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PREFACE. 


THE  present  work  ori^nated  in  a  plan,  devised  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  students  of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  to  describe  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  series  of  volumes  all  the  animals  of  New  England,  with  special 
reference  to  their  life  histories.  To  me  was  assigned,  among  other  sub- 
jects, the  volume  on  Lepidoptera,  and  though  the  original  scheme  never 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion  (and  the  design  of  a  titlepage  by  one 
of  our  number,  which  I  still  preserve),  it  has  borne  fruit  in  not  a  few  addi* 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  "  The  Zoology  of  New  England,"  by  my  associ- 
ates, —  Messrs.  Allen,  Hyatt,  Morse.  Packard,  Putnam,  Shaler,  and  Verrill, 
to  mention  the  living  only.  Twenty  years  ago  the  present  work  was 
definitely  planned,  announced,  and  b^nn,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  written  for  fifteen  years;  but  with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
nearly  all  the  histories  of  the  species  have  been  completely  rewritten 
within  the  past  few  years,  in  the  intervals  of  work  in  other  directions. 
This  delay  has  not  been  to  follow  the  s^  advice  of  Horace,  — 

"  Si  quid  t&DMD  olim 


Et  patris  et  nostru,  Donamqne  pnmatar  in  unnm, 
Membranis  intm  poiilia  : " ' 

but  has  been  caused  rather  by  the  "  res  angusta  domi,"  preventing  earlier 
accomplishment  of  my  desire. 

Althongh  very  much  more  extended  than  I  at  first  contemplated, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  lUnstration,  the  work  as  completed  is  still 
tor  short  of  what  I  could  wish;  insufficient  attention,  for  instance,  has 
been  paid  to  the  differences  in  tiie  form  and  clothing  of  the  head  in  the 
various  stages  ol  the  caterpillar,  though  the  illnstrations  of  the  same  will 
partly  stone  for  this  omission.  I  had  also  intended  to  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  minute  textnre  of  the  int^^nment  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
made  many  preparations  for  the  purpose,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
introduction  of  this  materiaL 

It  bad  also  been  my  purpose  to  make  extended  comparisons  of  the 
species  described  with  their  nearest  allies  onteide  the  r^on  concerned, 
together  with  critical  discussions,  when  necessary,  to  explain  the  synonymy 

*  An  Poitica,  386. 
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employed ;  regarding  tiiese  points,  on  reflectioii,  as  more  suitable  to  a 
monographic  treatment  of  the  special  groups  themselves,  I  have  generally 
omitted  them  to  make  room  for  what  seemed  more  fitting  and  more 
commonly  neglected.  So  too  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  reinforce  the 
descriptions  of  the  male  abdominal  appendages  (prepared  while  in  Europe) 
by  a  study  of  these  parts  during  life ;  but  the  purpose  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned  in  all  but  a  very  few  instances.  But,  as  it  stands,  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  exhaustive  faunistic  work  on  any  insects  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  Whether  its  completeness  has  interfered  with  its  exactitude, 
or  will  prevent  a  proper  comprehension  of  relations ;  whether  the  work 
is  of  too  encyclopedic  a  nature,  or  is  warranted  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  time  only  will  show.  If  I  have  made  my  descriptions  fuller  than 
usual,  it  is  because  I  do  not  think  our  aim  should  be  simply  to  inquire  in 
what  particulars  a  creature  differs  from  its  fellows,  but  rather  to  ascer- 
tain all  we  can  about  each  sort  of  animal,  its  most  intimate  structure 
and  clothing,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  most  secure  generalizations. 
Such  descriptions  may  seem  unnecessary  to  those  whose  only  aim  is  the 
discrimination  of  species ;  they  will,  I  hope,  prove  of  some  value  to  those 
who  seek  a  knowledge  of  species.  I  have  in  all  endeavored  to  look  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past ;  to  keep  in  their  just  proportions  structure, 
growth,  life  history,  environment,  distribution,  and  taxonomy,  that  neither 
should  say  to  its  neighbor,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  proper  subordination  of  char- 
acters, a  matter  grievously  neglected  by  the  ordinary  student  of  butterflies, 
who,  more  than  any  other  virtuoso,  it  seems  to  me,  shows  the  lack  of  that 
training  which  fits  men  to  be  Bodlogist«  rather  than  entomologists,  — 
entomologists  rather  than  lepidopterists.  Particular  attention  and  just 
criticism  is  therefore  invited  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  insect,  —  egg,  caterpillar  at  birth  and  at  maturity,  and  chrys- 
alis, —  in  the  definition  of  the  various  cat^^ories  of  structure  among 
butterflieSt  whether  families,  subfamilies,  tribes,  or  genera.  This  is  a 
feature  never  before  attempted  on  any  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  that 
found  here ;  and  though  the  characteristics  have  very  largely  been  drawn 
from  a  limited  fauna,  such  survey  as  has  been  made  of  the  fields  beyond 
warrants  the  belief  that  these  definitions  will  not  require  correction  except 
in  minor  details  or  to  a  slight  degree.  That  a  first  attempt  of  this  sort  will 
prove  to  some  extent  faulty  goes  without  saying.  That  the  old  warning 
ay  of  "  insufficient  knowledge  "  should  longer  stay  endeavor,  ought  to  be 
a  reproach  to  the  naturalist ,  for  herein  lies  the  most  hopeful  field  of  pro- 
gress,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  American  naturalists  that  with  them,  more 
than  anywhere  in  the  world,  attention  is  paid  to  the  early  stages  and  life 
histories  of  insects.  To  give  precision,  harmony,  and  direction  to  such 
investigations  has  been  one  aim  of  this  work. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  weakness  in  those 
structures  which  naturalists  have  built  and  called  the  classification  of  but- 
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terfliea  is  due  not  ao  much  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  earl;  stages 
as  to  insufficient  attention  to  what  is  actually  known  and  puhllshed  r^ard- 
ing  them.  The  principal  modifications  in  that  structure  must  now  come 
from  a  consideration  of  the  earlier  stages ;  and  though  Denis  and  Schifier- 
muller,  in  their  classical  work  on  Vienna  Lepidopteia,  long  ago  wrote,"  Bin 
Aug  Buf  dem  Schmetterling,  das  andere  auf  die  Kaupen,  so  werden  alle 
Schwierigkeiten  gehoben,"  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  one  in  ten  of 
thoee  who,  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  that  was  said,  have  dis- 
cussed the  classification  of  butterflies,  have  ever  made  the  slightest  exami- 
nation of  the  newly-bom  caterpillar  of  a  single  butterfly,  or  could  tell  in 
what  points  it  differed  from  ita  own  self  at  maturity.  Yet  no  biologist  will 
dispute  that  the  study  of  these  earliest  forms  is  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  study  of  the  mature  caterpillar  for  any  correct  knowle<^  of 
thephylogeny — and  hence  the  classification — of  butterflies.  It  is  only  the 
(iloset  naturalist,  with  whom  the  world  is  now  done,  that  would  hesitate. 
The  painful  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  one  may  count  on  his  two  handa 
the  names  of  those  in  all  the  world  who  have  ever  contributed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  stnictuial  characteristics  of  butterfly  caterpillars  at  birth. 

It  will  be  tbou^t  by  many  that  some  justification  is  needed  for  the 
course  adopted  in  subdividing  the  different  groups  more  minutely  than  is 
customary.  To  such  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  the  characters  I  have 
pointed  out  as  pertaining  to  such  groups  and  their  relations  to  those 
placed  above  and  below  them  aie  not  in  themselves  a  justification,  then 
I  have  none,  and  no  words  of  mine  could  or  should  alter  such  a  fact; 
if,  however,  these  characteristics  represent  actual  categories,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  such  groupings  make  clearer  the  relations  which  the  life  his- 
tories and  the  distribution  of  the  groups  bear  to  their  structure,  then 
words  are  not  needed 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  one  question  of  such 
complainants.  If  this  minute  subdivision  did  not  affect  the  commonly 
adopted  scientific  names  of  butterflies  (as  it  does  in  many  instances), 
woold  any  objection  be  raised  or  any  justification  be  required  ?  If  no 
objection  would  be  raised  (and  who  believes  there  would  7),  then  is  all 
this  outcry  againbt  "  fine-drawn  distinctions  "  a  mere  quarrel  about  words 
and  names,  into  which,  as  quite  too  trivial,  I  decline  to  enter.  Call  things 
by  what  names  one  will,  I  only  ask  that  the  facts  of  nature  be  rightly 
interpreted;  and  where  differences  are  found,  that  they  be  given  their 
proper  values  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine  them,  absolutely  i^;ardless 
of  the  effect  it  is  to  have  upon  the  paltry  question  of  names.  Names  can 
never  have  absolute  fixity  until  we  have  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  creatures  they  represent,  and  the  sooner  this  truth 
is  recognized  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  stand  with  those  who  claim  that  all  our  classifica- 
tions are  meie  conveniences,  momentary  artificial  strait-jackets  for  a 
redundant  and  irrepressible  Nature.     Is  so  far  as  they  do  not  represent 
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NatnK,  they  are  artificial ;  but  they,  and  not  Nature,  become  tbeiel^ 
iucoDTenient  In  so  far  as  they  do  represent  Nature,  are  they  natural, 
the  expressions  of  natural  facts,  and  so,  convenient  and  valuable.  We 
gauge  their  value  and  their  convenience  by  the  closeness  of  their  harmony 
with  Nature ;  or,  if  we  do  not,  then  are  our  opinions  worthless ;  but  let  us 
not  suppose  that  Nature  has  yet  revealed  all  her  secrets,  nor  that  she  wiU 
reveal  them  except  to  the  earnest  and  devout  inquirer. 

As  to  the  nomenclature  actually  adopted,  1  have  endeavored  to  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union ;  for,  though 
they  contravene  my  views  of  what  would  be  best  at  very  many  points, 
they  seem  to  me,  in  the  existing  divergence  of  views  on  this  subject,  by 
far  the  best  yet  proposed  which  are  likely  to  receive  final  adoption  by 
alL  The  progressive  adhesion  to  their  principles  by  men  holding  very 
diverse  opinions  makes  one  hopeful  of  such  a  peaceful  result. 

I  had  planned  or^nally  to  introduce  poetical  allusions  to  butterflies 
here  and  there ;  but  the  chance  collection  of  these  citations  showed  them 
to  be  so  much  more  numerous  than  I  had  supposed,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
several  friends,  I  searched  literature  for  its  entomological  specimens,  and 
the  collection  at  last  became  so  extensive  as  to  serve  for  even  more  than  a 
relief  from  the  dry  synonymy  they  followed,  and  to  permit  here  and  there 
a  selection  which  had  some  special  significance.  An  examination  of  the 
list  of  authors  cited,  which  includes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  names, 
will  quickly  show  how  much  more  generally  the  poets  of  our  modem 
world  have  received  their  inspiration  from  the  external  life  of  Nature 
than  have  the  earlier  poets. 

The  butterflies  treated  of  in  the  Appendix  were  introduced  into  the 
work  when  it  was  seen  that  the  fauna  of  New  England  required  hut  little 
extension  to  have  it  include  nil  the  butterflies  known  to  occur  in  North 
America  east  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  such  as  are  found  only  in  the 
unsettled  parts  of  Canada  or  south  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  It  was, 
however,  an  afterthought  not  entering  into  the  original  plan,  and  could 
not  be  made  so  complete  In  the  important  matters  of  the  history  and 
distribution  of  the  species  without  delaying  the  work  for  the  collection  of 
material;  it  has  indeed  been  written  during  the  printing  of  the  work. 
To  maintain  a  better  balance,  I  have  therefore  limited  also  the  descrip- 
tive portion,  added  such  notes  as  were  readily  procurable,  though  I  have 
doubtless  overlooked  some  important  matter,  and  have  separated  the 
species  from  the  body  of  the  work,  thereby  warranting  the  running  title 
at  the  head  of  the  earlier  pages. 

A  few  explanatoiy  words  may  be  added  regarding  some  details.  In 
the  synonymy  of  the  species  I  have  given  only  what  seemed  essential, 
omitting  much  that  had  been  collected,  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  first 
mention  of  the  insect  under  each  of  the  names  that  had  been  given  it,  and 
adding  to  that  only  the  more  important  citations,  including  especially 
original  descriptions  of  the  early  stages  and  accounts  of  life  histories,  and 
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all  original  illostntioQa ;  and  alao  two  other  kinds  of  references,  —  first,  all 
manuals  in  common  use,  sach  as  those  of  Morris,  Femald,  and  Frendi; 
and  second,  references  to  the  unpublished  illustrations  of  Abbot  and  of 
Glover.  As  regards  the  common  names,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  Excotsna 
XXV.  The  measurementa  of  the  bntterfltee  have  been  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  each  sex  separately :  Choice  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
description,  when  the  largest  possible  number  of  specimens  were  collected, 
of  the  largest  and  smallest  individuals  based  on  a  measurement  of  their 
spread  of  wing ;  an  average  specimen  of  what  was  deemed  the  ordinary 
aize  was  then  selected  by  the  eye,  and  all  measurements  were  based  on 
Aese  three  individuals.  This  will  account  for  the  occasional  lacunae 
which  were  never  filled  by  measurements  from  different  individuals. 

There  remains  only  the  pleasing  task  of  thanking  those  without  whose 
generous  and  welcome  aid  my  work  would  have  been  shorn  of  half  its 
value.  From  the  moment  of  its  announcement,  years  ago,  assistance  has 
been  offered  from  a  hundred  sources,  from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
many  of  them  then  entirely  unknown  to  me,  who  sent  notes  and  speci- 
mens of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  of  the  early  stages  of  our 
butterflies ;  so  much  so,  that  at  one  time  it  was  difficult  to  pursue  the 
systematic  outdoor  studies  I  intended,  so  constant  was  the  flow  of  needed 
material.  The  memory  of  those  first  b^innings  of  the  work  will  always 
be  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  in  particular  the  kind  assistance  of  Miss  Clarissa 
Guild  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Hambly,  W.  Saunders,  C.  A.  Emery,  J.  A.  IJntner, 
C.  £.  Hamlin,  and  F.  A.  Clapp,  who  were  constant  in  their  transmission  of 
specimens.  Since  then,  moat  important  material  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
received  from  Judge  Chapman  of  Florida,  Dr.  Kiley  of  Washington  (both 
of  these  with  abundant  notes),  Messrs.  H.  Edwards  of  New  York,  and 
F.  G.  Sanborn,  F.  H.  Sprague,  and  G.  Dimmock,  of  Massachusetts,  besides 
Misses  Soule  and  Eliot  and  Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliot  If  I  have  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  mentioned  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  it  is  only  because  I  wish 
to  make  special  acknowledgment  of  repeated  and  constant  favors  through 
a  score  of  years  in  the  gift  and  loan  of  specimens,  and  the  use  of  drawings. 
Without  his  aid  the  book  would  be  far  more  incomplete.  Then,  there  are 
many  from  whom  I  have  received  hardly  less  important  favors,  including 
longer  or  shorter  lists  of  captures  with  their  seasons,  which  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  me,  the  loan  or  gift  of  specimens  for  description,  illus- 
tration, or  dissection.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  the  lapse  of  time  since 
some  were  received,  I  can  now  recall  them  all,  but  I  set  down  their  names 
as  they  chance  to  occor  to  me,  and  among  them  will  be  recognized  many  a 
known  entomologist :  Messrs.  J.  G.  Jack,  Holmes  Hinckley,  E.  L.  Morton, 
Boland  Thaxter,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Roland  Haywaid,  P.  S.  Sprague  and  son, 
James  Angus,  N.  H  Bishop,  L  Tionvelot  (who  painted  also  many  of  the 
insects),  C.  S.  Minot,  Profs.  William  Cook,  A.  E.  Verrill,  Sanborn  Tenney, 
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BUTTERFLIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  GENERAL  STRUCTUEE  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

Ri>l>c>nlf    N'ut  I.    Rppciitpnce  Is  the  woij^bt 

Uf  iiidigested  mralN  rat  yeKtenliT. 

■Tin  for  laive  siiimala  tbiit  gortw'on  prey. 

Not  (or  a  honpy-«<pplng  butlcrtly. 

I  am  a  thlnj;  of  rhvuii-  and  nxlondlllaH, 

Tbr  iD<iinPnlai7  raiiibow  on  the  apraf 

Made  liy  tbc  tliunderlug  torrent  at  tiien*a  lives: 

Xo  iiiattiT  whether  J  am  here  or  there; 

I  Mtill  catch  minbraiDS. 

Gbobgb  Eliot.— 7^«  Spanish  Gypsy, 

THE  word  butterfly  is  a  populnr  term  for  a  few  of  the  higher  families  of 
scaly-winged  insects,  or  Lepidoptern.  Although  for  many  years  sys- 
tematic writers  have  frequently  used  the  terms  Papilionidac,  Rhopalocem, 
Globulicomee  or  Achalinoptcra  with  similar  signification,  the  group  is  not 
a  natural  one,  —  that  isi  as  an  assemblage  of  lepidopterous  insects,  it  has 
DO  equivalents  of  equal  value  and  weight.  The  grouping  is  simply  a  con- 
venience, not  the  expression  of  n  natural  division.  The  four  families  of 
scaly-winged  insects  which  are  thus  assembled  may,  however,  he  usually 
distinguished  in  their  perfect  state  from  the  other  families  by  the  thickening 
of  the  tips  of  their  antennae,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  appear  more  or  less 
clubbed  ;  also  by  the  total  absence  of  any  lateral  appendages  to  the  se^iarate 
antenna]  joints  ;  and  by  the  want  of  a  bristle-like  extension  of  the  costal  ner- 
A-iu:e  of  the  hind  wings,  by  which  it  is  caught  to  the  front  pair, —  all  which 
features  obtain  in  the  majority  of  other  Lcpidoptera.  Tliey  differ  also,  but 
in  a  very  general  way  only,  in  habits,  butterflies  usually  holding  their  wings 
erect  when  not  in  use,  almost  invariably  flying  only  by  day,  and  in  their 
transformations  seldom  spinning  any  cocoon,  the  hinder  end  of  the  chrj-salia 
being  provided  with  little  hooks  by  which  a  firm  hold  is  had  of  a  button 
of  silk  spun  beforehand  to  clmg  to  ;  while  other  Lcpidoptera  generally  fly 
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by  night,  expand  their  wings  futly  or  even  ineliue  thciu  downwards  wlien 
at  rest,  pass  tlieir  chrvaalis  state  in  a  cocoon  or  beneatli  the  ground,  and 
have  no  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  chrysalis ;  all  these  features,  however,  are 
liable  to  frequent  exceptions. 

Together  with  all  other  lepidopteroua  insects,  the  butterfly  is  well  known 
to  undergo  peculiar  and,  to  outward  appearance,  very  sndden  transforma- 
tions  during  its  growth ;  bom  as  an  egg,  it  emerges  from  it  aa  a  worm-like 
animal  called  a  caterpillar,  wliich  feeiis  voraciously  on  the  plant  upon 
which  the  maternal  instinct  has  taught  the  butterfly  to  lay  her  egg,  casta 
its  skin  several  times  in  its  growth,  and  finally,  sloughing  its  integument 
^ain,  cornea  out  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  in  which  the  creature  appears  aa  if 
in  swaddling  clothes,  all  its  appendages  neatly  encased  upon  ita  breast,  and 
itself  helpless  and  almost  completely  motionless,  —  to  ordinary  view  aa 
different  as  i)ossibIc  from  the  aerial  creature  with  variegnteil  tremulous 
winga  one  may  see  shortly  afterward  sipping  honey  from  an  oi>cn  flower, 
or  dancing  merrily  in  the  sunlight. 

Changes  similar  to  these  are  now  known  to  occur  throughout  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  they  are  most  familiar  to  the 
popular  mind  and  were  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  insect  tribes  and, 
prir  excellence  in  the  Ijej)id<tptera. 

Without  entering  in  fnll  upon  the  characteristics  of  Ie|)idoi>terous  insects 
in  general,  we  shall  in  this  introduction  first  examine  the  general  structure 
of  butterflies  both  external  and  internal,  in  the  various  stages  of  existence, 
aa  a  basis  for  a  knowle<lge  of  their  pnn)er  classificiUion.  M'e  shall  next 
outline  such  a  classification  by  means  of  a  historlcid  survey  of  former  en- 
deavors ;  follow  this  by  a  study  of  the  physical  featuree  of  tlie  territorj'  with 
whose  biittcrflies  and  butterfly  faimas  we  have  moat  to  do,  and  close  with  a 
special  investigation  of  the  earliest  beginnings  of  life  within  the  eggs  of 
butterfliee.  We  shall  then  be  prepare<l  to  discuss  the  different  sorts  in 
systematic  detail, 

THE  EQQ. 

All  iiiwntH,  likpivlop,  lirlng  furtb  woi 


External  charaeteriatiCB   (Plates  64-69). 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  composetl  externally  of  a  thin  pellicle,  8ei)ara- 
ble  into  the  base,  walls  and  micnipyle ;  the  first  is  usually  flat,  destitute  of 
special  markings,  serving  simply  aa  afield  of  attachment ;  the  walls  are 
variously  sculptured  and  compose  the  rest  of  the  egg,  excepting  the  minute 
micropyle,  which  occupies  the  very  summit,  and  is  made  up  of  a  rosette  of 
excessively  minute  cells. 
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These  egge,  thoiigli  bIwiivs  circular  or  roun<lly  iK>lyIie(lral*  in  section, 
var>"  greatly  in  sliajic,  and  are  classed  in  one  of  the  chfiptera  of  this  work 
into  barrcl-slinped,  globular,  tiarate  and  hcniis|tlierieal.  l"he  first  are  the 
must  coiiiiuun,  vary  iiiiich  in  [iroportiuDntc  height  nn4l  are  usually  also 
ribhet!  vertically,  the  ribs  varying  in  our  sjiecies  from  eight  to  thirty  or 
forty  in  number,  the  former  obtaining  in  atune  upecics  of  Vane38i<li.  the 
latter  in  Kurenia.  Whore  the  ribs  run  from  base  to  summit,  the  sjince 
between  them  is  always  broken  ii[)  into  quadrate  eelle,  by  much  more  fre- 
(juent  and  generally  more  delicate  raised  transverse  lines.  But  the  cbametcr 
of  the  ribs  varies  in  ditterent  s()ecieM  almost  as  much  as  the  form  of  the  egg 
itself;  and  while  some  of  these  eggs  are  two  and  a  half  times  higher  than 
broad,  the  height  of  others  esi-eeds  their  breadth  by  verj'  little;  some  are 
thimblc-shajMxl,  sugar  loaf-,  flask-  or  acom-ehai)ed,  while  others  arc  even 
fusitonn ;  so  the  ribs  may  cither  be  coarse  and  heavy,  or  delicate,  strongly 
compressed  and  greatly  elevateil ;  they  may  be  as  large  at  their  edges  as  at 
their  bases,  or  wwlge-shajwd ;  the  cross  lines  are  usually  very  delicate,  but 
in  a  few  siKxries  they  vie  with  the  vertical  ribs  in  stoutness  and  near  or  upon 
the  sunnnit  of  the  egg  arc  often  umcb  hea\ier  than  elsewhere.  Barrel- 
shajMHl  eggs  occur  in  every  family  excepting  the  Lycaenidac. 

Globular  eggs  occur  oidy  in  the  Satyrinae,  Xymphalidi,  and  Papilion- 
inae.  They  are  always  a  little  flattened  at  the  base.  The  surface  is  either 
simply  rugose,  us  in  the  Pa|»Uioninae ;  or  covei-eil  with  very  minute  and 
vcrj-  inconspicuous  cells,  m  in  some  Sat\-rinac ;  or  is  bn)ken  up,  as  in  Nym- 
phalidi,  by  very  high  and  thin  partition-walls  into  pretty  regular  deep 
hexagonid  cells,  from  the  angles  of  which  threail-like  filaments  project  to  a 
considerable  distance. 

Hemispberical  eggs  are  only  known  in  the  Pampliilidi,  and  among  them 
we  find  great  unifonnily.  The  surface,  ap}iarently  smooth,  is  broken  u\>  by 
cxceciiingly  delicate  lines  into  minute,  usually  hexagonal  cells,  the  floor  of 
which  is  profusely  filled  with  shallow  microsco])icpunctulatlons. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  genus  Parnussius  among  l'ai)iIionithic, 
not  found  in  eastern  America,  tianite  or  eebinoid  eggs  are  confinc<l  to  and 
include  all  of  the  Lyciicnidac,  but  in  one  genus,  Ilcotles,  the  base  of  the 
egg  is  broadened  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  only  by  sufferance  that  it  can 
be  classed  here  ;  it  is  rather  demiechiuoid ;  the  stirfacc  of  tiarate  eggs  is 
nearly  always  broken  up  into  cells  of  varying  size  scparateil  by  distinct 
hea^y  waits,  which  arc  s(nnetimes  of  uniform  height  throughout,  at  otbei^s 
produced  at  the  angles  into  tubercles  presenting  on  close  examination  a  vcrj' 
diU'crcnt  cflect. 

The  egg  shell,  without  taking  into  account  the  increased  thickness  which 
is  often  given  to  a  large  jinrt  of  the  surface  by  ridgea  and  ribs,  is  always 
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moderately  heavy  and  tough.  It  eeems  to  be  thinneat  in  the  Vanessidi, 
but  the  presence  of  high  thin  ribs  prevents  one  from  readily  examining 
through  the  shell  the  nature  of  the  contents  or  the  conilition  of  the  embryo, 
In  the  Pamjihilidi,  it  is  imusually  thick  and  at  the  same  time  opa<]ue,  while 
Id  some  of  the  Lycaenidtic,  the  walla  of  the  cella  are  sometimes  excessively 
heavy,  eBi>ecially  on  the  crown  of  tlic  egg, 

The  centre  of  the  summit  is  always  occupied  by  the  micropylc  (Plates 
(67-69) ,  a  system  of  delicate  microseopie  canals,  usually  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  which  radiate  from  a  minute  pit  in  the  very  centre,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  which  is  to  convey  into  the  egg  spermatic  thrcmls  for  its  fertiliza- 
tion. Around  these  is  a  rosette  of  minute  cells,  the  character  of  which  in 
the  Pamphilidi  diifers  hut  little  from  ordinary  cell  structure  excepting  in  its 
delicacy.  In  nearly  all  butterflies  it  occupies  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  summit  of  the  egg  and  in  some  s)iecics  is  either  so  minute  or  obscure 
as  with  difficulty  to  be  seen  at  all,  excepting  under  the  most  favorable 
light.  Usually  it  is  slightly  depressed,  and  in  some  cases  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  profound  pit,  but  in  others  tlie  contour  of  the  shell  is 
not  disturbed  by  its  presence,  Tlic  cells  generally  increase  in  size  from  the 
centre  outwartl,  and,  although  sometimes  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
arranged,  especially  the  central  ones,  in  a  definite  pattern,  are  more  com- 
monly crowded  rather  confusedly  together, 

Intamal  changos,  as  sean  externally. 

Having  been  unable  to  improve  my  opportunities  of  studying  the  embry- 
ology of  butterflies,  and  almost  nothing  being  known  concerning  the 
changes  they  undergo  within  the  egg,  I  am  forced  to  content  myself  here 
with  bringing  forward  the  following  brief  statements  concerning  such  phe- 
nomena as  may  be  witnessed  through  the  usually  rather  opaque  shell.  This 
I  the  less  regret  as  I  liave  obtained  the  kind  cooperation  of  Dr.  Woodworth, 
whose  special  study  of  the  embrj'ologieal  history  of  Euvaneesa  antiopa 
will  appear  in  the  closing  section  of  this  Introduction, 

The  changes  which  transpire  within  the  eggs  of  butterflies,  as  viewed 
througli  the  external  envelope,  may  be  said  to  indicate  rudely  four  distinct 
stages  of  development ;  all  of  these  stages,  excepting  perhaps  the  hist  at  its 
close,  are  often  greatly  or  entirely  obscured  from  view,  either  by  the  opacity 
of  the  shell  itself,  as  in  some  of  the  Pamphilidi,  or  by  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  rough  sculpturing  of  the  outer  surface,  a^  in  the  Lycneninae, 
Basilarchia,  Pieris  and  the  Argynnidi,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  the  more 
delicately  marked  Vanessidi, 

In  the  first  period  the  contents  are  homogeneous,  just  as  when  they  are 
laid,  when  only  a  pure  color,  shining  through  the  integument,  can  be  seen ; 
this  condition  lasts  but  a  short  time, — doubtless  much  shorter  than  appears 
from  the  indications  which  can  penetrate  the  shell ;  a  certain  change  makes 
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its  apiiearance  in  (Whii  Hvo  to  four  days  after  deposition,  or  in  fnim  one- 
thinl  to  one-seventh  of  the  total  duration  of  the  enibrjonic  life.  In  Eiiry- 
niim  phihMliee  a  ehangc  was  first  notices!  in  forty  two  honrs  after  dejKtsition, 
HO  that  the  first  stage  oecu]iie<I  al>out  one  third  of  its  life.  In  C'ercyonis 
nlo]>e  no  ditference  was  noted  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  or  after  one 
seventh  of  its  oval  existence  had  elajood. 

The  first  change  of  color  proclaims  the  advent  of  the  xeroiid  pen'otl.  in 
which  a  uniform  altcralion  is  n(»ticc<l  in  every  j>art  of  the  contents  of  the 
e<rg,  —  probnhly  the  [icriod  known  to  einhryologjiiits  as  that  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  blastixlenii  or  cclhdar  layer  takes  place ;  it  is  indicated 
extcmaUy  either  by  a  imifonn  dotting  of  the  whole  surface  with  s^tecks  of 
n  dec|icr,  usually  rwldish,  color  giving  to  the  egg  a  new  tint ;  or  by  a 
simple  change  of  color,  its  cause  being  obscure.  In  Ccrcyonis  alopc  for 
example,  the  color  changes  from  honey  yellow  to  a  pale  pink  color ;  in 
Eiiphydrya^  phaeton  (64:.S7) "  the  original  yellow  l>ceomes  strongly  tinged 
with  brown ;  in  Eiir^-nius  philixlice  the  yellow  yields  to  a  pale  salmon ;  in 
Liniochores  taumas  the  change  ie  from  pale  green  to  a  pale  wood-brown 
tingetl  with  green  ;  in  the  last  case  a  closer  inspection  shows  this  alteration 
10  he  accomitanietl  by  the  api>eanmcc  of  deep  vinous  flecks  scattereil  over 
the  whole  egg;  soinettnies  these  are  reduced  to  mere  dots,  at  others  they 
are  larger,  while  ill-<lefined  streaks  arc  ilistributed  over  tlic  surface  with 
great  irregularity  and  no  aj>parent  meaning.  This  [wriod  is  of  even  shorter 
duration  than  the  preceding.  In  Eurjuius  philodiee  it  lasts  hut  fourteen 
hours  ;  in  Limochores  taumas  tour  or  five  days ;  but  the  usual  term  is  one 
or  two  days.  In  Ancyloxyphn  numitor,  the  first  two  stages  occupy  two 
days  and  a  half. 

The  l/ii'rtl  period  is  first  indicated  by  a  decided  and  significant  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  spots  or  of  the  tints.  Either  there  is  simply  a 
distinction  between  the  poles,  or  more  commonly,  an  aggregation  of  the 
flecks  into  larger  more  or  less  irregular  spots,  forming  a  narrower  or  broader 
band  around  the  middle  of  the  egg,  at  etjual  distances  from  the  base.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  which  doubtless  corresi>onds  to  the  formation  of  the  germinal 
band,  the  organs  and  parts  of  the  future  caterpillar,  whether  they  are  in 
their  primordial  condition  or  have  assumed  the  contour  and  divisions  of  the 
growing  insect,  lie  wholly  in  an  annulus  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  base 
of  the  egg ;  this  seems  almost  impossible  in  the  elongated  fusiform  egg  of 
Eurymus  philodiee,  but  I  see  no  reason,  from  the  obsenations  I  have 
made,  to  believe  that  this  embrj-o  dci)arl8  in  any  way  from  the  general  law. 
This  period  is  generally  longer  tlian  any  of  the  others,  occupying  in  nearly 
all  the  species  I  have  observed  fully  one  half  of  their  embrjonic  life  ;  in 
Limochores  taumas,  however,  it  occupies  but  two  or  three  days  of  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  usually  passed  in  the  egg.  In  Euphydryas  phaeton  the 
*Btark  taceO  numerals  refer  to  the  plalej  others  to  tlie  Hguresoii  tbe  plate. 
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acccseion  of  this  stage  is  marked  by  an  altcratiun  of  the  preiiouoly  uuiforui 
brown  to  a  brown  wliicli  is  of  a  rich  puqilish  hue  above  anj  dark  yellowish 
below,  a  change  which  sccins  to  increase  in  intensity  aa  growth  ndvanccs. 
In  all  other  observetl  8i>ecie«,  the  change  in  somewhat  different.  In  Eury- 
inu8  pliilodiee  the  uniform  salmon  is  exchanged  fi»r  a  broad  central  band  of 
bright  reddish  orange,  the  o|i{)osite  (K)les  being  yellow.  In  Ancyloxypha 
nutnitor  (66:35)  irregidar  ragged  patches  of  deep  orange  red  make  their 
appearance,  encircling  the  egg  with  an  nrchijHjlago  of  color.  In  Limo- 
chorea  tauniiu  the  change  is  indicated,  first  by  an  alteration  in  the  ])osition 
of  the  reddish  flecks  which  now  congregate  in  the  ui>iH;r  half  of  the  egg, — 
a  change  which  sccnis  analogous  to  that  i-cferrcd  to  in  Euphydryas  phaeton  ; 
then  by  their  collecting  into  streaks  simihir  to  those  of  Ancyloxiplm  muni- 
tor,  running  irregularly  in  e\ery  direction  ;  and  finally  by  their  still  greater 
concentration  into  a  broad  sjtot,  such  as  will  next  be  descril>od  in  Erj'nnis 
luetea.  In  this  latter  species  the  opacity  of  the  shell  docs  not  pcnnit  the 
earlier  stages  to  be  witnessed  and  the  first  indication  we  have  of  any  change 
is  the  a|>i>earancc  of  an  obscure  fuscous  band  or  cloud  across  one  side  of 
the  egg,  extending  from  the  extreme  base  a  little  way  over  the  summit,  its 
edges  full  and  rounded;  afterward  it  contracts,  occupying  only  the  middle 
of  the  side. 

There  are  then  indications  of  at  least  three  8ucces8i\c  stages  in  tlus 
period,  liz.,  the  polarity  of  the  contents,  the  ai»pearanee  of  a  central 
anmdua  an<l  the  definition  of  a  large  lateral  s|X)t ;  the  first  two  correspond 
to  the  formation  of  the  [trimitive  band  and  the  last  to  the  definite  ccmsti'uc- 
tion  of  the  head.  The  duration  of  the  first  stage  seems  to  be  shorter  than 
that  of  the  two  succeeding  ones,  which  arc  about  equal  in  length. 

The  Papilioninae,  owing  to  tlic  greater  tenuity  of  the  shell,  offer  better 
opportunities  for  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  their  eggs  than  the 
IIesi)eri<hie,  I  have  not,  however,  taken  s[)ecial  note  of  their  earlier  life. 
In  both  Papilio  [mlyxenes  and  Eujihoeades  troilus  the  fieeks  and  streaks 
are  dark  green  and  reddish  brown,  and  in  the  latter  |>ortion  of  this  period 
assume  a  definite  arrangement,  sketching  in  a  vague  way  the  contour  of 
the  enclosed  larva,  whose  cod  is  visible  from  the  summit  of  the  egg;  the 
dcnnal  api>cndages  sccin  to  be  formed  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  should 
anticipate,  and  tln-ough  means  of  them  the  parts  can  be  more  rciulily  recog- 
nized ;  in  this  instance,  as  I  believe  in  all  others,  the  colored  fieeks  arc  more 
clearly  indicated  on  the  side  of  (he  larva  nearest  the  summit  of  the  egg  and 
appear  as  little  papillae  or  tongues,  often  spatulate  in  form,  projecting  Irom 
the  body  and  so  ovcrhippuig  each  other  as  to  fonu  an  intricate  net-work. 
At  this  time,  the  close  of  the  third  period,  the  luilf-formcd  larva  lies  in  a 
coil  around  the  egg-shell,  reelhiing  u[K)n  its  side,  its  head  and  liinder  ex- 
tremity in  juxtajwsition  and  in  the  same  plane. 

The  change  to  thejoinik  and  final  period  is  a  very  short  one,  and  in 
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this  i>eriod  the  Inrvft  nttnins  its  cmbnimic  niatority  by  excec<ling;ly  nipid 
gniwth  ;  the  circuit  of  the  egg  no  longer  suffices  for  its  more  extendetl  btxly 
anil  the  head  gradually  moves  a  little  upivartls  and  inwards,  the  lower  i>or- 
tioiw  nf  the  anterior  segments  slide  over  the  upper  portions  of  the  [wsterior 
ones  ant]  the  head  occupies  the  centre  of  the  summit  uf  the  structure ;  in 
this  position  the  Inrva  is  to  l>e  found  just  before  emerging. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  hatching,  the  egg  of  Kuplioeiules  tn»ilu8  shows 
the  beginning  of  this  stage  ;  the  mandibles  of  the  lann  may  then  l>e  jilainly 
seen,  hanging  se[>anited  from  each  other  like  onlinary  appendages,  while 
the  head  is  just  lieginnliig  to  twist  inwards  ;  subsetjuently  the  auimal  is  so 
coileil  in  the  egg  that  the  middle  line  of  the  mandibles  (their  serralwl  etlges 
Hilling  over  each  other  like  eog-whcels)  lies  directly  oier  the  suture  which 
se[tariites  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  of  the  alxlomcn  ;  the  tlwracic  seg- 
ments are  so  bent  as  to  bring  the  head  against  the  abdominal  rings,  the 
ajicx  of  the  trinngle  on  the  front  of  the  head  lying  just  at  or  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  summit  of  the  efjg,  the  hairs  of  the  subdorsal  abdominal  series 
are  direotM  toward  and  interlap  those  of  tlie  opposite  sides,  excei>ting  on 
the  two  tenuiual  segments  where  they  arc  directed  posteriorly.  All  this 
growth  is  effected  in  a  single  day,  during  which  the  lar\a  frequently  changes 
its  |)Osition  by  twirling  in  the  shell,  a  mo\'emcnt  probably  pntduccd  by  the 
aid  of  the  dermal  a|ii)cndages  of  the  biHly  ;  these,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
are  ]Kt'uliar  to  this  stage  of  the  insect's  life,  being  lost,  not  indeed  at  the 
exit  from  the  eggH?nveI<»pe,  but  at  the  first  moulting  of  the  larva. 

In  Krynnis  metea,  Liinochores  taumas,  and  doubtless  all  the  other  Pnm- 
philidi,  where  the  third  period  is  marked  i)y  a  lateral  blotch,  the  change 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  period  is  indicated  by  a  removal  of  this  patch 
to  the  summit  of  the  egg  and  the  atii>eanmce  within  it  of  n  darker  smaller 
sjjot, — the  mandibles.  In  Erjiinis  metea  this  patch  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  upjRT  thirtl  of  one  side  of  the  egg  and  the  npiicr  lialf  of  the  other 
side ;  the  darker  spot  included  in  it  is  transverse  and  reniform  and  occurs  on 
that  side  where  the  |>atch  is  largest,  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  egg. 
In  Eurymus  philodiec  the  change  is  indicated  by  the  assumption  of  a  [ilum- 
beous  hue  and  in  Kuphydrj'as  phaeton  by  a  growing  paleness  at  the  base 
and  of  dinginess  at  the  sununit  of  the  egg.  In  nearly  all  these  instances 
the  change  occurs  wit)iin  a  day  of  hatching,  but  in  tliose  butterflies  which 
remain  a  long  while  in  the  egg  state  (excluding  of  course  those  which  hilwr- 
nate,  and  which  have  not  been  brought  at  all  under  consideration) ,  this 
period  may  last  for  two  or  three  days.  In  butterflies  which  I  have  studied 
the  duration  of  the  egg-state  in  the  summer  varies  from  five  to  twenty-seven 
days. 
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THE  LARVA   OR  CATERPILLAR. 

Horn,  limi,  with  jutrt  one  iiiKtlnct,— tlial  o(  growtti: 

Her  (luaKty  wan,  cnlerpltlHr-llkc, 

Tu  flll-uncrririBly  «elpct  i  leaf 

AikI  without  tiiteniil^Klou  feed  her  fitl, 

Bpcoine  the  PaintrO  reai-oi-k.  or  Wllke 

The  BritUHtone-wing,  when  time  of  year  Hhuuld  null; 

AikI  *IIh  b  iil)(n  (nay  entotnolujclHtK) 

or  Hlcknem,  when  the  creature  Mopti  Its  nicnl 

Oue  nilnuti-,  either  to  look  up  at  heaven, 

Or  turn  hhIiIc  for  change  of  ailment. 

Bkownixc— JBed  Cuttott  Ktgkt-Ckip  Country, 

ZiXtemal  form  and  characters. 

Caterpillars  of  buttcrrtiea  differ  in  no  single  feature  from  those  of  uiotlis. 
In  general,  tliey  may  be  said  to  be  long,  cylindrical  and  unifonn,  usually 
more  or  less  flattened  beneath,  and  to  he  coniiwecd  of  two  regions,  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other, — a  head  and  a  body  ;  the  fonner  is  a  homy,  coiu- 
j>act,  more  or  less  apprcsscd,  globular  case  beating  numerous  appendages 
about  the  oral  orifice  ;  the  body  is  divided  into  thirteen  nearly  equal  fleshy 
segments,  the  anterior  three  of  which  form  the  future  thorax,  bearing  each  a 
pair  of  more  or  less  homy  five-jointed  legs,  armed  at  tip  with  a  simple  claw ; 
the  others,  which  form  the  future  abdomen,  being  provided  on  the  third  to 
the  sixth  and  the  last  segment*  with  a  pair  of  stout  fleshy  prolegs  or  stumps, 
bearing  at  the  tip  a  series  of  minute  books ;  all  the  segments  of  the  body 
arc  provided  with  hairs,  tubercles,  siiincs  or  filaments,  and  some  with  lateral 
openings, — the  spiracles  or  breathing  pores. 

The  head  and  its  appendages  (87:16).  The  Iiend  is  divided  by  a 
suture  into  two  lateral  halves,  but  near  the  middle  of  the  front  this  suture 
divides  and  leaves  between  its  forks  a  triangular  space,  the  frontal  triangle 
or  clyi>eus,  which  is  often  characteristically  marketl:  it  is  down  this  middle 
suture  that  the  head  splits  when  the  integument  is  cast  for  pupatiou  ;  at 
previous  exuviations  the  head  is  cast  entire,  but  at  the  final  moult  tlie  two 
halves  are  parted ;  just  within  and  parallel  to  this  forked  suture,  fomiing 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  frontal  triangle,  is  another  more  deeply  impressed 
line,  which  would  readily  be  taken  for  the  suture,  since  the  markings  are 
distributed  in  relation  to  this  rather  than  to  the  other ;  it  is,  however,  simply 
the  reverse  of  an  interior  ridge  for  the  supjwrt  of  muscles  ;  the  true  suture 
is  almost  always  very  incons|iicuous  and  can  often  hanlly  be  discovered  in 
the  earlier  larval  stages  (78-80)-  The  two  can  Iwst  be  seen  in  Anosia. 
Just  below  the  triangle  and  as  broad  as  its  base  is  a  very  short  piece,  gen- 
erally inconspicuous  and  welded  to  the  triangle,  most  distinct  in  the  PapUi- 
oninac,  called  the  epistoma,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  the  labmm  is 
attaclie<l ;  the  latter  is  usually  bilobcd  by  a  very  deep  excision  of  its  front 
border,  generally  narrower  than  the  epistoma,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a 
fleshy  hinge,  is  always  broader  than  long  and  moves  freely  back  and  forth 
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ui>on  the  mandibles,  the  U]i[)er  base  of  which  it  senee  to  protect.  The 
iiiaDdibleB,  one  on  eitlier  eide,  arc  coni[>osed  each  of  a  short,  very  etout, 
tumid,  homy  plate,  broadening  from  the  baae  upically,  its  apical  edge  more 
dense,  and  either  straight  and  chisel-like  or  Bumewhat  serrated,  the  teeth 
usually  triangular  (86:32).  Behind  the  mandibles  lies  the  basal  portion 
of  the  maxillae, — a  fleshy  mass  bearing  a  large  but  short  and  somewhat 
mammiform  joint ;  this  in  its  turn  bears  an  inner  and  an  outer  palpus ; 
the  inner  is  ordinarily  much  the  less  conspicuous,  and  consists  of  only  one 
or  two  joints,  which  generally  resemble,  but  are  smaller  than,  the  penulti- 
mate or  the  apical  two  joints  of  the  outer  palpus ;  the  latter  usually  consists 
of  three  joints,  the  apical  two  at  least  being  of  a  partially  homy  consistency, 
each  of  them  cj'lindrical,  equal,  and  usually  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  last  being  always  minute  and  frequently  almost  imperceptible. 
These  two  palpi  are  crowded  together  just  at  the  base  of  the  mandibles. 
Occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  head  between  the  basal  portions  of  the  opposing  maxillae,  b  the 
labium ;  its  basal  portion  resembles  that  of  the  maxillae ;  it  bears  apically 
on  either  side,  just  within  the  inner  base  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  a  pair  of 
mmute,  slender,  two  jointed  labial  palpi,  the  basal  joint  of  which  is  com- 
jtaratively  long,  the  apical  very  minute ;  between  these  two  the  apex  of  the 
labium  is  ]>cculiarly  developed,  being  tumid  and  bearing  on  a  swollen  base 
a  small,  conical,  slender,  depending,  homy  tube,  forming  the  spinneret, 
through  an  orifice  in  which  the  fluids  pass  when  the  insect  spins  silk.  The 
antennae,  lying  just  outside  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  are  composed  of 
four  joints  ;  the  basal  joint  large,  fleshy,  mammiform,  pressed  upon  by  the 
base  of  the  widely  expanded  jaws  ;  the  second  much  smaller,  usually  half 
as  long  as  broad,  and  having  a  somewhat  homy  consistency ;  the  third 
slenderer  tlian  the  second,  much,  sometimes  thrice,  longer  than  broad,  cy- 
lindrical, nearly  equal,  abruptly  truncate  and  bearing  at  its  tip  a  very  long 
tajwring  bristle,  usually  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  antenna ;  beside 
this  bristle,  but  not  in  the  middle,  is  situated  an  exceedingly  minute  fourth 
joint,  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  ocelli  (86:24,25)  are  situ- 
ated just  behind  and  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  antennae.  They  gener- 
ally have  the  api)earance  of  smooth  hemispherical  warts,  some  larger  than 
others  and  occasionally  somewhat  protuberant,  six  in  number  in  most  ma- 
ture caterpillars,  of  which  five  are  generally  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  open 
and  regular  curve,  whose  convexity  is  forward  and  whose  anterior  limit  is 
fi-cquently  marked  by  a  slightly  impressed  line  ;  the  sixth  lies  behind  the 
others  though  at  no  great  distance ;  the  genera  difTcr  somewhat  in  the  varied 
relations  and  exact  position  and  size  of  the  ocelli. 

The  head  varies  greatly  in  general  contour,  esi>ccial]y  about  the  summit, 
which  is  occasionally  produced  into  long,  j>oiuted  boms,  or  bears  elongated 
thorny  tubercles  or  stout  prickly  spines.     It  is  also  generally  covered  to  a 
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greater  or  Ices  extent  by  papillae  or  tubercles  bearing  short  or  lonjf  hairs, 
ur  eliM!  hairs  are  found  arising  directly  from  the  surface ;  for  hairs  in  some 
form,  eitlier  sessile  or  seated  on  papillae,  arc  always  found  upon  some  part 
of  the  head ;  even  of  the  Lycncnidae,  where  this  region  is  retractile  within 
the  first  thoracic  segment  (78-80) . 

I  have  here  described  the  head  as  it  appears,  not  in  its  morphological 
relations.  There  can  be  no  question  that  ideally  the  head  is  composed  of 
several  segments,  most  of  which  bear  a  single  pair  of  inferior  organs  homo- 
logous to  legs,  such  as  the  jaws,  maxillae,  etc.  80,  too,  I  have  s|K>ken  of 
an  outer  and  an  inner  maxillary  palpus,  and  in  treating  of  the  imago  shall 
refer  to  a  single  pair  as  the  maxillae  ;  but  much  confusion  has  arisen  among 
entomologists  in  the  application  of  these  terms ;  ideally,  and  sometimes 
actually,  the  maxillae  of  insects  bear  three  palpi,  any  one  of  which  may 
become  specially  devclo])ed  and  receive  the  name  of  maxilla,  while  the 
others  are  termed  palpi ;  thus  the  organ  called  maxilla  in  one  grou[>  is  not 
always  strictly  homologous  to  what  bears  that  name  in  another  group. 
These,  however,  are  not  subjects  for  discussion  here,  and  ai-e  only  nientiuucd 
to  prevent  misapprehension. 

Th«  body  Emd  Its  appendeiges-  The  body  is  conij>ose4l,  as  lias  been 
stated,  of  thirteen  segments  (Compai-e  Packard,  Am.  nat.,  xix :  308). 
The  integument  is  only  occasionally,  and  in  s))eciHl  areas,  of  a  corneous 
nature,  being  usually  more  or  less  leatliery ;  the  intimate  structure  is  ex- 
ceetliugly  variable,  as  shown  by  Minot  (Arch.  mikr.  anat.  l*(8(i),and  would 
doubtless  furnish  excellent  points  of  distinction  and  affinity  if  carefully 
studlctl.  The  rings  of  the  body  resemble  each  other  essentially,  although 
they  may  bear  very  different  organs  or  vary  considerably  in  size ;  the  first 
and  the  last,  however,  often  differ  from  the  others  in  their  general  appear- 
ance more  than  the  rest  do  among  tlieinselves.  The  first  is  attached  to  the 
head  by  a  continuation  of  its  more  or  less  coriaceous  integument,  and  varies 
more  than  any  of  the  others  in  size ;  sometimes,  as  in  Lycaeuinae,  it  is  very 
tumid  and  {lermits  the  head  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  within  its  folds;  or 
the  segment  partially  covers  the  head,  as  in  the  Papilioninae,  and  bears  a 
pair  of  extensible  scent  organs  ;  at  other  times  it  is  extremely  small,  form- 
ing as  in  the  Ilespcridae,  a  soit  of  neck  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  ;  and  then  the  upper  surface  is  suall  u  cred  in  j)art  by  a  boi'uy 
shield.  The  armature  borne  by  the  first  s  gi  nt  generally  differs  from 
that  upon  the  other  segments,  being  n    re    1      n  in  size  or  less  con- 

spicuous in  nature.  Sometimes,  howc  r  s  n  a  e  Argynnidi,  a  part  of 
it  is  more  conspicuous.  The  terminal  se„  1 1  d  ff"  rs  from  the  others  more 
by  reason  of  its  position  than  from  any  other  cause  ,  frequently  it  is  simi>Iy 
rounded  behind ;  at  other  times  it  develops,  as  in  Cldorip[>e  and  the  Saty- 
rinae,  a  pair  of  backward  projecting  tapering  prolongations  ;  very  often  it  , 
has  a  slight  central  tuberculated  extension.     Usually  the  hairs  arc  longer 
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i)))Oii  tliitt  M-gincnt  than  upon  any  other ;  and  like  the  first  sc^ncnt  it  schloni 
if  ever  bears  appendnges  of  ([uite  tlie  same  chanicter  aa  the  rent  of  the  body- 
A\'ith  theee  exceptions,  however  (and  the  presence  or  absence  of  legs  and 
e]iinicles)  the  joints  of  the  body  are  very  similar  to  each  other.  They  may 
he  divided  into  thoracic  and  abdominal  aceording  as  they  belong  to  these 
|)ro8peetive  regions,  the  former  bearing:  each  a  pair  of  legs,  the  latter  l>ear- 
ing  prolegs  only,  and  always  on  the  third  to  the  sixth  and  on  the  tenth 
altdominal  segments. 

The  legs  (87:13)  are  five-jointed,  the  basal  two  joints  usnally  large  and 
tieshy.  the  apical  three  generally  coriaceous  or  homy,  longer  than  broad, 
the  last  armed  with  a  simple,  small,  bent  or  curbed,  often  heeled  claw. 
The  prolegs  (86:27.3]  ;  87  ;2I)  consist  of  two  very  large,  fleshy,  short 
and  stout  joints,  the  apical  bearing  on  the  inner  side  of  its  tip  a  pair  of 
thickened  pads  moving  laterally,  the  outer  and  sometimes  the  inner  of  which 
bears  a  strongly  curving  row  of  minute  hooks ;  the  ventral  prolegs  are 
directed  downward,  the  anal  pair  or  that  of  the  tenth  segment  both  down- 
ward and  backward  ;  the  latter  are  also  a  little  larger,  and  the  pad  provided 
more  abundantly  with  hooldets.  The  long  basal  portion  of  the  booklets  is 
lightly  imbedded  in  the  skin  and  the  exserted  {Ktrtion  Is  slender,  strongly 
cu^^'ed  and  hooked,  the  hook  sometimes  blunt  and  sometimes  {Minted ;  they 
arc  sometimes  arranged  in  single,  sometimes  in  double  or  triple  rows,  and 
apparently  can  be  extended  aomewlmt  nt  will ;  the  tip  of  the  foot  between 
the  jmmIs  may  be  so  inflated,  especially  in  the  Papilioninae  and  Hesj>eridae, 
as  to  bring  the  rows  of  hooka  outside  and  thus  the  pads  can  be  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure,  the  animal  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  any  object  upon 
which  it  is  standing,  and  also  readily  disengage  itself.  The  hooks  arc 
always  numerous,  thickly  crowded,  and  increase  in  number  with  age ; 
sometimes  us  many  as  one  hundred  are  foimd  on  each  foot. 

Breathing  pores  or  spiracles,  sometimes  called  stigmata,  occur  only  on 
the  first  thoracic  and  first  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments*  ;  they  are 
situated  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  sides,  in  the  centre  or  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  centre  of  the  segments,  and  consist  of  straight  slits  trans- 
verse to  the  body,  surrounded  by  a  thickened  lip,  the  outer  niai^n  of 
which  is  usually  oval  and  frequently  raised  ;  the  spiracles  of  the  first  tho- 
nicic  and  eighth  abdontinal  segments  arc  frequently  higher  than  the  rest, 
es|)eciaUy  in  the  Lycaeninae  and  Ilesperidae,  and  also  often  larger. 

*  In  muv  Lcpiiloptera,  an  in  tlic  youri);;  eat-  Algprnoii  Coolldgp  ot  England,  ttirougb  Ri'v. 

Fr|>lllaruf  Pamphiln  uiindan.xplrarleHuiay  be  Mr.  HelHiu  ot  Exeter.  On  ilrsvrliig  Dr.  Pack- 

fuuntl  on  the  second  and  Ibird  Ihornrit;  sog-  Bnl'"  nulice  In  Ibp  subject  be  diBonverod  the 

iu<'nt«;  andin  luany  otbera  therearGfalHc  spir-  clu^teriHl  tracbpal  tulteH  though  witbout  ex- 

atli'f,  bavin;;  uo  ronnectlun  nltb  the  air  tuhts  tcmal  sign  ot  splraelcs  In  the  larvae  otonc  of 

of  the   tnleriur,  which  mnlfy  iu  tbe«e  (ipg-  the  Sphingidop  ami  hi  Plalj-tianila  ivcropla 

uientit.  as  willbc8cen,<|uiteasin  olhrrB.    My  (Am.  uat.,  i1ll:S3I).    I  believe  these  last  inaj- 

Bttentlon  wKt  tlret  directed  to  the  occs-siDiial  be  found  In  all  Lrpldoplrra.    In  the  perfect 

presence  of  true  spiracles  on  the  binder  tho-  insect,  sh  wc  uludl  see,  there  tn  a  nieBOthoracic 

racic  s^ntentB  of  lepidoplerou^  lar\'ac  by  Dr.  spiracle. 
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The  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments  also  differ  trequently  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  armature  borne  by  the  segments,  and  whether  these  consist  of 
simple  or  compound  spines,  tubercles,  hristle-bearing  papillae,  or  fleshy 
filaments,  they  are  usually  arranged  in  several  definite  longitudinal  series  ; 
but  such  scries  are  frc<iuently  broken  at  the  division  between  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  segments,  a  subdorsal  abdominal  series,  for  instance, 
becoming  laterodorsal  on  the  thoracic  segments ;  sometimes  also  a  series 
is  limited  to  one  or  the  other  region.  On  this  account  and  in  order  to  give 
greater  precision  to  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  caterpillars,  I  have  here 
adopted  a  uniform  nomenclature  to  designate  the  precise  height  on  the  body 
at  which  the  serial  appendages  occur,  as  follows :  dorsal  or  mediodorsal 
for  a  line  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  back ;  sttgrnatal  for  a  line  pass- 
ing along  the  spiracles  ;  lateral  for  a  line  midway  between  these  two ;  lat- 
erodomal  for  a  line  midway  between  the  medio<lorsal  and  the  lateral ; 
subdorsal  for  a  line  between  the  mediodorsal  and  laterodorsal ;  supralaternl 
and  infralateral  for  lines  just  above  and  below  the  lateral ;  lateroslifftnalnl 
for  a  line  midway  between  the  lateral  and  stigmatal ;  sxprriittigmntal  and 
iiifrastigmatal  for  lines  just  above  and  below  the  stigmatal ;  ventral  or 
mediooentrnl  for  a  line  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  belly ;  subventral 
for  a  line  close  to  it ;  latero  ventral  for  one  still  further  removed  from  the 
medioi'entral ;  and  ventrostigmatttl  for  any  between  this  and  the  infra«tig- 
matiil  line.  The  necessity  for  precision  is  greatest  above  the  spiracles,  for 
the  armature  of  the  cateq)illar  is  found,  as  would  be  exi)ected,  almost 
entirely  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  All  of  our  butterfly  caterpillars 
are  clothed  with  hairs,  although  in  the  Papilioninae  and  Kuplocinac  they  arc 
80  short  and  delicate  as  to  leave  the  creature  a  naked  appearance,  and  in 
addition  to  this  most  of  them  have  other  tcgumentary  apjtendages  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body ;  their  arrangement  aflfbrtls  admirable  generic  char- 
acteristics which  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  appropriated. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  character  of  the  arma- 
ture both  of  the  head  and  body  enormous  differences  will  be  found  between 
the  young  and  mature  larvae  of  the  same  species, — differences  which  until 
recently  appear  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  fact  juvenile  cater- 
pillars in  their  first  stage  may  be  tersely  said  to  differ  generically  from 
themselves  at  a  mature  epoch.  In  some  the  change  becomes  an  abrupt 
one  at  the  first  moult ;  in  others  it  is  brought  about  by  comparatively 
slight  alterations  at  successive  moults.  The  differences  consist,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  presence  in  some  juvenile  larvae  of  papillae,  emitting  hairs,  some- 
times of  excessive  length,  arraiigeil  in  definite  series,  all  of  which  entirely 
disappear  at  maturity,  the  body  being  then  clothed  only  with  short  uni- 
formly distributed  hairs  seated  on  pa])illae ;  or,  to  take  another  instance, 
the  head  of  a  newly  bom  catcq>illar,  covered  with  several  lai^  tubercles 
which  entirely  destroy  the  regularity  of  its  contour,  gives  place  to  a  well- 
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ruiinded  head  whoae  summit  bears  a  pair  of  excessively  producei.1  conical 
a{i{>enda^e  ;  or  again,  hairs  seated  on  papillae  arranged  in  definite  scries 
in  a  juvenile  cntcrjiillnr  may  be  supplanted  by  thomv  spines,  amingcd  also 
in  definite  niws  in  the  mature  larva,  but  occupying  an  entirely  dirtbreut 
{Msition  from  the  aeries  seen  in  the  young.  An  examination  of  the  deecriit- 
tiiins  in  the  Inxly  of  this  work  will  aftbrd  many  other  instances  quite  as 
striking  as  those  given  ;  and  from  the  obeenations  of  others  on  many  dif- 
ferent groups  of  insects  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  Is  but  a  too  [>artia] 
statement  of  a  general  law.  (Compare  [>l:ites  70-73  with  74-77;  see  also 
plate  86.) 

Itesides  the  clothing  or  armature  of  the  b(«ly  proper,  there  is  another 
teature  which  may  draw  our  attention  for  a  moment.  Eiieh  segment  is 
divided  into  sections  or  sub-segments,  as  |>crhaps  they  may  be  callcil.  by 
transverse  creases  which  extend  aroimd  the  entire  body  excepting  the  ven- 
tral surface ;  it  is  as  if  the  division  lines  between  adjoining  segments  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  free  motion  of  the  creature.  These  creases,  which 
have  greater  or  less  distinctness  and  depth,  are  found  in  allied  insects  at 
the  same  place,  so  that  even  some  groups  of  considerable  size  may  be  char- 
acterized by  the  number  of  the  sections  into  which  the  principal  body  seg- 
ments are  divided.  As  a  general  ndc  these  arc  nearly  the  same  on 
successi\'C  segments  of  the  b(xly,  but  the  thoracic  segments  often  diii'er 
from  the  nlulominal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  first  and  last  seg- 
ments of  the  body  rarely  agree  with  the  others.  In  the  following,  note  is 
made  only  of  the  distinction  seen  In  the  abdominal  segments. 

In  a  few  catcqiillars  these  segments  do  not  seem  to  be  dMded  at  all. 
Such  are  our  native  Papilioninae  with  which  also  the  gerontogeic  Tliais 
agrees,  although  some  of  the  allied  genera,  Pamassius,  Dorilis  and  Ismene, 
have  three  or  four  sub-divisions.  The  same  simplicity  is  fotmd  in  the 
Chrj'sophanldi ;  and  indeed  the  same  is  the  case  to  a  nearly  complete  extent 
in  all  the  Lycaeninae  though,  excepting  in  the  Chrysophanidi,  they  are 
often  faintly  separable  into  two  subsegments.  The  only  genus  of  Lemonii- 
nae  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  the  European  Nemeoblus,  also  has 
two  subsegments,  though  the  hinder  of  the  two  is  again  subdivided  equally. 
So,  too.  all  the  Argynnidi  and  Melitaeidi  have  too  subsegments,  the  anterior, 
as  is  nearly  the  universal  ease,  considerably  larger,  excepting  that  in  our 
species  of  Brenthis  the  hinder  sulisegment  is  again  divided.  The  Helicon- 
inae  agree  with  the  Argynnidi,  while  in  the  Kiqtioeinae  not  only  is  the 
hinder  half  subdivided  into  two  subsegments,  but  the  anterior  half  as  well, 
though  somewhat  obscurely.  The  next  degree  of  complication  is  found  in 
the  remaining  Xyinphalinae  which  have  four  subsegments,  the  anterior  t)ic 
larger  and  always  bearing  the  principal  armature,  the  hinder  jwrtion  being 
subdivided  into  three  smaller  subsegments.  Anaen,  howe\cr,  has  the 
hinder  portion  subdivided  into  four  subsegments.     It  is  curious  to  note  in 
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tliie  i-onnection  that  Liliytliea  haa  four  subtjcguicnte  as  in  the  bulk  of  the 
Xviniiimlinae,  although  in  this  case  tlic  four  subucgments  are  of  nearly 
e<iual  ttizc.  In  the  remaining  Xytnt>hnlidae,  that  is,  in  the  Satyrinac,  we 
find  a  decided  difference,  the  front  subsegnient  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
ivst  or  scarcely  larger  at  all,  and  the  whole  segment  divided  into  six  sub- 
^cgnients.  A  single  cxccj)ti()n  only  hn»  been  noted  in  tiic  fifteen  species  that 
I  have  been  able  to  cxnniine,  and  thnt  is  in  the  Kuro^tcan  lli|i|iarcliia  hyjtcr- 
antbus,  whicli  has  only  four  subscgincnts,  tlie  fn)nt  one  no  larger  than  the 
ulbers,  wliilc  janira,  placed  next  it  by  some  European  entomologists,  has  the 
normal  numl>er.  Closely  agreeing  with  them  are  the  Picrinae  which  usually 
bave  six  subsegments,  but  in  the  Kuropcan  Aporia  the  last  two  are  hardly 
separable.  A  curious  exception  however  is  to  be  fountl  in  the  Antho- 
cbaridi,  which  usually  have  seven  subsegments,  including  our  own  genutia, 
tlioug}i  the  European  belia  has  but  six  subsegments,  and  the  si>ecies  of 
Zegris  only  five  and  the  last  two  of  these  scarcely  separable  from  each  other. 
In  the  lowest  family  we  find  a  <listinction  between  the  Hesperidi  and  tbe 
Pamphilidi  in  the  greater  number  of  subsegments  belonging  to  the  latter 
group.  The  Hesjteridi  usually  have  five,  the  first  of  them  the  larger. 
But  our  Ilesjtena  montivagus  has  only  four  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
two  species  of  Thanaos,  j>ersius  and  lucilius,  while  Thanaos  juvenalia  and 
another  unknown  s[>ccics  agree  completely  with  the  bulk  of  the  Hesperidi. 
The  Pamphilidi  on  the  other  hand  have  seven  subsegments,  though  a 
remarkable  exception  appears  to  occur  in  the  European  Adopaealineola,  in 
which  the  sui)scgiiicnts  behind  tlie  first  appear  to  be  paired,  so  that  (here 
are  here  but  three  where  onlinarily  there  are  six. 

Finally  a  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  the  glands  having  their 
external  o|>cning  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  These  may  be  divided, 
^■erhaps  naturally,  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  occur  u])on  the  tho- 
racic and  aiKlominal  segments.  Thoracic  glands  are  apimrently  found  in 
the  caterpillars  of  all  butterflies  though  they  are  best  known,  as  they  arc  the 
most  striking,  in  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pajtilioninae.  Here  they  are 
found  on  the  dorsal  surface,  bear  the  name  of  osmateria,  and  consist  of 
a  fork-sha|ie<!  sac  which,  onlinarily  drawn  entirely  within  the  body,  may 
be  almost  instantaneously  tlinist  out  through  a  transverse  slit  in  the  first 
thoracic  segment.  This  organ  when  thus  extruded  is  generally  of  a  bright 
color  and  exhales  a  more  or  less  decide«l  odor  diffcriug  acconling  to  the 
s|>ecics,  being  scarcely  percc))tible  in  Laerlias  and  varying  through  all 
degrees  of  offcnsiveness  to  a  truly  sickening  stench  in  Iphiclidee.  The  con- 
struction of  this  organ  has  been  described  in  somewhat  different  terms  by 
Studer  and  Klemensiewicz.  It  is  really  a  development  of  the  integument 
and  the  cells  at  its  base  are  glandular,  their  secretion  being  perhaps  dis- 
cliargeil  thniugh  pores  of  the  adjoining  cuticula.  "It  may  be  assumed," 
savs  Diuimock,  "tliat  the  odorous  secretion  accumulates  in  the  invaginated 
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hum^  nnd  is  freed  by  their  cxserti<»n,"  When  witlidmwu,  tiiia  organ  lies 
with  one  (if  its  hums  on  eitiier  intoriiir  side  «f  the  body,  extended  backward 
III  the  firrtt  nlKloiiiiiial  sofrnient  aoeonlin";  to  Klemensiewiez,  but  to  the  third 
a(.*cordiii^  to  Studvr,  who  hotli  ^titdietl  the  same  sjieeies,  I'ltjtilio  niacliaon. 
Both  ajfri'e  that  a  deiicntc  ninsoli;  is  attached  to  the  tip  of  each  Iiom,  which 
has  it-i  insertion,  aeconlinj;  to  Studer  on  tlie  dorsal,  but  according  to  KJe- 
menisiewicz  on  tlie  ventnd  ei<le  of  the  bmly.  It  is  by  this  muscle  tiiat  the 
osmnteria  are  withdrawn.  an<l  this  explains  «hy.  during  withdrawal,  one 
may  move  (juite  indej>endently  of  the  other,  and  that  the  invagination 
begins  at  the  tip.  The  extrusion  of  the  osniatcrin  is  presumably  brought 
«lK)Ut  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  boily,  which  fon-es 
the  fluids  of  the  IxmIv  into  the  i-everse*!  osniatcria.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
all  the  butterflies  which  do  not  potisess  osninteria  are  fumislicd,  as  far  as  I 
have  exaniinctl,  on  the  ventnd  surface  of  the  first  thoracic  segment,  directly 
in  front  of  and  between  the  first  (lair  of  legs,  with  a  more  or  less  prominent 
extensile  blmlder-Uke  vesicle  (86:36;  87:10),  which  when  withdrawn 
presents  a  transverse  slit  very  similar  to  tlwit  which  is  found  ujion  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Papilioninae;  and  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  Papilioninuc 
possess  this  inferior  vesicle,  it  may  I>c  presiunetl  that  this  organ  may  have 
a  similar  object ;  but  its  precise  use  has  never  been  clearly  made  out,  though 
it  has  l>ccn  known  since  the  time  of  Ilimnet  a  ccnfnrv-  and  a  half  ago. 

The  alxloininal  glands  are  of  two  t_>-[>es,  and,  as  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  are  found  only  in  the  single  subfamily  Lycaeninae.  One  of  thotie 
types  (87:19)  is  very  similar  to  the  inferior  glands  of  the  first  thoracic 
segment,  but  is  foimd  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surfiicc  of  the 
seventh  abdominal  segment  and  is  indicated  by  a  transverse  slit  at  this 
jH>int,  through  which  there  may  be  occasionally  protruded  a  minute  globular 
vesicle,  which  seems  to  secrete  a  fluid  of  some  sort,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  jioint 
of  great  attraction  to  ants.  This  vesicle  probably  exists  in  all  the  Lycae- 
nidi  as  well  as  in  some  Theclidi,  and  though  it  has  not  been  found  in  any 
of  our  t'hrisophanidi  it  docs  occur  in  the  European  Theator  ballus. 

In  atldition  to  this  form  of  gland  there  are  found  in  some  sfiecies  lateral 
extensile  organs  or  caruncles,  which  may  Ijc  seen  upon  the  sides  of  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  (86:14;  87:14,19).  These  consist  of  exten- 
sile organs  which  when  fully  exserted  arc  cylindrical,  with  a  rounded  sum- 
mit iK'Sprinklcd  with  spiculiferous  needles ;  excepting  in  Thestor  ballus  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  them  in  any  group  besides  the  Lycaenid!  and 
here  they  arc  by  no  means  invariably  present.  These  curious  ajipendagi's 
were  first  observed  by  Pctzhotd  and  the  attraction  to  ants  of  the  central 
gland  found  ujion  the  segment  in  front  was  first  notwl  by  Esper.  Whether 
any  odor  accompanies  the  extnision  of  these  lateral  oi^ns  of  the  eighth 
abtlominal  segment  is  uncertain.  In  the  Indian  C'uretis  thetys  (figure<l  by 
Ilorsfield.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  I.  Co.  i.pl.  12.  fig.  5  —  not  7  a8state<linexpl.  pi.). 
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US  explainetl  to  iiie  explicitly  hy  Mr.  dc  Nic^ville,  tlicy  form  iiumcnsG  non- 
retractile  pilliirs,  doubling  the  heiglit  of  the  body  at  this  point ;  or  rather 
the  body  in  thns  elevated  and  from  the  summit  of  the  pillartt  "ieauc  when 
alarmed  two  long  filamcnlu  or  tentacles  fringed  with  very  long  hairs .  .  . 
which  it  whirls  around  with  altogether  astonishing  raj>idity,  doubtless  to 
frighten  away  ichcuninon flics."  The  caterpillar  Mr.  de  Nic^sille  tells  me  is 
nut  attended  by  ants,  and  therefore  probably  lacks  the  slit  in  the  preceding 
segment.*  In  our  species  the  caruncles  are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be 
visible  without  a  lens,  but  as  pointed  out  by  Dininiock  their  accompaniment 
by  hairs  exposes  still  more  surface  to  the  air,  and  this  gives  a  better  chance 
tur  s)ireading  any  odors  which  they  may  secrete.  Both  this  organ  and  the 
osmateria  are  so  constructed  as  to  present,  says  Diinniock,  "the  greatest 
economy  in  the  use  of  an  odorous  fluid  ...  by  exposing  suddenly  a  large 
surface  moistened  with  the  fluid  to  the  surrounding  air." 

It  is  in  every  degree  |)robable  that  other  abdominal  glands  will  be  found 
in  caterpillars  just  from  the  egg,  for  the  flaring-tipped  hairs  serially 
arranged  with  which  so  many  juvenile  and  some  adult  caterpillars  are 
clothed  (e.  </.  Picris)  may  frequently  be  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
exude  at  the  tip  a  droplet  of  fluid,  the  source  of  wliich  can  only  be  pre- 
sumed, as  in  similar  apj>cudages  in  lower  Lcpidoptera,  to  lie  in  a  gland  at 
the  base  uf  the  hair,  which  is  always  mounted  upon  a  conical  papilla. 
But  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  writer  has  yet  ventured  either  exj)cri- 
nieatatiun  or  diacussiun.  Other  structures  in  the  cateqnllars  of  various 
Lycoeninae  at  birth  may  jiossibly  have  some  similar  pur[)osc. 

Intaraal  organiiatlon  (Plate  62). 

In  considering  the  external  crust  of  the  catcqiillar  and  its  appendages, 
we  have  been  able  by  its  very  organization  to  examine  ea<^'h  part  sejmrately 
without  confusion  ;  for,  by  the  division  of  the  body  into  distinct  regions, 
and  of  the  regions  into  seimrate  rings,  each  bearing  its  special  appendages, 
the  mind  can  readily  locate  these  and  recall  them  when  necessary.  The  same 
will  also  be  found  to  be  true  of  the  future  etjiges  of  the  animal's  existence. 
\\'hen,  however,  we  come  to  the  internal  parts,  the  case  is  generally 
dittercnt ;  for  both  now  and  later  the  organs  run  in  a  longitudinal  course 
through  the  body  and  disregard  in  great  measure  not  only  the  jointed  struc- 
ture but  even  the  regional  distinctions  of  the  bo<ly.  To  systematize  our 
examination,  theretbrc.  we  must  treat  them  differently,  and,  separating  them 
into  natural  subdivisions  according  to  their  functions,  discuss  them  in  that 
scfjuence  which  promises  to  give  us  the  clearest  conception  of  their  use. 

As  the  basis  of  the  whole,  we  have  the  structural  framework  of  the 
animal,  its  outer  crust ;  and  since  power  of  movement  is  the  primal  need 

rctravtcd  tieiieatli  it,  uiitl  so  aJUiifetlier 
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of  a  living  creature,  we  ehatl  first  consider  the  muscular  Bvatem,  through 
which  the  framework  and  its  appendages  are  moved  ;  next  we  shall  take  up 
the  digestive  system, the  province  of  which  iato  prepare  crude  autriment  for, 
the  insect ;  the  further  preparation  of  this  nutriment  by  oxygenation 
requires  that  we  should  follow  with  the  respiratory  system ;  and  the  distri- 
hution  of  the  nutriment  over  the  body  by  the  circulatory  system  completes 
the  circuit  of  the  relation  of  food  to  the  creature ;  but  whether  the  natural 
action  of  these  systenks  be  voluutary,  as  in  the  first  mentioned,  partly 
voluntary  and  partly  involuntary,  as  in  the  second,  or  wholly  involuntary, 
as  in  the  last  two,  they  all  require  to  be  brought  into  relation  to  the  will  of 
the  animal,  or  their  vital  action  ceases  ;  we  shall  therefore  consider  next  the 
nen-ous  system,  the  seat  of  volition  and  sensation.  We  shall  follow  this 
with  the  glandular  or  secretory  system,  since  its  sole  independent  represen- 
tative is  the  organ  which  serves  to  secrete  silk,  by  means  of  which  the 
caterpillar  is  able  to  walk  where  it  needs  to  procure  nourishment.  These 
arc  all  the  systems  which  have  to  do  simply  with  the  life  of  the  individual, 
but  there  is  still  another,  the  reproductive,  which  must  take  the  highest 
place  as  related  to  the  life  of  the  species ;  though  in  the  caterpillar  this 
remiuas  in  an  embryonic  condition,  a  condition  of  preparation  for  future 
development;  and  finally  we  shall  consider  briefly  the  cellular  system, 
whose  extreme  development  b  confined  to  the  larval  stage  and  is  intimately 
related  to  all  the  other  systems. 

ICaacalar  syBtam.  The  muscular  system  of  caterpillars  consists  almost 
entirely  of  flat  ribbons  of  simple  muscular  fibre.  For  convenience  sake, 
and  also  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  natural  classification,  they  may  be  divided 
into  those  occurring  in  the  head  and  those  confined  to  the  body. 

The  head  is  mostly  filled  with  conical  muscular  bundles,  attached  by 
their  bases  to  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  the  posterior  two-thirds, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  vault 
of  the  head ;  the  apices  of  these  conical  masses  converge  toward  the  middle 
longitudinal  line  of  each  hemisphere,  and  then  i>a8s  downwar<l,  terminating, 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  head,  in  a  white,  glistening,  tendinous  cord,  lying 
just  behind  the  optic  nene  and  reaching  down  into  the  mandibles,  which 
they  serve  to  close.  The  extensors  of  the  mandibles  are  attached  behind 
and  below  the  ocelli,  and  pass  directly  to  the  outer  base  of  the  mandibles, 
which  they  enter  by  means  of  a  tendon  attached  to  the  interior  wall  of  the 
same.  The  retractors  of  the  labrum  arc  slight,  fiat,  muscular  ribbons, 
attached  at  one  extremity  along  the  whole  of  its  upper  interior  edge  and  at 
the  other  to  the  facial  triangle ;  the  labnmi  is  drawn  inwards  by  a  double 
muscle,  which  starts  above  Irom  its  attachment  along  each  side  of  the 
median  suture  above  the  facial  triangle,  and  passes  freely  downwards,  the 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  confluent,  diminishing  in  breadth  downward,  and 
terminating  in  a  single  tendon  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  labrum. 
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A  band  or  ribbon,  made  np  of  aimple,  longitudinal,  parallel,  muscular 
fibres,  collected  into  two  contiguous  strips,  the  inner  tbe  narrower,  ruos 
.from  one  end  of  the  boily  to  tbe  other,  near  the  akin,  between  the  spiracles 
and  the  ventral  side  of  the  body.  In  Enphoeades,  however,  the  double. 
8tri|>s  form  on  each  side  one  brond  ribbon  made  up  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  independent,  similar,  contiguous  cords.  Kach  etrij)  is  properly 
made  up  of  a  series  of  bands,  one  to  each  segment,  extending  across  its  entire 
Icngtli,  and  they  are  permeated  by  uiinutc  tracheal  vessels  running  mainly 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  From  the  anterior  end  of  the 
inner  strip  of  each  segment,  a  slender  muscular  strap  runs  obliquely  to  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  line  of  the  segment.  licneath  the  insertion  of  the 
longitudinal  bands  sets  of  nearly  parallel  but  slightly  converging  hands 
run  to  the  ventral  line  at  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  succeeding,  or  at 
the  jjosterior  edge  of  the  same,  segment.  Above  the  spimcles,  on  each  side, 
are  three  slightly  oblique  muscular  ribbons,  tbe  lowermost  lying  nearer  the 
integument  than  the  others,  its  lower  edge  touching  the  base  of  the 
tracheae.  These  three  strips  are  not  continuous  on  succee<ling  segments, 
but  the  innermost  broadens  posteriorly  and  becomes  two  in  tbe  euccee<ling 
segment,  its  inner  half  repeating  the  same  on  the  next  segment  and  so  on. 
Beneath  all  these  longitudinal  bands,  as  seen  fn>m  within,  i.  p.,  lying 
nearer  the  integument,  and  at  the  anterior  edge  of  each  segment,  a  narrow 
transverse  belt  encircles  the  whole  body,  passing  at  the  stigmatal  line  oier 
the  longitudinal  tracheal  vessel  which  unites  two  contiguous  spiracles,  and 
strapping  it  to  the  integument. 

The  flexor  muscles  of  the  true  legs  originate  in  the  body  just  beneath 
the  origin  of  the  outer  of  the  two  longitudinal  muscular  ribbons  of  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  extend  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  segment. 
The  nmscles  of  the  prolegs  consist  of  flat  bands  forming  a  muscular  coating 
to  the  walls  of  the  legs,  passing  in  a  direct  line  downward,  narrowing  as 
they  go ;  they  do  not  cross  each  other,  nor  pass  to  opi>osite  sides  of  the 
legs,  but  are  entirely  simple. 

Passing  now  to  the  muscles  attached  to  the  internal  organs,  we  find  the 
coating  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  mere  film,  overlaid  by  delicate  parallel 
strips  of  muscular  fibres  crossing  diagonally  in  opposite  directions  ;  besides 
these  there  are  longitudinal  nmscles  arranged  in  sets,  each  set  separated 
from  its  neighbors  and  composed  of  several  slender  ban<ls,  traversing  the 
entire  length  of  the  stomach  ;  those  next  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lines  are 
more  prominent  than  the  others  and  on  the  anterior  are  larger  than  on  the 
posterior  half;  sometimes,  however,  the  transverse  encircling  muscles  arc 
more  highly  develoi)ed  than  the  longitudinal ;  the  sets  on  the  dorsal  lines 
are  united  into  a  double  band  at  the  anterior  extremity  and  pass  to  the 
oesophagus,  where  they  are  more  widely  separated  ;  the  oesophagus  is  pro- 
vided also  with  other  longitudinal  muscles,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  trans- 
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^'c^»e  cncirvting  bands.  The  aiuall  intestine  is  covered  nnth  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal  bauds  of  thick,  white  and  glisteoiDg  muscular  tissue ;  at 
its  anteriur  end  especially,  where  the  alintcutary  canal  is  greatly  constricted, 
it  is  thickly  covered  with  short  longitudinal  muscles,  whose  hinder  extrem- 
ities dovetail  into  other  longer  sets ;  besides  these,  there  arise  from  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine  a  number  of  parallel  bands  of 
muscular  fibre,  which  embrace  it  diagonally,  passing  around  to  the  ventral 
surfiice  of  its  anterior  extremity ;  starting  just  in  front  of  the  [wstcrior  iu- 
sertioD  of  these,  and  interlacing  with  them  at  right  angles,  is  another 
shorter  set  of  parallel  muscles,  whose  other  extremities  are  attached  to  the 
body-wall ;  still  further,  a  set  of  four  independent  parallel  muscular  bands 
[>asses  beneath  and  sup[>orts  the  jHMterior  end  of  the  small  intestine,  reach- 
ing horizontally  from  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  eighth  abdominal  seg- 
ment to  the  op]>oaite.  The  colon  is  iiimished  simply  with  longitudinal  and 
transverse  muscular  bands,  heavier  than  those  on  the  stomach-wall. 

DlgMtlve  systam.  The  digestive  tract  of  the  caterpillars  of  butter- 
flies consists  of  an  alimentary  canal  with  anterior  appendages  (salivar}' 
glands)  and  posterior  appendages  (biliary  vessels).  The  alimentary  canal 
is  a  simple,  straight,  cylindrical  tube,  varied  by  expansions  and  contractions, 
which  divide  it  into  an  oesophagus  (at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  the 
salivary  glands  are  emptied),  a  long  intestine,  or  stomach,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  a  short  intestine  (toward  the  anterior  end  of  which  the  biliai^' 
vessels  are  attaclied)  and  a  colon. 

The  oesopliagus  consists  of  two  parts :  anteriorly  a  simple,  straight, 
e<tual  tube,  and  posteriorly  a  larger  portion  swollen  in  the  middle  —  a  sort 
of  "crop" — which  is  better  provided  with  muscular  bands  and  extends  part 
way  into  the  cavity  of  the  second  thoracic  segment.  The  stomach  is  much 
the  more  conspicuous  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  and,  indeed,  the  most 
conspicuous  organ  in  the  body ;  it  is  a  straight  swollen  tube,  always 
crowded  with  food,  and  only  occasionally  larger  in  the  anterior  portion 
because  the  animal  has  recently  gorge<l  itself;  it  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  thoracic  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  abdominal  segment  and 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  amount  of  food  that  has  been  swallowed ; 
the  walls  seem  to  be  the  merest  film,  traversed  by  muscular  fibres,  which 
by  lines  not  deeply  impressed  divide  the  surface  into  narrow,  rouude<l, 
transverse,  parallel  lobes,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  up[>er  or  the 
under  surface  to  the  middle  of  either  side  and  which  alone  prevent  a  j>er- 
fectly  free  and  direct  movement  of  the  fragments  within.  There  is  also  an 
investing  tunic  of  longitudinal  muscles,  and  the  two  layers  can  readily  l>e 
se)>arated  from  each  other.  This  organ  seems  to  act  mainly  as  the  recej>- 
tacle  of  the  recently  devoured  food,  since  the  fragments  at  the  jiosterior 
end  seem  scarcely  more  digested  than  those  which  have  just  entered  the 
anterior  extremity.     At  the  middle  of  the  seventh  abdominal  segment,  or 
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in  tlic  LycHcnidoe  mucli  earlier,  the  alimentary  canal  tnpera  suddenly, 
being  eiiwra]>ped  by  a  stntng  band  of  investing  nmecles,  and  then  enlarges 
slightly  and  the  intestine  begins  ;  this  also  consists  of  a  straight  cylindrical 
tube  surrounded  by  thick  walla  of  muscular  tissue,  both  longitudinal  and 
encircling,  the  former  csjiecinlly  distinct  and  moulding  the  interior  walls 
into  very  prominent  longitudinal  ridges ;  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight 
in  Ilaniadryas  ;  it  is  of  equal  size  throughout,  a  little  more  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  stomach,  and  generally  extends  halfway  firom  the  end  of 
the  stomach  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The  colon  is  a  simple  straight  tube 
capable  of  considerable  expansion,  but  of  the  same  size  as  the  intestine 
when  not  distended  by  excrement ;  usually  much  shorter  than  the  intestine 
and  nearly  globular  when  distended,  it  is  sometimes  (as  in  Callophrys) 
nearly  as  long ;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  ]>ermitting  tlie  ready  passage 
of  the  excrement  fi-om  the  body. 

The  salivary  glands  are  a  pair  of  long  flat  ribbons,  extending  from  their 
attachment  at  either  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  oesophagus,  backward, 
beside  the  alimentary  canal.  In  Anosia  they  are  straight,  ta])cring  slight- 
ly and  regularly  U>  a  bluntly  rounded  tip,  and  look  like  flattened  braided 
cords,  being  compressed  along  the  median  line,  while  each  side  is  deeply 
excised  at  regular  frequent  inter\'als,  into  bead-like  prominences.  In 
Polygonia  they  appear  as  scarcely  tapering  tortuous  threads,  and  reach  the 
middle  of  the  third  thoracic  segment,  where  tliey  appear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  tracheal  tubes  at  the  base  of  the  laterodorsal  spines. 
They  are  straight,  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  tapering  in  Ilamadrj'as,  but 
form  large  and  broadly  tortuous  tubes  in  Callophrys,  their  extremities  at- 
tached near  tlie  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  to  the  dorsal  vessel.  In  the 
lower  families  they  are  flattened  and  ribbon-like ;  in  Eurymus  bent  abrupt- 
ly outward  beyond  the  middle,  tapering  regularly  to  a  bluntly  rounded  tip ; 
in  Epargyreus  uniform  in  diameter,  crinkled,  reaching  the  front  of  the 
stomach,  where  they  are  attached  to  tissue  about  the  dorsal  vessel  by  a 
slender  suspensory  thread. 

The  malpighian  or  bUiaiy  vessels  originate  as  slender  organs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  intestine ;  as  tolerably  large 
sacs  in  Polygonia,  Hamadryas,  Callophrys  and  Eurymus,  in  slender 
(Anosia)  or  very  slender  thread-like  tubes,  which  either  so  continue 
(Epargyreus)  or  expand  into  a  sac  (Euphoeadcs)  ;  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  origin  the  vessel  subdivides  into  three  branches  (the  under  branch 
originating  just  before,  in  Epargyreus  a  short  distance  before,  the  other 
two),  which  are  strongly  waved  or  crenulatcd  cords,  and  are,  throughout, 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  tube  or  sac  at  its  very  origin ;  the  under 
branch  passes  forward  usually  in  a  tortuous  but  in  Eurymus  in  a  straight 
course  above  the  nervous  cord,  along  and  in  contact  with  the  under  outer 
surface  of  the  stomach,  to  a  distance  varying  according  to  the  group,  from 
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about  the  front  of  the  Hbdoniinnl  region  in  Anoeia  and  Callophrj-8,  to  near 
the  nikldle  of  the  tliird  abdoiiiinni  segment  in  Kpnrgyrciia ;  here  it  hcmie 
njMin  itself  and  returns  in  n  similar  manner,  a  little  higher  up,  to  the  point 
frimi  which  it  started ;  the  two  other  branches,  which  are  a  little  smaller 
than  the  fir^t,  extend  forwarti  and  then  baokwarti  in  a  eimilar  manner  and 
to  a  somewhat  similar  distance}  eometiiuce  one  of  the  three  threads  reach- 
ing farthest  forward,  sometimes  one  of  the  others,  according  to  the  tribe; 
one  of  the  upper  branches  passes  along  the  up[>er  outer  portion  of  the 
stomach,  the  other  along  its  side ;  all  three  branches  pass  outside  the  tra- 
cheal tubes  which  invest  the  stomach,  and  when  all  have  retume<i  to  the 
point  from  which  they  startcil,  the  extremities  of  the  three  are  collected 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  single  intricate  convoluted  mass  en- 
veloping the  intestine,  and  covering  also  the  whole  surface  of  the  colon 
with  their  more  delicate  terminal  threads.  When  the  posterior  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  pressed,  whitish  particles  can  be  seen  to  move  in  an 
irregular  manner  within  the  raalpigbian  vessels.  In  the  characteristics  of 
their  main  portion,  the  mal|nghian  vessels  are  much  slighter  and  shorter 
in  Euphoeades  and  E|)arg}'reus  than  in  the  higher  butterflies. 

Respiratory  Bysteiu. — ^The  respiratory  organs  of  cnter|>illars  consist  of 
tracheal  vessels, ^-cylindrical  tubes  composed  of  closely  compacted,  shining, 
silverj-,  spiral  threads,  enveloped,  or  at  least  the  principal  stems,  by  the 
thinnest  possible  investment  and  ramifying  endlessly ;  they  have  their 
origin  at  the  spiracles,  situated  on  cither  side  of  the  body  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  first  thoracic  and  first  eight  alxlominal  segments 
—  in  the  last  segment  a  little  higher  up  the  sides  than  in  the  others,  and 
especially  so  in  the  Lycaenidae.  The  tracheal  trunks  divide  at  their  very 
origin  into  a  considerable  number  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  branches,  which 
at  once  push  their  way  into  different  portions  of  the  neighboring  oi^ns, 
presenting  an  ap{>earaDce  resembling  the  aerial  roots  of  some  tropical  tree ; 
most  of  them  reach  the  stoinach  and,  diminishing  abruptly  in  size,  at  once 
branch  at  wide  angles  and  ramify  all  over  it,  every  fold  or  lobule  being 
tracked  by  two  or  three  of  the  finest  of  the  threads ;  the  intestine  is  trav- 
ersed only  by  the  finer  tracheal  tubes  ;  other  shorter  branches  permeate  the 
floating  oi^ns,  attach  themselves  to  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  and  track 
along  the  cord-like  ap|>endages.  Each  set  of  tracheae  is  connected  at  its 
base  with  the  set  in  front  of  and  behind  it  by  a  tube  as  large  as  any  of 
them,  which  emits  several  short  branches ;  thus  if  any  spiracle  is  closed  by 
accident  its  neighbors  may  do  service  for  it. 

These  vessels  are  somewhat  modified  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  ; 
the  tracheae  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  are  larger  and  branch  more 
extensively  than  those  of  any  other  segment  (although  the  spiracle  is  no 
larger  than  the  others)  their  ramifications  extending  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach  ;  while  those  of  the  third  and  second  and  especially 
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the  second  thoracic  segment,  where  there  are  no  spiracles,  arc  email  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  connected  with  the  bunch  in  the  first 
abdominal  scjpnent  behind  by  only  a  small  longitudinal  canal.  The  first 
thoracic  segiueot,  which  has  a  spiracle  and  generally  one  of  larger  size  than 
usual,  bears,  howc\'er,  an  extensive  bunch  of  tracheae.  The  anterior  branch 
of  this  bunch  supplies  the  head ;  it  arches  upward  on  each  side  along  the 
hinder  eilgc  of  the  head,  until  it  meets  that  of  the  opposite  aide,  when  the 
two  join  so  strongly  that  considerable  force  is  required  to  part  them  ;  and 
the  only  murk  of  separation  is  a  pale  line  on  the  dusky  surface.  As  soon 
as  they  meet,  they  bend  toward  the  heatl,  then  separate  and  run  side  by 
side  beneath  the  muscular  mass  which  occupies  most  of  the  head,  over  the 
double  cephalic  ganglion  and  curve  over  towarti  the  labrum.  Before  unit- 
ing, these  two  opposite  branches  emit  from  their  anterior  surface  similar 
branches,  which  also  run  beneath  the  muscular  maas  toward  the  anterior 
aud  lower  part  of  the  head  ;  some  curve  upward  and  embrace  the  muscu- 
lar mass  from  below ;  lialf  way  between  the  spiracle  and  the  top  of  the 
head  this  first-mentioned  arching  branch  emits  from  its  posterior  surface  a 
slender  offshoot,  which,  together  with  another  branch,  coming  almost  direct 
from  the  spiracle,  pass  toward  the  tracheae  of  the  opposite  side,  and  unite 
at  the  median  line  with  a  similar  set  from  the  op^wsitc  trachea. 

Circolatory  system.  The  circulatory  system  consists  mainly  of  the 
"dorsal  vessel," — a  straight  tube,  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  next 
the  skin  ;  it  seems  to  be  comjiosed  externally  of  an  excessively  fine  whit- 
ish pellucid  film.  It  is  of  varying  shapes,  simple  and  uniform  in  Anosia, 
ending  in  a  well-rounded  tip  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  ;  as  slender  as 
the  nervous  cord  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  third  abdominal  segment  in 
Haniadryas  ;  but  beyond  this  point,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
body,  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  much  larger  size,  and  retains  the  same  as 
far  as  the  seventh  abdominal  segment ;  here  and  in  the  next  segment  it 
ex{>ands  into  a  fusiform  reservoir  and  then  taj>crs  to  the  end  of  the  body  ; 
in  Callophrys  it  is  comparatively  large  and  equal  as  far  as  the  third  ab- 
dominal segment,  though  it  expands  slightly  at  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  salivary  glands  near  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region.  The  dorsal 
vessel  is  very  clastic  and  flexible,  and  when  one  side  is  pulled  even  pretty 
forcibly  the  other  remains  in  place.  It  is  seen  to  be  slightly  enlarged  at 
the  division  lines  of  the  segments  marking  the  ends  of  the  chambers,  where, 
l)y  the  reflection  of  the  tissues,  a  valvc-Uke  structure  is  formed,  by  which 
the  fluids  are  forcetl  from  one  chamber  into  the  next,  the  movement  being 
from  behind  forward. 

NervoDS  systam  (86 :1).  The  nervous  system  of  butterfly  larvae  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  horizontal  disks,  connecte<1  by  a  straight  slender  double 
ribbon,  emitting  lateral  threads,  and  which  runs  along  the  floor  of  the 
internal   cavity  from   the  head,  where  it  extends  upward,  encircles  the 
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alinientnry  canni  and  expands  into  n  pair  of  lobes,  to  near  the  tip  of  tlic 
abdomen. 

Viewed  from  above,  the  cephalic  ganglia  conuist  of  a  pair  of  nearly  glo- 
bular or  siibpyrifonn  lobes,  closely  joined  by  their  inner  edges,  or  at  least  in 
juxtaposition  ;  they  are  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  head,  just  above 
the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  a  level,  above,  with  the  top 
of  the  fnmtnl  triangle.  From  the  lower  anterior  outer  angle  of  each  lobe, 
the  optic  nerve,  large  at  base,  but  gradually  tapering  beyond,  passes  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward,  in  a  straight  course  toward  the  ocelli ;  as  it 
reaches  them  it  cxjuinds  into  a  broad  field  comprising  the  ocelli, — black 
conical  masses,  their  apices  plunged  in  the  ner^'ous  tissue  fonning  the  fiel<l. 
Just  behind  the  origin  of  the  optic  ncr\c  another  independent  ner^■e  arises, 
extending  to  the  upper  |>ortion  of  the  tendinous  corI  which  terminates  the 
great  muscidar  mass  of  the  head  and  moves  the  mandibles.  A  little  further 
removed  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  on  the  lower  anterior  edge  of  each  lobe, 
n  little  within  the  middle,  another  slender  nerve  arises,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  course  to  the  base  of  the  antennae. 

From  the  lower  outer  edge  of  each  cephalic  lobe  a  nervous  cord  passes 
downward  and  a  little  backward,  the  two  embracing  the  oesophagus,  and 
then  convei^s  until  they  unite  in  the  siiboesophngeal  ganglion,  a  horizont:U 
lenticular  disk,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  head  just  above  its  hinder  edge ; 
just  beneath  the  oesophagus  these  embracing  cords  are  nnite<]  by  a  cniss 
thread ;  this  suboesophagcal  ganglion  throws  out  lateral  nerves,  directed 
forward  and  outward,  and  is  strapiMsl  in  its  place  by  transverse  muscles, 
one  just  in  front  and  another  just  behind  it,  which  originate  together  on 
tJie  floor  of  the  body  ;  and  the  hinder  of  which  is  strengthened  on  each  side 
by  a  secomlary  muscle,  which  runs  backwanl  beside  the  cord  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, divaricating  slightly. 

The  ganglia  of  the  body-segments,  which  are  similar  in  genera!  character 
to  the  suboesophageal  ganglion,  are  situated  in  or  near,  generally  a  little  in 
advance  of,  the  middle  of  each  segment,  as  far  as  the  seventh  abdominal 
segment,  where  there  is  a  pair,  in  close  proximity,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  with  these  the  nervous  cord  terminates.  AU  the  ganglionic  disks  are 
connected  by  a  pair  of  ribbons,  generally  lying  in  such  close  proximity  aa 
to  ap[iear  to  be  single  and  straight,  but  anteriorly  they  are  separated  some- 
what widely. 

In  leaving  the  suboesophageal  ganglion,  the  nervous  ribbons  run  nearly 
parallel,  or  with  only  a  slight  outward  cnne,  to  the  first  body-ganglion. 
Starting  again  close  together  at  the  middle  of  the  jwsterior  border  of  the 
first  ganglion  they  diverge  in  straight  lines,  but  very  gradually,  until  they 
are  nearly  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of  the  first  ganglion  (which  is 
often  twice  as  far  removed  from  the  second  as  from  the  suboesophagcal 
ganglion),  and  then  converge  more  rapidly  and  enter  the  second  ganglion 
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at  its  outer  anterior  border.  The  distance  from  the  second  to  the  third 
ganglion  is  effected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  fourth  ganglion  is  but  little 
removed  from  the  third,  being  in  fact  nearer  to  it  tlian  the  latter  is  to  the 
[Hiint  of  greatest  divergence  of  the  ribbons  in  advance  of  it ;  it  is  sometimes 
situated  in  (he  middle  of  its  segment  as  in  Kuphoeades,  sometimes  at  its 
anterior  edge  as  in  Anoeia  and  Eurymus ;  sometimes  wholly  within  though 
at  the  )H>Bterior  edge  of  the  last  thoracic  segment,  as  in  Kpargj'reus; 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ganglia  the  ribbon  is  straight,  slightly  longer 
than  broad,  broader  than  at  any  point  posteriorly,  and  its  separation  into 
two  cords  is  not  readily  seen,  though  in  Euphocades  it  can  be  determined 
here  as  throughout  the  whole  lengtli  of  tlic  conl.  llchiud  this  the  ganglia 
are  nearly  equidistant  (up  to  those  of  the  seventh  abdominal  segment)  and 
connected  by  a  straight  double  ribbon,  scarcely  broader  than  either  one  of 
tlie  cords  between  the  second  and  third  ganglia,  and  which  is  seen  to  be 
double  only  by  the  slight  divergence  of  the  cords  in  advance  of  each  gan- 
glion as  they  enter  it.  The  last  ganglion  is  situated  in  the  seventh  abdo- 
minal segment,  just  jK>sterior  to  the  preceding,  and  these  two,  of  whicli  the 
eleventh  is  the  larger,  either  appear  almost  to  coalesce  at  their  adjoining 
edges,  or  they  do  completely  coalesce,  as  in  Euphoeades  and  Epargyreus. 
From  the  second  abdominal  segment  backward,  the  nervous  cord  does  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  alimentary  canal,  but  considerable  fatty 
tissue  is  interposed  between  them ;  in  advance  of  this,  however,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  fatty  tissue  appearing  as  if  strapped  in  its  place  between 
tlie  nervous  conl  and  the  integument  by  the  branches  of  the  former. 

Fi'om  each  side  of  each  abdominal  ganglion  two  lateral  nerves  are 
cinitte<l,  the  anterior  at  right  angles,  the  posterior  in  a  slighty  posterior 
direction  and  soon  forking,  and  at  their  bases  the  two  are  connected  by  a 
delicate  film,  besides  these  a  lateral  thread  springs  from  each  side  of  the 
main  commissures  just  in  front  of  the  ganglia,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
transferred,  as  in  Euphoeades,  to  the  ganglion  itself.  In  the  tlioracic  seg- 
ments there  is  a  similar  arrangement  of  nerves,  but  in  the  first  ganglion 
only  the  anterior  lateral  nerve  is  present,  and  it  is  directed  forward ;  the 
third  ganglion  on  the  other  band  follows  the  rule  of  the  abdominal  ganglia, 
wliile  in  the  second,  the  nerves  are  confluent  at  their  origin,  directed  at 
right  angles  outward,  and  almost  immediately  diverge  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  forward,  the  other  backward.  In  addition  to  the  lateral 
nerves,  the  terminal  ganglion  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  longer  and 
stouter  posterior  nerves,  reaching  into  the  hinder  segments,  the  outer  cords 
trending  somewhat  outward. 

Qlandnlar  ByBtstn.  The  glandular  system  consists  of  only  a  single 
pair  of  vessels  having  an  independent  outlet  at  the  surface  of  the  body : 
these  are  the  vessels  for  the  secretion  of  silk  ;  their  outlet  is  u|>on  the  laiiium  ; 
and  from  this  jioint  backward  they  consist,  first,  of  a  delicate  thread  or 
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duct  running  back  along  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  a  straight, 
slightly  wa.\j  or  tortuous  course,  to  a  point  varj-ing  from  the  middle  of 
the  thoracic  to  the  beginning  of  the  abdominal  segments ;  and  second,  of 
a  larger  but  still  very  slender  sometimes  flattened  tube  or  vessel  proper 
(though  scarcely  laiger  in  Hamadryas  and  Aglus),  which  has  at  first  an 
irregular  course  but  runs  beside  the  stomach  to  a  point  of  attachment  on 
the  same,  generally  in  the  sixth  abdominal  segment,  terminating  in  a 
slender  thread.  It  has  the  greatest  and  most  complicated  development  in 
the  skippers  which  spin  more  silk  than  others.  In  Epargjrreus,  for 
instance,  the  vessel  begins  to  expand  as  it  enters  the  abdominal  region,  and 
continues  of  the  same  diameter,  as  tar  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  abdo- 
minal segment ;  then  it  turns  abruptly  back  upon  itself,  above  its  former 
course,  as  (ar  as  the  front  of  the  second  abdominal  segment ;  again  turns 
back  with  equal  abruptness,  above  its  previous  course,  and,  diminished  to 
nearly  one-half  its  former  diameter,  extends  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  abdominal  segment ;  it  then  turns  upward  at  right  angles  along  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  same,  or  a  Uttle 
higher,  and  again  resumes  it«  general  backward  direction ;  on  this  it 
extends,  with  a  slightly  wavy  course,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  stomach, 
when  it  turns  downward  and  inward  again  and  soon  terminatee  in  a  blunt 
tip,  its  extremity  scarcely  slenderer  than  its  width  when  it  is  freed  from  the 
coils  on  the  sides  of  the  stomach.  The  coiled  or  reversed  portion  covers  a 
distance  of  5.75  mm.  The  initial  duct  is  9.5  mm.  long,  the  stouter  part 
of  the  vessel  12  mm.  long,  and  the  slender  terminal  portion  11.5  mm. 
long. 

The  length  of  the  initial  duct  is  rarely  so  long  as  here  and  in  Hamadryas 
is  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  while  the  length  of  the  whole  varies 
from  a  little  over  12  mm.  in  Eurymus,  to  as  much  as  65  mm.  in  Anosia. 
In  all  other  species  examined  the  sudden  change  of  direction  found  in 
Epai^yreus  on  the  third  abdominal  segment  is  wanting,  the  second  abrupt 
reversal  of  direction  being  the  last.  In  some,  as  in  Callophrys  and  Euphoe- 
ades,  the  stouter  part  of  the  vessel — always  the  part  before  any  reversal 
of  direction — ^lies  wholly  upon  the  ventral  surface  beside  its  mat«,  but  in 
others  the  two  lie  removed  from  each  other  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sides.  There  is  considerable  variation  too  in  the  point  at  which  the  first 
and  second  reversals  occur ;  in  some  the  first  is  at  the  second  abdominal 
segment  (Hamadryas,  Polygonia,  Callophrys),  in  others  at  the  third 
(Eurymus,  Euphoeades),  while  in  Epargyreus  it  is  at  the  fifth  ;  the  second 
reversal  is  always  at  the  first  or  second  abdominal  segment ;  and  beyond 
this  point  the  narrowing  tube  has  always  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course. 
Throughout,  the  alimentary  canal  is  closely  hugged. 

Raprodnettra  system.  The  organs  of  generation,  as  far  as  they  are 
developed  in  the  mature  male  larva,  consist  of  a  pair  of  compound  organs, 
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situated  in  the  middle  or  posterior  part  of  the  doraum  of  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment,  and  connected  by  a  slender  thread  to  minute  bodies  in  the  poete- 
rior  portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  last  segment.  The  compound 
organs  or  testes  are  placed  next  to  the  alimentary  canal,  those  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  in  juxtaposition  but  with  no  direct  communication.  They  are 
more  or  less  elongated,  ovate  or  reniform  in  shape,  bright  colored,  and 
quadriiobed,  containing  each  four  similar  chambers  in  a  row  from  in  front 
backward  ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  each  testis  ends  in  a  very  short  and 
slender  thread.  Just  behind  each  testis  a  delicate  pellucid  thread  arises, 
which  passes  posteriorly  and  a  little  downward  until  opposite  the  spiracle 
of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment ;  here  it  plunges  downward  toward  it,  and 
passing  through  the  mass  of  tracheae  to  those  of  the  seventh  aegmeut, 
sweeps  around  toward  the  medioventral  line  of  the  body,  and,  passing 
through  an  independent  muscular  bundle  scarcely  larger  than  itself,  which 
stretches  transversely  across  the  body  at  this  point,  enters  a  minute  whitish 
sac,  situated  just  beneath  the  termination  of  the  intestine. 

The  ovaries  of  the  female  are  situated  in  the  same  place  as  are  the  testes 
in  the  male,  aod  consist  of  a  pair  of  long  obovate  sacs,  bluntly  rounded  at 
each  end,  vertically  disposed,  approximated,  but  with  the  lower  end  curved 
outward  ;  they  arc  white,  and  each  consists  of  a  bundle  of  four  similar  tubes. 
The  whole  structure  is  completely  homologous  with  the  corresponding  parte 
of  the  male,  and  as  will  be  seen  the  future  development  of  the  parts  in  one 
set  is  paralleled  by  that  iu  the  other. 

Cellular  Bystem.  A  caterpillar  seems  made  to  gormandize ;  the  muscles 
are  few  and  either  serve  to  give  action  to  the  alimentary  canal,  to  transport 
the  animal  to  a  feeding  spot,  or  to  remove  the  old  integument  to  admit  a 
larger  growth  and  greater  capacity  for  food ;  they  will  not  enable  it,  by 
rapid  movements,  to  escape  an  enemy  ;  those  of  the  head — and  there  is  little 
but  muscle  therein  —  are  almost  exclusively  attached  to  the  jaws ;  other 
organs  serve  the  same  purpose ;  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  ;  spinning  glands  fill 
some  of  the  space,  and  they  are  used  only  to  give  the  insect  a  foothold 
when  eating  or  travelling  in  search  of  food ;  air  vessels  supply  the  means  of 
using  the  food  for  nourishment ;  the  nervous  system  is  very  slight  and  most 
of  its  ramifications  are  addressed  to  the  muscles.  Yet  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  material  in  the  cavity  shows  that  this  gormandizing  has  an  imme- 
diate object ; — namely,  the  storing  up  of  nourishment  for  future  use  during 
the  great  changes  that  are  to  occur  during  the  subsequent  quiescent  state ; 
for,  completely  enveloping  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  and  oc- 
cupying all  possible  space  between  this  and  the  muscles,  the  tatty  bodies  are 
really  the  most  conspicuous  portions  of  the  interior  organism  of  a  caterpillar ; 
it  is  upon  this  that  the  parasites  feed  and  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  it 
that  the  animal  attacked  by  them  finally  perishes. 
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THE  PUPA   OR  CHRYSALIS. 


The  tonj  embrace,  the  WnJer  kl«i 

^Vbli'h  love  to  itH  eiprf-sslon  brings, 
Arr  but  the  husk  the  cbryeBlls 


Bxtomal  features- 


Chryaalida  of  buttet4]ieB  present  an  outward  apfiearance  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  either  the  caterpillar  or  the  imago.  Quiescent  in  condi- 
tion, organs  of  motion  are  useless,  and  are  therefore  enveloped  in  sheaths 
and  folded  compactly  upon  and  glued  to  the  body,  which  on  its  part  is  en- 
tirely comeous  for  its  better  protection,  and  shows  little  of  the  primary 
distinctions  into  head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  head  is  seldom  distin- 
guishable from  the  thorax  by  anything  more  than  a  sutural  impression,  or 
is  slightly  prominent,  and  although  upon  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  more 
or  leas  distinct  regional  contour  clearly  dividing  the  thorax  from  the  abdo- 
men, it  is  entirely  concealed  below  by  the  appendages  of  both  head  and 
thorax,  which  are  those  of  the  imago  in  a  partially  developed  condition  and 
are  extended  in  an  almost  common  mass  over  the  whole  of  the  thorax  and 
half  of  the  abdomen.  In  its  forming  condition  all  these  organs  can  be 
separated  from  the  body,  but  once  hardened  they  are  immovably  attached 
to  it. 

It  will,  however,  be  both  convenient  and  proper  to  treat  of  these  different 
regions  separately,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  notion  of  the  exact  structure 
of  the  insects  in  this  stage. 

The  head.  The  head  is  a  more  or  less  rotmded  compact  mass  of  about 
equal  height  and  length  but  broader  than  either,  usually  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  but  in  Lycaenidae  crowded, 
by  the  great  expansion  of  the  prothorax,  entirely  upon  the  under  surface. 
There  are  no  distinguishable  sutures  dividing  the  head  into  regions  or  sec- 
tions. The  outer  anterior  portion,  covering  the  eyes  of  the  future  imago, 
is  always  more  or  less  full,  frequently  protuberant  and  conical  or  p}Tami> 
dal,  apparently  for  no  other  object  than  to  protect  the  parts  beneath, 
although  these  would  not  seem  to  be  so  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
fiiture  insect  as  other  cephalic  organs  which  are  not  so  carefully  guarded  ; 
the  position  of  the  eyes,  however,  is  such  as  to  render  them  more  liable  to 
injury,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  prominences  are  more  marked  in  the 
Nymphalidac  which  hang  bv  the  tail  and  swing  in  every  breeze,  and  in  the 
Papilioninae  (87 :6)  which,  although  girt  araund  the  middle,  have  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body  projecting  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  being  fastened 
by  a  loose  girth  have  some  fr-ecdom  of  motion,  tlian  they  are  in  the  other 
groups.  In  the  Pierinae,  however,  the  same  object  is  effected  by  a  single 
anterior  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  head,   wliich  in  a  girt  chr^-salis 
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would  protect  these  parte  of  the  head  as  effectually  as  the  double  comution 
of  the  Papilioninae.  It  ie  evident  from  the  condition  of  tlie  parts  in  the 
Picrinac,  aa  from  the  nearly  or  quite  equal  development  of  all  the  part«  of 
the  eyes  in  all  butterflies,  that  these  projections  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
nflonling  additional  space  for  the  material  which  is  to  form  the  parts  beneath. 
At  the  lateral  base  of  the  parts  covering  the  future  compound  eye  is  a 
strongly  curved,  moderately  broad  and  equal,  smooth  band,  which  I  have 
termed  the  occllar  ribbon  (86i22,23;87;24)  because  it  seems  to  be  cor- 
related with  the  curbing  niw  of  ocelli  of  the  larval  head,  the  anterior  curving 
limits  of  which  are  generally  marked  in  the  larval  head  by  a  distinct 
impression  (86:24).  At  the  upper  posterior  part  of  the  head  the  antennae 
take  their  rise,  at  some  little  distance  apart,  and  at  once  diverge  from  each 
other,  passing  in  exactly  opposite  directions  along  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  between  the  front  border  of  the  prothorax  on  one  side  and  the  upper 
termination  of  the  ocellar  ribbon  on  the  otlier,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
latter,  crossing  to  the  thorax  just  below  it  and  then  continuing  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  posteriorly,  between  the  winge  and  the  lege,  over  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  abdomen.  The  front  of  the  bulk  of  the  head  is  limited  below 
by  an  angular  suture,  making  a  projecting  angle,  from  which  a  piece  (the 
epistoma?)  is  sometimes  cut  ofl^  (87:15).  Just  below  it,  variously  developed 
in  form  and  size,  but  usually  small,  slender,  longitudinal  and  pentagonal, 
is  a  piece,  probably  the  labrum,  which  separates  on  either  side  more  or  less 
triangular  opposing  projections,  broad  at  ba^e,  their  apices  joining  or  nearly 
joining  beneath  the  labrum  ;  these  represent  the  mandibles.  Behind  these 
(87 :6)  is  a  long  double  ribbon,  broad  at  base  but  narrowing  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  continuing  nearly  equal  side  by  side  in  a  straight  line 
posteriorly,  beyond  the  hinder  limits  of  the  thorax ;  they  are  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  maxillae,  the  future  spiral  tongue ;  beneath  their  expanded 
base,  entirely  concealed,  with  no  separate  sheath  of  their  own,  but  lying 
extended  posteriorly  and  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  straight  line  over  the 
thorax  are  the  labial  palpi. 

The  thorax.  The  thorax  is  distinctly  divided  above  into  its  three  usual 
sections,  the  mesothorax  being  invariably  largest  and  more  or  less  tumid, 
often  provided  with  a  greatly  elevated  central  prominence  and  occasionally 
with  lateral  ones  of  lesser  size  ;  the  prothorax,  however,  attains  considers 
ble  dimensions  in  the  Lycaenidae,  in  which  respect  their  chryealids  resemble 
the  larva  rather  than  the  imago ;  in  all  the  other  groups  both  the  pro- 
thorax and  mctatliorax  ore  comparatively  insignificant,  the  metathorax  re- 
sembling the  first  abdominal  segment ;  beneath  and  on  the  sides  the  thorax 
is  entirely  hidden  by  its  own  apj)endages  and  those  of  the  head ;  the  wings, 
suboval  in  form  and  of  course  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  imago,  are 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the 
basal  four  segments  of  the  abdomen,  the  hinder  part  almost  entirely  con- 
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ct'iOed  by  the  anterior,  which  are  superimposed  upon  them  but  allow  of 
tlivir  apitearance  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  along  their  whole  superior  and 
soineliuiee  iMWterior  edge ;  the  inferior  edges  of  the  wings  sometimes  adjoin 
near  the  tip,  but  usually  the  tongue  and  often  also  the  antennae  are  inter- 
jHised ;  at  the  very  base  of  the  superior  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  that  of  the 
inferior  wings,  the  wing  is  shouldered,  humped  or  spined  and  to  these 
jHirts  I  have  given  the  names  of  basal  wing  tubercles  in  my  descriptions. 
Sometimes  the  wings  are  not  raised  by  the  thickness  of  their  thecae  above 
the  general  contour  of  the  body,  but  at  others  they  are  considerably  raised 
and  even  ridged  at  their  edges.  The  legs  are  actually  all  bent  at  the  apex 
of  the  femora,  the  femora  directed  forward,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  backward  in 
a  straight  line ;  all  the  femora  are  therefore  concealed  ;  the  tibiae  and  tarsi 
of  the  first  two  pairs  lie  side  by  side  tapering  and  converging  slightly 
toward  their  tip,  the  middle  pair  outermost,  the  two  together  filling  the 
space  between  the  antennae  and  the  tongue ;  the  hind  pair,  however,  is 
entirely  concealed,  lying  beneath  the  front  edge  of  the  wings ;  the  appen- 
dages then  lie  side  by  side  from  the  ventral  line  outwards,  in  the  following 
visible  order:  (87:6,16)  tongue,  fore  legs,  middle  legs,  antennae,  and 
wings ;  the  tongue  generally  reaches  as  far  as  the  wings  but  sometimes 
(Lycaeninae  and  a  few  Xymphalidae)  falls  considerably  short  of  it,  and  at 
other  times  (some  Hespcridae)  extends  far  beyond  them,  the  portion 
beyond  being  free ;  the  antennae  also  usually  extend  just  as  far  as  the 
wings,  but  sometimes  (e.g.,  Papilioninae)  fall  short  of  them  by  about  one- 
tourth  ;  the  wings  usually  reach  nearly,  sometimes  quite,  to  the  tip  of  the 
fourth  abdominal  segment,  while  the  middle  legs  arc  never  more  than 
about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  wings  and  the  fore  legs  are  shorter  still, 
esj>eeially  in  the  Nj-mphalidae.  In  the  suture  between  the  pro-  and  meso- 
thorax,  close  to  its  outermost  limits,  is  the  aperture  of  tlie  thoracic  spiracle 
(87:11),  which  is  a  narrow  slit,  in  some  groups  (e.g.,  Xymphalidae)  con- 
cealed by  a  fold  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mesothorax,  and  sometimes  has 
its  presence  marked  by  a  minute  oval  blister  of  independent  coloring  upon 
the  roeeothomx  (Lycaeninae)  ;  while  in  others  it  is  a  minute  circular  orifice 
bounded  by  an  equal,  rather  broad,  semicircle  or  semioval  of  velvety,  very 
close,  and  short  pile,  also  upon  the  mesothorax  (Hesperidae).  Although 
in  the  larval  stage  this  thoracic  spiracle  belongs  to  the  prothorax  its  rela- 
tions in  the  pupal  stage  are  rather  mesothoracic. 

Th«  abdomen.  The  abdomen  is  cylindrical,  consisting  of  ten  seg- 
ments, the  third  or  fourth  slightly  larger  than  the  basal,  beyond  them 
tapering  rather  rapidly.  Tlie  basal  four  segments,  as  already  stated,  are 
concealed  on  the  ventral  surface  by  the  appendages  of  the  head  and  thorax, 
but  they  as  well  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  evidently  of  uniform  length 
throughout;  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  however,  are  increasingly 
contracted  upon  the  under  surface  in  most  species,  causing  this  surfiice  of 
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the  alxiomen  to  be  nearly  etmight  in  a  lungitudinal  dire^  ion,  while  tlie 
up)>er  surface  is  strongly  curved ;  in  the  Hcsperidae,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  tenth  segment  is  peculiarly  modified  to  form  the  cremaster 
or  anal  button  (87:1),  a  more  or  lese  tetraquetral,  tapering,  curving, 
bluntly  docked  prominence,  its  convexity  upward,  homologous  with  the 
anal  plate  of  the  caterpillar,  its  apex  and  sometimes  its  inferior  surface 
furniuhcd  with  a  very  large  number  of  long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  cor- 
neous hooks,  strongly  crooked  and  usually  thickened  at  the  distal  extremity, 
by  means  of  which  the  chr^'snlis  is  securely  fastened  to  the  silk  the  lana 
lias  spun.  In  the  Lycaeninac  tlic  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  so  curved 
over  as  to  bring  the  cremastcr  upon  the  under  surface  and  it  simjily  forms 
a  slightly  tumid  mass,  bearing  the  booklets  on  its  outer  and  posterior 
edges.  At  the  inferior  base  of  the  creraaster,  upon  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  ninth  abdominal  segment,  is  the  closed  anal  orifice,  its  sides  broadly  but 
slightly  tumid  and  these  again  often  bounded  by  curving  ridges  ending  in 
an  anterior  tubercle,  homologouu,  as  Kiley  has  shown,  with  the  anal  prolegs 
of  the  cateqiillar,  the  wliole  part  being  often  so  greatly  developed,  espec- 
ially in  the  Nymphalidae,  as  to  crowd  still  further  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
segments  just  anterior  to  it.  Tlio  s]iiracles  are  transverse  slits  bounde<l  by 
semllimar  lips  and  occur  on  the  second  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments, 
those  (in  tlie  second  and  third  being  partially  concealed  by  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wings.  Occasionally  (e.  g.,  Basilarchia)  a  single  segment,  or  more 
frequently  (e.  g.,  Picris.  Laertias,ctc. )  two  or  three  consecutive  segments 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  have  metlian  or  lateral  prominences  ; 
but  the  most  ordinnrj-  armature  consists  of  scries  of  tubercles,  warts  or 
simple  spines  arnuigcd  in  longitudinal  rows,  in  otch  of  which  there  is  one 
apjiendage  to  csich,  or  nearly  everj- segment,  except  the  last  two  :  occasion- 
ally there  is  a  lateral  continuous  or  nearly  continuous  ridge  of  considera- 
ble prominence,  and  there  is  also  frequently  a  slight  median  ridge ;  trans- 
verse ridges  of  any  considerable  prominence  seldom  occur  and  are  then 
usually  confined,  at  least  tlie  conspicuous  ones,  to  n  single  segment,  and 
especially  to  the  fourth  abdominal  segment. 

Intaraal  stmctar«  (PI.  62,  fig.  5). 

For  the  sake  of  readier  comparison,  we  will  follow  here  the  same  order 
pursued  in  our  account  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  caterpillar ;  but  so 
little  is  known  of  the  variations  in  the  Internal  structure  of  chrysalids  of 
butterflies,  that  our  account  must  be  very  im[)erfect. 

MuBcnlar  system.  The  thorax  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  muscular 
bundles,  the  principle  portion  of  which,  for  the  movement  of  the  future 
wings,  is  divisible  into  two  sets.  One  of  these  acts  is  restricted  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  thoi-ax,  and  its  fibres  arc  directed  from  the 
base  of  the  wings  towanl  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface,  those  of  the  oppo- 
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site  sides  inclining  towards  each  other  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle. 
In  the  V-shaped  epace  between  them,  and  including  all  the  upper  domed 
part  of  the  mcsothorax,  is  the  other  set,  running  longitudinally  in  euper- 
imposed  layers.  In  general  the  muscles  of  the  aMomen  seem  to  be 
situated  much  as  in  the  larva,  but  are  more  compact  and  almost  or  alto- 
gether longitudinal,  the  oblique  muscles  disappearing.  Those  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen  consist,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  of  a  ribbon, 
composed  of  two  contiguous  strips,  the  outer  slightly  the  broader,  runn  ing 
next  the  integument  through  the  entire  length  of  the  abdomen,  the  inner 
edge  at  about  its  own  width  Irom  the  ncn-ous  cord. 

DigMtive  Bystom.  The  oesopht^tis  is  a  mere  thread-like  vessel  and 
runs  straight  to  the  stomach ;  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  it  is  at  once  directed 
upward  and  suddenly  expands  into  a  small,  bulbous,  muscular  crop,  the 
anterior  upper  part  of  which  ojiens  into  the  food-reservoir  or  paunch,  a 
subfusiform  blind  sac,  broadly  rounded  at  tip,  in  the  nearly  adult  pupa 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  third  or  fourth  abdominal  segment,  and  lying 
over  the  stomach :  in  the  early  stages  of  the  chrysalis  it  forms  with  the 
crop  a  simple  minute  sac.  Directly  following  this  crop,  the  digestive  track 
witlens  greatly  and  forms  the  stomach,  a  cylindrical  tube,  tapering  in  front, 
suddenly  contracted  at  its  posterior  end.  It  is  very  large  in  the  young 
pupa,  but  gradually  contracts,  terminating  at  last  near  the  end  of  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment  and  only  a  little  beyond  the  full  grown  food-reservoir. 
On  each  side,  at  the  base,  the  stomach  bears  within  some  rounded  lobes, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  crop,  and  besides  these,  arranged  in  a  row  down 
each  side  of  the  median  line,  it  is  profusely  covered  with  small  pea-like 
pockets.  The  intestine  in  a  nearly  mature  chrysalis  is  a  rather  large,  cy- 
lindrical tube,  about  three  times  as  broad  as  the  oeeophague,  slightly  tor- 
tuous, especially  anteriorly  ;  in  the  mature  chrysalis,  however,  considerable 
change  has  been  effected,  for  the  intestine  has  rapidly  grown  to  a  much 
greater  length  at  the  expense  of  its  diameter,  which  is  now  hardly  twice 
that  of  the  oesoph^is;  it  is  a  little  latter  at  the  two  extremities,  but 
otherwise  equal  and  much  more  tortuous ;  at  first  it  is  directed  upward, 
forward,  and  slightly  to  one  side  for  a  short  distance ;  then  it  doubles  upon 
itself,  crosses  to  the  opposite  side,  and  moves  upward  in  a  tortuous  man- 
ner to  the  colon,  which  it  enters  a  little  behind  and  to  the  left  of  its  anterior 
extremity.  The  colon  is  a  small,  oral  or  pyrifonn  sac  and  gradually  passes 
into  the  broad  straight  rectum,  which  seems  only  a  contbuation  of  it. 

The  salivary  vessels  are  composed  of  slender  threads  of  a  uniform  size 
throughout,  without  any  size  distinction  of  duct  and  gland  ;  they  first  run 
straight  beside  the  slender  oesophagus,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  meso- 
tborax,  when  they  take  a  double  turn,  and  beyond  this  are  at  first  straight 
and  reach  only  as  far  as  the  stomach ;  but  afterwards  they  become  very 
much  longer,  and  instead  of  being  straight  form  exceedingly  fine,  crinkled 
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threads,  which  collect  in  a  longitudinally  disposed  mass  on  each  eide  of  and 
touching  the  oesophagus,  foniiing  by  their  convolutions  a  fueiform  oihss 
which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  metathorax. 

The  malpighian  vcHsels  arise  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  without  the  intervention  of  any  baaal  sac,  the  three  branches 
arising  almost  together  at  a  vety  short  distance  from  the  haae  of  their 
common  stem  and  parting  from  it  at  right  angles.  One  of  the  branches 
extends  along  the  superior  lateral  walls  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  its  anterior  half  (perhaps  farther,  later  in  life)  and  then  returns ;  the 
other  branch  of  the  outer  set  passes  along  the  inferior  lateral  wails  of  the 
stomach  ;  they  are  all  very  delicate,  and  after  their  return  are  strongly  con- 
voluted, enwrapping  the  intestine  but  not  the  colon. 

Respiratoiy  ayBtem.  The  tracheae  seem  to  be  much  as  in  the  lar\-a, 
only  greatly  reduced  in  size,  very  delicate  and  not  at  all  opaque.  The 
tubes  in  the  poateriorpartofthe  body  are  small,  but  from  the  third  abdomi- 
nal segment  forward  they  begin  to  enlarge  ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  longitudinal  canals,  which  are  everywhere  larger  than  the  other  vessels, 
and  largest  in  the  first  abdomiDal  segments,  but  again  reduced  in  size  in 
the  thorax,  where  they  are  less  than  half  their  former  diameter. 

Clrculatoxy  Bystem.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  a  slender,  equal  canal,  lying 
next  the  integument  of  the  future  imago  (86:17).  Between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  abtlominal  segments  (behind  which  it  is  very  obscure)  it  ta  firmly 
attached  above,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  but  elsewhere  is 
free  ;  on  all  the  abdominal  segments,  behind  the  first,  it  expands  laterally 
at  the  posterior  limits  of  the  segment ;  on  the  first  segment  it  broadens 
slightly,  and  in  front  of  the  expansion  begins  to  diminish  gradually  and 
slightly  in  size,  so  that  when  it  enters  the  thorax  (from  the  abdomen)  it 
becomes  reduced  to  half  its  former  size.  As  it  enters  the  thorax  from 
behind  it  plunges  downward  to  Just  above  the  oesophagus  in  advance  of  the 
food- reservoir,  then  passes  rapidly  upward  again  to  the  upper  wall  of  the 
body,  which  it  follows  to  the  middle  of  the  mcsothorax,  diminished  again  to 
half  its  fonner  size,  so  as  to  appear  a  mere  thread ;  and  then,  casting  free 
again,  passes  forward  as  in  the  larva,  reaching  the  oesophagus  again  in  the 
prothorax  in  the  young  chrysalis  ;  but  as  it  grows  older  this  part  bends  more 
and  more,  until  in  the  mature  chrysalis  it  has  completely  doubled  on  ita 
course,  running  directly  downward  and  backward  until  the  oesophagus  is 
nearly  reached  and  then  turns  forward  parallel  to  the  latter. 

NervoiiB  Bystem.  The  principal  changes  which  take  place  during 
pupation  are  the  enlargement  of  the  cephalic  lobes,  the  shortening  of  the 
entire  cord,  and  the  concentration  of  the  thoracic  ganglia.  Between  the 
cephalic  and  thoracic  ganglia  the  nervous  cord  in  Hamadryas,  where  we 
have  studied  it  most  attentively,  is  moderately  broad,  flattened  and  double  ; 
the  thoracic  ganglion,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  five  ganglia  succeeding 
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in  the  lan'a  the  euboeeophagal  ganglion  (except  such  aa  are  absorbed  iti 
nitu) ,  is  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  mesothorax ;  it  is  oval  and  evidently 
composed  of  two  unequal,  anterior  and  posterior,  elements,  for  slightly  in 
front  of  the  middle  it  is  pierced  by  a  vertical  passage  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  portion  in  fVont  of  this  has  a  slight,  independent  tumidity ;  from  near 
the  middle  it  emits  lateral  nen'es,  double  at  their  origin,  which  pass  townnl 
the  wings,  and  just  before  the  hinder  end  a  rather  prominent  nerve,  which 
runs  backward  halfway  to  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  main  cord  and  nearly 
as  large  as  it,  evidently  feeding  the  lege ;  besides  these  there  is  another 
similar  pair,  also  running  backward  but  divaricating  a  little,  which  ori^- 
natee  from  the  widest  [mrt  of  the  posterior  portion.  Behind  this  ganglion 
the  cord  is  very  slender  and  a  little  before  entering  the  abdomen  emitu  a 
pair  of  slender  but  very  distinct  nerves,  which  are  directed  backward  but 
divaricate  considerably,  jwssing  to  the  inflated  longitudinal  tracheal  canals  ; 
there  is  no  ganglionic  enlargement  at  their  origin,  but  it  perhaps  indicates 
the  site  of  the  former  sixth  body  ganglion.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
abdomen  the  nervous  cord  appears  to  thicken  and  forme  a  pseudoganglion 
of  an  elongate,  fusiform  shape,  terminating  just  before  the  first  abdominal 
ganglion  ;  this  appearance,  however,  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  abdomen  the  cord  is  overlaid  by  an  investment,  mainly  pellucid,  but 
not  [lellucid  enough  to  allow  the  true  cord  to  be  seen,  excepting  from 
beneath  ;  this  investment  does  not  cover  the  ganglia  to  an  equal  extent,  but 
only  as  a  film ;  so  that  the  abdominal  development  of  the  nervous  system  is 
an  exceedingly  delicate  cord,  expanding  at  four  diiFerent  points  into  lenticu- 
lar, disk-like  ganglia  of  a  small  size,  but  many  times  exceeding  the  cord  in 
diameter,  the  whole  enwrapped  in  this  scmi-pellucid  investment  which 
makes  it  ap[iear  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  excepting  in  Iront  of  the  first 
true  abdominal  ganglion,  where  the  investment  becomes  swollen  and  less 
pellucid,  resembling  a  greatly  elongated  ganglion.  The  purpose  of  this 
investment,  the  "bauchgefass"  of  the  Germane,  ie  not  underetood,  but  that 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  proved  by  Leydig,  who 
pointed  out  that  it  was  an  expansion  of  the  floor  of  the  neurileme  uniting 
abo^e.  The  abdominal  ganglia  arc  equidistant  in  the  mature  chrysalis  of 
Hamadryaa,  but  vary  with  age  and  species;  the  first,  which  is  scarcely 
broader  than  the  cord,  and  noticeable  mainly  by  its  whitish  color,  is  situated 
in  Hamadrjas  near  the  end  of  the  second  segment ;  the  second  at  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  fourth  ;  the  third  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  and  the  last  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  segment  ,■  the  last  is  larger  than  the  others  and  emits 
four  delicate  [Msterior  nerves ;  each  of  the  abdominal  ganglia  is  also  provided 
with  lateral  nerves,  similar  to,  but  more  delicate  than,  those  of  the  larva. 
Between  all  these  ganglia,  the  cord  does  not  at  first  pass  in  a  straight  line 
but  in  tolerably  strong  lateral  sigmoid  cun-es,  as  if  the  ganglia  were  being 
crowded  together  faster  than  the  cord  could  contract. 
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In  Newport's  observations  (Phil,  trane.,  1834)  on  the  changes  in  the 
nervous  conl  of  Aglaia  urticae  (86:2-12),  he  shows  a  more  considerable 
change  between  forty-eight  and  fifty-eight  hours  than  perhaps  between  any 
others  of  the  stages  he  has  drawn  and  described,  winch  are  successively 
(after  the  pupal  state  is  assumed)  1,  13,  18,  24,  36,  48,  and  58  hours. 
According  to  his  account  the  second  and  third  (original)  ganglia  at  this 
period  "approach  and  coalesce,  and  the  double  ganglion  thus  formed  is 
only  separated  from  the  larger  thoracic  mass,  composed  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ganglia,  and  part  of  the  sixth,  by  very  short  but  much  enlai^ed  cords." 
As  the  figures  given  by  him  do  not  in  themselves  show  how  this  amalga- 
mation of  the  second  and  third  ganglia  is  affected,  I  examined  the  nervous 
cord  of  Hamadryas,  48,  51  and  55  hours  aft«r  pupation,  with  the  follow- 
ing results :  The  pupa  of  48  hours  age  dilTers  from  that  of  Aglais  only  in 
the  separation  of  the  fourth  ganglion  from  the  united  fifth  and  sixth ;  very 
short  and  broad  ribbons  connected  them,  but  they  were  unmistakably  sepa- 
rated by  half  the  width  of  the  fourth  ganglion  ;  while  the  third  and  fourth 
ganglia  were  separated  by  about  the  diameter  of  the  latter  ganglion.  At 
51  hours  the  condition  was  more  as  representctl  by  Newport  at  48  hours  in 
Aglais,  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ganglia  being  completely  amalgamated 
into  a  single  long  ovate  mass,  while  the  third,  though  clearly  distinct  ft^sm 
the  mass  behind  it,  was  se^mrated  from  it  by  only  less  than  half  its  own 
diameter,  very  short,  stout  ribbons  uniting  the  two ;  it  was  also  of  the  same 
size  as  at  48  hours,  and  the  second  ganglion,  instead  of  travelling  toward 
the  third,  as  Newport  asserts,  retained  very  nearly  or  quite  its  own  place, 
but  was  reduced  in  size,  being  gradually  absorbed  in  place  by  the  cord." 
This  ab8or|}tion  was  entirely  effected  at  55  hours,  as  was  also  the  complet* 
amalgamation  of  the  third  ganglion  with  the  mass  behind  it.  The  second 
ganglion  then  is  not  amalgamated  with  the  third,  but  disappears  in  place— 
a  point  quite  in  keeping  with  the  lessening  importance,  but  continued  in- 
tegrity, of  the  prothorax. 

In  the  chrysalis  of  the  European  Mancipium  brassicae,  however,  in  which 
these  changes,  in  the  wintering  pupa,  take  place  far  more  slowly,  Her- 
o!d  figures  the  nervous  cord  as  if  the  second  ganglion  did  not  disappear 
in  place  but  united  with  the  third  to  form  a  common  mass  from  which 
the  lateral  cords  of  both  the  ganglia  are  represented  as  derived. 

Reproductive  organs.  The  only  noticeable  difference  between  the 
male  organs  of  the  young  pupa  and  of  the  caterpillar  is  in  the  complete 
union  of  the  glands  of  the  two  sides  into  a  spherical  body,  and  in  the  tortuous 
path  now  taken  by  the  threads  that  unite  it  to  a  sac  lying  beneath  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  further  development  is  entirely  in 
these  two  latter  parts ;  the  threads  merely  grow  in  diameter  and  somewhat 

■Brsnilt  afiBcrts,  from  obscrvalioiiH  on  this  at  fnnglta  takes  place  only  by  amalgamntioii. 
iiQtlotlierijpecie4,UiU  redaction  in  the  number      neverbysbiM>rption(Hor.BOC.eat.ItoBB.,xv.). 
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in  length  and  become  the  efferent  duct^ ;  where  they  enter  the  sac  there  is 
at  the  first  a  slight  bulbous  enlargement,  and  it  ia  just  here  that  the  most 
remarkable  growth  takes  place ;  the  bulbs  increase  so  as  to  become  notice- 
able ;  then  a  constriction  takes  place  in  their  common  union  with  the  snc ; 
the  neck  prolongs  t»  what  is  finally  a  slender  tube,  the  ductus  ejaculatorius, 
as  large  as  one  of  the  efferent  vessels  and  much  longer  than  the  whole  body 
of  the  insect,  leading  into  the  intermittent  organ  of  the  male;  while  the 
bulbs  grow  in  a  similar  way  to  form  a  pair  of  tubular  glands  or  seminal 
vescicles,  into  which,  shortly  before  their  union  to  form  the  duct,  the  efferent 
vessels  open  ;  and  these  various  slender  organs, — vessels,  glands  and  duct 
are  at  maturity  enwrapped  and  intertvi-ined  in  a  most  intricate,  common 
and  indistinguishable,  but  loose,  convoluted  mass  which  fills  the  last  four 
segments  of  the  abdomen. 

The  testis  is  clasped  by  fine  tracheal  vessels  which  suddenly  expand 
from  the  larger  tube  of  one  of  the  main  stems  arising  in  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment.  In  the  mature  chrysalis  it  is  crammed  with  spermatozoa,  which 
in  Agltus  are  of  two  sorts,  one  larger  though  only  about  three-quarters  of  a 
millimeter  long  and  pretty  regularly  tapering,  the  other  shaped  as  clubbed 
filaments  less  than  a  quarter  as  long. 

The  changes  in  the  female  oi^ans  are  exceedingly  similar.  With  the 
shortening  of  the  body,  the  first  change  is  in  the  sinuosity  of  the  thread 
which  unites  the  ever  separate  ovaries  to  the  pur  of  sacs  beneath  the  anal 
orifice ;  concomitantly  the  base  of  the  four  terminal  threads  of  the  ova- 
rian mass  begin  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  this  portion  of  the  ovarian 
tubes  practically  remains  merely  a  set  of  ducts,  the  parts  beyond  forming 
the  ovary  proper,  developing  enormously  and  containing  eggs,  usually  in 
varying  stages  of  development  in  each  of  the  four  tapering  tubes  of 
which  it  is  composed  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  which  are  united 
again  at  the  tip,  and  are  then  fiistened  to  the  wall  of  the  fourth  ab- 
dominal segment  above.  But  the  important  new  developments  arise,  as  in 
the  male,  just  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  oviducts,  for  in  a  similar  way 
wholly  new  organs  are  rapidly  developed.  The  single  accessoiy  gland 
and  the  copulatory  pouch  originate  on  opposite  sides,  in  an  entirely  similar 
manner  to  the  paired  accessory  gland.  All  are  at  first  mere  bulbous  ex- 
crescences ofthe  base  of  the  thread  mentioned.  But  some  develop  from  this 
begmning  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  until  in  the  mature  pupa  all  the 
appendages  of  the  butterfly  are  fully  developed. 

Daralopment  of  the  wings.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  changes  in  the 
oi^ans  from  the  larval  condition  to  their  perfect  development  take  place  in 
the  intermediate  quiescent  state,  we  may  here  say  a  word  about  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wings,  fehich  first  appear  as  external  organs  in  the  pupa, 
although  they  should  more  properly  have  been  considered  in  the  precede 
ing  section,  since  they  arise  and  develop  in  the  lar\'al  period.     In   the 
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mature  larva  they  will  readily  be  found  on  the  inner  aides  of  the  second  and 
third  thoracic  segniente,  appearing  ns  oval  pads,  permeated  by  tracheal 
vessels,  situated  just  above  and  scarcely  in  advance  of  the  base  of  the 
tracheae  in  the  respective  segments,  those  of  opposite  sides  directed  toward 
each  other  above.  Their  connection  witli  the  longitudinal  tracheal  canal, 
from  which  arise  the  threads  which  penetrate  them,  is  so  intimate  that  they 
have  been  described  as  originating  from  them ;  but  in  reality  the  wing 
arises  at  the  very  outset  of  larval  life  by  the  infolding  of  tlie  hypoderm  in 
sucli  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  half-iuverted  finger  of  a  glove,  the  point  of 
which  at  the  proper  time  pushes  its  way  outward,  and  when  the  chitinous 
outer  coat  is  cast  off  appears  as  an  external  instead  of  an  internal  oi^an. 
The  legs  and  antennae,  quite  new  structures,  originate  and  develop  in  a 
precisely  similar  way.  In  the  larval  condition  all  are  infolded  hypodermal 
l)ocket8. 

THE  IMAGO   OR  BUTTERFLY. 

But  0 !  what  t«niiK  i-vpreuBJve  m«y  relate 
TherLHiiKc.  llits|ili-i>ilourof  tlidmrw  Innn'il  rXnXei 
Tbeir  texture  nor  iviuponml  of  HImy  tikin, 
fit  i-umliroUH  IIi'hIi  wlltivul,  ur  Inxie  wltbln. 
But  Hoinelhins  than  rorporral  more  reHned, 
Ami  »^\f  an  tlu-lr  liliihe  iiituniiin);  mini). 
In  every  eye  ten  tbatiiwivl  biilllMits  blue, 
Ami  ltvlii|[  |«?»rls  the  vast  horizon  K»xe\ 
G^mm'il  o'er  tbelr  faeaibi  tb<^  mlneA  of  India  gleam. 
Anil  heaven's  own  wardrobe  has  a  rray'J  their  frame; 
Each  Hpanicletl  baok  blight  Hprliiktlng  Hpevkx  nilorn, 
Eauh  plunip  lm1>l1>eB  the  rony  tIneturcU  mom; 
Surpiul  on  p«rh  wing  the  florlil  »pii!<onti  glow, 
Shaded  auil  veiv*!!  with  the  celestial  bow. 
Where  eulourn  blpnil  uii  ever  varying  dye. 


Bxtornal  strncture  (Fl.  62:  Rg.  1). 

The  head  and  appflndagea  (87:25).  The  bead  of  the  imago,  like  that 
of  the  caterpillar.  Is  nomially  composed  of  a  definite  number  of  appendage* 
bearing  rings,  but  as  these  are  greatly  obscured  by  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  some  parts  and  the  abortion  of  others,  we  will  confine  our  description 
simply  to  the  parts  as  they  appear,  without  reference  to  their  mor])ho!ogical 
relationships. 

The  head  as  a  whole  is,  in  general  terms,  transversely  obovate,  whether 
viewed  from  above  or  in  front,  and  is  almost  always  much  higher  than 
long  and  more  or  less  flattened  behind,  next  the  prothorax.  It  is  compact, 
tlie  sides  occupied  by  globular  masses  of  which  the  greater,  and  always  the 
whole  of  the  front,  portion  forms  the  facetted  eyes.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  areas:  the  front,  the  occiput  and  the  flanks.  The  front 
occupies  the  whole  or  most  of  the  front  of  the  head  between  the  eyes  with 
the  anterior  half  of  the  summit,  is  usually  tumid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  devoid  of  any  great  irregularities  of  suHace.     The   occiput,  whitJi 
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<M-cupie8  an  exactly  correspondiDg  jraeitton  behind,  is  also  tumit]  but  gen- 
erally enjoya  considerable  variety  of  contour  within  its  own  botindaries,  the 
upper  portion  being  not  infrequently  ridged,  and  the  sides  producing  little 
J  imminences.  The  flanks  have  a  regular  surface,  occupy  most  of  the  rear 
of  the  head,  arc  bounded  interiorly  by  the  occiput  and  anteriorly  and  ex- 
teriorly abut  upon  the  eyes,  forming  a  part  of  the  globe  which  they 
occupy. 

The  other  parts  in  the  stnicture  of  the  head  which  require  consideration 
arc  the  eyea,  the  antennae  and  the  mouth  appendages. 

The  position  of  the  ej/et  has  already  been  stated.  Anteriorly  they  al- 
ways have  a  similar  boundary,  but  posteriorly  they  do  not  occupy  nearly 
the  whole,  and  sometimes  scarcely  more  than  hnlf  of  the  swollen  mass  of 
which  they  form  a  part ;  they  vary  too  in  the  tiunidity  of  the  mass,  in  most 
8]>ecic8  being  quite  prominent,  while  in  others  and  especially  in  the  Lycae- 
ninae  they  do  not  rise  above  the  general  contour  of  the  surface  of  the 
head ;  ordinarily  and  in  the  tivo  lower  families  always  they  are  naketl ;  but 
in  the  Lycaenidae  they  fre(|uently  have  a  [lortion  at  least  of  the  surface 
sjiarsely  covered  with  short  exceedingly  delicate  hairs;  and  in  the  Njtu- 
phalidnc  they  arc  often  supplied  with  a  pretty  dense  ma^s  of  rather  long 
hairs,  always  standing  erect  and  separate,  and  originating  at  tlie  angles  of 
the  facets.  The  pur[>ose  of  this  clothing  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
eyes  (86:20,21)  are  composed  externally  of  exceedingly  minute  hexagonal 
facets,  varjing,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  from  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  four  thousand  in  a  s^^uare  millimetre.  No  butterflies  are  provided 
with  ocelli,  with  the  single  known  exception  of  the  genus  Lcremn,  where 
some  of  the  species  have  a  single  ocellus  in  the  middle  of  the  front  in  one 
or  both  sexes ;  while  in  some  of  the  lower  families  of  Lcpidoptera  the 
normally  posterior  pair  of  ocelli  alone  occurs  and  is  situated  behind  the 
antennae. 

The  antennae  take  their  rise  in  little  pits,  allowing  them  fidl  freedom  of 
motion  between  the  eyes,  in  the  line  between  the  occiput  ami  the  front. 
In  the  Lycaenidae  they  infringe  a  little  upon  the  eyes,  but  in  all  the  other 
families  they  are  quite  fi'cc  from  them.  They  arc  usually  not  far  from 
the  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  arc  composed  of  a  large  and  variable 
number  of  joints ;  there  is  occasionally  a  difference  of  one  or  two  joints 
between  the  sexes,  in  favor  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other. 
They  are  composed  of  three  parts  :  the  base,  the  stalk  and  the  club.  The 
base  consists  of  two  joints  (the  basal  always  smooth  and  naked)  which  are 
different  in  character  from  the  remainder,  being  very  large  and  stout,  and 
capable  of  a  great  deal  of  motion  upon  one  another  and  within  the  socket, 
while  the  other  joints  have  little  motion  upon  one  another.  The  stalk  is 
of  very  nearly  uniform  size  throughout,  the  joints  usually  very  much 
shorter  near  the  base  than  in  the  part  beyond,  where  they  are  uniform  : 
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it  is  either  entirely  naked  or  is  clothed  throughout  or  id  part  with  scaler  ; 
the  portion  moat  frequently  left  bare  b  a  median  stripe  along  the  under 
surface  ;  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  the  antennae  clothed  with 
hairs.  The  club  is  a  peculiarity  of  butterflies  among  Lepidoptera,  whence 
the  term  "Rhopaloccra"  often  applied  to  them.  It  consists  of  a  regular 
thickening  of  the  apical  jointe  and  varies  greatly  in  extent  and  appearance ; 
in  many  cases,  the  joints  increase  in  thickness  to  so  slight  a  degree  and  so 
gradually  that,  althougli  the  tliicknees  of  the  club  may  be  double  that  of 
the  stalk,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ; 
usually,  however,  it  is  not  difficidt  to  mark  the  limits,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  joints  lose  in  length  what  they  gain  in  thickness,  and  so  present  a 
second  mode  of  determination.  The  club,  like  the  stalk,  is  usually  cylin- 
drical, but  is  not  infrequently  depressed,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
degree,  or  is  even  compressed  or  triquetral.  It  varies  greatly  in  length 
but  may  be  said  to  be  usually  of  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  whole 
antenna.  It  ordinarily  increases  in  size  nearly  to  the  tip  and  then  decreases 
again  with  much  greater  rapidity,  the  terminal  joint  occasionally  bearing  a 
produced  point  at  the  tip ;  in  the  Hesperiflite  a  number  of  joints  are  era- 
ployed  to  form  a  long  and  tapering  tip,  sometimes  nearly  aa  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  club ;  but  in  most  butterflies  the  tip  is  bluntly  rounded.  The 
club  ie  usually  straight,  but  occasionally  droops  or  is  curved  upward,  ot, 
as  in  the  Hesperidae  where  the  tip  is  produced,  the  tapering  apex  is  turned 
at  a  strong  angle  outward  and  backward.  In  the  scaled  antennae  one  or 
two  a))ical  joints  are  usually  bare  to  a  greater  extent  below  than  above,  as 
is  a  broad  field  on  the  under  surface,  — an  expansion  of  the  median  strijie 
of  the  stalk.  Often  one  or  two  slender  carinae  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 
under  surface  and  some  little  dimple-like  depressions  (87 :8)  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  row.  The  contour  of  the  surface  is  rarely  interrupted  at  the 
jointings,  but  in  the  arcuate  clubs  one  side  presents  a  serrate  appearance 
from  the  projection  of  the  apices. 

The  appendages  of  the  mouth  are  the  labrum,  mandibles,  maxillae, 
and  labial  palpi. 

The  labrum  is  only  a  slight  rounded  projection  of  the  centre  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  front,  transversely  corrugated,  soldered  to  the  front  and 
thus  immovable  ;  it  serves  by  its  position  to  guard  the  upper  portion  of  the 
iieculiar  maxillae. 

The  mandibles,  too,  though  somewhat  variously  developed,  are  greatly 
aborted,  immovably  soldered  to  the  head,  inconspicuous  in  size,  triangular 
in  form,  and  serve  only  by  their  situation  to  support  the  sides  of  the  max- 
illae, which  their  a])ices  usually  touch. 

The  maxillae  are  undoubtedly  the  most  peculiar,  as  they  are  the  most 
characteristic  organ  of  the  Lepidoptera.  In  butterflies  they  arc  always 
enormously  dcveloi>ed,  aa  very  long  and  slender  closed  tubes,  hollowed  on 
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their  inner  margin  to  form  by  the  junction  of  the  two  a  canal,  open  at  the 
tip  and  conductinpr  at  the  base  to  the  oral  orifice,  and  which  is  kept  closed 
by  the  interlocking  of  finger-like  plates  on  the  edges  of  the  lateral  troughs 
<87:9,23)-  In  the  Hesperidae  and  next  to  them  the  Papilioninae  this 
tongue  reaches  its  maximum  length,  being  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  while  in  the  Satyrinae  and  some  Lycaenidae  it  is  proportionally 
tthoTteet,  in  some  cases  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the  head.  It  is  furnished 
At  the  tip  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  with  papillae  specially  developed 
probably  as  sense  organs,  which  are  much  more  highly  organized  in  the  tn~o 
higher  than  in  the  two  lower  families,  and  may  by  their  armature  serve 
to  rupture  the  nectar  glands  of  flowers  (61:26-35,39-45,51-57). 

The  labium  itself  is  very  slightly  developed,  being  simply  the  frame- 
work, situated  below  the  oral  aperture  far  removed  from  the  surface,  upon 
which  the  greatly  developed  labial  palpi  are  supported ;  each  side  has  a 
cylindrical  raised  edge,  ujTOn  which  the  jointed  palpus  is  seated ;  usually 
this  wall  b  low,  but  in  the  groups  (such  a»  the  Pierinac)  bearing  a  dis- 
proportionately long  basal  joint,  it  is  exceedingly  produced  and  itself  bears 
great  resemblance  to  an  additional  joint.  The  /nbinl  palpi,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  excessively  developed  and  three-jointed,  the  second  joint  being 
almost  in\'ariably  the  longest  and  usually  much  longer  than  the  other  two 
ti^ther ;  in  the  Hesperidae  it  is  often  very  stout.  The  basal  joint  is  short, 
excepting  in  some  Pierinac,  where  it  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  pal- 
pus ;  while  the  apical  joint,  usually  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  smallest, 
and  sometimes  quite  minute,  is  at  other  times  enormously  developed,  as  in 
the  Libytheinae ;  in  the  Hesperidae  it  is  rarely  one-fourth  as  stout  as  the 
middle  joint,  and  though  always  straight,  often  appears  as  a  mere  point 
projecting  beyond  the  apical  hairs  of  the  middle  joint.  The  palpus  is 
hea^-ily  clothed  with  large  scales  and  usually  heavily  fringed  below  and 
sometimes  above  with  a  mass  of  lung  hairs,  ordinarily  compacted  into 
a  vertical  plane,  but  in  the  Hesperidae  sometimes  so  arranged,  in  a  thick 
regular  mat  of  scale-like  hairs  of  unequal  length,  as  to  give  the  palpus 
a  tetrahedral  or  triquetral  appearance.  They  thus  guard  the  sides  of 
the  rolled-up  spiral  maxillae  which  they  pass  in  their  course ;  they  are 
directed  upward  and  sometimes  apically  forward,  clasping  the  front  of  the 
head,  the  shortest  (in  the  Papilioninae  and  some  Lemoniinae)  reaching 
only  as  far  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  front ;  usually  they  are  much 
longer  than  the  eye  and  in  Hypatus  are  fully  fotu'  times  its  length.  The 
apical  joint  is  usually  clothed  and  ft-inged  to  a  less  extent  than  the  other 
joints. 

The  thorax  and  appendages.  The  thorax  of  butterflies,  as  seen  from 
above,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  meso-  and  metathorax,  the  pro- 
thorax  being  represented  only  by  a  pair  of  bulbous  enlargements  which  I 
have  termed  the  protboractc  lobes  (61:37),  and  which  are  almost  always 
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reduced  to  a  mere  apprceeed  pellicle  in  those  groups  which  do  not  have  the 
ibrc  lege  aborted  in  both  sexes,  as  if  iu  compensation  for  their  atropliy. 
Cholodkovsky  has  recently  tried  to  show  that  these  lobes  were  honiologuea 
of  the  wiugs  on  the  other  thoracic  segments,  but  entirely  without  success. 
The  mcso-  and  mctathorax,  which,  although  ]>crfectly  distinct,  seem  to 
compose  one  homogeneous  whole,  form  a  compact  oval  mass,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  arched  and  sides  sometimes  compressed.  The  meao- 
thorax  is  far  the  most  important  and  is  composed  of  two  unequal  parts,  a 
meeoscutum  in  front  and  a  much  smaller,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  pieo«, 
the  tnesoscutellum,  the  apex  of  which  enters  the  middle  of  the  mesoscutuiu. 
The  metathorax,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  it  is  readily  seen,  is  comj>ost-<l 
above  of  three  j>ieces  placed  transversely,  the  central  piece  being  the  nie- 
tascutellum,  also  more  or  less  wedged  between  the  others,  the  mctascuta. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  the  metathorax  assumes  a  much  greater  importance. 
All  these  part^  vary  in  comparative  dimensions  and  relative  [>ositioaB  in  tlie 
different  groups.  It  may  be  added,  in  general  terms,  that  as  regards  the 
tnuik  of  the  imago,  the  families  seem  to  be  dtstinguislied  by  the  contour  of 
the  principal  masses,  while  the  subfamilies  are  de[)endent  upon  the  shajie 
of  the  grander  parts  which  compose  the  masses,  and  generic  characters  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  structural  details  witliin  the  different  parts. 

The  appendages  of  the  thorax  arc  two  pairs  of  wings  and  one  pair  of 
patagift  above,  and  three  pairs  of  legs  below. 

The  wings,  never  wanting  in  butterflies,  are  attached  resjtectively  to 
the  meeo-  and  metathorax ;  they  are  very  large  in  comparison  with  the 
body  and  seldom  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  although  always  longer 
than  broad.  The  general  form  of  the  fore  wings  is  a  triangle  whose  trun- 
cated apex  is  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  body ;  that  of  the  hind- 
wings  subcircular,  with  a  tendency  also  to  the  triangular  outline.  They 
are  flat,  excepting  that  sometimes  the  inner  border  and  its  outer  angle  in 
the  hind  wings  may  be  guttered  or  plaited  or  bent  at  an  angle.  They  are 
each  composed  of  a  thin  double  film  of  membrane,  covered  on  both  sur- 
faces with  imbricated  scales  and  with  scattered  hairs,  the  latter  particularly 
upon  the  upper  surface  and  upon  the  hind  wings  near  the  base.  This 
double  membrane  is  stretched  upon  a  regular  system  of  tubular  rods. 
tenue<l  nervures  or  veins,  which  hinge  at  the  base  ui>on  the  body ;  they 
conduct  the  nerves  and  air  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  wing.  The  nonnal 
number  of  veins  in  the  wings  of  insects  (38-42)  is  six,  disposed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  pairs ;  the  middle  pair  usually  branches  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  others,  and  supports  most  of  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  In  butter- 
flies the  foremost  vein  is  always  absent  (except  in  the  front  wings  of  some 
male  Hesperidi)  ;  the  hindmost  is  also  very  commonly  wanting,  so  tliat 
there  are  usually  only  five  (often  only  four)  principal  veins,  rather  inai»- 
propriately  designated  costal,   subcostal,   median,   submedian,  and,  when 
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present,  prccoBtal  and  interaal.*  The  precostal,  costal,  eubmcdiao,  and 
internal  ^'eins  are  invariably  simple  and  tennitiate  at  the  margin  or  even 
disappear  before  reaching  it.f  The  subcostal  and  median  veins,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  as  invariably  branched,  and  with  their  offshoots  support 
nearly  the  entire  wing ;  the  subcostal  vein  cun'es  downward  and  the  median 
upward  so  as  to  meet,  or  nearly  meet,  about  the  middle  of  the  wing,  ami 
to  inclose  between  them  a  large  space  called  the  discoidal  cell ;  all  the 
branches  of  the  median  vein  are  thrown  off  from  its  lower  side  before  union 
with  the  subcostal  vein  ;  the  princiiMil  branches  of  the  subcostal  vein,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  thrown  olF  from  its  upper  side,  but  as  the  vein  curves 
downward  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  another  set  is  thrown  off,  at  least 
in  the  front  wings,  from  the  lower  side ;  and  it  is  these  branches,  rather 
than  the  subcostal  vein  proper,  which  unite  with  the  median  vein  to  close 
the  cell.  None  of  the  median  nor  any  of  the  inferior  subcostal  branches 
are  ever  forked  ;  but  at  the  apex  of  the  front  wing,  where  the  play  of  neu- 
ration  is  usually  the  greatest,  the  last  superior  subcostal  branch  is  occa- 
sionally forked.  The  neuration  of  the  wings,  then,  consists  essentially  of 
upper  and  lower  simple  strtught  veins,  and  a  pair  of  middle  veins  which 
unite  with  or  approach  each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  wing ;  and  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  cell  or  loop  thus  formed  throw  off  to  the  border  a 
number  of  branches.  The  veins  are  more  closely  crowded  next  the  front 
edge  of  the  front  wings  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  parts  which  meet  with 
the  greatest  air  resistance  in  flying.  So  cross-veins  proper  exist  in  butter- 
flies, excepting  that  one  occasionally  (especially  in  Papilioninae)  connects 
the  median  and  submedian  veins  next  the  base  of  the  fore  wings.  All 
these  ner\'ure8  and  their  branches,  when  they  do  not  run  into  one  another, 
terminate  at  the  border  of  the  wing,  and  by  their  extension  determine  to  a 
great  extent  its  form ;  for  though  the  membrane  often  recedes  between  the 
tips  of  the  nervures  so  as  to  give  a  scalloped  margin  to  the  wing,  this 
never  takes  place  to  an  excessive  extent ;  while  the  thrusting  forward  of 
the  subcostal  nerMu-es  of  the  front  wing  necessitates  a  more  or  less  &lci- 
form  outline ;  or,  the  great  extension  of  a  single  nervure  of  the  hind  wing, 
as  particularly  of  the  third  median  nervule  in  the  Papilioninae,  or  the  first 
median  in  the  Lycaeninae,  permits  a  tail-like  appendage  of  great  beauty. 

In  connection  with  the  wings  it  will  be  well  to  mention  the  epidcnnal 
covering  characteristic  of  the  order  to  which  the  butterflies  belong,  since  it 
is  upon  the  wings  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body  that  they 
take  the  form  of  scales  from  which  the  name  Lepidoptera  has  been  derived. 
The  scales  are  depressed  sacs  of  a  more  or  less  rounded,  quadrate  or  trian- 
gular form,  striate  upon  the  upper  surface,  usually  rounded,  also  deei>ly 

■  SplnicbeTg  oillg  thein  (in  the  mosl  recent  t  The  Internal,  In  the  tront  wlngx,  khiI  e!» 

paper  on  Uie  subject)  coatal,  subcostal,  ndUI.  pecUllj'  In  UexperlilsF,  sometimes  lenuinatoa 
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and  finely  toothed  at  the  apical  mar^,  and  at  the  base  constricted  into  a 
pedicel  with  an  extreme  bulbous  expansion  by  which  they  are  held  in  place 
in  |>ockets  in  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  The  pockets  being  regularly 
distributed,  the  scales  are  arranged  in  rows,  very  much  as  the  slates  upon 
the  roof  of  a  house,  those  of  one  row  alternating  with  those  of  its  neighbors 
and  the  base  hidden  from  view  and  specially  guarded.  It  is  through  the 
coloring  of  these  scales  that  all  the  wonderful  variety  of  the  markings  upon 
the  wings  of  butterflies  is  produced.  Many  studies  of  the  scales  have  been 
made,  and  their  essential  identity  with  hwrs  clearly  established.  Every 
gradation  between  the  two  may  be  found,  and  those  in  difTerent  parts  of 
the  wings  of^n  assume  special  forms. 

In  the  male  sex  the  variety  in  the  form  of  scales  is  often  far  greater  than 
in  the  female  (46-51).  For,  certain  scales  of  peculiar  form,  and  in  some 
cases  at  least  serving  as  outlets  to  scent-glands,  may  be  found  either  scat- 
tered irregularly  over  portions  of  the  wings  or  clustered  into  definite  areas. 
In  many  cases,  especially  where  it  is  certain  that  they  arc  the  vehicle  for 
the  difiusion  of  odors  from  glands,  they  are  attenuated  and  very  delicately 
fringed,  and  each  microscopic  filament  of  the  fringe  is  n  tubular  canal  con- 
necting with  ducts  in  the  membrane  of  the  scale  itself  to  the  base  where 
the  glands  are  situated.  As  the  various  forms  which  these  scales  may 
assume  will  be  specially  treated  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  different  groups  directly  specified,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  further  details,  but  a  further  word  may  be  added  regarding  the 
structure  of  scales  in  general. 

In  general  scales  may  be  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  modified  hurs. 
They  originate  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  have  the  same  histological 
structure.  As  already  said,  they  may  be  called  flattened  sacs,  being  made 
of  two  tunics  with  a  hollow  interior,  forming  in  fact  a  closed  bag.  Origi- 
nating in  a  somewhat  bladder-like  form,  the  contraction  of  the  upper  surface 
as  they  become  flattened  tends  to  render  tliis  surface  striate,  and  the  larger 
striations  which  are  readily  seen  upon  the  surface  of  all  scales  is  confined, 
as  is  shown  in  the  cross  section  at  PI.  61 ;  fig.  38,  to  the  upper  surface  only. 
Some  scales  contain  no  coloring  matter,  but  they  always  include  some 
amount  of  air.  As  Dimmock  has  pointed  out,  the  ordinary  scales  of  Pieris 
rapae  and  the  metallic  silvery  scales  of  the  8|>ota  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
fritillaries  contain  no  appreciable  coloring  matter  and  both  contain  air ;  and 
he  believes  that,  as  in  a  common  mirror  the  mercury  amalgam  ser\'es  to 
give  a  ailverj'  refiection,  so  the  layer  of  air  cavities  in  the  interior  of  these 
scales  answers  the  same  purpose,  the  colors  being  only  optical  effects  pro- 
duced by  reflected  light.  But  in  most  scales,  there  is  plainly  a  pigment 
enclosed  between  the  two  layers  of  which  the  scale  is  com^Kised,  scaled  up 
as  it  were  for  better  protection  against  the  action  of  the  air,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Burmeister,  is  principally  attached  to  the  upper  layer  of  the 
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Bcales,  rendering  it  opaque,  while  the  lower  layer  receivee  lese  of  this  deposit 
and  is  consequently  a  little  more  transparent.  Whence  it  follows  that  the 
colors  of  the  scales  as  a  whole  are  more  rivid  upon  their  upper  than  upon 
their  under  surface.  The  changeable  and  irridescent  colors  of  some  butter- 
flies,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  seen  far  more  rarely  in  butterflies  of  the 
temperate  regiotis  than  in  those  of  the  tropics,  are  not  due  in  any  sense  to 
a  pigment  but  solely  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  fine  impressed 
striae  upon  the  scales.  As  a  general  rule  the  scales  peculiar  to  the  male 
sex  have  little  or  no  color,  bat  there  are  some  exceptiona,  as  in  the  various 
species  of  Argynnis  and  its  allies,  where  the  baaal  portion  of  the  scales  is 
of  a  deep  black  color.  While  colorless  scales,  excepting  such  as  occur  in 
the  vitreous  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  wing  of  some  butterflies,  are  other- 
wise of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

The  patagia  are  slender,  small  pieces  of  membrane,  curving  around  the 
anterior  base  of  the  fore  wings  and  connected  with  the  trunk  by  a  slender 
attachment  just  in  front  of  the  wings ;  the  portion  in  front  of  the  wings  is 
very  short,  the  main  part  being  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  wings,  and  oflen  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  posteriorly ;  they 
serve  to  protect  the  hinge  of  the  wings  from  injury  and  are  densely  covered 
with  scales  or  hairs  or  both ;  there  are  none  in  front  of  the  hind  wings. 

The/e^8  (52-60),  as  in  all  true  insects,  are  six  in  number,  one  ptur  to 
each  division  of  the  thorax.  They  are  invuiably  very  slender  and  agree 
in  their  parts  and  generally  in  their  proportions,  although  not  minutely. 
As  we  ascend  the  structural  scale,  however,  the  front  pair  becomes  more 
and  more  atrophied,  first  in  one  sex,  afterwards  in  both,  as  will  be  hereafler 
detailed.  The  leg  is  composed  of  five  distinct  portions  :  coxa,  trochanter, 
femur,  tibia  and  taru.  The  coxae,  or  haunches,  are  usually  pret^  well 
developed,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Papilioninae,  very  prominent,  serving  in 
their  connate  obpyramidal  form — connate  both  as  regards  the  opposing  and 
the  neighboring  pairs — as  excellent  bases  of  attachment  for  the  movable 
parts  of  the  leg ;  they  extend  obliquely  downward  and  backward  and  form 
a  strong  support  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  which  b  the  centre  of 
grarity  of  the  whole  body.  The  trochanters  are  inconspicuous  small  globu- 
lar masses  at  the  tips  of  the  coxae,  carrying  the  base  of  the  femora  a  little 
outward,  and  serving  for  greater  fireedom  of  motion  in  all  the  succeeding 
parts.  The^eniora  or  thighs  are  long  and  slender,  strmght  but  somewhat 
gibbous,  compressed,  stick-like  meml>ers,  largest  nefu"  the  base,  and  when 
in  position  placed  at  a  very  sharp  angle  with  the  coxae,  which  they  almost 
always  exceed  in  length ;  they  are  the  stronger  parts  of  the  movable  legs, 
their  gibbous  form  giving  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular 
tissue ;  they  are  always  unarmed,  but  generally  densely  clothed  with  scales 
and  not  infrequently  with  an  inferior  heavy  fringe  of  long  hairs.  The  ttbtae 
or  shanks  are  slender,  str^ht,  equal,  cylindrical  or  tetraquetral  members, 
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ordinarily  of  about  the  length  of  the  femora  but  much  slenderer  than  they, 
and  in  their  natural  position  placed  at  a  right  angle  or  more  than  that  with 
the  femora  ;  generally  clothed  with  scales,  but  never  fringed  with  hwre, 
they  arc  usually  aimed  also  with  a  large  number  of  short  spines,  ordinarily 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  particularly  upon  the  sides  of  the  under 
surfiicc.  They  are  almost  always  anned  at  the  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of 
much  longer  spines  or  spurs,  which  arc  themselves  sometimes  minutely 
scaled ;  occasionally  in  the  lowest  family  the  hinder  pair  is  also  provided 
with  a  second  central  pair  of  spurs.  In  the  same  family  also  and  in  the 
I'apilioninae,  the  fore  tibiae  are  supplied  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface 
with  a  peculiar  leaf-like  appendage  or  epiphysis  covered  with  velvety  pile.' 
The  tarvi  are  composed  of  five  joints,  the  first  usually  about  as  long  as 
the  other  joints  combined,  and  in  the  Lycaenidae  sometimes  swollen  in  the 
male  sex. t  With  this  exception  they  are  usually  slightly  slenderer  than 
the  tibiae,  straight,  their  combined  length  usually  greater  than  the  tibiae, 
generally  scaled  upon  at  least  the  upper  suriacc,  and  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion placed  at  more  than  a  right  angle  with  the  tibiae.  Itesides  being 
si;aled,  they  are  fiimiBhed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  especially  upon 
the  outer  edges  of  the  under  surface,  with  a  considerable  number  of  short 
spines,  the  last  joint  ordinarily  to  a  less  extent  than  the  others ;  the  apical 
spines,  or  at  least  those  of  the  outer  row,  arc  prolonged  beyond  the  others 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  take  the  nature  of  spurs.  Tlie  last  joint 
bears  ap|)endages  of  a  s{>ecial  nature  at  its  extremity, — the  claws,  parony- 
chia and  pulvillus.  The  dawn  are  a  pair  of  homy  organs  sucli  as  the  name 
expresses,  usually  coin]iressed,  curving  more  or  less,  and  ta[>ering  to  a 
point ;  they  are  of  variable  length  and  divergence,  ordinarily  simple  but 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Pierinae,  deeply  cleft  and  bifid.  Encircling  their  base, 
excepting  above,  is  a  fleshy,  papillate,  tenuous  membrane,  which  very  fre- 
quently becomes  excessively  developed  at  the  sides  and  below  the  claws, 
and  forms  the  paronychia,  a  sort  of  secondary  claws,  or  whitlows,  not  so 
curved  as  the  true  clawe  and  merely  membranous  imitations  of  them,  as  it 
were ;  occasionally,  as  in  the  Pierinae,  the  portions  beside  rather  than  that 
below  the  claw  are  highly  developed,  and  form  broad  membranous  expansions 
nearly  concealing  the  claws  on  a  side  view ;  often  the  paronychia  are  en- 
tirely absent  and  no  trace  of  any  surrounding  membrane  can  be  tliscovered. 
The  pulvillv-f  is  a  sort  of  foot-pad,  which  seems  to  l>e  more  or  less  pedicel- 
late, and  the  pedicel  to  originate  from  between  and  in  front  of  the  base  of  the 
claws,  at  the  centre  of  the  fleshy  membrane  which  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  the  paronychia ;  sometimes  the  pulvillus  seems  to  be  nearly  sessile,  at 

■Haasc  (Zeltw-br.  eiit.,  d.  f.,  x  :  36)  ri'^nJe  tDiflUinl,  In  mentioning  Uilncharacterln  Uie 

tliig  sppenduge  an  the.  relic  of  an  organ  for-  Inilliin  genuH  Ocrydue,  ai\\t  ll  s  "  phenomenal 
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others  the  pedicel  is  half  as  long  as  the  claws  and  the  pad  a  long  niembra- 
nous  flap,  attached  to  it  by  one  extremity  ;  the  pad  may  take  on  nlmoet  any 
ttimi,  but  is  usually  strongly  appresaed.  Besides  these  terminal  api>endageB" 
one  or  two  pairs  of  long  curving  hnire,  originating  just  abo^c  the  base  of 
the  claws,  arch  over  and  extend  far  beyond  them  ;  thia  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  Hcsperidae. 

nie  abdomea  and  Ita  appendagaa.  The  alxlomeo  of  butterflies  is 
lonned  of  nine  segments,  the  tenth  segment  of  the  caterpillar  having  been 
tiropped  with  the  cremaster  of  the  chrj-salis.  In  general  those  segments 
are  very  similar,  but  the  first  is  always  smaller  than  the  succeeding  (as  in 
the  ehiysalis)  and  the  terminal  segments  have  special  niodificntions  accord- 
ing to  the  sex.  Excepting  these  terminal  segments  they  have  no  appen- 
ilnges  and  differ  from  the  same  parts  in  the  earlier  stages,  in  that  ihe  upper 
and  lower  plates  of  which  each  somite  is  made  are  corneous  and  distinctly 
wparatwl  by  a  more  or  less  membranous  pleural  interspace,  within  which 
are  situated  the  spiracles,  on  the  first  to  the  seventh  segments  only,  the 
tipirncle  of  the  eighth  segment  of  the  cateq>illar  having  been  dropped  on 
the  assumption  of  the  pupnl  condition. f  The  alHlouien  is  ustutlly  com- 
pressetl  to  a  slight  degree,  sometimes  considerably,  and  is  always  as  long 
as,  generally  longer,  sometimes  much  longer  than,  the  rest  of  the  hotly,  and 
tajwrs  at  both  ends. 

The  jMsterior  [wrtion  of  the  seventh  segment  of  the  female  is  modified 
(tetieath  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  eighth  seg- 
ment, a  more  or  less  wide-mouthed  vestibule  into  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  vagina  opens.  The  eighth  segment  in  the  same  sex  is  much  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  while  the  ninth  is  very  small  and  forms  merely  a  eoiu- 
j>ressed  pair  of  short  Iap[>ets  serving  as  an  ovipositor,  being  internally 
grooved  for  the  oviduct,  and  having  immediately  above  that  the  anal  open- 
ing. 

In  the  mate  the  seventh  segment  undergoes  no  modification,  and  ordi- 
narily the  eighth  segment  also  assumes  no  special  fonu,  but  in  certain 
instances  it  de{>arts  from  this  general  rule.  Thus,  as  Burgess  first  pointed 
out,  the  sternal  portion  of  the  segment  is  enonnously  produced  in  Eu- 
ploeinae  to  form  lamellate  lappets,  which  simulate  the  lateral  appendages 
characteristic  of  tlie  succeeding  segment  in  butterflies,  and  so  are  termed 
by  him  "fidse  claspers" ;  so  also,  the  median  part  of  the  notal  piece  of  the 
same  segment  in  Pierinae,  as  the  same  observer  noted,  is  produced  poste- 

■  A  iltffereiit  ipoount  of  Uiesc  »p|ieni]sgF9  l»  ing.    If  the  erucifonn  conillllon  of  Uip  young 

Kivpiih;Bunneli'tpr(Lep.  Rrp.  Arg.,IS'in).  be  rpganlcil.  an  morphologiHts  now  ranxliler 
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riorly  to  a  cun-ing  hook,  which  in  its  turn  simulates  the  upper  appendage 
of  the  succeeding  segment.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Papilioninae,  aa 
Buchanan  White  has  shown,  only  liere  it  is  deeply  cleft  mesially.  A  still 
more  singular  anomaly  occurs  in  Libytheinae,  which  in  the  American 
Hypatus  resembles  the  Pierinae,  while  in  the  European  Libythea  it  takes 
more  the  form  of  the  Papilioninae. 

It  is  in  the  ninth  segment,  however,  that  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
and  structure  is  seen,  the  segment  bearing  hinged  appendages,  serving  with 
the  other  external  armature  as  claitping  organs,  at  the  mating  season. 
This  apparatus  (33-37)  may  he  simply  described  in  general  («rms  as  con<- 
eisting  of  a  median  uncate  npper  organ  moving  vertically,  and  paired 
laminate  side  pieces  or  clasps  moving  laterally.  The  upper  organ  (the 
sicula  of  Rambur,  tegumen  of  Buchanan  White,  scaphium  of  Gosse)  is  in 
general  a  pointed  or  forked  hook,  covering  the  apical  organs  above  and 
having  an  upward  and  downward  movement.  In  its  various  developments 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  main  body  or  centrum  with  apical  hook  or 
hooks,  and  curving  or  bent  lateral  arms ;  these  latter  may  be  independ- 
ently developed  and  conspicuous,  as  in  Satyrinae  and  Lycaenidae ;  or 
soldered  to  the  body  or  connate  beneath  the  apical  hook,  and  supporting  a 
common  inferior  armature  of  prickly  point«,  aa  in  Hesperidae ;  or  developed 
as  mere  angular  projections,  as  in  Pierinae ;  or,  as  in  Papilioninae,  where 
the  median  process  of  the  eighth  segment  (uncus  of  Goese)  usurps  the 
protecting  function  of  the  upper  organ,  they  may  form  transverse  prickly 
and  corrugated  ribbons  (the  homologue  of  the  inferior  armature  of  the 
Hesperidae)  lying  near  the  base  of  the  intromittent  organ,  whicli  are 
sometimes  torn  from  their  attachments  in  mating  and  leO:  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  female  (61 :46) ;  or  finally  they  may  be  altogether  absent,  as  in  the 
bulk  of  the  Kymphalinae.  The  clasps  (valvac  of  Rambur)  admit  of  an 
equal  variety  of  development,  but  may  in  general  terms  be  said  to  be  usu- 
ally composed  of  a  base,  with  an  upper  lobe  and  a  blade  liardly  separable 
from  it,  the  former  usually  developing  prickly  or  pointed  upper  processes 
(styles  of  Rambur)  and  hind  processes,  the  latter  capable  of  bearing  arma- 
ture at  any  point  at  will,  and  generally  furnished  witli  many  stiff  bristles 
near  the  outer  edge.  In  some  of  the  Lycaeninae,  especially  the  Theclidi, 
the  clasps  may  be  very  slightly  developed  and  simple,  forming  a  mere 
channel  for  the  support  of  the  here  enormously  developed,  apically  flaring 
intromittent  organ;  or  the  upper  lobe  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  Papilioninae, 
may  form  a  large  concealing  flap  (valve  of  Gosee),  and  the  blade  be  devel- 
oped 88  a  curving  prickly  ridge  (harpes  of  Goese)  lying  within  the  valve. 
The  form  and  sculpture  of  these  appendages  varies  in  every  species  form- 
ing excellent  means  for  their  distinction,  and  they  thus  become,  says 
Dufour,  *'  the  guarantee,  the  safeguard,  of  legitimate  pairing." 

As  connected  with  the  outer  tegument  rather  than  with  the  internal  organs, 
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lUHy  be  mentioDcd  here  the  glands  and  eimilar  structures  which  open  ex- 
ternally in  butterflies.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  those  which 
find  their  outlet  through  the  scales,  and  probably  there  are  others  which 
find  a  passage  through  haixa  in  various  parts  of  the  body  —  such  as  in  the 
erect  row  Found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  the  male  Argyn- 
nis,  as  in  some  instances  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  moths.  But  in 
»>me  of  the  higher  butterflies,  as  in  our  own  Anosia,  we  have  a  protnisile 
pendlof  long  hurs  (61:49,59),  which  appear  to  he  cylindrical  tubes,  lying 
in  sheathe  on  each  side  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  of  the  male ;  and 
in  an  almost  precisely  equivalent  position  on  the  same  segment  of  the 
female  of  allied  butterflies  (Colaenis,  Heliconius,  Eueides,  Dione,  AcraeaJ, 
Fritz  MQlIer  has  shown  the  existence  of  a  pair  of  protnisile  vescicular 
organs  clothed  with  scales,  which  are  distinctly  odoriferous  and  undoubt- 
eilly  connected  with  sexual  functions. 

The  Internal  organs  (PI.  62:  6gs.  2  4). 

Although  the  internal  organs  of  butterflies  arc  brought  to  their  fiill  per- 
fection at  the  close  of  the  pupal  condition,  and  have  therefore  been  already 
outlined  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  as  the  account  has  been  coupled  with 
statements  of  the  changes  undergone  in  the  larval  organization  to  effect  the 
required  result,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  here  a  succinct  account  of  the 
completed  structures,  following  the  same  order  as  heretofore.  The  published 
materials  for  such  a  suney,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  exceedingly  scanty, 
and  my  own  dissections  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  earlier  stages. 
The  only  general  sketch  yet  published  is  that  by  the  indefatigable  L^n 
Dufour  (Comptes  rendue,  1852),  but  an  excellent  outline  is  furnished  in 
his  complete  anatomy  of  Anosia  plexippus  (Anniv.  mem.  Bost.  soc.  nat. 
hist.)  by  my  gifWI  firiend  Edward  Burgess,  whose  loss  to  entomotomy  is 
only  partially  compensated  by  the  gain  to  scientific  naval  architecture. 

Mnaenlar  syatein.  The  great  mass  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  now 
developed  in  the  thorax  and  principally  to  direct  the  action  of  the  wings ; 
these  muscles  form  two  principal  sets :  one  longitudmal,  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  which  serve  to  depress  the  wings  by  shortenmg  the  thorax ;  the 
other  a  transversely  oblique  set,  attached  below  to  the  floor  of  the  thorax, 
and  above  to  tlie  bases  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the  inner  frame  work 
of  the  wing,  acting  thus  at  great  disadvantage  as  a  lever ;  besides  these 
a  third  accessory  set  running  from  the  scutellum  between  the  other  two 
sets  to  the  front  base  of  the  wings,  serves  to  draw  them  forward.  All 
other  mueclcs  of  the  body  serving  to  move  external  appendages  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  body  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  organ  to 
be  moved  or  to  special  ridges  or  inner  outgrowths  of  the  walls ;  while  the 
internal  organs  may  have  their  independent  muscles  as  in  the  early  stages ; 
mme  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  their  place. 
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D^Mtlv«  system-  Aa  a  whule,  the  digestive  system  is  usually  some- 
what longer  than  the  body,  though  its  convolutions  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  intestine  proper  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  Its  most  i>oculiar 
feature  in  butterflies  is  the  complicated  apparatua  by  means  of  which  the 
food  enters  the  stomach,  the  exact  method  of  oi>eration  as  well  as  the 
organic  foundation  of  the  same  having  been  discovered  and  well  elucidate<l 
by  Burgess  (87:3,5,9,23).  As  we  shall  describe  this  somewhat  in  detail 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  by  means  of 
a  highly  muscular  pharyngeal  sac  a  vacuum  is  produce<l  within  the  body,  by 
which  the  fluids  are  sucked  up  the  mouth-tube,  and  are  prevented  from 
returning  the  same  way  by  a  simple  valve  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
sac.  The  sac  opens  directly  into  a  long  and  shmder  oesophagus  and  the 
parts  that  follow  show  little  variation  within  the  whole  tribe  of  butterflies, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  probably  due  to  the  great  general  similarity  of  their 
food, — honied  vegetable  secretions  or  decomjiosing  vegetation.  The  oeso- 
phagus is  a  perfectly  straight  and  uniform  tube  extending  to  the  very  base 
of  the  abdomen.  Here,  just  before  it  enlarges  to  form  the  stomach,  it  has 
an  indejiendent  enlargement  of  its  own,  from  the  upjwr  surface  of  which 
the  so-called  food  reservoir  (61 :46,47,50)  takes  its  rise ;  this  organ,  char- 
acteristic of  Lejiidoptera  and  therefore  doubtless  connected  with  its  peculiar 
means  of  obtaining  nourishment  (though  its  actual  use  is  still  unknown), 
is  a  large,  bladder-like,  elongated  vessel  lying  u[>on  the  stomach  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  abdomen,  bluntly  rounded  behind,  tapering  in  front 
to  a  rather  slender  neck,  through  which  it  enters  the  vestibule  of  the 
stomnL-h.  Cutieular  processes  (61:36,45),  like  moistened  and  therefore 
taj)ering  pencils  of  hairs,  line  the  inner  surface.  The  stomach  is  likewise  a 
straight,  cylindrical  or  fiisifurm  tube,  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
intestine  but  still  slender,  extending  through  about  half  of  the  abdomen, 
when  it  contracts  to  nearly  its  initial  size  to  form  a  short,  oval,  occa- 
sionally cylindrical  passage,  a  little  larger  than  the  succeeding  intestine,  into 
which  the  malphigian  vessels  enter.  Burgess  describes  no  such  chamber 
separate  from  the  stomach  in  Anosia,  into  the  ]>osterior  part  of  which  he 
makes  the  malphigian  vessels  enter;  but  in  Mancipium,  as  figured  by 
Herold,  this  chylific  ventricule  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  stomach  and  ratlier 
forms  a  part  of  the  intestine.  The  intestine  is  a  slender  cylindrical  tube, 
according  to  Dufour  (who  distinguishes  the  chylific  ventricule),  swollen  at 
its  origin  in  Vanessidi  and  Papilionidi,  but  uniform  in  Anosia  and  Man- 
cipium ;  and  terminating  after  its  s-shaped  curve  in  a  pyrifonn  or  cylindri- 
cal chamber,  the  colon,  which  is  simple  in  Anosia,  but  in  others,  such  as 
Mancipium,  provided  with  an  anterior  coecal  sac.  The  colon  passes  in- 
sensibly into  a  slightly  tapering  rectum,  with  the  anal  opening  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body. 

At  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary  tract,  just  beneath  the  pharyngeal 
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snc  and  at  the  interior  base  of  the  maxillary  canal,  ia  tlie  ugteningot'the  eai- 
ivary  duct,  which  ia  a  capillary  flexible  tube,  running  backward  lor  only  h 
abort  distance  before  dividing  into  two  ducts,  passing  insensibly  into  glands 
of  a  similar  form  which  are  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  body,  but  by  reaaon 
of  the  many  convolutions  as  they  run  beside  the  oesophagus  extending  only 
a«  far  as  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  the  insect's  life,  the  nialphigian  vessels  are  com- 
pose<l  of  three  Aliform  cnnklctl  tubes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  their  con- 
volutions  overlying  the  stomach,  the  ends  tree,  uniting  just  before  entering 
the  chylific  ventricule,  first  one  pair  and  then  the  third,  to  form  a  very  short 
canal. 

RMpiratory  Bystom.  According  to  Dufour  the  tracheal  vessels  of 
butterflies  are  purely  tubular,  having  none  of  the  vescicular  expansions 
characteristic  of  the  Sphingidae  and  some  other  moths,  which  i>artake  of 
nourishment  while  hovering  before  a  flower.  The  general  plan  is  the  same 
as  in  the  earlier  stages,  only  here  the  organs  are  much  less  bulky,  being  re- 
duced to  exceedingly  slender  vessels  and  branching  tubes.  "The  very 
short  main  trunk  into  which  the  stigmata  open  soon  divides  into  branches, 
which  run  to  the  ajiccial  oi^n  to  lie  aerated  an«l  there  often  branch  abruptly 
into  a  great  numl>er  of  fine  tubes  .  .  .  The  stigmata  of  the  first  pair  lie  in 
the  sides  of  the  prothorax  behind  the  prothoracic  lobes"  (Burgess).  Those  of 
the  second  pair,  not  mentioned  by  liurgcss,  nor  indeed,  we  believe,  by  any 
writer  besides  liurmeister,*  lie  just  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  hind  wings, 
(■oncealeti  in  the  suture  Iwtween  the  mesothorax  an<l  metathorax,  at  the 
ftirthest  advance  of  the  latter;  they  probably  belorf*^  to  the  mesothorax,  iis 
they  and  the  derivative  tracheae  adhere  to  it  on  forcible  nipture  of  thesi' 
jmrts.  .Vs  Itumicister  remarks,  the  presence  of  such  a  pair  is  suqiriging. 
because  no  ajjiracles  are  present  here  in  the  cateq>illar,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  sprca4ling  bunch  of  tracheae  arise  from  the  longitudinal  canal  where 
the  spiracle  shoidd  be  expected.  Succeeding  jtairs  of  stigmata  arc  situatetl 
in  the  pleurae  of  the  first  seven  alKiouiinnl  somites,  the  pair  in  the  first  seg- 
ment being  rather  hard  to  find  owing  to  the  fiilds  in  the  integument  of  its 
cidcs. 

Circulatory  syatam-  The  haemal  or  dorsal  vessel,  sometimes  colled 
the  heart,  "is  a  small  tube  lying  immediately  under  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  hung  In  this  position  by  triangular  muscular  sheets  (the 
alary  muscles)  which  are  placed  in  pairs,  apices  inwards,  on  either  side  .  .  . 
The  walls .  ,  ,  contain  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres  running  spirally  in  op]>i>- 
fite  directions.  Slight  constrictions  divide  the  heart  into  a  number  of 
dogmcnts,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  abdomen.  Each  segment  has 
probably  a  pair  of  clefts  for  the  entrance  of  the  hlood  ...  In  the  basal 

I  iUe       inotli,   Alrlia,  "un   liii-uii^|>ioiiuii'  --iriK-iiirc 
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segment  uf  llicalKlomen,  the  heart  narrows  slightly,  making  the  beginDing 
of  the  aorta.  This  after  entering  the  thorax  nina  uitwarda,  i>a8sing  between 
the  right  and  left  sets  of  thoracic  muscles,  and  then  under  the  suture  be- 
tween the  meeoscutum  and  scutellum,  and  expands  rather  suddenly  into  a 
large  [aortal]  chamber,  which  is  himg  in  jiosition  by  a  net-work  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  .  .  .  The  forward  end  [of  this]  bends  downwards  [some- 
times abruptly]  and  again  contracts  into  a  [more  or  less]  slender  tube  [in 
Hesperians  scarcely  slenderer  than  tlic  aortal  chamber,  but  compressed] , 
which  rune  backward  and  downward  until  it  reaches  the  first  part  of  the 
aorta,  and  after  passing  along  the  anterior  face  of  this  for  a  short  distance, 
it  bends  suddenly  forward  and  runs  along,  and  just  above,  the  oesophagus, 
passing  with  the  latter  into  the  head  and  through  the  oesophageal  nerve 
collar"  (Burgess).  The  aorta  then  divides  into  several  branches,  which 
are  lost  in  the  integuments  of  the  head. 

NervoDB  B3rBtoiii.  A  brain,  a  compound  thoracic  ganglion,  and  four 
abdominal  ganglia,  lying  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body  and  connected 
by  double,  often  connate  commissures,  form  the  base  of  the  nervous  system 
in  butterflies. 

The  brain  occupies  the  centre  of  the  head,  immediately  over  the  oesoph- 
agus, is  laterally  bilobate  and  principally  made  up  of  two  enormous  optic 
nerves.  It  furnishes  also  the  antcnnal  nerves  and  is  connccte<I  by  short 
cords  on  either  side  to  a  minute  frontal  ganglion,  whicii  gi\es  off  ]ioste- 
riorly  a  recurrent  nerxe;  there  are  also  a  pair  of  {>ostcrior,  lateral,  minute 
ganglia  in  the  head  connected  with  this  recurrent  nerve,  which  innervates 
the  oesophagus  and  doraal  vessel  and  with  its  branches  spreads  over  the 
stomach.  The  commissures  which  extend  from  the  brain  backward  pass 
on  either  side  of  the  oesophagus  and  immediately  before  leading  the  head 
unite  beneath  to  form  the  suboesoph^eal  ganglion ;  from  this  arise  the 
nerves  which  pass  to  the  mouth  parts. 

The  thoracic  ganglia  arc  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  nicsothorax, 
and  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ganglia  of  the  head. 
They  are  compound,  and  their  compound  origin  is  usually  marke<)  to  some 
extent  by  the  fonn  of  the  mass  itself,  but  they  sometimes  form  a  single 
elongated  oval  disc.  From  this  arise  the  crural  and  alary  nerves,  or  those 
supplying  the  legs  and  wings. 

The  abdominal  ganglia,  small  round  lenticular  discs,  are  always  four  in 
number,  the  first  se[>arated  fi-oni  the  thoracic  ganglion  by  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  entire  nervous  cord,  the  last  com{>ound ;  they 
are  situated  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  abdominal  segments  respectively  and 
arc  equidistant.  As  the  cord  enters  the  abdomen,  and  for  the  rest  of  its 
course,  it  becomes  bordered  right  and  left  by  a  white  fibro-muscular  mem- 
brane, which  fixes  it  to  the  ventral  tegument  according  to  Dufour :  and 
the  same  writer  states  that  a  white  ellipsoiilal  fibrous  capsule  is  embraced 
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by  it  at  its  starting  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  eoni  into  the  abdomen, 
which  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  ganglion. 

QIaitdtUar  BTStam-  It  is  stated  by  authors  that  a  [>air  of  ramose 
glands  is  sometimes  found  in  the  female  butterfly,  situated  near  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  "which  secrete,  perhaps,  an  odorous  substance  tliat  excites  the 
copulatorj'  act."  They  are  noted  in  Melitaea  and  Argjnnis.  and  I  once  dc- 
scribetl  from  the  dissection  of  the  nearly  mature  female  pupn  of  Anosia  '  'a 
transverse  reniform  vessel,  attached  broatlly  by  its  base  to  the  inferior  wall 
of  the  oviduct  at  its  very  extremity,"  its  tip  tcnninating  in  two  little  threads. 
But  as  Burgess  made  no  note  of  any  such  organ,  the  jtoint  requires  new 
dissections  to  establish  it.  These  glands  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
o)iening  externally  in  the  female  of  some  butterflies,  noticed  above. 

ReprodactlVO  syBtem.  The  paired  ovaries  of  the  female  consist  enoh 
of  four  tubular  branches  which  at  maturity  arc  longer  than  the  body  of  the 
insect,  and  always  so  long  thnt  they  have  to  run  backward  and  forwaixl, 
lionietimes  many  times,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  narrow  quarters, 
often  rolled  over  and  over,  but  always  connected  by  their  united  and  now 
solid  tips  to  the  upi>cr  wall  of  the  abdomen, — in  Anosia  at  the  fourth  seg- 
ment. From  their  tips  backward  the  ovarian  tubes  increase  in  size  and 
contain  each  a  himdre4l  ovigerous  cells  mure  or  less,  in  which  the  bases  of 
the  future  eggs  lie  outwanl.  As  they  attain  their  largest  the  four  ovarian 
tubes  unite  on  each  side  to  form  an  oviduct,  and  the  two  oviducts  shortly 
afterwards  unite  to  fonn  a  common  duet,  the  oviduct  proper,  which  is  the 
cunimon  receptacle  of  all  the  sj^ecial  accessory  organs,  and  itself  is  often 
cnlarge<l  in  some  Lepidoptcra  to  form  a  point  of  arrest  for  the  eggs  while 
they  are  prepared  for  future  needs.  The  most  imjmrtant  of  tlie  organs 
tributory  to  the  ovidiict  are  those  which  enter  it  near  the  middle  by  the 
s[HTm  duct — a  slender  tube  connected  directly  with  a  vescicular  sac,  the 
^pennatheca,  which  by  a  similar  tul>e  at  its  opiwsite  extremity  is  joined  to 
the  large,  long-  oval,  bladder-like,  but  muscular  capsule,  the  copulatorj- 
]>ouch ;  this  conducts  by  a  lai^r  tidic  or  curved  canal,  the  vagina,  into 
the  vestibide  on  the  untler  surface  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments. 
There  also  enter  the  oviduct  two  sets  of  accessory  glands,  one  single, 
morphologically  the  mate  of  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  smaller,  the 
other  set  paired,  and  all  consisting  first  of  filiform  secretory  vessels,  next 
of  a  reservoir  and  last  of  a  short  excretory  duct  which  opens  into  the  ovi- 
duct ;  their  function  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  the  egg  wall  and  its  varnish-like  coating.  The  ovipositor  is  fonncd 
of  the  lateral  lappets  of  the  ninth  segment. 

The  male  organs  consist  of  a  single  large  globular  testis,  compound  in 
origin  but  now  simple  in  structure  and  homogeneous,  often  highly  coloretl, 
rose,  green  or  purple,  meeially  situated  in  the  fifth  abdominal  segment 
(or  just  about  the  centre  of  the  abdomen)  above  the  stomach.   It  is  retained 
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ill  place  and  8U])jK)rte(l  by  tlic  tnicliciic  of  tliie  ue^iuent.  Cluttc  together,  a 
jmir  of  efferent  (liict^  arise  from  the  jWHterior  wnlltt  of  the  testis,  aimple  tubes 
which  conduct  to  two  long  fiUfonn  ecininn)  TettcielcH  near  tlic  Imse  of  the 
hitter;  these  last  soon  unite  to  forui  the  ejaculRtor^■  canal,  the  single, 
tilendcr,  excessively  elongated  duct  fur  all  this  a[)pHrHtus,  which  being  many 
times,  generally  from  three  to  five  times,  lonper  than  the  body  of  the  insect 
requires  for  its  accommodation  to  he  rolled  into  the  most  complicated  con- 
voluted mass  imaginable.  The  duct  ends  in  the  introniittcnt  organ,  n 
corneous  hollow  needle,  often  expandetl  apically  and  always  furnished  with 
a  bulbous  base.  Special  muscles  attached  to  the  jtosterior  walls  of  the 
last  segment  arrange  for  its  forcible  ejection. 

II. 

THE  MODEBX  CLASSIFK^ATION  OF  BUTTERFLIES, 
HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

"Worwlilii  not  Jiic,  but  (lud  f  Uie  siigols  iinre : 
That  is  love's  )(rsni]cur:  atlll,  in  pettier  lute 
The  nil*  pvp  c«n  ilUtlntpiUh  Kraiie  aiiil  graOe. 
Shall  iiihw  <le)(rai1e  the  velvet  green  aiuTpuee 
Of  «atcivlH»r-  palmer-womi— or  «■  bat- 
Ball  In  ami  out  of  hall,  earb  Iwll  uitli  hnuh 
(>(  Vf  niiR'  Gf  ivfrlli)(c  rouiHl  the  lurqiiuiM'  t-fii 
Thnt  uefittei*  Huft.— *-oiuitare  Hucb  tisrajcun 
With  any  HuurnlueuH  of  the  liroud 
That,  Iforii  to  fly.  kifim  wing  In  wliijr-iaiw',  walki' 
rerKlNteiitIv  o-trundliDK  (luiifC  on  earths 

BKOwmtta,— Serf  Cotton  A'iifhl-C'ij>  d'nnti-^. 

That  the  families  of  butterflies  rank  higher  tlian  those  of  other  Lepido[>- 
tera  is  universally  conceded  and  susceptible  of  proof.  Every  part  of  their 
organization  when  considered  comparatively  shows  a  movement  from  the 
lowest  moths  to  the  liigher  butterflies.  Agassiz  [loioted  out  tliat  in  the 
lower  families  as  a  general  rule  (not  without  its  abundant  exceptions)  the 
wings  in  repose  are  incUnetl  from  each  other  like  the  sides  of  a  roof,  close- 
ly resembling  the  position  they  occupy  during  the  earlier  and  therefore 
inferior  pupal  state ;  while  in  nearly  all  butterflies  and  notably  in  the 
higher  ones,  the  wings  are  held  erect,  back  to  back,  as  far  removed  as 
{>ossible  from  their  location  in  the  chrysalis.  But  this  view  b  assuredly 
fanciful,  since  the  position  of  the  wings  during  their  still  earlier  lariat 
condition  resembles  that  of  the  butterflies  much  more  than  it  does  that  of 
the  moths  I 

In  reality  we  are  dealing  here  with  families  in  a  suborder  and  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  tlie  well-marked  signs  of  relative  rank  which  attach 
more  strongly  to  the  larger  divisions  into  which  a  class  is  divided ;  among 
families,  rank  is  subordinated  to  characteristics  more  |>eculiarly  attaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  group ;  but  by  tracing  out  the  development  of  certain 
features  of  the  order,  we  find  ourselves  travelling  in  a  path  in  which  new 
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characters  appear  and  aggrandize,  while  others  diminish  and  finally  fade ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  can  follow  out  the  relative  rank  of  its  members  vrixh 
a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  discover  a  series  cubninatinrr  in 
the  iamiliee  of  butterflies  ;  the  considerations  which  will  be  brought  forward 
in  discussing  the  relative  )>08ition  of  the  separate  families  will  continually 
throw  light  upon  this  view  and  we  need  not  discuss  it  further  in  this  place, 
but  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  views  of  authors  concerning  the 
primar)'  divisions  of  butterflies. 

From  1758  to  1815.  The  first  effort  at  the  classification  of  butterflies 
was  made  by  Linnc  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  naturae  (1758)  ; 
hi;!  scheme  is  as  follows : — 


EquilM. 

c.    Daiui. 

d.    Nymplulei. 

e.    Pleleii. 

Trojant. 

candidl. 

gemnuti. 

ruralw. 

Afhivl. 

tMtlvl. 

phalpnti. 

url>i<x>l«'. 

UeMconii. 

f.    BiatATdl. 

Here  the  Papilionidac  arc  placed  highest.  Their  division  into  two 
groups  b  merely  a  fanciful  one,  depending  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
retl  spots.  The  last  group  comprises  only  forms  whose  proper  location 
was  a  i)U2zle  and  from  which  they  could  be  drawn  and  distributed  properly 
a«  they  became  better  knonm,  and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. ^\'ith  this  exception  the  Hesperidae  are  placed  lowest,  as  they  have 
been  by  every  subsequent  author,  for  their  close  relationship  to  the  lower 
families  of  Lepidoptera  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  concerning  their  true 
])Osition  ;  but  with  them  Linne  placed  the  great  group  of  Lycaenidae,  with 
which  they  have  but  comparatively  distant  connection.  The  Heliconii 
were  founded  upon  a  few  strange  looking,  dark-spotted,  white  butterflies 
now  placed  in  the  genera  Doritb  and  Paraaesius.  The  Danai  formed  a 
heterogeneous  group,  although  each  of  its  divisions  is  in  itself  mainly 
natural,  the  D.  candidi  belonging  properly  with  the  previous  group  and 
the  I>.  festivi  corresponding  to  Euploeinae  and  its  allies.  The  group 
Nvmpliales  would  have  been  a  natural  one  had  the  Danai  festivi  been 
adtled  to  it,  but  its  divisions,  based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  oeellnte 
spots  on  the  tvings,  was  utterly  without  value. 

In  his  Fauna  Suecica(17()l),  Linne  had  already  made  alterations  in  his 
plan  of  divisions,  the  whole  of  the  Danai  candidi  being  merged  with  the 
Heliconii,  which  would  tlius  have  fonued  a  natural  group  had  not  some  of 
the  Satyridae  been  also  included  in  it,  while  others  were  lefl  as  before  in 
the  Kymphales ;  but  in  the  twelth  edition  of  the  Systema  naturae  {1767), 
the  old  system  was  restored. 

In  17152,  GeofFroy,  in  his  Histoire  des  insectcs  aux  environs  de  Paris, 
proposed  a  new  selieme  of  classification  in  which  his  primary  groups  were 
founded  upon  the  character  of  the  fore  legs,  to  which  I  believe  Reaumur 
liiBt  drew  attention  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  other  distinctions  also. 
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and  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  value  of  characters  drawn  from  all  the 
etagee  ;  the  following  is  hia  division  : — 

I.  WiUi  (our  legN  (front  legs  without  (^lswg,  bBving  oflFii  tbe  uppFsniiu-e  of  a  tippet,— "pal- 
atine"). 

1.    Cslerpillarx  «p<iiy,  wlnge  aiij^lar. 
■i.  "  "      winga  rounded. 

3.  "  smooth ;  ture  legs  ithort  but  not  tlppft-liki'. 

II.  With  nix  \vgit  (all  the  le)fi<  furniHhed  with  clawM.  Cbrj'HHilile  horizonul,  girt  around  the 
mliUlle  witha  threnil). 

The  first  division  comprises  the  Nymphalidae ;  its  first  two  subtliviaions 
corresponding  to  the  Vancsaidi  and  Nymplialidi,  the  thinl  to  the  Euploeinae 
and  Satyrinac.  This  was  more  natural  than  Linnis's  diviaions,  and  Gcof!roy 
was  alao  the  first  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Xyniphalidae. 

De  Geer  (1771)  divided  hutterflies  into  five  families,  but  he  reversed 
the  order  of  Geoffroy,  placing  the  hutterflies  with  perfect  fore  legs  above 
those  in  which  they  were  atrophied.  None  of  his  families  were  named ; 
they  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  six  tegs,    wings  enibrBcingundrrsurtnoeotalHloiiieii. 

II.  Six  legii.    Wings  eiubracliig  upper  HurfSL'e  of  abdomen. 

III.  Six  legs.    WiugH  Inclined  backward. 

IV.  Four  ]egn.    Fore  legs  hanging  like  s  tippet  (—  Nymphalidae  exel.  ptoiue  Saiyriiiac]. 
V.  Four  legs.    Fure  legs  vi^ry  Hinall  and  Hbort  [=  someSatyrinae]. 

In  the  year  1775  appeared  a  very  remarkable  anonymous  work  on  the 
Lepidoptera  of  the  vicinity  of  Vienna  ( Systeinatisclies  verzeiehniss  dcr 
echmetterlinge  der  \\'ienergegcnd)  in  which  the  character  of  the  hurae 
formed  the  basis  of  the  classification.  Instead  of  recognizing  the  authors, 
Messrs.  Denis  and  Schiffcrmiiller,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Vienna 
Catalogue.     This  ia  the  division  proposed  therein  : — 

A.  Lanae  tortrieitonnea  [Ilcspeticlae].  I.    Larvae  acutoepinoNae  [Vaue«?>idi] . 

B.  "  Immliyilforniex  [Doritlx].  K.       '■      colkispliioaae  [At^nnldi]. 

C.  ■'  larlegatM!  [Paplliouidi].  L.       "       pBtudosplnosae  [MelltaeidlJ. 

D.  "  meiliostrlatae  fPlerldiJ. 

E.  ••  pallldhcntres  [KhodoceridiJ.  (^tUci/onaes. 

F.  ■'  HulifuBcne  [Sutyrinae].  31.       "       oblongoKi'utatue  [CTirjsophanldi]. 


e  [Apaturidi].  N.       "       gibboBoseutatae  [Lycaenldl]. 

H.         •'    Bubsplnosae  [Nyraphalidi].  O.       "       depressoHcutatae  [Theclidl]. 

An  examination  of  this  scheme  (to  the  members  of  which  modem  names 
are  attached  in  brackeU)  will  show  that  nearly  all  the  principle  groups  of 
butterfiies  found  in  Europe  are  recognized  in  it  and  most  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  position  of  the  onisciform  cater{>illare 
the  general  order  ia  almost  faultless.  Had  subsequent  authors  paid  as 
much  attention  as  these  writers  to  the  characters  presented  by  the  earlier 
stages  our  knowledge  of  their  natural  relations  would  have  made  better 
progress. 

Scopoli  in  1777  divided  the  species  catalogued  by  Linne  in  the  tentli 
edition  of  the  Systema  naturae  into  six  genera,  all  them  heterogeneous, 
being  founded  wholly  on  superficial  characters,  in  which  he  certainly  had 
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some  warrant  in  the  practice  of  Linne.  Owing  probably  to  their  mixed 
character,  these  generic  names  have  not  been  brought  into  general  use. 

Borkhauaen,  the  writer  of  the  first  distinctive  work  on  European  butter- 
flics  (1788),  waa  the  first  to  improve  upon  the  claasification  of  Linne  by 
characters  drawn  from  the  perfect  insect.  The  following  represents  his 
classification : 

Ut  Horde,  Nynipboc.  itli  Horde,  Daiuii  [Pierlnae]. 

N^jadui   [VaiKiKNiill    slid  Nym-      6lh  Horde,  PIflwil  riirale^  [Lycaeulme]. 

pballdf]-  Papirionrs   nubcaiidatl    [Tbecli- 

Drywles  [Argj-unltlil.  di]. 

HamulryvleB  [Helllaeidl] .  Pup.  niHtl  [Chr)-w>phsDidl]. 

Orcailes  [Satjrinae].  Pap.  polyophtlitilml  [Lycaenidi], 

ft]  Hordf,  Equltes  [Pipillooldl].  Otb  Horde,  Prel>ell  urblcolae  [Hesperidae]. 
3d  Horde,  Helivonll  [Pamiusldi] . 

Borkhausen  was  the  first  author  after  Geoffroy  to  recognize  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Nymphalidae,  which  he  di\-ide(l  into  groups  already  separated  in 
the  Vienna  Catalogue.  At  the  same  time  he  places  the  "Danai  festi^-i" 
where  they  belong,  with  the  "Nymphae."  Following  still  further  the  divi- 
sions of  Denis  and  ScbilfermuUer,  he  diWdes  the  "Plebeii  rurales"  into 
three  groups,  which  are  wholly  natural.  Had  he  simply  placed  hie  fifth 
horde  next  to  the  first,  he  would  have  shown  a  series  leaving  little  room 
for  improvement. 

In  his  earlier  works  from  1775  to  1787  Fabricius  followed  closely  the 
divisions  of  his  master  Linne.  In  his  Entomologia  systematica  (1793), 
he  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  this  classification  by  Borkhausen, 
although  he  alters,  but  scarcely  for  the  better,  the  system  used  by  himself 
in  his  earlier  works,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  abstract : 


0*niM  P»pillo. 

Danall  Iformer  Danai 

Equites. 

Nymphale8. 

candldl]. 

Trojani. 

Helconii. 

Satyrl. 

Arblvi. 

PaniaasU  [torn 

fr  Hpfi- 

Geuus  Hesperla. 

Fwittvi  [Daiial  feBtiU  ol 

conii]. 

BuraleB. 

prevtouRworkK]. 

Urbicolae. 

Besides  the  introduction  ofa  new  generic  name  to  distinguish  the  smaller 
butterflies,  he  has  separated  the  Oreades  of  Borkhausen  from  the  group  in 
which  they  were  formerly  combined  under  the  new  name  of  8atyri,  a  name 
which  in  various  forms  has  since  been  used  in  preference  to  the  earlier  one 
of  Borkhausen  ;  and  that,  although  the  actual  scientific  worth  of  Fabricius's 
system  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Borkhausen.  He  has  also  introduced  the 
new  term  Pamassii  for  the  Heliconii  of  his  former  works,  and  given  the 
latter  name  to  the  exotic  forms  usually  known  since  under  that  title. 
Besides  these  vagaries  he  altered  the  sequence  of  the  groups  much  for 
the  worse,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  instantly  show. 

In  the  same  and  following  years  Herbst,  in  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  volumes 
of  his  general  work,  proposes  still  another  classification,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  new  names  are  introduced,  most  of  them  in  connection  with  natural 
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groups,  but  arranged  in  a  most  irregular  iimnncr  as  appears  from  the  fuU 
lowing  ftbetract  which  hardly  needs  discussion  : — 

C'oneules  [miscellaneous  Nyniphalidae]  ;  N^obiles  [miscellaneous  Nym- 
jihalinac]  ;  Tribuni  [Euploeinae]  ;  Praefecti  [Vanessidi]  ;  Praetores  [some 
SatjTinac]  ;  Vestales  [Lemoniinae]  ;  Arohontes  [ A ]>aturidi, Vanessidi,  etc.]  ; 
Dictatores  [some  Satyrinae]  ;  Milites  [Argynnidi  and  Meiitaeidi]  ;  Ephori 
[Theclidi]  ;  Gives  [Lycaenidi]  ;  Kustici  [Hesperidae] . 

In  1798  Cuvicr  in  his  Tableau  elemontaire  dividwl  butterHies  into  the 
two  Fabrioian  genera  Papilio  and  Hes])eria,  and  the  first  of  thetu  into  the 
following  grou[)8  :  Nymphalcs,  Danai,  Paniassii,  Heliconii,  Equitee,  Plebeii. 
These  names  correspond  to  their  later  use  by  Fabricius  but  are  arranged  in 
a  more  natural  order  and  with  the  omission  of  several  employed  in  the  Ento- 
mologia  systematica. 

In  1801  we  come  to  the  second  taunal  work  which  treats  of  butterflies, 
Schrank's  Fauna  Boica,  and  in  this  we  find,  as  in  Borkliausen,  a  much 
clearer  appreciation  of  natural  relationships.  The  butterflies  of  his  district 
were  grouped  into  five  genera,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  lettered 
tribes  to  which  no  names  are  given  ;  they  are  as  follows  : — 


j^-iiliU  [Ue!'|>erl<l[ie]. 

Malllula. 

(;  [AiTrj'iinkll]. 

Wri>. 

A  (S^"jTl,m>-l. 

1>  (MfHlaekll]. 

A  [■■H^■rk-^>nii■^. 

K  Apaturidi], 

<;upi.lo. 

B  [-'EiiuiteB'a. 

P»pi]lo. 

C  [I'lerUM]. 

A  tXympUalUii]. 

D  [KlJo.l(M*riai]. 

B  [Vi..ie-<Hi.ll]. 

c  [TiuHii-ii]. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  first  place  that  8chrank  follows  precisely  the  order 
of  the  Vienna  Catalogue ;  and  next  that  he  limits  the  genus  Papilio  to  the 
Nymphalidac  and  ignores  Fabricius's  genus  Hc8i>eria,  which  is  equivalent  to 
his  own  Erynnia  and  Cupido  combined  ;  these  he  has  strangely  separated 
at  the  widest  extremes ;  had  Iiis  genus  Cupido  }>een  placed  between  hiw 
Pieris  and  Maniola,  little  objection  could  be  made  to  his  arrangement ;  a« 
it  is,  it  remains  of  about  equal  value  with  that  of  Rorkhausen,  although 
more  fully  freed  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  earlier  authors. 

Latreille  in  Sonnini's  BufTon  (1805)  first  introduced  a  distinctive  family 
name,  Papilionides,  for  all  butterflies.  His  division  into  genera  is  ne 
follows : 

Nyinvhulin.  UuTiiiidii  [Eiiplocfnnc] . 

Nyiuphaleij  prup.  diet.  PaplJio  [Papllloiildl]. 

{Nymphallili  Vanestilili, elu.] .  PaniaHHtiis  [Panuuxltli]. 

Perlatl  [Argynnidi  an.IMeli(n.'i.li].  I'WtU  [Piorlnw]- 

Satyri   [.Satyriiiai*].  Polyomslun  [LycaeninauJ. 

Hi^llmniuB.  llenpcriii  [IIes])eri(la€]. 

The  serial  value  of  this  arrangement  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
Schrank,  although  Polyommatus  is  placed  again  in  close  connection  with 
Hespcria,  as  was  first  done  by  Linne.  Generic  names  are  for  the  first 
time  applietl  to  the  principal  divisions  of  Fabricins. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  Fnbricius  had  in  press  a  general  Systcma 
glousatoruin,  but  only  the  unpublished  proof-sheets  remain ,  an  abstract, 
however,  was  given  in  Illiger's  magazine  (1807)  in  which  the  butterflies 
were  divided  into  forty-one  genera,  but  no  higher  divisions  were  proposed. 
The  sequence  of  his  genera,  however,  shows  that  he  had  scarcely  altered 
his  former  serial  arrangement,  and  such  changes  as  lie  did  introduce  were 
not  for  the  better. 

Latreille  made  changes  in  classification  in  nearly  all  his  numerous  works, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  him  closely.  In  his  Genera  cnistaccorum 
et  insectorum  { 1809)  he  divided  butterflies  into  two  families,  Papilionidea 
and  He8i>eride8,  including  in  the  latter  only  the  Hes{)cridae  of  modem 
authors,  with  two  genera,  one  of  which  has  since  been  separated  from  the 
butterflies  ;  the  first  fnmily  included  eleven  genera,  extensively  divided  into 
unnamed  sections,  to  which  he  attempted  to  refer  the  Fabrician  genera. 
The  series  began  with  the  Nymphalidae,  of  wliich  he  first  placed  the 
"Satyri"  at  the  head  and  continued  with  Cethosia,  Heliconius  and  Danaus  ; 
following  with  Papilio,  Pamassius  and  Colias,  it  closed  with  Er^eina  and 
Polyommatus,  one  representing  the  Lemoniinae  the  other  the  Lycaeninae. 
The  general  arrangement,  therefore,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  his  earlier 
work  nor  from  that  of  Cuvier's  Tableau. 

In  the  following  year  however  (Considerations  generales)  he  changed 
the  relative  position  of  these  genera  of  Papilionides  materially,  but  not  for 
the  better.  Beginning  with  the  genera  of  Papilionidae  he  continued  with 
those  of  Pierinae  and  then  of  the  Euploeinae ;  afler  this  followed  those  of 
the  Nrniphalinae  and  Satyrinae,  and  finally,  aa  before,  those  of  the 
Lycacnidae. 

Leach  was  the  first  English  author  who  attempted  a  careful  classification 
of  butterflies;  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  (1815)  he  published  the 
following  scheme,  for  hie  Section  Diuma : — 

Tril*  I,  /'<(ji«i'.ni(fcs.  Fnm.  2.    Lycaeoida  [TbPclH,  Lyraena]. 

Fain.   1.   I'apiHonlila   [Papltlo.    Piiriu»>  Tribe  II.    E«^erldei. 

eiaa,  Plertit,  CulU*,  Goneplorjx,  Ar-  Fam.  1.    Uniuida. 

^-imiii,  Mi'llMea,  VnnrHiw,  UlpparcliiH,  "    %   Hoaptrlilu. 
LinieiiitU',  Apatural- 

The  general  sequence  of  genera  given  in  Latreille's  then  last  publishetl 
work  was  followed  and  the  opposition  of  the  skippers  (o  the  other  butter- 
flies still  maintained,  but  the  butterflies  with  onisciform  larvae  were  first 
recognized  as  a  family  group. 

Another  entirely  new  and  peculiar  classification  was  attempted  by 
Hubner  somewhere  between  180li  and  1810'  in  his  much  discussed  Tenta- 
nien,  in  which  Plialanx  I.  Papiliones  was  divided  as  follows : — 
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TiiliuB  1.  ygtnphatet.  Tril)ue>ll.   Gentilee.—Oen*. 

I.  ScrciilcM  [Hell wii lime].  I.  Riulli;!  [LjTBPiilniir]— ninile». 

II.  LiinnwlcH  [Euploeliiiw].  II.  Prinelpeii  [PHplllonimv]— nol)ileH. 

III.  LemoniodeH  [MelllaeMJ]— retlculatl.  III.  Hancipla  [Pleriaic]— vulgarw. 

IV.  Drysdea  [Ansynniill]— ornati.  IV.  ConitutpB  [Llliylhelnni"]— coiiculi's. 
V.  Hwusdryadea  [V»ne«eiai]— unJulatl.  V.  UrhnnI  [HeKperidae]— dvilw. 

VI.  K^jadcH  [NymphallUi]—  fHsclatl. 
VII.  PotaiuhleB  [Apaturidl]— phalerntl. 
VIII.  OrCMdeB  [Satyriuap]— (temmstl. 

The  same  general  scheme,  with  only  the  change  of  names  I  have  indicate*) 
ubove  after  the  dashes,  was  used  by  HUbner  throughout  his  European 
Buttertlies,  published  from  1806  until  hb  death.  The  influence  of  Bork- 
hausen  is  plainly  seen  in  the  nomenclature,  but  in  the  separation  of  the 
Nymphalidae  as  a  group  of  equivalent  vulue  to  the  rest  of  the  butterflies 
this  scheme  is  unique.  The  Tentamen  has,  however,  been  completely  over- 
looked by  later  writers,  though  copied  in  principal  by  Ochsenheimer,  as  will 
be  seen  shortly. 

From  1816  to  1836.  The  year  1816  gave  birth  to  no  lees  than  three 
distinct  works  of  importance  upon  butterflies.  The  first  in  merit  was  that 
of  Dalman,  who  published  in  the  Swedish  Academy's  memoirs  an  essay 
upon  the  classification  of  the  butterflies  of  Sweden ;  in  his  definitions  of  the 
groups,  both  of  large  and  minor  eictent,  he  has  brought  into  use  the  most 
essential  characters,  drawn  not  only  from  the  imago  but  from  the  larval 
and  pu]ial  states,  treating  his  subject  in  a  manner  more  thoroughly  sci- 
entific than  had  ever  been  previously  done.  I  subjoin  in  full  at  the  top  of 
the  next  p»^  the  table  which  preceded  hia  fiill  characterization  of  the 
groups,  as  it  presents  the  divisions  of  the  author  in  a  succinct  form,  and 
shows  the  progress  that  had  been  made  at  that  time  by  the  best  naturalists. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  sequence  of  the  groups  is  similar  to  that 
given  in  Latreille's  earliest  essay,  the  germs  of  several  of  the  larger  divisions 
of  later  times  are  here  first  brought  to  light. 

The  second  work,  published  in  the  year  1816,  to  which  we  would  call 
attention,  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Ochsenheimer's  European  butterflies. 
In  his  previous  volumes,  as  in  his  Schmetterlinge  Sachsens  (1805),  the 
autliur  had  placed  all  the  species  under  the  genus  Papilio ;  now  he  divides 
them  without  further  classification  into  sixteen  genera,  arranged  in  the 
following  order :  Melitaea,  Argynnis,  Euploea,  Vanessa,  Limcnitis,  Cha- 
raxes,  Apatura,  Hippurchia,  Lycaena,  Papilio,  Zcrynthia,  Doritis,  Pontia, 
Colias,  Hecaerge,  Hesperia.  Notwithstanding  his  criticism  of  Hiibner  in 
the  prclacc,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sequence  here,  with  tlie  sole  cxce])tion 
of  the  position  of  Euploea,  is  exactly  the  same  as  tlUbncr  outlined  a  few 
years  before,  and  was  then  employing  in  his  iconographic  works. 

Finally  the  third  work  of  this  year  M'as  a  more  elaborate  classification, 
[mblished  by  Hiibner  in  bis  Systematisches  verzeichniss,  an  expansion  of 
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T  ilHila  KynoptfcR  LrpMopter 


n  Sveciae  Funillui,  SevthinFa  et  Phklangeit  siiiteiiii. 


■<l 


FaniflUI.  Pn- 
TibUe  poxtlrae 


S«cllo  I.  Tel- 

PHleii  gresHOrlt  ■ 
tantnm  i,  antici 
dm  alibtvvtRti 
deblkw. 


PhBlanx  I. 
TPtraiMHlpx.  A- 
tat  ptmtcrlorpN 
abdoiuen  Nubtiu 
canal)  rxrlplelt- 
tn.  Pnppa  nub- 


italtero    and    l>f- 


Dlvtsio  I.  Ala?  f 
poHterlores  are- 
ola a  p«rta.  (Ser- 1 
vorum  trunel  2, 
anlerior  uenoH  I ' 
2,  3,  i ;  pofterlor  I 
A.O.T.eniittciiH).  ' 
Larva  plu*  ml-  j 

DIvIkIoII.  Alaef 
poRt^riorea   are- 1 

vox  raJiatini  { < 
ciiilttpnte.  Lar-  [ 
VB  Duda,  ano  bi- 


section. Hex* 

Pedes    omneB 
complell  greaso- 


Fbalans  It. 
Hexapodes.  Mdf  poiiterioivii  pro 
abdumlne  Ubero  inaivlDe  iDtertore 
exolKae,  nervls  taciturn  H;  priiuo 
et  octavo  e  baiil  ala«,  relkguia  ex 
areola  rlauaa  oiieiitlbuN.  Larva 
tcDtaculo  coUare  bifido,  camoHa, 
retraillll. 

Phalanx  111. 
HexapodeH.  Aloe  pOHteriorm  al>- 
domen  canali  eKclpleniea,  ntfrtis 
novem,  Puppa  antlve  uhi-iiiu- 
crouata,  Flh>  tranxverso  atllKala. 
Larva  mutlca. 


Phalanx  TV. 
HexBuodef.   Corpno  statura  pan'a 
grmclll.     Alae    poatertores   alKlo- 
nten    anall    eKPlpienlen;     areola 

Ea;  nervinovem.  Ocull  luar- 
palpelinili  dlstineto,  ntveo. 
a  ouicuironnlx,  auboviiiH.  mii. 
lubtux  plHQa;  captte 


I,  Huntux  pJHQa;  caplte  pai 
llbuH    obaoletiorlbns.      Puj. 

brevld  obtuxa,  fllo  per  meilliini  al- 

Iteata. 


^.  ,  .        „  et  Infer*  inxtrue- 

latere  Interno  aptcem  versus  exvavalo;  fowiula  append!- 

vem  KplQlrunneni  exciplente.    (Ut  Id  FaniilllH  sequentlbui  Lepldop- 
lerorum  CrespuBcutarioruni  et  }ioctumorum  qulbun  baec  Famlila  vlam 


.  Llmonltf?'. 
,  AglalB. 
.  ArsfnDlx. 
.  MelitAea. 


.  Amarraauit. 
.  DorltlH. 


.  Qanorla. 
—  CoUan. 


ippa\ 


Ilia  preceding  ttttempts,  in  which  the  Phalanx  Papilionea  was  divided  i 
tbllowa : — 


Tribiu  Otnta4!t. 

Stfrpfl  1.  A^rodlaetl  [Lycaenlnae]. 

3.    Arcbontes  [P^iUlonltiae]. 

8.    Andropoda  [nerinae] . 

i.    Hypati  [Llbytbeinae] . 

S-    Telehlnea  [Castnlidae]. 

6.    Aatfcl  [HeHperfdae]. 


Trlbna  Xfntphaita. 

Stirpal.  Nereides  [HeMconltiae] . 

2.  LltDiMdee  [Euploeinae]. 

3.  Sapaeae  [LemonUnae]. 

4.  Lemoniadea  [Hellt«eidt  and  Acraeldl] . 

5.  Dr7>d«8  [Ai^^TDtddi]. 
«.    Hauwdryades  [Vaneaaldq. 

7.  N^jadea  [NympbaUdi]. 

8.  PoUtniMea  [Apaturidq. 

9.  Oreades  [Satyrinae]. 

In  this  scheme  many  of  the  names  of  Borkhausen,  seldom  noticed,  have 
been  misapplied.     It  differs  firom  that  of  the  author's  European  butterflies 
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in  the  introduction  of  the  first  three  etirps,  exotic  groups  omitted  in  the 
latter ;  the  Lcmoniinac  have  a  strange  place  assigned  them ;  it  was  iin- 
douhtcdly  the  character  of  the  larva,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  which 
induced  him  to  place  the  Libytheinae  next  tlie  Pierinac.  In  these  echcmes 
Hubner  is  the  first  to  place  the  Nymphaiidac  (in  general)  in  opposition  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  butterflies- 

Tlic  last  mentioned  work  of  Hilbner  is  more  remarkable  for  its  minute 
division  of  the  genera  than  for  anything  else ;  this  division  is  founded 
mainly  upon  appearances  and  patterns  of  coloration, — a  8igni6cant  and  help- 
ful but  unsafe  guide,  by  which  he  has  been  led  into  a  great  number  of 
errors  ;  yet  it  is  safe  to  eay  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  early  day  at  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  minuter  relationship  among  butterflies  than  almost  any  one 
since  his  time ;  and  as  only  about  seventy  genera  of  butterflies  had  been  es- 
tablished previously  to  the  publication  of  his  work,  while  he  refers  them  to 
more  than  four  times  as  many  generic  groups  (under  the  designation 
Verein  or  Coitus*) ,  it  is  plam  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  names  now 
in  use  must  perforce  be  referred  to  Hilbner.  Yet  this  is  not  all,  for  each 
one  of  his  fldeen  stirps  was  divided  into  families,  sixty-two  in  number  in  all, 
which  In  connection  with  his  stirps  formed  the  compound  generic  designa- 
tions of  his  earlier  works,  designations  to  which,  strange  to  say,  he  himself 
returned  six  years  later  in  his  list  of  European  butterflies, 

To  return  to  the  classification  of  Latreille  as  altered  in  his  various  works : 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Kdgne  animal  of  Cuvier  (1817),  all  the  s|>ecies 
were  classed  again  under  one  genus,  Papilio,  which  was  divided  into  several 
subgenera  arranged  in  much  the  same  order  as  in  his  Genera  Crustaceorum 
et  Insectorum,  but  without  any  larger  grouiw. 

In  the  Encyclopedic  methodique  (1819)  the  order  of  the  Considerations 
generales  was  exactly  followed  with  the  introduction  of  a  few  new  genera ; 
the  families,  however,  were  designated  "tribes,"  and  a  more  minute  sub- 
division made ;  among  other  things,  doubtless  from  the  influence  of  Leach, 
the  Lycacnidae  were  separated  from  the  other  Papilionides  m  a  distinct 
division,  but  without  name. 

In  his  Families  naturelles  (1825)  he  retains  nearly  the  same  sequence 
of  genera,  excepting  in  placing  Libythea  nearer  its  true  allies.  The  tribe 
of  Papilionides  is,  however,  divided  into  two  great  groups,  Hexapoda  and 
Tetrapoda  (although  the  latter  term  is  not  directly  employed)  and  the 
latter  are  again  divided  into  two  unnamed  groups  corresponding  to  Nym- 
phalidae  and  Lycaenidae ;  within  the  former  of  these  last  two,  other  large 
groups  are  recognized,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  general  abstract  of 
his  scheme,  under  the  Family  Diurna : — 
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TrilK'  PapUi'iiiUtfii. 
II<-xh|kkIii. 

A.  I'HplKo.  Pamuiisiii.'',  ThHls. 

B.  L'ullnii,  Pieiix. 
[TelmpmlH] . 

I.  A.    niiiiHiilH,  Tilea,  IIolli'OliiH,  Arwcil. 
H. 

•  PrrlHla  (ColhuHiH,  Aiv>'iiiii»). 

t  VaneMi. 

HLlhythaa,  BililU,  Nyiuphalis,  Morpnn. 
li.  Pavonla,  Brassolis,  Euryl>i«,  Satyrus. 

II.  ArpiB. 

t.  MyrfDs,  PolyoiiuHHtiu,  Eryclna. 
i.  Barlilu>nilH,  Z(>pbyru>i. 
Tri)M>  HenperMft  (HeHperia,  Uraiiin). 

Finnlly,  in  the  second  editioo  of  Cuvier'a  Regne  animal  (1829),  he  ob- 
served the  same  order  without  employing  any  large  groups,  considering  the 
ntiniea  formerly  used  as  subgenera  under  one  genus,  Fapilio. 

In  1823,  Dumeril  divided  tlie  Globulicomes  or  Kopaloc^rea  ae  he  ealled 
the  butterflies  into  three  genera,  Papilio,  Hesperia  and  Heteroptenis. 

In  1828,  IIor»lield,  thoroughly  imbue<l  with  the  somewhat  fanciful  views 
of  MatrLeay  upon  the  chissifieation  of  animals  into  quinary  groups,  proposed 
to  divide  the  butterflies,  or  the  "Tribe  Papilioncs"  into  five  s(iri)8  called 
respectively : — 

Veniiironti  sIlrpH  [Lyraeiitnur]. 
<'hik>KTwtblfanii  or  Julltorm  nUrps  [Pnpllioniilac]. 

CbilnpodKonnorSoolopvlKtritonilBtlrpH  [Nymphiliilap,  exwpling  OPXt  KTOUp]. 
ThyHaiiuritonu  utirpx  [SBtyHuii«,  Apaturi<li]. 
Aauphiritunn  HtirpH  tH'-'^PC'^^l"*''  Lriiioniiiur] . 

The  construction  of  a  special  group  equivalent  to  cither  of  the  others  for 
those  butterflies  whose  larvae  have  a  forked  tail  is  too  unreasonable,  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  butterflies,  to  admit  of  a  single  thought.  But 
some  excellent  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  work,  especially  in  praise  of 
the  Wiener  Verzeichniss. 

The  quinary  system  of  MacLeay  also  gained  a  voluble  adherent  in  Swain- 
son,  who  in  the  previous  year  (Phil,  mag.)  had  asserted  that  "where  we 
find  the  series  of  any  particular  group  unbroken  by  sudden  or  abrupt  tran- 
sitiona,  it  will  always  be  found  to  contain  five  others  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, two  of  which  will  exhibit  a  perfection  superior  to  the  other  three." 
Accordingly  he  proposed  the  following  main  division  of  butterflies  : 


typical  I  ^'""•"-"■«- 1 


NymplulfilM. 

(  HeAconidae. 


As  these  were  not  supposed  to  indicate  a  serial  but  only  a  circular  ar- 
rangement, the  Heliconidae  being  regarded  as  ae  near  to  the  Xymphalidae  as 
to  the  Polyommatidae,  it  was  a  clever  attempt  by  one  holding  mathematical 
views  akin  to  squaring  the  circle.     In  his  subsequent  essays,  however,  as 
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in  his  Zoological  Illustrations,  he  alters  the  namee  of  his  groups  and  em- 
ploys 80  many  new  family  names — as  Satyridac  and  Erycinidae — that  it 
would  seem  a«  if  his  views  were  not  fixed  with  any  mathematical  rigidity. 
Stephens,  also,  accepting  the  principal  that  ''natural  objects  cannot  be 
arranged  agreeably  to  their  affinities,  otherwise  than  by  a  series  of  circles 
•returning  .  . .  into  themselves,' "although  "sceptical  as  to  the  quinary  ar- 
rangement being  universal,"  proposed  in  Kis  Catalogue  of  1829  four  fami- 
lies of  butterflies  arranged  thus  : — 

tl.]    PapiHonMK.  [£.]    NympballUae. 

[4.]    HeHperlidae. 

[3.]    LycoenidM. 

In  his  serial  list  the  order  is  given  as  I  have  numbered  them. 

Boisduval  is  the  next  author  to  whom  we  must  turn  our  attention.  In 
Ills  Index  methodicus  (1829)  he  divided  the  "Diumi"  into  three  tribes, 
Papilionidi,  Nymphalidi,  and  Hesperidi.  No  further  subdivisions  were 
offered  excepting  genera.  The  Lycaeninae  were  all  placed  in  Polyommatus 
at  the  end  of  the  first  tribe.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  larger  groups,  then, 
this  scheme  has  nothing  that  is  natural  excepting  its  termination  with  the 
'  'Hesperidi,"  as  all  authors  have  done ;  it  places  the  very  highest  and  very 
lowest  butterflies  in  juxtaposition,  and  is  founded,  though  not  expressly, 
on  characters  drawn  from  the  pupa  only. 

In  his  Species  general,  thia  same  author  gives  a  historical  account  of 
classifications  proposed  up  to  his  time,  which  is  full  of  the  most  extraordtnary 
crrors,  and  which  ends  wi^  still  another  arrangement,  differing  from  all 
preceding  in  th«  multiplication  of  groups  called  by  him  families,  which  arc 
classed  as  above  into  three  groups  founded  expressly  on  the  mode  of  suspen- 
sion in  the  pupa. 

Succincti  (PaplllonideB,  Pieridex,  EuaenidcB,  Lycenidra,  Eryclnidee,  Perldromldes). 
Su^emi  (DsiialdM,  Hellconldes,  I^TinphalldGS,  Bresiolldes,  MorpbldcB,  Sujrides,  Biblidtg, 

UbjUildes}. 
iKoolutl  (UeHpertdM). 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but  a  development  of  his  former  views,  expressed 
in  the  Index  and  subsequently  in  his  work  on  American  butterflies  with 
I,*Conte  (1829-34),  as  well  as  in  his  Icones  (1832-43)  in  which  the 
groups  Succincti  and  Suspensi  or  Fendulae  are  first  introduced.  It  is  the 
order  adopted  by  a  very  lai^e  class  of  entomologists  at  the  present  day, 
and  has  the  demerit  of  all  classifications  established  on  single  characters ; 
fortunately,  within  a  few  years,  the  sounder  opinions  of  previous  writers  are 
be^nning  to  gain  supporters,  and  to  be  established  upon  still  more  substan- 
tial grounds. 

From  183d-18S9.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  West- 
wood,  in  his  Modem  classification  of  insects  (1839),  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  groups,  but  in  opposition  to  the  introduo- 
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don  of  DO  many  minor  dlviaiona,  to  which  an  equivalent  rank  was  accorded, 
that  uf  inmilies.  Westwood  divided  the  butterflies  into  six  families  in  the 
following  order :  Papilionidae,  Heliconidae,  Nyinphalidae,  Er^'cinidae, 
Lycaenidae,  and  Hesperidae ;  the  Papilionidae  were  further  divided  into 
two  groups.  Excepting  in  the  abnormal  position  of  the  Papilionidnc,  a 
legacy  from  many  previons  systems,  the  sequence  of  the  groups  leaves  little 
to  be  desired. 

In  their  Histoire  naturelle  des  insectes  { l>iiO) ,  Messrs.  Blanchard  and 
Brulle  adopted  most  of  the  groups  founded  by  Itoisduval,  but  considered 
them  AS  subiamilics  or  tribes  ;  they  arranged  them  also  into  four  families 
whose  sequence  differs  a  little  from  that  proposed  by  Boisduval,  thus  : 

Fain.  Fapillonieng;  tribes,  Papillonlte!'.  Pieritea. 

F>iu.  Xjpi^ltiiliena;  tribes,  PeriJromlles,  DMultes.  Hellconlt«R,  ArgjDDltci',  Blb1ite«,  Lll>y- 

tbell«v.  N'yinphallte!),  Brudolite.-i,  Morpbites,  SatyriteH. 
Fam.  Erj/ciHirag;  tribes,  LycaealteH,  Eryctnltea. 
Faiu.  Htgptrtem;  trlli«  He8perit«8. 

l>u|tonchcl  in  his  Catalogue  methodique  (1844)  divided  the  "Diuma" 
into  thirteen  tribes  with  no  intervening  groups.  They  are  placed  in  the 
following  order :  Danaidae,  Arg)'nnidae,  Vanessidae,  Libytheidae,  Njin- 
phalidae,  Sat^Tidae,  Papilionidae,  Parnassidae,  Pieridae,  Rhodoceridae, 
Lycaenidae,  Erycinidae,  Hesperidae.  Here  again  for  the  Brst  time,  for 
many  years,  the  nymphalid  groups  are  placed  above  the  others,  but  the 
Lycaenidae  and  Erycinidae  are  still  placed  next  the  Hesperidae.  It  re- 
sembles the  arrangement  by  Latreille  in  Sonnini's  BuflTon. 

In  1848  began  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Messrs.  Doubleday 
and  Hewiteon  on  the  Genera  of  butterflies,  continued  by  Westwood  in 
the  pUce  of  Doubleday  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  As  Westwood  fre- 
quently expresses  his  dissent  from  the  classification  of  the  larger  groups 
adopted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  and  states  that  he  has  endeavored 
simply  to  complete  the  work  as  entirely  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  his  predecessor,  we  must  speak  of  the  general  classification  as 
throughout  that  of  Doubleday.  In  this  classical  work  Doubleday  divided 
the  butterflies  into  numerous  families  without  the  intervention  of  larger 
groups  OF  the  use  of  subfamilies ;  his  families  are  as  follows  :  Papilionidae, 
Pieridae,  Ageronidae,  Danaidae,  Heliconidae,  Acraeidae,  Nymphalidae, 
Morphidae,  Brassolidae,  Satyridae,  Libytheidae,  Eurytelidae,  Erycinidae, 
Lycaenidae,  Hesperidae.  The  Xymphalidae  are  thus  broken  up  into  an 
unusual  number  of  groups,  each  of  which  is  considered  uf  family  value  and 
equivalent  to  such  lai^e  assemblages  as  the  Lycaenidae  or  Hesperidae. 

Stephens's  arrangement  as  given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
English  insects  (1850)  is  as  follows  : — ■ 
Pun.  Papmtntidae;  Hubfamilles,  Papilioiiidl.  Ehmloceridi,  Pieridi. 
Fun.  Ngmphalidae;  subfamilfes,  SstyriOl,  Xymphatidi,  Vanc9!<ld<,  Ai^yuDlUi. 
Van.  Bryeinidae. 
Fun.  Lgcaenidat. 
Fftm.  Hetperidaf. 
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The  only  thing  to  be  noticed  in  this  arrangement,  when  compared  with 
its  recent  }iredeoeeijOre,  is  the  high  rank  accorded  to  the  Satyridi ;  no  sub- 
faniiliea  were  admitted  among  the  Nyinphalidae  in  his  previous  catalogue, 
nor  were  the  Satyrinae  placed  at  the  head  of  the  N'ymphalidae. 

Heydenrcich  in  1851  published  a  catalogue  (>fEuro[)ean  Lcpidojitcra  in 
which  there  was  no  higher  division  of  the  butterflies  than  genera  and  these 
followed  tlie  order  of  Ochsenheimcr. 

Lederer  in  his  attempt  at  a  serial  distribution  of  European  butterflies 
(Verliandl.  zool.-bot.  Ver.  Wien,  1852)  employed  nine  families,  placing 
Kquites,  Pierides,  Lycaenoidae  and  Erycinidcs  under  Succincti ;  Liby- 
theoidae,  Xympbalidcs,  Danaidea  and  Satyroidae  under  Pendulae ;  and 
closing  M-ith  the  Hesperioidac.     The  influence  of  lioisduval  is  marked. 

In  his  Scandinavian  butterflies  (1853),  Wallcngren  has  introduced  a 
new  arrangement,  in  which  Dalman's  principal  divisions  arc  recognized. 
The  butterflies  are  first  divided  into  two  families,  Papilionce  and  Heejtcri- 
oidae,  and  the  former  subdivided  thus : — 

Sect.  I.   Tetrapoilet.  Tribe  IV.  Piiruitaii. 

Trll>el.  S:it!ToWnr.  V.  Equitet  [PapllloiiWl]. 

II.  Xyiiiiilialf'l^'i-  VI.   Lycaenoidae. 

Beet.  II.  Iternp'idet.  Sect,  III.  HeUropodea. 

Trtbclll.  Helicoul.ies(l*''"'l"«e].  Tribe  VII.  Erjcinldes. 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  been  carried  too  far  in  his  valuation  of  the 
structure  of  the  fore  legs  when  lie  unites  the  Lycaenoidae  with  the  other 
Ilexapoda  in  distinction  from  the  Erycinides.  Xor  is  any  reason  given 
why  the  Heteropodes  would  not  be  in  their  logical  position  betw^pn  the 
other  two  sections. 

Lucas  in  Chenu's  Encyclojiedie  (185>j)  published  an  abstract  of  the 
genera  given  by  Doubleday  and  Westwood,  altering  somewhat  the  di8[K>- 
sition  of  the  grou])s,  as  the  following  table  will  show  ; — 

Fmn.  Pttpdionii.  Tribo  Nymplialtdie.  Div.  BlbliUc. 

"     Ifytaphalii.  Div.  ArgjiillM.  "    Salyrltnc. 

Tribe  Ageruuidac.  "    Nymphalltjic.         Faiu.  EryciHii. 

"     UanBldae.  "    Morpbltuc.  Sect.  LycBoailac. 

"     llelicoiildoe.  "    Brassulltjie.  "    Erydiiltnc. 

"     Acrcidae.  '*    Lll>ytheitae.  Fam.  Hegperll. 

In  1854,  Bruant,  like  \VallengreD,  proposed  to  separate  the  Xym])halidac 
from  the  rest  of  the  butterflies  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  fore  legs ; 
the  following  is  his  classification : — 

Div,  I.  Four  ambulatory  It'gB.  Tribus  *.  t'olyoniinatldtie, 

TrlbuB  1.  SatyrlUae.  '•      5.  I'ieriJiM;. 

"      2.  Nyiiiphalidap.  "      (i.  Parnassidae. 

"      3.  Ai^vDiildi-s.  "      7.  Fapillonldac. 

l>lv.  II.  Six  Btubulutury  lege.  "      8.  Uesporiilae. 

Perhaps  the  most  {>eculiar  characteristic  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
unequal  value  of  the  tribes,  but  in  the  sequence  it  is  a  clear  improvement 
upon  Wallengren's  scheme.  . 
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HeinciiianDS  useful  and  well  digested  work  on  the  Lepidoptcra  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  (1S59)  arranged  the  butterflies  in  eight  families  in 
the  following  order :  —  Sntj*ridae,  Nymphalidae,  Lilij-thcidae,  Erycinidac, 
Polyommatitlae,  E^uitidae,  Pieridae  and  IIe8])eridae  ;  an  excellent  scheme 
which  showed  that  the  influence  of  their  earlier  students  had  not  forsaken 
Germany. 

From  1S61  to  1686-  The  reaction  from  a  classification  dividing  but- 
terflies into  a.  great  number  of  groups  to  which  equal  value  was  accorded, 
eeems  to  have  begun  with  Bates,  who,  in  1861  ( Joum.  cnt.)  proposed  the 
following  arrangemeDt,  in  which  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  Fapilionidae 
are  placwl  low  in  the  scale,  as  by  Brunnt  and  Keineniann. 

Fain.  Xymphaliilat.  Pun.  EryciKidae. 

Sulifam.  ActmIdm.  Subtam.  Llbfthelrue. 

"         BeHcodlnae.  "       SUIacbtiiiM. 

"        DuimlnK.  "        ErrcininaP. 

"        Satyriuae.  Fam.  Lueaenidne. 

•'        Brassollnae.  "     PapUionidat. 

•'       Nympbatlnae.  Subfam.  Pierinae. 

'■        PapiHoninw. 
Fam.  Ht^triilae. 

In  1864  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.)  this  scheme  was  so  modified  as  to  bring 
the  first  two  sublamilies  of  the  Nymphalidae  between  the  Braasolinne  and 
Nymphalinae,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar. 

In  the  following  year  Trimcn  issued  his  Rhopalocera  Africae  australis  in 
which  the  classification  of  Doubleday  and  Westwood  was  expressly  fol- 
lowed;  while  the  Felders  publiahed  (Wien.  ent.  Monntsechr.)  a  list  of 
butterflies  of  the  Rio  Negro  in  which  these  were  separated  into  a  dozen 
fiimilies  in  the  following  order:  Fapilionidae,  Pieridae,  Lycaenidae,  Ery- 
cittidae,  Libytbeidae,  Danaidae,  Acraeidae,  ITcliconidae,  Xynphatidae, 
Biblidae,  Satyridae,  Hesperiidae ;  this  essay  is  mentioned  because  the 
authors  adopted  the  same  order  in  their  great  work  on  the  Novara  Lepidop- 
tera  in  1864-67,  excepting  that  a  family  Neriidae  [Stalachttnae  Bates]  was 
added  after  Erycinidae,  and  Eumesiidae  after  Satyridae. 

The  ideas  promulgated  by  Bates  did  not  at  once  take  root,  for  in  an 
advanced  text^book  of  the  day  we  find  Gerstaecker  (Cams,  Handb.  Zool., 
ii :  1863)  following  mainly  the  order  proposed  by  Boisduval,  but  placing 
the  Erycinidae  and  Lycaenidae  under  Boisduval's  Suspensi  I 

Onip|>e  I.  Suecitteta  (Equiles,  Pieridae). 

Gnippe  U.  Sntpejita  (DaiwIdBe,  H«lleoiiida«,  Acneldse,  NymphalMae,  Morphlilae, 
SatyrldM,  Libjnheldae,  Brrdnidae,  Lf  caeniilae). 

Onippe  ni.  ffe^nriadae. 

So  also  in  the  following  year  Herrich-SchaefTer,  in  his  Prodromus,  gives  a 
new  classification  of  butterflies  in  which  several  more  minor  groups  are 
credited  with  a  family  rank  and  no  intermediate  divisions  used ;  the 
"families"  follow  each  other  in  the  following  sequence:  Heliconina, 
Danaina,   Brassolina,  Biinn,  Hetaerina,  Satyrina,  Elymniina,  Ragadina, 
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Eurvtclina,  Nytii[)h!i]uia,  Libytlieina,  Erycinina,  Lycaenina.  Pieridina, 
Equitina,  and  Hesiicridina.  EKCe[>tiDg  in  the  intercliange  of  poaition  of 
the  Pieridina  and  Equitina,  the  order  is  that  of  Hcineumnn. 

lianibur,  in  a  too  little  known  work  on  the  Lepidoi)tcra  of  Andalusia 
(ISUl!),  dropping  the  Boisduvalian  system  he  had  employed  in  lt:!3ti  in 
his  incompleted  work  on  the  aamc  fauna,  divided  the  butterflies  into  two 
tribes,  Papilioniens  and  Hespericns,  as  he  previously  had  done  into  I'la- 
typteres  and  Microptcree,  and  the  former  into  eiglit  families  arrange<l  in  the 
following  order:  Nyniphalides,  Apaturides,  Hatyrides,  Libytheides,  Ery- 
einides,  Lyeenides,  Pieridea  and  Papilionides.  WJiether  he  was  acquainted 
or  not  with  the  reform  Bates  had  suggested  docs  not  appear,  hut  if  not, 
the  similarity  and  inde]>endencc  of  his  scheme  show  the  hand  of  a  master. 

In  18li!l,  ^n  Butler's  Catalogue  of  the  Fabrician  butterflies,  published 
by  the  British  Muacuni,  we  find  the  first  attempt  to  follow  throughout  the 
whole  group  the  leading  of  Bates,  it  being  adopted  with  but  trifling  varia- 
tions ;  and  ever  since  the  English  have  been  foremost  in  returning  to  what 
was  j)ractically  the  early  euntinental  method,  from  which  the  French  ento- 
mologists had  so  long  led  the  world  astray. 

In  1871,  appeared  the  well  known  Catalogue  of  European  butterflies  by 
Staiidinger,  —  a  work  whieli  lias  l)ecome  a  -necessity  to  every  etudeut  of 
European  Lcpidoptera,  but  has  also  been  a  great  block  to  the  proper 
a])preciation  of  the  relative  affinities  of  the  larger  groups ;  the  obviotis 
^advantages  of  following  an  otherwise  excellent  catalogue  prevents  the 
acceptance  of  views,  which,  if  held,  require  one  to  follow  in  his  cabinets  and 
writings  a  diHerent  order  from  that  adopted  in  the  catalogue.  In  this  work, 
followed  in  the  main  by  Moseidcr  in  his  arrangement  of  European  butter- 
flies (Abhandl.  naturf.  Gcs.  Gorlitz,  1871))  and  by  Frey  in  his  Lepi- 
doptera  of  Switzerland  (1880),  the  butterlliea  are  divided  into  families  with 
^he  following  order :  Papilionidae,  Pieridae,  Lycaenidae,  Erycinidae,  Liby- 
thcidae,  A[jaturidae,  Nymphalidae,  Danaidae,  Hespcridae.  -  Worse  confu- 
sion of  projicr  seq^ucnces  could  scarcely  have  been  found,  if  it  were  not 
that  there  are  undoubted  tolerably  near  affinities  between  each  of  these 
"  families"  and  those  on  either  side  of  it,  excepting  between  the  Danaidae 
and  Uespcridne,  which  have  exceedingly  little  in  common  not  shared  by  all 
butterflies ;  and  the  defender  of  any  near  relationship  would  hardly  venture 
to  make  himself  heard.  If,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hespcridae,  the 
order  were  exactly  reversed,  it  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth.  , 

As  an  offset  to  this,  and  an  excellent  one,  there  appeared  in  the  same 
year  a  catalogue  of  the  Lc|iidoptera  of  the  whole  world,  the  vade  mecum 
of  lei)idopteri8ta.  In  this  work  Kirby  follows  in  thejaain  Batce's  divisions 
but  with  a  rather  more  nuuierous  array,  of  subfamilies  :  — 
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yfiaphaiidiit ;  eubfim.,  Dsnalnx',  Satyrinap,  Elfinollna?,  Murpblnae,  Brsnxolhiae,  Acrael- 
.    iia^.  Ilrllaxiinae,  Nymphaliiiae. 

LemoHiidttt ;  eulitiuii.,  Llbyiheiiiar,  Ncmroliiiiiae,  EiiAclaitilnap,  Leiiioniiiine. 
Lyraenidae. 

J^rpiUoHtil'ie  ;  Bubfam.,  Picrlna^,  Fapilioninar. 
UtspeHiVie. 

In  the  same  year,  too,  appeared  in  England  a  work  on  British  butterflies 
by  Xenniian.  remarkable  more  for  the  origination  of  new  names  than  any- 
thing else,  but  stil!  indicating  that  the  awakening  brought  about  by  Bates 
was  bearing  fruit  in  independent  thought.  The  interest  attached  to  the 
grouping  is  that,  like  the  Wiener  Verzeichniss,  it  is  founded  largely  upon 
characters  drawn  from  the  early  stages.  The  butterflies  are  termed  "Lepi- 
doptera  pethinoulata  "  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  cremast«r,  and  are 
divided  first  into  Detegentee  and  Celantee  ;  the  latter  comprise  the  family 
Heeperidae,  while  the  former  are  subdivided  as  follows :  — 

a.    Spliiigert  (Arsynnidac,  Hellueldae,  TaneMidae,  Nepttdoe). 
h.    LlmaeUarmea  (Apaturtdae,  Satj-riilae). 
tl.  Sueeiitcti. 

a.  Ontodfonues  (Eryclntdae,  Lycaenidae). 

b.  Crilndracel,  seu  TennUormeg  (RhodoceridaP,  Pnpillonltlne,  Pleridse). 

X  curious  and  indefensible  thing  about  this  minor  grouping  (for  which 
no  reasons  are  given  or  can  be  inferred  from  the  context)  is  placing  the 
swallow-tails  between  the  yellows  and  the  whites ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  has 
some  marked  merits. 

.  A  somewhat  similar  attempt,  largely  based  on  lar^'al  characters,  was 
mode  by  a  French  naturalist,  better  known  for  hie  work  on  the  lower  fami- 
lies of  Lepidoptera,  Mr.  Guenee.  In  1875  he  prepared  a  Ibt  of  the  Lcpi- 
doptera  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  in  which  he  proposed  the  following 
somewhat  complicated  classification,  in  which  the  atrophy  of  the  legs  was 
recognized,  but  not  given  any  special  value. 

DIv.  BicaleitrMi,  Phal.  Telrapl.  Lf^.  OniarltonneB. 

Ixf .  PuatformM.  Trib.  Spinous.  Pbal.  Mfcropl. 

Pbal.  Hexapl.  Fain.  Argyuuidae.  Trtb.  SiilratJ. 

Trib.  Tenlsculalae.  Pain.  VancBaidae.  Fam.'  Thectida?. 

Fam.  Paplllonldae.  Trib.  Carunrulatae.  Fam.  LycaentdiP. 

Trib.  Graouloaae.  Fam.  Symphalldae.  FbaJ.  Heleropi. 

Fam.  Pleridap.  Fam.  Apaturidae.  Fam.  Nemeobidae. 

F'am.  Hbodocrridae.  Trib.  Fitrculap.  DIt,  IfudiMealcarati. 

Fam.  Satyridae.  Fam.  Heeperldae. 

'  In  1872,  I  published  the  first  expression  of  my  views  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  butterflies  in  a  Systematic  revision  of  our  Xew  England  species, 
with  a  few  others.  Then  believing  that  the  law  of  priority  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  higher  groups  as  well  as  to  genera  and  species,  and 
finding  a  great  neglect  of  the  names  employed  by  the  founders  of  the  sci- 
ence, I  endeavored  to  introduce  these  names  anew,  —  an  attempt  which 
probably  somewhat  obscured  my  main  purpose  of   introducing  a   more 
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nitionnl  claeaiBcation  of  the  insecta  themselves.  The  present  adoption  of 
the  aciiaible  rules  of  nomenclature  promulgated  by  the  American  Omtthol- 
ogiats'  Union  no  longer  requirea  adherence  to  thia  standard.  The  scheme 
adopted,  which  of  course  did  not  comprise  such  groups  as  were  exclusively 
tropical,  was  aa  follows  :  — 

Faiii.  yifmpliataii  JAan.  [Xyinphallilae] .  Sulifaiu.  Epiiurl  Hcrluit  [I.ycneniiiuc]. 

Subtuin.  OrcadeB  Borkh.  [Satyrliuc] .  Tribe  Aniiati  Habn.  (TtioclidI] . 

"       Trlbunl  HerbHt.  [Buploeiuac].  "     Adolcscciitcs  IlUbii.  [Ly caenldl] . 

"       Nnjadcd  Borkh.  [Nymphalituip] .  "     ViUicantes  UUbn.  [Chrj-ouphanldl] . 

TrilK!  Archonl^B  Herbst  [NyaiphaKdJ]-  Fam.  PapUtoaidei  Lntr.  IPaiillionidar]. 

"     Pbaleratl  Uubn.  [Apaturldl].  Siibfam.  Daiiai  Llnii.  [Plurlnae]. 

"     Pniefecti  Uerbst  [Vaneasidi].  Tribe  Fugovia  DUbn.  [Rlioiiocerldl] . 

"     DryBdesBorUi.  [ArgynuidiJ.  "     VormrlaHflbii.  [PleridI]. 

"     Uiiiuadryadiw  Borkh.  [Helltaeldl] .  "     Frugitlla  HUbn.  [AnUtocharidi] . 

Subtain.  IlypatI  Hilba.  [Libytbeiiiae] .  Sublam.  Eqn ilea  Linn.  [Paplliouiiioe] . 

Fam.  Biiralea  Tubr.  [Lycaenldao].  Fam,  Uriiicolae  Fiibr,  [HcBperidae]. 
Bubtain.  Venules  Herbst  [LcmonlliiBe]. 

As  will  be  aeen,  this  arrangement  very  closely  follows  the  order  of 
liates'a  classification,  but  differs  somewhat  In  subordinate  ])otnts.  With 
slight  alterations  the  same  classification  was  followed  in  my  unfinished  Syn- 
onymic list  of  American  butterfliea  (Buff.  Bull.  1875-76). 

Biirmeistcr  in  hia  Lcpidoptera  of  the  Ai^cntine  Republic  (1878)  fol- 
lows Doubleday,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following  order  of  hia  families  : 
Fnpilionidae,  Picridae,  Danaldae,  Heliconiidae,  Nymphalidae,  Satyridae, 
Erycinidae,  Lycaenidae,  Hea{>eridae  and  Castniadae. 

Another  European  naturalist,  reaident  like  Burmeistor  in  South  America, 
Conatant  Bar,  published  in  tlie  same  year  a  critical  essay  on  the  classi- 
ficittion  of  butterflies,  in  which,  evidently  availing  himself  only  of  such  his- 
torical information  aa  came  from  French  aourcca,  and  taking  into  primary 
account  the  suspension  of  the  chrysalis,  the  attitude  of  the  wings  of  the 
butterfly  in  repose,  and  the  use  of  the  front  lege,  he  divided  the  "Khopalo- 
ceres"  into  five  sections  and  sixteen  tribea,  of  which  ten  were  given  to  the 
Suspenduce.     The  plan  is  as  follows  : — 


.Su^enduet. 

UelkvnldeB. 

LycacnldcH. 

Sstyridcs. 

Danaldes. 

Variables. 

Braasolidca  ou  Pavouldes. 

M«chi>uitldc». 

ErvciDldes. 

Morphldcs. 

LcpUlldes. 

Enroiaiet. 

«ucci«c(e«. 

Ueapirldes. 

Nymphalldea. 

PIfirides. 

Endophyles. 

AcracldUN. 

Castnidcs. 

Next  conic  in  sequence  of  time  three  important  English  worke,  which 
follow  subatantially  or  completely  the  classification  of  Bates :  these  are 
Moore's  Lepidoptera  of  Ceylon,  Marshall  and  de  Niceville's  Butterflies  of 
India,  and  Distant's  superb  volume  on  Khopalocera  Malayana ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  second  edition  of  Trimen's  South  African  Butterflies,  now 
publishing. 

In  a  brief  paper  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society, 
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(1883),  J.  U.  Smith  divides  the  butterflies  into  Arc  families  (following  as 
he  save  W.  II,  Edwards,  (hough  Edwards  has  never  defined  a  single 
family).  Papilionidae,  N'yniphalidae,  Erjcinidae,  Lycncnidae,  and  Hesi>e- 
ridae  ;  but  n  couple  of  years  later  (loc.  cit.  1885),  he  changes  the  order  to 
Xymphalidae,  Erjcinidae,  Lycaenidae,  I'apilionidae,  and  Hesperidae. 

Claue,  in  his  text  book  of  zoology  (Engl,  wl.,  1885),  recognizes  six 
families  which,  though  in  no  way  characterized,  are  ranged  in  the  following 
onler; — Equilidae,  Pieridae,  Nymphalidae,  Satyridac,  Lycaenidae,  Hea- 
peridae. 

In  the  same  year  Girard  published  the  Lepidopt«ra  of  his  Traitc  d'ento- 
mologie,  in  which,  while  he  recognized  but  four  principal  groups,  with  the 
same  scope  and  sequence  and  (except  their  Gallic  form)  the  same  names 
as  will  be  found  in  the  present  work,  the  Xymphalieos  arc  separated  into 
twelve  different  and  equal  divisions  ;  even  in  these,  had  not  the  Ageronidea 
and  LiU-thcidea  been  placed  at  the  head,  the  sequence  would  have  been 
substantially  that  employed  in  the  present  work. 

In  this  year  also  the  late  Dr.  E.  Schatz  began  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  butterflies  in  connection  with  Staudinger's  Exotische  achmetterlinge.  In 
this  work,  while  recognizing  the  importance  of  Bates's  contribution  to  the 
classification  of  butterflies,  the  author  fails  to  adopt  its  most  characteristic 
features  (the  limited  number  of  primary  groups,  and  the  low  position  of 
the  Papilionidae) ,  and  subdivides  butterflies  into  no  less  than  fourteen  fami- 
lies, in  the  following  order :  Papilioniden,  Pieridcn,  Danaiden,  Ncutropiden 
[Danaoid  Ileliconidae  of  Bates],  Heliconiden,  Acraeidcn,  Xymphaliden 
(in  which  twelve  groups  are  recognized)  Morphiden,  Brassolidcn,  Satyriden, 
Libytheiden,  Erjciniden,  Lycaeniden  and  Hcsperiden.  In  this  work  (un- 
fortunately not  completed  before  the  death  of  the  author),  an  attempt  is 
made  to  define  all  the  groups  above  species  fur  the  whole  world,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  last  general  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  give  in  a  brief  shape  the 
general  classification  of  butterflies  is  that  by  Plotz  in  his  System  der  schmet- 
terlinge  in  1886.  In  this  compact  little  essay  the  butterflies  are  first  dit  ided 
into  Papilionidae  and  Hesperidae,  the  latter  with  the  single  family  Hcepe- 
riina,  the  former  with  a  still  further  intermediate  grouping  (presumably 
families)  into  Nymphalidae,  Lemoniidae  and  Succinctae.  The  first  of 
these  contains  eight  divisions :  Heliconina,  Danaina,  Acraeina,  Nympha- 
lina,  Morphina,  Brassolina,  Satyrina  and  Elymniina ;  the  second,  three ; 
Libytheina,  Eumesiina  and  Erycinina  ;  and  the  third,  three  others  :  Lycae- 
nina,  Pieridina  and  Equitina.  The  principal  objection  to  this  scheme  is  his 
placiag  the  Lycaenina  in  the  same  division  with  the  Pieridina  rather  than  with 
the  Erycinina,  and  the  much  greater  distinction  between  the  three  subfamilies 
of  Succinctae  than  between  most  of  the  other  subfamilies. 
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This  review  shows  that  there  has  been  very  great  diversity  of  view 
among  naturalists,  first  regarding  the  number  of  primary  gi-oups  into 
which  butterflies  should  be  divided,  and,  second,  with  regard  to  their  se- 
quence. In  only  a  single  instance  bas  there  been  entire  unanimity,  and 
tfiat  is  in  the  separation  of  the  Hesperidae,  as  a  distinct  group  of  greater  or 
less  value,  and  its  low  position  next  the  moths ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  instances  where  the  authors  have  been  led  away  by  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  caterpillar,  no  one  has  ventured  to  place  the  Lycaeni- 
dae  at  the  head.  If,  as  in  this  work,  we  consider  the  butterflies  to  be 
primarily  divisible  into  four  great  families,  the  contention  has  generally 
lain  between  the  superiority  of  the  Nymphalidac  and  of  the  PapiUonidae. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  first  keen  investigator  of  the  structure  of  butter- 
flies, Reaumur,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  showed  how  widely 
the  structure  of  the  front  legs  of  the  Mymphalidae  differs  from  that  of  those 
of  other  butterflies,  Linne,  the  first  great  systeraatist,  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  value  of  distinctions,  of  whose  character  he  must  have  been 
aware  and  which  at  flret  he  used,  but  based  his  initiatory  groupings  of  but- 
terflies largely  on  mere  superficial  resemblances  drawn  from  the  form  and 
ordinary  attitude  of  the  wings  ;  and  although  in  his  earliest  works  he  placed 
the  Nymphalidae  at  the  head,  when  hie  Systema  naturae  reached  its  climax, 
he  began  his  system  of  butterflies  with  the  Papilionidne.  In  this  he  was 
followed  implicitly,  as  might  be  expected,  by  his  disciple  Fabricius,  and 
the  influence  of  these  two  old  systematists  upon  even  the  present  generor 
tion  of  naturalists  is  something  surprising.  For,  as  we  have  shown, 
Geoffroy,  more  than  a  century  ago,  mode  use  of  the  characters  pointed  out 
by  Reaumur,  in  which  the  N^ymphalidae  differ  widely  from  the  PapiUonidae 
and  Hespeiidae,  and  placed  the  Kymphalidae  in  their  proper  position  at  the 
widest  remove  from  the  Hespcridae.  Not  only  this,  but  he  was  folIowe<1 
by  all  the  naturalists  of  that  day, — Borkhauscn,  Herbst,  Cuvier  and,  in  his 
earlier  works,  Latreille — in  this  elevation  of  the  Nymphalidae  to  the  high- 
est rank  ;  with  the  sole  exception,  it  should  be  said,  of  Denis  and  Schiffei^ 
muUer  and  their  follower  ^chrank,  who,  relying  exclusively  on  characters 
drawn  from  the  caterpillars,  and  noting  the  distinctive  characters  of  those 
of  the  Lycaenidae,  placed  this  latter  group  the  highest.  But  even  these 
authors,  who,  as  we  have  said,  placed  their  whole  reliance  on  the  early 
stages,  brought  the  PapiUonidae  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  Hesperi- 
dae.  In  England,  where  the  Linnean  traditions  held  sway  longest,  the 
PapiUonidae  were  given  the  highest  rank  even  as  late  as  1815,  in  Leach's 
first  work,  and  these  views  were  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
naturalists  even  down  to  Westwood  and  Doubleday.  Our  review  shows 
that  within  the  last  sixty  years  the  principal  supporters  of  high  rank  for  the 
PapiUonidae  were,  besides  those  already  stated,  Lederer,  Gerstaecker, 
Staudinger,  Gaua  and  Schatz,  not  to  mention  Lnea8,Trimen  (in  his  earlier 
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work),  Moschlcr,  Frcy,  and  Burmeistcr,  whoainijily  followed  in  the  lines 
of  euiiie  predeoessord,  nor  Wallace  who  has  not  discussed  the  general  elaa- 
silicatiuii  of  butterflies  nod  so  is  not  mentioned  above ;  wbilc  among  those 
who  have  |ihicc<l  the  Nyinjthalidac  liighest  have  been  Hfibncr,  Dnliuan, 
Ochsenhcinicr,  ITeineinann,  Ilerrich-Schaffer  and  Plotz  among  the  Oer- 
mans,  Duponehcl,  Hruant,  Ranibur,  Girard,  and  Bar  among  the  French, 
and  among  the  English  Bates,  Butler,  Kirby,  Newman,  Distant,  Trimen 
(in  his  later  work),  Moore  and  indeed  all  the  recent  writers. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  placed  the  Nymphalidae  at  the  head,  by 
no  means  all  have  acknowledged  the  close  relationship  of  the  Papilionidae 
to  the  Hesperidae.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  has  been  recognized  by 
many  who  did  not  give  the  Nymphalidae  the  highest  position.  Thus  it 
has  been  clearly  [Minted  out  or  indicated  by  Geoflroy,  by  Denis  and 
Scbidermullcr,  Sclirank,  Latreille  and  Cuvier,  by  Swainson  and  Stephens 
among  the  idealists  or  cyclists,  by  Bruant,  Heineman,  Bates,  Hcrrich- 
8cbaffer,  Kanibur,  Girard,  Butler,  Kirby,  Distant,  Trimen,  Moore,  New- 
man, Smith  and  Plotz. 

The  weight  of  authority,  however,  is  a  matter  of  least  importance.  The 
question  is  rather  one  of  fact,  and  while  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
any  great  difference  in  relative  rank  will  be  found  between  groii[)s  of  so 
low  a  grade  as  families  within  a  single  order,  we  nevertheless  do  find  two 
verj'  striking  facte,  which  can  leave  very  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
UDprejudiced  student  as  to  the  general  sequence  in  which  these  groups 
should  follow  each  other.  This  is  the  more  clearly  the  case  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  one  of  these  families, 
the  Hesperidae,  holds  the  lowest  rank  and  is  the  most  closely  related 
to  the  moths.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  in  the  structural  departure  of 
the  families,  as  such,  from  the  Hesperidae,  we  might  find  a  clue  to  their 
relative:  positions ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  case.  The  classification 
which  is  presented  in  this  work  differs  only  in  minor  points  from  that  foi^ 
pierly  proposed  by  me,  which  in  its  turn  followed  closely  in  the  line  of  the 
reformation  by  Bates.  Any  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subordinate 
groups  from  that  system  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  only 
desirable  here  to  discuss  very  -briefly  the  relative  position  of  those  famdies 
which  by  all  writers  are  regarded  as  higher  than  the  Hesperidae.  To  do  this 
it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  point  out  two  series  in  the 
structure  and  habits  of  butterflies,  to  show  bow  marked  and  distinct  is  the 
transition  from  one  group  to  another, — scries  which  have  not  only  been 
recognized  by  different  writers,  but  have  been  considered  important  enough 
to  be  placed  at  the  foundation  of  their  schemes  of  classification. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  those  features  which  were  first  brought 
forcibly  to  view  by  Dalman  and  afterwards  by  Boisduval,  the  latter  of 
whom  nevertheless  misapplied  them  in  the  strangest  manner  and  for  no 
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obvious  reason  whatever.  It  is  well  known  that  as  a  general  rule  moths 
undergo  their  transformations  to  chrysalis  within  a  eocoon,  spun  by  the 
caterpillar,  or  in  a  cell  moulded  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  lowest  family,  Hesperidae,  which  usually  make  such  a 
cocoon  within  a  rolled-up  leaf  or  cluster  of  leaves,  and  hence  had  given 
them  by  Boisduval  the  term  Involuti.  It  was  not  noted  by  him,  nor  has 
it  been,  ae  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any  author,  thoiigh  figured  by  many, 
that  within  this  cocoon  tljey  generally,  perhaps  always,  spin  a  pair  of 
shrouds,  into  the  middle  of  one  of  which  they  plunge  their  cremaster, 
while  by  tlie  otlier  they  support  the  middle  of  the  body  (86 :  26 ;  87 : 1 2 ) . 

Now,  remove  this  outer  cocoon  and  leave  the  shrouds,  and  one  has, 
with  only  such  changes  as  are  absolutely  required  by  the  lack  of  the  en- 
circling cocoon,  the  character  of  tlie  support  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  Papili- 
onidae,  viz.,  a  button  of  silk  attached  to  the  object  from  which  the 
chrysalis  hangs,  and  a  loose  girt  around  the  middle  of  the  body.  In  ^e 
Lycaenidae,  we  pass  simply  to  a  still  closer  attachment  of  these  fastenings, 
so  that  the  rounded  chrysalis  appears  almost  glued  to  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  and  these  two  families,  the  Lycaenidae  and  the  Papilionidae 
were  classed  by  Boisduval  under  his  Succincti.  In  the  Nymphalidae,  by 
the  loss  of  the  median  girt  the  chrysalis  hangs  suspended  by  its  hinder  end, 
and  forms  the  group  termed  by  Boisduval  Suspensi  or  Penduli,  which  he 
and  his  followers  interpose  between  the  Involuti  and  the  Succincti.  Yet  we 
have  here  a  regular  progression  from  the  cocoon  of  the  moths  to  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  use  of  any  silk  for  the  quiescent  period  of  life.  Even 
the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be  entirely  explanable  as  instances 
of  reversion.  Thus  the  only  case  among  the  higher  butterflies  where  a 
cocoon  properly  speaking  is  made,  is  in  the  subfamilies  most  closely  allied 
to  the  Hesperidae,  among  the  group  of  Pamassidi  and  Anthocharidi;" 
and  again  in  exceedingly  feeble  instances  where  the  necessities  appear  to 
be  overwhelmingly  great,  among  some  of  the  higher  Nymphalidae,  which 
have  lost  even  the  last  remnant  of  the  cocoon  of  moths;  viz.,  in  some  of  the 
Satyridac,  which  lack  cremastnil  hooks  and  undergo  tlieir  transformations 
ordinarily  in  the  rudest  form  of  a  cell  which  they  can  construct  above  or  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  by  the  mere  movements  of  the  body  and  the  spin- 
ning of  one  or  two  threads  of  silk.  So,  too,  there  are  known  to  be  one  or 
two  instances  where  one  of  the  NymphaUdae  is  suspended  so  firmly  by  its 
cremastral  hooks  as  to  hold  the  chrysalis  in  a  rigid  oblique  position  very 
akin  to  that  of  the  Lycaenidae,  but  without  the  aid  of  the  median  girt ; 
and  as  a  forerunner  of  the  "suspended"  condition,  one  or  two  of  the 
Lemoniinae,  species  of  Stalachtis  and  Emesis,  are  stated  by  Bates  to  have 
an  entirely  similar  mode  of  pupation.  Again,  another  of  the  Nymphalidae, 
Ageronia,  is  said  by  Lacordaire  to  be  supported  in  part  by  a  median  girt 

■Bar  UBerts  that  the  ume  la  true  Id  some  South  American  LcmonKiiae. 
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which,  if  true,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  ataviatic  relic  of  its  ancestral 
condition  ;  but  Bar,  BunneiBter  and  Muller  eay  it  hanga  like  other  Nym- 
phaltdae.  Moreover,  an  additional  feature  appears  in  the  structure  of  the 
chiysalis  of  a  large  number  of  the  Nymphalidae,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  inherit  the  mark  of  the  *'8U0cinct "  condition  of  their  ances- 
tors, in  the  straight  ventral  surface  of  the  entire  chrysalis,  a  feature  absolutely 
without  value  in  its  present  suspended  condition,  but  full  of  meaning, 
since  it  ia  one  necessarily  common  to  all  the  close  bound  members  of  the 
higher  Succincti,  the  Lycaenidae. 

The  second  series  which  one  may  follow  is  that  which  has  been  seized 
upon  by  writers  from  the  earliest  times,  —  the  structure  of  the  front  legs. 
In  the  Hesperidae,  the  fore  legs,  like  those  of  the  heteroceroue  families  of 
Lepidoptera,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  others,  excepting  that  the  hind 
tibiae  are  usually  furnished  with  a  pair  of  spurs  at  the  middle  aa  well  as  at 
the  tip,  and  the  fore  tibiae  bear  a  peculiar  epiphysis,  the  use  of  which  is  un- 
known, but  which,  morphologically,  is  unquestionably  a  spur.  In  the  sub- 
family Fapilioninae,  the  middle  pair  of  spurs  of  the  hind  legs  is  altogether 
lost,  but  the  fore-tibial  epiphyses  remain  and  the  fore  leg  is  otherwise 
entirely  similar  in  character  to  the  other  lege.  Next,  in  the  closely  allied 
subfamily,  Pierinae,  the  tibial  epiphyses  disappear,  but  the  fore  legs  still 
remain  identically  like  the  other  pairs. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  have  reached  the  Lycaenidae,  we  notice  signs 
of  an  approaching  abortion  of  the  fore-legs,  but  only  in  one  sex,  the  male. 
In  the  Lycaeninae,  while  the  fore  leg  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  legs,  that  of  the  male  be^ns  to  lose  a  part  of  its  armature  and  to 
become  abbreviated :  the  tarsal  spurs  are  denuded  of  scales  and  both  the 
tibial  and  tarsal  spines  are  diminished  in  number ;  the  paronychia  and  pads 
are  invariably  absent ;  and  the  claws  are  represented  by  an  apical  spine  or 
spines  differing  from  the  other  spines  at  most  in  size.  In  the  Lemoniinae 
the  change  has  already  become  much  greater ;  for,  witli  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  fore  leg  of  the  male  has  become  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 
female,  and  while  each  part  is  reduced  in  size,  the  tarsus  is  represented  by 
a  diminished  number  of  joints,  totally  devoid,  as  is  also  the  tibia,  of  any 
armature  whatever,  but  clothed  abundantly  with  long  scales  and  hairs. 
There  is  here  also  sometimes  a  faint  indication  of  change  in  the  female, 
the  spines  of  the  tarsus  being  less  abundant  than  on  the  other  legs. 

In  the  N'ymphalidae,  the  change  affects  both  sexes  ;  not,  however,  in  the 
lowest  subfamily,  tlie  Libytheinae,  which,  on  this  account,  many  authors 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  legs  have  classed 
with  the  Lemoniinae.  But  in  all  other  Nymphalidae  we  have  for  the  first 
time  both  sexes  represented  in  the  atrophy  of  the  fore  legs,  and  the  abor- 
tion is  also  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent.  They  are  also  frequently  fur- 
nished, especially  in  the  male  sex,  with  a  spreading  brush   of  long  hairs. 
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which  gives  them  a  peculiar  lappet-ltke  appearance.  They  are  quite  use- 
leee,  and  in  the  Sa^rinae  are  reduced  to  the  extremest  degree. 

When  we  remember  that  the  small  size  of  the  prothoraz  is  oue  of  the 
most  strikiiig  and  maasive  features  by  which  the  Lepidoptera  ore  distin- 
guished  from  the  lower  heterometabolic  orders,  —  the  Neuroptera,  Orthop- 
ters,  Hemiptera  and  Coleopteni,  — -any  atrophy  of  its  parta  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  order  ia  especially  sigDificant.  It  is  an  excess,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  aristocratic  distinction,  and  such  rank  as  could  be  expected 
between  the  members  of  a  single  order  might  surely  be  indicated  by  it. 
Nevertheless,  however  important  or  unimportant  tbis  may  appear,  there  is 
the  series,  which  can  in  no  way  be  disputed,  leading  from  the  Heeperidae 
in  a  direct  and  unbroken  course  through  the  Papilioninae,  Pierinae,  Ly- 
caeninae,  Lemoniinae  to  the  N^ymphalidae,  and  culminating  in  the  Satyr- 
inae,  a  series  which  takes  an  identical  course  with  that  of  the  phenomena  of 
pupation,  through  Hesperidae,  Papilionidae,  Lycaenidae  and  Nymphalidae. 

Now  what  have  the  supporters  of  the  high  rank  of  the  Papilionidae  to 
oifer  as  against  such  series  F  No  series  whatever ;  no  gradation  of  chanus- 
tere  whatever.  No  one  of  them  claims  it.  The  only  characters  for  which 
they  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Papilionidae  are  drawn  exclusively 
from  one-half  the  family,  the  Papilioninae.*  These  are  Ist,  the  *' appar- 
ently four-branched  median  nervule"  of  the  fore  wing,  Sd,  tlie  spur  on 
the  anterior  tibiae,  and  3d,  the  osmateria  of  the  larva.  As  to  the  1st,  it 
ie  a  character  of  definition  at  the  most,  of  a  character  easily  paralleled 
among  other  groups  of  butterflies,  having  no  claim  to  superiori^  on  any 
conceivable  ground,  and  a  mark  indeed,  of  inferiority,  since  it  ia  shared  by 
the  Hesperidae  and  by  them  only,  as  is  also  the  two-branched  subcostal  nei^ 
vure  of  the  hind  wing,  as  Spiingberg  points  out.  As  to  the  2d,  it  is  tigain  a 
mark  of  low  rank,  as  it  too  is  shared  by  many  of  tlie  Hesperidae,  and  among 
butterflies  only  by  them,  but  ia  well  developed  in  many  moths  and  especially 
in  the  Bombycidae  and  Phalaenidae.  And  as  to  the  3d,  so  seductively  put 
forward  by  Wallace,  it  has  more  than  its  match  in  the  abdominal  caruncles 
of  the  Lycaenidae  (not  to  mention  those  of  many  moths)  wliich  are  double 
in  character,  and  the  more  prominent  ones  more  complicated  in  structure  and 
paired.  The  osmateria  are  even  said  by  Boisduval  to  be  exactly  repeated 
in  the  larva  of  Urania.  The  features,  therefore,  by  which  the  naturalist 
would  claim  high  rank  for  the  Papilionidae  are  utterly  insufficient.  They 
may  indicate  their  low  rank,  or  at  the  most  form  spedal  distinctive  features 
with  no  token  of  high  character  about  them.  When  any  characters  can  be 
shown  in  the  Papilionidae  with  any  mark  of  superiority  about  them,  or, 
characters  common  to  all  butterflies  which  lead  from  the  Hesperidae  in  a 
regular  progression  through  the  other  groups  to  find  their  culmination  in 

■  It  U  of  no  cotuequeuce  that  many  bold  always  bae  to  be  HHocfatei]  witb  tbe  Faplllon- 
tbe  I^riuae  as  a  group  of  tamfl;  rank;  It      Inaeaalta  very  next  neighbor. 
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tbe  Papilionidae,  then  it  will  be  in  place  to  discuBS  further  the  proper 
serial  or  other  arrangement  of  butterflies.  Until  they  can,  the  numerous 
characters  by  which  the  Papilionidae,  and  the  Papilionidae  alone,  are 
related  to  the  Hesperidae  most  be  regarded,  with  the  series  shown  above, 
to  settle  the  matter  beyond  reasonable  dispute.  The  facta,  as  knou-n  at 
present,  admit  of  but  one  interpretation. 


THE  PHYSICAL    FEATURES  AND    FAUNISTIC  DIVISIONS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  PHYSICAL   QEOGBAPHT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BT  W.  M.  DAVIS. 

"Youn  for  instance,  you  know  physics,  someUiliig  of  geoloj^y. 

Hfltbenutica  are  your  puUme ;  souls  shktl  rise  In  their  degree ; 

BuRerflles  may  dread  extlnctloa, — you'll  not  die,  II  cannot  be  t 

Bkowkdtq.— j4  Toccata  of  (falHppP*. 

New  England  is  a  rugged  country  of  mountainous  structure,  worn  down 
to  a  moderate  relief  in  it«  old  age,  depressed  so  as  to  submerge  part  of 
its  margin  beneath  the  sea,  and  unevenly  veneered  over  with  a  broken 
sheet  of  drift,  which  covers  many  of  its  smaller  hills  and  buries  nearly  all 
the  valley-bottoms  out  of  sight.  It  is  built  in  greatest  part  of  crystalline 
or  of  old  and  much  disturbed  bedded  rocks,  that  have  undoubtedly  at  some 
former  time  given  it  a  much  stronger  relief  than  it  possesses  at  present ; 
but  it  is  now  so  long  since  its  rocks  were  crowded  into  upheaval  and  ex- 
trusion that  little  more  than  tbe  roots  of  its  old  mountains  remain.  Indeed, 
its  rocks  are  so  old,  and  even  the  last  period  of  its  overturning  so  remote, 
that  it  has  probably  been  at  some  time  in  the  past  denuded  to  a  surface  of 
gentle  undulation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  surface  that  the  present  valleys  have 
been  cut  after  a  later  time  of  general  elevarion.  But  even  this  change  is 
ancient,  for  little  of  the  old  sur&ce  can  now  be  seen.  It  may  be  re- 
constructed from  such  reumants  as  the  plateau-like  uplands  of  central  or 
western  Massachusetts,  where  the  relatively  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of 
DeerGeld  and  Miller's  rivers,  that  enter  the  Connecticut  from  the  west 
and  east  near  Greenfield,  show  that  a  good  volume  of  high-level  country 
still  remains  there  to  be  consumed ;  it  may  be  faintly  perceived  at  a  greater 
altitude  in  the  'White  Moimtains,  where  tite  broad  surfaces  between  the 
dark  glens,  that  are  now  eating  their  way  back  into  the  mountain  masses, 
manifest  little  topographic  sympathy  with  the  comjilicated  structure  of  the 
upturned  rocks :  but  in  the  greater  part  of  New  England,  the  larger  streams 
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had  already  in  preglacial  times  sunk  their  channels  well  down  towards  the 
base-level,  the  side  streams  had  become  very  numerous  and  the  valley-slopes 
had  widened  out  Ha  the  intervening  bills  wasted  away :  and  a  rolling, 
hilly  surface,  rising  in  places  to  mountains  of  moderate  heights,  has  thus 
been  produced.  It  ie  not  desired  to  affirm  in  this  description  that  the  earlier 
erosion  had  produced  a  perfect  plain ;  considerable  inequalities  doubtleBS 
remained  at  the  time  of  general  elevation  ;  nor  that  all  our  rivers  are  new- 
bom  ;  the  larger  ones  may  still  follow  the  course  of  their  ancient  predeces- 
sors; nor  that  the  elevation  was  sudden,  single  or  uniform  ;  it  was  more 
probably  progressive  and  uneven  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
preparation  of  our  topography  required  some  such  process  as  is  here  sketched. 
Pennsylvania  has  had  a  similar  history  ;  but  there  the  relatively  simple  and 
orderly  structure  of  the  rocks  compels  a  correspondingly  simple  and  orderly 
arrangement  in  the  present  topography.  In  New  England,  tlje  harder  and 
higher  parts  of  the  old  surface  presdniably  still  remain  in  the  mountains 
and  hills  of  to-day,  but  the  rock  structure  which  determined  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  parts  is  so  complicated  that  a  simple  and  systematic  classifi- 
cation of  the  present  topography  is  impossible.  Moreover,  ^■'^ew  England 
has  been  heavily  glaciated  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  although  ice 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  greater  topographic 
forms,  it  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  most  potent  in  fashioning  the 
details  of  form  which  are  familiar  to  us  on  every  side.  Before  considering 
these,  the  larger  physical  divisions  of  New  England  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

There  are  five  divisions  easily  recognizeil.  The  Hudson-Cliamplain  val- 
leys, which  mark  the  natural  or  physical  boundary  of  New  England  on  the 
west  J  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  associated  ranges  on  their  western 
slope ;  the  great  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River ;  the  White  Mountains, 
descending  to  a  plateau  with  occasional  mountains  in  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  continued  as  a  dissected  plateau  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, while  to  the  northeast  the  disconnected  mountains  of  northern  Maine 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  group  :  and  Anally  the  lower  coastal  slope  from 
Rhode  Island  nortli-eastward. 

The  Green  Mountains  may  be  conveniently  taken  first.  Their  mun 
range  consists  of  gneissoid  rocks,  trending  a  little  east  of  north  through  the 
western  parts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  South  of  the 
latter  state,  they  form  a  dissected  plateau,  under  2500  feet  in  height ;  &rther 
north,  the  elevation  mcreases,  and  the  range  is  dominated  by  well  marked 
summits,  four  of  which  rise  over  4000  feet :  Jay  Peak,  4018  ;  Mansfield 
Mountain,  4389  ;  Camel's  Rump,  4077  ;  and  Killingtcn  Peak,  4221.  It  is, 
curiously  enough,  only  in  the  northern,  higher  portion  of  the  range  that  it 
is  traversed  by  rivers  ;  the  Winooski  and  the  Lamoille,  flowing  from  east 
to  west,  open  low  passes  (about  400  and  500  feet)  for  transverse  roads. 
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while  farther  south  it  is  generally  respected  by  the  etreams  ae  a  divide. 
Xurth  of  our  boundary,  the  range  encloaee  the  upper  basin  of  the  St. 
Francis  river,  but  decreases  in  hci^t  and  disappears  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  about  the  Chaudiere  river. 

On  the  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  lies  the  Taconic  range,  whose  dis- 
connected eununits  consist  of  folded  schists  rising  from  limestone  valleys. 
The  range  is  best  developed  in  western  Massachusetts  and  southwestern 
Vermont,  where  the  chief  elevations  are,  beginning  on  the  soutli,  Mt. 
Everett,  2624  ;  Greylock,  3505  ;  Mt.  Eolus,  3148  ;  Mt.  Equinox,  3872. 
The  associated  valleys  have  their  highest  level  at  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  A  second  subordinate  range  lies  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  it  is  built  of  red  sand-rock,  dipping  to 
the  east  and  presenting  bold  blufTs  to  the  west ;  the  highest  peaks  are  Buck 
and  Snake  mountains,  the  latter  rising  to  1310  feet.  These  two  ranges  are 
traversed  by  many  streams. 

The  Hudson  and  Champlain  valleys  trend  north  with  the  strike  of  their 
bedded  rocks,  and  are  doubtless  guided  also  by  the  great  dislocations  that 
pass  between  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Adirondacka  and 
Catskills  on  the  west.  The  Hudson  still  maintains  an  open  passage  to  the 
sea,  holding  its  way  even  through  the  Highlands,  where  the  Green  Moun- 
t^ns  turn  south-westward  to  New  Jersey  ;  but  the  Champlain  valley  has 
been  converted  into  a  lake,  ae  will  be  &rthcr  noted  below,  and  its  side  val- 
leys are  flooded  into  bays  while  its  ridges  stand  up  in  promontories  and 
islands.  Ita  waters  now  stand  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  and  the 
di\-ide  south  of  'Whitehall  between  the  waters  flowing  north  and  south  is 
under  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  north,  the  Champlain  val- 
ley expands  intJ3  the  great  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Connecticut  valley  is  a  strong  depression  between  the  mountains. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Passumpsic  with  the  main  stream  the  elevation  is  a 
little  less  than  500  feet.  Thence  southward,  the  river  course  is  remarkably 
straight,  following  close  to  a  line  of  ancient  slates,  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  and  then  along  the  middle  of  the  Triassic  aandstonee  to 
central  Connecticut  at  Middletown,  where  the  river  turns  southeast  through 
the  crystalline  highlands,  while  the  valley  goes  on  to  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Xew  Haven.  This  oblique  outlet  is  shown  to  be  old  by  its  gently  sloping 
sides ;  it  serves  better  than  any  other  single  feature  to  demonstrate  that  the 
larger  lines  of  our  present  drainage  were  determined  before  the  land  stood 
at  its  present  attitude  and  altitude. 

The  valley  is  diversified  by  mountains  of  three  kinds.  In  Vermont  there 
are  several  isolated  masses  of  intrusive  granite  that  rise  from  the  lower 
ground,  of  which  the  conical  Ascutney  (3163  feet)  may  be  taken  as  the 
finest  example.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  there  are  ridges  of  trap 
and  sandstone.     The  latter  seldom  attain  prominence  south  of  Mt.  Toby 
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(1275  feet)  aDd  Sugar  Loaf  (709)  in  Massachusettd  above  Amherst ;  the 
former  constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  valley  farther  south.  The 
trap  occurs  chiefly  in  interbedded  sheets,  dipping  to  the  east,  with  bold 
convex  outline  to  the  west,  broken  by  oblique  fault^valleys  :  the  highest 
points  on  the  ridges  are  Mt.  Holyoke  (954)  and  Mt.  Tom  (1150)  near 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  West  Peak  (996)  and  Higby  Mountain  near 
Meriden,  Conn.  The  district  of  the  Hanging  Hills,  between  Meriden 
and  Farmington,  is  among  the  most  picturesque  in  southern  New  England. 
Mt.  Carmel,  a  little  farther  south,  is  a  dike  standing  up  in  a  bold  ridge. 

The  Whit*  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  include  several  subordinate 
groups  separated  by  deep  valleys.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Preaideatial 
range,  culminating  in  Mt.  Washington  at  an  altitude  of  6293  feet,  with 
Mounts  Monroe,  Clay,  JeiFerson,  Adams  and  Madison,  all  over  five  thou- 
sand feet:  this  group  stands  pre-eminent  among  its  neighbors,  as  the 
White  Mountains  exceed  the  other  mountains  of  New  England.  To  the 
east,  the  Carter  range  rises  to  4856  feet,  beyond  which  the  mountains  are 
scattered  and  of  less  elevation,  soon  l^ing  off  to  the  lowlands  of  Mmne. 
To  the  north,  there  is  the  Starr  King  group  (3925)  and  beyond  this  the 
Pilot  range.  To  the  west  is  the  Franconia  range,  containing  Twin 
Mountain  (4922),  Mt.  La&yette  (5269),  Mt.  Lincoln  (5098)  and  Hay- 
stack (Garfield,  4520)  ;  and  isolated  beyond  these  is  Moosilauke  (4810) 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Southward  from  the 
Franconia  range  lie  several  groups,  including  Mt.  Carrigain  (4701),  Tri- 
pyramid  (4189)  and  Passaconaway  (4116^. 

There  is  little  continuity  or  uniformity  of  arrangement  in  this  complicated 
mountain  region.  The  rocks  are  crystalline  or  highly  metamorphosed, 
and  are  greatly  disturbed  and  eroded :  their  massive  structure  and  the 
heavy  glaciation  that  most  of  them  have  suffered  prevent  the  development 
of  much  topographic  detail,  and  most  of  the  summits  are  blunt  shoulders 
with  rounded  spurs ;  but  at  times  the  gneissoid  and  schistose  rocks  give 
expression  to  ridges  and  cliffs,  as  about  Mt.  Washington,  where  the  slopes 
of  loose  weathered  boulders  descend  with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  while  the 
outcrop  face  is  marked  by  precipitous  walls  of  solid  rock.  Chocorua 
(3508)  on  the  southern  border  of  the  range  is  one  of  the  sharpest  peaks. 

The  timber  line  lies,  on  Mount  Washington,  between  4000  and  4500 
feet  above  the  sea ;  at  greater  heights  there  is  a  well  marked  alpine  flora. 
The  open  lower  valleys  arc  generally  cleared,  but  the  intermediate  slopes 
are  heavily  forested,  except  where  too  rocky  and  precipitous  for  tree 
growth,  or  where  bared  by  recent  fires,  or  by  slides,  such  as  those  of 
Tripyramid  in  1869  and  1885 ;  clearings  have  not  yet  desolated  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  many  summits,  such  as  Mt.  Carrigain,  little  more  than  a 
rugged  tree-covered  wilderness  is  to  be  seen. 

Unlike  the  Green  Mountains,  the  present  range  is  nowhere  traversed 
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ti-um  side  to  side  by  streams.  There  is  continuoue  divide  from  Mt.  Carr, 
south  of  Moosilauke,  over  the  Franconia  and  Presidential  ranges  to  the 
Carter  group,  and  again  southward  from  the  Franconia  range  to  the 
Tripyramid  groups,  and  northward  from  Mt,  Washington  to  Starr  King 
and  beyond.  But  on  the  other  band,  the  range  is  throughout  its  length 
characterized  by  deep  transverse  notches,  dividing  it  into  the  groups  above 
named ;  and  as  the  deepest  notches  have  a  north  and  south  trend,  with  flat 
summit  passes  and  rather  smooth  slopes,  a  considerable  but  undetermined 
share  of  their  depth  may  be  attributed  to  glacial  action,  of  which  more 
below.  The  finest  of  these  notches  are :  Dixville  notch,  east  of  Colebrook, 
with  a  summit  height  of  1831  feet,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Androeco^n ;  the  Pinkham  notch,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Presi- 
dential range,  with  a  divide  at  a  height  of  2018  feet  between  streams  lead- 
ing to  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Saco ;  the  White  Mountain  or  Crawford 
notch,  west  of  the  same  range,  reaching  1914  feet  at  tbe  divide  between 
the  headwaters  of  the  Saco  and  tbe  Ammonoosuc ;  the  Franconia  notch, 
where  the  Pemigiwasset  flows  southward  and  forms  the  Merrimack,  from  a 
divide  at  a  height  of  2011  feet,  which  descends  northward  to  the  Ammon- 
oosuc ;  and  Kinsman's  or  Woodstock  notch  between  the  Franconia  Moun- 
tains and  Moosilauke,  dividing  branches  of  the  same  streams  at  a  height 
of  about  1650  feet. 

The  mountains  are  further  dissected  by  deep,  steep-walled  ravines  and 
gulls,  where  the  most  active  consumption  of  the  mass  is  now  going  on  : 
Tuckerman's  and  King's  ravines  and  the  Great  Gulf,  all  in  the  Presidential 
range,  are  among  the  most  picturesque  of  these. 

Southward  from  the  White  Mountains,  a  plateau-like  highland  extends, 
with  an  elevation  of  about  a  thousand  feet,  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimack  rivers,  into  Massachusetts,  and  then  rapidly  declines  in  north- 
em  Connecticut.  Several  isolated  mountains  rise  upon  it,  tbe  finest  being 
Kearsarge  (2942),  Monadnock  (3169)  and  Wachusett  (2018).  The 
highland  is  generally  well  drained ;  no  lakes  of  large  size  occur  upon  it, 
although  small  lakes  or  ponds  and  flat  meadows  are  common.  North- 
eastward from  the  White  Mountains,  on  unsettled  forest  country  of 
scattered  mountains  and  lai^c  lakes  extends  through  northern  Maine.  Its 
elevation  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  around  the  head  waters  of  the  An- 
droscoggin, tailing  off  to  1023  feet  at  Moosehead  lake,  and  about  500  at 
Madawaska.  The  height  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  are  as  yet  poorly 
determined,  as  nearly  all  explorers  here  follow  the  water-ways  alone, 
avoiding  the  surrounding  forests  and  swamps.  Ktaadn,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, reaches  about  5215  feet. 

The  lower  lands  that  fringe  tbe  coast  are  generally  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  often  under  two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  They  include  tbe 
southern  third  of  Connecticut,  all  of  Rhode  Island,  southeastern  Massa- 
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chueette  and  the  eastern  third  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  New  Hampshire 
from  Lake  Winnipiseogee  to  the  coast,  and  fully  a  third  of  M^e.  This 
region  is  by  no  means  as  level  as  the  coastal  plain  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Atlantic  border  farther  south,  but  is  irregularly  broken  by  rocky  hills 
among  flat,  drift  lowlands.  Some  of  the  elevations  might  rank  with  small 
mountains,  as  the  Blue  Hills  (635),  a  little  south  of  Boston,  and  in  Maine, 
Agamenticus  (673)  back  of  York,  and  Green  Mountain  (1527)  on  Mt. 
Desert.  On  the  other  hand,  large  areas  are  wanting  in  rocky  hills,  as  in 
southeastern  New  Hampshire,  and  all  of  Massachusetts  below  Plymouth. 
Cape  Cod  and  tlie  islands  to  the  south  and  west  are  essentially  the  product 
of  glacial  action,  which  is  next  to  be  considered. 

It  was  over  a  country  whose  larger  divisions  have  now  been  described 
that  the  quaternary  ice-sheets  crept  down  from  the  north.  The  ice 
scoured  out  the  valleys,  smoothing  off  the  spurs  and  ridges  on  their  sides. 
Crawford's  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains,  through  which  a  heavy  stream 
of  ice  must  have  flowed,  is  probably  as  good  an  example  as  we  possess  of 
a  valley  form  thus  simplified.  The  glacial  sheet  rose  and  covered  all  the 
hills  and  wore  down  their  peaks  and  pinnacles :  Mt.  Monadnock,  whose 
structure  is  well  adapted  to  develop  a  ragged  crest-line,  has  lost  many  of 
the  sharp  edges  that  it  must  once  have  had,  and  over  its  rounded  summits, 
the  marks  of  ice-dragged  stones  are  plainly  visible.  The  total  eflect  of  the 
glacial  invasion  was  most  Ukely  towards  diminishing  the  topographic  relief 
of  New  England,  not  only  by  rubbing  down  the  hills  and  ridges,  but  even 
more  by  leaving  the  drifl-rubbish  chiefly  on  the  lower  ground,  greatly  to 
the  embarrasenient  of  the  streams  that  took  possession  of  the  country  again 
as  the  ice  melted  away. 

The  ground  moraine,  the  immediate  product  of  the  moving  ice-sheet  on 
the  ground  beneath  it,  known  by  the  Scotch  name,  till,  is  generally  absent 
from  the  higher,  stcei^r  bills,  but  is  spread  with  smoothly  rolUng  surface, 
somewhat  fluted  in  the  direction  of  ice-motion,  over  the  lowlands  and  flat 
uplands.  The  contrast  between  the  upper  zone  of  glacial  erosion  and  the 
lower  zone  of  dnfl  accumulation  is  admirably  shown  in  the  smaller  side 
valleys  among  the  Berkshire  hills  of  Western  IVIassachusetts.  In  central 
and  southern  New  England,  the  till  often  takes  the  form  of  oval,  rounded 
hills  of  evenly  arched  profile,  now  known  by  the  Irish  name,  drundins  ;  the 
lai^Bt  of  these  are  over  half  a  mile  in  length  and  rise  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  their  base :  they  are  seen  about  Boston,  where  they  make 
the  harbor  islands,  and  again  on  the  uplands  about  Brookfield,  Mass., 
and  west  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  where  they  control  the  shape  of  the  country. 
Heaps  of  drift,  forming  hills  and  enclosing  hollows  of  marked  topographic 
value,  known  by  the  Swiss  name,  moraines,  mark  the  position  held  by  the 
edge  of  the  icc-shcct  during  a  time  of  balanced  supply  and  waste :  great 
terminal  moraines  may  be  traced  over  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands  to  the  south 
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and  west  as  far  as  the  narrows  of  New  York  Bay,  which  they  define  :  8lo[>- 
!ng  plains  of  sand  stretch  southward  from  the  morainic  hills  to  the  sea ; 
smaller  valley  moraines,  formed  by  local  glaciers,  have  been  diecemed 
in  the  AMiite  ^fountain  region  towards  Littleton  and  elsewhere.  Mounds 
and  ridgea  of  gravel  and  sand,  now  commonly  called  by  the  Scotch  name, 
kames,  lie  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  remaining  as  conspicuous  monu- 
ment of  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water  in  the  closmg  stages  of  the 
glacial  period :  these  are  wonderfully  developed  in  Maine,  where,  under  the 
name  of  "horsebacks,"  their  height  may  exceed  a  hundred  feet,  and  their 
length  ia  to  be  measured  in  miles,  with  hardly  an  interruption. 

The  kames  are  often  associated  with  sand-plains,  probably  deposited  in 
lakes  temporarily  held  within  the  irregular  front  of  the  ice  during  its  stag- 
nant melting  away,  and  now  sometimes  standing  up  like  little  plateaus, 
higher  than  the  valley  ground  about  them ;  such  as  the  sand-plain  in  which 
Walden  Pond  is  contained  near  Concord,  Mass.  Sand-plains  and  deltas 
also  mark  the  shores  of  extinct  lakes,  marginal  to  the  melting  ice,  where 
the  land  inclined  towards  its  retreating  front :  such  occur  in  large  size  in 
the  lateral  valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Connecticut  valley  in  north- 
em  Massachusetts  and  southwestern  New  Hampshire.  The  outlet  of  lakes 
of  this  character  was  commonly  over  some  low  pass  among  the  hills,  and 
the  line  of  discharge  is  marked  by  abundant  sands  and  gravels,  as  along 
the  now  Hat-bottomed  Greenwich  valley,  which  led  Miller's  River  from 
Orange  towards  Palmer,  when  its  flow  direct  to  the  Connecticut  was 
obstructed.  The  Florence  plun,  near  Northampton,  is  a  sandy  delta,  built 
in  a  lake  from  which  the  clay  beds  of  the  middle  Connecticut  valley  were 
deposited  after  the  ice  had  melted  away.  In  Maine,  the  plains  about 
Deblois,  west  nf  Machias,  cover  an  area  of  several  s<)uare  miles.  Sand- 
dunce  are  occasionally  formed  on  these  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  more  sandy 
river  terraces,  and  on  the  sear-coast. 

More  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  retreating  ice  are  the  great  de- 
jtosits  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel  with  which  many  valleys  were  clogged  when 
their  streams  were  ovcrloade<)  with  detritus  washed  from  beneath  the  glacial 
sheet  and  from  the  country  just  uncovered  by  its  melting,  and  when  the 
general  southwanl  gratlicnt  of  the  streams  was  diminished  by  the  northern 
depression  of  the  land  that  accompanied  the  closing  stages  of  the  glacial 
perio<l.  It  is  in  goo<I  part  by  detritus  of  this  kind  that  the  valley-bottoms 
are  so  generally  buried. 

The  depression  of  New  England  here  referred  to,  and  the  subsequent 
oscillations  of  level  have  been  imgiortant  in  determining  the  character  of  its 
shore  line.  The  beginning  and  the  amount  of  the  depression  cannot  be  accu- 
rately stated  ;  but  it  occurred  after  the  period  of  general  valley-making,  it 
was  associatcil  with  the  glacial  [tcriod,  it  was  greater  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south,  and  it  has  left  a  considerable  area  that  structurally  belongs  to 
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New  England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  geologically  recent 
times  there  has  been  a  slight  recovery  from  the  depression,  enough  to  lift 
certain  postglacial,  marine  deposits,  that  smooth  over  and  simplify  the 
littoral  topography,  two  hundred  or  more  feet  above  the  sea  in  Maine,  and 
leas  along  the  southern  const ;  but  not  nearly  enough  to  reveal  all  the 
previously  submerged  area.  A  slight  submergence  of  even  later  date  is 
also  inferred.  The  present  shore-line  is  therefore  of  complex  origin.  The 
great  hays  and  fiords  of  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  and  the 
fiord-like  channel  of  the  lower  Hudson  River  may  be  considered  as  old,  sub- 
merged valleys  and  lowlands,  eroded  cliiefiy  by  the  ordinary  subaerial  forces 
during  the  fonner  greater  elevation  of  the  land,  and  finished  ofi"  by  glacial 
rubbing  to  an  unknown  amount :  the  simpler  shore-line  of  New  Hampshire 
and  southern  Maine,  of  southern  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  results 
irom  a  plentiful  supply  of  drift,  with  which  the  depressed  and  buried  low- 
lands and  valleys  have  there  been  smoothed  over ;  many  of  the  smaller 
indentations  on  these  parts  of  the  coast  have  been  enclosed  by  bars  of  sand, 
brought  by  the  waves  chiefly  from  drifublufFs  near  by  ;  the  shallow  waters 
behind  the  bars  have  commonly  been  filled  up  to  high-tide  level  as  salt> 
marshes.  The  cliffs  and  bars  that  mark  the  present  shore-line  are  much 
more  distinct  than  any  that  remain  at  a  liigher  level. 

On  a  surface  thus  slowly  prepared  by  many  processes,  standing  in  an 
attitude  thus  lately  gained  after  many  oscillations,  the  present  rivers  and 
streams  have,  as  it  were,  just  begun  their  new,  postglacial  tasks.  The 
little  headwater  streams  of  the  mountainous  districts  still  for  the  most 
part  follow  their  steep,  preglacial  ravines.  The  larger  rivers,  like  the 
Connecticut,  and  those  smaller  ones  that  are  hedged  in  by  steep-sided  val- 
leys, like  the  upper  Androscoggin  or  the  Westfield,  follow  closely  along 
their  old  courses,  although  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  drift-filling  in  which 
they  have  now  sunk  their  channels ;  and  what  with  nortlicm  elevation 
whereby  the  river-slopes  are  steepened  and  the  base-level  lowered,  and 
what  with  the  present  slower  washing  away  of  the  plant-covered  drift- 
surface,  whereby  the  ratio  of  load  to  water-volume  is  decreased,  the  rivers 
have  been  empowered  to  carry  away  the  detritus  that  tbey  bad  shortly 
before  deposited ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  terraces  that  make  so  character- 
istic an  element  of  our  valleys.  Tlie  terracing  process  probably  advanced 
rapidly  as  long  as  the  rivers  found  only  clay  and  sand  to  cut  away,  for 
even  in  the  brief  postglacial  period  since  the  work  began,  that  share  of  it 
is  very  generally  accomplished.  Further  terracing  will  be  accomplished 
much  more  slowly,  for  the  deepening  of  the  channels  is  now  retarded  by 
rocky  ridges  and  spurs  which  nearly  all  the  streams  have  discovered  in 
oi)cning  their  buried  valleys ;  it  would  have  required  more  foresight  to 
avoid  these  obstructions  and  settle  down  precisely  on  the  lowest  line  of  the 
old  valley  than  can  be  expected  of  rivers.     When  a  rocky  ledge  is  thus 
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encountered,  it  cflfectively  checks  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the  loose 
detritus  farther  up  stream,  but  below  it,  the  soft  Talley<61ling  is  quickly 
cut  awaj-  as  low  as  the  next  down-stream  ledge  will  allow ;  at  the  end  of 
ever}-  level  stretch  thus  formed,  there  is  a  sudden  descent  over  a  barrier 
to  another  level  stretch  below,  and  thus  are  produced  the  alternate  flood- 
[ilaiii  meadows  and  low  rocky  rapids  that  characterize  our  rivers.  Some- 
times a  river,  wandering  too  far  from  its  old  line,  unwittingly  sinks  its 
channel  on  a  spur  high  up  on  the  buried  valley-slopes  ;  then  a  cascade  of 
strong  f^  is  formed,  of  vast  importance  to  New  England  in  furnishing 
available  water-power,  as  at  Manchester  on  the  Merrimack,  and  many 
other  similar  points.  If  the  valley  be  clogged  with  till,  the  stream  will  cut 
a  gradual  descent  through  it,  rushing  down  impetuously  among  the  bowl- 
ders that  remain  in  its  bed :  thus  the  Contoocook  flows  below  Hillsboro' 
Bridge,  \.  H.,  and  even  the  Connecticut  has  stretches  of  rocky  and  stony 
channel  through  the  Fifteen-mile  Falls  above  Newbury.  When  rock  in 
place  is  disclosed  beneath  or  near  the  till,  pot-holes  are  often  worn  in  it  by 
the  bowlders,  as  at  the  upper  (alls  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  above  Fabyan's, 
or  at  Shelburne  Falls  on  the  Deerfield. 

Streams  of  intermediate  size,  on  the  more  open,  lower  country  southeast 
of  the  mountains,  have  their  courses  so  greatly  influenced  by  glacial  deposits 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  successors  of  any  corresponding  pre- 
glacial  streams;  they  flow  irregularly  among  the  rocky  hills,  drumlina, 
kames  and  sand-plains  that  were  disclosed  for  their  settlement  as  (he  ice 
wasted  away,  here  meandering  about  a  flat  meadow  that  conceals  some  old 
channel,  there  crossing  over  an  old  rocky  spur  or  divide,  or  cutting  down 
H  stony  dam  of  bowlder-clay,  but  nowhere  presenting  that  evident  relation 
between  stream-volume  and  valley-size  that  prevails  so  manifestly  in  re^ons 
of  a  simpler  history,  like  West  Virginia.  Except  the  terracing  in  the 
meadows  and  the  slight  gorge-cutting  on  the  old  divides  and  spurs,  the 
sur^-e  drained  by  these  new  streams  has  not  been  developed  under  their 
guidance ;  it  watt  presented  to  them  ready  made,  and  they  are  just  making 
their  first  mark  upon  it.  Otiverian  Brook  is  a  small  example  of  a  stream 
thus  thrown  over  an  old  ilivide :  it  descends  southward  from  Moosilnuke, 
as  if  to  join  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewasset,  but  abruptly  turns  northwest- 
ward across  an  ancient  pass,  cutting  a  little  gorge  in  the  rock,  where  every 
traveller  in  the  Montreal  railway  may  see  it,  and  then  flowing  through 
meadows  to  the  t'onnecticut  by  Haverhill.  The  gorges  of  this  class  are 
shallower  than  their  relatives  in  \cw  York  because  the  rocks  here  are 
hanler.  The  "flumes"  of  the  \A'hitc  Mountains  are  not  gorges  of  this 
origin,  but  are  cut  out  on  vertical  dikes  that  are  weaker  than  the  enclosing 
country  rock. 

The  Saco  may  serve  as  a  larger  type  of  a  new  river,  excejrt  in  its  upj)er 
course  where  it  follows  a  deep  old  valley  out  of  the  mountains  to  Conway  ; 
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below ,this  point,  it  wanders  about  over  the  Otteipee  region  antl  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Maine,  upon  broad  eand-plains  by  which  the  old  eurface  of  the 
country  is  completely  concealed ;  it  seldom  touches  rock  until  it  croeaex  a 
broad  ledge  over  which  it  falls  in  picturesque  caecadce  near  Hiram,  Me., 
about  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth.  As  it  happens  that  the  river  settled 
upon  this  ridge  at  a  high  level,  the  terracing  of  all  the  sand-plains  iurthcr 
up  stream  is  delayed  by  the  slow  cutting  of  the  rock  barrier ;  hence  the 
bcautiAil  intervale  at  North  Conway,  Ij'ing  smootli  between  the  steep,  rocky 
elopes  that  enclose  it.  The  Ammonoosuc,  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, must  also  once  have  flowed  over  an  open  plain,  like  that  still  followed 
by  the  Saco  in  its  middle  course ;  but  the  northern  river  did  not  happen  to 
encounter  a  rocky  reef  uutil  it  had  cut  deep  into  the  pl^  and  carved  it 
into  wide  open  terraces,  as  at  Littleton.  These  contracted  examples  may 
be  taken  as  the  extremes  of  a  series,  whose  many  intermediate  members 
are  represented  by  other  rivers  in  New  England. 

The  general  conditions  of  terrace-making,  as  stated  above,  included  an 
increase  of  river  slope,  as  a  result  of  the  greater  value  of  postglacial  ele- 
vation in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  This  applies  to  moat  of  the  New 
England  rivers,  but  manifestly  not  to  northward  flowing  streams,  like  the 
Concord  and  Nashua  rivers  :  here  the  eflTcct  of  unequal  elevation  must  have 
beeu  to  decrease  the  rate  of  descent,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
flat,  marshy,  unterraccd  character  of  their  valleys  ie  in  good  part  owing 
to  their  weakened  flow,  thus  determined. 

One  of  the  most  constant  residts  of  recent  glaciation  is  the  occurrence 
of  lakes,  and  New  England  aflbrds  good  illustration  of  this  rule ;  for  there 
is  small  probability  that  any  of  the  lakes,  now  so  plentifully  distributed 
over  its  surface,  existed  before  the  last  glacial  ^wriod.  Some  of  the  lacus- 
trine basins  may  be  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  glacial  erosion,  but  by  lar  the 
greater  number  result  from  obstruction  to  drainage  by  the  irregular  de\w- 
Bition  of  drift,  and  thus  further  characterize  the  immaturity  of  drainage 
already  indicated  by  the  rocky  rapids  and  diluvial  terraces  of  the  rivers. 
Some  little  advance  from  this  immaturity  has  already  been  made :  the 
lakes  held  by  drift  barriers  in  the  steeper  valleys  have  generally  been 
drained  by  cutting  down  at  the  outlet,  and  thus  the  rarity  of  lakes  in  the 
White  and  Green  Mountains  and  in  the  plateau  valleys  is  best  explained ; 
lakes  have  lately  existed  there,  as  many  of  the  flat  meadows  attest,  but 
their  life  was  short  by  reason  of  the  strong  elope  of  their  outlets  over  their 
weak  barriers.  The  largest  and  most  numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  lower 
country  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to  northeastern  Maine,  where  the  plen- 
tiful drift  is  most  effective  in  barring  off"  the  old  valleys,  and  where  the 
gentle  sloi>e  of  the  streams  allows  the  longest  life  to  the  lakes;  but  here 
also  the  water  surface  has  in  many  cases  been  somewhat  lowered,  revealing 
the  former  shores  as  sandy  terraces  and  benches  above  the  present  margin. 
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At  jiresent,  this  process  is  in  the  same  stage  of  alow  advance  that  has 
been  described  for  river  temiccs,  for  the  outlets  have  now  cut  down  their 
chnunela  to  a  roeky  barrier  or  close  to  the  local  base-level,  and  in  either 
case  further  deepening  of  the  clmnnel  is  very  deliberate.  In  their  pres- 
ent stage,  the  larger  lakes  still  retain  the  ragged  sliore-linc  charaeteristic 
of  an  ovcrHow  upon  an  uneven  country  :  all  the  large  lakes,  from  "W'inni- 
l»iaeogcc  past  Mooeetocninguntic  to  Poingocc|Uomoc,  and  to  Meinphrama- 
gog  on  the  other  aide  of  the  mountains,  are  as  irregidar  in  outline  as  in 
name.  The  lateral  outlet  of  'VVinncpiseogco  and  the  great  volume  of  drift 
over  the  countrj-  to  the  southeast,  give  strong  suggestion  that  its  basin  is 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  old  valleys.  Champlain  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  lakes  ;  for  though  some  of  its  depth  is  likely  due  to  gla- 
cial excavation,  its  present  outline  is  essentially  detcrniined  by  the  height 
to  which  the  preglacial  valley  is  flooded  back  in  consequence  of  drift- 
barriers  in  the  former  lines  of  drainage :  its  present  outlet  is  a  new  stream. 

The  smaller  lakes  are  generally  oval  or  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley  whose  obstruction  has  determined  them,  as  Qninsigamond,  east  of 
Worcester,  and  many  others  in  Maine.  The  temtinal  moraines  on  Cape 
Cod  and  on  the  southern  islands  contain  many  small  ponds  in  their  de- 
pressions, and  the  southern  sides  of  Cai>e  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket iMJssess  curious  elongated  or  branching  lakes,  apparently  occupying 
submerged  valleys,  enclosed  by  sand-bars  from  the  sea.  Numerous 
swamps,  with  characteristic  Horn,  mark  the  sites  of  small  or  shallow  lakes 
recently  extinct  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 

In  a  geographical  sense.  New  England  is  on  the  whole  a  well  defined 
province,  clearly  sejiarated  from  its  neighbors.  It  has  some  continuity 
into  the  British  provinces  on  the  northeast  by  a  prolongation  of  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  of  Maine  beyond  our  border,  and  some  extension  to  the 
southwest  by  a  jwrsistence  of  the  Green  Mountain  system  into  the  high- 
lands of  southern  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey  ;  this  being  simply 
an  expression  of  the  prevailing  trend  of  structural  and  topographic  features 
in  the  Appalachian  system.  To  the  north,  there  arc  the  wide,  low  plain 
and  the  cstmir^'  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cutting  us  off  from  the  Canadian 
highlands,  a  rocky  and  forest-covered  wilderness,  with  disordered  rivers 
and  many  lakes,  much  like  northern  Maine.  To  the  west,  there  is  the 
(leeji  Hudson-Cli  am  plain  valley,  a  line  of  long  maintained  geological 
depression  and  disturbance,  beyond  which  lie  the  rugged  Adirondacks,  the 
broad  Mohawk  valley,  and  the  Catskill  plateau :  the  Adirondacks,  unlike 
our  New  England  mountains  in  the  presence  of  numerous  lakes  even  to 
their  center;  the  Mohawk  valley,  erotleil  at  right  angles  to  all  the  larger 
New  England  river  courses :  the  Catskill  plateau,  with  its  l>enched  front 
and  deep  cut  cloves,  the  beginning  of  the  great  plateau  that  carries  the 
coal  betis  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.     On  the  south  there 
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arc  the  drift-veneered  ielands,  witliout  a  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  cornst ; 
and  on  the  east,  the  beginning  of  a  ayetera  of  rocky  6orda,  unknown  south 
of  New  York,  but  recurring  in  greater  atrcngth  far  north  in  Labrador. 

Thus  isolated  and  distinguished  from  its  neighbors.  New  England  offers 
an  interesting  and  a  difficidt  field  of  study  to  the  geographer.  While  the 
relations  of  its  several  parts  have  been  briefly  outlined  in  this  chapter,  the 
observer  on  the  ground  will  find  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done  than 
has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  minute  and  systematic  recognition 
of  scenic  features.  The  eleraente  of  the  present  hetcrogeneoua  topo- 
graphy, dependent  on  obacure  complicationa  of  rock  structure  and  discor- 
dant sequence  of  geological  process,  will  long  remain  subjects  for  further 
investigation. 

THE   CLIMATE   OF  NEW  ENGLAND.     BY   W.   M.   DAVIS. 

Ktudiez  ausHi  les  n)ODteiiti>  Je  I'annte : 
L'minee  a  son  lurore,  alniti  que  !■  journie. 
Ab !  liiHlheurpnx  q  jl  peril  uli  spectacle  si  beau ! 
Le  jeane  paptllon,  echappt  <lu  tombeau. 
Qui  Burlesfrulls  DalxsanU,  qui  sur  les  flcurs  uouvellos, 
S'envolc  rrai",  l)rlllBut,  <panoul  conune  elles, 
Jault  inoinH,  nu  sortlr  de  sa  Irfste  prison, 
Que  le  Hage,  au  retour  Ue  lajeune  Halaon, 
Lursque  sur  lea  eoleaui,  sur  lea  tuonts,  daiiij  les  plalnes. 
Tout  est  gazon,  z<!pbyr,  ou  ruisseaux  ou  tontatncs. 

DKIM.IX.—L' Bomme  des  Chmi^t, 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  as  rugged  as  its  surface.  Its  position 
on  the  eastern,  leeward  side  of  North  America  gives  it  the  great  variations 
characteristic  of  a  continental  climate  rather  than  the  equable  conditions  of 
a  maritime  province.  It  lies  midway  in  a  region  having  an  excel itiooally 
rapid  northward  decrease  of  temperature,  from  the  warm  Southern  Slates 
to  the  cold  plains  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  mild  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  ice-bearing  current  of  Labrador  ;  and  every  change 
of  wind  therefore  brings  it  a  change  of  weather.  It  lies  close  to  a  point 
of  convergence  of  numerous  atorm-tracks,  along  which,  especially  in  winter, 
cyclonic  atorms  pass  eastward  more  frequently  and  more  rapidly  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world;  and  changes  of  weather  are  therefore  common, 
audden  and  violent. 

The  aeasons  are  strongly  contrasted.  The  winter  is  long  and  se\ere, 
from  its  violent  changes  as  well  as  from  its  low  mean  and  extreme  temi)er- 
ature :  in  the  northern  interior,  snow  communty  falls  in  November  and 
remains  till  April  and  its  midwinter  depth  may  exceed  two  or  three  feet. 
The  spring  is  short,  with  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  in  April  and  May. 
The  summer  ia  wann  and  its  weather  is  much  more  equable  than  in  winter : 
warm  days  arc  recorded  well  into  September  and  epells  of  mild  weather 
characterize  Octoher. 
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In  summer  time,  the  prevailing  southwest  winds  hring  warm  air  from 
ihe  eoutlicm  States,  and  when  rc-enforced  on  cyclonic  gradients  {that  is, 
by  (lillerenoes  of  pressure  directctl  to  the  centre  of  a  low-pressure  area)  as 
is  not  infrequently  the  ease,  they  cause  an  oppressive  heat :  at  such  times, 
afi  well  as  on  cloudless,  anticyclouic — or  high-pressure — days  in  June,  July 
and  August,  maximum  temperatures  of  90°  or  05°  F.  are  reached  in  the 
inland  valleys,  except  well  to  the  north ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  the  diurnal 
range  of  temperature  is  strong,  especially  under  anticyclones,  averaging 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  and  often  exceeding  forty  degrees,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  hilly  or  mountainous  disti-icts ;  and  the  nights  are  fairly  eool.  Im- 
mediately on  the  coast,  the  sea-breeze  of  day-time  moderates  tlie  heat  and 
decreases  the  diurnal  range.  Cool,  fair  weather  with  northwesterly  winds, 
or  cloudy,  rainy  weather  with  southeasterly  winds  interrupt  the  warmth 
of  summer :  thunder-storms  with  occasional  destructive  squalls  and  hail- 
falls  occur  chiefly  while  cyclonic  storm-centers  are  passing  down  the  valley 
of  the  St,  Lawrence.  Several  tornadoes  have  heen  recorded  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are  rare. 

In  winter,  the  prevailing  winds  are  west  or  northwest,  from  the  cold 
interior  of  the  country,  but  these  are  frequently  reversed  by  cyclonic  storms 
that  draw  in  the  damp  air  from  the  Atlantic ;  for  few  of  tliese  storms  cross 
the  United  States  without  giving  Xew  England  some  mark  of  tlieir  pas- 
sage. As  they  move  across  Lower  Canada,  their  cloudy  southerly  wind 
brings  rain  and  snow;  sometimes  it  is  unseasonably  warm,  rising  to  a 
temperature  of  50°  or  60°  even  at  midnight  in  midwinter ;  under  such 
conditions,  abnormally  high,  foehn-like  temperatures  have  recently  been 
noted  in  the  White  Mountain  valleys.  When  the  storm-center  passes 
south  of  Xew  England,  a  chilling  snow-hearing  wind  blows  in  from  the 
northeast.  Closely  following  the  Atlantic  winds,  come  the  cold,  dry  west 
or  northwest  winds  on  the  rear  of  the  storm.  When  the  pressure  is  high 
in  the  far  northwest,  these  are  intensified  into  the  violent  cold  wave,  under 
which  the  temperature  may  fall  thirty  or  forty  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  excess  of  the  diurnal  range ;  indeed,  in  winter  when  the  regular 
diurnal  range  is  small,  it  is  almost  supplanted  by  the  irregular  cyclonic 
change  of  temperature,  then  at  its  highest  value.  During  a  cold  wave  the 
temperature  falls  to  0°  or — 20°,  without  distinct  local  variations;  but  on 
the  clear  anticyclouic  nights  that  follow,  the  minima  in  the  valleys  fall  to 
— 20°  or  even — 10°,  and  local  variation  from  valleys  to  hills  is  excessive. 
On  Mt.  Washington,  the  cold  wave  carries  the  temjicraturc  down  to — 40° 
or — 50°,  with  the  wind  blowing  sixty  or  more  miles  an  hour,  but  during 
anticyclones,  the  mountain  top  may  be  ten  or  twenty  degrees  warmer  than 
the  neighboring  valley  bottoms. 

The  mean  annual  and  the  mean  winter  temperatures  are  shown  by  iso- 
thermal lines  on  the  accompanying  map.     These  lines  are  drawn  according 
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to  the  (lata  given  in  Schott's  Smithsonian  Tables,  and  in  the  latest  Anniml 
Reiwrt  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  supplemented  in  a  few  cajics  by  obser- 
vations reported  to  the  New  England  Metereological  Society  ;  but  they  can 
be  regarded  only  aa  approximations,  especially  in  the  north,  for  they 
depend  in  most  cases  on  series  of  observations  of  ioeuflicient  duration  and 
of  different  lengths  and  dates.  The  temperatures  indicated  arc  actual 
means,  no  reduction  to  sea-level  having  been  applied.  Therp  are  no 
records  for  northern  Maine.  The  mean  annual  for  the  rest  of  New- 
England  may  be  concisely  described  as  ranging  from  40°  in  the  north  to 
50°  on  the  southern  coast :  the  winter  mean  varies  from  15°  in  the  north 
to  30°  in  the  south  :  the  summer  mean  varies  from  60°  to  70°.  On  Mount 
Waahington,  the  annual,  winter  and  summer  means  are  26°,  7*  and  40°. 
The  annual  precipitation  at  low-level  stations,  as  given  in  the  sources 
above  named,  varies  from  thirty-five  inches  in  the  northwest,  to  fifty 
inches  in  the  south  and  along  the  coast,  except  in  southwestern  Maine, 
where  it  is  somewliat  less ;  but  these  numbers  give  an  inadequate  measure 
for  all  New  England,  aa  Mount  Washington  has  an  annual  precipitation 
of  eighty-five  inches  for  thirteen  years  record ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  much  of  tlie  White  and  Green  Mountain  areas  have  totals  at  least 
above  sixty  inches.  The  distribution  of  the  precipitation  through  the  year 
is  fairly  equable,  with  a  slight  maximum  in  late  summer  and  a  minimum 
m  early  winter,  these  variations  being  rather  more  marked  in  the  west  than 
near  the  coast ;  the  irregular  variations  from  year  to  year  are  rather  strong. 
The  winter  snow  is  heavy  in  the  northern  interior,  where  sleighing  is 
hardly  interrupted  for  three  months ;  in  the  south  and  near  the  coast,  occa- 
sional mild  rains  in  midwinter  may  melt  the  snow  to  the  ground.  Frost 
is  occasionally  reported  even  during  the  summer  season  in  the  north.  Hail 
is  not  common  or  severe  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  climatic  factor. 
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THE  ZOOLOGICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


But  hath  hU  bound,  lu  earth,  in  sea.  In  sL,  . 
The  beasla,  the  fishes  and  the  winged  fowls 
Are  their  males'  subjects  and  at  their  controls. 

SHAKKapBABB.— Ctnnnlv  ofBrrort 

Probably  no  state  in  tbe  Union  presents  eo  striking  a  variety  in  its 
animal  life  as  New  Hampshire.  Its  northern  and  eouthem  portions  be- 
long to  distinct  conlJitentiU  faunae ;  above  the  forest  growth  of  its  colder 
Kgton  rise  some  of  the  highest  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  these  bleak  altitudes  support  a  vegetation  and  an  assemblage  of  animals 
intimately  resembling  those  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  while  lesa  than 
two  hundred  miles  distant  flourish  animals  characteristic  of  subtropical 

\Vhat  is  true  of  New  Hampshire  is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  of 
New  England ;  for  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  rivers  flowing  south  always 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson,  although  navigable  but  short  distances, 
form  no  exception  to  tbe  rule.  At  their  southern  extremities  they  reach  a 
warm  ooaat  and  a  latitude  where  numerous  insects  occur,  whose  true  me- 
tropolis is  found  in  the  Carolinas  and  Florida.  Many  of  these,  following 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  with  their  warm,  moist  banks,  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  country ;  some  are  foimd  in  central  Massachusetts,  a  few  in 
southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  one  or  two  are  found  even  in 
the  latitude  of  the  White  Mountains.  So,  too,  in  addition  to  the  meagre 
&una  found  on  the  high  moimtain  tops  of  New  Hampshire— limited  as 
far  as  the  butterflies  are  concerned  to  two  species, — tbe  northeastward 
extension  of  Maine  toward  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  doubtless  brings 
within  the  limits  of  New  England  not  a  few  forms  characteristic  of  sub- 
arctic climes. 

Tbe  attempt  to  divide  any  part  of  North  America  into  distinct  zoologi- 
cal areas  was  first  made  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  in  1854,  who  sketched, 
in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind,  a  rude  map  and  briefly  character^ 
ized  the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  zoological  divisions  of  the  whole 
worid.  He  introduced  the  terms  Canadian,  Alleghanian  and  Louisianian 
faunas,  for  the  three  distinct  congeries  of  animals  found  in  the  northern, 
nuddle  and  southern  portions  of  our  Atlantic  coast.     Five  years  later  Dr. 
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J.  L.  LeConte  publuhed  in  the  Sroitluonian  Contributions  a  colored  map 
of  the  entomological  provinces  of  North  America,  in  which  the  eastern 
district  soHMlled  was  divided  into  '*1,  a  northern  province,  including 
Maine,  eastern  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  etc.,  and  extending 
westwardly  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  western  Canada, 
which  fades  inseosibly  into  the  great  Arctic  district ;  2,  a  middle  province, 
limited  westwardly  by  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  extending  to  southern 
Virginia ;  3,  a  western  province,  including  Minnesota  and  the  states  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  state  of  that  name ;  4,  a  southern 
province,  including  the  states  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  5,  a  sub- 
tropical province,  including  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  6,  a 
subtropical  province,  including  the  sea  coast  of  Texas." 

But  the  principal  work  that  has  been  done  upon  the  distinction  of  faunas 
in  the  eastern  United  States  has  been  by  the  labors  of  the  ornithologists. 
In  1863,  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill  pointed  out  that  the  dividing  line  of  the 
Canadian  and  AUeghanian  faunas  cut  New  England  in  two,  and  three 
years  later  he  defined  the  limits  more  exactly  as  "coincident  with  a  line 
which  shall  indicate  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  F.,  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June" ;  a  coincidence  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  the 
distribution  of  birds  is  "chiefly  influenced,  so  lar  as  latitude  is  concerned, 
by  tlie  temperature  of  the  breeding  season."  Whether,  he  adds,  '*a  simi- 
lar law  controls  the  distribution  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  can 
only  be  determined  by  further  investigation."  In  describing  the  course  of 
this  isothermal  line  which  marked  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Allegha- 
nian  fauna  he  says  :  "It  passes  south  of  Moosehead  and  Umbagog  Lakes, 
but  rises  somewhat  northward  along  the  Androscoggin  valley,  thence  it 
passes  southward  of  the  White  Mountains  through  the  vicinity  of  Conway, 
N.  H.  It  bends  northward  again  up  the  Connecticut  valley  as  far  as 
Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  50°  91'." 

This  was  followed  up  by  the  more  formal  attempt  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
who  followed  exactly  in  the  line  of  Professor  Verrill's  suggestion  that  the 
distribution  of  the  birds  in  their  breeding  season  should  guide  the  zoologi- 
cal geographer  in  hie  conclusions,  and  adopted  also  the  indications  of  the 
isothermal  lines  as  the  basis  of  bis  divisions.  The  line  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  AUeghanian  and  Canadian  faunas  was  described  in  the  following 
terms :  "It ...  is  an  extremely  irregular  line,  with  abrupt  and  deep  sinu- 
osities. Beginning  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Penobscot  Bay,  it 
sweeps  first  somewhat  to  the  northeast,  nearly  or  quite  reaching  Bangor ; 
thence  passing  westward  and  southward,  it  follows  the  northern  boondaiy 
of  the  lowlands  through  southern  Maine  and  southern  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  Connecticut  valley  it  rises  farther  to  the  northward,  and  in  its 
southern  descent  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  passing 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  these  highlands  in  Connecticut,  and 
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thence  abruptly  to  the  northward.  Skirting  the  eaatem  border  of  the 
Ouunplain  valle;,  it  continues  still  northward  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
lAvrrence  as  &r  as  Quebec ;  thence  turning;  again  eouthwestward,  it  passes 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  lowlands  east  of  the  Laurentian  hills  (in- 
cluding the  valley  of  the  Ottawa),  and  crosses  the  southern  peninsula  of 
KGchigan  near  the  forty-fifth  parallel."  (Bull.  Mus.  comp.  zool.,  ii: 
895.) 

In  1083  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  published  two  editions  of  a  zoo-geographi- 
cal map  of  North  America,  in  which  the  great  body  of  eastern  North 
America  was  separated  into  two  divisions,  a  boreal  or  Canadian  prov- 
ince, and  an  Atlantic  or  eastern  province.  The  dividing  line  between 
these  two,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  the  Atlantic  province  skirting 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  ran  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Penobscot  north-eastward  into  the  edge  of  New  Brunswick,  quickly 
turned  upon  itself  to  follow  a  reversed  course  until  it  skirted  the  southern 
borders  of  the  White  Mountains,  when  it  again  turned  north-eastward 
toward  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  striking  it  near  the  latitude  of  70°  W.  ; 
then  it  turned  abruptly  westward  toward  Lake  Superior,  following  in  all 
this  course,  as  stated  by  the  author,  the  isotherm  of  40°  F.  Outlying 
islands  of  the  Canadian  province  were  indicated  as  found  within  the  At- 
hmtic  province  in  the  Adirondacks  region  and  on  the  summits  of  the  Alle- 
^lauies. 

Insects,  it  should  be  observed,  are  not  regularly  migratory  animals ; 
and  since  several  generations  frequently  succeed  each  other  during  a  single 
season  and  winter  is  passed  in  very  various  conditions  of  existence,  we  can 
hardly  expect  their  distribution  to  follow  exactly  that  of  birds.  Vari- 
ous causes  may  modify  unequally  the  distribution  of  insects  belonging  to 
a  certain  group ;  too  intense  cold  in  our  arctic  winters  ;  the  lack  of  snow 
during  a  less  severe  season  ;  too  excessive  heat  or  too  long  a  drouth  in 
midsummer ;  or,  too  sudden  changes  of  temperature  at  critical  periods. 
To  oome  to  our  butterflies,  they  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
even  in  mid-winter,  of  one  species  or  another,  in  every  stage  of  existence, 
from  the  egg,  through  all  the  larval  stages  and  the  chrysalis,  to  the  im^^. 
The  distribution  of  butterflies  is  therefore  much  more  complicated  than 
that  of  birds,  whose  early  stages  are  always  passed  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  mother ;  and,  if  more  tlian  one 
brood  appears  during  a  season,  the  second  is  only  the  produce  of  the  same 
pair  that  raised  the  first. 

It  ia  nevertheless  true  that  the  distribution  of  insects  over  continental 
areas  coincides  in  a  remarkable  way  with  that  of  birds ;  and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  drawn  not  only  from  the  study  of  birds  but  from 
that  of  other  animals  as  well,  as  shown  by  the  views  of  the  naturalists 
already  alluded  to,  and  their  agreement  with  the  results  of  our  own  study 
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of  butterflies,  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  general  the  line  of  separation 
of  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunae  is  placed  further  south  by  Allen 
than  by  Verrill  aad  Packard.  The  accompanying  map  of  faunal  areas 
will  show  that  acconling  to  my  view  it  should  be  carried  even  still  a  little 
further  south,  and  if  the  line  in  passing  through  our  district  presents 
greater  irregularities  than  in  the  case  of  the  others,  it  is  due  solely  to  the 
influence  of  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivers  in  carrying  northward 
along  their  bottom  lands  many  butterflies  of  the  AUeghanian  fauna.  The 
line,  as  I  would  trace  it,  starts  from  the  gulf  of  Maine  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  and  runs  at  first  parallel  to  the  coast  so  as  to  include  Sebago 
pond,  but  recedes  slightly  from  the  shore  near  the  forty-third  parallel, 
until  it  strikes  the  northern  border  of  Massachusetts  south  of  Monadnock, 
curving  around  which  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north,  crossing  the  Connecti- 
cut River  near  Ascutney  Mountain,  turning  again  southward  and  following 
the  course  of  this  stream  until  near  the  middle  of  Massachusetts,  when  it 
begins  to  curve  westward  until  it  has  swung  around  the  higher  elevations 
of  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  southern  Massachusetts,  again  passes  to  the 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  turns  once  more  to  the 
westward  just  before  reaching  Lake  George. 

But  the  line  as  we  have  here  traced  it,  should  by  no  means  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  one.  It  is  rather  the  centre  of  a  broad  belt  whose  south- 
em  margin  limits  many  of  the  Alleghanian  species,  while  other  species 
find  their  northernmost  extension  at  various  points  within  the  broad  belt ; 
its  northern  borders  mark  the  ordinary  southern  limits  of  the  species 
of  the  Canadian  fauna,  which  may,  however,  extend  to  this  middle  line  or 
even  beyond.  The  northern  limit  of  the  belt  would  correspond  very 
closely  with  the  dividing  line  of  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas  as 
marked  by  Verrill.  As  will  he  seen,  it  starts  from  the  bay  of  Maine  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mt.  Desert,  passes  to  the  northward  with  an  easterly 
inclination  up  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  nearly  to  the  New  Brunswick 
border,  then  turns  to  run  south-westward  parallel  to  the  coast  along  the 
margin  of  the  more  broken  hilly  parts  of  the  state,  in  a  line  approximately 
south-west  from  Mattawamke^,  Me.,  to  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  inter- 
rupted, however,  as  it  crosses  the  Androscoggin,  by  a  deep  bay  reaching 
the  New  Hampshire  bonier ;  skirting  the  White  Mountains  at  their  southern 
limits,  it  passes  barely  north  of  the  lake  region  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
turns  northward  again  on  approachiug  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  so  as 
to  strike  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  here  it  crosses  the  river,  turns 
southward  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Green  Mountains  as  far  as  their 
highest  elevations  in  north-western  Massachusetts,  turning  around  which 
the  line  returns  due  north,  past  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  then  with  a  slight  easterly  bend  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  not  far 
above  Quebec ;  here  it  turns  quickly  to  the  west  again ,  following  the  near 
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vicinity  of  the  river.  But  to  the  weat  of  the  region  thus  enclosed  the  Ca- 
nadiim  faunn  includes  the  Adirondacke  region,  west  of  Lake  ChRmplain. 
The  southern  margin  of  this  broad  inlerfaunal  or  bifaunal  belt  starts 
from  aome  point  in  MassachusettH  Bay  not  far  southeast  of  Boston,  and 
passes  westerly  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  in  the  true  Alleghanian  fauna 
the  entire  belt  of  low  lands  along  the  southern  coast  of  I^ew  England  ; 
but  more  than  that  it  includes  two  considerable  prominences  thrust  up  the 
Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivera,  as  far  north  as  Wineor  and  Pougbkeep- 
aie  respectively.  While  just  to  the  northwest  of  the  latter  the  extended 
Canadian  fauna  embraces  the  Catskill  region. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  great  interfaunal  or  bifaunal  belt  sweeps 
across  the  whole  of  Kew  England  from  weet  to  east,  and  indeed  embraces 
within  its  limits  the  greater  part  of  its  territory.  As  it  passes  from  the 
weet  toward  the  sea  an  upper  member  follows  north-eastward  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  fails  to  reach  the  ocean ;  while  the  main  belt, 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  great  Adirondacks  region,  though 
narrowly  connected  with  it  along  the  valley  of  Lake  Champhun,  sweeps 
over  the  roaaa  of  New  England ;  ao  that  the  atudy  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fauna  becomes  one  of  especial  interest.  If  we  study  the  relations 
of  this  inter&unaJ  belt  to  the  physical  features  of  New  England  and  the 
neighboring  regions,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  lioHted  upon  the  north  by  a 
line  which  would  run  not  far  from  a  contour  curve  indicating  a  height  of 
country  of  about  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet ;  but  that  it  ia 
deflected  to  the  southward  by  the  great  mountain  elevations  of  the  While 
Mountain  area  and  the  Green  Mountain  chain.  In  Maine  it  plainly 
skirts  the  line  which  in  general  separates  the  lower  undulating  country 
fiom  the  more  broken,  hilly  regions  of  the  north  and  it  bears  a  similar 
relation  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Adirondack  district ;  while  its  south- 
em  margin,  as  far  as  New  England  is  conccTned,  ia  marked  by  the  belt 
of  lowlands  which  border  the  southern  shore  of  the  district,  and  is 
deflected  northward  only  along  the  aea  margia  at  ita  eastern  extremity 
and  up  the  valleya  of  aouthward  flowing  rivers. 

In  illuatration  of  the  different  diviaiona  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  we 
may  point  out  that  the  upper  margin  of  this  belt  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  southern  limits  of  such  species  of  the  Canadian  fauna  as  Oeneis  jutta, 
Polygonia  gracilis  and  aatyrus,  Eurymue  interior,  Pamphila  mandan  and 
Erynnis  manitoba ;  while  Polygonia  faunus,  Aglais  milberti,  and  Cincli- 
dia  bairisii  extend  further  aouih  so  as  to  reach  the  true  separating  line  of 
the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas ;  Cercyonis  nephele,  Baailarchia 
arthemia,  Eugonia  j-alhnm,  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus  lucia,  Pieris  oleracea 
and  Amblyscirtea  samoeet  extend  even  further  than  this,  often  to  the  re- 
rtricted  limits  of  the  All^^utoian  fauna.  Baailarchia  proserpina  (as^- 
anax-ursula)  and  the  hybrid  transitional  forms  between  Cercyonis  nephele 
■nd  C.  alope  are  principally  confined  to  this  belt. 
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Turning  to  the  more  abundant  Allegbaniao  fauna,  we  may  note  that  no 
inconaidcrable  number  of  species  pass  northward  even  to  tJie  restricted 
limits  of  the  Canadian  fauna,  such  as  Ciasia  euiytus,  Polygonia  interroga- 
tionis,  Anosia  plexippus  (in  its  yearly  excursions)  among  Nymphalidae, 
while  Cercyonis  alope  barely  fails  of  reaching  it ;  among  the  Lycaenidae, 
Incisalia  niphon,  Uranotes  melinus,  Thecla  liparops  and  Everes comyntaa ; 
and  among  the  Hesperidae,  Thorybes  pylades,  Thanaos  persius,  icelus  and 
brizo,  Pholisora  catullus,  Amblyscirtes  vialis,  and  Limochores  taumas. 
On  the  other  hand  the  natural  limits  of  the  bulk  of  the  AUeghanian 
species  will  be  found  to  fall  rather  at  the  true  middle  line  which  we  hare 
pointed  out.  Such  species  are  Basilarchia  aatyanax,  Speyeria  idalia  and 
perhaps  Hypatus  bachmanii  of  the  Nymphalidae ;  Incisalia  inis,  Mitura 
damon,  Thecla  Ontario,  edwardsii  and  acadica  among  Lycaenidae;  En- 
phoeadee  troilus  among  the  Papilionidae ;  and  among  the  Hesperidae, 
Epargyreua  tityrue,  Thanaos  lucilius,  martialis,  juvenalis  and  hora- 
tius,  Ancyloxipha  numitor,  Poanes  massasoit,  Atrytone  logan,  Erynnis 
saseacus,  metea  and  attains,  Anthomaster  leonardue,  Thymelicus  aetna, 
Limochores  bimaculaand  manataaqua,  Euphyes  metacomet  and  verna,  and 
Lerems  hianna.  Here,  too,  will  probably  be  found  the  dividing  line  (in  those 
polygoneutic  species  which  range  far  on  each  side  of  the  line,  as  in  Heodes 
hypophlaeas)  at  which  the  number  of  broods  in  the  season  change,  one  more 
brood  occurring  south  of  the  line  than  north  of  it.  The  AUeghanian 
species  which  seem  to  find  their  northern  limits  at  the  southern  borders  of 
the  broad  belt  are  Junonia  coenia  and  Euptoieta  claudia  among  the  Nym- 
phalidae; Xanthidia  nicippe,  Eurema  lisa,  Anthocharis  gcnutia,  Pieris 
protodice  and  Laertias  philenor  among  the  Papilionidae  ;  and  among  the 
Hesperidae,  Achalanis  lycidas,  Thorybes  bathyllus,  Thanaos  terentius, 
Hylephila  pbylaeus,  Atalopedes  huron,  Thymelicus  brettue,  and  Lerema 
aocius.  But  in  addition  to  this  list  there  are  other  butterflies  more  prop- 
erly to  be  considered  members  of  the  Louisianian  fauna,  which  in  their 
northernmost  extension,  creeping  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  reach  eitherquite 
to  this  line  of  demarcation  or  stop  barely  short  of  it.  These  are,  ammig 
the  Nymphalidae,  Neonympha  phocion  and  Chlorippe  clyton  ;  among  the 
Papilionidae,  Callidryas  eubule,  Iphiclides  ajax,  Jasoniades  glaucus  glau- 
cus  and  Heraclides  cresphontes  in  its  recent  extension  ;  while  among  the 
Hesperidae  may  be  mentioned  Eudamus  proteus  and  Hesperia  montivagus. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  other  insects  which  find  their  delimitations  in 
these  same  districts  will  be  found  in  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  the 
insects  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  "Geology  of  New  Hampshire,"  Vol.  I, 
where  these  lines  of  separation  are  marked  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
from  less  perfect  knowledge.  It  can  hardly  fail  of  notice  that  the 
faunal  divisions  as  here  laid  down,  plotted  upon  the  same  map  with  the 
isotherms  projected  by  Professor  Davis,  agree  in  a  somewhat  striking  way 
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with  the  course  oftheee  same  isotherma.  Yet  each  set  of  lines,  tboae  of 
the  imunftl  areas  and  of  the  isotherms,  was  worked  out  independently  of 
the  other,  and  their  somewhat  remarkable  agreement  and  yet  failure  to 
correspond  in  many  points  is  a  very  strikiog  fact.  Many  more  obserra- 
tioDS  upon  the  distribution  of  insects  within  this  belt  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
necessary  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results,  and  construct  a 
map  with  a  proper  degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  the  present  attempt  shows 
very  clearly  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  New  England  itself  that  the 
greatest  progress  in  our  knowledge  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  upon  New 
England  naturalists  devolves  the  duty  of  solving  these  zoo-geographical 
problems. 

IV. 

STUDIES    ON     THE      EMBRYOLOGICAL      DEVELOPMENT 

OP    EUVANESSA     ANTIOPA." 

BT  CHARLES    W.    WOODWORTH,   M.   S. 

Tbttt  is  a  wondroui  worlubop  bere, 
E?ea  Id  UiIi  dainty  HUI«  pod. 
Here  Uut  mrstenoDB  workman,  Life, 
Builds  nutebleu  templci  V>  lila  God. 

Embryology  deals  with  all  the  phenomena  of  growth  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  life  until  its  close ;  therefore  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
subject  the  present  paper  is  necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  char- 
acter. In  order  to  make  it  as  compact  as  possible  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  development  where  some  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  the  whole  domain  of  science  present  themselves  for 
solution.  Embryology  may  be  called  the  science  of  development.  It 
treats  of  life  in  motion  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  Histology  which  is 
essentially  a  "study  in  still  life."  It  differs  fixtm  Physiology  by  confining 
itself  to  a  single  function  of  living  matter,  growth. 

■Tbe  material  twed  In  tbe  preparation  of  carmlneand  Czocher'Bcocliineai.  Thelatteris 

thk  article  ooiulatii  of  a  small  lot  of  eftgt  col*  especiallf  gvod;   it  la  prepared  as  followa: 

leeted  bjr  Hr.  Scudder  and  parti;  prepared  by  Place  Ig.  each  of  cochineal  and  burnt  alum 

Mr.  Houghton,  another  and  larger  lot  taken  In  a  mortar  and   reduce  to  a  powder;   add 

b7  Dr.  Dlnunock  and  a  third  oollected  by  my-  lOOoc.  of  diatuied  naier  and  boll  until  there 

tetf  near  Fabyan's,  White  Mountains:  also  isbnteOcc,  cool  and  Alter ;  a  tew  drops  of  cai^ 

tome  specimens  of  the  Imago,  part  obtained  by  bolic  acid  should  be  added  aa  a  preMrraUve. 

myielf  and  part  sent  me  by  Mr.  Scudder.  The  hardnes*  of  the  egg  abeil  makes  the 

Tbt  method  of  preparation  which  seems  to  egg  very  dlHlcnlt  to  section,  but  If  removed 

baTc  given  the  best  results  Is  to  kill  by  heating  it  Is  ao  delicate  as  to  be  almost  certain  to  go 

In  water  at  SO*  C.  which  fixes  the  tissues  very  to  pieces  daring  tbe  further  manipulations. 

well.      Egg*  must  now  be  punctured  with  The  parafln  method  of  Imbedding  was  em- 

a  sharp  needle;  this  Uestentlal  In  order  that  ployed,  and  the  sections  cut  on  the  tocklng 

the  reagents  used  may  penetrate.    The  most  microtome  made  by  the  Cambridge  Initru- 

MOMaetory  stains  were  Or«nacher'B  borax  ment  Co. 
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It  is  a  law  in  this  world  that  all  things  have  a  lowly  origin.  The  ero- 
lution  of  all  living  beings  from  simple  unicellular  germs  is  an  established 
fact  of  science.  The  egg  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  simplest  condltioQ 
of  the  animal.  At  least  in  insects,  however,  there  seems  to  be  an  earlier 
and  simpler  condition  than  is  found  in  the  egg.  Here  we  should  miJie 
the  primitive  egg  cell  in  the  terminal  chamber  of  the  ovariole,  or  in  liie 
primitive  ovary  before  the  ovariole  is  developed,  the  starting  point  in  the 
study  of  embryology.  This  idea  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
the  egg  cell  is  not  complete  until  after  the  reception  of  the  male  element, 
and  that  only  after  that  is  accomplished  do  we  have  a  cell  capable  of 
reproducing  the  species.  The  force  of  such  an  objection  is  more  apparent 
than  real  when  one  recollects  that  in  some  insects,  notably  in  the  saw-flies 
and  the  honey-bee,  eggs  develop  without  the  help  of  the  male  element. 
The  eggs  of  some  insects  (viviparous  plant>lice)  are  incapable  of  leading 
an  independent  existence  and  continue  to  receive  food  and  grow. 

The  ovary  of  an  insect  is  at  first  a  simple  mass  of  similar  cells,  originat- 
ing as  described  below  and  remaining  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period 
of  time  apparently  without  change,  except  that  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
an  investment  of  connective  tissue.  The  cells  are  now  said  to  fuse  so  as 
to  form  a  syncytium,  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  doubt ;  indeed  some  studies 
on  which  I  am  engaged  on  other  insects  give  me  every  reason  to 
doubt  it,  though  a  few  of  the  critical  etages  are  still  unknown  to  me.  The 
evidence  is  this :  the  oldest  ovary  in  which  the  ovarioles  are  not  yet 
developed  still  consists  of  distinct  cells,  and  the  youngest  ovariole  known 
to  me  has  in  the  lower  end  of  the  end-chamber  far  more  distinct  egg  cells 
than  enough  to  account  for  all  the  eggs  that  can  be  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  that  ovariole.  The  upper  end  of  the  end-chamber  may  be  a 
syncytium  and  in  some  of  the  older  ovarioles  of  some  insects  the  whole 
end-chamber  seems  to  be  converted  into  one,  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
secondaiy  condition.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  attention  in  studying  the 
ovarioles  of  insects,  that  before  the  largest  egg  has  attuned  any  consider- 
able size  all  the  cells  that  produce  eggs  have  been  differentiated  enough  to 
be  certainly  recognized  as  egg  cells.  The  study  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  egg  must  be  carried  on  in  the  larval  and  pupal  stages  and  not  in  the 
adult  insect. 

Besides  the  cells  that  go  to  make  up  the  syncytium  there  are  three  kinds 
of  cells  in  the  ovariole  of  the  group  of  insects  to  which  Euvanessa  belongs, 
the  egg  cell  proper,  the  epithelium  cells  and  the  nutritive  cells.  They  are 
all  derived  from  the  indifferent  cells  of  the  primitive  ovary  and  ate  homolo- 
gous structures.  When  the  butterfly  emerges  from  the  pupa  the  ova- 
rioles Me  already  quite  well  developed.  They  consist  of  long  slender 
filaments  made  up  by  the  repetition  of  an  oval  unit,  the  e^  chamber ; 
these  egg  chambers  constantly  diminish  in  size  towards  the  end-chamber 
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till  finally  they  loose  their  characteristic  shape  and  appearance  and  look 
like  an  unarranged  mass  of  cells.  In  structure  there  is  also  a  regular 
variation.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  end-chamber  upon  careful  examination 
one  will  notice  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  cells  present  in  the  mass 
wh««  at  first  sight  they  appeared  to  be  all  alike. '  In  some  the  nucleus  is 
clearer  and  the  nucleolus  more  distinct ;  these  are  the  egg  cells.  Two  or 
three  times  as  abundant  and  often  slightly  larger  are  the  nutritive  cells. 
The  epithelium  celts  are  quite  inconspicuous  and  often  hardly  so  numerous 
as  the  others ;  they  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and  the  nucleoli  are 
hardly  visible. 

The  egg  chambers  are  formed  through  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  forming  a  columar  epithelium  on  the  sides  of  the  egg  cell 
(63:  1,  ep)  and  enveloping  with  a  thinner  layer  the  adjacent  nutritive 
celts.  In  insects  having  a  large  number  of  nutritive  cells  quite  a  number 
of  epithelial  cells  remain  in  the  spaces  between  the  nutritive  cells  and  retain 
their  primitive  appearance  and  size.  As  the  nutritive  cells  grow  they  do 
not  increase  in  numbers,  at  least  in  this  insect,  but  attain  a  verj'  large 
size.  The  nucleus  increases  in  size  as  rapidly  as  the  cell  does  and  becomes 
irregular  in  outline  and  the  contents  coarsely  granular.  After  the  egg 
chamber  has  attained  neariy  the  size  of  the  fully  formed  egg  the  nutritive 
cells  begin  to  decrease  in  size,  due  to  the  parasitic  action  of  the  egg  cell, 
and  finally  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  mass  of  debris.  The  egg  cell 
increases  from  the  first  as  rapidly  as  the  nutritive  cells  but  the  hutory  of 
the  nucleus  is  quite  different.  This  body  increases  greatly  in  size  but  the 
relative  proportion  between  it  and  the  cell  is  constantly  decreasing ;  it 
occupies  a  position  on  one  side  and  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cell ;  it  is  a 
clear,  transparent  vesicle  with  a  very  distinct  nucleolus.  When  the  ^g 
approaches  maturity  and  has  absorbed  the  nutritive  cells  a  change  ensues 
in  the  nucleus  that  is  very  important:  first,  the  nucleolus  becomes  paler 
and  disappears ;  then  the  outline  of  the  nucleus  become  indistinct,  and 
finally  no  trace  of  nucleus  is  observable  in  the  egg ;  the  nuclear  matter  has 
diffused  it«elf  in  the  egg  and  it  is  a  question  whether  part  is  not  still 
nucleus,  though  not  recognizable  as  such.  This  hypothesis  is  the  most 
reasonable,  though  the  spontaneous  production  of  a  nucleus  under  proper 
Gondidons  is  by  no  means  impossible,  for  such  a  process  must  have  oc- 
curred back  in  the  dawn  of  creation  when  organic  matter  first  developed 
this  structure. 

The  epithelial  cells  vary  a  great  deal  in  appearance  and  shape  according 
to  their  position.  Between  the  chambers  (63 : 1,  2)  they  aredisk-shaped, 
showing  a  spindle  shaped  section ;  on  the  sides  of  the  egg  cell  they  form 
a  regular  columnar  epithelium ;  around  the  nutritive  cells  they  make  a  sort 
of  epithelium  but  not  regular  as  around  the  egg  cell ;  at  the  plane  where 
the  egg  and  nutritive  cells  touch,  the  epithelium  b^ns  to  infold,  forming 
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a  very  thin  and  delicate  eeptum  cnmpoeed  of  two  layers  ;  this  membrane  never 
entirely  separates  the  egg  cell  from  the  nutritive  celle,  but  leaves  a  small 
hole  through  which  projects  a  process  of  the  egg  cell  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  food  from  the  nutritive  cells  ;  it  is  known  as  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess (63 :  2  np) . 

Over  the  whole  outside  of  the  ovariole  there  is  a  very  distinct  firm 
membrane,  the  tunica  propria  (63:1,  2  tp),  which  is  produced  by  the 
epithelium  as  a  sort  of  cuticle.  Outside  of  this  the  peritoneal  membrane 
may  be  seen  (63 ;  1  p)  ;  it  is  of  mesodermic  origin.  In  the  stage  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2  the  epithelial  cells  have  become  flattened  laterally  and 
arranged  themselves  in  rows  corresponding  to  the  future  ribs  of  the  egg 
shell  which  is  produced  by  them. 

Though  the  butterfly  emerges  in  the  autumn,  the  eggs  are  not  deposited 
until  quite  late  in  the  following  spring,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment is  comparatively  slow.  The  large  number  and  the  simultaneous 
development  may  account  for  it.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
insect  in  the  act  of  oviposition.  It  was  about  noon  of  a  sultry  day,  which 
had  become  quite  cloudy  and  was  threatening  rain.  Along  the  side  of 
the  road  some  willows  had  grown  up  like  shrubs,  perhaps  six  feet  high  ; 
on  one  of  the  upper  stems  I  noticed  the  butterfly  standing  on  the  stem 
with  her  wings  closed  back  to  back  ;  she  allowed  me  to  approach  till  my 
head  was  within  two  feet  of  her.  She  moved  her  abdomen  Irom  side  to 
side  depositing  the  eggs  in  a  row  at  the  rate  of  about  five  or  six  a  minute ; 
now  and  then  she  would  move  forward  in  order  to  accommodate  the  length 
of  her  abdomen  to  the  point  where  she  was  depositing.  I  n'atched  her 
while  she  was  laying  perhaps  one-third  of  the  mass  ;  at  first  she  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  me  although  I  was  so  close,  but  finally,  probably  on 
account  of  my  moving,  she  ssemed  to  become  restless,  laid  quite  a  num- 
ber of  eggs  on  top  of  the  others,  and  then  without  warning  was  oflF.  I 
cut  the  stem  at  once  and  noticed  on  the  mass  of  eggs  a  little  Hymenop- 
terous  parasite*  which  seemed  to  be  depositing  eggs  also.  It  would  run 
across  the  egg  mass,  then  pause  a  moment  or  two  over  two  or  three  eggs 
in  succession,  and  then  be  off  to  another  part  of  the  egg  mass  and  repeat 
the  performance.  The  specimen  was  preserved  and  some  of  the  eggs 
allowed  to  hatch  but  no  trace  of  parasitism  appeared  in  them.  The  stem 
on  which  this  egg  mass  was  laid  is  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamet«r 
and  the  mass  covers  at  least  half  inch  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  mass 
laid  by  this  species  of  which  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  egg,  as   already  remarked,  is  apparently  without  a  nucleus  and  it 

suggests   the  question :     What  is  the  function  of  the  nucleus  ?     Is   it 

the  motor  power  that  impels  the  cell  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions?     If 

such,  it  would  seem  that  the  nucleus  had  indued  the  protoplasm  with  such 

•This  hM  been  tlcUrmlneil  by  Mr.  Howird  m  Telenoniui  grapUe  <89 :  9>. 
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a  fbod-gatheriDg  mania  that  it  had  at  last  itself  fallen  victim  to  its  own 
devices.  Is  the  nucleus  merely  passive  in  this  respect?  Then  it  grew 
with  the  cell's  prosperity  till  it  had  reached  a  point  where  its  organization 
was  not  enough  to  hold  it  together. 

The  egg,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  is  no  longer  a  cell  in 
the  sense  it  was  before ;  it  has  not  the  organization  of  a  cell ;  it  is  the  re- 
mains of  what  was  a  cell.  It  is  a  mass  of  yolk  surrounded  and  imbedded  in 
live  protoplasm.  But  this  protoplasm  exhibits  no  bannonious  action  for 
the  accomplishment  of  one  end ;  it  lacks  the  interrelations  nece6sar>-  to  a 
unit  like  a  cell.  Its  history  shows  more  fully  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 
The  earliest  stages  of  its  liiture  development  are  unknown,  but  as  in  other 
insects  a  certain  nuclear  substance  makes  its  appearance  and  forms  a  vciy 
small  nucleus,  which,  as  recently  shown  by  Blochman,  gives  off  the  polar 
globules,  as  occurs  with  other  animals,  and  forms  the  female  pronucleus. 
About  the  time  of  fertilization  this  sinks  into  the  yolk  ;  a  small  amount  of 
protoplasm  gathers  around  it,  partly  the  original  protoplasm  and  probably 
partly  that  which  has  been  produced  from  the  degeneration  of  the  yolk 
spherules  by  the  ordinary  process  of  cell  growth.  This  nucleus  and  the  pro- 
toplasm around  it  constitute  a  distinct  and  complete  cell.  Division  sets  in 
and  a  number  of  cells  are  produced.  Each  of  these  is  a  complete  cell, 
with  plasma  and  nucleus,  and  the  only  relation  that  the  yolk  surrounding 
it  has  to  it  is  that  of  food.  The  subsequent  history  is  only  the  increase 
and  development  of  these  cells,  and  the  consequent  degeneration  and  ab- 
sorption  of  the  yolk.  In  the  freshly  laid  egg  there  is  inside  the  yolk  mem- 
brane a  layer  of  stainable  protoplasm,  in  which  are  inbedded  considerable 
numbers  of  small,  spheroidal  bodies,  quite  highly  refractilc,  partly  fatty 
and  partly  albuminous,  but  the  main  mass  of  the  egg  is  made  up  of 
another  structure,  known  as  yolk  spherules. 

These  are  about  .001  mm.  in  diameter,  though  varying  between  .0008 
mm.  and  .0012  mm  ;  their  index  of  refraction  is  not  vcr)'  far  from  that  of 
balsam  ;  in  color  they  are  somewhat  yellowish,  and  they  do  not  take  stmns 
readily.  By  mutual  pressure  something  of  their  spherical  shape  is  lost, 
but  they  do  not  have  flat  sides  ;  for  those  first  formed  are  round,  and  the 
later  ones  conform  to  them  and  so  have  concave  sides.  As  to  the  method 
of  fonuation,  we  first  see  a  very  small  granule,  which  grows  gradually 
until  the  full-sized  yoke  spherule  is  formed.  Whether  this  growth  is 
merely  accretion  is  not  certainly  known,  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
lamination ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  visible  spherule  membrane,  as 
one  would  expect  if  the  growth  were  due  to  intusseption.  The  method  of 
degeneration  is  very  interesting  and  reminds  one  of  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  the  pupa,  or  hystolysie.  At  the  beginning  of  cell  activity 
in  the  egg,  certain  of  the  spherules  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
active  cells  begin  to  appear  slightly  granular ;  the  granules  are  coarse  but 
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very  indistinct  at  first ;  this  appearance  does  not  begin  at  one  point  and 
spread  over  the  spherule,  but  appears  simultnneously  over  the  whole 
spherule.  These  granules,  which  are  from  the  first  coarse,  become  more 
and  more  distinct  and  highly  refractile,  and  finally  the  outline  of  the 
spherule  is  no  longer  diecemible.  The  bodies  produced  are  not  fat, 
although  they  resemble  it  very  much  in  optical  qualities.  They  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  form  of  albumen  most  readily  converted  into  cell  food, 
while  the  yolk-like  fat  is  a  condition  of  the  food  material  suited  for  stor- 
age. Yolk  degeneration  goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  until  about  one- 
third  of  the  moss  of  the  egg  has  assumed  this  granular  condition  ;  this  is 
at  the  time  the  newly  formed  blastoderm  cells  begin  their  migration 
towards  the  circumference,  when  a  pause  ensues.  The  degenerated  yolk 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  egg,  and  the  blastoderm  cells  readily  push  their 
way  through  this  material  and  pass  into  the  part  containing  the  undifferen- 
tiated spherules  beyond.  After  the  blastoderm  cells  have  passed  this  line 
the  yolk  cells  follow  and  carry  with  them  some  of  the  degenerated  yolk, 
and  Bnally  produce  the  yolk  masses  as  described  below.  The  process  of 
degeneration  now  takes  a  new  start  from  the  nuclei  of  the  yolk  cells  and 
spreads  gradually  outward  from  each,  until  the  whole  mass  has  undergone 
this  change.  One  of  the  most  striking  stages  (63 :  5)  is  when  the  whole 
mass  has  degenerated,  except  a  single  row  of  spherules  around  each  cell. 
The  degeneration  of  the  yolk  is  not  complete  till  quit*  late  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  insect.  Some  recent  authors  have  described  bodies  in  the 
yolk  spherules  of  insects,  which  they  call  bacterioids,  attributing  to  them 
certain  bacteria-like  action.  Their  method  of  appearance,  however,  seems 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  anything  like  organisms  growing 
in  the  yolk. 

The  earliest  stage  known  in  the  development  of  the  egg  is  when  there 
are  about  twenty  cells  present.  These  ore  about  uniform  in  size  and  all 
at  quite  a  distance  from  each  other,  for  at  this  stage  as  soon  as  a  cell 
divides  the  resultant  cells  separate.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  degenerated 
condition  of  the  yolk  spherules  in  this  region ;  the  cells  are  ameboid  in 
shape  and  the  nucleus  very  indistinct,  but  of  considerable  size ;  afier  di- 
viding several  times  the  cells  arrange  themselves  in  line  and  commence  a 
migration  towards  the  circumference.  In  going  through  the  degenerated 
yolk  they  sometimes  leave  trailing  out  behind  them  a  long  process  (63 :  S) 
of  protoplasm ;  on  reaching  the  edge  of  this  region  they  pause,  gather 
themselves  together,  and  plunge  into  the  mass  of  undiiferentiated  yolk. 
While  in  transit,  the  cells  divide  so  as  to  keep  about  the  same  distance 
apart ;  they  do  not  all  reach  the  edge  at  the  same  time,  but  those  on  one 
side  take  their  station  long  before  the  others  (63:4),  On  reaching 
the  protoplasmic  layer  the  cells  at  once  appropriate  that  immediately  be- 
fore them  and  so   increase  rapidly  in  size.     Owing  to  the  granular  mat^ 
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rial  in  the  absorbed  protoplasm  the  cell  plasma  becomes  darker  and  the 
still  unaltered  nucleus  becomea  very  distinct.  On  the  outside  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic layer  there  was  a  layer  of  grayish  material ;  this  now  forme  a 
cap  over  each  cell  and  extends  down  each  side  for  a  coDsiderable  distance. 
When  all  these  cells  have  reached  the  circumference  of  the  egg  the  blasto- 
derm may  be  supposed  to  be  tiilly  formed,  though  at  no  time  do  all  the 
cells  that  form  it  resemble  each  other ;  some  commence  their  further  de- 
vetopment  before  the  others  reach  their  proper  position  ;  the  blastoderm  is 
complete  about  twenty-four  hours  after  deposition.  Besides  the  blastoderm 
cells  there  are  in  the  centre  of  the  egg  a  large  number  of  other  cells, 
mostly  yolk  cells ;  they  have  no  definite  arrangement  but  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  egg. 

The  blastoderm  cells  on  one  side  of  the  egg  continue  to  divide  so  that 
when  the  blastoderm  is  complete  the  cells  on  one  side  are  much  smaller  in 
^ameter  than  on  the  other ;  they  have,  however,  increased  in  thickness 
and  so  make  a  thicker  and  more  compact  layer ;  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  ventral  plate.  The  cells  which  make  up  this  structure  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  e^  and  extend  halfway  up  one  side  (63: 10).  The  transition 
between  this  area  is  quite  abrupt.  In  the  further  development  the  ventral 
pUte  sinks  deeper  into  the  yolk.  This  is  accomplished  within  three  days 
after  deposition.  The  fir^t  indication  of  the  process  is  a  slight  infolding 
of  the  upper  end  (63: 10) ;  the  blastoderm  celts  begin  to  grow  over  the 
ventral  plate  from  this  point  and  extend  down  the  sides ;  the  edge  of  the 
ventral  plate  sinks  down  at  the  same  time.  During  this  process  of  in- 
folding the  whole  ventral  plate  begins  an  upward  movement  and  increases 
somewhat  in  size ;  when  the  infolding  is  complete,  that  is,  when  the  out- 
folded  edges  of  the  blastoderm  cells  have  met  and  closed  over  the  whole 
ventral  plate,  the  latter  is  about  as  long  as  the  egg  but  so  curved  as  to 
reach  only  about  three-fourths  way  to  the  top  (63 :  11 ) .  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  embryo  has  now  two  layers  of  cells  outside  of  it,  one  extending  all 
around  and  the  other  only  across  the  outside  face  of  the  ventral  plate  ; 
between  these  two  layers  the  yolk  penetrates  freely.  Great  confusion 
exists  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  these  membranes  but  I  prefer  to  follow 
Balfour  in  this  matter  and  designate  the  inner  as  the  amnion  and  the  outer 
as  the  serous  membrane,  though  the  reverse  is  perhaps  the  more  com- 
mon practice.  From  this  history  of  their  formation  it  is  evident  that 
both  layers  and  the  ventral  plate  are  modiBed  blastoderm  cells,  and 
that  the  membranes  can  in  no  sense  be  called  moultings  of  the  ventral 
plate. 

We  will  leave  the  embryo  at  this  point  and  conclude  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  structures  that  have  already  made  their  appearance,  but 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  noticed  by  us.  One  of  these  is  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  certain  of  the  blastoderm  cells  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  e^ ;  it 
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18  quite  comnioQ  if  not  universal  in  the  eggs  of  insects,  ae  one  can  per- 
ceive by  exatnioing  the  figures  of  young  insect  embryos  by  various 
authors.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  bos  expressed  any  opinion  as 
to  their  significance  or  function,  nor  can  I.  Very  early  in  the  formation 
of  the  blnetoderm,  certain  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  end  fuse  together  and 
form  a  syncytium ;  their  nuclei  are  large,  and  the  whole  mass  is  larger 
than  an  equal  number  of  blastoderm  cells,  even  of  those  in  the  ventral 
plate  in  the  time  of  their  maximum  size  ;  beneath  them  the  yolk  assumes 
a  peculiar  condition  possessing  bubble-like  cavities. 

The  yolk  cells  constitute  another  of  those  structures  which  we  may  calj 
temporary ;  they  perform  the  very  necessary  function  of  preparing  the 
food  material  out  of  the  yolk.  It  has  not  been  proven  that  any  of  them 
take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  insect,  and  many  of 
them  certainly  do  not ;  at  first  they  resemble  very  much  the  cells  that  go 
to  make  up  the  blastoderm,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  affinity  to 
the  yolk,  or  rather  by  the  fact  that  they  absorb  the  yolk  spherules  and 
granules  bodily  ;  shortly  a^r  blastoderm  formation  they  complete  their 
absorption  of  the  yolk  and  are  called  yolk  masses,  but  may  with  strict 
propriety  be  still  called  yolk  cells.  The  method  of  yolk  degeneration 
that  these  cells  set  up  has  been  already  described.  There  are  other  cells 
in  the  mass  of  the  egg  which  do  not  take  part  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
yolk;  they  appear  as  indifferent  cells  of  the  earlier  stages,  and  probably 
give  rise  to  the  endoderm.  Others  find  their  way  to  the  ventral  plate 
and  lie  close  ugunst  it ;  these  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  mesoderm,  though 
this  is  not  the  view  generally  received  as  to  the  origin  of  this  germ  layer. 

About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  blastoderm  the  already  diflPer- 
entiated  ventral  plate  infolds  at  a  point  on  the  median  line  about  two-thirds 
from  the  upper  end  and  forms  a  verj'  narrow  pocket.  The  cells  composing 
it  look  like  the  rest  of  the  cells  of  the  ventral  plate  at  this  time ;  they  are 
almost  round  and  have  a  lining  on  one  side  made  of  the  gray  matter  which 
originally  bordered  the  whole  egg  but  which  became  a  part  of  the  blasto- 
derm cells.  The  pocket  remains  open  but  a  abort  time,  but  there  is  a  long 
depression  at  the  upper  end  of  the  btmch  of  cells ;  the  mass  of  cells  are 
soon  cut  off  ftx)m  the  ventral  plate  and  are  free  in  the  body  cavit}',  hut 
remain  in  contact  with  the  ventral  plate  at  the  point  where  they  were  pro- 
duced. Later  stages  show  that  these  cells  produce  the  generative  organs ; 
the  generative  organs  thus  appear  to  be  produced  by  an  infolding  of  the 
ectoderm,  or  possibly  of  the  blastoderm  before  the  ectoderm  is  produced, 
but  from  a  portion  which  is  later  to  become  ectoderm.  The  general  idea 
has  been  that  the  generative  organs  in  insects  are  produced  from  the 
mesoderm,  although  Metschnikow  as  early  as  186(>  showed  for  certain 
insectf  a  diflferent  origin. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  imsettled  question  of  fimdamcntal 
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im|>urtaiioo  in  enibryology.  "If  there  are  any  structures,"  says  Balfour, 
"whose  identity  throughout  the  Metazoa  la  not  open  to  doubt,  these  struc- 
tures are  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon" ;  and  though  embryo) ogists  regard 
the  germinal  layers  as  presenting  homologies  almost  equally  certain,  it  is 
nevertheless  (he  fact  that  observation  indicates  that  the  ovaries  in  the  differ- 
ent groups  arise  from  different  germinal  layers.  Thie  fact  even  led  Balfour 
to  doubt  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  germinal  layers.  It  is  worth 
while  to  review  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  primative  ova  in  the  va- 
rious groups  of  animals.  In  the  Spongiaria  certain  of  the  cells  of  the 
general  parenchyma  are  said  to  develop  into  eggs  and  so  they  would  be 
considered  mesoblastic ;  the  Cnidaria  exhibit  considerahle  apparent  varia- 
tion, but,  as  the  primitive  ova  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other  cells 
and  as  they  are  known  to  migrate  from  one  layer  to  another,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  anything  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  about  them;  in  the 
Annelida  the  ova  arise  from  cells  situated  in  the  lining  of  the  body  cavity  ; 
in  the  Xemathelmintfaes  the  generative  cells  have  been  observed  in  the 
gastmla,  where  they  lie  in  the  hypoblastic  lining  of  the  archcntron,  but 
later  they  are  free  in  the  body  cavity  ;  in  the  Polyzoa  they  are  apparently 
mosoblastic  and  situated  in  the  space  between  the  stomach  and  the  floor 
of  the  vestibule  ;  a  single  cell  in  the  mesoderm  gives  rise  to  the  generative 
organs  in  the  Nematodes  ;  with  Insects  the  primitive  ovaries  are  a  mass  of 
cells  situated  at  the  end  of  the  proctodeum  and  said  by  some  to  arise  from 
it.  by  others  to  be  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  while  still  others  trace  them 
back  to  certain  so-called  pole  cells  which  originate  before  the  blastoderm 
is  formed ;  in  the  Crustacea  the  cells  giving  rise'  to  the  generative 
organs  arise  during  segmentation  and  are  first  enclosed  in  the  epiblast  and 
still  later  migrate  inwards ;  in  Vertebrates  the  germinal  cells  are  first 
seen  in  the  so-called  germinal  epithelium  from  which  they  seem  to  have 
arisen. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  great  difference  appears  in  the  various  groups. 
The  only  view  that  appears  to  reconcile  all  these  statements  is  this :  The 
germinal  cells  do  not  belong  to  any  layer  but  are  the  product  of  some  of 
the  first  divisions  of  the  egg  cell ;  they  take  part  generally  in  the  formation 
of  the  blastoderm  and  them  migrate  into  the  mesoderm.  Probably  in 
most  animals,  as  in  fiuvanessa,  they  are  indistinguishable  from  the  other 
blastoderm  cells.  In  only  a  few  animals  have  the  germinal  cells  been 
traced  back  cell  by  cell  to  the  egg  cell  and  these  cases  entirely  support  the 
view  here  advanced.  Id  all  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  come 
from  the  mesoderm  the  later  stages,  comparatively,  are  the  only  ones 
known. 

As  the  life  history  of  any  animal  constitutes  a  cycle,  so  does  the  embry- 
ology :  while  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  adult  animal  are  more  or  less 
diflerentiated  for  their  several  functions,  certain  cells  of  the  ovary  retain 
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the  primitive  coDdition  and  liavc  the  potency  withio  tlieiuselvee  under  tlie 
proper  conditiooe  of  forming  another  animal  of  the  eame  species.  As 
embryology  ie  purely  a  science  of  cetle,  the  student  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  can  trace  cell  by  cell  the  cycle  of  development  from  ovary 
cell  through  the  egg  cell  and  back  to  ovary  cell  again — the  embryo- 
logical  cycle.  A  three*fold  division  might  quite  properly  be  made  of 
Embryology.  Oogenesis,  treating  of  the  development  of  the  egg  &om  the 
ovary  cells ;  Ovarigenesis,  completing  the  cycle  and  treating  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  essential  elements  of  the  ovary  ;  and  third,  the  great  subject  of 
Organogeny,  which  deals  with  the  main  portion  of  the  science. 
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.    .    .    TboHC  wavnl  tbeir  lliulier  t^n* 
For  nings,  and  amslleHt  Hncameute  exact 
111  all  tbe  liveries  deck'd  at  suminer'H  piicl« 
Willi  KpoU  of  gold  Bliil  purple,  azure  auj  green. 

MILTOS.— Pamdiw  Lo»t. 

BiTTERFLiES  are  those  scalv-winged  iosecte  with  a  spirally  coiled  tongue 
formed  of  channelled  and  united  maxillae,  which  usually  fly  only  by  day, 
have  sexually  uniform  antennae  terminating  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  club, 
with  scarcely  an  exception  lack  ocelli  and  the  curved  brittle  eerring  in 
motha  to  connect  the  front  and  hind  wings  near  the  base,  and  usually 
undergo  their  transformations  in  the  open  air,  without  spinning  an  encir- 
cling cocoon. 

They  form  the  highest  members  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  are  sepa- 
rable into  four  families,  which  may  be  distinguished  at  any  stage  of  life  by 
the  following  table. 

I.  Moirool  variable  sixe,  iuuall;raUier8lender,wtthunp]ewinge.  Head  in  a  vertical  pUue, 
tbe  loDgue  being  inserted  oppoalte  the  lower  half  ot  the  eye.  Anlenoae  approximate  at  the 
baiv.  the  spa<«  betKeeo  them  not  equalling  half  the  vertical  diameter  of  tbe  eye,  the  tip  of  the 
club  r*r«lv  curved  and  never  produced  to  a  diatlnct  point.  Eyee  with  no  overhanging  pencil  of 
biititly  haln,  though  In  rare  caaee  («ome  Lfcaenlnae)  a  amall  tuft  ot  halnt  occurs  at  tbe  base  of 
the  aDleimae;  cornea  of  eyes  not  extending  over  the  posterior  fourth  ot  the  ooellar  glolie. 
Front  tibiae  rarely  (PaplllotiiDse)  with  any  epiphysis,  aud  hind  tibiae  with  only  terminal  spurs. 
Inner  edge  ot  hind  wings  rarely  (Paplllonlnae)  plaited,  but  extending  beneath  and  partially  em- 
bracing the  abdomen ;  tore  and  bind  wings  In  repose  resting  In  the  same  plane.  Egff  either 
distinctly  higher  than  broad  and  then  vertically  ribbed ;  or  sub-globular  and  then  smooth  or 
retkulate ;  or  broader  than  high  and  then  usually  echinold  or  tlarate.  CalerpiUaratbirth.'-Hml 
osually  broader  and  higher  than  the  body;  the  latter  eitber  with  ranged  appendages  (of  various 
(tapes)  generally  longer,  often  much  longer,  than  the  segments ;  or  with  fleshy  tubercles,  espec- 
ially on  the  tboradc  segments.  First  thoracic  s^ment  with  no  distinct  corneous  dorsal  eliiehl. 
Ibougb  a  feeble  one  exists  In  some  forms,  and  especially  In  the  Lycaenldae.  Malvre 
rnUrpUiar  variable  in  form,  but  generally  cylindrical,  often  spinous,  never  with  a  strongly 
contracted  and  distinct  neck,  and  without  distinct  thoracic  shield.  Generally  constructliiK  no 
plate  ot  cvnceslment.  ChrjftalU  generally  (excl.  Lycaenldae)  more  or  less  angulale  or  wilh 
prvjectlug  shoulders,  very  rarely  (in  our  species  never)  enclosed  In  a  cocoon. 

A.  hnaffo.—Ftont  not  only  oveupying  the  face,  but  extending  also  over  half  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  separated  from  the  occiput  by  a  distinct  (in  Anosla  slight)  transierKe 
furrow  between  the  antennae.  Baseof  the  antennae  wholly  separate  from  the  inner  edges 
of  the  eye.  Protboraclc  lobes  tolerably  large  and  above  tumid.  Wings  with  the  outer 
margins  usually  crcnulale.  dentate,  slrnute,  or  angulate;  front  pair  with  two  luferiur  sui>- 
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oonlal  ncrvuk4,  orlgtiialltig  M  the  (^xtmiilly  ot  tbc  reW;  inner  imirKln  of  blnil  wing 
al«-iiyn  cmbractiiy  thu  nlxloiiirti.  TutmpuJ,  tbc  fure  tegii  IkIiij;  ununed  and  atropbied, 
pspedall;  inlbe  iusle,l>ut  In  Ih>Ui  itpicea  theterniiiialap|x?ni]ii^Hoftbe  last  tareal  joint  ab. 
Hcnt  («xcetitlnt;[nLlbytli*?lniie,n-beretlier1an'H  are  preMent  iiitbe(einKle),anilbotb  spines 
aiiii  spurs  of  tibiae  obsolete.  Egg  either  retivuluteand  tlien  iiul>^lol>ulAr,  or  el«e  vertically 
rililH-dani]  generally  trellisiM  over  at  li-iist  tbe  up]>er  hnlfolthcegg,  aiullbon  never  more 
tlian  onc-balf  as  b%b  Hj^nln  an  broad  (nilli  tbe  poti«iblc  {'xceptlon  ol  the  Libytlielnae}. 
CnterpiUar  at  6irtA.— lleail  generally  larger,  never  smaller,  tlian  the  tborarii-  segments  and 
generally  scal)rouH;  wlien  of  tlie  same  size,  tbc  cori>eous  crown  of  the  beail  U  never 
encroached  upon  by  the  integument  ol  tbc  flrat  tlioraelc  ReKiiieiit,  and  the  \mAy  Is 
I'ovcrecl  dtber  with  serlcH  of  very  lonjt  hairs  (In  wbi"h  rue  moHt  ot  theni  are  ack'Ular 
atxl  not  .■liibhe'l  at  lh,>  H[]l  <>.-  will]  .■.•iIi-<-;nely  >.li  irt  anil  ilisiant  Bi'lcular  hiJrs.  Mature 
caterpUlar  generally  eylindrieal,  the  bead  usually  held  in  a  vertical  ponltion,  larger 
than  Ibe  segments  behind  it,  free  and  posteriorly  eontract«d.  Body  furnished  with 
continuous  rows  of  xplnes  or  smooth  lentlcles,  or  witli  dIscontlnuouN  rows  of  flesh; 
tubercles,  or  with  sborl  pile;  In  the  last  case  either  the  bead  is  tulM>rculat«  or  Ibe 
last  alHlominal  sq^ient  is  furcate,  or  both,  or  the  segments  have  but  four  transverse 
and  nearly  eiiual  divisions.  Uhrpsalis  generally  angulate.  often  ntrtingty  angulalc, 
or  if  rounded,  with  shouldered  prominences.  It  always  bangs  In  a  reversed  position 
by  lis  tall  alone,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  few  Satyrinae,  which  arc  rounded,  without 
special  prominences,  have  no  cremastral  hooks,  and  undergo  tbelr  changes  In  a  crevice 

upon  or  a  cell  In  the  ground,  the  head  as  high  as  or  higher  than  the  hinder  end 

Fam.  I.— NjmplMUdaa, 
B.  Imago. — Front  occupying  but  little  more  than  the  fni'e  and  separated  from  the 
occiput  by  a  alight  suture  1>etween  the  antennae.  Bases  of  antennae  Inserted  In  distinct 
sockets,  which  either  clearly  infringe  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye,  or  arc  open  next  that 
edge.  Frolhoraciu  lobes  minute,  generally  appressed  to  a  mere  lamina.  Wings  with  the 
outer  margin  generally  entire,  especially  In  the  fore  wing,  but  the  hind  wing  often  tailed; 
torewings  with  only  one  Interior  subcostal  nervulc.  arising  at  the  extremity  of  tbc  cell;  inner 
margin  ot  bind  wings  generally  but  not  always  embracing  the  abdomen.  Hexapml,  the 
front  legs  being  employed  in  walking,  and  not  atrophied  excepting  In  some  mates 
(Lycaenldae,  esp.  Lemonllnae),  where  Ihey  arc  partially  atrophied,  and  sometimes  have 
the  tarsi  reduced  to  a  single  unarmed  joint.  Egg  either  smooth,  or  else  reticulate  (and 
then  tlarate  or  hemlspberival),  or  else  vertically  ribbed  and  trelllscd  (and  then  greatly 
elongated,  nearly  or  tiuite  twice  as  high  as  broad),  Caterpaiar  at  6fr(ft.— Head  always 
smaller  or  no  larger  than  the  thoracic  segments  and  usually  smooth ;  when  ot  the  same 
size,  either  the  corneous  portion  ot  the  crown  Is  partially  replaced  by  the  integument  ot 
the  first  thoracic  se^irment  (that  is,  the  cranium  has  no  posterior  surface),  or  the  body 
Is  fumlibed  with  very  long  or  very  short  hairs,  almost  all  of  which  are  clubbed 
nt  the  tip.  MatvTe  caterpiUar  cylindrical,  or  anteriorly  enlarged,  or  onisciform.  Head 
Ui^ually  held  in  an  oblique  position,  generally  small,  contractile  and  posteriorly  incomplete. 
Body  never  fumlsbed  with  spines,  but  either  naked,  or  furnished  with  ranged 
Rlaments  or  discontinuous  rows  ot  tubercles  (In  which  case  the  bead  Is  always  smaller 
than  the  succeeding  segments),  or  with  short  pile  (when  the  bea<l  if  uniform,  the 
last  abdominal  segment  entire  and  the  segments  divided  transversely  Into  six  or 
niore  sections),  or  with  fascicles  ot  longer  hairs.  Chrysalis  angulate  or  rounded,  often 
with  no  proiulnences  whatever.  It  hangs  In  various  positions,  but  is  always  attached 
not  only  by  Its  tail,  but  also  by  a  silken  girth  around  the  middle,  and  In  rare  cases  is  also 
enJtosed  In  a  feeble  silken  cocoon.  Some  few  tropical  Lemonllnae  are  said  to  hick  the 
transverse  girth,  but  to  retain  the  normal  position  by  the  Immobility  of  the  alnlomlnal 
segments. 
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*.  hnngn  it  smill  i<1ze  and  dFliestc  stru<'lun>.  Front  of  hrail  b? tn-p«n  Ihp  eye? 
mu<^b  iiarron-f  r  than  high.  Eyes  not  projecting  beyond  the  general  contonr  of  llic 
Lewi,  notched  on  the  Inner  margin,  lo  give  room  (or  the  sntennal  Bockets.  Anlen- 
niie  ineludinic  the  rlub  8tr«lj(ht.  Hetatborn^:  only  slightly  Hejiiraleil  from  the  nieiH>- 
thorajc.  Median  cell  of  fore  wings  eioMnl  by  a  wmk  vein ;  median  nervure  of  hind 
wlngn  with  three  brBiiclies;  the  inner  margin  never  pInlleJ.  Fore  legs  wllh  no 
tibial  eplphynis.  tiesually  heleroniorpkoUN.  the  tartil  of  the  male  lieing  more  or  lese 
atrophied.  Dontal  margin  of  the  eighth  abdominal  nr^ient  of  maleenlirp.  Upper 
organ  o(  male  genitalia  with  long.  plen<ler,  strongly  eurveil,  lateral  appendages. 
Sgg  tlaratp  or  hemlspherinil.  and  more  or  less  deeply  rellculate.  Ctiterfiittnr  at 
birth,  io  (nras  known,  fumlsbeil  with  numerous  long,  tapering  hairs  and  nith  naked 
chitluous  aniiull,  both  arranged  In  loiigitudlnal  series.  Mature  eaterpillar,  ho  far  tu 
known,  either  oiibeiform.  suboiiiiieilorm,  or  eylludrlcai ;  the  tiudy  furnished  with 
Boattered  eoarne  and  tHvnl  pile,  among  whieh  are  some  eerlally  dl><|>oi*ed  bristles  or 
fasi'lateil  hairv :  or  In  some  exotle  form?  nith  stout  fleshy  proeesHes  longlllidinally 
dUpOHPil.  Chrysalis  usually  short  and  sluut.  always  bluntly  rounded  In  front,  the 
body  mrely  furnlnhed  wlthprojeelkms.  and  tliese  Invariably  rounded.  Medium  girth 
always  close  to  the  body  at  all  poliibt,  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  lying  In  » 
nearly  uniform  plane.  Cremnster  iiot  at  all  or  but  Bllghtly  protuberant,  the  hooks 
Inferior  or  apieal.    (A  single  exception  oucurs  In  Feuiseca,  but  here  the  crrmaster 

le  broader  than  long  and  the  hooks  n-holly  Interior.) Fam.  II.— Lycaeaidae. 

b.  hatign  of  meiliuin  or  large  Hi»^.  Front  of  head  between  the  eyes  as  broail  a» 
high.  Eyes  prominent,  not  infriuRed  upon  by  the  aiitennal  sockets.  Antennae 
sinilgbti  or,  espei;ially  the  club,  aluuatc.  Melathorax  markedly  separate  from 
the  uiesolhorax.  Median  cell  of  fu re  wings  closed  by  a  strong  vein;  median  ner- 
vure ol  hind  wing  with  three  or  four  branehex ;  the  inner  nuirglu  sometimes  plaited. 
Fore  ie^  of  both  sexes  as  complete  as  the  other  pairs,  sometimes  with  an  epiphysis 
on  the  inner  side  ol  the  tibiae.  Dorssl  margin  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  of 
male  notche«lor  prodlli.'ed  to  a  hook.  Upper  organ  of  male  genitalia  with  no  lateral 
processes.  Egg  !tubgk>bular  and  smooth,  or  very  much  elevated  and  vertically 
riblieil  and  treitised ;  (one  known  exception  occurH  In  Paruasslus,  In  which  It  Is 
tlarale,  but  where.  In  conlrsdistlnclion  to  the  Lycaenldae,  it  appears  to  lie  overlaid 
with  raised  polygonal  plates).  OtUrpiUar  at  birth,  so  (ar  aa  known,  furnished 
with  longiludJnHl  series  of  clulilied  or  forked  hairs  or  with  prickly  lubcri'le^. 
Mature  caterpillar  cylindrical  or  enlarged  anteriorly,  coveretl  with  very  short  pile 
(In  soHie  exotic  forms  with  long  hairs),  mostly  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  or 
with  ralher  intrei|ueilt  and  Irrogularly  distributed  microscopic  hairs,  and  often  also 
with  series  of  flenhy  tubercles  or  filaments,  or  glabrous,  Hcarcely  elevated  leiitlcles. 
CVIrjra<i/i9  elongate,  unimucronate  orbimucronaleln  trout,  generally  with  numerous 
angular  projections.  Median  girth  often  free  from  the  l>ody  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  Its  course  by  the  venlrat  extension  of  the  wing  sheaths,  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  lioily  being  generally  l>ent  more  or  less  strongly  near  the  nii.ldle. 

('remaster  strongly  protuberant  and  free,  the  hooks  apical 

Fam  III.—  PapilloDldae, 
II.  /ttiOfroot  suullor  medium  size,  usually  robust,  with  rather  small  wings.  Headluabori- 
lontal  plane,  the  tongue  liclng  Inserted  opposite  the  middle  of  the  eye  or  eveu  higher.  Anleii- 
nae  widely  separateil  at  the  l>a»e,  Ibe  space  between  them  more  than  equalling  half  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  eye,  the  Up  of  the  club  more  or  less  distinctly  pointed  and  recuneil.  Eye- 
usually  overhung  at  the  outer  base  ot  the  antennae  by  a  curiing  pencil  of  bristly  hairs;  the 
cornea  extending  over  almost  the  entire  oceltar  globe.  Almost  Invariably  the  front  llblae  have  a 
folime  epiphysis  on  the  inner  side,  an.l  the  hind  tibiae  a  middle  pair  of  spurs  in  addition  to  the 
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terminal  pair.  loner  edge  of  bind  wings  plaited,  the  fore  and  bind  wlnga  In  repose  often 
resting  In  different  planes.  Egg  Dc?er  notlceablj  bigber  tban  broad,  and  eltberbemUpbeiical  sod 
smootb,  or  domed,  verdcallf  rlbbedandtrelllsed.  CaCffrp fUar  oE  bfrCA.— Head  alnaf a  broader 
and  bigbertbantbebodjr,  the  latter  with  rangedfunglformappendageB,  never,  excepting  outbe 
leventb  and  eight  alMlomlnal  seginenta,  bo  long  as  the  segments.  First  thoracic  segment  with 
a  diatlDct  oomeoua  doraa]  shield.  Malure  caUrpUlar  cyllnilrical,  but  slightly  flattaned  t»eneath 
and  stoutest  lu  the  middle,  never  spinous,  generally  minutely  and  coaraely  piloae,  with  a  targe 
head,  slender  neck,  and  a  transverse  corneous  shield  on  the  upper  surface  ol  the  first  thoracic 
segment.  With  rare  exceptions  (among  tropical  forms)  living  in  oancealment.  ChTyaalt* 
smooth  and  uniform,  rarely  with  a  mucronate  head,  always  euclosed  In  some  sort  ot  > 
cocoon Pam.  IV.— 
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BRtrSH-FOOTBD  BUTTBRFLIES. 

XymphalMie   Swaliw.;    Tlftuphalef    Ltnii.;  U«terDp<Nleij  Hofftn. 

Nympbae     Borkb. ;    NyiDphalldi    Boi»il. ;  ChUopmllfonu     or    Scolopeuilrlforai    nirps 

N~ympluUia+ Festive  Grav.;  XympbalienH  Oomf. 

Blaucti.-BnilM;  NfDiphaKi  Lucu.  SUKpeiul  BoiMl.;  Suxiieiuw  (pan)  Gent. 

Papilloniita  (pon)  Lesrb;  PapilionlJen  (pars)  Pcuilutee  Botml. 

Bilb.;    PkpilioniilM    (pain)    Sani.;  Pnpill-  Drlc^ntes  (part)  Kewra. 

onltM  (pare)  Newm.  FuslfoniieH  (pan)  linen. 
Jnnpodea  Dalm. ;  Tetrapl  Guen. 

The  ]ii!«cl  leKionn,  praDk'd  with  Kaudlent  hum, 
Pearl,  guli],  iiul  purple,  etrami'il  luro  cxUtenF«. 
Mliiulf  anil  inanelkiUH  rreatione  tbese. 

.    .    .   Nome  proudly  shoiie 
Lthe  living  Jr well) ;  name  gn>teiique,  uucoath. 
And  liideouB  .    .    . 

ThOHe  live<)  dcliciously  dd  hoDey-dewn, 
And  dwelt  In  palaeee  of  bloiwoineit  l>ellB. 
Mlllloiu  on  mllMoiifi,  wln^'d  and  plumed  In  front, . . . 
Fill'd  the  dim  alnioepbere  nitta  bum  and  hurry. 

MoNTOOMKRY.— JVfetm  Mand. 

Iduico*  Ordinarily  of  medlou  or  Urge  size.  Head  pretty  Urf;e,  ap&rt  from  the  eyes 
compact,  foil,  of  nearly  equal  dlmetiBiona ;  front  well  developed,  full,  not  far  from 
Mjnare  but  nanally  broader  than  high,  occupyinK  nearly  the  whole  anterior  face  of  the 
headandnearly  orqnltehalf  of  the  summit,  its  loweronteraDKlessllghtly  truncate,  the 
Dpper  poHterior  borderdesceadinntomeet  the  occiput,  with  which  It  forms  a  tranaverse 
channel  between  the  antennae, — reduced  in  the  Enploelnae  to  a  mere  farrow ;  occlpnt 
not  greatly  developed,  although  sometimes  quite  protuberant,  of  varying  shape  but 
almost  always  broader  than  long  and  occupying  one-half  the  summit.  Tongue  Inserted 
opposite,  or  a  little  below,  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  eye ;  papillae  of  ton^e 
long  and  slender,  naually  appressed,  often  swollen  in  the  middle  or  toward  the  tip, 
with  a  blunt  ronnded  *ipex,  bearing  a  smaller  short  central  process,  often  snrroDnded 
by  five  exceedingly  delicate  thorns,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  itself, — the  extension  of 
tbe  then  longjtndinally  ribbed  sides  of  the  main  papilla ;  they  are  attached  to  the  nnder 
surface  of  the  tonguenearbulnotnpon  the  outer  edge,  and  arecondned  to  the  terminal 
flfth  or  less;  they  are  usually  closely  crowded  In  a  single  row,  hut  sometimes  are 
ulightly  separated  and  In  the  higher  forms  are  placed  in  crowded  doable  rows ;  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  tongue  they  form  a  little  cluster  both  above  and  below  and  here  are 
nsnally  smaller  and  less  slender  than  elsewhere.  Eyes  prominent.  Antennae  insert«d 
near  together,  not  Infringing  on  the  eyes  and  placed  entirely  within  tbe  sides  of  the 
front,  furnished  with  a  straight  or  drooping  ctnb. 

Prothoradc  loliea  pretty  large  and  tumid.  Thorax  pretty  stont,  tbe  upper  sur- 
face oonaiderabl;  arched,  the  anterior  sides  of  Uie  mesoscutellum  projecting  some- 
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whftt  Htiarply  betivcen  tlie  lialvew  of  llie  mesoncntum  at  about  n  rl);lit  aii^Ete.  the  suture 
between  the  two  foniilnK  a  pronoiincnl  HUlc&tion,  the  poittcrlor  curve,  formed  by  tlif 
two  together,  elliptic.  MetRtliorax  Mepsrated  rather  promineutlj'  from  the  lueiiothorax. 
Wln^s  of  every  variety  of  shape  found  amouKst  buttcrlllcei.  Fore  wliij^ ;  coxtal 
nervurc  terminating  near  tlie  mkklle  of  the  costal  border;  subcostal  nen'urc  with  fonr 
superior  and  two  inferior  simple  branches,  at  least  one  of  which  is  emitted  before  tlie 
end  of  the  ecll, — Itiielf  termlnatlnt;  <iuite  near  the  apex  of  tlie  wing;  the  dlMrol- 
dal  ceil  may  be  either  clot'e<l  or  partially  open  and  Is  of  moderate  width;  median 
nervurc  with  three  branches.  Itself  not  reaching  tlie  liorder;  Internal  ncn'ure.  when 
present,  very  abort  and  running  Into  the  snbmeiUan  nervurc.  Hind  wings :  contal  ner- 
vure  terminating  between  the  middle  and  tlie  tip  of  the  costal  bor<1er.  emitting  from 
near  the  base  an  upward  directed  branch,  curvlni:  inwanl  or  outward  or  Y-shaped  at 
the  tip ;  subcostal  nervure  with  three  branches,  itself  not  reaching  tlie  border ;  the  ills- 
cohlat  cell  either  o|>en  or  closed;  median  nervnre  witli  three  brandies,  Itself  not 
reaching  tlie  border;  subniedian  nervure  nsualiy  terminating  at  the  anal  angle,  some- 
Uines  on  the  outer  border ;  internal  nen'urc  usually  tunnlnatlng  ou  tlie  Inner  Ivorder, 
sometimes  at  the  anal  angle.  Inner  margin  expanded,  embracing  the  al>d omen  beneath. 
Fore  tegs  atrophied,  especially  In  the  male;  bnt  in  both  sexes,  the  ciaws  and  other 
terminal  appendages  of  the  laHt  tarsal  Joints  (excepting  in  the  Libytheinae,  where  the 
claws,  etc. ,  arc  present  in  the  female  tarsus)  and  lioth  spines  and  spurs  of  the  tibiae  are 
obsolete;  the  spines  and  sometimes  the  spurs  of  the  tarsi  are  also  absent;  In  some 
males,  the  tarsi  are  not  even  dividetl  into  joints  and  they  arc  always  unarnml. 

Last  dorsal  segment  of  the  male  abdomen  (excepting  In  the  Libytheinae)  entire  al>ove. 
the  upper  organ  generally  stout,  with  or  without  lateral  arms,  and  provliIeU  with  an  elon- 
gate, tapering,  pointed  median  liool;  (In  Libythea  aclcnlar),  or  If  bifurcate  only  mi- 
nutely excised  at  tip;  clasps  forming  lateral,  lamellate,  more  or  less  convex  plates  very 
variable  In  shape,  proportlou  and  armature. 

Elgg.  Globular  or  dome-shaped,  the  surface  marked  either  with  polygonal  cells 
(whose  walls  may  lie  either  slight  or  prominent) ,  or  else  furnished  with  a  numl>er  of 
raised  longitudinal  ribs,  usually  extending  over  the  whole  egg,  bnt  sometimes  conflne<1 
to  tlie  upper  half  and  with  much  more  delicate  cross-ridges. 

CatarpUlar  at  birth.  Hea<1  generally  larger,  never  smaller,  than  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments and  usually  roughened,  and  always  with  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  hair- 
emitting  papillae:  never  encroached  npon  by  the  integument  of  the  drst  thoracic 
segment.  Body  cylindrical,  often  tapering  from  In  front  backward,  bnt  rarely  If  ever 
from  the  middle  forward,  furnished  with  longitudinally  ranged  cutlcular  appendages 
of  various  shapes,  generally  longer  than  the  segments  and  often  more  or  less  clubbed, 
some  of  the  series  sbiftvil  in  position  In  passing  from  the  thoracic  to  the  abdominal 
segments ;  Urst  thoracic  segment  with  no  distinct  corneous  dorsal  shield. 

Mature  oateipUlar.  Head  free-  furnished  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  witli  hairs 
and  sometimes  witii  spinous  processes.  Bo<ly  nearly  or  (|nlte  cyllndtcal,  long  and 
sU>D<ler.  Minal  or  tapering  towanl  either  or  both  ends;  or.  single  segments  may  lie 
swollen  wholly  or  in  part,  and  then  the  caterpillar  becomes  distinctly  monlllform; 
simply  fnmlshed  with  short  hairs  or  lirlstle.*  arising  from  minute  papillae,  or  else  sup- 
plied with. unequally  or  n^sulariy  tllstribnte<1  spines  or  fleshy  tubercles ;  spiracle  of  the 
eighth  aUiominal  segment  on  a  line  with  the  others. 

CbiTsalla.  Either  snspendeil  by  the  [vosterior  extremity  only,  head  downward,  or, 
in  rar*  instances,  with  no  fastening  whatever,  transfonnlng  In  an  Imperfect  cell  upon 
or  beneath  the  ground,  with  little  or  no  silken  lining.  The  chrysalis  is  comparatively 
long  and  slender.  en1ar|!ed  in  the  middle  and  tapering,  generally  to  a  considerable  extent . 
at  either  end;  head  advanced  In  front  of  the  protborax;  ocellar  prominences  double, 
nearly  always  pre.->entat  tlie  sideof  the  head:  abdomen,  with  rare  exceptions,  destitute 
of  a  lateral  ridge;  erenuu-iter  slout.  protn Iterant,  the  booklets  at  tip  moderately  long 
and  rather  slender  (in  rare  ca.-cs  aliorted),  their  apical  portion  thickened  equally,  or 
sometimes  compressed.  l>ent  over  like  a  crook,  the  apex  conical. 
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Oeneral  charactetistics  of  the  family.  Thie  most  extensive  aB 
well  as  highest  laiuily  of  butterflies  is  sjireiul  o^er  evci-y  portion  of  the 
globe;  although  ita  mnximiiiii  of  development  is  reached  in  the  tropics,  ita 
relative  numerical  superiority  is  most  evident  in  tcmj>emtc  regions,  andea- 
pe<.-ially  the  north  temperate  zone  of  the  old  world  where  its  numbers  nearly 
ef|ual  all  other  butterHies  combined.  Although  it  hag  long  been  placed  in 
a  subordinate  position,  it  is  now  generally  considered  by  most  philosophical 
entomologists  to  hold  the  highest  rank  among  Lcpidoptera, — a  position 
which  was  long  ago  given  it  by  some  of  the  early  students  of  butterflies, 
but  one  which  could  not  make  head-way  against  the  Linnean  traditions. 
The  atrophy  of  the  front  legs  of  both  sexes,  found  only  in  this  family  and 
possessed  by  every  member  of  it  excepting  the  insignificaDt  and  aberrant 
group  at  its  foot,  and  the  suspension  of  the  chrysalis  by  the  tail  only,  first 
recognized  by  Dalman  and  which  suggested  to  Boisduval  the  name  Sus- 
{>ensi  long  in  use,  are  suflieicnt  by  themselves  to  prove  that  to  this  group 
must  be  assigned  the  highest  rank.  For  in  the  passage  of  the  individual 
Irom  the  larval  stage  to  the  perfect  fonn  the  segment  bearing  the  front 
legs  has  in  all  Lepidoptera  become  constantly  reduced  in  size ;  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  legs  borne  by  this  segment,  found  in  some  groups  and  not 
in  others,  must  be  considered  an  evidence  that  a  difTerence  characteristic  of 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  life  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
passage  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  structure.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  general  classiflcation  of  butterflies,  the 
chrysalids  which  hang  by  their  tails  only  show,  in  the  straight  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen  of  the  vast  majority  of  them,  that  they  are  descended 
from  butterflies  which  in  their  chrjsniis  stage  were  also  girt  about  the 
middle. 

.\Ithough  other  families  contain  butterflies  which  vie  with  the  Xympha- 
lidae  in  lustrous  beauty,  this  largest  family  contains  upon  the  whole  by  far 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  striking  forms,  whether  we  consider 
the  butterfly,  the  egg,  the  caterpillar  or  the  chrysalis.  Moreover,  they  are 
the  forms  which  are  most  commonly  seen  and  noticed  by  those  who  have 
but  a  popular  interest  in  natural  history,  for  they  are  the  butterflies  par 
excellence  of  the  temperate  zone,  of  the  region  where  civilization  has  most 
flourished  and  the  praises  of  nature  have  been  most  sounded  by  the  poets. 
It  is  from  the  transfonnatiun  of  this  group  of  butterflies  that  ancient  my- 
thology has  drawn  its  inspiration.  The  very  name  chrysalis,  the  "golden 
thing"  of  the  Greeks,  was  drawn  from  observation  of  this  family,  where 
alone  the  pupa  often  assumes  a  gilded  hue.  And  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  have  so  observed  them,  for  of  all  butterflies  these  are  the 
most  spriteiy  and  vivacious,  the  most  audacious,  most  fond  of  propinquity 
to  man  and  his  cultivations,  and  endowed  with  most  varied  psychological 
traits;  though  at  the  same  time  the  family  contains  some  forms  with  the 
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weakest  flight  know-a  to  butterflies.  To  this  family  alone,  so  far  as  human 
organs  can  perceive  thciu,  arc  confined  the  few  sounds  wldch  are  emitted 
by  butterflies,  consisting  mostly  of  nietling  and  crackling,  and  evidently 
produced  in  some  manner  by  the  winge ;  in  other  groups,  to  be  sure,  cer- 
tain movements  of  the  wings  suggest  sound,  but  none  apparently  is  pro- 
duced, none  certainly  that  can  be  heard  by  us.  There  is  also  here  a 
greater  variety  of  structure  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  other  families  of 
butterflies.  We  need  only  point  out  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  its  subdivisions  have  been  raised  to  primary  rank  by  not  a  few  natural- 
ists. The  coloring  of  the  wings  ia  also  more  varied  than  in  other  families, 
and  more  than  in  any  other  will  one  discover  a  striking  difference  between 
the  coloring  of  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  wings.  As  one  de{iart« 
farther  and  farther  from  the  tower  Lepidoptera  in  ascending  the  families  of 
butterflies,  one  discovers  a  larger  proportion  of  those  which,  wlien  at  rest, 
ruse  the  wings  above  the  back  and  expose  only  the  under  surface,  instead 
of  expanding  the  wings  horizontally  and  so  showing  the  upper  surface,  as 
in  moths.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  of  butterflies 
that  one  should  look  for  a  greater  variety  of  coloring  than  u[>on  the  up{>er 
surface,  at  least  in  the  highest  forms;  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  find. 

Here,  too,  occur  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  protective  resemblance 
and  of  mimicry. 

Xor  is  the  interest  especially  attaching  to  this  family  confined  to  structure 
and  coloring  alone.  In  habits  and  in  life-historiee  the  diversity  of  the  ty[>c 
ia  everywhere  displayed.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  regu- 
lar cycle  of  changes  which  every  lepidopterous  insect  undergoes  which  in 
not  found  within  the  limits  of  this  family,  and  many  are  confined  entirely 
to  it.  They  pass  the  winter  in  every  possible  stage  excepting,  so  far  as 
known,  in  that  of  the  egg,  but  including  in  one  or  other  group  every  stage 
of  larval  life.  The  caterpillars  arc  more  often  social  than  in  other  groujw. 
There  frequently  enters  also  an  element  of  lethai^  even  in  mid-summer. 
The  behavior  of  caterpillars  for  their  protection  against  their  enemies  is 
exceedingly  varied  and  interesting,  and  the  forms  of  shelter  constructed  for 
their  concealment  are  equally  varied.  The  mode  of  pupation  is,  as 
already  stated,  different  from  that  of  any  other  group,  in  that  they  hang 
by  their  tail  alone,  and  in  general  quite  freely,  though  there  are  a  few  in- 
stances, as  Cirrochroa  and  to  a  certain  extent  Chlorippe,  in  which  the  pad 
of  silk  is  so  tightly  woven  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  spun,  and  the 
cremastral  hooks  of  the  chrysalis  are  spread  over  so  long  a  surface  that  the 
chrysalis,  instead  of  lianging  freely,  lies  with  its  ventral  surface  in  close 
proximity  to  the  surface  of  rest.  The  method  in  which  they  accomplish 
their  transformations,  from  the  caterpillar  clasping  the  pad  of  silk  with  its 
anal  prolegs  to  the  chrysalis  whose  hinder  end,  armed  with  little  anclior- 
like  hooks,    is  withdrawn  from  the  shrivelled  skin  of  the  cater|>Ular  and 
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plun<ve<l  into  the  same  pud,  from  which  it  shakes  off  the  dow  uselees  larval 
cuticle,  IB  exceedingly  interesting. 

Th«  division  of  tSte  funily-  A  word  or  two  should  be  added  in  rela- 
tion to  the  serial  order  of  the  groups  here  employed,  as  it  differs  in  ft  slight 
degree  from  that  given  in  the  excellent  sketch  which  Bates  prefixed  to  his 
study  of  the  heliconide  Lepidoptera  of  the  Amazons  Valley,  The  princi- 
pal difference  consists  in  removing  the  Euploeinae  *  from  their  exalted 
position  at  the  summit  of  the  entire  rhopRlocerous  series  to  a  comparatively 
low  one  near  the  base  of  the  Xymphalidae,  and  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Heliconinae,  etc.  Our  reason  for  this  change  lies  principally  in  the 
character  of  the  clothing  of  the  caterpillar  by  which  it  is  allied  to  Liby- 
theinae.  On  the  other  hand  the  principal  objection  is  the  great  d^ree  of 
atrophy  found  in  the  front  legs  of  the  imago.  But  as  a  whole,  this  atrophy 
is  interior  to  that  of  the  Satyrinae,  and  is  not  much  in  excess  of  that  found 
in  the  other  members  of  the  family  above  the  Argynnidi.  The  absence 
of  a  brush  of  spreading  hairs  still  fiirther  to  conceal  their  existence  should  be 
noted.  In  a  table  which  should  represent  the  complete  affinities  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Nymphalidae,  the  Euploeinae  should  not,  however, 
occupy  a  low  position  but  should  be  represented  rather  as  in  the  accom- 
panying scheme  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  but  a  comparatively  slight  modi- 
fication of  that  proposed  by  Bates  which  we  place  beside  it. 

Sfttyrlnu 

IHorpbloae 
Bru«<>lln>e 
I 
I         SatfriiMe  Nfiupballdl  Acrulue 

iAcrarhue  |  I 

ruBOllnKC  I  Vaiir^oMt  | 

I  Heltconlnae  |  HellcoDiiue' 

I  I  Argyniihli  I 

KyiDpbalinae  I  BuploeliuH' 

J  MeliUehll  I 

Llbrtliaelnae  I  | 

LlbythselnM 
Bate^  arrongtment.  Arrtinfftmenl  proposed. 

la  a  serial  arrangement,  moreover,  such  as  must  be  employed  in  a  sys- 
tematic woric,  it  becomes  desirable  to  place  the  Euploeinae  in  close  vicin- 
ity to  the  Libytheinae  on  account  of  the  essential  similarity  of  the  larvae, 
as  shown  by  their  lack  of  prominent  papillae  bearing  more  or  less  coarse 
bristles  or  spines.  By  the  scheme  as  we  arrange  it,  the  naked  caterpillars 
ure  placed  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Libytheinae,  which  are  at  most 
pilose ;  the  groups  in  which  the  segments  form  one  undivided  or  nearly 
undivided  section,  the  Argynnidi,  Melitaeidi,  Heliconinae,  etc.,  are  brought 
together ;  the  conspicuously  spiny  caterpillars  are  all  grouped   in    near 

•  " Tribu  qui  a  <U   I'object  ile   benucoup  H«ltMinidae''B8B  distinct  tamilytowbirh  be 

fTbCsitatioiu."  (Bar.)  bu  given  Ui«  Dune  Neotroplden.    We  iilioukl 

t  =  Daiulnui   +  Dmnaoid   Hellnonidae  of  rather  regard  thorn  h  a  tribe,  ItliomyMI,  of 

Bat««.    Sdutz  bM  separated  the   ''DanaoUl  the  Bubfamtlf  Euplorlnae. 
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vicinity  ;  while  those  whose  terminal  segment  b  distinctly  bifid,  the  HsXy- 
rinae,  Apaturidi  and  Morphinae,  are  also  brought  into  immediate  juxta- 
position. It  also  brings  together  those  groups  in  which  the  segments  are 
subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  sections,  where  the  sculpture  of  the 
head  is  frequently  reinforced  by  extensive  processes  to  match  the  biiid 
caudal  extremity,  and  where  the  body  clothing  consists  never  of  spines  but 
always  of  coarse  and  exceedingly  abbreviated  bristles,  seated  on  papillae  eo 
numerous  and  large  as  to  give  the  body  a  granulose  appearance,  or  else,  as 
in  Caligo,  by  more  or  less  fleshy  processes,  comparable  to  those  found  in 
the  Nymphalidi.  On  the  other  hand,  by  placing  the  Euploeinae  either 
at  the  head  of  the  series  or  immediately  above  the  Njrmpbalidi,  we  disturb 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  symmetry  of  the  serial  arrangement  based 
upon  the  larval  clothing  and  the  division  of  the  segments,  as  well  as  on  the 
brush-like  character  of  the  fore  legs,  while  neither  position  would  accurately 
represent  the  relative  range  of  these  groups,  if  based  wholly  upon  the 
mere  atrophy  of  the  fore  legs.  In  a  serial  arrangement,  therefore,  it  is  best 
to  place  the  Euploeinae  and  the  Heliconinae  (the  only  essentially  tropical 
groups  among  those  mentioned  above,  which  are  considered  in  this  work 
immediately  above  the  Libytheinae,  with  the  understanding  that  in  the  entire 
range  of  their  characters  they  rank  nearly  tta  high  as  any  Nymphalidae. 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  Libytheinae  at  the  end  of  this  family  rather 
than  at  the  bead  of  the  next  will  be  discussed  under  that  subfiimily. 

Table  of  nubfaniiUea  of  Nginphalinae,  btued  on  the  egg. 

Egg  bait  u  high  Btpiin  t»  browl,  vertivally  ribbed. 

E^8c&rcely  narrowing  at  base,  the  rllnt  but  little  proiuiuent Baploeinae. 

Egg  narrowing  tliiitlnutly  at  bwe,  the  Hbii  prominent. 

Egg  narrowing  very  much  more  above  tban  below some  Argynoldl. 

Egg  oubfuslforni,  narrowing  about  eijually  above  and  below LJbyth«liia«. 

Egg  much  lemi  than  bait  aa  high  again  aa  broad,  uaually  but  slightly  higher  than  broad,  ribbed, 
or  reticulate. 
When  ribbed,  therlbH  at  leant  twice  m  elevated  above  aa  below,  HOmetlmea  wanting  below; 

when  reticulate,  heavily  reticulate,  the  angles  of  retleulatlouH  fllamentouB 

NyiBphallnae  (excl.  Cblorippe). 

When  ribbed,  the  ribs  of  about  equal  height  above  and  below ;  when  reticulate,  delicately 

reticulate  or  nlmoHt  smooth,  never  Alamenloku Etetyrlnae,  Chlorippe. 

Table  of*v}>famille*,  bated  on  lAe  caUrpOlar  ai  blrlA. 
CuUcular  sppendageit  of  body  few  and  mostly  ranged. 

Bauged  appendages  clut>.ahaped  or  larger  at  some  point  before  the  dp  than  at  a  previous 

point.     Head  much  larger  than  the  thorat^ic  segmenln Batyrlnae. 

Banged  appendages  simple,  tapering  bairs,  sometluiei  scarcely  elubl>ed  at  tip.    Head  not 
much  larger  tlian  thoracic  segments. 
Banged  appendages  not  larger  than  the  segments  (In  New  England  species). 
Some  papillae  or  other  prominences  of  the  body  much  larger  than  others. 

Eighth  abdominal  segment  with  a  pair  of  gpecial  lai^  papillae 

Bapioeins«. 

All  papillae  of  eighth  abdominal  segment  of  usual  size MymphiUldi. 

All  papillae  of  equal  or  subequal  size Apfttnridi. 

Banged  appendages  much  larger  than  the  segmeute most  Nymph alluae. 

Cutlcular  appendages  of  body  numerous,  not  ranged,  forming  a  abort  pile Libytheinae. 
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Table  n/tHh/amaieii.  biatd  on  tie  mntir'  calfrpittar 


..NymphftUnke  (excl.  Chlortppe). 


ulnencrfi NymphklliUke. 

.  HpiieK  of  miiiulP  tulierclea  on  >  IraiuTene  abdo- 
Bnplo«lBk«. 

iHi-erse  riilge*  (In  New  EiigUnd  iipeciea). 

ne^n  ocellar  liibrrcles Chlorlppe. 

Ptwppii  iK«llar  lul>errlni Ubythelnae. 

BfctyrltiM. 

'ei,  bnted  on  the  tmngo, 

I  It  the  iHwe.    Paliil  slender,  stroutclj'  oompivsMtl, 

SkijrinM. 

r  Btoul,  not  gr«a|]y  romproiwed.  tbn  fringe  Hllghl, 


'legs  or  both  sexen  atrophied  and  Imperfect 

NTinphklliike. 
;  fore-1eg«  of  rf  atropfaled,  of  9  normal,  except  In 
Ubytbeltifte 


SATYRIXAE. 

BADOW   BROWNS. 


Oreudes  Rurkb. 
I      PraetoreB+  Diclatorei'  Herbsl, 
ThyMtnurifomi  ntlrps  (pam)  Uoraf. 
IKpparcbliden  KIrh. 
Umacttoitnen  (pare)  Newin. 
Purculae  Guen. 

Mterlng  like  some  vain,  palnl«>d  liullerfly 
>m  k1)kIc  to  ^lad«  along  the  forest  path. 

Arnold.— 7^«  Ligbl  a/Atta, 

Head  of  moderate  site;  front  turaid.  protn- 
inon.  tranHrernc  hollow.  aeparatlDg  the  front 
Light.  a»  long  at)  or  longer  than  the  abdomen, 
lilts  of  the  cinb  tU-dellned,  occnpying  from 
graitnally  enlarging  area;  palpi  slender,  the 
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clothing  nearly  all  In  a  vertical  plane,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  conslilerable  com- 
pressloD. 

Tliorai  mcHleratcl;  sleniler,  comprcMsed,  ut)per  !>iirface  greatly  vaalted,  capeclallj  In 
the  mlUillc;  anterior  BideH  of  mesoscntelluni  eliglitly  hollowed,  forming  together 
about  a  right  angle;  posterior  curve  tiie  ttometlmea  anje^ulated  arc  of  a  circle  B  little 
beyond  the  centre  of  which  \a  the  apex  of  the  piece.  MetaHCUtellura  liaving  nearly 
as  great  a  superior  as  a  posterior  face,  and  forming  a  tranHvcnte  piece.  alKint  twice  as 
broad  as  long  and  an  broa<l  as  tlic  distance  of  the  posterior  angles  of  the  metascuta 
apart.     Metascnta  moderate,  protuberant  in  the  ralddlc  below. 

Fore  wings  produced  somewhat  at  the  apex  to  a  well  rounded  angle,  generally 
slightly  fnll  at  the  onter  bonier,  whlcii  Is  seldom  angntated  or  even  wavy ;  costal 
nervnre  greatly  swollen  at  the  ba.se  (in  all  American  genera),  temiluating  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border;  first  and  generally  also  the  second  superior 
branches  of  the  subcostal  nervnre  arising  )nst  before  tiie  apex  of  the  cell,  the  other 
two  at  some  dlHtancc  beyond;  the  inferior  branches  arc  much  as  in  the  Nyrapliallnae ; 
dlscoldal  cell  usually  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  closed  by  distinct  veins ; 
median  nervnre  often  swollen  at  tlic  base,  the  branches  equidistant,  the  first  arising  at 
the  ndddle  of  tiie  cell,  the  last  at  Its  tip.  which  curves  toward  the  subcostal  ncrvulcs; 
snbmcdlan  nervure  sometimes  swollen  at  the  base;  Internal  nervure  wanting.  Hind 
wings  not  greatly  smaller  than  tiie  fore  wings,  broa«lly  rounded,  generally  without 
tails,  angles,  or  more  tlian  slight  eremdatlons;  inner  border  forming  a  gutter  for  the 
reception  of  the  abdomen;  costal  nervure  tcnninatlng  at  about  the  ndddle  of  the  onter 
half  of  the  costal  border ;  subcostal  nervure  taking  Its  rise  apparently  as  a  dependent 
of  the  costal  nervure  (not  so  conspicuously  so  In  Oeneis),  its  lower  branch  curving 
strongly  at  base  toward  the  median;  cell  closed  bj  a  slender  vein,  connecting  the 
lower  subcostal  nervulc  just  beyond  its  Initial  curve  to  the  last  branch  of  the  median 
at  its  curve,  directed  outward  from  the  subcostal  toward  the  median  nervule;  the 
branches  of  the  median  nervure  arise  further  from  the  base  of  the  wing  than  the 
corresponding  ones  of  the  subcostal  ner\'ure,  the  tennlnal  one  curving  to  receive  the 
vein  closing  the  cell ;  submedlau  nervure  terminating  at  the  anal  angle;  internal  ner- 
vnre terminating  at  about  the  middle  of  the  inner  bonier.* 

Forelegs  very  small,  variable  In  division  and  armature;  tlie  male  tarwl  consist  of 
a  single  Joint,  sometimes  divided  by  sutures  Into  from  three  to  Hve  unarmed  articula- 
tions; in  the  female  they  are  divided  into  four  or  live  joints,  sometimes  unarmed, 
sometimes  with  apical  spurs  and  sometimes  witli  scattered  spines  only.  Male  abdomi- 
nal appendages :  upper  organ  provided  with  a  hook  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  centrum 
and  generally  as  long  as  or  longer  tlian  the  clasps ;  also,  with  a  pair  of  slender,  taper- 
ing, backtranl  directed  appendages  on  the  sides ;  clasps  pretty  long  and  slender,  at  least 
four  times  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  on  the  apical  half  and  generally  becoming  vcrj' 
slender. 

Bsg.  Subsphencal.  dattencd  at  the  base,  and  rounded,  though  usually  Bllghtly  flat- 
tened at  the  summit;  the  sides  fnll  and  broadest  below  the  middle,  usually  In  the 
middle  of  the  lower  half;  covered  eitlier  with  very  inconspicuous  cells  or  with  very 
numerous,  delicate,  longitudinal  ribs;  surface  minutely  granulose.  MIcropyle  com- 
posed of  minute  angidar  cells.  Increasing  a  little  In  size  outwardly  and  sepaiated  by 
delicate  raised  lines, 

Catarplllar  at  blrtb.  Abdomen  tapering  very  slightly  and  regularly  from  In  front 
backward,  the  last  segment  often  showing  little  or  no  sign  of  Its  subsequent  bifurcation. 
Body  (nmished  above,  on  either  side,  either  wltii  two  rows,  or  with  a  donble  row,  of 
clubbed  appendages,  one  placed  anteriorly  and  one  posteriorly  on  each  segment;  the 
sides  with  anotlier  row.  formed  of  a  single  i^ipendage,  placed  centrally  above  the 
spiracles  of  each  segment,  and,  l)eneatli.  another  double  row,  Its  members  not  ijulte  lu 
a  line — all  seated  ou  papillae. 
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«  OKtoipUlar.  Uctd  well  rounded,  enuiller  than  the  largext  part  of  tbe  aImIo- 
men.  &lthoDRli  not  (dwfty:*  of  &  l«)s  slie  than  tlie  flrst  thoncic  segment,  with  do  pro- 
tubenwcett.  excepting  at  the  dummlt,  which  sometimes  bear^t  on  either  side  a  Iouk. 
straight,  conical  horn.  Body  Dearly  or  quite  cylindrical,  largest  at  or  In  advaDce 
of  the  middle,  tapering  more  or  less  toward  either  end ;  the  terminal  segment  longi- 
tudinally forked,  each  fork  extending  backward  as  a  conical  projection,  often  of 
considerable  length.  Legs  and  prolegs  short  but  not  very  Htoat.  Surface  of  the  body 
profusely  studded  with  papillae,  each  giving  rlne  to  a  very  short  hair;  ornamented  with 
loDgltndlnal  colored  bands,  some  of  which  are  frequently  composed  of  oblique  dashes, 
one  to  a  segmenL  The  segments  are  cnt  by  trannverse  Incisions,  usually  Into  six 
sections,  tbe  front  one  the  largest,  the  last  Incision  frequently  obscure. 

ClujraaUa.  Head  scarcely  at  all  or  but  little  produced  in  front ;  the  anterior  curve 
of  the  thorax  very  high ;  ocellar  prominences  often  not  at  all  prononnce<t.  Abdomen 
broadly  rounded,  uot  deeply  separated  from  the  thorax,  the  lower  surface  of  the  body 
nearly  straight,  slightly  and  broadly  curved;  the  whole  body  well  rounded,  with  few 
or  no  tnberclea  excepting  the  slight  projections  at  base  of  wings ;  etiges  of  the  wings 
very  slightly  raised  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  body  and  not  at  all  thickened  at  the  border, 
but  generally  carinate  from  the  wing  tubercle  backward. 

Chaimetorlstics  of  the  group.  The  butterflies  of  this  subfamily  pre- 
sent among  Xympbalidae  a  very  distinctive  appearance.  Their  sombre 
hues,  almost  always,  and  in  eastern  North  America  invariably,  inclining 
(o  dark  brown  ;  their  markings,  mostly  confined  to  round  ocellated  spots 
upon  the  under  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  upper  siuface,  near  and 
parallel  to  the  outer  border  (oftenest  occuring  in  the  lower  subcostal  and 
lower  median  interspaces);  together  with  the  delicate  texture  of  the 
membraneof  the  wings,  the  suppleness  of  the  nervurea,  which  are  usually 
inflated  at  the  base  (a  character,  however,  not  found  in  some  exotic 
genera  and  shared  by  some  genera  in  neighboring  subfamilies)  ;  and  the 
excessive  atrophy  of  the  fore  legs  in  the  males — all  combine  to  separate 
these  insects  from  those  of  any  other  large  group. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  sombre  markings  in  thib  group 
are  instances  of  protective  resemblance,  the  under  surface  of  the  bind 
wings  being  marbled  or  mottled  with  darker  and  lighter  colors,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  the  insect  very  difficult  to  see  when  alighted,  for  instance, 
upon  a  gray  rock.  That  this  is  its  purpose  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the 
invariable  habit  of  insects  of  this  subfamily  to  alight  with  closed  wings, 
showing  only  their  under  surface,  but  their  very  common  trick  of  imme- 
diately dropping  the  front  wings  into  concealment  between  the  hinder 
pair,  and  also  of  tipping  over  to  one  side  and  resting  in  a  half  reclining 
posture,  the  gray  wing  against  the  gray  rock. 

The  cateqiillars  may  be  reatlily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  bifurcation 
of  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body,  shared  with  us  only  by  the  genus 
Cblorippe;  they  are  almost  invariably — with  us,  always,  so  far  as  is 
known — clothed  only  with  a  short  but  coarse  pubescence  arising  from 
papillae  so  niuuerous  as  to  give  a  shagreened  ap[>carance  to  the  skin,'  and 

*  Bolsduval  descrilfes  tbe  hsirs  on  the  body  of  ouo  apceies  as  bifid. 
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longitudinally  striped  with  continuous  or  broken  bands  of  color.  Distant 
rightly  considers  this  a  form  of  protective  coloring,  and  even  looks  upon  the 
forked  tail  as  in  some  measure  protective,  and  on  this  type  of  larva  as  a 
"very  primitive  form."     He  remarks  (Rhop.  Mai.,  37)  ; 

Dr.  Welsmftnn  has  made  the  most  profound  And  philOHophlcal  HtDd)'  of  larval  char- 
acterH.  principally  as  found  In  the  Sphln^dae,  a  family  which  strongly  exhibits  more 
or  less  specialized  larval  marklngn.  He  considers  the  oldest  Sphlux  !an-ae  as,  belni; 
without  markings  and  probably  protected  only  by  adaptive  coiomtlon  and  a  larffe 
caudal  horn.  etc.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  blfld  tails  of  the  Satyrlnac  fulfll  an 
analogous  protective  function  with  this  caudal  horn  in  the  Sphlngldae. .  ,  With  the  next 
!<tage  of  Sphlngid  evolution,  where  the  larvae  liave  become  longltudlnaly  striped,  we 
may  almost  apply  Dr.  Welsraann's  very  wortls  to  the  Satyrlnae, — "The  caterpillars 
thus  marked  must  have  been  best  hidden  on  those  plants  in  which  an  arrangement  of 
parallel  linear  parts  predominated ;  and  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  at  this  period 
most  of  the  larvae  of  the  Sphlngldae  lived  on  or  among  snch  plant!)  (grasses)." 

The  caterpillars  eat  slowly  and  are  very  long  in  attaining  matur- 
ity ;  and  as  the  egg  and  chrysalis  states  are  usually  longer  than  common, 
the  species  of  this  group  are  almost  without  exception  single  brooded, 
and,  in  the  genus  Oeneis,  some  speciea  are  supposed  to  take  two  years  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  growth.  So  far  as  known,  the  larvae  feed  only  on 
grasses  and  sedges.*  It  is  probable  that  the  larvae  of  nearly  all  the 
species  hibernate ;  this  is  known  or  presumed  to  be  the  case  in  all  our 
own  species.  M.  Marloy  who  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  in  finding 
the  caterpillars  of  the  European  species  than  any  one  else,  obtained  them 
all  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May.f 

In  this  subfamily  are  found  some  curious  and  instructive  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  pupation  among  the  N^ymphalidae,  a  family,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  suspend  themselves  by  the  hinder  extremity  during  the 
chrysalis  state.  In  certain  European  species,  whose  transformations 
were  first  studied  by  M.  Marloy,  the  caterpillar  goes  beneath  the  ground 
to  pupate  and  forming  a  large  oval  cocoon  or  cell,  composed  of  grains  of 
earth  connected  by  a  little  silk,  undergoes  its  transformations  therein  with- 
out suspending  or  attaching  itself  in  any  way  whatever.  In  one  of  our 
species  of  Oeneis,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  we  have  an  even  more 
extreme  case.  In  another  European  species,  Mclanargia  galathea,  as 
Mr.  H,  W.  Bates  informs  me,  Messrs.  Hellins  and  Buckler  have  found 
the  chrysalis  lying  on  the  ground  between  stems  of  grass,  the  shrivelled 
akin  of  the  larva  remaining  attached  to  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  chrys- 
alis. Both  Bois<luval  and  Duponchel  give  a  similar  account  of  it,  but 
Hiibner  represents  it  as  suspended.     Mr,  Edwards  has  recently  bred  tlie 

•  The  only  exception  known  to  me  Is  the  wltz  alio  HlateH  (Slett.  ent.  zelt,  xxli)  Ibat 

European   Coenonympha  tipbon,  tlie   cater-  all  European  spedcs,  except  two,  probably  or 

pillar  of  which  li  saM  by  Merrin  to  feed  on  certainly  winter  In  the  larval  Btage,  and  these 

Bhyncboapora,  one  at  the  Cyperaoeae.  exceptional  insecta,  curiously  enough,  are  al- 

t  Ann.  Soo.  ent.  Fr.  vll,  98»-7  <I888).    Pritt-  moat  the  only  ouet  which  are  double-brooded. 
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speciea  id  thu  country  from  specimeiis  sent  over  and  had  an  experience 
similar  to  that  of  Messrs.  Hellins  and  Buckler,  of  which  he  will  doubtless 
soon  publish  the  details.  But  besides  this  insect,  we  now  know  of  at 
least  eight  European  species,  mostly  referred  to  Satynis  but  some  to 
P<pinephele  and  Pararge  as  well,  the  chrysalids  of  which  are  not  suspended  ; 
and  BO  far  as  yet  appears  these  all  belong  to  the  section  of  Satyrinae 
which  have  vertically  ribbed  e^s.  Moat  of  the  species,  however,  whose 
transformations  are  known,  suspend  themselves  after  the  manner  of  other 
Nymphalidae. 

The  butterHies  may  be  further  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  flight, 
which  is  of  a  feeble,  wavering,  dancing  character  and  not  long  sustained  ; 
neither  do  the  insects  rise  far  above  the  ground."  Wallace,  in  writing  of 
the  species  found  on  the  Amazons,  says  he  does  not  *'remember  to  have 
ever  seen  any  species  rise  four  feet  from  the  earth,  while  the  greater 
number  of  them  do  not  exceed  as  many  inchea"  (Trans.  Ent.  soc.  Lond., 
(2)  ii :  261)."  They  are  shade-loving  insects.  "They  chiefly  affect  the 
glades  and  lanes  of  the  woods,  being  not  often  seen  in  the  cleating ;  some- 
times however  they  come  into  our  gardens  of  a  morning,  but  then  they  fly 
along  close  to  the  ground,  beneath  the  shrubs  and  in  the  shelter  of  the 
fence,  as  if  shade  were  more  congenial  than  sunshine.  Perhaps  as  there 
is  a  correspondence  and  a  harmony  in  all  the  divine  works,  there  may  be 
a  reference  to  these  reUring  habits  in  the  dull  tints  common  to  the  tribe 
and  the  want  of  those  glowing  colors  so  general  among  butterflies 
(Gosse,  Alab.,  55-56).  Some  genera  of  the  allied  Moqihinae,  found  in 
S.  America,  are  sud  by  Wallace  (loc.  cit.)  to  be  "truly  crepuscular, 
never  flying  by  day  except  when  disturbed,  but  appearing  to  be  volunta- 
rily active  only  for  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  and  afler  sunset ; 
they  remain  hid  during  the  day  in  the  gloomiest  shades  of  the  forest." 
Thwaites  also,  speaking  of  the  subtropical  Satyrinae,  says  (Moore,  Lep. 
Ceylon,  i  :13)  that  *'tlieir  movements  are  more  lively  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening  during  their  amatory  gambols" ;  and  Xiceville  remarks  (Butt. 
India,  i:  104)  that  the  hundred  or  more  species  of  Mycalesis  "seldom 
take  flight  unless  disturbed,  except  toward  evening." 

In  certain  features  the  Satyrinae  show  some  curious  resemblances  to  the 
Heeperidae,  a  group  the  tarthest  possible  removed  from  it  among  butter- 
flies. The  eggs  of  the  ribbed  speciea  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Hes- 
peridi  in  general  appearance ;  the  cater)>illar  at  birth  has  a  similarly  large 
and  striking  head,  and  occasionally  the  terminal  segments  of  the  body 
are  armed  with  much  longer  cuticular  appendages  than  elsewhere,  a 
common  leature  among  the  Pamphilidi ;  the  mature  caterpillar  is  sluggish 

■  Mr.  TriuKD  says  be  b*e  "itotirvil  tbtX 
tlMM  apectea  whicb  do  not  poBseim  the  bual 
inlUHon  of  the  nentirea  of  the  torewingn  po«- 
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Id  motion,  with  a  somewhat  flattened  belly  and  ahort  prolegs,  giving  a 
limaciform  body,  which  is  clothed  with  pile  only ;  the  chrysalis  is  unusually 
rounded  and  occasionally  is  not  suspended,  and  the  imago  often  has  an 
oblique  [>atch  of  raised  hairs  or  scales  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore- 
wings  concealing  the  androconia,  which  remind  one  strongly  of  the  similar 
stigma  one  often  finds  in  the  Pamphilidi.  That  these  peculiarities  have 
some  phyletic  meaning  it  is  impoeeible  to  doubt,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  overshadow  or  in  any  way  to  conceal  the  great  body  of  chantc- 
teristics  by  which  this  group  forms  a  part  of  the  great  and  varied  family 
Xymphalidae. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  androconia  or  male  scales  occurring 
sometimes  in  this  subfamily ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Euploeinae  and  the 
Argynnidi  this  is  the  only  group  of  Nymphalidae  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently present ;  and  so  far  as  known  they  possess  here  the  uniform  char- 
acter of  exceedmgly  attenuated  scales  with  a  tasselled  tip.  They  by  no 
means  occur  in  all  genera,  and  sometimes  show  no  external  sign  of  their 
presence ;  they  are  generally  found  upon  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  tivnt 
wings,  and  often  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  stigma.  In  some  Asiatic 
species,  according  to  Thwaites  (Moore,  Lep.  Ceylon,  i :  13)  they  are 
present  as  '*a  pair  of  curious  pencils  of  hair  which  each  lie  within  a  fold  of 
the  upper  wing,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  spread  out  radiately  dur- 
ing the  insect's  flight."  I  am  not  aware  that  any  odor  has  been  detected 
in  any  of  them ;  I  have  been  able  to  detect  none  in  our  two  species  of 
Oeneis.     About  half  of  our  species  possess  no  androconia. 

Some  instructive  memoranda  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Edwards  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  early  stages  of  our  Satyrids  in  the  Canadian  entom- 
ol(^;ist,  XV  :  68,  based  on  his  extensive  knowledge  through  breeding.  The 
facts  there  brought  forward  show  that  the  arrangement  of  the  genera  com- 
monly adopted  in  Europe  is  altogether  unnatural,  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  it,  founded  solely  upon  a  few  characters  drawn  from  the  neuration  of 
the  wings ;  an  excellent  opportunity  for  inaugurating  a  new  and  more 
substantial  classification  is  now  open  to  the  general  student. 

Little  is  known  of  the  enemies  of  the  Satyrinae.  The  sluggish  habits  of 
the  caterpillar  must  subject  them  tt>  hymenopterous  attacks,  against  which 
they  have  only  their  nocturnal  life  to  guard  them,  for  nearly  without  excep- 
tion, they  feed  exclusively  by  night.  The  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Oeneis 
with  their  peculiar  habitats  are  known  to  be  specially  subject  to  such  insect 
foes.  The  butterflies  with  their  gentle  flight,  almost  always  in  or  near 
shrubbery,  are  also  specially  subject,  one  would  think,  to  attack  by  birds. 
And  Gentry  tells  us  that  he  has  often  found  them  in  the  stomachs  of  such 
birds  as  the  night  hawk  (Chordeiles  virginianus),  the  Acadian  flycatcher 
(Empidonax  acadicus),  the  wood  pewee  (Contopus  virens),  and  the  scarlet 
tanager  (Pirangra  rabra). 
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Oe^raphlcal  dlstribntlotl.  This  subfamily  te  more  widely  spread 
over  the  globe  than  any  other  similar  group  of  butterflies,  being  universally 
present  wherever  butterflies  occur.  Though,  with  the  allied  Morphinae 
(which  perhaps  should  not  be  separated  Ironi  them  even  with  a  subfaiiiUy 
valuation),  it  is  represented  in  the  tropics  of  America  by  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  hrilliaut  of  it«  class,  its  members  extend  to  polar  colds 
and  alpine  summits,  and  embrace  several  genera  peculiar  to  such  regions. 
Yet  wherever  they  occur  the  Satyrinae  can  be  recognized  by  their  peculiar 
facies,  and  have  nowhere  lost  their  characteristic  flight  and  habits. 

Not  only  in  Xew  England,  but  in  the  whole  of  eastern  North  America 
they  are  very  poorly  represented ;  indeed  only  about  half  a  dozen  speciee 
are  found  in  the  larger  region  which  do  not  occur  in  New  England,  and 
they  form,  in  either  case,  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the  butterfly  fauna;  in 
western  North  America  they  are  a  little  more  abundant,  but  even  there  bear 
no  such  relation  to  the  general  fauna  as  they  do  in  Europe,  where  they  com- 
pose nearly  one-tlurd  of  the  whole  fauna  and  are  relatively  more  than  four 
times  as  numerous  as  in  New  England.  It  should  be  further  noted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  European  fauna  belongs  to  the  first  section  of  the  family  as 
divided  in  this  work  ;  while  in  eastern  North  America  the  larger  number 
belongs  to  the  second  section.  Moreover  two  of  the  eastern  genera  belonging 
to  the  first  section,  the  only  two  represented  in  New  England  by  more  than 
a  single  8[)ocic8,  are  either  common  to  New  England  and  Europe  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Pacific  slope  of  America  on  the  other,  or  are  represented 
by  vcrj-  closely  allied  genera;  so  far  as  known,  the  Other  genera  (of  the 
second  section)  do  not  occur  in  the  western  part  of  America,  but  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  subtropical  forme; — with  one  exception,  Satyrodes,  which 
seems  somewhat  unique. 

Two  out  of  the  sixteen  recognizable  fossil  remains  of  butterflies  belong  to 
this  subfamily,  and  both  of  these  come  from  the  same  beds  in  the  south  of 
France ;  both,  too,  though  belonging  to  different  genera,  are  much  more 
closely  allied  to  existing  Indian  forms  than  to  any  now  living  in  Europe — 
a  fact  which  excites  more  interest  from  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
these  inaecta  in  the  Europe  of  to-day.  One  of  these  fossils  indeed,  Lethites 
re^'nesii,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  one  of  our  New  England  species,  Enodia 
purtlandia,  than  to  any  of  the  living  European  Satyrinae. 

Table  of  genera  of  Satyrinae,  bated  on  the  egg. 

SurlK*  Ulatlncll)-  turuiiibeU  with  vertical  rlb». 

Kills  stout,  tbli'keapilutlntrrvatx.  more  or  less  Irregular Oeoeb. 

Bibs  (leliole,  nenrlj'  iinifonu  kihI  regular CercronU. 

Surhre  not  vertlolly  rililied. 

UHirulitioiifncoiuipli-uous;  egg  illstlDctly  broader  than  high. 

Surtwv  completely  Binoolh Enodl*. 

Surfmoc  falDtly  BiiU  very  delicalfly  reticulate Satyrodes. 

Betkutallonnot  incon»<plcuou!>:  (^  alniOBt  globular. 

CfUsot  reticulation  as  lai^  ou  tlie  loner  as  on  the  upper  halt  ote^.-.-Neourmpba. 

CelUof  reticulation  larger  on  upper  tbnii  on  1an-er  hallof  egg Cissia 
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ToUe  of  genera,  6(M«d  on  lAe  eaterp^ar  at  Mrth. 

Summil  of  head  regulftrlyrouDded,  without  tubercles;  appendages  of  body  strongly  beat. 
Appendages  of  the  bod}'  very  sbort,  not  one-half  the  length  of  tbe  segmenU. . 

Append^^  of  body  long,  much  longer  than  the  s^menl^ CercjroDla. 

Eacb  aide  of  bend  surmounted  bf  a  rounded  tubercle;  appendages  ol  body  Htraigbt. 

Appendages  of  anterior  half  of  body  short,  not  one-third  the  length  of  the  segments. 

Appendages  of  a  lets  terminal  segments  no  longer  than  the  segments... .tetyrodM. 

Appendages  of  a  few  terminal  segments  twice  as  long  as  the  segments... Heanympha. 
Appendages  of  anterior  hall  of  the  body  long,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  segments. 

Head  with  slight  conical  coronal  tubercles Enodla. 

Head  with  prominent  globular  coronal  tubercles CImIm. 

ToWe  of  genera,  based  on  the  mature  coterpUtar. 

Body  stout,  not  greatly  constricted  behind  tiie  entire  tiesd. 

Body  longitudinally  and  conapiunously  striped  with  brolien  bands;  wtdtbof  bead  about  half 

the  greatest  width  of  the  body OeneU. 

Body  longitudinally  and  inconspicuously  striped  with  continuous  bands;  head  nearly  as 

broad  as  greatest  width  of  body CercyonlB. 

Body  slender,  tapering  tornard  la  form  a  disUnctlj  constricted  neck;  head  crowned  with  sum- 
mit tubercles. 
Summit  tubercles  of  head  large,  conical,  tapering,  nearly  as  high  as  rest  of  tiead. 

Head  stout  and,  including  tubercles,  half  as  high  again  as  broad EinodI*. 

Head  slender  and,  Including  tubercles,  twice  as  high  as  broad SalyrodM. 

Summit  tubercles  of  head  slight  and  inconspicuous  (In  New  England  species). 

Larger  papillae  ol  head  distant  and  scaOered Neonymphk. 

larger  papillae  of  head  closely  crowded  together CImIa. 

Table  of  genera,  baaed  on  the  ehr^iaiit. 

Thorax  n^iarly  rounded ;  liead  not  prominent,  its  anterior  and  Inferior  surfaces  not  tonnlng  leas 
than  a  right  angle. 

Cremaster  abrevtaled,  without  booklets Oenela. 

Cremasler  normal Ceroyonl*. 

Thorax  regularly  rounded ;  bead  thnut  forward,  iu  anterfor  and  Inferior  surfaces  forming  less 
than  a  right  angle. 
Abdomen  destitute  of  longitudinal  earinae. 

Front  of  head  entire  between  the  ocellar  tubercles. 

Abdomen  tapering  rapidly, beyond  the  wing  casesmnch  shorter  than  they.Bnodlft. 
Abdomen  tapering  gradually,  beyond  the  wing  cases  aslongas  thej  ...S*tyrodea. 

Front  of  bead  distinctly  emarginate  between  the  ocellar  tubercles. NAonynph*. 

Abdomen  vrithapatrof  distinct  longitudinal  earinae daola. 

TiAle  of  genera,  bated  on  the  Imago. 

Antennae  gradually  incrassatedontheaplcal  third  or  fourth. 

Byes  naked Cercyonls. 

Eyes  plkwe. 

Spines  of  middle  tibiae  infrequent ;  antennae  composed  of  more  than  forty  Joints. 

Enodl*. 
Spine«  of  middle  tibiae  very  numerous;  antennae  composed  at  less  than   thirty-six 

J"""** SstyrodM. 

Antennae  gradually  Incrassated  from  Just  beyond  th«  middle. 

Costal nervure  of  fore  wings  scarcely  tumid  at  the  base;  hind  wlngi  considerably  elon- 

g«**J 0«n«is. 

Costal  nerrure  of  fore  wings  very  tumid  at  the  ba»e;  bind  wings  well  rounded. 

Antennae  composed  of  less  than  forty  Joints;  outer  border  of  hind  wings  nwr« 

roundedthanlnfore  wings N«onympb*. 

Antennae  composed  of  more  than  forty  Joints;  outer  border  of  fore  and  bind 
wings  similarly  rounded Claate. 
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SECTION  I. 

Effg  vtrtlctXXy  rtbbcd  and  cross-lined.  CnttrpitlaT  al  birth  witli  bent  cntlcnUr  appen- 
da^etaoda  head  nnlforml;  rounded  abore.  MiUwe  eatfrpillar  comparatively  stont, 
with  a  head  not  raacli  or  not  at  all  larger  than  the  soginenW  behind  It,  and  with  no 
Humralt  tubercles.  Chrgtalit  with  a  regularly  rounded  raesonotam  and  the  head  not 
prominent.  Imago  with  lower  eitreinlty  of  cell  of  fore  wing  utrongly  extended  out- 
ward ;  base  of  middle  median  nervnle  of  hind  wing  ncarcely  If  at  all  nearer  the  onter 
than  the  Inner  nervnle. 

Grvrka:  Oeneia,  Caxajoait. 


OEXEIS  HiJBNER. 

:.  bek.  Bchmett.,  K      Chlonobas  Bolsd..  Icon.  hist.  Lep.  Eur.,  132 
(1882). 

Type,—PapUio  aomo  £>p«r. 


We  are  tougher,  brother, 
Than  you  can  put  us  U't. 

Shakksprask.—  Winter't  T(Ue. 

Ill  lonelf  wastes, 
When  nest  the  sunshine  makes  them  beautiful, 
0>y  troops  of  butterflieit  shall  light  lo  drink 
At  the  replenished  hollowe  of  the  roch. 

BKTAnr.—A  Rain  Drtam. 

Imago  (92 :  6).  Head  small,  tnfted  with  longer  and  shorter,  pretty  equally  dlstrl- 
bated  hairs;  front  fnll,  curvingon  every  side,  protuberant  In  the  middle  below,  nar- 
rower than  the  eye,  perhaps  broader  than  high,  terminating  rather  sqnarely  abore  at 
the  anterior  base  of  the  antennae;  lower  edge  rather  abmpt,  pretty  well  ronnded; 
vertex  very  short,  transverse,  somewhat  protuberant,  the  posterior  edge  slightly  con- 
vex, the  anterior  concave  at  the  sides,  convex  In  the  middle;  flanka  moderately  full; 
apper  border  of  the  eye  scarcely  angulated  opposite  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vertex. 
Eyes  of  moderate  sice,  pretty  fall,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted  Nlightly  in  advance  of 
the  middle  of  the  head.  In  a  deep,  broad  pit  disconnecting  the  front  and  rertex,  the 
hilerior  bases  of  the  antennae  meeting  each  other;  composed  of  from  thirty-seven  to 
thirty-nine  jolnbt;  considerably  longer  than  theabdomen,  very  gradaally  and  constantly 
hicreaslng  In  size  from  about  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  it  dilHcult  to  mark  any  portion 
as  tlie  club;  the  last  four  Joints  diminish  slightly  in  size,  tennlnating  in  an  abrupt  cone; 
the  apical  half  is  cylindrical,  scarcely  depressed  and  minutely  carlnate  along  the  under 
sarface.  Palpi  slender,  about  twice  as  long  aa  the  eye,  the  apical  Joint  one-foorth  as 
long  as  the  middle  Joint;  profusely  clothed  beneath  with  long,  above  with  short  hairs, 
all  placed  in  a  vertical  plane,  excepting  a  few  near  the  base,  which  tend  In  a  lateral 
direction. 

Frotlioracic  lobes  very  small,  wedge-sfaapeil,  narrowing  downwards,  twice  as  broad 
18  Ugh,  and  npon  the  snmmit  less  than  lialf  aa  long  as  high,  of  the  same  height  and  of 
Ihe  same  length  throughont.  excepting  that  the  lateral  ends  are  well  rounded  off. 
Palagia  not  very  lai^e.  but  little  convex,  the  posterior  scarcely  longer  than  the  de- 
scending lobe;  both  broad  and  pretty  broadly  ronnded. 

Fore  wings  (38 : 5)  somewhat  produced  at  the  apex  and  abbreviated  at  the  lower  outer 
inele:  costal  border  a  little  convex  at  base  and  tip,  but  between  them  nearly  str^gbt; 
onter  border  but  slightly  convex  above  the  middle  median  nervule ;  below  ttiat  receding 
strongly ;  Inner  border  straight.    Costal  nervnre  not  very  much  swoiieu,  diminishing 
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very  re^raUrl;  anil  (fnuloally  In  fnlncsa,  terminating  a  little  beyond  the  &pex  of  the 
cell ;  HabcoHtal  nervure  with  its  second  nuperior  branch  originating  between  the  base 
of  the  arst  branch  aud  the  apes  of  the  cell ;  the  dUcoldal  cell  three-Bfth«  the  length  of 
the  wing  and  rather  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad;  median  and  subniedian 
nerviires  not  enlarged  at  the  base.  Hind  wings  unuHually  long,  in  particular  produced 
in  the  subcostal  region ;  costal  border  very  gently  convex  nent  t!>e  base,  straight 
beyond  until  near  the  tip ;  outer  border  strongly  but  not  regularly  convex ;  Inner  border 
a  little  and  pretty  regularly  convex.  Subcostal  nervure  following  for  a  short  distance 
the  lower  margin  of  tiie  costal  nervure ;  the  velnlet  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median 
nervure  beyond  Its  last  divarication  and  the  subcostal  nervure  as  far  beyond  its  last 
divarication  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  cell ;  the  branches  of  the  median  ner\-nre 
originate  scarcely  further  from  the  base  than  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  8uli- 
costal  nervure.  TUe  whole  under  surface  of  both  wings  Is  famished  with  hairs  as 
well  as  scales. 

Androconia  very  slender  and  elongated,  broadest  at  the  extreme,  roundetl  ba.sc, 
tapering  to  beyond  the  middle  and  terminating  in  a  thread  emitting  lateral  tlireadlets, 
aplcally  expanded  and  as  long  as  the  extreme  width  of  the  lamina.  The  androconia 
pceur  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  wings. 

All  the  legs  very  hairy.  Fore  tegs  minute,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  about  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  scarcely  longer  than  the  Mblae,  consisting  In  the  female 
of  Ave  Joints,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  basal  half,  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
are  equal  and  the  flfth  a  mere  mlnnte  conical  projection;  In  the  male  the  second  to 
fourth  joints  coalesce ;  leg  wholly  unarmed  In  the  male  excepting  by  the  long  concealing 
hairs,  which  do  not  expand  laterally ;  but  In  the  female  both  tibia  and  tarsi  are  snpplietl 
with  a  few  very  minute  and  very  slender  spines  scattered  Irregularly  over  the  upper 
surface,  but  mostly  on  the  sides  and  never  at  the  tip  of  tlie  joints.  Middle  tibiae  four- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae ;  tibiae  furnished  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface 
with  a  row  of  forward  and  slightly  outward  directed  short  spines,  terminating  at  the 
apex  in  a  longer  spur ;  upper  surface  with  a  few  very  short  scattered  spines ;  first  joint 
of  tarsi  fully  equal  to  the  three  succeeding  together,  which  are  about  equal  but  decrease 
In  length  successively,  tlie  fifth  as  long  as  the  second ;  all  furnished  with  a  row  of 
short,  forward  directed  spines  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface;  between  the  rows 
many  others,  varying  in  lengtli  and  Irregularly  placed ;  claws  well  curved  tliroughout, 
pretty  slender,  rather  bluntly  pointed ;  pulvillus  small,  longer  than  broad,  of  nearly 
equal  breadth;  paronychia  forming  on  each  side  of  the  foot  a  slender,  delicately  taper- 
ing and  pointed  ribbon,  shorter  than  the  claw. 

Upper  organ  of  the  abdominal  appendages  stout,  but  slightly  curved,  rapidly  nar- 
rowing at  the  base  of  the  hook;  the  latter  strongly  and  equally  compressed,  a  little 
curved,  as  long  as  the  centrum,  bluntly  pointed  at  the  tip;  shies  of  the  centrum  bearing, 
near  the  base  of  the  hook,  a  single  slender,  tapering,  compreHscd,  slightly  arcuate, 
backward  directed  appendage,  fully  half  as  long  as  the  hook;  clasps  rather  stout, 
bullate,  of  about  the  length  of  the  upper  organ  on  the  basal  half,  about  one-third  as 
broad  as  the  entire  length,  beyond  the  middle  rapidly  narrowing,  so  that  the  apical 
third  is  only  about  half  as  broad  as  the  base,  upper  edge  nearly  str^ght,  tip  broadly 
rounded  or  truncate;  whole  blade  regularly  and  considerably  arcuate,  whether  viewed 
from  above  or  from  behind ;  terminal  third  of  the  upper  edge  denticulate. 

Bgg.  Spherlco-ovate,  rather  higher  than  broad,  broadly  rounded  beneath,  above 
somewhat  flattened  but  also  well  rounded,  largest  at  about  the  middle  of  the  lowest 
three-Bfths,  narrower  above  than  below ;  sides,  from  very  near  the  base  to  the  mlcro- 
pyle,  fnmlshed  with  a  large  number  of  low  and  broad,  rounded,  sometimes  aplcally 
pinched,  Irregular  ribs,  often  zigzag  In  course,  not  always  extending  the  whole  leugth, 
often  combining  In  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  egg,  and  often  presenting  a  more  or  less 
beaded  appeu«nce  from  the  transverse  wrinkles  or  slight  lines  whicb  traverse  the  egg 
transversely;  next  the  base  the  ribs  sometimes  fade  away  Into  pretty  large  grannlar 
elevations,  and  opon  the  summit  they  become  much  smaller  and  more  irregular,  often 
having  a  somewhat  sphml  direction  as  they  approach  the  mtcropyle.    The  latter  Is 
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conipoBwl  centrally  of  six  or  elftht  rwllatins  cells,  toselhcr  forming  «  circle,  vul  snr- 
rnanded  by  prett.v  luxe  cells,  thotie  next  the  circle  pretty  re^lar,  the  oater  ones 
larger,  their  shorter  ases  turned  toward  the  centre. 

CatMpUI*'  «'  birth.  Head  conHldcrabI;  broader  than  the  body,*  appressed  sperol- 
ilal  and  nniforml;  curved,  fiirolsheil  with  two  transverse  cuning  rowa  of  distant 
papillae  across  the  npper  half  of  the  face  and  a  few  below,  each  bearing  a  short  club- 
shaped  hair.  Body  taperliiK  very  reealarl.v  from  in  front  backward,  the  last  neinnent 
bein.E  abont  half  as  broad  an  tlie  flrst  and  distinctly  forked,  but  In  a  dllTerent  manner 
with  each  specie.'^,  fuml^hetl  throughout  with  minute,  ciirveil.  club-shaped  liairs  seated 
on  distant  ranged  papllllae,  viz.  :  on  the  thoracic  segments  in  laterndorttal,  lateral  and 
.■'Upra.itlgmatal  serle.s,  one  to  a  segment  centrally  placed ;  and  a  pair  of  Inf  rastlgnialal 
papillae;  on  the  abdominal  seffnieuts,  a  sulMlorsal  series,  anteriorly  placed;  a  supra- 
lateral  slightly  posterior;  a  siiprastiirniatal  slightly  anterior,  all  one  to  a  segment;  and 
a  pair  of  Infra-xtlgmatal  papillae.  The  body  bears  straight  longitudinal  stripes  of 
varying  widths. 

Hatora  oataipUlar.  TIead  small,  very  regularly  rounded  on  all  parts,  the  upper 
half  slightly  appressed  or  not  qnite  so  thick  as  the  lower  portion,  slightly  the  broadest 
next  the  upper  edge  of  the  ocellar  Held,  slightly  broader  than  Mgh,  the  halves  scarcely 
separated  by  a  perceptible  notch  above,  rather  full  In  the  lower  outer  region ;  triangle 
reaching  rather  more  than  lialf  way  up  the  head,  the  base  a  little  concave,  twice  as 
high  as  broad,  the  sides  a  little  sinuous,  rapidly  tapering  at  the  summit,  depresseil  In  a 
groove  hut  little  distant  from  and  snbparallel  to  the  suture  at  the  sides;  whole  head 
profo-sely  covered  with  minute  rounded  papillae,  eacii  giving  rise  to  a  very  short,  not 
very  delicate,  hair,  and  alternating  with  pretty  deep  rounded  punctutatlons ;  first  Joint 
of  antennae  mammiform,  second  exceedingly  short,  third  twice  a.s  long  as  broad, 
cyllndrlca],  squarely  docked;  ocelli,  five  In  number,  fonr  forming  an  open  cnn'e,  its 
convexity  forward,  one  being  placed  midway  between  the  uppermost  and  lowermost 
and  the  remaining  one  crowded  between  the  first  and  third,  counting  from  above;  the 
dfth  Lt  placed  directly  behind  the  fourth,  which  Is  as  far  from  it  as  from  the  second ; 
the  thini  larger  than  the  others,  which  are  equal ;  labrum  scarcely  twice  a,t  broad 
an  long.  Its  angles  rounded,  excised  in  the  mid<lle  of  the  front;  mandibles  very  small 
hot  stout,  edges  smooth;  maxillary  palpi  with  each  successive  joint  smaller  than  the 
previous. 

Body  plump,  cylindrical,  thickest  at  the  first  two  ab<1omlnal  segments,  narrowing 
gradually  l>ehind,  a  little  more  rapidly,  (^though  still  very  gently,  in  front;  terminal 
st^rment  of  equal  breadth  and  length,  conical,  but  truncate,  the  apex  strongly  excised 
at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  medio-<1orsal  furrow  above,  the  apices  of  the  two  halves 
having  the  appearance  of  pretty  large  rounded  tubercles;  bo<ly  profusely  and  uni- 
formly covered  with  irregularly  distributed,  minute,  low,  conical  papillae,  each  giving 
rise  M  a  very  short,  equal,  not  very  delicate  hair;  spiracles  ohovate,  fully  twice  as 
high  as  broad;  legs  rather  stout,  short,  conical,  especially  the  last  joint;  claw  rather 
small  and  slender,  scarcely  compressed,  somewhat  curved;  prolegs  short,  quite  stout. 

Ctuysalla.  Short,  stout  and  high,  with  scarcely  any  prominences;  anteriorly  very 
high  and  abrupt,  scarcely  depressed  on  the  summit  of  the  thorax,  the  anterior  curve 
forming  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  anterior  surface ;  very  slightly  hollowed 
between  the  thorax  and  abilomen  and  well  rounded  at  the  tip,  wlilcli  Is  nearly  as 
low  as  the  under  surface;  viewed  from  almve  the  anterior  curve  is  broadly  rounded, 
rather  abmptly  shouldered  at  the  basAl  wing  tnbercle;  beyond  that  parallel  and  nearly 
straight  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  when  the  body  tapers  with  a  broad  cun'c,  the 
•remaster  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  it;  tlie  angle  between  the  front  and  summit 
of  the  head  rounded  off,  the  ocellar  prominences  very  little  pronounced;  basal  wing 
tnbercle  rather  large,  very  low,  irregular  and  blunt,  transversely  pinched  a  little; 
thorn  with  a  dorsal  line,  slightly  elevated  on  the  pronotum,  slightly  Impressed  on  the 
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.1  more  dlstlpctlj  on  the  mcUnotum ;  crtmaster  very  Hhort  and 
It  hooklelH.  Body  nthcr  delicately  corrugated  witli  frequent, 
pressed,  tronsvenc  lines. 

most  interesting  genera  in  the  whole  butterfly  world,  ap- 
ne  and  arctic  or  subarctic  regions  :  inbospitablc  regions, 
un  the  ground  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year ; 
niarkH, — They  are  born  where  nature  expires  !  Yet  the 
)wed  with  species ;  until  recently  tbey  were  best  known 
ides,  from  the  northernmost  parts  of  Euroi)e  and  all  but 
arts  of  Labrador ;  one  species  has  been  long  known  as 
ps  of  central   Europe,  and  another  to  our  own  Whit« 

however,  but  distantly  related  to  the  alpine  s]>ecies,  much 
ther  (O.  oeno)  common  to  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
I.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  recorded  8i«jcic8  has 
led,  especially  from  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  our 
species  also  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  and  two  others  arc 
Andes  of  Chili,  but  it  is  asserted,  and  not  improbably 
the  latter  belong    to  a  distinct  genus.       Within  the 

this  work,  two  si>ecies  occur;  one  is  confined  to  the 
'New  Hampshire  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado ; 

to  subarctic  regions  of  both  worlds  but  occurs  in  one 

viand. 

!  sombre  hucd  insects,  rather  more  sparsely  scaled  but 

lieir  allies,  of  nearly  uniform  brownish  and  ochraceous 

nes  markc<I  with  darker  ocellat*  sjiots  in  the  outer  half 

[ally  upon  the  under  surface ;  beneath  they  are  mure  or 

ishy  tint«,  particularly  on  the  hind  wings,  which  have 

;uouB  but  very  broad,  darker,  irregular  band  across  the 

>f  the  wings,  as  well  as  the  wings  themselves,  are  of 

:her  structural  [>eculiaritie8  are  the  very  gradual  devel- 

af  the  antennae,  which  increases  almost  insensibly  in 

middle  of  the  antenna,  and  the  hairiness  of  the  legs  (to 

Jla  attention )  and  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings,  as 

warmth. 

the  species  are  at  most  single  brooded,  and  in  several 

that  two  years  arc  necessary  for  the  complete  cycle, 
-egg  and  caterpillar  at  birth — are  known  of  half  a  dozen 
r  stages  of  the  caterpillar  and  of  the  pupa  of  only  one  or 
lite  Mountain  species  is  the  best  known.  That  of  O. 
;ribed  by  Sandberg,  who  says  tliat  the  lana  is  very 
bandied  shrinks  and  remains  long  motionless,  which  is 
icniidea.  O.  bore  hibernates  twice  as  caterpillar  and 
B  in  May  in  the  winter  quarters  of  the  larva,  free,  in 
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sand,  between  roots  of  grass  tinder  the  surface  of  the  ground,  appearing  on 
the  wing  in  June.  The  history  of  O.  semidea  is  probably  similar ;  hut 
O.  jutta  requires  only  one  year  for  ita  changes,  hibernating  as  a  full  grown 
c»terpiUar.  The  egg  of  Oeneis  is  provided  with  numerous  coarse  and 
wavy  longitudinal  ribs,  and  this  stage  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  The 
caterpillar  at  birth  has  a  large  head  and  a  regularly  and  considerably  taper- 
ing body  with  rather  brightly  colored  longitudinal  stripes ;  souietimee  at 
least  it  hibernates  in  this  condition.  The  mature  larva  feeds  on  sedges  and 
grasses*  and  perhaps  on  Juncus,  has  a  smooth,  rounded  and  banded  head, 
the  last  segment  of  the  body  moderately  and  bluntly  forked,  and  the  sides 
and  back  regularly  ornamented  with  longitudinal  series  of  short  oblique 
stripes ;  its  transformations  take  place  under  ground,  and  no  silk  or  scarcely 
more  than  a  thread  or  two  is  used  in  pupation.  The  chrysalis  is  stout, 
smooth,  without  prominences,  and  the  cremaster  destitute  of  booklets ; 
in  the  case  of  O.  bore  it  lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks,  in  O.  semidea 
probably  about  the  same. 


EXCURSUS  I— TEE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS   OF    2fEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE, AS  A  HOME  FOB  BUTTERFLIES. 


Some  burnt  xiirig  of  bold  hudy  rock'flovrer 

lis  yellow  tace  up, 
For  Uie  prise  were  K^eat  butterflies  flghtingy 


There  is  no  spot  in  Xew  England  where  an  aurelian  can  obtiun  such 
successful  residts  in  a  brief  time  as  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  White 
Mountain  region.  Not  only  are  many  butterflies  which  elsewhere  are 
rare,  or  abundant  only  in  very  restricted  localities,  to  be  obtained  here, 
but  they  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion,  more  than  making  amends  for  tbe 
less  favorable  weather  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with  collecting  in  moim- 
tainous  localities.  From  the  latter  part  of  May  until  late  in  September 
one  is  always  rewarded  for  a  few  days'  collecting. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  my  visits  have  miunly  been  to  that  spot  that  I 
have  found  the  "Glen"  the  .most  favorable  region.  Here,  in  a  valley 
running  north  and  south,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  following 
in  one  direction  tbe  valley  of  the  Peabody,  and  in  the  other  that  of  the  Ellis, 
in  a  densdy  wooded  region  with  high  mountains  on  either  side  sloping 
down  to  the  tiarrow  valley,  with  considerable  clearings  in  the  river  bottom, 
where  cultivated  patches,  pastures,  swampy  tracts,  hillsides  ovei^rown 
with  shrubbery,  and  diunp  and  shaded  forest  roads  are  to  be  met  with, 
nearly  all  the  conditions  for  abundant  insect-life  are  to  be  found  at  their 
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best.  More  than  this,  a  wagon  road,  eight  miles  in  length,  winding  half 
way  through  tho  primeval  forest,  where  it  forms  a  broad  lane  which  the 
butterflies  covet,  half-way  over  the  rough  ledges  and  sedgy  plateaus  of  the 
treeless  upper  region  of  our  highest  mountain,  where  flowers  arc  blooming 
all  through  the  season  to  captivate  the  tired  traveller,  —  this  road  affords 
a  ready  means  of  learning  at  what  altitude  the  valley  species  ascend, 
and  what  kinds  inhabit  the  inho8|)itab1e  higher  levels  of  the  mountains. 

Let  us  B])eak  first  of  those  which  belong  in  the  valleys,  where  the  vege- 
tation is  ao  profuse  and  diversified  ;  and  restrict  our  remarks  principally  to 
those  which  are  comtnoncst  here,  and  met  with  more  rarely  elsewhere, — 
those  which  have,  so  far  a^  New  P^ngland  is  concerned,  their  maximum 
development  in  this  district. 

It  is  the  region  par  excellence  of  that  striking  butterfly,  Basilarchia 
arthcinis.  When  the  stage,  with  its  city  freight,  winding  its  way  over 
the  hilly  roods  with  the  firett  rush  of  travel,  leaves  most  of  the  farms  behind 
it  and  enters  the  heart  of  the  forest,  flock  afler  flock  of  these  ahowy  butter- 
tiics  arise  from  the  damp  spots  in  the  road  where,  sometimes  by  hundreds, 
they  are  assembled  to  suck  the  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  then  flutter 
about  the  stage  in  fascinating  bewilderment,  settling  again  to  the  feast  in 
a  hesitating  way  aa  soon  as  the  disturbance  is  post.  Indeed  they  some- 
times l)ecomc  a  very  nuisance,  dozens  of  them  when  seeking  a  shelter 
entering  the  oi>cn  doors  and  windows  of  the  farm-houses,  and  fluttering 
alwut  the  windows  in  a  vain  and  distracting  attempt  to  escape  when  there 
is  any  movement  within. 

In  tlic  early  season,  when  the  buds  are  just  beginning  to  burst,  the 
young  caterpillar  may  be  found  emerging  from  its  hibemaculum  deftly 
taatcned  near  tlie  tii>a  of  black-birch  sprigs  everywhere  growing  by  the 
roadside ;  in  .luly.  the  bristling  globidar  egg  attached  to  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  jwinted  leaf  of  the  same,  and  later  the  leaves  eaten  in  peculiar 
fiishion,  reveal  where  to  look  for  the  grotesque  party-colored  cater[)illar, 
scarcely  to  be  diatinguiahe*!  from  that  of  its  congener,  B.  archippus.  The 
latter  is  also  common  (though  less  common  than  in  southem  New  Eng- 
land), prefers  the  willow  and  the  [>oplar,  and  may  be  found  feeding  even 
up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  forest  vegetation  on  the  mountain  side. 

This.  too.  is  the  Xew  England  mctntjtolis  for  that  faigfa-spirited  butter- 
fly. Polyponia  faunus.  Unlike  arthemis,  it  is  never  found  in  flocks,  but 
only  by  tlirces  and  fours  at  most,  keeping  up  a  constant  wariare  with  one 
another ;  but  it  is  6till  00  common  along  the  roads,  and  particulaHy  in  the 
more  ni>en  apota,  or  wlicrc  the  roads  enter  bits  of  forest  or  cross  a  moun- 
tain bro(>k.  that,  notwith^tamling  iti*  wary  activity,  one  may  even  capture 
in  fiix-orable  liuies  a  huD<ln>l  in  a  day  :  once  I  must  have  aei^  five  hundred 
in  a  6iniHe  railway  ri<)o  of  six  milc^  in  the  forc^  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Wa^iingUm  l>etwccn  FabyanV  and  the  base  of  the  mountain.     \ts  cater- 
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pillar — alao  party-colored,  but  briatliog  with  epinee — may  be  found  both 
OD  the  black  bircheit  and  the  willows.  Where  both  these  plants  are  found 
in  such  abundance,  search  would  seem  to  be  vain,  but  if  it  is  confined  to 
such  sprays  of  the  smaller  plants  as  project  forward  toward  the  road — such 
Bi>ot«  indeed  as  the  butterflies  select  to  alight  upon — the  patient  search  will 
be  rewarded.  Another  Polygonia,  &r  rarer,  P.  gracilis,  I  had  until  1887 
taken  only  here  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  dozen  in  all  in  as  many  years ;  and  it  is  almost  its  only  known 
locality  in  New  England,  though  it  doubtless  occurs  in  many  other  elevated 
regions  favorable  fur  P.  faunus.  In  1887  it  was  tolerably  common,  and 
was  found  to  occupy  a  distinctly  lower  zone,  below  2,500  feet,  P.  progne 
is  also  common,  belongs  properly  to  the  same  zone,  and  I  have  taken  its 
lar\'a  here  on  the  wild  gooseberry.  Eugenia  j. -album  is  another  butterfly 
common  in  certain  seasons  at  least,  and  I  should  consider  this  its  lavorite 
New  England  ground,  were  it  not  that  one  night  it  flew  by  hundreds  into 
Sankaty  lighthouse  on  Nantucket,  where  in  several  summers'  residence  on 
the  island  I  never  saw  it  at  any  other  time.  Euvanesaa  antiopa  is  also 
common  enough  at  the  ^Vhite  Mountains,  but  not  much  more  so  than 
elsewhere.  One  may  generally  see  a  dozen  on  a  good  day  in  early  June, — 
seedy-looking  individuals  which  have  survived  the  winter.  Aglais  milberti 
is  also  common  in  the  lower  country,  feeding  in  swarms  upon  the  nettles ; 
and  this  concludes  the  series  of  Nymphalidl  which  need  be  mentioned. 

Argynnis  atlantis  occurs  here  in  the  utmost  profusion,  as  nowhere  else 
in  New  England.  One  may  easily  take  hundreds  in  a  single  day,  the 
sandalwood-scented  males  largely  predominating.  Brenthis  myrina  and 
B.  bellona  are  abundant  in  the  restricted  meadow-lands,  and  in  about 
equal  numbers,  though  B.  myrina  is  far  more  common  in  central  New 
Enghuid.  But  the  region  is  one  of  the  best  for  most  of  our  Melitaeidi, 
Phyciodes  batesii  occurs  here  early  in  June,  and  this  is  its  only  known 
New  England  locality.  P.  tharos  swarms  (as  it  also  does  elsewhere)  and 
here  is  the  best  place  to  search  for  those  very  local  species,  Cinclidia 
faarrisii  and  Euphydryas  phaeton.  They  can  best  be  obtmned  in  the  lar\-al 
state,  for  they  may  always  be  taken  in  large  numbers  very  early  in  the 
spring  in  such  conveniently  accessible  spots  as  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  Glen  road,  harrisii  feeding  in  large  companies  on  Diplopappus  and 
[Jiaeton  scarcely  more  dispersed  on  Lonicera. 

1  have  never  pmd  special  attention  to  the  Theclidi  in  this  region,  nor 
had  them  force  themselves  on  my  notice ;  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
none  of  them  jarticularly  abundant,  or  more  so  than  elsewhere.  Nor  are 
any  of  the  Lycaenidi  exceptionally  common,  excepting  Cyaniris,  which  is 
certainly  far  commoner — especially  C,  pseudargiolus  lucia — than  anywhere 
else  in  New  England,  abundant  as  it  often  b.  The  roads  seem  at  limes 
blue  with  them,  and  they  swarm  at  all  moist  spots,  occurring  also  to  the 
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very  mIj^is  of  the  furCMt  line,  and  enchanting  the  early  pedestrian  at  every 
ii(i-[).  'I'liuy  iini  alM)  one  a(  the  earliest  risers,  and  are  the  first  to  be  aeen 
wIh'II  tim  <!lc»ud«)  break  aft«r  a  rain.  Of  the  Chrysophanidi,  Heodes  hy- 
jKtj)liliu!iiH  Im  »f  vmino  abundant,  as  everywhere,  and  Fenieeca  tarquiniua 
iniiy  HlwayM  be  found  in  its  time  at  the  proper  places ;  there  is  one  isolated 
uo|>(H<,  with  alder  (ovcrywhoro  growing  in  profusion),  just  north  of  the 
(Hen  Mouse,  where  I  never  fail  to  ecc  it  fluttering  about  when  in  season. 
Among  the  Pierinne,  Kurynius  ]>hilodice  and  Pieris  rapae  are  of  course 
ftlmndtiiit  onoiigh.  I  shnll  be  surprised  if  E.  interior  does  not  some  day 
turn  »[)  here,  having  I'm-ftped  the  net  only  because  no  one  takes  eo  common 
an  InstM't  iw  itM  congener,  which  it  resembles  too  much  on  the  wing  to  be 
midily  di>i(ii)guiriht<«)  from  it.  The  only  interesting  form  of  this  group 
ttitind  heiv  is  Pitiria  oloraocn.  Though  nowhere  nearly  so  common  aa 
thirty  yt*n  ago.  when  1  first  collected  at  the  mountame,  when  one  might 
MHi  ftfty  at  a  lime  in  an  ojwn  field,  it  is  not  yet  quite  exterminated  by  the 
Invading  P.  rapae,  and  in  the  \-cry  first  of  the  season,  when  a  dozen  or  so 
utay  he  takt^u  in  a  day,  is  as  common  as  that  species ;  but  with  the  ad- 
vannnl  M>a»un  it  apjwKro  quite  lost  among  the  swarms  of  the  Utter.  Proba- 
bly it  will  always  hoh)  out  in  thia,  its  New  England  stron^old. 

Ntkue  kA'  tlte  mwallow-taila  are  pre-eminently  abundant,  whh  the  single 
exwptioi)  ut'JaMUtiadM  glaucus.  But  this  is  indeed  an  ezcqitioD.  Eariy 
in  June  «f  any  \t«r  one  luay  take  a  doxen  or  twenty  with  a  single  sweep 
itt'ltw  net  at  muWl  plai<f«  by  the  roadside,  or  if  cautious  enoogfa  pii^  up 
with  the  fiugvro  one  apm.-iu)eu  after  another  till  be  wearies  of  the  ta^.  It 
iwwr  taiVt  to  be  abundant,  aitd  its  great  size  and  social  faalHts  make  it 
a^uNur  ihiv  vvrnxwumeet  butterfly  of  the  region.  The  males  i^ipew  to  vastly 
out»au^<w  iW  tewales. 

Thie  »ki{^i«fs  HMv  be  diMuis«ed  with  a  few  wonk.  as  ntoet  of  then  nny 
b«  IvwmI  miuallv  abunlaBt  elsewhne ;  but  this  is  nrtainlr  the  beat  place 
1  know  tvMT  obbuiutt^  TWumw  icvlu»,  and  is  probably  Ae  best  fur  aecarii^ 
iIkim  mnnr  tona^.  l^MBiyhiU  laaitaii.  and  AmUyiwirtta  aanoeet.  thoc^ 
tbey  arie  Htevw  very  abuuaAaBl.  wbile  A.  viabe  k  always  to  be  mK  with 
lenurly  ia  JtuK. 

'IVw  arv  ^  aiuK  iMwwciB^  ot'  the  ralW  botiRtfies  ot'  tke  White 
M>MUUaiikh.  ^iMUMul  itt  wuK-tt  ^rrvaWr  abuBtltan  tlwa  tfcicwhtie :  bat  thay 
R>ntt  a  MWjJI  part  ^'  tthMtf  wtik4t  aboond  here,  aad  tbe  real  iUeKHt  CHUcn 
m  ijeiHttt^  (>^  whsa  lKt^:lkt  aoT  ot'  tbna  maj  b«  AmdmL  Fix-  this  cbe  open 
WhA}  ft  tlhf  ftvut  cavinea  wha^  j««n  to  ^aaw  tt  the  >err  YJsalu  of  the 
^Tvac  amuneun  OMMftw^  with  the  wa^a  niwl  up  Mt.  Wai»faiiigtiHi  an  ooe 
jttfai.  ami  cb«  broial  railway-vuCtiiig  at  d«  ixhter.  imain^  w  i^ey  tla  higfk- 
WHv-s  tur  bunmfr  3»  -mvll  as  oMn.  arv  Ae  BKWt  imavscin^  ami  iDMLraetine 
apwCs.  tNjmiiwnC  aoMny;  tfaww  whiL-b  may  be  IxMmd.  aod  wfaidi  pnbmblw 
ytr  ^XTfaujxly  maw  dnsir  [ive»   in  auy  p«R  ik'  the  tibrwt  reciun.  huwever 
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elevated,  where  there  are  open  spaces,  are  Basilarchia  archippus,  already 
mentioned  in  this  way,  the  Folygonias,  Eugoniaj. -album  and  Cyan!riB 
peeudargiolus.  Not  infrequently,  these  fly  even  far  above  these  natural 
limits,  and  have  been  taken  or  seen  upon  the  highest  points.  Indeed  many 
insects  are  the  veriest  Appalachians,  seeming  to  take  a  delight  in  explor- 
ing the  summits.  This  ie  truer  of  some  other  insects  than  of  butterflies, 
and  perhaps  they  are  borne  upward  by  the  wind-currents ;  for  in  the  first 
week  of  June  I  have  found  the  great  snow-patches  at  the  very  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  fairly  peppered  with  numerous  small  insects,  especially 
Coleoptera,  Diptera,  HymenopteraandHomoptera,  prominent  among  which 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  delicate- winged  plant-lice.  Besides  these 
among  the  larger  insects  an  Acanthosoma,  perhaps  A.  nebuloea,  swarmed 
on  the  hotel  piazza,  and  every  pool  of  water  by  the  roadside  was  the  grave 
of  countless  Bibio  femoratus.  Of  the  butterflies  alone  which  I  have  found 
upon  the  very  highest  summits  are  (besides  two  species  immediately  to  be 
mentioned,  characteristic  of  the  mountain  top)  the  following:  Basilarchia 
archippus,  B.  arthcmis,  Polygonia  interrogationis,  P.  faunus,  P.  gracilis, 
Engooia  j. -album,  Euvanessa  antiopa,  Aglais  milberti,  Argynnis  atlantis, 
Brenthifi  myrina,  B.  bellona,  Phyciodes  tharos,  Incisalia  niphon,  Cyaniris 
peeudargiolus,  Fieris  rapae,  Jasoniades  glaucus,  Thanaos  icelus,  and  Limo- 
chores  taumas, — in  all,  twenty  species. 

It  will  require  still  a  good  deal  of  field-work  to  determine  how  far  up 
the  rooimtain  side  these  forms  habitually  breed  ;  for,  as  given,  the  list  is 
merely  that  of  stragglers  of  an  inqubitive  turn  of  mind. 

It  id  far  more  interesting,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Xew  England  butterflies,  to  find  that  there  are 
two  butterflies  living  exclusively  on  these  inclement  mountain  heights. 
One  of  them,  Oeneis  semidea,  is  known  elsewhere  only  on  the  summits  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  where  it  does  not 
appear,  apparently,  below  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet,  above  which, 
and  up  to  14,000  feet,  it  has  been  taken  on  Mt.  Lincoln,  Sierra  Blanca, 
the  Argentine  Pass,  Pike's  Peak,  and  Twin  Lakes.  It  is,  however, 
regarded  by  some  as  only  a  variety  of  a  species  found  farther  north ;  but 
whether  variety  or  species,  it  has  characteristics  which  separate  it  from  the 
North  Labrador  type,  while  the  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire  forms  are 
inseparable.  It  ie  therefore  either  a  distinct  species  or  well  on  the  road  to 
it;  and  so  far  as  its  interest  in  this  connection  goes,  it  matters  little  in 
which  light  it  be  viewed.  The  other  species,  Brenthis  montinus,  will,  in 
my  judgment,  certainly  be  found  beyond  the  great  range  of  the  \A'liite 
Mountains,  whence  only  it  is  so  far  known.  I  should  look  for  it  confident- 
ly above  the  forest  line  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
on  Ktaadn,  as  well  as  other  elevated  and  barren  heights.  It  has  been  re- 
ported as  seen  on  Black  Mountain  near  Thornton,  N.H.,  which  is  wooded 
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to  the  summit ;  but  an  actual  capture  would  be  neceeeaiy  to  establish  such 
a  fact.  It,  too,  is  regarded  by  some  as  mei'ely  a  variety  of  another  species 
found  farther  north,  and  this  northern  species  occurs  as  near  as  southern 
Labrador  and  Anticosti,  and  ranges  across  the  country  to  Great  Slave 
Lake.  It  is,  however,  separable  from  it,  and  whether  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  distinct  species  or  merely  as  a  variety  is  a  pure  matter  of  individual 
idiosyncrasy.  The  question  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  at  present 
receives  no  side-light  from  the  west. 

One  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  while  the  forest  line  at  t)ie  White 
Mountains  is  tolerably  well  marked  (at  a  height  of  abont  4,000  or  4,500 
feet),  it  is  always  succeeded  above  by  a  considerable  area,  where  the 
dwarfed  spruce  or  "scrub,"  struggling  upward  with  ever  diminishing 
height,  conceals  the  gray  rocks  in  a  covering  of  uuiform  green,  excepting 
on  the  unstable  surfaces  of  the  steeper  slopes, — an  area  which  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  barren  gray  broken  rocks  above,  which  lie  piled  in  vast 
heaps  exposed  to  full  view,  except  where  a  patch  of  sedge  furnishes  a 
small  and  barren  pasture  upon  some  more  favored  plateau.  The  sides  of 
these  mountains,  where  they  rise  to  their  highest  culmioation,  are  thus 
divisible  into  a  forest  and  an  alpine  region,  and  the  latter  into  a  lower,  or 
scrub,  and  an  upper,  or  rocky,  district;  these  two  subdivisions  of  the 
alpine  region  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  areas  occupied  by  the  two 
mountain  butterflies  just  mentioned,  and  I  have  attempted  to  represent 
these  areas  upon  the  accompanying  map  by  the  two  shades  of  brown, 
— the  darker  brown  representing  the  region  where  Oeneis  has  its  proper 
home,  the  lighter  where  Brenthis  most  abounds  and  breeds.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  occasional  indivkluals  of  Oeneis  seuiidea  will  be  found  &r  within 
the  limits  of  the  lower  alpine  region  ;  for  the  fierce  blasts  of  wind  which 
sweep  around  these  lofty  elevations  must  sometimes  hurl  these  feeble  flut- 
terers  far  down  toward  the  wooded  valleys,  as  I  have  myself  seen ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  find  their  food  plant  all  through  the  lower 
alpine  region.  Nevertheless,  the  contrast  between  the  occasional  and 
unwilling  visitor  and  the  swarms  which  in  their  season  crowd  the  upper 
plateaus  is  very  marked  and  significant.  The  localities  where  I  have  found 
them  most  abundant  are  the  successive  sedgy  plateaus  which  flank  the 
upper  part  of  the  carriage  road  on  Mt.  Washington,  and  especially  the 
broad  area  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  mile-posts,  where  the  road  takes 
a  side  turn,  and  which  I  call  Semidea  Plateau.  So,  too,  one  may  find  an 
aspiring  Brenthis  above  the  limite  of  the  lower  alpine  re^on  ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  there,  and  the  violets  on  which  the  caterpillar  probably  feeds 
will  scarcely  ever  be  found  in  any  abundance  within  the  upper  alpine  area. 
It  seems  fairly  deducible  from  these  facts  that  even  the  limited  area  of  the 
barren  heights  above  the  White  Mountain  forests  is  divisible  into  two 
districts,  each  of  which  claims  a  butterfly  as  its  own ;  so  that  m  ascending 
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Mt.  Waahington,  we  pass,  as  it  were,  from  New  Hampshire  to  northern 
Labrador ;  for  on  leaving  the  New  Hampshire  forests  and  forest  fauna 
behind  us,  we  come  first  upon  ineecte  (there  arc  others  besides  B.  montinus) 
recalling  those  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  L>ai\Tence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador  opposite  Newfoundland  ;  and  when  we  hare  attained  the 
summit  a  butterfly  greets  us  which  represents  the  fauna  of  Atlantic  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland. 

Interesting  as  this  is,  how  verj  me^;re  such  a  showing  appears  by  the  side 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  butterfly-faunas  of  the  Swiss  and  Colorado  alps, 
where  the  mountains  rbe  to  so  much  greater  heights,  and  the  mountainous 
area  is  so  vastly  more  extended !  In  the  Swiss  mountains,  where  the 
alpine  area  is  limited  above  as  welt  as  betow,  and  the  melting  of  the  eternal 
snows  keeps  the  whole  region  above  the  trees  one  of  the  choicest  pasturages 
for  cattle  that  the  earth  aflTords,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  butterfly  world  is 
different.  A  host  of  species  in  infinite  numbers  crowd  about  the  blossoms, 
the  springs,  the  very  edges  of  the  glaciers.  Forms  wholly  unknown  in 
the  valleys  below,  or  allied  to  but  easily  distinguished  from  them,  meet 
one  at  every  step.  A  species  of  Oencis,  very  many  of  Erebia,  several 
Brenthis,  a  number  of  Melitaeidi,  a  host  of  Lycaenidi,  with  species  of 
Eurymus,  Pamassius,  and  several  Hesperidae,  show  how  varied  and  strik- 
ing the  fauna  is.  Besides  these  a  great  many  of  the  valley  forms  often 
a4X»mpany  them,  among  which  will  be  found  our  old  friends  antiopa, 
cardui  and  atalanta,  so  rarely  seen  with  us  above  the  forest.  In  the 
Cordilleras  of  Colorado,  where  the  snow-fields  are  far  less  important,  and 
glaciers  are  practically  unknown,  we  have  a  condition  of  things  between 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  New  Hampshire.  The  number  of 
distinct  furm^  is  considerable,  but  by  no  means  so  large  as  in  Switzerland. 
A  couple  of  species  of  Ocneis  are  found  here  with  several  Erebias,  and  a 
Brenthis  or  two ;  some  Melitacidi  also  occur,  most  of  which  are  also  found 
some  distance  below  the  timber  line,  which  is  here  vastly  higher  than  at 
the  White'  Mountains,  being  at  about  10,000  feet.  The  Lycaenidi  are 
abundant,  and  one  finds  a  characteristic  Eurymus,  Pamassius  (also  found 
at  lower  levels),  and  one  or  two  Hesperidae  of  the  same  group  as  occurs 
on  the  Swiss  Alps.  Indeed,  the  agreement  of  the  typical  alpine  forms  of 
Colorado  and  Switzerland  is  striking,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  poverty 
of  New  Hampshire ;  the  mure  so,  as  a  large  number  of  the  additional 
generic  types  are  not  those  characteristic  of  high  latitudes.  What  the 
higher  levels  of  the  White  Mountains  would  be  as  a  home  for  hutterfiies, 
if  a  thousand  or  two  more  feet  were  added  to  their  elevation  and  snow 
crowned  the  higher  summits,  it  might  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  would  cer- 
tunly  be  still  i-ery  difTercnt  from  the  fauna  of  the  Swiss  or  the  Colorado 
al{».  Many  of  the  generic  forms  which  are  common  to  them  scarcely 
occur  in  eastern  America ;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  three  alpine 
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faunas  we  have  mentioned  accentuates  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
eastern  America  and  Europe,  and  the  agreement  found  between  western 
America  and  Europe. 

BIBLIOQEAPUT. 

Those  niching  detail!)  concerniog  tbe  vertical  diHtribution  ot  Biriu  butterflies  ifaouU  coBMlIt 
Spcycr'H  Qcogmphiacbe  verbreitUDR  dcr  Bchnietlerlioge  DcuMtblaiida  und  dcrSehwelz  (1B38)  ; 
or  Meyer-Dllr'fl  Veraclchnlss  der  scfametterlinge  der  Schwdi  (ISW).  Brief  notes  ot  my  own 
ouAlptnc  butterflies  will  be  found  in  tbe  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  t:  St3,  Bo«t.  journ. 
nut.  lilKt-.vil:  013,  Mill  A|ipatiicbl%T;  13.  where  tbe  present  exi^nrsuiwillisliKbt  variations  wm 
flrst  published,  and  wlthtbe  same  map.  See  furiher,  White  on  the  Mountain  Lepldoptera  of 
Britain,  Scott.  Mt.,  v:9T;  aiidalso  Mead,  Psyche,  1: 179,  whera  aome  notes  are  given  on  tbe 
Alpine  (uunaut  uur  Paclflc  Htopc. 


Table  of  tpeciea  of  Oenei»,  bited  o»  ike  tgg. 


Table  of  specie*.  ha%td  on  the  nalerplUar  at  birtk. 

Anal  prolegs  much  lareerthan  tbe  others.  Tenntnal  teguent  squvely  tmncate  on  elUter  side, 
eaeh  side  witb  two  terminal  hairs aeiHide*. 

Anal  proloi;s  no  larger  tlian  Ihe  others.  Ter.ulnil  segment  re^jularly  tapering  on  either  alJe. 
each  with  only  one  terminal  hair... ■ ]att*. 

Table  of  speclet,  baaed  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Supralaleral  Ktripe  broad,  discontinuous s«mtdea. 

S  upra  late  nil  strl|>e  narrow,  coutltiuous jBttk. 


Tnhie  nf  species,  based  on  the  chrysalis. 

ncniland  most  ot  the  win^s  foiicatu.  In  Btroni;  contrsEit  to  the  yellowbih  abdomen.. .semldeB. 

Jlead  ainl>cr  and  most  of  the  wlngB  llgnt  green,  in  no  great  coiitmit  to  tbe  yellowUli  green 

abdomen ]utt&. 

Table  of  tpeeies,  baud  on  the  imagn. 

Upper  Burface  ot  wlnga  with  no  ocellate  spots temiflaa. 

Upper  surfwc  of  wings  with  ocellate  spi.lii Jatta. 


OEUmXS  SBMIOEA.— The  White  Monntain  butterfly. 


Hipparctiia  sumiden  9«y,  Anier.  ciitom., 
lii,  pi.  fiO  (18as>;  Enton.  N.  Amer.,ed.  \^ 
Conte.l:  IIS-IU,  pi.  30  (ISM);— IItrr„Iiw. 
in].  vni:.,3l.  Pd.,3'>4,  Hg.  131(111(12). 


Chinn'tbas  temidea  Edw.,  Morr.,9fn.  Lep. 
N.  Ainer.,  851  (18n2);— Seudd.,  Bo»l.  journ. 
nat.  hist.,  vll:  e2l-B20,  pi.  U.  fl^-s.  M  (I8n3); 
Pron.    entflm.     sac   Phllad,     v:   30-23.   Hg 
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(lAiS);— TeDD..Mui.Z(K)l.,3W),flg.Sae(lSeS);  (1874);— Qrole,  Can.  ent.,  vli:  165-167  (1875); 

—  pKk.,Gul<leliiB.,ain,llgti.l90~lSl(18l»);—  Am.  nit.,  x:   129-131  (1876);  111.  esg.   Nod. 

French,  Butt.  etat.  V.  S.   [CbtonobUK],  S»4-  N.  A.,81-8&<1SBS). 

Sa,dg.7i  (1886);— Hrju.,  Butt.  N.  E..  I,  pi.  Cllintinbns  aim)  (pin)  BoiHd.,  Icoa.   hiit. 

I.figs.l,l>(lS8e);— WpekR,Enl.  >mer.,ill:I!  Up.,   IflT    (1892);   (paiT)   BolBd.-LeC.,  Up. 

ll>»-.).  Anier.  wpl..  222-223  (1833). 

VoenoHt/mpha  Kvtiilfa   Morr.,  8yu.  L«p.  Scti/ni*  ertlingii  Itarr.-t^te  Bolxil.,  Icon. 

X.  Ainer.;  86  (ISM).  hist.  Up.,  I:  197  (1RS2)  tf.  Hair..  Ent.  coir, 

OfHrig  stmidea  Bull.,  Otal.   Satyr.  Brit.  177. 

■Ha^.  163-164  (1888) ;— Scudd.,  Hitchc.,  Oeol.  Fijiwred  by  Glover.  Ilhistr.  N.  A.  Lep.  pi. 

N.  H.,  1:  344-318,  pi.  A.  flg».3,4.6.»,  11. 13,14  36,  tl)c.4;  pi.  K.  tlj;.  4,  Iiuh). 

.  Kennst  Du  il«n  Bersund  seinen  WolkenHteg?  .  .  . 

Keniml  Du  llin  wuhlT 

Dahinl    Dahlnt 
«pbt  ulwer  Weg. 

GOETHB.— -ViSBOB . 

Or  mmeliniea  from  your  eool  boumra,  wbcra  it  bid, 
A  butterfly  Marv  fluttering,  brFez«-wMil«d, 

Gav  u  those  flowery  )n>ndoW  tbat  alid 
Throueh  itoulptureil  Venice  tnolddivR,  and  trailed 
Brucadeit  *ik]  relvetR  where  they  HaiUdI 

Pa  wcRTT.— Clover. 

bnago  (1 : 9 ;  IX :  3).  Head  covered  with  long  browoi:ih  hairs,  with  a  few  iDtermln- 
Kled  grayish  white  ones ;  a  few  scattered  white  scales  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  eye 
•iDODg  the  black  scales.  Palpi  blackish  brown,  fringed  below  with  blackish  hairs, 
chaogliig  above  to  brownish  and  Intermiogled  there  with  a  few  whitish  hairs ;  fringed 
xhoxe  with  grayish  white  or  white  hairs ;  within  grayish.  Antennae  yellowish  Inteous, 
a  little  fnscons  at  the  incisures;  above,  on  the  stalk,  Heckeil  slightly  with  blackish 
scales;  the  inner  side  flecked  with  white  on  the  basal  half,  next  the  base  heavily 
and  broadly,  beyond  less  so ;  the  clob  almost  wholly  bright  yellowish  Inteons,  some- 
times tinged  a  little  with  orange,  on  the  basal  half  flecked  with  a  few  black  scales 
above,  the  apical  three  or  foar  Joints  a  little  dusky.  Tongue  almost  nniformly  Inteons 
throoghont,  a  little  infoscated  at  the  sides. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  blackish,  mingled  with  whitish  scales  and  long,  blackish 
brown  b^rs,  mingled,  especially  behind,  with  others  of  a  grayish  and  grayish  brown 
color;  onter  edge  of  patagia  fringed  with  piUebairti;  beneath  covered  with  blackish 
hairs,  those  of  the  coxae  brown-tipped;  legH  dark  reddish  brown,  the  tips  of  the 
femora,  the  tibiae  and  the  under  side  of  basal  tarsal  joint  flecked  with  white  scales ; 
eplnes  and  spare  p^e  yellowish  red ;  claws  dark  reddish,  paler  at  base;  pnlvlllus  pal- 
lid with  a  blackish  transverse  line. 

Forewings  (38  :G)  not  greatly  produced  at  the  tip.  the  lower  onter  angle  quite  obllt- 
enUed  in  the  general  cnrve:  second  superior  branch  of  subcostal  nervnre  arising  at 
about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  Qrst  to  that  of  the  third  superior 
bnnch;  the  fourth  originating  at  a  short  distance  from  the  thinl.  Outer  border  of 
the  hind  wings  well  curved  on  the  subcostal  area,  almost  protuberant,  especially  In  the 
female,  at  its  junction  with  the  median  area.  Fnrrvnnga  above  uniform  dull  brownish 
fnscouit,  more  or  less  slightly  tinged  with  ochraceons ;  the  whole  costal  edge  marked 
with  blackish  brown  and  grayish  wliitc,  generally  quite  distinctly,  very  narrowly  at 
tlte  tip;  in  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace  at  a  distance  of  the  width  of  two  Inter- 
spaces from  the  maqrln,  there  is  occasionally  a  minute  gray-pnpilled  ocellus,  sometimes 
barely  discernible;  the  markings  of  the  under  snrface  appear  slightly  above  at  the 
apex  of  the  wing.  On  the  hind  mngt  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  Invariably 
aiq>ear  upon  the  upper  with  considerable  distinctness ;  the  basal  half  Is  of  about  the 
same  natform  tint  as  the  forewings.  or  a  shade  darker;  the  apical  half  Is  more  or  less 
dlsdnctly  mottled  with  grayish  fuscous  and  brownish  fuscous,  sometimes  darker  next  the 
margin;  fringe  of  both  wings  alternately  brownish  white  and  blackish  brown,  the  latter 
at  the  nen'ule  tips;  wholly  blackish  brown  along  the  Inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings. 
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Bcnekth  the  f"^  «iiH(i$  are  ttllghtly  pbler  UikQ  upon  tlie  upper  sarface;  the  coMti 
margin  U  marked  with  blackish  and  whltlHh, — as  a  f^eaeral  nilv.  more  no  awaj  rrom 
the  base,  broadening  Into  a  Npot  al  the  apex,  which,  however,  tloen  not  UHUally  en- 
croach on  the  lower  subcostal  interspace,  except  to  form  a  xlmllar  border  to  the  onter 
margin  ait  farad  the  uecond  median  ncrvule;  when  the  occUum  of  the  np per  -lurfaci* 
is  present,  it  Is  repeated  beneath.  ]nnt  as  minnteljr,  but  (icnerally  dLstlnctly  wlilte 
pupltled;  the  onlyothermarklng  wblcliis  Rcnerallf  iteen  upon  all  upeclmenB  iHanindlii- 
tlnct  dUHky  broad  band,  bordering  the  outer  llinltii  of  the  cell ;  it  I*  moHt  purceptlbli-  at 
.Uh  outer  borders,  one  of  whieh  foUotvH  the  ncrvule  cloNlnjt  tlie  cell,  the  otber  lleK 
beyond,  not  <inite  parallel  to  It,  but  rather  more  nearly  at  right  angleH  to  the  contal 
border;  this  band  c^Ltends  to  the  third  median  ncrvule.  or  If  It  cxIiitH  beyond  it.  It  Ik 
eltbcr  continued  aH  a  fuHcouH  blotcli  to  the  xecoiid  niiillan  ncrt^^ilc,  or  the  darker 
streak  of  its  outer  margin  only  Is  bent  toward  the  Itatie.  HUliparallel  to  thu  outer  margin 
of  the  wing,  and  contlnue»i  aH  far  ad  the  Unt  median  nervule;  besides  these,  there  L>i 
usually  a  freckling  of  the  wing  with  brown,  either  nulfonnly  dtxtrlbulcd  or,  more 
frequently,  more  dlHtlnctly  on  the  outer  lialf  and  especially  the  upper  portion  of  It ;  or 
it  is  wholly  conHueil  to  the  outer  half,  sometimes  clUHteriug  into  sliort  transverse 
streaks,  especially  between  the  extremity  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  margin.  Basal 
portion  of  the  hind  irlngi  marbled  with  blackish  or  blackish  brown  and  grayish  white, 
very  seldom  uniformly  iHstribnteil.  the  latter  consplcDOos  only  as  a  stripe  bordering 
the  mesial  1>and  and  broadest  next  the  costar  border,  the  latter  generally  obscuring 
entirely  the  rest  of  the  bawal  Held  and  sometimes  almost  or  quite  obliterating  the  gray- 
ish band;  the  mesial  band  is  very  broad,  cotoreil  more  unlfonnly  and  darker  In  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  wing  than  is  usnnlly  the  case  with  the  allied  species, 
marbled  with  blackish  and  grayish  fuscons,  occasionally  tinged  slightly  with  ochrace- 
ous.  the  black  condensing,  as  It  were,  along  the  borders  Into  narrow  stripes,  while  the 
rest  of  the  band  is  generally  almost  nnifonn  in  tint  and  does  not  often  deepen  in  color 
from  the  middle;  Its  interior  margin,  In  passing  frain  the  costal  border  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  basal  half,  is  generally  bent  outwards  before  reaching  the  snlMosUI 
nervure  so  as  to  form  a  slight  generally  angular  pit;  and  then  passing  a  little  way 
beyond  the  subcostal  nervure  is  beut  very  deeply  into  a  V-shaped,  occasionally  U- 
ahaped.  depression,  extending  nearly  to  tlie  inner  border,  the  bottom  of  the  depreM- 
alon  reaching  nearly,  very  seldom  tjuite,  to  the  origin  of  the  Drst  median  nervnie ;  — Imt 
there  are  not  wanting  specimens  where  the  inner  border  of  the  mesial  baud  orosaes  the 
wing  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  any  depression ;  the  usual  direction  of  the  exterior 
border  of  the  mesial  banii  may  Ire  said  to  be  that  of  two  nearly  or  qnlte  str^ght 
crennlate  lines,  bent  upon  the  third  median  nervnie,  an  Interspace's  width  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  cell,  at  an  angle  of  about  85°  or  90°,  occaclonally  projecting  Into  a 
slender  tooth  at  this  point;  one  end  of  the  band  strikes  the  costal  border  at  such  s 
point  that  a  line  drawn  from  it  at  right  angles  to  the  margin  would  strike  about  mid- 
way between  the  origin  of  the  second  and  third  subcostal  ncrvntes ;  the  other  strikes 
the  Inner  border  at  a  point  as  far  from  the  tip  of  the  llrst  median  nemile  as  that  Is 
from  the  middle  of  the  snbcosto-meilian  interspace  at  the  bonier;  the  angle  of  the 
exterior  border  of  the  mesial  band  is,  however,  often  obscured  by  a  more  or  less 
regular  curve  to  the  whole  line,  which  again  Is  now  and  then  Indented,  but  it  almost 
Invariably  shows  a  tendency  to  return  to  this  angular  appearance,  and  the  contiuuoos 
baaeward  direction  of  the  border  as  it  approaches  thu  costal  margin  la  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  species;  beyond  the  mesial  band,  the  wing  is  marbled  with  blackish 
brown,  grayish  ocbraceons  and  grayish  white,  the  latter  almost  always  coodensal,  and 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  stripe  bortlerlng  the  mesial  band,  rarely  tinged  faintly  with 
bluish ;  sometimes  the  blackish  brown  is  collected  into  marginal  spots  at  the  nervnie 
tips;  very  seldom  indistinct  whitish  dots  are  present  in  the  interspaces  midway  be- 
tween the  mesial  band  and  the  outer  margin;  occasionally,  though  bnt  very  seidom, 
theouterhalfof  the  wing  is  uniformly  marbled  thronghout.  and  In  some  Individuals  the 
whole  wing  is  covered  with  nearly  uniform  marbling  or  Is  so  obscureil  by  blackish 
that  the  markings  here  described  are  almost  wholly  Lf  not  tinlte  indistingolsliablc ;  the 
ni.'rvures  arc  not  flecked  with  white. 
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AbdoBM  oorcTMl  «ltk  dost  browa  acale«  aad  Uackiith  iMln.  tlie  Utter  coa^kwxui 
■boTTCMlj  Bear  tke  Imm.  OoUnn*  of  mpnior  nudeappeodai^et*  (33:4)  foTBtaf  with 
the  npper  sufacr  of  tkc  body  aad  tke  hook  >  Bcailj  Rfrslar  corre.  tlepremcd  at  their 
Jaactiaa.  the  hiwikr  «dfK  of  the  boofc  seareet;  arcttate  to  the  sane  seose  as  the  opper 
nrfaoe.  so  that  tk  hook  tapera  nfcolarij  tonrard  the  tip  a»d  Is  faUj  foor  times  as 
Vmg as  bro*d ;  lalaal  ■[Hiiilajiii  T«rT  sleader.  BcamlT  more  than  half  as  iamg as  the 
book:  Hasp*  hAriag  tlie  apkal  fovth  tqnml.  the  tip  broadl.T  roonded.  Its  nppo-  half. 
•8  well  as  the  apical  hiU  of  the  iwmt  tAgr,  faraished  with  Donmotts,  oqaal,  ii—t* 


-  Avtngr.  Lar|K9t. 


Uagtbtf  iarrwtap... 


•  cTH?. 

■  ta  whkk  two  of  the  H"l«  >■  t^  lalddle 
il  ctab  are  eoaplelHj  o(Maat«  oe  Um  ap(>«'  lawr  half  bo  as  to  show  ao 
^  while  beseath  the  diTiakw  is  a«  distinct  an  ascMl ;  It  is  also  bnMder 
beaeath  tkaa  ahore.  awl  the  IcfMlaaxkM  of  the  satare  is  quite  abnpt. 

A  Budc  ia  my  powwaskM  exUbtte  a  sapeiauaerarj'  acrvole  croeslag:  the  midinc  of  the 
^fa  two-thiids  of  the  mpipa  ^wftaa  Interspace  on  oae  of  the  fore-wia^ ;  tt  b  Tcry 
fistiact  aad  the  •errales  above  aad  bektw  bead  toward  It  a  \trf  little :  it  i*  aUghtl  j 
ohscwed  by  btadUc*  scales.  alUKXigh  BaiUa^  are  «ot  to  be  expected  at  that  pofaO. 

BitiowJaif  aa«MJ  Jli*l»cHr»a  AadroMsla  (46:1;  t^ierliign^BlarijUi  theatrical 
thread.  wUdi  ooc^es  a  fall  third  of  the  whole ;  apkal  threadlete  Maiedj  cxpaad- 
^    Bxtrone  Waiith  of  whole.  .W  mm;  basal  bnadti  .OSS  bul 

^g  (64 : » ).  DtstiactlT  hi^W*  Ihaa  broad,  the  base  bdaf  foil,  the  ribs  pretty  nga- 
tariy  ro^ried  aad  AetOoue  of  dl»ti»el  latcnl  oomgatlo«».  tmrerted  traacTerselj  bf 
Kwcclf  pmeftiblc  ddiatdj  impreased  Uses,  the  snnal«iaa«  of  the  bMe  refoabUag 
brakca  parte  of  the  rib«:  the  tatler^MMt  S6-M  la  amaber.  of  which  abont  1a-17  mch 
Aef^nait:  iTiniM  siisn  na  la  s'lrij:  I  ■■-,  the  IraBiTeme  Uaes  la  the  aiiddlc  of 
the  cfx  0-0S5  Has. ;  ««rtaoe  owwwl  with  excKAslrd j  Hisate  paactalatiaBs.  Caioc  a 
lOT  pale.  alMoet  colofleas  stnw  jvlkrw.  cha^i^  afttr  a  time  to  a  st«el  giay  aad 
ehocllj  bcfa(v  hii  i  hiaf  to  lareada.  lOcropjIe  aot  at  all  depret^ed  but  ciceediaKly 
ddii^r.  the  a«er  otOe  T^efy  tehnly  drfcrl.  traasrase  oatwanQy,  aeariy  regular 
toward  tke  uMii  aiqayiay  aboat  .OIC«  ■■-  la  fliitrrr.  Mkropyle  oeatre  .OS  Ma. 
il  Ham  1 1 1 1  hei^  a  ihlMii  yellow  cinde  dirided  iato  veroal  tartiaiiag  oJK  Hei^t 
of  Iff  1.1  BOL :  bnadth  -Ai  mm. 

Citmj^Dmt.  FSmmmft. — rT0:S:T4:r>.  Head(18:G  pale  yeUowidi  browa.  h1- 
Mtely  aad  not  profasely  tkitaed  with  browa  (laler.  dark  brown;,  the  sMMtrs-  with  • 
faiagla^ft-  OMfx:  mouth  pan*  of  tte  color  of  the  iMad.  the  ooeUi  blaetifiL  Body 
pale  ydhrwish  fal%tao«B  : too  lislil  ia  the  pUte)  the  :^trip«>  hrowaisb  fali^laoifc-.  the 
liuaml  <ilpi  iiliihui  sad  aailili  iifai  [liionwi  llisn  JaH  jntti  Knae dart,  afier  birth 
the  body  in  dMk  browi  with  a  rlitkt  tjatce  of  oUre  gna,  tlie  t4ripe»  fSMOOi-.  the  iafsl 
M^miMl  pale  bmra.  All  haln-  aoJ  other  deraal  appendaee-  p(4lDr)d  oa  blacki>tt 
[tr"*— :  »k3a  with  ■  t-axoa^  graaalalioB.  Lart  mxiimuI  i^musafiae  ob  either  ^>de  la 
a  ttaaeale  plate,  the  treacaXioa  >Ji;el>tly  <:>l>l><jDr  and  farsi-ttvil  at  either  aajEle  witli  a 
Ured  papina.  Asal  prcdec>  exce^ivclT  larre-  Ltx^  aad  proltcr  of  the  cokyr  of  ibe 
bodr:  tpitacies  black,  li^tgth  1-5  mm.:  bnmdtti  of  bead  .G4  mm.:  lea|:th  of  dat> 
•teped  hun-  of  body  .01  mm- 

Firmrdnt*^.  fT4:l,.  Head '78:1,  very  pale  fnli^nDcn- wiUi  a  faist  greenUb  tlace, 
the  hoOi^  of  B^iy  of  the  larre  p>aactBre»  black-  aod  tiie~r  uraaeed  mi  a^  to  form 
spfNreai  baad:-  faaTivp  a  bnmipli  aspect  ia  tbc  po-iiicm  «f  Um-  actual  band-  of  Lktr 
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next  stefcC'  labruni  edged  with  blsckiiih  castaneons.  Ocelli  black.  Antenose  beyond 
basal  Joint  fuUtdnouH.  Body  very  pallid  brownliih  green  beneath,  sliarply  deflne<)  at 
the  InfraHtiRiDatsl  line  from  the  upper  coloring,  and  carrying  with  It  the  color  of  the 
le^s  and  proleRs.  The  whole  effect  of  the  Upper  part  of  the  body  la  more  pallid  than 
beneath,  but  it  Is  made  op  of  a  iterteg  of  bands  of  wbtch  a  very  broad  dorxal  one  and 
a  lat^rostlgmatal  (and  especially  the  latter)  are  nearly  the  color  of  the  nnder  enrface 
and  have  In  addition  an  Interrupted  black  edging  (the  latter  only  above),  learlng 
broad  atlgmatal  and  lateral  bandn  of  a  strikingly  pallid  hne  (the  Interruptions  as  In  tall- 
grown  larva).  Besides  there  Is  a  narrow,  interrupted,  black  dorsal  stripe  and  the  stig- 
mata are  black.  The  whole  body  is  besprinkled  with  brownish  papillae  bearing  short, 
recumbent,  club-shaped,  testaceous  hairs  no  longer  than  themselves-  Length  12  mm. ; 
width  of  head  2  mm. 

LaMttage.  (74:2.4,  IS).  Head  (78;  8)  brownish  yellow  or  dull  greenish  brown,  with 
seven  bands  of  black  or  fuscous  spots,  situated  on  the  prominences,  one  median,  the 
others  disposed  In  pairs;  the  median  is  broad  and  continues  half  wav  down  the  suture 
of  the  triangle;  the  next  Is  parallel  to  It,  of  equal  length,  slightly  narrower,  separated 
by  Its  own  width  from  the  median ;  the  succeeding  Is  slender  and  short,  consisting 
of  only  ten  or  twelve  black  dots  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  and  having  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  at  right  angles  to  this  Is  the  lost,  arising  just  in  front  of  the  base  of 
the  front  legs,  as  short  as  the  previous,  still  smaller  and  running  at  right  angles  to  It; 
the  pnnctulatlons  are  brown ;  there  Is  a  dark  dot  just  behind  and  on  a  line  with  the 
antennae ;  sutures  of  the  triangle  dark  brown.  First  Joint  of  antennae  dusky,  second 
black,  third  reddish  brown.  Ocelli  black,  excepting  the  uppermost,  which  Is  reddish 
brown.  Lahnim  black.  Mandibles  rc4ldlsh,  black-tip peil.  Maxillae  dusky,  the  ter- 
minal Joint  darkest.     Labium  dark  brown. 

Body  dirty  yellowish  green,  furnished  above  with  ;  (Irst,  a  rather  narrow  black  uieillo- 
dorsr.!  stripe,  enclosing,  on  the  apical  halt  of  each  segment,  little,  rather  pale  green, 
longlUidinal  spots  or  dashes,  those  of  the  thoracic  s^rments  uniting  to  form  a  narrow 
line!  the  band  tapers  at  either  end  of  the  body;  second,  a  narrow,  Interrupted,  inky 
black,  supralateral  stripe,  composed  of  obll(|ue  dashes  situated  principally  upon  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  segments,  the  anterior  extremities  directed  downward ;  third, 
a  narrow,  dark  green,  suprastigmatal  stripe  of  the  same  width  att  the  supralateral 
stripe,  edged  snperlorly  with  inky  black,  which  is  slightly  diffused  downward  at  the 
iMse  and  apex  of  each  segment,  especially  of  the  abdominal  ones.  The  space  between 
the  stripes  Is  pale  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  faint  reddish  brown  at  the  apical  lialf  of 
each  segment,  and  on  the  sides  also  considerably  tinged  with  reddish  brown ;  t>etow  the 
suprastigmatal  stripe,  the  sides  are  grass  green  with  a  flush  of  roseate,  soinetlniea 
with  an  Inconspicuous  pale  Intrastlgmatal  line ;  the  under  surface  Is  nnlform  pale  grass 
green ;  the  papillae  with  which  the  body  Is  covered  are  pale  and  the  hairs  they  emit  dark 
reddish.  Spiracles  black.  Legs  dusky;  prolegs  of  the  color  of  the  under  surface. 
Length.  23.6  mm.;  greatest  breadth  of  body,  S.rimm. ;  of  head,  2.S  mm.;  of  mcdlodor- 
sal  stripe,  .STG  mm. ;  of  space  between  mediodorsal  and  suprslateral  stripe.  .876  mm. 

Cluyaalla  (63; 4, 5),  Dull  yellowish  brown,  the  head,  the  thorax,  excepting  a  flue 
dorsal  line,  and  the  middle  of  the  wings,  obscured  by  brownish  fuscous ;  tongue,  sum- 
mit of  head  and  veins  of  the  wings  blackish  fuscous.  Abdomen  fnmlahed  with  several 
rows  of  transversely  oval  or  roundish,  brownish  fnacoua  spots,  two  on  a  segment, 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  and,  usually,  from 
each  other;  on  either  aide  Is  a  laterodorsal  row,  where  the  spots  are  placed  in  a  straight 
line  and  the  row  Is  lengthened  by  a  single  spot  upon  the  metathoi-ax ;  a  lateral  row,  In 
which  theposterlorspotof  each  segment  Is  placed  below  the  anterior  by  nearly  or  quite 
Its  own  length  and  Is  besides  longer  tlian  the  others ;  a  laterostigmatal  row,  similar  to, 
but  usually  not  so  consplcuons  as,  the  lateral  row;  anterior  to  and  a  little  below  the 
posterior  spot  on  each  segment  In  the  laterostigmatal  series  Is  a  similar,  slightly  larger 
spot,  most  conspicuous  on  the  anterior  segments;  an  Infrastlgmatal  series  of  similar 
spots,  placed  In  a  line  and  frequently  confluent,  or  the  anterior  absent;  beneath  these 
Isamedioventralbandof  fnscous  dots  and  streaks ;  and  at  equal  distances  between  this 
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buvX  BDd  th«  spiracles  are  two  rowH  of  rouadlHli  blacktsb  f  uhcods  spota,  one  on  the  mid- 
dle of  each  se^iueDt ;  or,  In  the  upper  row,  iKimetlmes  two  spots  at  eqnal  ilUtaDces  from 
the  Ulterior  Mid  posterior  border,  the  anterior  spot  the  larger.  Cremaster  (06^18)  bor- 
dered anterioriy  by  a  lar^e  trantiverNe,  corvlng,  fuscous  stripe.  Spiracles,  with  their 
lips,  bUcbbth.  Lenph,  I3.S  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  6  mm. ;  height  of  thorax,  E.35  mm. ; 
height  of  abdoineD,  G  nini. 

Oeneis  eemidea  was  first  discovered  about  half  a  century  ago  and 
described  by  Say  from  specimens  sent  him  by  Dr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  of  Boston.  Very  few  specimens  seem  to  have  been  taken  since  that 
time  (most  of  them  found  their  way  to  Dr.  Harris'  cabinet)  until  1859, 
when  I  made  my  first  considerable  collections  in  the  White  Mountains. 
Ascending  the  highest  peak  on  July  8th  for  the  express  object  of  finding 
this  butterfly,  I  secured  my  first  specimen  at  about  a  mile  from  the  summit 
near  the  then  foot  path  from  the  Glen ;  on  ascending  they  became  more 
abundant  and  although  our  party  hastened  over  the  ground,  over  forty 
good  specimens  were  taken,  and  a  friend  even  captured  seven  in  his  hands. 
Less  than  a  week  ajlerwards,  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  collecting, 
fifty-nine  were  taken — ^for  in  its  season  this  butterfly  is  exceedingly  abun- 
dant. 

Geographical  distilbatlon.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  by  those 
who  did  not  confoimd  this  insect  with  an  allied  form  foimd  in  the  north — 
in  Labrador  and  Greenland — that  it  probably  occupied  a  more  restricted 
geographical  area  than  any  other  butterfly  in  the  world,  being  confined  to 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshu?e ;  but  it  has  now  been  discovered 
among  the  Rocky  Mounttuns  of  Colorado  nearly  two  thousand  miles  away. 
Nevertheless  the  restriction  of  its  range  in  the  two  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts which  it  occupies  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the 
east  not  only  is  it  entirely  confined  to  the  White  Mount^s  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  even  here  its  range  is  very  limited.  As  described  already  in 
this  work,  these  mountains  have  been  divided  into  three  zones— mountain, 
subalpine  and  alpine.  O.  seraidea  is  restricted  to,  and  occupies  the  whole 
of,  the  highest — the  alpine  region  from  about  5,000'  upward,  where  the 
fierce  gales  and  wintry  cold  permit  nothing  but  the  scantiest  vegetation.  I 
have  repeatedly  visited  these  mountains  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
their  peculiar  fauna,  and  have  lived  for  weeks  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
barren  summits  at  the  time  when  the  butterfly  was  most  abundant ;  yet  I 
have  never  found  it  outside  of  this  area,  excepting  on  rare  occasions,  when 
a  single  individual  has  been  swept  donn  the  mountain  aide  by  some  sudden 
gust  of  wind.  Many  years  ago  I  first  published  this  statement,  and  no 
exception  has  been  taken  to  it  by  the  many  entomologists  who  have  since 
frequented  this  district  in  search  of  their  favorites. 

In  the  west  it  has  so  far  been  found  only  in  a  somewhat  restricted  area, 
considering  the  large  number  of  high  peaks  which  exist  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain  region,  viz. :  an  area  in  central  and  southern  Colorado,  covering 
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about  two  degrees  of  latitude  by  a  little  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude ; 
but  in  every  instance  it  has  been  found  at  a  height  of  at  least  12,000  feet. 
Thus  to  pass  from  north  southward,  I  have  taken  it  at  Argentine  Pass 
(13,000')  and  on  Mt.  Lincoln  (12-13,000'),  Mr.  Mead  near  Twin  Lakes 
on  a  mountain  slope  (13,000'),  Dr.  Packard  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  on 
Pike's  Peak  (13-14,000'),  and  far  to  the  south  I  found  it  on  Sierra  Blanca 
(14,000').  It  has  also  been  taken  on  Bullion  Mt.,  wherever  that  may  be, 
by  Mr.  David  Bruce.  As  the  height  of  the  timber  line  in  that  region  is 
about  10,000',  the  elevation  at  which  the  Colorado  butterflies  are  fonnd 
corresponds  to  the  1500'-2000'  above  the  forest  line  at  which  they  appear 
at  the  White  Mountwns. 

Dr.  Harris'  assertion  that  "it  has  also  been  seen  on  the  Monadnoc 
Mountain  [in  southern  New  Hampshire]  and  will  probably  be  discovered 
on  the  tope  of  the  high  mountains  in  our  own  State"  is  therefore  wholly 
erroneous.  I  have  ascended  Greylock,  the  highest  mountain  in  Massa- 
chusetts, more  than  twenty  times,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
certainly  could  not  have  failed  to  see  this  butterfly  did  it  occur  there. 
Since  Monadnock  is  a  naked  peak  (though  not  rising  above  the  normal 
forest  line)  it  would  certainly  be  a  more  probable  habitat  for  the  insect, 
but  the  limitation  of  its  distribution  in  the  White  Mountains  wholly  forbids 
the  possibility  of  its  presence  on  an  isolated  mountain  to  the  south,  which 
only  rises  to  the  heightof  3,700  feet. 

ECanuta-  The  butterfly  is  found  most  abundantly  from  about  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
or  at  an  elevation  of  from  about  5,600  to  6,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  often 
alights  on  the  flowers  of  Silene  acaulis  Lmn. ,  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the 
Ericaceae,  particularly  on  a  species  of  Vaccinium,  and  is  also  fond  of  the 
flowers  of  Arenaria  groenlandica ;  but  the  best  collecting  places  are  the  sedgy 
plateaus  of  the  northeastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
aurelian  will  also  obtain  a  good  footing — a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
on  such  a  collecting  ground.  One  favorite  spot  I  have  named  Semidea 
Plateau  ;  the  carriage  road  crosses  it  just  below  the  7th  mile-post.  I  have 
never  found  the  butterfly  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  deep  ravines. 

There  are  other  species  of  Oeneis  confined  to  mountain  regions  and 
Meyer-Diir  states  of  O,  aello,  the  species  occurring  in  the  European 
Alps,  that  it  inhabits  the  calcareous  and  central  mountains ;  not  the  highest 
chains,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  rather  the  middle  regions, 
from  four  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  He  also  makes  the  remark- 
able assertion  that  the  butterfly  appears — at  least  in  Switzerland — only  on 
alternate  years  ;  namely,  those  with  even  numbers.  Professor  Frey  thinks 
this  to  be  true  only  for  special  localities,  but  that  every  year  it  may  be 
found  in  some  of  them ;  and  Speyer  also  says  that,  according  t»  Trapp,  it 
appears  every  year,  but  in  some  years  more  abundantly  ^an  in  others. 
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It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  occupy  two  years  in  its  tranaformar 
tione. 

OrtpOKltion.  I  have  made  several  experiments  in  obtaining  eggs,  but 
only  twice  succeesfully.  In  the  first  instance  a  single  egg  was  obtained 
lying  upon  the  ground.  In  the  last,  twenty  cgge  were  obtained  by  im- 
prisoning females  in  a  lace  bag  over  a  pot  of  growing  sedge  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain.  No  e^;s  were  laid  upon  the  sedge  itself,  but 
three  or  four  on  dead  roots  and  sticks ;  most  were  laid  on  the  netting  and  a 
couple  on  the  wire  that  supjmrted  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  nature  near  the  base  of  the  clumps  of  sedge  which  stud  the  plateau 
thickly,  without  regard  to  whether  the  tissue  on  which  it  is  laid  be  living 
or  dead;*  with  all  my  watching  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  the  females 
in  the  act  of  laying,  but  one  often  starts  them  up  ftx>m  deep  down  in  the 
8e<lge,  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  nine  to  fourteen  days,  the  exact  time  being 
uncertain  from  not  knowing  just  when  the  eggs  were  laid.  The  females  were 
imprisoned  from  July  21  to  July  27,  during  most  of  which  time  there  was 
a  raging  storm.  They  must  have  been  laid  between  the  22d  and  the  26th 
and  probably  (from  the.  better  weather)  on  the  last  named  day:  one 
hatched  the  night  of  August  3-4,  two  on  the  5th,  one  the  7th,  two  the  8th, 
and  seven  the  9th. 

Food  plant  of  tlie  caterpillar-  Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  family, 
eo  far  as  they  are  known,  feed  in  the  caterpillar  state  on  grasses  ;  but  as 
the  true  grasses  are  rare  in  the  inhospitable  re^on  where  this  insect  is 
found,  being  replaced  almost  altogether  by  the  allied  group  of  sedges 
(which  are  fed  upon  by  at  least  four  species  of  European  Satyrids,  of  three 
genera) ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  food  of  the 
larva  of  O.  eemidea.  I  have  previously  maintained  that  lichens  fiiniiehed 
them  nourishment,  because  all  the  living  caterpillars  I  had  then  found  were 
upon  or  in  very  close  proximity  to  one  species  (Peltigera  canina  HofTm. )  ; 
in  one  instance  the  animal  was  apparently  feeding  upon  it ;  at  least  the 
head  of  the  caterpillar  was  in  juxtaposition  to  the  lichen,  and  this  had  an 
eroded  appearance ;  but  the  improbability  of  such  a  food-plant  caused  me 
long  since  to  doubt  my  conclusion,  and  I  have  since  repeatedly  taken  the 
caterpillar  feeding  upon  a  Carex  which  grows  there  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, giving  the  more  level  jwrtions  of  the  range  the  appearance  of 
pasturage.  The  species  is  Carex  vulgaris  var.  hyperborea,  formerly  known 
as  C.  rigida  var.  bigelovii. 

Habits  of  tlio  caterpillar.  In  emei^ng  frx>m  the  egg  the  caterpillars 
bite  a  horizontal  tiirrow  beneath  half  or  less  than  half  the  crown  of  the  egg, 
through  which  they  squeeze  their  way ;  sometimes  they  then  leave  the 
egg,  but  at  others,  perhaps  in  half  the  cases,  they  devour  from  half  to 
four-fifths  the  shell.    The  caterpillars  hatched  by  me  remained  quiet  on  dead 

fleWB  on  a  slick  of  liry  wood  lying  In  thr 
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and  living  graas-blmlea  in  Cambridge  for  a  fortnight  or  inoi-e  and  then  were 
gnulually  lotji.  One  only  seemed  a  little  more  active  than  the  otherit  and 
ate  slightly,  as  I  thought,  the  tip  of  a  cut  blade  of  grasH.  The  mature 
cutcrpillar  may  sometimes  be  found  by  day  crawling  upon  the  rocks,  and 
tlic  late  Mr.  Sanborn  told  me  that  he  once  found  one  feeding  by  day  on 
Carcx .  Hut  though ,  as  already  stated ,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  cater- 
pillar by  night  feeding  upon  Carcx,  I  have  never  found  it  by  day  ex- 
cepting concealed  under  etones  or  crawling  upon  the  rocke  toward  auch 
a  concealment ;  yet  I  have  searcbed  Carex  and  swept  it  with  a  net  fifty 
hours  by  day  to  one  by  night,  and  search  by  the  lantern  is  neither  so  easy 
nor  so  sure  as  by  sunlight.  I  think  therefore  that  its  habit  is  to  feed  by 
night — soon  aft«r  dark  is  the  beet  time  for  search — and  conceal  itself  under 
surface  stones  by  day,  generally  on  some  flat  or  nearly  horizontal  surface. 
They  spin  little  or  no  silk  and  fall  readily  to  the  ground  when  disturbed. 
They  are  very  sluggish  and  coil  themselves  into  half  a  ring  when  handled. 
Papation.  In  the  early  part  of  July  1869,  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn 
searched  very  carefully  tor  the  chrysalids  of  this  species,  spending  ten  ot 
twelve  hours  in  raising  movable  surface  stones,  and  in  four  or  five  cases 
clearing  away  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  the  smaller  blocks  of  stone  lying 
in  the  "rock  rivulets,"  as  be  appropriately  terms  the  slight  gulleys,  wholly 
without  vegetation,  which  are  scattered  everywhere  over  the  plateaus,  and 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  surface  waters  after  ruin :  he  succeeded  in 
securing  only  two  living  s[>ccimens ;  nine  others  were  either  infested  by 
parasites,  or  were  the  empty  shells  of  the  previous  year;  they  were  all 
found  imbedded  between  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  the  long,  dense,  crisp 
moss  surrounding  it,  between  half  an  inch  and  an  ineh  and  a  half  below 
the  general  surface,  where  the  cateq)illare  had  entered.  They  were  not 
attached  to  the  rock  or  the  moss,  but  lay  in  horizontal  oval  cells,  evidently 
ormed  by  the  movements  of  the  caterpillar  before  pupation :  the  most 
particular  examination  revealed  no  trace  of  auy  web  or  silken  thread  even 
as  a  lining  of  the  cell.  Mr.  Sanborn's  impressions,  drawn  mainly  from  a 
coni{>arison  between  the  slender  number  of  s[)ccimens  he  obtained  and  the 
abundance  of  the  butterfly,  were  that  the  healthier  caterpillars  penetrate  cien 
deeper  into  the  giDund ;  but  as  I  have  also  found  pu])ae  under  ur  beside 
BUrface-stoncB,  and  Mr.  C.  1*.  Whitney  has  discovered  larvae  ready  for  their 
change  in  similar  localities,  I  am  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  place  to 
seek  them  is  bcncatb  and  liesidc  the  iipjtcrniost  stones  and  especially  at  the 
edges  of  the  "rock  rivulets,"  where  the  vegetation  is  usually  the  freshest. 
To  one  familiar  with  the  locality — a  surface  almost  completely  strewn  with 
angular  rock  fraguicnti^,  Mr.  Sanborn's  exploration  will  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  successful  one. 

I  leave  the  abo\'e  [»u-agnipb  as  I  wrote  it  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  I  have 
.  since  s[)ent  two  or  three  times  as  many  hours  as  my  eager  friend,  often  with 
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the  aid  of  others,  sDtl  am  sure  that  the  planes  chosen  by  tlie  larva  for  pupa- 
tion are  exactly  those  chosen  by  it  for  daily  concealment,  namely,  the  under 
side  of  surface  stones,  which  rest  either  upon  another  stone  or  upon  some 
other  thing  than  the  loose,  disintegrate<I,  gravelly  rock  which  least  retains 
moisture ;  a  level,  damp  and  cool,  protected  spot  is  that  most  sought  for ; 
here  the  caterpillar  rests  u|)on  the  lower  surface  with  it^  roof  grazing  its 
hack,  and  pushing  away  whatever  inny  interfere  with  the  smoothness  of 
the  spot  changes  to  chr^'sahs  without  further  ado.  Unless  some  moss  be 
at  hand  there  is  no  semblance  even  of  a  cell ;  and  even  where  moss  is 
present  there  is  sometimes  no  mark  of  a  cell ;  and  when  found  is  due 
simply  to  the  movements  of  the  caterjiillar,  with  an  amount  of  silk  scarcely 
enough  to  enable  one  to  remove  it  and  in  any  way  preserve  the  form  ;  no 
threads  indeed  are  visible  without  a  lens ;  and  I  have  but  once — and  that 
was  last  spring — found  a  cell  which  was  anywhere  near  complete,  and 
this  one  lucked  an  upper  surface ;  when  the  stone  which  served  that 
purpose  was  removed,  the  uncot-ered  cell  was  undisturbed  hy  it,  show- 
ing that  no  threads  were  attached  to  the  covering  stone.  The  cater- 
pillar was  lying  on  its  back  when  found,  May  31,  and  changed  to  chrysalis 
on  June  2  in  the  valley  below.  Was  then  carried  to  the  sea  level  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  butterfly  emerged  on  the  early  morning  of  the  19th. 
As  this  is  earlier  than  its  normal  time  on  the  mountain,  its  appearance 
was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  favorable  warmtli  of  the  lower  level ;  four 
weeks  is  more  probably  its  natural  period. 

Liio  bistory-  This  is  a  single-brooded  butterfly ;  it  usually  begins  to 
appear  on  Mt.  Washington  very  early — the  first  week — in  July,  becomes 
exceedingly  abundant  before  the  middle  of  the  month  and  continues  until 
about  the  second  week  in  August.  On  Sierra  Blanca,  in  Colorado,  I  took 
a  single  rubbed  male  as  late  as  August  29  and  a  tolerably  tVesh  male  on  Mt. 
Lincoln  on  August  13.  Mr.  Bruce  took  them  early  in  July.  Mr.  Sanborn 
gave  July  4  as  its  earliest  appearance  in  New  Hampshire  in  1869,  and  only 
one  more  specimen  was  seen  before  the  9th,  although  the  weather  was 
favorable.  Morrison  says  "the  first  specimens  appeared  about  July  1 
[in  1874]  and  in  a  few  days  it  became  very  abundant."  Mr.  Dimmock 
took  one  the  same  year  on  June  28  and  several  on  July  4  and  6.  These 
may  serve,  I  think,  as  average  dates,  and  the  butterflies  will  best  be  taken 
in  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  July ;  they  apparently  lay  most  of  their 
eggs  during  the  last  week  of  July ;  caterpillars  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
\\Tiitney,  the  lat«  Messrs.  Sanborn  and  ShurtlefF,  and  by  myself,  nearly 
iiill-grown,  between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  2d  of  August,  and  others  cer- 
tainly fidl-grown  on  August  19  and  in  September.  These  must  certunly 
have  been  bom  the  previous  year,  as  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  before  the  first 
of  August ;  and  as  all  living  chrysalids  that  have  been  found  have  been 
taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  between  June  10  and  the  early  part 
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of  July,  it  would  appear  ob  if  two  years  must  be  required  for  the  full  cycle 
of  changes,  and  that  the  winter  is  passed  in  two  conditions,  both  lanal, 
one  just  hatched  or  in  a  very  early  stage,  tJie  other  fiill  grown,  or  very 
nearly  full  grown,  a  whole  season  being  required  for  the  development  of 
the  larva  alone.  No  one  would  be  surprised  at  this  if  he  were  to  experi- 
ence the  conditions  under  which  these  hardy  creatures  have  to  live. 

Such  n  cycle  of  changes,  though  unprecedented  among  our  butterflies, 
so  far  as  their  histury  is  known,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  e<(ually  true  of  the 
alpine  Oeneis  aello,  the  young  caterpillars  of  which  arc  born  at  a  like  [leriod 
and  hibernate  without  feeding.  If  this  were  its  regular  habit,  we  ought  to 
ex[>ect  that,  as  is  stated  by  some  to  be  true  of  aello,  the  butterfly  would  fly 
only  in  alternate  years  in  any  one  spot.  Hut  not  only  is  this  not  true  of 
our  species,  but  no  fluctuation  in  its  numbers  has  ever  been  noted.  It 
follows  that  if  a  period  of  two  years  is  normally  required  for  its  transfor- 
mations, there  must  be  or  have  been  some  irregularity  in  its  development 
by  which  a  regular  annual  scries  of  perfect  forms  should  ap[>ear.  If  in  the 
past  only,  then  the  butterflies  of  the  even  years  have  no  immediate  genetic 
connection  with  those  of  the  odd  years,  and  two  [tarallel  series  are  lining 
on  the  same  ground,  subject  to  tlie  same  vicissitudes  or  to  only  such  varia- 
tions in  them  as  alternate  seasons  may  chance  produce.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  true,  a  \cry  neat  jiroblem  would  be  set  before  the  modem 
evolutionist  to  determine,  first,  how  such  a  condition  of  things  came  about, 
and  second,  what  effect  isotution  has  hrnl  toward  developing  two  types  of 
butterflies. 

A  few  facts,  however,  lead  me  to  believe  that  while  a  biennial  cycle  is  the 
rule,  there  are  certain  excc]itions  to  it  every  year,  by  which  a  perfect  com- 
mingling of  blood  ensues  and  Nature  protects  itself  against  the  danger  of 
extinction  that  might  ensue  if  one  stage  of  larval  existence  were  less  able  than 
another  to  contend  with  the  (Ufflcultics  of  an  exceptional  season.  Dr. 
Harris  gives  "June  and  July"  as  the  season  of  the  flight  of  the  imago,  the 
former  date  on  the  authority  of  the  botanist,  Oakes,  who  found  them  abun- 
dant in  June,  182)}.  The  part  of  the  month  does  not  appear  from  Dr. 
Harris'  notes  and  I  haie  always  supposed  it  referi-cd  to  the  closing 
days  of  the  month  until  1886,  after  an  excursion  up  the  mountain  in 
company  with  Mr.  Koland  Hayward,  on  June  K.  Between  us  we  saw,  on 
no  less  than  three  dificrent  occasions  in  the  alpine  belt,  a  Lepidopteron  which 
in  each  instance  the  observer  thought  was  seinidea ;  in  the  last  case,  the  size, 
the  flight,  and  the  color  were  ob8er\ed  by  me  for  at  least  fif^en  seconds 
in  broml  daylight,  at  tiie  nenrest  distance  of  just  out  of  reach  of  my  net ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  unexpectedness  of  the  apj)arition,  I  should  not  have  had 
the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  scmidea,  for  I  know  of  no  moth  then  flying 
therefor  which  it  could  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  jiossible,  therefore,  that 
Oakes  also  saw  them  cai-ly  in  June  (when  visits  to  the  summit  arc  exces- 
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eively  rare)  and  that  a  BUpplemeotary  brood  of  the  butterfly  annually 
appears  at  this  time.  In  iiirther  confirmation  of  euch  an  irregularity  wae 
the  discovery  of  a  caterpillar,  curled  up  under  a  etone  as  if  it  had  not  yet 
at  all  left  its  winter  quarters,  and  still  in  its  penultimate  stage,  on  June  10, 
1887  ;  indeed  it  had  evidently  some  time  before  it  in  that  stage  and  fed  on 
grass  tbra  fortnight,  finally  dying  before  anotherecdysis;  itwasonly  12  mm. 
long.  It  is  evident  that  it  had  much  the  start  of  the  caterpillars  in  their  first 
stage,  and  probable  that  pupation  could  have  been  reached  before  winter 
set  in,  giving  easy  chance  for  the  final  change  to  butterflies  the  last  of. 
May  or  early  in  June ;  living  chryealids  were  found  the  same  day  and  sev- 
eral chrysalis-shells  from  which  the  imago  had  escaped,  whkh  it  did  not 
seem  probable  could  have  passed  the  winter  and  come  out  in  so  fair  a  con- 
dition ;  but  no  butterflies  were  then  seen,  although  careful  watch  was  kept 
tor  them.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  caterpillar  of  the  penultimate  stage 
was  bom  from  an  early  egg  of  the  July  butterflies  of  the  previous  year  and 
would  have  developed  to  a  late  July  butterfly,  in  time  to  lay  eggs  the  same 
season,  making  the  cycle  in  a  single  year.  It  is  at  any  rate  evident  from 
these  exceptional  occurrences  that  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  of  the  histoiy 
of  eemidea.  A  visit  to  Mt.  Washington  on  May  31  of  the  present  year 
when  for  over  an  hour  the  weather,  was  warm,  the  air  stiU,  and  the  sun 
seldom  obscured,  brought  no  sign  of  this  butterfly. 

The  European  Alpine  O.  aello  appears,  says  Meyer  Dur,  among  the  earii- 
est  butterflies  of  the  Alps ;  it  is  seen  soon  after  the  snow  melts,  first  on 
the  lower  grounds,  at  the  end  of  May,  last  on  the  higher  levels  (corres- 
ponding more  nearly  to  those  to  which  our  species  is  restricted)  at  about  the 
be^nning  of  July ;  and  disappears  in  the  same  way  firom  the  end  of  June 
below,  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  above. 

Habits,  flight,  etc.  One  would  suppose  that  insecte  whose  home  is 
almost  always  swept  by  the  fiercest  blasts  would  be  provided  with  powerful 
wings,  fitting  them  for  strong  and  sustained  flight ;  but  the  contrary  is  true ; 
they  can  oflTer  no  resistence  to  the  winds,  and  whenever  they  ascend  more  than 
their  accustomed  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  pass 
the  shelter  of  some  projecting  ledge  of  rocks,  they  are  whirled  headlong  to 
immense  distances  until  they  can  ^ain  hug  the  earth  :  their  flight  is  ra^er 
sluggish  and  heavy  and  has  less  of  the  dancing  movement  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  Satyrids ;  they  are  easily  captured,  though  they 
fly  singly,  never  congregating,  and  have  their  devices  to  escape  pursuit : 
one  is  that  when  alarmed,  and  indeed  at  most  times,  they  fly  up  or  down 
the  slopes,  rarely  along  them,  rendering  pursuit  particularly  difficult;  another 
that  they  will  rise  in  the  air  to  get  caught  by  the  wind,  which  often  takes 
them  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  one  I  once  followed  with  my  eye  whirled 
a  good  hatf-milc  away,  a  thousand  feet  in  the  tai,  with  a  white  cloud  for  a 
background.     But  the  neatest  device  of  all  is  specially  exasperating ;  one 
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Will  settle  on  the  ground  a  tittle  dietance  off  by  a  crevice  in  the  rock-pilee, 
and  aa  you  cautiously  approach  you  will  see  it  edge  its  way  afoot  in  its 
spasmodic  fashion  to  the  brink  of  the  crevice  and  settle  itself;  then  if  you 
come  nearer  it  will  start  as  if  to  fly  away,  but  close  its  wings  instead  and 
fairly  drop  down  the  crevice,  where  you  may  see  but  not  reach  it ;  to  repeat 
the  process  and  get  stilt  farther  down,  if  again  alarmed  by  the  removal  of 
the  upper  rocks.  In  this  way  I  have  more  than  once  followed  one  for  a 
couple  of  feet  downward  in  a  pile  of  small,  j^ged  roclcs  in  one  of  the  rock 
rivulets. 

It  rests  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  leeward  side  of  rocks,  as  I  have  often 
ibund  it  when  searching  on  a  cloudy  day  when  it  had  not  been  on 
the  wing.  As  »oon  as  one  alights  it  tumbles  upon  one  side  with  a  sudden 
fall,  but  not  quite  to  the  surface,  exposing  the  under  aide  of  the  wings 
with  their  marbled  markings  next  the  gray  rock,  mottled  with  brown  and 
yellow  lichens,  so  that  an  ordinary  passer  by  would  took  at  them  without  ol}- 
serving  their  presence ;  it  is  an  obvious  case  of  protective  resemblance.  The 
surface  is  generally  exposed  so  a«  to  receive  the  fullest  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
else  the  creature  falls  so  as  to  let  the  wind  sweep  over  it,  its  base  to  wind- 
ward. In  either  case,  unless  the  wind  be  very  severe,  the  fore  wings 
are  not  closely  tucked  Iwtween  the  liind  pair,  but  advanced  so  that 
the  costal  edge  of  the  hind  wings  reaches  the  lowest,  or  the  next  to  the  low- 
est, inferior  eut>costal  nervule,  ac«x)rding  to  the  degree  of  quiet  assumed ; 
but  if  at  rest  for  the  night  or  the  wind  be  sweeping  fiercely,  the  costal 
edges  of  alt  wings  are  brought  togetJier.  The  antennae  lie  parallel  to  the 
body-axie,  or  slightly  raised,  but,  owing  to  the  t>asal  curve,  in  a  plane 
slightly  above  it,  droop  at  the  tip  and  divaricate  about  100°.  In  walking, 
it  moves  by  a  series  of  spasmodic  starts,  truling  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  on 
the  ground,  white  the  axis  of  the  trunk  is  r^sed  atrout  30"  above  tlie  surface 
of  rest. 

Dr.  Meyer  Diir  describes  the  species  of  the  European  Alps  as  generally 
flying  in  little  companies  about  rocky  places,  fluttering  in  a  wavering  man- 
ner around  the  Haxifragae  and  Ericaceae,  but  generally  alighting,  with  wings 
erect,  on  blocks  of  rock  and  worn  stones,  where  they  are  not  easily  caught. 

XSxperinMUtS.  Observing  that  the  butterfhes  appear  to  keep  away  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  ravines  which  penetrate  deep  into  the 
mountain  mass,  as  if  they  feared  they  would  tjc  swept  down  to  lower  levels 
than  they  liked,  I  thought  I  would  see  what  effect  a  forcible  and  rapid 
transfer  to  tower  levels  would  have  ujjon  vigorous  butterflies.  Accord- 
ingly one  fine  .luly  day,  I  took  three  weU-conditione<l  females  (one  of 
them  caught  just  before  imprisonment)  down  the  mountain  on  the  rtulway 
train,  in  a  muslin  cage  over  a  growing  sedge,  where  I  could  readily  watch 
them.  They  remained  quiet  at  first  with  wings  tightly  closed,  but  before 
we  had  made  more  than  half  the  descent  to  the  limit  of  trees  they  were  visibly 
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aflected,  and  by  the  tune  the  tree  line  was  reached  (about  4500')  the  wings 
of  oppoeite  eitlea  diverged  at  an  angle  of  30°,  as  if  they  were  lips  parted  and 
gasping  for  air.  Later  they  began  to  walk  about,  and  when  they  stopped 
would  tightly  close  their  wings  (as  by  habit)  for  about  a  minute,  and 
then  would  slowly  part  them  again, — -in  one  case  to  as  much  as  SO'-TO". 
At  the  bottom  (2800')  I  thought  them  dead,  for  they  lay  with  parted 
wings  upon  their  sides,  but  they  gradually  revived  slightly.  Still,  when 
I  set  them  free  and  tried  to  startle  them  only  one  would  move  ;  she  flut- 
tered two  or  three  times  and  tried  to  fly  away,  but  could  not  leave  the  spot 
where  she  inefTectually  tossed  up  and  down ;  1  caged  them  &gam  and 
they  walked  and  fluttered  about  a  little,  but  gaining  no  strength  at  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  they  were  killed.  The  difference  in  temperature  at  the 
two  extreme  levels  was  not  worth  consideration. 

Now  there  are  many  other  butterflies,  denizens  of  the  lower  levels,  which 
continually  fly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  doubtless  descend 
agMU.  Polygonia  faunus  is  one  of  these,  and  accordingly  I  carried  down 
in  company  with  semidea  as  many  females  of  this  species,  together  with 
some  males,  captured  on  the  summit ;  but  not  caring  to  observe  them  close- 
ly on  the  way,  they  were  enclosed  in  pocket  boxes  and  let  loose  immediately 
on  arrival  at  the  base  ;  they  flew  away  with  all  their  vehement  vigor,  not  in 
the  slightest  incommoded  by  the  sudden  change. 

I  queried  whether  there  could  be  any  organ  in  the  body  which  might 
have  a  different  construction  or  amplitude  in  these  two  butterflies,  which 
might  serve  as  a  better  means  of  adaptation  to  diflering  air  pressure  in  the 
one  and  the  other,  as  the  swimming  bladder  is  known  to  do  in  some  fishes. 
The  only  special  organ  I  could  think  of  was  the  so-called  food  reservoir, 
which,  though  furnished  within,  as  shown  by  Burgess,  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  clustered  hairs  which  seems  adaptable  for  use  in  digestion,  is  nev- 
ertheless usually  empty  on  dissection,  and  might  receive  air  as  well  as 
honey  through  the  apparatus  at  the  mouth.  But  the  dissections  of  the 
two  species  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Emerton  (61:47,50)  do  not  lend  much 
help ;  the  organ  is  indeed  larger  in  faunus  than  in  semidea,  but  the  dif- 
ference does  not  seem  to  be  very  significant. 

Paraaitaa-  Notwithstanding  the  physical  difficulties  with  which  this 
frail  butterfly  has  to  contend,  it  still  has  its  full  share  of  [>aras!tic  enemies, 
and  they  seem  at  times  so  numerous  that  one  wonders  how  the  creature  can 
withstand  this  added  source  of  evil.  There  is  first  a  large  Ichneumon, 
I.  instabilis  Cress.,  only  one  of  which  can  live  on  one  fat  Oeneis,  and 
which  emerged  from  a  wintering  chr^'salis  on  June  23,  Next  there  is  a 
Pteromalus,  P.  chionobae  How. ,  of  which  a  single  caterpillar  may  harbor 
a  considerable  number ;  those  which  I  obtained  emerged  from  the  chrysalis 
on  August  ft ;  but  on  one  occasion,  I  took  twenty-five  of  their  pupae 
from  a  single  chrysalis  and  found  that  each  had  been  itself  attacked  by  a 
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hyperparasile,  Tetraetichue  semideae  Pack,,  which  comes  to  the  friendly  lud 
of  our  mountain  butterfly.  Still  another  supposed  parasite,  Encyrtus 
montinus  Pack.  (89:4),  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Sanborn  within  the  chry- 
salis of  semidea,  but  whether  strictly  parasiUc  upon  it  was  not  detonnined ; 
all  we  know  is  that  it  was  found  alive  and  winged  within  an  old  chrysalis 
case,  early  in  July. 

Desiderata-  The  hotel  at  the  summit  of  Alt.  Washington  and  the  easy, 
if  expensive,  means  of  approach  now  enable  one  to  cany  on  investiga- 
tions on  this  insect  far  more  advantageously  than  formerly,  during  the  sea- 
son (July-September)  when  they  are  open  to  use ;  and  there  are  still  some 
questions  to  clear  up.  We  do  not  yet  know  anything  of  the  larva  between 
the  first  and  penultinutte  stages,  nor  at  what  season  these  stages  are  passed ; 
the  natural  length  of  the  chrysalis  period  is  not  known,  nor  whether  it 
ever  passes  through  the  winter.  A  careful  and  prolonged  search  under 
stones  by  the  rock  rivulets  in  the  Alpine  area  in  October  before  snows  put 
an  end  to  search  would  enable  us  to  know  most  about  the  wintering  con- 
dition, but  it  would  have  to  be  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  not  to  say 
dangers,  because  of  the  season.  The  same  should  be  said  of  the  early 
spring,  which  on  the  whole  is  the  season  when  we  now  need  the  most  help ; 
a  similar  search,  with  a  lookout  for  butterflies,  in  the  latter  half  of  May 
would  be  most  desirable.  The  facts  gained  by  such  a  search  would  help 
clear  the  doubt  which  now  hangs  over  the  life  history  of  the  insect.  The 
early  stages  can  perhaps  be  studied  at  ordinary  levels  by  procuring  the 
e^s  on  the  mountain  and  feeding  the  caterpillar  either  on  sedges  or  grasses. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  occasional  visitor  in  the  latter  half  of  July  to  seize 
any  rare  sunny  and  windless  day,  espedatly  before  noon,  to  watch  the 
female  ovipositing,  to  find  out  the  place  and  method  of  laying  eggs ;  as  the 
insect  is  very  timid,  this  should  be  done  with  caution.  Search  should  be 
made  for  this  butterfly  in  July  and  August  on  all  peaks  which  rise  2000 
to  3000  feet  above  timber  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Wyonung,  Montana 
and  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada. 
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OBNBIS  JTTTrA.— The  arctic  Mtyr. 

[Thp  ■ivtio  aalyr  (ScudOer);  Ibc  hsrrpii  grounrl  bullerflv  (Majnanl).] 
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(181U);— Berg,  StetL   em.  zeit.,  xxxv:  1*3-  rtgiie  «nlm.,  Inn.,  487,  pi.  Hfl,  flgs,  t,    la-I,i 

I48|1S74)1— Uoliiigr.,Eilt.  IIJHkr.,    vll :  IM-  (lMi»-lS3g);  Icon.  hint.  Up,,  lSik-190,  pt.  38, 

IM,  Hga.  (1)«6).  age.   1-1  (1833);  — Bols<I.-LeC.,   Up.  Amer. 

Ontu  nubUa  jtiUa  Habn.,  Sjst.  alpli.  veri.,  Mepl..316  (1833) ;— Herr.-SclweC  Syil,  beu-b. 

6(iaS2).  mhmett.  eur.,  I,  Ugf.,  (»  (1843);  — Cbiiat., 

OtUmobaa   juUa  HO«dil.,   Wleu.   entoin.  Stett.  eiit.  zelt.,  xIk:  309  (18M);  — Schiodte, 

ii»iuUclir.,<v:S»<1880);vll;9ai(188S);9tetL  Bert,  entom.  zelUchr.,  Ill:  Itf  (ISaa);— Blok. 

tatota.  xetl.,  xxl:  116-117  (ISTO);  — SeuUU.,  Nuturh.bldr.be8kr.arOul.,G4(tRlin);— Horr., 

Proc.  EDU>m.M>c.Pbllai].,v:  3-6,  fig.  (18SS)—  Syn.  Up.  N.  Amer.,  71  (1862). 

Pack.;  Guii]eiiu.,26S,  fig.  192  (186»)  ;— Fern.,  Eumtni3baideriQejeT,ZutT.VKOt.actnaeU.; 

Bmu  He.,  77(18»4)i— [IIulBt],Bull.  Brook).  v:48,  agB.9ei-9ea<1837). 

enl.  soc.,  vll:  100  (ISS4)  ;-Frei>cl>,  BuU.  east.  P%ur«]  b;  Qlover  III.  N.  A.  Up.,  yl.  K. 

V.  S.,  U^249  (CbioDobual   (1886) ;— Hayn.,  fig.  2,  Ined. 
Bua.  N.  E.,  'M,  pi.  3,  flga.  2, 2«  (I8)W) ;  Fyles, 
On.  ent.,  xx  :  131-133  (1388). 

And  1  know  Ibe  butterflies, 
Sailing  Uirougli  the  fragrant  air, 

Mark  tbe  heaven  o(  your  efe«, 
And  muHl  long  to  enter  there  t 

Maroabkt  Deland. 

In  tbrilllng  region  a(  thlck-ribbcil  Ice. 

Shakbspkahe.— Jf<faaHr«/or  Jltature. 

Imago  (14:17).  Head  covered  with  long  bUcklith  brown  hairs  and  a  few  shorter 
grayish  white  ones;  a  few  scattered  white  scales  behind,  bat  not  In  conjunction  with, 
the  eyes.  Palpi  covered  within  as  withoat  with  Intermingled  grayish  white  and  black- 
ish hairs,  fringed  with  long  black  hairs  above  and  beneath,  and  above  with  short  gray- 
ish ones.  Antennae  dull  yellowish  brown,  the  nnder  outer  surface  covered  with  dirty 
white  scales ;  the  basal  half  Becked  with  black  on  the  apical  third  of  each  Joint ;  above 
mainly  covered  with  blackish  scales,  few  on  the  clab,  Interrapted  rather  narrowly  with 
grayish  white  at  the  base  of  each  Joint,  the  paler  color  extending,  interiorly,  to  the 
middle  of  the  Joint ;  tip  of  club  a  little  dusky- 
Thorax  covered  above  with  blackish  brown  and  dark  dirt;  jellowlsh  brawn  hairs; 
beneath  with  blackish,  mixed  with  a  few  dark  grayhih  brown  baXtfi ;  femora  dark  yellow 
brown,  yellowish  brown  at  tip;  rest  of  legs  yellowish  brown  below,  dusky  brown 
above;  Hpunt,  spines  and  claws,  as  In  the  previous  species. 

Pore  wings  strongly  produced  at  the  tip,  the  lower  outer  angle  not  very  Indistinct; 
second  superior  branch  of  the  subcostal  ncrvnre  arising  scarcely  more  than  half  way 
between  the  base  of  the  first  and  third  branches;  the  latter  and  the  fourth  superior 
branch  originating  in  close  proximity ;  ontcr  border  of  the  hind  wings  almost  truncate 
on  the  lower  two  subcostal  Intertipaces.  Above  dark  brown,  the  male  slightly  darker 
than  the  female.  Parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the  /ore  tn'ng/a  and  nearer  to  It  than  to 
tbe  extremity  of  the  cell  h<  a  broad  band,  dull  yellow  ($),  or  more  or  less  ochraceous(,7), 
extending  from  the  costal  to  the  internal  nervu  re,  generally  Interrupted  only  by  the  ncr- 
vnre3($).  or  broken  npinto  ronndlsborovoldspots,  of  ten  widely  separated  (^),  which 
encloses  rather  large,  black,  round  or  ovoid  spots  in  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower 
median  Interspaces,  and  one  of  the  same  size  or  smaller,  or  even  reduced  to  a  point 
in  the  apper  median  interspace,  absent  In  the  male,  the  lowermost  of  these  spots 
slightly  nearer  the  border  than  the  others;  costal  border,  especially  near  base,  In- 
distliKUf  mottled  with  gray  and  black,  the  costal  edge  blackish ;  fringe  pure  white. 
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iHU-rruptLiI  iisrrowly  with  hlack  at  the  aervure  tlpB.  The  male  In  al»o  provided  (43 ;  2) 
with  two  black  streakn  of  hftir-llkc  HcalcH.  one  next  tlie  tmsc  below  tlie  median  oervure 
rentbij;  niHin  and  extending  to  Its  Brst  brouuh;  tliu  scim^imI,  itcparatcil  by  tliix  braucb 
from  tlic  llrHt.  retitH  npoD  the  median  nerviire  Irath  above  and  below,  divide*!  b,v  it  and 
extending  to  the  tennlnatloD  of  tlie  c«ll,  bavlnn  a  xmall  patch  between  the  second  and 
tlilnt  medisu  ncrvules.  Hind  irings  with  a  Itsnd  l>efore  the  border  itltnilar  to  that  of 
the  fure  wlngit,  contlnuoiiH.  or  nearl;  ho,  In  both  aexea  and  within  it,  In  ever;  interspace, 
a  more  or  le»a  distinct  pale  yellow  dot,  except  in  the  upper  median  InterHpace.  where 
tlicru  U  a  Hiiiall  eydlkc  Hpot.  indlHtlnctly  pnplUed  with  white;  tlie  lower  me<Uan  Inter- 
Hpace occaxioniiUy  <lcvelopH  a  Hlnillar  but  indiNtlnct  spot;  the  Heparatlon  of  the  band 
from  the  border  Ih  leitH  distinct  Id  the  female  thau  in  the  male. 

Uencatli.  Fare  leiiigt  sllf;Utly  paler  than  on  the  upper  surface ;  the  wliole  eostal  edi;e 
niottleil  with  blaek  and  white;  apex  aud  upper  half  of  outer  border  either  nnlfomi 
gray  from  the  e<juat  coramlnglln;:  of  dark  browu  scales,  or,  by  the  clusterinc  of  scaleH 
of  the  same  color  Into  spots,  pretty  uniformly  marbled  wltii  white  and  dark  brown 
or  black ;  outer  half  of  the  wing  with  a  yellowish  ( $ )  or  slight  ochraceous  ( J )  tlnjfe, 
seldom  with  any  mark  of  the  light  band  of  the  upper  surface,  exceptin);  as  a  halo, 
distluet  aud  larife  ($)  or  faint  and  narrow  (J)  around  the  spots  of  the  lower  sub- 
costal and  lower  median  Interspaces,  which  reappear  on  this  surface,  the  upper  always, 
tlie  lower  ;wuerally.  puplUed  distinctly  wltli  white.  Uinil  iciagt  marbled  with  narrow, 
transvene,  seuerally  wavy  ban  of  cln^tere*!  (grayish  white  and  brown  or  blackish 
brown  soIch,  sometimes  one.  xometlmcs  the  other  predominating,  the  lighter  colors 
beln^  fainter  or  nearly  absent  ou  the  mesial  band,  and  Kcnerally  most  comtpleuous  next 
ttH  outer  limit;  the  mesUil  band  Is  darker  than  the  jcronnd  color,  not  very  prominent 
but  broad;  ItH  outer  Iwnler.  jccncrally  only  edfied  narrowly  wltli  blackish.  Is  deeply 
crenate  excepting  towani  the  Inner  border,  where  the  curves  are  slight  and  broad  or 
ivniiting;  It  extendi  from  the  coHtsI  Iwnlerat  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  the  distance 
from  the  base  to  exactly  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  tu  three  very  prominent  arches, 
each  of  the  flrst  two  occupylni;  an  interspace,  the  third  broad  and  arching  over  two 
Interspaces;  from  the  extremity  of  tlie  cell  the  border  l>endH  backward  towards  the 
base,  with  a  prominent  arch  In  the  next  Interspace,  but  In  the  rcmainiiiff.  by  which  It 
reaches  the  Inner  liorder,  a  little  nearer  the  tip  of  the  submcdian  than  ttiat  of  the  in- 
ternal nervure.  only  slight  curves  or  none  at  all ;  the  Interior  border  is  much  less 
distinct.  Htarts  from  the  costal  margin  at  a  little  Tuore  than  one-third  the  distance  from 
tile  base,  lias  an  angular  dcprcxslon  between  the  costal  and  itubcostal  nervnres  and  a 
very  deep  and  ronnded  one  In  the  lower  half  of  the  cell ;  It  strikes  tlic  median  nervure 
at  or  a  little  within  Its  Rrst  divarication  and  then,  tumeil  Inward  In  a  <llreetlon  at  right 
angles  to  the  Internal  nervure.  Is  lont  in  the  next  Interspace.  Costal  edge  mottled  wttli 
black  and  white,  the  outer  edge  narrowly  lined  with  black,  before  which  is  generally 
a  narrow  faint  Imml  where  the  grayish  scales  predominate  over  the  black.  The 
remainder  of  the  wing  Is  generally  uniformly  marbled,  but  occasionally  the  narrow 
(lark  line  Imrilerlng  the  lotver  half  of  the  ontslde  of  the  middle  ban<l  continues  on  In  a 
stn^ght  line  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  wing  at  the  tcnnination  of  the  second  Huhcostal 
ucn'ule.  The  ocellus  of  the  upper  surface  appears  again  lieneatb.  very  prominently 
pnpllled  with  white.  souirtlmeH  so  much  ho  as  to  appear  almost  altogether  as  a  white 
spot:  the  spots  In  tlie  other  interspaces  are  generally  larger,  more  prominent  and 
paler;  nervnres  not  flecked  with  white. 

.Mxlomen  blackish  brown  throughout  with  a  few  tawny  scales  at  the  tip  of  the  apical 
joint.  Male  apiicndages  (32 1."!)  :  Upper  organ  with  the  centrum  Htarcely  arched  longl- 
tnilinally.  so  that  Its  upper  surface  and  the  meilian  line  uf  the  hook  lie  In  nearly  a 
straight  line;  hooli  considerably  arched  above,  the  under  surface  a  little  arcuate  In  a 
contrary  sense,  or  nearly  straight  but  deeply  ami  roundly  excised  at  the  base,  the  tip 
scarcely  uncinate  and  the  whole  scan^ely  more  than  three  times  an  long  as  broad ;  lat- 
eral anus  very  slender,  nearly  eipial  ou  the  apical  half,  mneh  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  liook.  ClanpH  with  the  apical  fourtli  equal,  the  tip  obllc|uely  truncate.  Its 
searcely  produced  upper  angle  lieing  provided,  like  the  apical  third  of  tlic  upper  sur- 
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f»ce,  with  Hve  or  sis  sm»ll  Imt  ilistliict.  Ilnely  poiiitnl  ik'nilcli>s  lUrcttiHl  npwanl  an<l 
lurkn'anl.  wllli  siniclr  nilnuU'  lU'iitlc illations  l>etn-e(Mi  them. 


Mi'iLOirpiiii'iils  In  milliiitftn-a. 

MALKS. 

FRHALRK. 

Lrojcth  of  luniciK'  SJi  nm>. 

fimnll^t. 

Avprait*-. 

LatvpHt. 
2. 

SiiiiUlPst. 

Average. 'ijirjti-Hl. 

23-1 

1      27. 

hin<llil>sfitiid  tarsi.... 
fiir«  lllnr  BiHl  (arxl.... 

1  i. 

DtvrrilHHl  (rum  S  J  2S- 

Androconia  (46:8).  Tapprln|;toth{'tnl{l<ltc. then  fornbrlof  dlNtanco  (>qDa1aDd  then 
(apeiin^  akbIo  I't'^  f^  sharpened  prnfll  point  to  the  apical  thread,  which  Ih  not  inore 
thau  one  foartli  of  the  whole;  apieal  tlireoiUet!'  expanding.  Total  length,  .4  mm. ; 
basal  breadth.  Mt2  nin). 

Bgg  (64:2).  Short  ami  stout,  barrel -shapeil,  the  top  domeil.  the  base  broailly 
rounded ;  largest  in  the  mkhllc  anil  about  onc-tlftli  higher  than  broad :  sides  with  abnnt 
eighteen  vertical  riilgot  and  furrows  liavlng  a  verj  zlgthg  course,  the  former  pinched  at 
the  summit  and  bnttresseil  at  every  angle  by  the  thickened  ends  of  cross  lines,  which 
scarcely  extend  half  way  across  the  int«n<paces  and  do  not  meet  those  of  the  next 
vertical  ridge,  but  Intcrdlgltate  with  them ;  several  of  the  riba  unite  or  die  out  as  the 
egg  beglnti  to  narrow  above,  or  even  before  that.  Color  yellowUh  white  when  laid 
(Braan) ;  afterwardti  the  Interspaces  arc  dnll  plumbeous  yellow,  the  cross  lines,  and 
summits  of  the  vertical  ridges  sllverj'  white.  The  nilcropyle  rosette  i»  a  tracery  of 
delicately  mar^ncd  irregnlar  polygonal  cells,  growing  slightly  smaller  towanl  the  cen- 
tre, the  whole  covering  an  area  about  .2  mm.  in  dlameterT  an<l  appearing  to  overlie  a 
thick,  silvery  white,  chittnous  mass  (the  common  meeting  ground  of  the  vertical  rtba) . 
excepting  for  a  clear  central  space  .05  mm.  In  diameter,  in  which  about  eigiit  hlte- 
sliaped  minute  cells  dixtinctly  radiate  aronnd  a  common  centre,  siirronnded  by  a  single 
row  of  the  outer  rosette ;  the  lai^est  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  rosette  haa  a  diameter 
of  about  0.025  mm.     Height  of  egg,  1.S5  mm.;  width,  1.1  mm. 

CateipiUar.  Fint  etage.  (70:S;  74:11).  Head  (7B:l'l)olMcurepalegreen, coarsely 
punctate,  the  puuctae  slightly  Infnscateil  at  the  bottom,  rangeil  very  regularly  In 
ol>ll<|ne  rows  .03  mm.  apart,  each  with  an  Inconspicuous  pointed  hair,  which  scarcely 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  puncture,  but  is  occa-sionally  larger,  or  about  .04  mm.  In 
length;  besides  there  are  a  few  definitely  arrange<l.  stout,  blunt,  curving,  pellucid 
hairs  about  .03  in  length,  arising  from  hrown  dots.  viz. .  on  either  side  three  in  a  hori- 
eontal  line  midway  up  the  face,  of  which  the  two  inner  are  close  together  next  the 
itnmmit  of  the  frontal  triangle,  and  the  outer  forms  the  lowest  of  a  vertical  scries  of 
three;  between  the  middle  ones  of  the  two  series  but  nearer  the  upper  U  another;  and 
there  are  others  below  all.  Ocelli  black;  mouth  parts  of  the  color  of  the  head, 
tliemandlblessllghtly  testaceous.  Body  largest  at  anterior  extremity  and  taperlnj;  liack- 
wanl  slightly,  but  on  tlic  final  segments  more  rapidly ;  terminal  segment  terminating 
on  either  side  in  a  bluntly  conical  point  l>earlng  a  papilla  and  hair.  Color  pallid  be- 
ueatb,  plnmbeous  alwve.  with  a  brownish  fuscous  dorsal  stripe,  a  moderately  narrow 
supralateral  line  and  a  broad  stiguiatal  1>and ;  papillae  hemispherical ;  stigmata  iilack- 
Ish  fuscoux:  legs  very  pale  brownish.     L«-ngtli  2.3  mm.  at  birth. 

SrfOHd  ttayf  (87:17).  Head  very  pale  greenish  brown  with  a  pair  of  very  faint 
e<(nidlstant  vertical  stripes  on  either  side;  ocelli  black;  mouth  parts,  excepting  the 
dark  testaceous  edge  of  the  mandibles,  of  the  color  of  the  head.  Bmly  above  greenish 
gray,  tinged  with  bluisli  green  on  the  thoracic  segments,  especially  In  front;  a  dorsal 
stripe,  dark  bluish  green  In  front,  changing  posteriorly  throngh  greenish  brown  to  pale 
reddish  brown,  edged  throughout  finely  and  faintly  with  white;  a  suprantlgmatal  pale 
reildish  brown  thread ;  a  broad  greenish  brown  iaterostlgmatal  band,  more  grcenlKh  In 
front,  more  reddish  behimi;  ane<inally  broail,  cloudy  and  ftdnt,  dnll  greenish  stigmatal 
band;  the  sulMtlginatal  fold  dnll  yellowish;  a  ventrostigmatal  pale  brown  band,  and 
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the  under  surface  with  the  Icgit  aD<I  prole)j;H  p&le  green,  the  le^s  a  little  iDfuHcated. 
Hairs  pellDcId,  seated  on  green  papDIfte,  slightly  darker  thftn  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body.     Spiracles  minute  and  black.    Length,  T.5  mm. ;  width  of  head,  1  mm. 

Thinl  Oage  (87 :  18).  Head  pilose,  with  three  dark  stripes  on  either  side,  continnoDs 
with  tliOHe  of  the  body.  Body  light  green,  with  a  dark  dorsal  stripe,  a  ilark  latero- 
stlgmatal  line  and  a  dark  stlgmatal  band  which  runs  to  the  anal  horns.  Length,  10 
mm.  (after  Holmgren). 

La»t  stage.  Head  green,  with  nix  rown  of  brown  pnncturcK.  Boily  pale  pea-green 
with  (lark  brown  lincH  along  the  sides,  and  a  greenish  brown  dorsal  spot  on  each  seg- 
ment.   I*g»concolorouM;  spiracles  black.    Length.  8S  mm.  (after  Fyles). 

Chiyaalls.  Head  amber,  with  a  brown  dash  each  side.  Wings  ]>ea-Rreeii,  outlined 
and  streaked  with  brown.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  darker  green  dorsal 
line,  nnnicrous  longitudinal  rows  of  brown  dotH.  and  the  extremity  roseate.  Length. 
l(i  mm. ;  breadth,  G  mm.  (after  Fylcs). 

Geographical  diBtrlbntioil  (18 : 2) .  This  is  a  circuinpolar  Bi>ccics 
inhubiting  both  worlds  and  three  continente.  In  Europe  it  wae  long  sup- 
I>oaed  to  be  confined  to  points  north  of  61°  N.  Lat.,  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Ltipland  and  Finland,  but  has  latterly  been  found  in  isolated  spots  some- 
what south  of  this,  about  Stockhuhn  and  in  the  Baltic  islands  southeaet  of 
that  city  (Thedeniiis,  Holmgren),  about  St.  Petersburg  (Miischler)  and 
even  as  far  aa  the  neighboriiood  of  Riga  in  Kussia  in  Lat.  56°  30'  (Berg). 
In  Asia  it  is  less  known  but  it  apparently  occurs  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  Siberia,  as  it  is  found  on  the  noithern  banks  of  the  Aniiu:  in 
eastern  Asia  (Bremer,  Eversinann),  which  would  mean  farther  south  than 
its  greatest  southern  extension  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  as  much  as  five 
degrees  or  more,  since  the  river  in  part  of  its  course  reaches  Lat.  48°. 

In  Xorth  America  it  has  been  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent 
by  Captain  Gideon  Geddcs,  who  obtained  it  at  Emerald  Lake,  at  a  high 
altitude,  in  British  Columbia,  Lat.  52°,  Long.  118°,  and  by  Mr.  Macoun, 
who  took  it  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  beyond  our  territory.  But  just  as  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  old  world  it  appears  l»  be  found  much  further  south 
than  on  the  western,  so  in  eastern  America,  its  range  so  far  as  known  is 
much  further  south  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  only 
authority  who  gi^es  a  very  high  northern  locality  is  Kink,  who  says  it 
occurs  in  Greenland,  the  southernmost  extremity  of  which  lies  at  about  the 
altitude  of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg ;  but  on  the  continent  proper  it 
has  not  been  taken  farther  north  than  York  Factory  on  the  west  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay  about  I.*at.  S^*"  (GcfTcken).  In  the  west  it  has  also  been 
taken  at  Albany  River  (Brit.  Mus.)  at  Moose  Factory,  James  Bay, 
in  the  hititiide  of  the  British  Columbia  locality  (Haydon),  and  atNcpigon 
above  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher)  ;  and  in  the  east  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Labrador  at  Nain,  Lat.  SK'  24'  (Boisduval),  Hopcilale  (Moschler, 
Paekard),  and  Square  Island  Harbor  (Packard),  the  last  at  about  Lat. 
52°  30'. 

lietween  tliesc  points  the  only  places  where  it  has  been  found  are  far 
south  of  either.      One  is  the  ucighlwrhood  of  Quebec  about  46°   50', 
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where  it  occurs  at  Gotuin  8wam|)  about  three  miles  from  the  city  near 
Bci^nUle,  and  also  at  a  niarshy  spot  or  moving  bog  called  Lake  Savanna 
(Bowles,  Fyles),  while  another  is  at  Ottawa,  where  Mr.  Fletcher  took  one 
specimen  in  a  city  garden.  Our  last  locality  is  somewhat  further  south 
etUI,  and  brings  it  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  of  New 
England,  \\z.,  the  Orono-Stillwater  bog  just  north  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
(Braun),  about  44°  45',  the  point  of  its  occurrence  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  arctic  regions  in  either  hemisphere.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  found 
in  similar  localities  in  the  region  between  this  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Hannta  and  larval  food  idanta.  ^Vfae^ever  it  occurs  it  is  confined  to 
morasses,  and  even  to  very  limited  stations  within  tbem.  Holmgren 
calls  particular  attention  to  this,  stating  that  it  is  found,  on  the  rock)' 
islands  near  Stockholm,  only  where  sphagnum  abounds  and  that  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  therefrom  in  a  marshy  area  of  about  fifty  acres  he  bas  searohed  in 
^-ain  for  it ;  the  latter  lies  higher  above  the  surface  of  tiie  water  than 
the  former,  which  on  its  part  is  also  poorer  in  grasses.  Exactly  the  same 
is  true  near  Bangor,  and  Fylea  describes  the  Quebec  locality  as  a  sphagnum 
marsb  in  which  one  sinks  to  the  knee.  The  Orono-Stillwater  bog  is  a 
morass  several  miles  in  extent,  but  jutta's  flight  is  confined,  as  I  learn 
from  Professor  Carl  Braun,  the  discoverer  of  the  locality,  to  a  limited  section 
only  a  few  acres  in  extent.  On  vbiting  the  place  in  company  with  Mr. 
Braun  1  found  the  bog  at  this  point  a  level  morass  of  sphagnum  moss, 
walking  in  which  with  utmost  care  one  always  sank  more  than  ankle  deep 
in  water ;  it  was  thinly  covered  with  a  small  growth  of  spruce  and  juni[>ei' 
and  sprinkled  with  little  bunches  or  hummocks  of  Firus  arbutifolia.  Ledum 
latifolium  and  Kalmia  glauea ;  on  these  hummocks  grew  also,  but  sparsely, 
a  little  very  thin  grass  and  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  Juncus  articulatus  or  n 
clump  of  Sarracenia.  There  was  besides  a  slender,  sedge-like  plant  less 
abundant  here  than  the  Juncus.  On  exammation,  we  discovered  that  the 
Juncus  grew  almost  exclusively  in  the  very  restricted  area  of  the  morass 
liccupied  by  the  butterfly,  and  hence  we  conjectured  this  must  here  be  the 
food  plant  of  the  caterj)illar.  In  the  more  open  parts  of  the  morass,  the 
Juncus  disap[)earcd,  as  did  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sphagnum,  the  latter 
being  replaced  by  another  sort  of  moss,  which  was  accompanied  by  Andro- 
meda {lolifolia,  and  by  a  great  abundance  of  the  slender  sedge  above 
mentioned. 

Holmgren  tried  the  young  cateqiillars  which  he  hatched  upon  various 
plants  from  the  morass,  including  cloudberry,  moss,  grasses  and  lichens, 
and  they  took  readily  to  the  grasses.  Berg  on  the  other  hand  asserts  that 
a  caterpillar,  which  lived  with  him  for  twelve  days  but  died  before  its  first 
moult,  fed  on  a  lichen  (Brj-opogon)  which  he  gave  it,  deceived  by  my 
mistake  in  su[>[)osing  Ocncis  setnidea  fed  on  lichen.  I  can  only  think  he 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  caterpillar  of  jutta  actually  fed  upon  it. 
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Fytee  has  recently  raised  ttie  iDBect  to  maturity  on  Carex  oligoepemia.  I 
fitK]  it  takes  readily  to  lawn  grass. 

OvlpoBitloii  and  lanral  habits-  Holmgren  eecured  eggs  from  impris- 
oned females  which  were  laid  indiscnminatingly  on  cloudberry,  grass, 
lichens,  and  the  walls  and  lid  of  the  enclosure.  Braun's  similar  experi- 
ment in  Bangor  resulted  in  only  three  or  four  eggs  laid  on  the  netting. 
Fletcher  ohtained  eggs  on  netting  on  a  female  confined  over  graas.  Holm- 
gren's eggs  hatched  in  19  days,  and  Berg's  in  16 ;  those  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Braun  in  14  days,  Fyles'  in  14,  and  Fletcher's  in  from  14  to  18  days. 
The  young  larva,  according  to  Holmgren,  is  very  sluggish,  after  the 
manner  of  eatyrids,  and  it  is  from  7-9  days  before  the  first  moult  occurs, 
hut  Fyles  gives  only  five  days  for  hie  Canadian  specimens ;  mine  on  the 
contrary,  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  passed  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  first 
stage,  and  Fletcher  had  the  same  experience  with  his.  Fyles  says  it  feeds 
at  first  head  downwards  on  the  edge  of  the  blade,  afterwards  bites  off  the 
end  of  a  blade,  and  thereafter  feeds  head  upward  from  the  bitten  end, 
gradually  retreating  down  the  shortened  blade ;  but  one  of  mine,  from 
eggs  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  ate  at  the  start  head  upward  from  the  tip 
of  a  broken  blade.    It  feeds  while  young  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

ZiUe  Uatoxy.  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Braun  for  information 
concerning  the  seasons  of  this  insect  with  us,  which  is  single  brooded,  and, 
in  his  experience,  first  appears  near  Bangor  in  the  last  week  of  May  and 
flies  for  about  a  month.  The  earliest  one  be  has  taken  was  caught  May 
22  ;  the  females  appear  about  a  week  af^r  the  advent  of  the  males  and 
tly  a  little  longer  or  until  June  22,  the  butterfly  living  about  three 
weeks.  Fggs  have  been  obtained  by  him  June  13  and  June  22.  About 
Quebec  they  are  said  to  appear  from  May  31  to  June  15  by  Fyles,  who 
obtained  eggs  on  June  17.  Mr.  Fletcher  at  Ottawa  obtained  eggs  July 
'A.  In  Labrador  Miischler  says  they  are  found  in  June  and  July.  In 
.Sweden  they  began  to  fly  one  year  in  considerable  numbers,  according  to 
Holmgren,  on  June  12,  females  were  first  taken  on  the  14th  and  by  July  3 
only  females  were  to  be  found  and  these  outflown  ;  males  had  disappeared 
by  June  20,  and  eggs  were  obtained  June  30  to  the  number  of  ninety  fttim 
tour  females.      Berg,  at  Riga,  obt^ned  an  egg  laid  on  June  9. 

In  Europe,  according  to  Holmgren,  the  caterpillar  moults  twice  before 
winter,  when  it  goes  into  hibernation  and  completes  its  transformations  in 
the  spring ;  but  in  Canada,  according  to  Fyles,  the  only  one  who  has  carried 
it  to  maturity,  it  moults  fotu*  or  five  times  before  hibernation,  and  scarcely 
feeds  more  in  the  spring,  changing  to  chrysalis  April  21 ;  how  long  the 
chrysalis  period  lasts  he  does  not  state.  From  observations  the  present 
season  I  find  that  in  changing  its  skin  the  first  time  the  little  caterpillar  is 
motionless  for  at  least  three  days. 

The  male  while  living  possesses  no  odor  perceptible  to  the  human  senses 
from  the  discal  streak  of  androconia  on  the  front  wing. 
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O.  aello  of  the  European  Alps  is  more  nearly  allied  to  this  species  than 
to  any  other  European  form  or  to  O.  semidea.  Indeed  the  two  species 
discussed  in  this  work  beloDg  to  distinct  sections  of  the  genus. 

Habits,  flight,  and  posttire.  I  have  only  once  seen  jutta  in  flight, 
and  then  only  for  a  second  as  one  flew  to  my  feet  and  was  captured.  Mr. 
Braun  tells  me  that  it  has  rather  a  quick  flight,  is  hard  to  catch,  rarely 
rises  above  the  tops  of  the  kalmia  and  other  low  bushes  of  the  swamp, 
seldom  alights,  and  is  fond  of  circling  around  the  clumps  of  juniper  which 
occur  here  and  there.  When  it  alights  it  is  generally  upon  the  tree  trunket, 
and  ID  the  pairing  season,  the  female,  according  to  Holmgren,  usually 
rests  high  up  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  in  this  search  after  females  that  the 
males  fly  around  and  up  the  trees. 

It  is  easily  startled ;  when  it  walks,  it  moves  by  little  starts,  with  each 
movement  advancing  less  than  a  fourth  of  ite  length,  the  wings  parted  from 
each  other  either  less  than  45°  or  about  100° ;  and  if  blown  upon  when  at  rest 
it  at  once  tucks  its  fore  wings  between  its  closed  hind  pair  to  reduce  the 
surface  affected :  but  seems  hardly  to  be  diaturbed  when  the  ant«nnal  tips 
are  tickled  with  a  hair. 

When  at  rest  for  the  night,  hanging  from  the  muslin  roof  of  the  enclosure 
in  which  it  was  placed,  I  noticed  that  its  legs  were  sprawled  widely  apart, 
the  wings  hung  back  to  back,  the  costal  edge  of  the  front  pair  a  little  below 
that  of  the  hind  [uiir,  and  the  antennae,  arched  about  equally  at  the  two 
ends,  the  main  stalk  at  an  angle  of  about  100°  with  the  costal  edge  of  tlie 
fore  wings,  were  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  body  by  45°,  and  divari- 
cated about  100°.  Resting  during  the  day  it  assumes  much  the  same  posi- 
tion, but  the  fore  wings  are  then  brought  forward  so  that  the  costal  edge 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the  antennae  are  parted  at 
right  angles. 

Enwnlaa.  VVe  know  nothing  as  yet  of  any  parasites  of  this  insect ;  but 
Fyles  states  that  he  once  lost  a  specimen  through  a  kingbird,  Tyrannus 
tjTannus,  which  "gave  chase  to  the  butterfly,  and,  after  much  doubling 
and  twisting,  caught  it  and  disposed  of  it  effectually." 

Deaidorata.  Our  main  need  b  a  better  knowledge  of  the  later  stages 
of  the  caterpillar  and  of  the  chrysalis,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  pupiation 
with  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar  in  the  spring ;  the  existing  descriptions 
are  quite  insufficient.  Where  in  a  morass,  mostly  under  water,  can  the 
half  grown  larva  find  a  suitable  place  to  hibernate  ;  and  where  in  the  still 
hi^er  waters  of  spring  can  the  caterpillar  securely  pupate?  Mr.  Edwards 
found  that  caterpillars  hatched  from  June  eggs  sent  to  West  Virginia  from 
Montreal  would  eat  nothing,  but  seemed  disposed  to  hibernate  at  once.  Is 
this  ever  the  case  in  their  home  ?  The  difference  between  the  obser^'ations 
of  Holmgren  and  Fyles  also  needs  explanation.  Do  the  differing  accounts 
indicate  that  the  insect  is  sometimes  one  year  and  sometimes  two  years  in 
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completing  its  cycle  of  changes  ?  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  Holm- 
gren's youDg  caterpillars  could  feed  up  in  the  spring  to  appear  upon  the  wing 
at  the  early  date  of  their  normal  appearance  in  Sweden.  Or  is  it  another  in- 
stance of  the  greater  intensity  of  life  in  America?  The  brief  and  regular  time 
of  the  butterfly's  flight  would  seem  to  indicate  uniformity  in  the  larval  habits, 
and  the  unusual  temperatures  to  which  the  northern  insect  was  subjected 
may  account  for  that  exception  in  which  the  caterjiillars  did  not  survive. 
Search  for  the  butterfly  should  be  made  in  the  first  half  of  June  in  all 
sphagnum  morasses  in  northern  New  England  and  Canada  to  learn  more  of 
its  distribution  ;  it  is  useless  to  search  for  it  outside  of  such  a  spot.  North- 
western subarctic  America  should  also  be  searched.  Does  the  pupa  under- 
go its  transformations  in  a  cell  as  in  O.  semidea,  or  hanging  like  ordinary 
Nymphalids?     Fyles  does  not  tell  ua.     Has  the  creature  any  parasites? 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS.— OENEIS  JUTTA. 

Egg.  Imago. 

PI.  W.  flg.  2.    Colored.  PI.  U :  tig.  n.     Female,  lioth  nurfsccs. 

CaKrpillar.  ^'-  ^-    Male  alMloniliml  ap|>eni]a^B. 

PI.  70,  flg.  2.    Caterpillar  at  birth.  « ■  2-    Male  upper  surface  (ore  wing,  to 

74: 11.    Caterpillar  at  (.Irth,  colored.  "how  <Uic«l  streak. 

78:1*.    Head  of  cateniUlar,  flntt  Blase.  W:  2,    AndroRonluni  from  tbe  streak. 

87:  17.    Caterpillar,  second  stage.  OenenU, 

1&    Caterpillar,  tliird  stage.  PI.  18,  Ag.  2.    Dlgtrlbution  In  H.  America. 


CERCYONIS  SPEYER. 

.   BC,      Hinots  Scudd.,  SfU.  rev.  Am.  butt-,  6  (18^) 
(NotHinoisHabn.) 

Tgpe.—Pap.  alopt  Fobr. 

Plunbeth  tbe  rise  witb  ber  purple  favor, 
Qlowelh  tbe  cleft  with  her  golden  ring. 
'Twixt  the  two  brown  buttertlTes  waver, 
Lightly  settle,  and  sleepily  swing. 

JEAN  INGELOW.— IMBldwi. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brotbers. 

SHAKKHpiCAnE  .—Hamlet. 

Imafo(52:4).  Head  small,  pretty  uniformly  tufted  with  rather  Ian); hairs;  front 
fnll.  depressed  a  little  above,  protuberant  In  the  middle  below,  scarcely  narrower  than 
the  eyes,  broader  than  hiRh,  the  middle  of  the  upper  posterior  border  projecting 
roundly  &  little  between  the  ant«ttnae,  lower  ed^e  rather  abrupt,  pretty  well  rounded; 
vertex  small,  depressed,  the  anterior  edjcc  corresponding  reversely  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  tlie  front ;  flanks  pretty  full ;  upper  border  of  the  eye  distinctly  an^ulated  op- 
posite the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae.  Eyes  of  moderate  size,  pretty  full,  naked. 
Antennae  inserted  In  the  middle  of  the  head.  In  a  broad,  shallow  pit  separating  the 
front  and  vertex,  their  interior  bases  In  close  contiguity  and  the  exterior  edge  striking 
the  Hanks;  cousidcrably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  from  forty  to  forty- 
tjve  joints.  Increasing  very  sllglitly  and  very  gradually  in  size  on  the  apical  third,  the 
last  two  joints  diminishing  to  a  broaiUy  rounded  apex ;  transversely  circular,  the  clnb 
a  little  depreHse<l.  minutely  carlnate  along  the  nnder  surface.  Palpi  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  eye,  slender,  compressed,  the  apical  one-thlnl  as  long  as  the  middle 
Joint;  profusely  clothed  beneath  with  long,  above  with  short  hairs,  alt  compacted  in 
a  vertical  plane. 
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Prothoraclc  lobeM  vpry  Kiuall.  apprcsseil  at  Itase  U>  a  tliin  pellicle,  nuililenly  expand- 
ing a1>oTe  to  a  transversa  tumlil  iiiilsh.  coinparatirfly  lance,  icIoboM  and  well  roimileil 
Interiorly,  exteriorly  exteiiillnj;  to  a  <lawnwan1  curviiis.  dlsitate,  bluntly  po<nte<l  pro- 
jection, taperini{  botb  In  lielfclit  and  length;  Interiorly  It  In  an  Ion;;  an  hleh  and  the 
brewltli  excee<lK  the  lenjcth  abciDt  four  times.  Patatlia nimlcrately  convex,  the  posterior 
lube  pivtty  broail  at  Imnc,  scarcely  ttvlce  an  Ionic  as  broad,  rapitlly  and  pretty  reKOl^rlj 
taperintc.  the  interior  odijc  nearly  Htralfcht,  the  exterior  concave,  the  tip  blantly  pnlnt^l. 

Fore  wln^M  (38:1)  not  )[reatty  pr<xlnceil  at  the  apox;  costal  margin  pretty  regularly 
thooKh  not  tfreatly  convex  thrau)tliout ;  enter  margin  much  the  same,  but  more  or  less 
flattened!  alonfc  the  middle;  inner  niarxin  straight,  the  Inwer  outer  anKle  pretty  well 
founded  off.  Costal  nervnre  greatly  swollen  at  the  ba.se  for  a  iltstancc  e<iaal  to  the 
width  of  the  cell;  Hrst  two  snperlor  subcostal  nervules  arising  close  to  the  tip  of  the 
c«ll:  the  latter  a  little  lesN  than  half  as  Ioqk  as  the  wlnic  an<l  but  little  more  than  twice 
•s  long  as  braait ;  median  a  little  enlart;eil  at  the  base,  very  m^dually  dimlulshlng  In 
tilie  half  way  Ui  its  ilrst  divarication ;  su))median  with  a  basal  enlar){einent  similar  to 
that  of  the  median.  As  an  accessary  sexual  peculiarity,  the  male  has  the  whole  of  the 
npper  surface  of  the  cell  and  all  the  region  Immetllately  sarroundlne  It  covered  with 
nther  louK  recnnibeDl  hairs,  direct*^  from  In  front  backward;  there  Is  also  In  the 
lower  median  Interspace  near  its  base  and  also  below  and  a  little  within  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  medlo-snbinedian  and  submedlo-lntemal  Interspaces,  rather  small,  uencrally 
trian^lar  patches  of  partially  erect  scales,  reiving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  wini;. 

Hind  wings  wlt^  the  costal  mai^n  arched  at  the  base,  pretty  ri^Kutarly  convex 
beyond,  the  upper  outer  angle  very  well  rounded  but  a  little  prominent,  outer  border 
scarcely  angnUted  at  the  npper  median  nervule,  ou  either  side  of  it  but  little  convex 
and  minutely  crennUte;  Inner  margin  slightly  convex,  beyond  the  abdomen  roundly 
excised.  Nervale  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median  a  little  lieyond  Its  last  divarica- 
tion and  the  subcostal  as  far  beyond  the  basal  curve  of  the  lowest  branch ;  Hrst  median 
nervDie  originating  opposite  the  basal  curve  of  the  last  subcostal  nervule. 

Androconla  exceedingly  slender,  tapering  from  the  very  base  to  the  merest  thread 
with  greftt  r^cularity,  expanding  at  tip  by  a  short  and  rather  thick  hunch  of  lateral 
threadlets. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  neariy  one-third  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae;  tarsi  not  so  long  as  the  tibiae,  consisting,  lu  the  male,  of  an  undivided  Joint, 
termhiBted  by  a  produced,  constricted,  conical  apex,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  central 
spine;  In  the  female,  of  Ave  very  IndisUnct  Joints,  the  first  three-flfths  of  the  tarsal 
length,  the  others  decreasing  slightly  and  r^^larly  to  the  tip  and  apparently  quite  un- 
armed; 1^  wholly  unarmed  excepting  by  the  rather  sparse  clothing  of  long  hairs, 
which  spread  a  little,  especially  on  the  outer  side,  and  In  the  male  more  than  In  the 
female;  middle  tibiae  a  little  more  than  three-fonrths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae. 
Tibiae  fnmbihed,  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface,  with  a  row  of  rather  distant, 
moderately  long,  forward  and  a  little  outward  directed  spines,  the  terminal  ones  de- 
velope<l  into  long  and  slender  spurs ;  first  joint  of  tarsi  longer  than  the  next  three 
joints  together,  the  second  next  In  length  and  twice  as  long  as  the  fourth  which  Is 
shortest ;  the  third  and  fifth  cijnal ;  whole  under  surface  of  tiie  tarsi  liberally  supplied 
wiUi  rather  short  splneu,  conllneil  mostly  to  a  double  median  row  and,  on  either  side, 
a  lateral  row,  t^e  latter  the  larger  and  their  terminal  spines  In  each  Joint  slightly 
cnrvcd  and  a  little  larger  than  the  others ;  claws  regularly  and  rather  strongly  cnrvetl, 
qnlte slender,  scarcely comprcssc<l.  bluntly  po1nte<l;  pulvlllus minute. trausvemely  ovate, 
upon  an  enlarged  peduncle;  paronychia  consisting  on  either  side  of  two  members,  an 
npper,  slender,  straight,  regularly  tapering  and  very  pointed  lamina,  as  long  as  the 
claw ;  and  a  lower.  Incurved,  short,  feathery,  equal  ribbon,  halt  as  long. 

Male  abdominal  appendages :  npper  oncan  rather  slender,  the  centmm  strongly  com- 
presses!, laterally  triangular,  scarcely  arched  above,  the  hook  very  slender  and  equal, 
elegantly  cun'ol.  its  upper  edge  in  direct  continuation  of  that  of  the  centrum,  strongly 
and  eiinally  compresseil,  considerably  longer  than  ttie  cenlnmi.  bluntly  pointed  at  tip ; 
sides  of  the  centmm  snpportlng  near  the  middle  a  pair  of  lateral  nnns.  slender,  taper- 
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Ing,  polDteil,  directed  backwftrd.  Incurved,  \e»»  tlian  niic-tliird  bh  Iotik  >m  the  liook. 
ClaspH  Htranglj  ot>nipre»HC(l.  not  iiicuri'ed.  rather  hroad  at  the  bftse,  but  DaiTOwinK 
throuicliunt,  lUoHtl;  on  the  distal  half,  whlcli  in  1>eiit  a  little  upwaixl  and  terminates  In 
a  blnnt  [lolnt;  upper  mancin  of  the  clasp  slwut  an  lon^  as  the  hook  of  the  upper  orfcan. 

Bgg.  Somewhat  tibort  Iwrrel-shapeO,  but  dtminlshlng  greatly  In  alze  on  the  upper 
half,  the  apex,  which  Ib  broMlly  trnncated  and  [llatlnctly  separated  from  the  Hides,  a 
little  convex;  hl);her  than  bro8<I,  broadest  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thlnls,  the 
base  nllghtly  convex,  the  Nlden  a  little  Inflated ;  itldeH  fumlxhcd  with  a  large  number  of 
distinct,  bnt  not  very  prominent,  longitudinal  rllis  and  traversed  transversely  by  numer- 
ous delicate,  raised  lines;  at  the  sommit  the  louf;itudlnal  ribs  arc  connected  by  an 
Irregular,  wavy  rim,  Iwtween  which  an<l  the  ndcropyle  is  a  similar  circlet;  surface 
minutely  fcranulose.  Mlcropyle  formed  of  minute,  roundish,  poly^nal  cells,  decreas- 
ing in  Hize  toward  the  centre.  boan<led  by  line  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  blrtb.  Head  regularly  rounded,  of  eijaal  height  an<l  brewlth.  the 
upper  half,  as  far  as  a  line  running  from  the  largest  ocellus  to  a  point  about  one-third 
way  down  the  frontal  triangle,  but  avoiding  the  ocellar  field,  pretty  coarsely  and 
rather  abondantly  puut^tured;  anterior  ocellus  twice  as  large  as  any  of  the  others. 
Body  depressed  alMve  betvs-ccn  the  laterodorsal  rows  of  appendages;  terminal  segment 
s<iuarely  truncate,  the  only  Indication  of  the  subsequent  bifnrcatlon  being  in  the 
papillae  which  give  rise  to  long  teniiinal  lialrs.  Body  furnished  with  elevatiKl  papillae 
giving  rise  to  peculiar  appendages  and  placed  In  horizontal  rowu,  as  follows :  a  tho- 
racic medlodorsal  series,  and  the  fallowing  over  the  whole  body ;  a  laterodorsal  series, 
two  to  a  segment  (the  posterior  slightly  the  lower  anil  Its  appendage  growing  contin- 
ually shorter  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  body) ,  the  appendages  of  both  directed 
forward  on  the  thoracic,  backward  on  the  alMlomlnal,  segments;  asuprastlgmatal  series, 
one  to  a  segment,  centrally  placed,  and  Its  appendage  directed  forward;  and  an  Infra- 
sttgmatal  series,  tAs-o  to  a  segment,  the  posterior  a  little  higher  than  the  anterior,  the 
a|ipendages  of  both  d1rcctc<l  backward.  The  appendages  above  the  spiracles  (86 ;  39) 
consist  of  exceedingly  long,  scarcely  tapering,  compressed  hairs,  bent  very  strongly  a 
little  alfove  the  base,  so  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  convex  surface  distantly  and 
rather  sinuously  serrulate;  those  beiow  the  spiracles  arc  somewhat  sliorter  and  not  so 
greatly  cun-ed.  Leg.s  rather  long,  not  very  stout,  tapering,  the  claw  rather  short  and 
Htout.  tapering  rather  rapidly,  pretty  strongly  and  reguliu-ly  curved ;  ventral  prolegs 
armed  with  five,  anal  prolegs  with  seven  booklets,  arranged  In  a  slight  curve,  eqnal. 
the  basal  half  nearly  straight,  the  distal  strongly  curved,  distant  front  one  another  by 
less  than  their  own  width.  Spiracles  circular,  a  little  elevated,  on  slightly  constricted 
stalks. 

Matora  oaterpUlar.  Hewl  apprcMse<l  globose,  a  Uttle  flattened  above,  pretty  full  In 
front,  broadest  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  ocelli,  narrowing  bat  little  above,  the  surface 
uniformly  and  rather  sparsely  stndiled  with  smaU,  bluntly  conical  papillae.  Ocelli  five 
in  number,  four  In  an  open  curve,  of  which  the  flrst.  thlr<l  and  fourth  are  similar  in 
size  and  equidistant,  the  secoud  much  larger  and  approiimat«d  to  the  first,  the  fifth 
posterior  and  at  the  angle  of  an  e<|ual  armed  right  angle  uniting  the  second  and  fourth. 
Frontal  triangle  slender,  witli  straight  sides,  reacltlng  the  middle  of  the  upper  l;alf  of 
the  head,  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broa<l.  lAbrum  narrow,  nearly  as  long  as  wide,  angu- 
larly and  considerably  emarginate.  Antennae  small,  ttie  first  Joint  mammiform,  the 
second  inconsplcuons.  hardly  half  as  long  as  broad,  forming  a  jsmaJl  and  tapering  ring. 
the  third  cylindrical,  about  two  and  a  lialf  times  longer  than  broad  and  less  than  half 
tut  broad  as  the  first,  bearing  at  tip  a  not  long,  tapering  bristle,  and,  laterally,  the 
minute  cylindrical  fourth  Joint.    Mantiibles  stont,  broad,  chisel  edged. 

Body  cylindrical,  slightly  flattened  beneath,  largest  at  the  second  abdominal  segment 
and  tapering  equally  forward  and  backward  as  far  as  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  and 
then  more  rapidly;  anal  boms  sliort,  slender,  conical,  widely  separated,  the  segment 
truncate  between  them.  Abdominal  segments  divided  above  by  creases  Into  sic  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  anterior,  as  far  as  the  spiracles,  it  twice  as  large  a»  one  of  th« 
others  which  are  equal ;  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  are  divided  Into  five 
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M|Dal  nectionn.  Surface  ovpm)  ibiiiiilAiitly  with  mlnnto,  cnnlral  papillae,  each  bearing 
a  ItftckwanlHlirectci  hliini-tippeii  or  minutely  fork-tipped  hair  two  or  three  times  as 
Innit  as  the  papilla.  Spiracles  minotp,  oval,  lenticiiiar.  Legs  small,  conical.  Pmlcgs 
rather  stout,  short,  conical. 

CbiTMdla.  On  a  sl<le  view  the  ventral  marifln  U  perfectly  straight  below  until  the 
wiDR  ca»es  are  reachnl.  tlicn  It  is  ;;<.-Dtly.  slightly,  and  broaiUy  swollen,  bejonil  which 
it  Is  axain  straiglit  on  tlie  tapering  abdomen.  The  anterior  margin  Is  str^glit  or 
>llehtly  full,  at  scarcely  lens  than  a  right  angle  with  the  ventral  margin,  sliarply  angled 
neit  It  and  Id  the  opposite  direction  melting  into  the  thoracic  ridge,  which  Is  fnll,  well 
ronnded  and  moderately  high,  separated  from  tlie  abdominal  arch  by  a  gentle  angula- 
tion. The  dorsnm  of  the  tlrst  four  alHlominal  segments  and  the  metathorax  is  very 
gently  and  broadly  arched,  so  tliat  this  part  of  the  body  \n  Hubcqnal,  beyond  wlilcli  it 
falls  rapidly  away  toward  the  creina.ster.  Imt  ivlth  a  tolerably  strong  arch.  The  ere- 
mafitcr  Is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  tj'^  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
e<inal  as  viewnl  laterally.  Viewed  from  the  back  the  ocellar  tubereles  are  connected 
by  a  straight  line  anil  separate<l  from  the  basal  wing  tubercles  (each  of  which  Is  a 
little  farther  from  the  neighboring  ocellar  tubercles  tlian  the  latter  from  each  other)  by 
a  uniform  concavity;  al>ove  thebasalwing  tubercles,  which  arescareely  prominent,  the 
body  is  equal  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  wing  cases  and  then  tapers,  at  llrst  slowly  after- 
ward rapidly,  to  the  cremaster,  which  continues  the  tapering  form  to  the  s^narely  trun- 
cate tip.  The  wings  reach  the  eitremlty  of  the  sculture<l  portion  of  tlie  fourth 
abdominal  Begment,  the  tongue  Hllghtly  surpassing  them  and  the  antennae  slightly 
shorter  than  they. 

This  is  im  American  genus  with  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
mostly  occurring  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  but  whose  limits  and 
relations  are  not  yet  cleariy  determined.  The  dozen  nominal  species  are 
all  variable  and  run  into  one  another  by  intei^rades,  and  indeed  probably 
cross  with  each  other  wherever  their  boundaries  overlap.  In  eastern 
America  there  are  not  more  than  three  species,  occupying  successive  belts 
of  latitude,  which  also  overlap.  In  New  England  the  genus  is  represented 
by  two  species,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  which  meet  on  common  ground 
in  the  middle  portions  of  the  district. 

It  has  been  generally  conce<1ed  of  late  years  that  these  two  types  of 
butterflies  were  only  dimorphic  forms  of  a  single  species,  and  I  have 
myself  shared  in  this  view,  which  has  been  supposed  proven  by  the 
breeding  experiments  and  direct  comparisons  of  a  lar^  amount  of 
materia]  made  by  Edwards,  who,  far  more  than  all  other  observers 
together,  has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  these 
butterflies. 

He  has  instituted  comparisons  between  them  at  every  stage  of  life,  and 
while  he  sees  differences  between  caterpillars  and  ehrysalids  bom  of  dif- 
ferent types,  he  finds  no  constant  and  universal  distinctions ;  while  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  early  stages  to  the  butterflies,  he  has  proved  by  breeding 
that  "south  of  the  belt  of  dimorphism,"  as  he  calls  that  strip  of  country 
where  C.  alope  and  C.  nephele  both  occur,  "alope  produced  alope,  but  inside 
the  belt,  alope  produced  intei^rades,  and  nephele  produced  alope  and 
also  an  intergrade  .  .  .  That  nephele,  north  of  the  belt,  breeds  true  is 
certain,  because  the  intergrades  and  alope  are  not  found  here."     This 
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would  be  concluiiif'v  it'  the  cuiiiiilete  pHrentnjre  in  each  case  were  known  ; 
but  as  only  the  mother  wan  known  in  any  case,  another  explanation  iit 
not  only  iiossible,  but  in  view  of  all  the  facte  probable.  The  intergrades 
found  throughout  the  belt  foniiing  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tj-jjicnl 
alo[>c  and  the  ijouthcm  boundary  of  the  typical  nephele  aeein  to  be  far 
more  enaily  explanable  on  the  hy)>othe8itj  of  hybriditiin,  uince  they  occur 
only  where  »uch  a  iihenoracnon  is  possible,  and  wherever  it  is  i>os8il>lc. 
The  same  argument  Hpiilied  to  the  case  of  IWilarchin,  as  has  been  done 
by  Edwards,  would  logically  pn>vc  more  than  he  would  agree  to,  viz.  : 
the  specific  identity  and  trinior[>h)iini  of  all  tlie  eastern  species  excepting 
B.  archi|>pus.  That  the  species  of  Cereyonis  here  describe<l  are  certainly 
distinct  I  would  by  no  means  mnintain;  only  that  in  view  of  the  facts  of 
distribution,  it  seems  nmre  probable  that  they  should  be  looked  u|)un  as 
ha\'ing  reached  in  their  development  the  stage  of  specific  distinction, 
wliile  they  are  readily  fertile  intei-  «e  and  produce  intcrgrades  where  they 
meet  on  cuiitiiion  grouuil.  It  wouhl  perha|)s  be  possible  by  intrwlucing 
a  considerable  number  oi'  nephelu  into  a  southern  locality  far  removed 
from  the  ' '  belt  of  dimor[ibism,"  or,  as  I  should  rather  call  it,  the  ' '  baetanl 
belt " ;  or  by  the  introduction  of  a\o[>e  into  an  equally  removed  northern 
locality,  to  [)roduce  in  free  nature  intergrades  at  those  points.  IJut  if 
such  an  experiment  failed,  it  might  easily  be  presumed  that  the  conditions 
of  life  were  not  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  introduced  form,  or  that  the 
results  were  overlooked.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  settle,  but  the 
progress  of  cx|)criment  and  research  will  doubtless  one  day  determine  the 
matter. 

The  bntterflica  of  this  genus  have  ample  wings  of  a  uniform  rich  dark 
brov('n  above,  the  outer  margin  pencilled  witli  two  or  three  darker  lines 
and  preceded  by  a  tew  (on  the  fore-wings  by  one,  or  two;  on  the  hind- 
wings  generally  by  one)  darker  oeellated  spots,  usually  confined  to  the 
lower  subcostal  and  lower  median  interspaces ;  those  of  the  fore-wings 
arc  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  broad  yellowish  band ;  beneath,  the  wings 
are  irronite  with  short  dark  streaks  on  a  lighter  brown  base,  the  markings  of 
the  upiier  surface  are  repeated  and,  on  the  hind  wings,  often  aceompanie<l 
by  additional  occelhited  Hi>ots,  not  equidistant  from  tiie  outer  border. 

There  is  but  a  single  brood  each  year,  the  butterflies  flying  from  mid- 
summer onwanl  and  the  cateri>illars  liibcmating  as  soon  as  bom,  an  in 
the  allied  Euroi>eau  genus  Xlinois ;  the  chrjsalis  is  attached  by  its  hinder 
extremity  to  blades  of  grass,  etc. 

The  eggs  are  short  barrel-shaped,  furnished  with  numerous  longitu- 
dinal ribs.  The  juvenile  catcri»illars  are  stout  and  furnished  with  exceed- 
ingly hmg,  compressed,  geniculate  ainiendageB,  bent  backward,  excepting 
those  of  the  dorsum  of  the  thoracic  segment,  which  turn  forward  pre- 
senting a  jieculiar  contrast.     The  mature  caterpillars  are  simjily  pubes- 
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cent,  the  head  round  and  equal,  and  both  head  and  body  green  and 
furnished  with  several  longitudinal,  continuous  stripes  of  lighter  and 
darker  green ;  the  last  segment  is  briefly  and  slenderly  forked.  The 
chiysalis  ie  well  rounded,  has  an  alar  ndge,  angulate  occllar  prominences, 
and  a  rapidly  tapering,  pointed,  non-carinate  abdomen. 


EXCURSfS   II.  — THE   CLOTHING   OF   CATERPILLARS. 

And  H-hHt'x  a  bultrrfly?    At  l>ciit, 
He's  l>iil  a  calorplllar,  drpRt. 

John  (iw.—  Thf  ButlerXg  aiui  CA«  Snail. 

The  ap))cndage8  of  caterpillars  arc  simply  special  developments  of  the 
cuticle.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  series 
along  the  body,  but  eonictimcs,  especially  where  the  segments  of  the  body 
are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  transverse  divisions  by  creases  in  the 
skin,  they  are  also  arranged  in  transverse  rows  across  the  body.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  latter  arrangement  is  subordinate  to  the  former, 
although  many  naturalists,  studying  their  disposition  separately  on  each 
joint  of  the  body,  have  described  them  as  if  the  transverse  arrangement 
were  the  more  important.  That  this  is  not  so  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  longitudinal  series,  wliere  tliey  are  on  separate  pieces,  they  are  clearly 
aligne^l,  which  is  verv'  often  not  the  case  when  on  one  and  the  same  piece 
they  arc  viewed  transversely. 

Tliis  s]iecial  development  of  the  cuticle  may  take  form  in  various  ways. 
The  simplest  of  all  and  llie  most  universally  distributed,  even  the  only  cloth- 
ing of  considerable  groups,  is  that  of  minute  {mpillae,  hardly  visible  except 
by  artificial  aid.  These  papillae  are  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  though 
sometimes  more  or  less  hemis|)herical,  and  generally  support  a  hair:  or 
they  may  take  the  form  of  simple,  lenticular,  blister-like,  naked  elevations, 
as  in  many  Papilioninae,  where  they  are  often  highly  colore*!  or  gleam  with 
u  metallic  lustre.  Sometimes  the  papillae  ai-e  sniootl),  naked  and  hemi- 
spherical, the  base  siirroimded  by  a  ring  of  color  giving  them  the  ajipcar- 
ancc  of  ring-like  spiracles,  scatteretl  over  the  biHiy  in  definite  series. 
These  arc  found  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  caterpillars  of  the  Lycae- 
nidae,  and  then  only  in  their  e-.trlicst  stages.  But  in  many  other  CAteqiillars 
the  papilhic  arc  de>eIoped  as  lai'ge,  roughened,  wart-like  pmniinences,  often 
themselves  covered  with  subordinate  papillae  or  with  bristles,  as  in  some 
Nymphalidae  and  the  earliest  stages  of  some  Papilioninae.  Again  such  a 
wart  or  lulicrcle  may  l)C  considerably  prolonged  an<l  bristle  with  rough 
projections  or  [tapillae  all  along  its  surface,  as  in  the  full  grown  caterpillars 
of  the  Nymphalidi,  the  most  striking  instance  of  which  in  our  fauna  is 
found  in  Basilarchia  eros  of  the  southern  states. 
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For  these  [)aj)illifonn  biHlies,  however  (Icvelo[3e<l,  arc  rarely  simple. 
They  nearly  always  terminate  at  the  suiniiitt  with  a  single  tapering  hair, 
iinil  in  this  form  they  very  generally  cover  the  body  of  the  caterpillars  of 
nil  butterflies,  however  naked  they  may  appear,  however  hirsute,  or  however 
bristling  M'ith  spines.  In  the  earliest  stage,  especially  in  the  youug  of 
many  Nymphalidao  im<l  Lycaeiiidae,  the  hairs  are  uf  excessive  length,  and 
microBcopically  spiculiforous  or  serrate.  Sometiinea  the  hairs  are  clubbed 
at  the  tip  or  trumpet-shaped,  as  with  many  of  those  foimd  on  the  body  of 
Pierinac,  as  also  upon  the  Hesperidae  in  their  earliest  and  oeeasionally  in 
their  later  stages.  The  trumpet-shaped  or  club-shaped  hairs  appear  to 
be  hollow  canals  through  which  fluids  may  be  forced,  for  one  may  discover 
the  use  of  the  expanded  and  probably  hollowed  extremity,  in  the  somewhat 
rapid  appeiirancc  of  the  miuutest  possible  globule  of  fluid  at  the  tip  of  a 
hair  where  none  could  be  seen  shortly  before.  Not  infrequently  the  hairs 
are  of  e(|ual  size  throughout  and  truncate  at  the  tip,  as  in  some  Pierinae 
and  Lycaenidae,  but  neither  in  this  case  nor  tlie  preceding  are  these  special- 
ized  hairs  the  only  ones  found  upon  the  body,  but  they  are  certain  special 
hairs,  often  assuming  a  definite  position  amid  a  mass  of  simple  tapering 
hairs,  8cate<l  on  precisely  similar  or  simply  smaller  papillae.  In  very  rare 
cases  the  hairs  may  even  be  forked  ;  we  have  in  our  fauna  only  a  single 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  the  caterpillar  of  Iphielides  ajax  at  birth,  but 
such  instances,  none  of  which  I  believe  have  been  specially  noted  before  in 
Lepidoptera,  must  be  excessively  rare.  Keaumur  figures  the  larva  of  one 
of  the  hymenopterous  family  Tenthredinidae  with  similar  appenda^s  at 
maturity. 

If  we  follow  the  cateqiillars  of  the  Vanessidi  from  their  first  stage,  in 
which  we  find  the  simple  papilla  terminated  by  a  long  hair,  we  shall  find 
that  after  the  6rst  moult  this  papilla  is  considerably  larger,  while  the  hair 
is  diminished  very  much  in  length  and  importance ;  and  following  it  stage 
by  stage  we  see  the  papilla  at  la«t  developed  into  a  homy  spine  terminated 
at  the  tip  in  a  little  bristle,  and  armed  all  along  Its  sides,  ofiten  in  regular 
scries,  with  secondary  spinules  which  also  terminate  in  a  bristle  and  bear 
minute,  setigcrous  papillae.  Between  these  juvenile  and  mature  stages 
there  is  every  development  of  this  spine,  and  if  we  look  through  the  entire 
series  of  the  Nymjthalidae  we  shall  find  a  considerable  variety  in  the  form 
which  these  spines  assume  (PI.  86)  ■  In  some,  as  in  Euvanessa  antiopa,  the 
main  spine  is  only  furnished  in  the  final  stage  with  minute  bristle-bearing 
papillae  in  place  of  the  spinulc  with  its  armature ;  and  the  main  spine  in  this 
case  is  prolonged  to  an  excessive  extent,  although  not  to  so  great  a  degree 
of  slendemess  as  in  Hcliconia.  In  others,  the  main  spine  becomes  rather 
a  coriaceous  conical  tubercle  beset  with  bristle-bearing  papillae,  as  in  the 
Melitaeidi  and  many  Argynnidi. 

Finally  there  is  another  form  of  appendage,  which  differs  from  the  others 
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in  its  soft  flexible  nature.  W'c  have  an  approach  to  thie  in  all  the  appeu- 
fhges  of  the  Melitacidi  and  Argjiiniili,  and  especially  in  the  elongated 
tubercles  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  of  many  Argj'nnidi.  But  in  all  of 
these  cases  these  tubercles  are  covered  with  bristle-bearing  papillae  of  a 
conspicuous  kind,  while  in  those  with  which  we  cluse  this  summary',  the 
tentacles,  as  they  may  perhaps  better  be  callc<l.  are  to  all  appearances 
simply  fleshy  masses ;  but  on  a  close  examination  they  also  «-ill  be  seen  to  be 
coverc<l  with  minute  doiniy  hairs,  each  hair  arising  from  a  little  basal 
|kapilla.  These  fleshy  filaments  occur  in  our  New  Kngland  fauna  only  in 
two  species  of  widely  diflTering  groups,  viz.,  the  cateq»illar  of  Laertias 
philenor,  where  they  are  arranged  in  several  rows  along  the  body  and  are 
often  highly  colored,  and  in  Anosia  plexippiis,  in  which  as  in  other 
Eupioeinae  there  are  but  two  or  three  pilirs  of  these  filaments  of  varj-ing 
length.  In  both  of  these  instances,  the  filaments  are  mueh  more  fleshy 
than  in  the  case  of  the  elongated  thoracic  tubercles  of  the  Arg^nnidt,  as  is 
quickly  shown  in  the  attempt  to  inflate  the  caterpillar  skin  in  hot  ovens, 
when  these  parts  usually  contract  to  the  last  degree,  and  so  are  difficidt  to 
preserve  in  any  natiirnl  condition,  while  this  is  far  less  the  case  in  the 
Argj-nnidi. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  review  that  the  clothing  of  caterpillars 
is  very  varied  in  character,  as  each  of  the  appendages  specified  may 
have  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  degrees  of  development.  But  it  will 
hardly  csca[>c  notice  that  if  we  eliminate  from  the  list  all  those  fomis 
which  occur  only  in  cateqiillars  which  still  bear  tlie  same  character  which 
they  had  in  the  egg,  and  which  they  throw  off  with  tlieir  first  ecdysis 
after  feeding,  the  catalogue  would  be  greatly  abridged.  It  may  further  be 
noted  that  there  arc  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  those  forms  of 
dermal  ap[>endages  wliieli  are  verj-  general  in  juvenile  caterpillars,  and 
then  characterize  large  groups,  ap[>car  in  any  form  whatever  in  later  stages 
of  either  the  same  or  other  groups.  The  bearing  of  this  point  upon  the 
tbeorj-  of  the  origin  of  metamorphosis  in  insects  is  evident. 


nf  Cercgonix,  btintd  on  the  imngK. 


CERCTOHIS  ALOPB—The  blne-eyea  grayUng. 

[Blu«-eye4l  rlnKl^'l  (Go^e) :  .iinooth  hliiparrhv  (Kmiiioim) ;  i1o|>r  butterfly  (Hsrrix) ;  lihi(H-y<^l 
icrayllng  (ScutliliT) :  hruwii  liuucrlly  (Rosit);  yellow-spotted  wo<«l  butterfly  (Maynaril)-] 
Papain  al'ipe  F»br.,  Entum.  syat.,  ill:  228       824  (1810):  — Boisd.-L^L,,  LCp.  Amer.  sept., 

(i:W{) ;- Jonee.  leon..  tali.  12,  fi^.   1;— Abb..      228,  pi.  68,  flgs.  I-+ ( 1N33)  ;~.Morr.,  Svii.  Leji. 

Draw.  ins.  Ga..  Brit,  mus.,  vl:  fol.  34,  0^.       S.  Amer.,  76-77  (lHa2);— Edw.,  Pror.  Etltoin. 

4><-4e,  iHK.,  Phllail..  vl:    l»j-200  (1B66);   Cau.  ent., 

Siit!/rua<Uopf  (JoJ.,  Enryil,  ui«h..lx:47i.      xii:  ZiSi  (ISW);   ItuU.N.  Aiuer.,  il,  S«t-  3 
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(1882);— French,  Bcp.  ins. IH.,  vii :  IBfl <i8T8) ;  Enudia  aiope Doul>1., CBIal.Lep. Brit,  mvi., 

BuU.  eBBl.  U.  a.,  248-218,  fig.  71,  (IftW);—  i:13e(J8«). 

M<ildl.,Rep.  Ins.  HI.,  x:  92  (ISSI);  — Fern.,  JfinoixifopeScudd.,  Svsl.  rev.  Atner.  butt, 

Bu1t.Me.,  74-76,  Bge.  21-25  (1888) ;  — Smitli,  6(1872). 

Bull.      Brookl.      eiit.     soc.,      vi ;      127-128  CercgonU  tUope  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  »oc.  ixat. 

(18W);  — Majn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  4,  pi.  1,  fig.  4,  4a  sc,  ih  242  (1875) ;  Butt.,  115, 131-138, 168.  figs. 

(1886).  87,  38,  67, 143  (1881). 

Satyrtu    {Enodia)    atnpe.    Went w. -Hew.,  Satyrna  nuplielt!  vur.  li.  alope  Stieck.,  CM 

Gen.  diurn.  Lep., H :  392  (18S1).  Amer. inscrolep.,  157-158  (1878). 

Hipparchia  alope  Harr.,Ini.  Ii().veg.,3d  cd..  Figured  In  Abb.,  Draw.  Qrav  Coll.  Bom.  hoc. 

805,  flg.  127  (1862)  ;-Emm.,  Agrlc.  N.  York,  n»t.  hist.,  58;  also  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A,  Lep., 

V  :  213,  pi.  33,  figB.5-7  (laW).  pl.35,  Hk-^  1.4;  pi.  A.  flg.  23,  ineil. 

These  are  flowers 
Ot  middle  Huninivr. 

SHAKESrKARK—  Winter's  Tale. 
Lepapiltonl  llcur  saiiB  tige. 

Qui  voltitte. 
Que  Ton  miellle  en  ua  r^seau : 
Daiia  la  nature  inflnlc 

Harmonte 
Enire  laplnnteet  I'oiseaul  .  .  . 

De  Nerval.  —  Lea  PapUlom. 

Imago  (1 : 2,  G ;  11 : 8).  Heail  covereil  with  long,  erect,  Rmy-brown  hairs  with  many 
paleillrty  ones niinetcd  with  them. and  behind  the  eyes  with  dirty  palescales.  Palpi  cov- 
ered with  dirty  pale  and  Intennlnglcd  dull  reddish  brown  scales,  especially  along  the 
middle  of  the  outer  surface,  the  long,  lower  fringe  made  up  ot  dull,  rather  dark  brown 
hairs  externally.  Internally  flanked  by  many  shorter,  paler  ones,  the  upper  fringe  of 
mingled  pale  and  brownish  hairs  and  scales.  Antennae  beneath  mostly  white,  above  of 
the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  interrupted  rather  narrowly  at  the  base 
of  each  joint  with  white,  the  last  three  or  four  Joints  of  the  club  and  both  sides  of  the 
whole  of  the  same  bare  of  scales  and  brownish  luteous.  Tongue  luteo-fu scons,  largely 
luteous  at  the  base;  papillae  (61:28)  about  four  times  aa  long  as  broad,  subeqnal.  with 
Ave  or  six  longitudinal  ribs  ending  in  thorns,  and  with  a  slender,  central,  apical  fllamcnt 
uot  so  long  aa  the  width  of  the  papilla. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  long,  mouse  brown  and  pale  reddish  brown  hairs,  fre- 
quently, and  especially  on  the  patagla,  having  a  pale  olivaceous  tinge;  below  with 
dark  gray  brown  hairs.  Legs  covered  with  hairs  an<l  scales  of  a  similar  color,  but 
paler  externally  and  along  the  under  side  of  the  middle  and  hind  tibiae  and  tarsi. 
Spines  black;  spurs  pale  luteous,  scaled  with  whiteatbaae.  Paronychlaand  basal  tialf  of 
claws  very  pale  luteous.  apical  half  of  claws  reddish  brown,  deepening  toward  tip. 

Wings  above  dark,  slightly  rufous,  brown,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  olivaceous 
tint  (f ).  or  of  a  similar  but  paler,  rather  slaty,  brown  without  any  rufous  tint 
($).  Outer  border  of  forewiugsalmostperfectly  rounded;  of  hind  wings  with  distinct 
though  slight  crenulatlons.  Fore  vinga  with  a  very  broad,  transverse,  nearly  ei|ual 
patch  of  pale  dull  orange  (J),  or  of  paler  orange,  often  verging  upon  straw-color  (J), 
extending  from  the  subcostal  to  the  submedlan  nervures,  sometimes  surpassing  the 
latter  a  very  little;  the  exterior  margin  is  generally  lll-detlned  alrove,  better  defined 
and  approaching  within  nearly  half  an  Interspace's  distance  of  the  outer  border ;  the  In- 
terior margin  Is  broadly  sinuous,  passing  In  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  Hue,  the  con- 
cavity ontward.  above  the  median  nervure  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
cell ;  below  the  npper  branch  of  the  median  nervure  it  passes  to  the  submedlsn  In  ko- 
other  curve,  the  convexity  Inward,  the  angle  between  the  two  cuirea  rounded  off  at  the 
npper  median  ner^-ule.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  this  broad  patch 
are  larger  (?)  or  smaller  (J),  round,  black  spots  faintly  and  very  narrowly  edged  with 
uraber.  each  enclosing  apnpll  of  pale  blue  scales,  which  Is  larger  In  the  $  than  in  the  ^ , 
and  in  the  formeroften  white  at  the  centre;  the  uppermost  spot  is  in  the  lowest  subcostal 
interspace  and  in  the  J  occupies  Just  its  breadth;  in  the  $  It  always  surpasses  this  and 
often  extends  over  the  upper  half  of  tlie  subcosto-medlan  and  the  lower  thb^  of  the  penul- 
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tinisu-  subcostal  tnt«rspAce :  tlie  lower  \n  In  tli«  lower  lucilian  intt^rspoce,  is  geDerallj  B 
little,  or  in  tlie  $  often  connUlerfthly.  larj^er  tUan  the  apper  spot,  scarcely  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  luterspace  (J),  or  generally  cncroacheit  a  little  and  eqnoUyoD  the 
nei)[hboriDg  interspaces  ($);  at  aboat  half  an  iutenipace's  tUstance  from .  aod  parallel  to, 
the  oQter  border  i«  a  ratlier  narrow,  ftdnt.  Ouxby  line  which  etigen  the  yellow  patch  on 
Its  lower  half  and  tn  Home  instances  is  composed  of  a  series  of  waves,  althnuji^h  usnally 
straiKht:  bctit'eentt  and  the  iippi^rpartof  the  yellow  patch  the  brown  Is  Kenerally  a  lit- 
tle paler ;  extreme  outer  margin  cd}te<l  faintly  witli  blackisii ;  fringe  nearly  uniform  ratlier 
pale  slaty  brown.  iftHit  Kintjs  with  a  small  rounil  spot  usually  present,  apparently  more 
fretjuently  In  the  ^  than  In  the  $ ,  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
me<lian  interspace,  never  occupying  more  tlian  half  Its  breadth  and  selilom  »o  much  as 
a  third  of  the  same;  itlsfaintlyandvery  narrowly  rimmed  withochraceoasand  minutely 
puplUe«l  with  bluish  white ;  occasionally  there  Is  a  minute  bllud  black  spot  (n  the  other 
median  Interspace,  at  a  little  more  than  lialf  an  interspace's  distance  from  tlie  outer  border 
and  nearly  parallel  to  It  is  a  faint,  narrow,  dusky,  slightly  wavy  line;  the  outer  mancin 
IseilKed  more  narrowly  with  dusky,  repeated  at  a  very  slight  distance  Inward,  the  space 
between  being  tinged  faintly  with  yellowish ;  fringe  as  on  fore  wings. 

Beneath  gray-brown,  tlie  $  a  little  paler  than  the  g.  Fore  leiiiga  with  the  apes 
somewhat  hoary,  especially  In  the  $.and  occasionally  tinged  slightly  with  lilac;  the 
basal  portion  of  the  wing  as  far  as  the  broad  yellow  patch,  which  Is  repeateil  beneath, 
and  especially  the  discoldal  cell,  fllled  with freitucnt,  short,  slender,  transverse,  straight 
or  but  slightly  curved,  intercalated,  blackish  streaks,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  tell 
niarkeil  narrowly  with  black:  the  Interior  l>order  of  the  broad  yellow  band  Is  edged, 
not  very  narrowly,  with  blackish  fuscous ;  the  black  spots  In  the  lower  subcostal  and 
median  interspaces  are  more  distinct  from  being  better  detlued  than  above,  of  alxint  the 
Fame  site  as  tliere.  the  pnpU,  especially  In  the  $ ,  larger  and  In  the  latter  having  a  ten- 
ilency  to  expand  tnwanl  the  onter  limit  of  the  spot;  a  blackish  fiLHCOus  stripe  bor- 
dering the  lower  portion  of  the  broad  yellow  patch  extends  upwanl  nearly  to  the 
costal  border,  subparallel  to  the  outer  margin:  the  outer  maqfin  Is  narrowly  edged 
by  hlackbb  fuscous,  and  ts  followed  at  a  very  short  distance  by  a  thread  of  the 
same;  fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface, a  little  paler  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wlug. 
Hind  vinga  generally  having  the  ground  color  slightly,  sometimes  considerably, 
paler  in  a  broad  band  occupying  most  of  tiic  outer  half  of  the  wing,  and,  especially 
toward  the  costal  margin,  boundeil  interiorly  by  a  rather  narrow,  eijual.  tortuous, 
l)lacklsh  fuscons  streak,  extending  from  the  costal  margin  to  the  .-•ubinedian  uervure; 
its  course  Is  from  a  very  little  l>eynnd  the  middle  of  tlie  costal  margin,  over  H>e 
costo-subcostal  and  npper  subcostal  Interspaces,  transversely  In  a  direction  towanl  the 
tip  of  the  cell,  tticu  In  a  strong  and  rather  regular  curve,  convexity  outward,  to 
the  middle  of  the  lower  median  Interspace  near  Us  base  (thus  paAsing  a  little  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  cell) ,  and  then,  resuming  very  nearly  Its  former  direction,  it  terminates  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  outer  tour-llfths  of  the  submedian  nervure;  within  tliis  tiiere 
Is  generally  an  obscure,  blackish  fnscons.  transverse  stripe,  subparallel  to  the  nietlian  one. 
at  a  little  less  than  half  way  from  it  to  the  iiasc  of  the  wing ;  and  next,  and  subparallel 
to.  the  outer  border  at  nearly  an  interspace  distance  from  It  is  often  another  <liscontin- 
uoas  slenderer  one :  the  whole  wing  is  covered  pretty  profusely  and  uniformly  with 
very  slender,  tremulons.  short,  slightly  curving,  blackish  fuscous  threads.  In  broken  con- 
tinuity, bat  having  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  outer  border;  roundish  or  sub- 
iival  black  spots,  generally  edged  distinctly,  unlfonuly,  and  very  narrowly  with  dull 
orange  and  minutely  puplUeii  with  white,  occur,  more  fre<|nently  In  the  3  than  in  the 
? .  In  several  of  the  Interspaces  between  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  and  the  sub- 
median  nervure;  they  are  generally  largest,  though  seldom  more  than  half  the  width 
of  an  interspace,  in  the  lowersubcostal  and  median  interspaccsand  smallest  in  the  upper 
median  interspace;  they  are  most  frequently  absent  from  tliose  In  which  the  spoils 
nurmally  smallest,  and  occasionally.  In  the  $  ,  they  are  altogether  wanting;  when  all 
are  present  they  are  situated  In  a  slightly  sinuous  line ;  that  in  the  subcosto-meilUn  in- 
terspace is  situated  in  tiie  middle  of  the  basal  half,  that  In  the  lower  subcostal  a  little 
further  removed  from  tlie  onter  Imnler ;  that  In  the  costo-subcoatal  Interspace  nearer 
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the  luaruiii,  litln;:  fully  half  uay  froui  lUv  flrtt  (llvnrlcAlliiii  of  tlic  Niil>costBl  tn  the 
mariiiii :  tlint  In  tiic  npper  lueillaii  liiterRpapr  Is  slightly  Ifpfrirp  the  middle  of  the  In- 
terspaci;:  timt  In  Ihe  inedlo-HUbmuJian  Im  rcinoreil  hut  a  liiterMpacr'H  wlilth  from  the 
marfrlii ;  ami  that  iu  the  lower  nic<llaii  if  mi  a  line,  or  nearly  on  a  Utie.  >vith  the  two  isft ; 
when  only  a  sint'le  ocellUK  i»  prt-scnt  it  in  In  the  lower  mcOiaD  InterNpaee ;  outer  margin 
narrow])' ((Igeil  with  Ittacklvh  and  followed  by  an  eipially  narrow  line  of  pate  brown. 
foUowcil  af»in  by  a  gronntl  tint  <larker  than  nsnal;  frtnKe  slightly  darker  than  tliat  of 
the  front  winjtu. 

AlHloinen  alwve  like  the  upper  wurfate  of  thewiu^M;  below  pale  t[ ray  brown.  Ap- 
pendages of  the  niale  (33 : 1 ) :  iipjier  or^an  with  the  hook  scanrely  taperliii;  and  In  the 
middle  bnl  little  hliiher  tluui  broad:  tip  bhintly  pointed:  laterat  appcuda^ex  dlrceted 
toward  the  tip  of  the  hook  and  froLn  one-tiiird  to  oiie-fonrth  of  Its  length,  rather 
blantly  pointed  at  the  tip.  Clasps  more  than  one-<inarter  an  hnuul  aH  lou){- taperinf! 
bnt  little  on  tlie  banal  two-thlrd«,  beyond  considerably,  by  the  slipping  of  the  inferior 
margin  and  l>ent  slifchtly  upward,  the  tip  rounded  off.  but  nll(tlitly  produce)  alKive: 
the  upper  ed^e  of  the  clasp  gently  coneave  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  convexity  just 
beyond  tlie  iiiiddle.  iK-yond  which  the' edge  is  feeble,  armed  with  a  few  distant.  Ncareely 
perceptible,  short,  needles. 


MALKS.                                                     V-KMALES. 

U-utHh  tit  tuii;nie,  ir>-> 
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«.75 

2. 

Largest. 

2. 

hhid  tibiae  Hiiil  lur^j.. 

fore  til -iac  nml  larsl.. 

!:. 

Secondary  sexual  pecnllaritlSB.  The  anclroconla  arc  exceedingly  Hlendcr.  ta|>er 
with  [H'rfei-t  regnhuity  anil  while  of  the  sanie  basal  width  as  In  C.  nephelc  are  propor- 
tionally longer.  iH-ing  aliont  .:tl2.i  mm.  long  and  .01  mm.  broad  at  base.  See  also  the 
description  of  the  wings,  mider  the  genus. 

Bgg.  Shies  funils]ie<l  ulth  tweiity-riiur  or  twenty-Jlve  louglludinal  ribs,  forming 
blnnt  riilges.  at  the  widest  .O.'i.'i  mm.  apart,  the  space  between  theiu  concave  or  ware<l : 
the-<e  ribs  extend  from  the  edge  of  the  snnmilt  to  a  Utile  below  the  liroailest  part  of 
the  egg;  they  are  sligiitly  thickened  at  frequeut  and  regular  Intervals,  caused  In  part 
by  one  or  tno  minute  heads  at  each  of  Chose  [lolnts.  visible  only  by  su  strong  a  lens  as 
will  clearly  n-solve  the  grnnulntlon  of  the-  surface,  and  iudicaiing  the  passage  across 
theniof  the  delicate  transverse  lines  which  otherwise  are  but  faintly  visible,  and  are 
about  .0127  mm.  apart:  the  rim  of  the  summit  Is  fonned  of  an  irregular  wavy  rLdge 
nearly  as  prouiincnt  as  the  ribs  and  the  secondary  circlet  Is  of  ei|ual  liclghl  anil  Irregu- 
Inrily.  Mieriipyle  .12  mm.  broad,  (67:  1)  broken  up  by  Unr  lines  into  cells,  the  outer- 
most of  which  are  nearly  twice  as  largo  as  the  otiiers.  the  median  ones  being  alH>ut 
.0042  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  of  egg  iioney  or  waxy  yellow ;  afterwanls  it  assnines  a 
pale  plukisli  hue  and  snbsiiiueittly  beeomt-s  irregularly  sin)tteil  «'IHi  slightly  darker  or 
more  distinct,  minute,  pinkish  spot.s.  Height,  .iU  mm.;  greatest  breftilth,  .S4  inm. ; 
breadth  at  rim,  Aii  mm. 

Caterpillar.  Firxt  i^'i!i>-  {70:«;.  Head  (7S:I21  very  jwle  livid  yellowish  brown: 
punetnlatloiLs  of  tlie  upper  portion  iilacklsh  fuscous :  the  punetnlatcd  area  Is  furnished 
also  with  tno  transverse,  slightly  curving  rows  of  small,  rouudisli  warts  of  a  reddish 
brown  I'olor.  four  in  each  row.  eaeb  wart  giving  rise  to  a  pretty  long,  forward  curving, 
brown.  spinoUH  hair,  the  upper  row  encircling  the  crown,  the  lower  a  little  less  than 
midway  lictwceii  the  former  and  the  ocelli ;  also  along  the  dividing  line  separating 
the  smooth  and  punctulate  iiortion.  there  arc  from  live  to  seven  similar  minute  ones; 
ocelli  fuscous,  some  of  them  |>ale  apieally.  the  anterior  one  miilaehlte  green,  all  at 
base  annulate  with  black :  month  parti  pale  yellowish,  the  mandibles  tipped  with  reddish. 
Boily  livid  brown  with  a  slcmler  reihllsii  fuseoiis  dorsal  line,  tlie  shies  with  three 
Itiugitudlnal.  iTdilish  fuscous  lines,  the  npper  two  approximate:  snrfaco  delicately, 
transversely  sliagreened ;  legi  and  prolcgs  pale  yellonisb :  spiracles  luteous.     Length. 
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uni.:  brexlthof  tH><lv..4Sniiii.  ;  ofhc-sil.  .:>a  mm.  ^  lonirth  i>f  Ui<'rxl1iitlr^.  .is  mm. : 
'llh  of  >ame.  .Ol;l  mm, :  U-nalli  of  tcnninal  Imiiv.  .2S  mm. 

ulitii^  l74:lM.  Hmul  cr*-^  eiwn.  uniformly  mdiI  ntlluT  alnimluillT  -lnilil<^l 
I  minute.  blamljf^inlnUv  lilt  j-litnborr-lr^.  Rtu-lit'mtt  this  i>i)><><1<'niti<ly  Inns.  uiM<rlnK. 

hllr  <lirr<1eil  slightly  ilnwnwani:  inanilililr>  Ninltd  sni-n.  hlKrk  ivliroil.  iNlfcr  of 
k-  11  h«.-*  of  muiilihlo^  .lii-ty  :  ■>o-lli  mon-  .ir  I.-—  iiifii-Citltsl.  Bculy  alxivp  on  llip 
wk-  scxmmt'>  iif  the  sanv  crwn  t-  the  In**),  ln-liSnii  Ilil-  U-oomlnc  urAilnally  of  a 
iiT  more  jellowi-h  gnvn.  msrki-"!  Iiy  a  iMMTow.  iini-n  domsl  slripi'  imtlratinti  Iho 
al  vfKsel.  wliioh  ii-  mi»i  iti^tinct  ami  wi.lol  <m  ili.-  rtnii  itlHlomlnitl  ftn<l  Huron-iUmE 
ifnt-MnlUalrao^i  wliolly.  if  noi  uluiUy.  lo-i  uti  tli.>flr-i  fonr  Alwliimlnal  scttmcnl" : 
lie  'ides,  bolow  ■  faintly  imlu-at.il  -Iraw  yilUi«  lalir.Kl<ir-jU  lino.  l!ii>  boily  is  atnln 
ner.  especially  in  a  namiw  lanil  af\t   the  line,  an  1  licrc  a^ain  I'-ix-cially  on  the 

rrior  half  of  tlie  iKxiy.     The  infra^lisnuatal   folil   i-  markiil  hy  a  paie  yellowish  |\ 

n  llDe.  sliffhlly  more  ilistilirl  than  l!ie  lat-TihliiT^-al  1in<'  liy  brine  eilS''"'  above  with  ■ 

n.  anil -.eparatingt  lie  ijrren  pleural  ai^-a  from  tlieuri-enernniliT  -nrfan-nf  thclvHlyi  \ 

V  ,*lirfa«'  of  the  boiiy  alMic  I  lie  legs  stuiliieil  witii  mil  very  fre<(neiil.  minnle.  pale  i 

ll»e  from  wliicli  sjirinp  shorl,  iiale.  pm-nish  hairs,  nsnally  minniely  elubbeil  at  the 

[he  effect  of  wliicli  is  a  Imary   bloom  npi>n  ilie  surface.     Ti-nnlnal  lioms  a  little  \ 

er  than  the  hreailth  nf  the  anal  proli'es. -Uslilly   upliimeii.  a  little  liiversji-nt.  anil  \ 

fly  rnrreil  nutwartl.  rejrnlarly  taperinc  to  a  rather  blant  imint.  with  rather  no-  ' 

•n-  -nbeylimlrical  tubercle-  furnisheilMilh  liairs  likellnis,-of  the  lii«ly.  the  snrfacr  \ 

le  honis  of  a  ferm^nons  color,  deepest  on  the  upjier  inner  eilpe.  iiaU-st  at  the  liaxe  i 

n-onter  siile:  leiis  green,  the  ^iral  joints  pale  Miriliii  ^rn-en:  |irolej;s  sras"  jnven;  I 

liles  very  pale  te-lareiias,     Lenph.  ;l.l..-i  mm, :  bn-a.llli  of  al>.lomen,  *..'>  mm.  i  of  I 

.  S.ij  mm. ;  length  of  lionis  ».->  >^*n  from  al>ove.  1.4  inni. 

irT*aJim.  Tho  whole  bmly  is  of  a  uniform  pea  green  moltleil  with  paler  jrpcen.  btit 
iUr  riilee.  wliirli  i-  sharji  ai»]  tolerably  proininenl.  Ihe  mevrthoraf  ie  riiljre  and 
'i'lsre  lietwe«i  the  iH-ellar  proroinenei-*  are  nlseil  with  pale  straw  eolor.  The  paler 
l.ni'- iif  the  IXKiy  are  upon  the  dnll  soabroiis  elevations  with  whieh  the  l>oily  is 
■ntily  covwTeil  and  whieh  an-  most  eonspiraons  on  the  alhiomen.  jriiins  it  a  fivlilv 
-.Ttieil  appearanre-  Tlie  oeellar  inlH-nli-s  ami  liasal  wine  tiibi-rcli-s  ar*  tipi>ed 
I  h'.wk  ilot.     The  spiracles  are  pallid  with  ilingy  slemler  liiis.     The  eremast^r  is 

nl  on  all  siiles  ami  It-  luk-al  proji'etions  are  inlnnti- and  tipjii-tl  with  fnseons, 

\,  1.<1.'>  min. :  vidth  in  midille.  C.  mm. :  wi<1th  at  oeellar  tnlH-ivk's.  ;..'•  mm. 

tibntion  (18:3).     This  liuttorfly  oxtcnds  northwanl  to  alxiut  the 

kotlipmi  of  4.1°.  H'lilliward  very  newlv  hut  a]>|>Brf'nt1y  not  quite  to 

T  of  Mfxi<^.  and  wcstwani  K.  Texati,  Missouri  ( SiolW.— Mus. 

imL  ).    ea^^e^n  anil  weMcm    Kansas   (Snow)   and    Iowa   (Allen, 

*,      I    have  never  heanl  of  ilf  in-iag  takeo  in  Florida,  and  all   the 

\  its    «ij>tuiv    in    the  (itill'   Slates    have  heen  »I    Mime  distance 

^■a    coast.      AhKit  fifmres  it  1'roni  (i<.-orfria,  but  i.ays  it   is  un- 

yi  (ioeise  n-oords  it  troiii  .Maluinia :  Mr.  Belfra<re  says  it  is  not 

iTexati.  while  Air.  Allen  reimrls  it  as  ex<-ee<lin2ty  ahniH]anT  in 

W    found    in  Wisconsin    (Kirtland),   in    the  s,.uthem  half  of 

v..     -*.:_u    I-..:..   ^    .u.  1 .,     i/^ :      ,^„._...._.,  -^ 
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8C1.-1I  ^[.cciiiions  or  r«-cii'e<l  notes  of  its  ca|)ture,  are  Xor«a_v  (Smith)  bikI 
Portland,  Me.  {Ijjnian),  Thornton  and  SlioUioumc,  X.  II.  (Faxon)  nnd 
Siulltur>-(Si'iiddcr)  and  Stowe,  \'t.  (Misa  Soule).  Mr,  Jodcb  states  tliftt 
it  it<  also  found  at  Annapolis,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  tliat  it  has  been  taken  bv 
DoiviiM  at  Stenncke,  Xova  Scotia,  while  Mr.  I'^lwanls  rcconls  it  from 
New  Brunswick. 

Haonts.  It  occurs  in  open  woods  and  orclianls,  as  well  ae  along 
roadsides  and  stone  walls,  esiK'oiully  such  as  arc  overgrown  with  liranihlei' 
or  skirted  hy  shrubl>erv ;  alsci  in  grassy  meadows. 

Larval  habits  and  food.  In  escaiiing  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar 
bites  around  the  iipjH'miost  part  of  the  sides  of  the  shell,  throwing  oft' 
the  siiiiiinit  ay  a  sort  of  lid  and  generally  leaving  it  attache<l  to  the  shell 
hj-  a  slender  hinge ;  the  egg  is  then  left  intact,  and  the  young  larva 
emerges.  ]»resenting  an  odd  ap|iearanee,  with  its  long,  licnt  hairs  dirccte<l 
sonic  fonvanl,  others  backward. 

The  food  plant  is  ordinary  grass,  ii[M>n  which  i-ijie  females  will  rca<lily 
lay  in  eonfineuient.  The  caterpillar,  hatching  late  in  the  season,  at  once 
dcjjcemls  to  the  base  of  the  plant  on  which  it  is  bom  and  hibernates,  tasting 
no  vegetable  food  until  the  next  s|iring.  It  is  exceedingly  lethargic  in 
action  and  even  wheii  fidl  grown  nmvcs  with  exceeding  slowness,  by 
almost  impei-eeptible.  nervoiis,  forwani  twitches. 

Life -history-  In  the  southern  parts  of  New  Kngland  the  butterfly 
makes  its  a])pcanince  early  in  July.  Dr.  Harris  recoi-dg  it  in  his  manu- 
script as  taken  July  1,  l*<itl,  and  I  once  thought  I  saw  this  species  at 
Granby,  Mass..  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  ;  but  it  is  »ery  seldom  seen 
before  the  5th,  and  in  the  immediate  viehiity  of  lioston,  tiic  lOtb  or  12th  ;  a 
few  days  later,  stmietiniCM  nut  until  the  17th  or  20th,  it  ap|>ears  in  the 
more  clevateil  jMirts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  southern  New  Hampshire ;  it 
continues  to  emerge  fi-oni  the  ebrysalis  throughout  the  whole  of  July  and 
remains  abundant  tliniughout  most  or  all  of  August  and  may  be  taken 
until  the  mid<lle  of  Scptenilicr  ;  the  females  apjtear  less  titan  a  week  after 
the  advent  of  the  males,  but  do  not  begin  to  lay  eggs"  until  toward  the 
middle  of  August. —  a  long  time  after  their  first  appearance,  and  continue 
depositing  iintil  far  into  September,  The  earliest  that  I  baie  myself 
recorded  wore  obtaine<I  by  Mi'.  Kmcry  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  the  i'2d 
to  the  27th  ;  <)ther3  were  swurcd  by  Mr.  Minot  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  by  Jlr.  Foster  in  York,  -Me.,  on  the  iHth ;  still  later  ones  were  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Whitney  from  Milfonl.  \.  II,.  (ni  Se|itcmbcr  fi,  and  I  have 
olttained  them  nt  Xantneket  as  late  as  September  10.  Mr,  Mead,  how- 
ever, secured  eggs  l)etween  .\ugust  10  and  IH  at  Martha's  Vineyanl,  and 

■Tliii<  p^U  \V]in  lirhit  liruiL}:lit  til  my  iiulii'c  liy  Ih'iiHH  iirllu  o[  tlio  ^(IvU!l  AI]>n;  hikI  Mr. 
Mr,  S|iruj{iii-.  ivliu  fuutnl  uix'  Inii)  liy  Uic  Iliso<-i  Fli'lrhrrHbutvi'd  nicniiUuiu'iKJiiUn  wblrli  hail 
ii|]'iii  hiT  ciwii  iiiiil'lli'  inrsiis;   I  liiitc  situ  n      mnniifii^l,  in  ronHticmriit,  tn  lay  oiip  u]ioiibnr 
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MUs  Soulc  some  on  August  11  at  Stowe,  N't.  Tliere  is  then  but  h 
single  brood  ciwh  yciir  ;  that  tliis  holds  true  for  the  south  as  well  as  the 
north  is  probnble,  for  s{>oi-iiiicn8  sent  nie  from  Texas  bv  ilr.  Belfragc. 
were  all  collected  in  September,  and  according  to  liim  the  females  did  not 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs  until  the  first  of  October,  or  »t  a  period  correspond- 
ingiy  near  tlie  colder  season.  Yet  there  may  easily  be  some  error  in 
this,  for  they  have  been  bred  in  NV'cst  \'ii^inia  as  early  as  June  9  by 
Mr.  Etiwards.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-8C\cn  days 
( twonty-threc  to  twenty-five  being  the  most  usnal;  this  is  the  longest 
]>eriod  for  hatching  known  to  me  among  those  butterflies  which  do  not 
hibernate  in  the  egg  state)  —  in  the  south  sometimes  iu  as  short  a  time  as 
fourteen  days,  so  that  the  caterpillars  cannot  appear  in  tlie  northern  states 
until  .September  or  the  very  end  of  August,  too  close  upon  the  winter 
season  to  enable  them  to  attain  any  considerable  growth  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  indeed,  like  the  caterpillar  of  the  nearly  allied  European  butterflies, 
Minob  phaedra  and  Oeneis  acilo  and  many  other  satyrids,  they  hibernate 
without  having  eaten  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food.  It  seems  hardly  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  eggs  remain  unhatehed  until  the  spring,  for,  out  of 
the  lai^e  number  sent  me  or  retained  by  correspondents,  all,  excepting  the 
shrivelled,  unimprcgnated  ones,  invariably  gave  birth  to  the  larvae  before 
winter  set  in.  Still  their  condition  would  seem  to  be  very  similar  if  they  , 
remained  in  the  egg  ready  to  cat  their  way  out.  They  are  slow  eaters  in 
the  spring,  do  not  usually  change  to  chrysalis  before  July  and  after  spend- 
ing about  a  fortnight  in  that  state  appear  again  as  butterflies. 

Flight,  habits,  etc.  Cereyonis  alope  has  a  stronger  flight  than  our 
other  satyrids, — occasionally  a  prolongetl  and  rapid  one,  but  it  may  usually 
I>e  seen  tossing  itself  lazily  in  and  out  among  the  shnibbery  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood  or  by  the  bushes  beside  unfrequented  n»ad8.  Gosse  describes 
ii  as  wary  and  flying  swiftly,  "  chiefly  aflecting  lanes  in  the  forests,  but 
coming  occasionally  into  the  gardens  early  in  the  morning."  Allen  says 
it  fr^uenta  the  flowers  of  Coreopsis  palmate  Nutt.  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa, 
Edwanls  says  that  multitudes  gather  on  the  flowers  of  the  hardback 
Spiraea  tomentosa,  which  blooms  in  old  fields  in  Jidy. 

At  night  the  butterfly  rests  upon  the  bmnehes  of  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
probably  hanging  from  the  under  surface  of  the  twigs.  At  least  this  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  my  eK[>crience  in  driving  over  the  Nantucket  moors 
one  August  day.  The  wagon  track  along  the  broad  main  road  is  here 
lined  for  a  part  of  the  way  vnth  a  row  of  low  pine  trees,  with  an  occasional 
s<-ruh  oak ;  the  wiud  was  blowing  across  the  rond ;  it  was  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  a  butterfly  was  naturally  astir,  but  as  we 
rumbled  along  the  road,  hundreds  of  this  butterfly  were  swept  across  our 
track  by  the  wind,  forming  indeed  a  continuous  stream  as  long  as  tiie 
fringe  of  trees  continued.  Close  examination  without  stopping  but  kept 
up  for  half  an  hour,  showed  that  they  all  came  from  the  pine  trees ;  tha 
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they  had  risen  just  ae  our  horsc'a  head  was  directly  iipposite  them  and 
wafted  by  the  wind  across  our  track,  sank  drowsily  to  the  earth  the  other 
aide.  The  trees  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  nnd  about  twenty  feet 
distant,  and  no  butterflies  were  seen  to  leave  the  trees  at  any  much  higher 
or  niucli  lower  leicl  than  five  feet  nor  any  from  the  ground.  They  were 
doubtlesw  started  fri>in  sleep  by  the  tremor  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  notes  of  the  poeturce  of  these  biittcrfliea  that  when 
alighting  they  rest  on  tlie  upper  surface  of  leaves  ;  that  when  walking  the 
legs  nio^e  altemateiy,  the  antennae  pulsate  in  the  same  way  and  the  wings, 
held  vertically,  keep  up  a  (piiverlng  motion  ;  the  antennae  divaricate  about 
50°  while  raised  at  a  general  angle  of  about  10°,  thong))  this  is  difficult  to 
determine  as  the  tips  droop  and  the  whole  curves  with  an  u])ward  convex- 
ity ;  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  are  vertically  above  the  tip  of  the  alxiomen. 
When  at  rest  the  outer  margins  of  all  the  wings  arc  pressed  together. 

Desiderata.  As  this  butterfly  is  frequently  eonfounde<I  with  0.  uephele 
our  infonnation  is  insufficient  concerning  its  northern  boundaries  in  New 
England  ;  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  two  fonns  tthould  be  noted  in 
every  jtossible  locality  between  the  forty-thii'd  and  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  determination  of  its  precise  relation  to  (,'.  nephele  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  exacting  question  to  solve,  ^^'hether  it 
.  would  be  possible  to  breed  the  forms  in  such  a  way  that  the  parentage  may 
be  determined  on  botli  sides  is  yet  to  be  deei<led.  It  would  seem  to  be 
quite  iH)s8ib!e,  for  they  have  been  known  to  pair  in  captivity  (Can.  ent. 
xviii :  17),  If  it  can  be  done,  the  relation  of  the  two  forms  can  and 
should  be  determined.  If  not,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  bring  conclusive  evi- 
dence ;  but  in  any  Ciise  the  experiment  should  be  tried  in  the  belt  where 
both  are  foun<l.  The  precise  places  sought  by  the  young  larva  in  hiberna- 
ting should  be  discovered,  and  the  amount  of  diflFerence — apparently  a  con- 
siderable one  for  so  late  a  butterfly — in  the  time  of  its  first  apjwarance  in  a 
given  locality  in  different  3ear8  <letermined.  Some  eggs  batch  a  month 
earlier  than  others  ;  is  there  any  a4lvantagc  or  disiulvantage  in  this  to  the 
cater])Ular  that  will  eat  nothing  until  the  next  spring?  AVbat  {Mraeites 
affect  the  life  of  this  insect? 
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CBRCTONIS  NEPHELE.— The  doll-eyed  grayling. 


!)■] 

Hippirchi'i    nfphele    Kirli..   Faun.   Iior.-  MHyn.,Butt.  X.  E.  v.pl.  1.  B»;K..%.'is<18tW). 

aiiMT.,h:a»7(l«37);— Emm.,  Agric.S.  York,  .Vinoin   aeplirlf  Sfa<i<i..  li\»t.  rev.  Anwr. 
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Satgrnii  nephtle  Edw..  I'rw.  Eiitocn.  «iir.  Sutyrng  iilopr  fonii  iifphrh  KIw.,  Butt.  S. 
PhilKl.,  \i:l»-ao»  (IWW):  (an.  cm..  i.v:  A..il,  Snl.  3  (lWJ);-Forii..  Butt.  Me.,  7*-76 
H1-14S  (ISTT):  xil:21-3*  (IfWO):  — Frciuli.  (IHW):— SintHi.Bult.  BnK.kl.e^l.»m■..vi:i39- 
Rep.  Inn.  III.,  vH:lo«  (IMTH);— MWdl.,  iW<l..  I30(l»*t);— Freiioh.  Butt.  east.  U.  S..S*S- 
x:«    (l»tl):  — loi|..     ibiil.,    tm    (ISil);-  24«  (18W). 

I've  watehcil  you  iiovr  a  full  half  hour. 
Self  polwHl  upuu  that  yellow  doWiT; 
Aud,  llltle  Butterfly !    inileed 
I  kauw  not  it  yuu  iili.ru  ur  feed. 
Huw  mutloiileiu> !    and  then 
What  juf  aivaltii  you,  when  the  breeze 
Ha*  found  vou  out  aiiionK  the  ireeH. 
And  rallK  rou  forth  again '. 

W()KI>S  WORTH. 

Inugo  (1.11.4: 11:  I),  lleail  I'Overeil  wltli  lon>;.  ereet,  ^ray-brunu  lialr^.  i>f ten  paler 
at  their  ha.«e  than  at  tlieir  tip.  l>oliinil  tlie  eye  witli  silvery  jtrUeou.s  seales.  Palpi  cov- 
ereil  at  tlie  side.:  with  hoary  i;ray  or  dark,  sllj^htly  j^reeni^'h  brown  scales,  the  latter 
liclow.  and  usually  pn-vailitiK ;  fringed  l)eneatU  with  lone,  very  dark.  Hlightly  olivaceous 
lirown  hairs,  wlttiin  hoary  jcn-^cous;  alwve  frln^^ed  wltli  similar  liairs  whicli  are  paler 
at  their  l>a^e.  Antennae  very  dark,  slightly  jtreenish  bniwu.  tbe  joints  anmilated  at 
tiie  ba.se  with  white,  most  liroadly  tielow.  and  the  whole  upper  outer  surface  more  or 
less  tinzed  with  hoary,  inerea-sinxly  so  towani  the  tip.  the  club  iK-lng  mostly  itrayish 
hoary  eieeptln^  at  the  tip.  where  the  three  la»t  joint>.  like  the  whole  under  surface  of 
the  dull,  vary  from  dull  lut«ous  to  yellowish  fuscous. 

Thonw  above  covered  with  long,  rather  pale  mouse  brown  lisirs  soinetinie>  slightly 
llnsed  with  ollvAceoui*.  especially  on  the  anterior  parts ;  beneath  witli  slinrter.  dark, 
slightly  olivaceous,  bron-n  hairs.  Fore  legs  covered  with  similar  liairs.  In  the  other 
U-gs  the  femora  are  covereii  with  silvery  gray  scales  and  fringeil  l>eneatli  with  mingled 
dark  gray  and  hoary  hairs  often  tinged  with  ollraceous.  Tlltiae  and  tarsi  dnsky 
silvery  gray  above,  silvery  white  )>eneath  anil  witliiii.  Kpiues  black,  spurs  luteous. 
growing  reddish  towani  tip,  covered  ivltli  white  scales  at  base:  claws  yellowish  brown, 
duskier  at  tip. 

Wings  above  dark,  deep  br<)wn  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  jjurplisli  tiuge  ( J ) .  or  of 
a  similar  but  paler,  somewhat  slaty  or  sirayish  hrown  (?),  Outer  bonier  of  fore 
wings  almost  straight  In  the  middle  half:  of  hlnit  winits  ivitli  scarcely  i>erceptible 
crennlations.  tn  the  outer  half  of  the /erf  ir'/iuj.  iutlie  place  occupied  in  C.  alupe  by  the 
broad  yellow  stripe,  the  whig  Is  tinged  or  cloudeil.  sometimes  scarcely  perceptibly,  at 
other  limes  and  especially  In  the  ?  considerably,  hut  generally  very  slightly,  and  never 
to  nearly  the  depth  It  reaches  In  alope.  with  yellowish  or  ochraceous.  The  limits  of 
the  patch  are  never  more  than  faintly  detlned  and  iiften  the  wins  is  simply  a  little 
paler  in  this  region,  the  yellowish  tint  cimdued  to  the  encircling  of  the  black  s|)ots, 
wlilch  occur  as  In  alope  la  the  lowest  snlwostal  and  lower  uuiKan  Interspaces;  they 
almost  Invariably  arc  pnpilled,  either  minutely  with  a  white  or  violaceous  white  dot 
((J),  or  varying  from  a  mlnnte  dot  to  a  conspicuous  pupil  with  bluish  or  violaceous 
white,  enclosing  a  white  dolor  spot($};   occasionally  the  lower  is  blind  in  the  J  ; 
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tlie  black  portion  of  the  upper  spot  selitom  surpasses  tiie  wkltli  of  tlie  lutprNpice  In 
the  S,  and  iielilom  falU  of  reaching  tratli  borders,  bat  In  the  $  ,  It  i^euerallj  extends 
over  fully  one-half  of  tlie  interspace  belovr.  and  one-third  of  that  above;  the  lower 
upot  Is  neuerally  of  exactly  the  Name  nize  an  the  upper  In  the  ^  ;  in  the  $  It  Itt  gen- 
erally larfcer  and  variety  from  a  ttlze  eigualllng  the  wUlth  of  It^  Interspace  to  twice  that, 
iiicroaclitng  equally  alioveand  below;  at  three-fourths  of  an  iaterapaceV  distance  fmin 
the  outer  border  a  faint,  dasky,  clljc^htly  wavy  line  snbparHllel  to  the  border  Ih  Kenerally 
present,  especially  In  the  $  ;  the  outer  margin  Is  narrowly  and  faintly  edged  with 
blackish  and  the  fringe  is  nearly  ntilform  dark  steel  gray,  slightly  paler  at  the  tips. 
Jiliul  iPingt  with  a  small  round  spot,  often  reduced  to  a  dot.  sometimes  entirely  absent, 
sometimes  an  large  a»  the  smallest  spots  of  the  fore  wing  of  the  g .  and  when  larger, 
usually  mlnately  puplUed  with  white,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  lower 
median  interspace;  In  rare  cases  a  smaller,  blind,  black  spot  occurs  In  the  g  In  the 
upper  median  Interspace  anil  even  In  tlie  subcosto-median  interspace,  a  little  further 
from  the  margin ;  wing  edged  and  fringed  as  the  fore  wing,  the  fringe  a  little  darker. 
Beneath  gray-brown,  tlic  $  a  little  paler  tlian  the  ^,  with  faint,  dark,  metallic 
green  reflections.  Fore  ainijs  with  the  apex  somewhat  hoary,  especially  In  the  J  , 
and  occasionally  tinged  with  lUac;  tlie  Imsal  half  of  the  wing,  and  to  some  extent 
tlie  whole  costal  border,  but  especially  the  discoidal  cell,  SUed  with  very  frequent, 
short,  slender,  transverse,  straight  or  but  slightly  curved,  blackish  streaks,  and 
the  outer  margin  of  the  cell  sometimes  marked  narrowly  with  blackish ;  at  the 
outer  limit  of  the  striped  portion  Is  a  transverse,  sinuous,  blackish  stripe,  iilnillar  to 
tliat  of  alope,  beyonti  which  the  wing  Is  very  slightly  paler;  the  two  black  spots  of  the 
upper  surface  are  repeated  beneath  and  with  better  defined  margins,  being  always 
conspicuously  and  equally,  though  not  broadly,  encircled  with  dull  orange  or  yel- 
lowhdi,  edged  with  fuscous,  more  fretjuently  yellow  In  the  $.  They  are  considerably 
larger  than  above.  In  the  $  larger  tlien  in  the  ij .  subeijual,  the  upper  fully  as  broad 
BK  the  interspace  and  encroaching  a  little  on  the  one  beneath  In  the  smaller  spots,  and 
in  the  hu-gest  ones.  In  the  $  ,  covering  more  than  one-half  of  the  Interspaces  above  and 
below  It;  the  lower  one  is  almost  Invariably  of  exactly  the  width  of  the  interspace  In 
the  S  p  although  sometimes  Including  wlthlu  It  also  the  colored  bordering,  but  In  the 
largest  spots  in  the  $  crosses  one-half  of  the  Interspace  above  and  below.  They  are 
Ixith  pupllle<l  with  a  white  dot,  which  In  the  $  is  encircled  with  bluish  atoms,  often 
extending  as  a  pulverescent  cloud  toward  the  exterior  margin  of  the  black  spot;  the 
outer  border  o  f  the  wing  is  marked  with  a  submarglnal  blackish  fuscous  stripe,  sub- 
parallel  to  the  outer  tiorder  but  more  distant  from  It  above  than  below,  and  averaging 
about  an  Interspace's  distance;  there  is  also  a  slenderer  fuscous  line  next  the  outer 
margin,  the  margin  Itself  is  narrowly  edged  with  black  and  the  fringe  is  slightly  darker 
than  on  the  upper  surface.  Hind  irings  having  generally  the  ground  color  slightly ,  some- 
times considerably,  paler,  In  a  broad  band  occupying  most  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  and,  especially  in  the  ?  and  toward  the  costal  margin,  bounded  interiorly  by  a 
rather  narrow,  equal,  tortuous,  blackish  fuscous  streak,  extending  from  the  costal 
margin  to  the  subraedlan  nervure,  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  $  than  in  the  J  ;  its 
course  Is  as  in  atopc,  within  this  there  is  generally  au  obscure  blackish  fuscous  stripe 
as  In  alope,  and  distant  from  the  outer  margin  by  an  Interspace's  distance  and  parallel  to 
It  Is  a  subcoutinuous,  blackish  fuscous  streak.  The  whole  wing  is  covered  very 
profusely,  more  distinctly  and  heavily  and  a  little  more  abundantly  In  passing  toward 
tiie  l>ase,  with  slender,  tremulous,  short,  subconnected,  slightly  curving.  btackUh 
fuscous  threads,  parallel  to  the  outer  margin;  longitudinally  suhoval  or  roun<llsh, 
small,  black  spots  edged  narrowly,  and  more  or  less  distinctly,  especially  in  the  g, 
with  dull  umber  orange,  and  usually  pupllled  with  a  white  dot,  occur,  much  more 
abundantly  In  the  S  than  In  the  $ ,  in  one  or  all  of  the  Interspaces  between  the  upper 
subcostal  nervule  and  the  submedlan  nervure.  In  the  J  they  generally  occur  in  all 
the  Interspaces;  In  the  $  they  are  generally  present  In  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower 
median  Interspaces ;  that  in  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  Is  usually  oval,  the  others 
usually  round;  they  arc  largest  In  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower  median  interspaces, 
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I  ii)   the  others    subequal;  they  are 

I     vlththcirilisposltloD  h)  alopcj  outer 

eil  by  ftn  t^iually  slender  thread  of 

iial;  frliijti-   similar  to  that  of   the 


usnally  nrit  tn  size  in  t1       ubco  lo-    e  liau 
arraiiKiHl  In  a  sinuous  cu         orr    p  n  iin      xa<: 
raancin  iiarroivly  etlgetl     Ith  I  la  kl  I    an  1  f  I 
l>ale  brown.  sDccre<leil  b    a   la  h      t1  t  tlian 
fore  wInKS. 

Ab^lomen  above  and  on  i  1  oft)  lu  f  I  nppi-r  niirfaoe  of  the  wings :  below 
»sh  gray.  ApprDilagPN :  upper  nr^an  with  the  hookas  in  the  preceding  species,  but 
rather  slenderer,  especially  toward  the  base,  slluiitty  lonser  and  scarcely  more  area- 
ate;  lateral  amis  direete<l  toward  the  inUldie  of  the  hook,  turned  strongly  Inward, 
abnnt  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  linok.  rather  bluntly  pointed  at  the  tip.  Ctaspe 
about  three  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad,  eiisitomi,  tapering  pretty  regularly 
from  ba'4e  to  tip,  the  basal  half  curving  a  little  upward,  titc  apical  half  straight,  the 
tip  bluntly  pointc<l :  apart  from  tlie  iislrs  with  which  it  Is  clothed,  the  upper  surface 
appears  to  be  nnanneil. 


Meaiiureinent^  in  milllmetrpi^. 


Smallest. I  Average 


Ij'ngib  of  fore  v 


l.Tfi 


1.75 


Largexi.  I  SihbIIpsi 

2«.  ai.:5 


!.)« 


2..^ 


Secondary  sexual  pecnllaiitlei.  The  androeonia  taper  with  nearly  perfect  rcgn- 
iarity,  bnt  a  little  more  perceptibly  near  the  middle  of  the  distal  half,  and  while  of 
the  same  basal  width  as  In  C.  alope.  are  proportionally  shorter,  beiuir  about  .2.>  ram. 
long  and  ,01  mm.  Iiroail  at  base.     Sec  also  description  of  fore  wing,  under  genus. 

Sgg  (64:^).  ■' .\bout  eighteen  vertical  ridges,  with  rounded  excavations  between, 
spring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  side  and  run  to  the  eiige  of  the  top;  this  last  is 
ronnded  and  covereil  with  shallow  cells,  irregularly  hexagonal  around  the  outside,  and 
in  the  ndddle  long  and  narrow,  about  an  oval  central  cell."  (Kdwards.) 

CaterpUlnr.  First  Mage.  Head  light  yellow  brown,  speckcil  with  brown  and 
sparsely  pilose,  sometimes  with  clouily  brown  patches  on  upper  part  of  face.  Body 
carnation,  with  a  dorsal  crimson  line,  and  three  similar  closely  approximated  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  body:  appendages  white.    Length.  2,5  mm.  (after  Edwanls). 

Stfomi  stagf.  Head  light  green,  with  white  papillae  in  vertical  rows,  each  with  a 
white  hair.  Body  pale  green,  with  dark  green  longitudinal  stripes  occupying  the  position 
of  the  crimson  lines  of  preceding  stage :  extremity  of  caudal  horns  red;  papillae  white, 
each  supporting  a  blunt  white  hair.     Length.  4  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

TftinJ  atagr.  Heail  nearly  as  before.  Body  witli  the  whole  snrface  one  shade  of 
yellow  green,  except  a  dark  dorsal  stripe,  and  a  yellow  infrastlgmatal  ridgu.  Lengtti, 
7.5  mm.  (after  Edwanls) . 

Fourth  stage.  Head  emerald  green,  covered  witi)  conical  white  papillae.  Body 
nearly  as  In  preceding  stage.     Length,  11  mm.  (after  Edwanls). 

Lnat  stage.  Head  emeraiti  green,  tiie  snrface  covered  witli  slightly  paler,  conical  pa- 
pillae and  pubescent.  Bo<ly  dull  yellow  green,  the  sides  a  shade  darker  than  the  dor- 
sal area,  with  a  dorsal  dark  green  stripe,  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  yellow  stripe  or  line,  the 
caudal  horns  reddish:  surface  of  body  eovereil  with  flue  white  papillae,  each  bearing 
a  fine  white  hair,  n'udering  the  snrface  pubescent.  Length,  ;tO  mm.  \  breadth,  4  mm. 
(after  Edwards). 

Chijaalia  (83;",  8).  ■■Whole  surface  one  shade  of  yellow  green,  covered  with 
minute  white  granulations;  along  the  Inner  margins  of  the  wing  ca.ses  a  cream  white 
line,  another  along  keel  of  mesonolum,  and  one  across  top  of  head  case"  (Edwanls), 
Length,  15  mm. ;  breadth.  5  mm. 

Diatiibntion  (18 : 4) .  This  butterfly  is  &  northern  rejtrescntativc  of  C 
alope,  meeting  it  on  common  ground  »oniewliere  between  the  animal  iso- 
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thcrni!'  of  4.'i'  mid  .jl  1° ;  it  extends  westward  ceitainly  as  far  as  the  tout-hille 
of  the  Hockv  .Mountains,  ivlierc  it  Iins  been  taken  north  of  oiir  boundarv 
l»y  (rttldos.  ill  the  Juditli  anil  liig  lli>rii  Mmtntains  by  Morrison,  in  Colo- 
rado l)y  Jlead,  Osten  Sacken.  Snow  and  niyaclf,  and  in  New  Moxico  by 
Snow.  It  is  most  abundant  on  the  western  [irairies  of  Iowa.  Wisconsin 
and  nortliorn  Illinois,  and  is  tbund  also  in  Kam^aM  ( Snow ) ,  Nebraska  (  Car- 
penter), Michifian  (Ilnrrinjiton)  and  eastwanl,  noilb  of  about  42°  X. 
Ijat,  Mr,  Saunders  n'jiorts  it  "rare"  at  London,  but  "  common "  at 
St.  Catherines.  Ontario;  Ednaiils  says  it  oeeiirs  iu  northern  Ohio;  ajH-ei- 
mcns  have  been  sent  l>y  Mr.  Howell  from  Xiehols  in  southern  Xew  York  ; 
Mr.  Lintner  has  taken  it  at  Itetlilchein,  Sliaron  Springs  and  Seoharie  in 
the  same  state,  and  it  is  eoiumon  in  the  Calskills  ;  its  northern  limits  arc 
wlmllv  unknown,  reaching,  ])erliai»!',  beyond  the  sjiread  of  settlement.  Its 
nortliernuio^t  known  oeenrrenee  is  in  the  Athabasea  region  (OefFeken). 
Mr,  ('ouper  does  not  report  it  from  the  iiortlierii  St.  Lawrence,  but  it  is 
taken  at  Quebec  (liowles).  River  Rcmge  district  (D'LVban)  and  Ottawa 
(Hillings.  Flelclier),  and  is  abimdani  near  .\nnapolis  in  Nova  Scotia 
(Jonc). 

It  is  Ibnnd  i)ver  the  whole  northern  half  of  New  Kngland  in  great 
nbumlame;  the  only  locality  in  which  I  have  met  with  it  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  elevated  regiini  alxmt  Willianistown,  but  it  undoubtedly  approaches 
closely  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  state,  and  ie  found  throughout  Maine. 

Life  history,  etc.  It  is  found  in  open  wotxU  and  fre<]uents  the  thistle 
in  pastuiv  ground  near  the  edge  of  woods.  In  northern  New  England, 
the  buttei-tly  usually  makes  ils  appeanuiee  a  little  before  the  middle  of 
Julv.  Miss  Wadswoi-th  tells  nic  that  it  has  appeared  at  Ilallowell,  Me., 
on  July  12  for  ibree  successive  years,  Mr,  Fletcher,  liowcver,  h.is  taken 
it  as  early  as  .June  2S  at  Ottawa,  Canada ;  iu  the  west  also  it  is  earlier 
than  in  New  England  ;  but  in  tbe  deeper  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains 
it  sometimes  fails  to  make  its  appearance  until  nearly  a  month  later.  It 
doe-  not  continue  quite  so  long  on  the  wing  as  C.  alope,  at  least  in  Non- 
England,  but  generally  disappears  in  .Vugust.  It  is  single  brooded.  Mr. 
Edwaifls  has  described  its  earlier  stages :  the  buttei-Hy  has  been  taken 
l«iiring  with  C,  alope  and  do.-cly  resembles  this  s(>ccies  in  the  time  of  its 
upjiearnnce.  The  eggs  ai-e  laid  on  grass  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
luanv  being  dri)ppeil  hxisely  on  the  ground  by  females  in  confinement ;  the 
eggs  hatch  in  a  uumtli's  time  and,  as  with  ('.  alope.  the  caterpillars  go  at 
onee  into  bibernati<m.  After  hibernation  "  the  coloration  in  all  the 
stages  ...  is  that  of  the  grass  the  larva  feeds  on,  or  lery  nearly,  and  the 
larvae,  although  so  slow  in  their  motions,  fall  from  the  stems  at  the  least 
alarm  ;  so  that  they  are  sufficiently  protected  in  their  natural  state  against 
most  enemies."    ( Edwaiils. ) 

Flight  and  postnre.     Tbe  Hight  of  this  species  is  altogether  like  that 
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i)f  (.'.  nlopc.  In  rc|K>8e  in  the  mm.  Dr.  C  S.  Minot  hstn  found  tliat  the 
aUlonicn  inolinos  dowinvanl  so  tliat  tlie  tij)  i-ests  on  tlic  isiirfiioe  of  8ii(>iiort ; 
the  nntennae  dharioato  about  KK)"  and  ha\-e  a  general  u|)ward  inclination 
of  about  10° ;  tlie  winga  are  brought  together  o(er  the  back,  bo  that  the 
apex  of  the  fore  wings  is  vertically  over  tlie  middle  of  the  thiirax.  The 
femur  of  the  middle  legs  is  directed  u|>wnnl.  outward  and  forward  ;  the 
tibia  outward,  forwanl  and  downward,  and  tlie  tarsi  the  same  hut  ni  ore 
nearly  horizontal. 

Desidflrata.  Compare  in  the  first  instance  the  desiderata  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  which  are  bound  up  with  this.  -Ve  there,  the  [larasitos  are 
unknown,  and  the  boundaries  of  its  extension  over  the  eontinent  have  to 
be  determined  with  far  more  cnrc  than  is  yet  iH>s8ible. 

LIST  OF  ILLVSTRATWXS.—  VEnfJYOMS  .WF.PHELE. 


PI.  I.  fl^.  I.    Fl-iiihIp,  lurli  T.iirfHcrH. 
Egg.  -l.    Male,  ii)i|ipr  surfnw. 

P).et,%.3.    PlMlii.  11:1.   BoUi  Biirfnops. 

Chrysniis.  3K:I.    Xcumlioii. 

PI.  83.  Bg.  T.    -SMpvIpw.  4«:.'i.   A>iilru<-uniutii. 

W.     I>orsal  view. 

SECTION    II, 

Egij  nearly  smooth,  but  reticulate,  with  no  vertical  ril>s.  Vttlrri'IU>iir  <u  In'rcH  with 
straight  cnticiilar  appenda^ies.  bu<I  tlie  summit  of  the  lieail  surmountcil  by  a  mnniled 
projection.  Afofure  ralrrpillnr  sleudcr  and  elonsratcd,  witli  the  hcail  raucli  larger  tlian 
llie  seirmeuta  Immediately  behind,  ami  crowned  with  pointeil  tiihcrcU-s.  Chrgs'ilii  with 
ma  an^nilarly  ronndcil  mcsonotum.  and  a  protnberant  head.  Iiaaijo  wllli  extremity  ot 
cell  of  fore  wing  nearly  transverae ;  l>ase  of  middle  median  nervule  iiloiitical  with  that 
of  the  onler  nervule,  or  mucli  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  inner  nervule. 

Grnkra  ;  Bnodia,  Satyrodai,  Neourmpha,  Ciaala. 

EXODIA    lit  nXER. 

EniHlia  Hlilm.  Verx.  l«-k.  M-hu.ott.,  C.I  (ISM). 

T'ji'f.—  Ore'in  mnriiinriiln  iimfr-iiiiufAn  //«6n. 

A  hriive  old  huuise!  a  ^nlen  full  of  \nv, 
Larp'  dru|>t>hi|;  iiepples',  aiul  '|uecn  Imllvhuc'lis 
Willi  I>ulter11ii-H  for  eruwliK — tree  iM'unies 
.Villi  plukK  hihI  iMhKliM'kz'. 

ts<:KIMW.-II;nnrs. 

Imago  (52:o).  Head  of  moderate  size,  pretty  unifiinnlj  Infled  with  moderately 
long  hair* ;  front  fnll.  cnrvinfT  on  every  side.  liroa<lly  protulieraiit  in  the  inldilte  In-low, 
narrower  than  the  eye.  a  little  hipcher  tliaii  hi'oad.  terminating!  alwve  at  llie  lia-se  of  the 
antennae  rather  stiuari'ly:  lower  edse  rather  ahnijit,  liroadly  rouniled;  vertex  very 
transverse,  very  slightly  protnlierant.  the  posterior  eilpe  very  slijrhtly  cc)nvex.  the  an- 
terior stralftht:  upper  imrderof  the  eye  with  a  scarcely  perceiitlbleaufinlacion  opposite 
the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae.  Eyes  pretly  larfie.  moileralely  full,  pilof-e  with 
short  and  very  delicate  hairs.  .Vnt<'n[iae  lii-^erteil  in  the  iniihlle  of  theheail.  or  possibly 
jn-t  behind  the  middle.  In  a  broad  not  very  deep  pit  ]u-.t  larae  enon^h  for  their  reeep- 
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tion,  illscumK'cthijt  tin-  fnint  ami  oi-cipi't'  tlioir  Iwsi-i  iiKH'tiiiK  i-Rcli  otiii'r  mi  unc  niiK- 
aiitl  the  n\Kv  "f  tlic  Hanks  on  tlir  otiicr;  a  vi-ry  llttli-  longer  thiin  the  atxloini'n.  com- 
IMsi'il  of  forty-tivd  oi'  forty-thrci'  Joints.  incruaMiiiu  a  Uttlu  ami  verj'  Ki^Iu^lt?  '"  "'ip 
on  the  apkal  (imrth.  tlie  last  three  or  four  joints  illailulshlng  afCHlti.  tunnliMtlni;  iu  an 
abrupt  uoRi',  the  club  liehig  more  dlstini't  than  hi  OcnclH  or  In  rercjonli*;  tr&nHvenely 
circular,  the  ehili  a  little  Oeprensed  anil  fiimislietl  beneath  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
mcillan  rurroiv.  eilKod  l)y  HllKht  cariiiations.  t'alpl  Hlunilcr.  scarcely  twice  ah  Ionic  a^ 
tiie  eye.  compressed,  the  Apical  joint  one  iniartor  as  lontt  a-'^  tUc  preceillnR;  excepting 
the  npk-al  joint  profusely  tiifteil  U'licath  irltli  long,  al>ore  wltli  short,  hairs,  all  com- 
pat-teil  in  a  \crti<-nl  plane. 

I'rothoracfc  lubes  very  small  and  ilelicate.  beneatli  appressed  to  a  mere  pellicle, 
above  siuldcnly  expanding  into  a  transverse,  eylinilrical.  bnlboiis  mass,  soineivhat  renl- 
forin  Mlieii  vieivcd  from  the  front,  but  othenvlsi'  nearly  e<|ual,  the  enils  well  rounded. 
the-  su'olten  purtioii  nearly  as  long  »•'  iilgh  and  three  tluu's  an  bnia<l  as  high.  Patagia 
but  little  convex,  wllh  the  posterior  lobe  more  than  twice  as  long  a»  broad,  tapering 
rapidly  on  the  luisal  lialt.  then  lint  sllgUtty  to  tlie  rapi<lly  tapering  rather  binnt  point. 

Pore  niiigs  (08 :  <1)  eonsUlerably  proUnccil  at  tlie  a]>ex ;  costal  border  almost  straight 
near  the  Iwne.  the  onter  two-thirds  ver>*  regularly  bnt  iiot  greatly  arched ;  onter  Itorder 
allghtly  ctmvex  in  the  npper  half,  straight  below;  inner  border  straight,  the  lower 
ontcr  Hugle  rounded  otTa  little.  I)cnt  at  rather  niore  tlian  a  right  angle.  Costal  nerrnre 
Mlightly  swollen  at  the  liase  to  a  lUstanee  ei|Ua1  to  thewlilthof  the  cell:  first  two 
snperiur  branches  of  tlie  subcostal  nervnre  arising  close  to  tlie  tip  of  tlic  coil,  the  latter 
•  very  little  toss  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and  about  two  an<l  a  half  times  as  long 
as  bmatl;  uicdian  and  submedlan  uervures  not  enlargeilatbase. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  pretty  strongly  convex  but  with  the  nildtlle  half 
a  little  ileprcsscd ;  outer  iHinler  slightly  crennlatv  an<1  slightly  angiilatu  at  the  upper 
median  ncrvnlc.  the  npiHT  half  being  scarcely  cnneAve.  the  lovi'cr  scarcely  convex,  at 
the  lowest  retreating  rapUUy  to  the  Inner  border;  Inner  margin  a  very  little  cun'e<l, 
the  lower  imter  anijle  l)roa<l.  The  nervule  closing  the  cell  strikes  the  median  nervnre 
a  little  iH'fore  its  Hnul  di\'arieHtloii.  and  the  snlicostal  at  the  termination  of  the  baMiI 
curve  iif  its  last  branch;  llrst  median  nervnle  originating  opposite  the  iidddlc  of  the 
basal  curve  of  th<-  last  subcostal  nervnle. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  nearly  onc-titird  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae;  tarsi  of  the  same  length  as  the  tibiae,  either  composed  of  two  joints,  the  apical 
lutrdly  one-fiinrth  the  length  of  tlie  Itasal.  an<l  splcally  taperltig  to  a  pning-llhe  point  (S). 
or.  consisting  of  Ave  joints,  of  which  tlie  first  Ik  twice  as  long  asall  the  others  together, 
the  rest  nearly  e<iual.  all  hut  the  terminal  furnished  beneath  at  the  tip  with  a  very  short 
and  slender,  scarcely  tapering  splue  ( $ ) :  leg  iitlierwise  wliolly  unarmed  excepting  by 
long  and  (lei icnte  hairs,  expanding  laterally  ami  dircelinl  forwanl.  inucli  more  almn- 
dantiu  the^  than  in  the  $  ;  middle  tibiae  live- sixths  the  length  of  the  lilnil  tibiae,  Imth 
furnished  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface  with  a  row  of  scarcely  erect,  fonvaril 
directed.  Niender  ami  short,  1nfrei|iient  spines,  the  ajiicid  ones  fonning  very  long  and 
HlenderNpurs:  tarsi  having  tlie  llrst  joint  fully  half  as  long  as  the  whole  tarsus,  the 
Mecoml.  thinlami  fonrth  decreasing  slightly  In  length  In  the  onler  mentioned,  the  fifth 
equal  to  the  second :  their  whole  under  surface  covcreil  pro  fnsely  with  long  and  slender 
Kplnes;  claws  strongly  and  regularly  curved,  slender.  compresse<l,  delicately  polnte<t; 
pulvilliis  i|ulle  small,  broader  than  long,  almost  scnd-cii'cular ;  parouychla  composed  of 
two  niemlKTS ;  an  upper,  shaped  anil  curved  like  the  daws  and  of  the  same  length ;  anti  a 
lower,  forming  an  ei|iifllly  slender  but  short.  InciirviHl  strap,  both  delicately  fringed. 

Male  abdominal  appendages  :  upper  organ  ralher  stout,  but  compressed,  the  centnim 
slightly  archill  aliiive,  rnpidiy  narrowing  at  the  Imsc  of  the  hook,  wliich  Is  nearly 
straight,  l>cnt  strongly  downward,  grcatlyaiid  etjnally  compressed, as  long  as  the  Iwdy, 
pointed  at  the  tip :  sides  of  tlic  body  furnished  at  tlieir  upper  limit  with  a  single  slen- 
der, tapering,  compressed,  laterally  arcuate,  backward  directed  appendage,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  hook.  Clasps  very  long  and  very  slender,  being  longer  than  the  upper  or- 
san  and  scarcely  more  than  one-sixtli  as  iiroait  as  long,  narrowing  gradually  In  the  inld- 
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ilk  b&lf.  beyoDd  <^i>h\  anil  not  one-quarter  the  vliltli  nf  the  ba.->e.  nearly  straight  when 
vieweii  lattrallr,  llie  extremities  ciin'cil  toward  each  other  when  viewed  from  above, 
the  extremity  blunt,  but  armed. 

BgB-  Flatteoed  spheroidal.  lUe  liase  rather  broa<Uy  truncate,  sto  that  the  width  \fi 
■bout  a  flfth  greater  than  the  helglit,  and  the  l»a«e  alxmt  two-tliinls  the  entire  width. 
Surface  uniooth. 

Caterplllai  at  blrtb.  Head  targe an<l  full,  broader  than  the  body,  broader  t)elow  than 
above,  .stibtruncate  above,  each  iLeniisphere  with  a  Blight  conical  elevatiou  alwve, 
eniittiiiK  a  long  liair ;  frunt  with  ranged  lialrs.  Body  uearlj  unifonn,  tapering  in  the  pos- 
terior iiair.  the  la«t  segment  broadly  and  briefly  furcate,  the  segments  furnished  with 
long,  cliib-tlpped  hairs,  arising  from  papillae  arranged  a.i  follows  on  the  aUiominal 
!iegment».  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row:  a  latero-doraal  series,  anterior:  a  supra- 
lateral  seriei^,  posterior:  an  infralatcral  series,  central;  and  an  infra.stiginatat  series, 
central  and  po.sterlor.  there  being  here  a  pair;  the  liairs  on  the  tlioraclc  segments 
vary  a  little  from  this.    (After  Edwards.) 

Hatore  catarpUlac.  ffead  uniformly  deep,  the  auterior  sumndt  of  either  half  pro- 
[luce<l  upward  and  very  slightly  forward  into  a  conical  horn  nearly  as  high  as  the 
depth  of  the  hcatl.  Apart  from  the  horns  the  head  is  of  eqnal  height  and  Itreadth. 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  broadest  part  of  the  body,  much  broader  below  than  above, 
broadest  at  summit  of  oeelH:  frontal  triangle  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broad, reach- 
ing more  than  half  way  to  the  vertex,  the  side:*  straight.  Surface  regular,  sparsely 
punctate.  aD<l  fumishe<l  besides  with  rather  numerous  and  irregularly  distributed, 
conlco-cyllnclrlcal.  blunt  tipped,  erect  papillae,  higher  thao  broad,  each  emitting  a  very 
short  hair,  those  on  the  horns  directed  obliquely  upwards.  .Antennae  small ;  first  Joint 
niaiumiform;  second  short,  cylindrical,  half  as  long  as  broad;  third  scarcely  slenderer, 
cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  emitting  a  long,  curved  hair.  Ocelli  mnch  as  In 
Satyrodes. 

Body  long  and  rather  slender,  broadest  near  the  middle,  tapering  posteriorly  much 
more  than  anteriorly,  otherwise  nearly  cylindrical  with  no  infrastigmatal  fold ;  termi- 
nal segment  with  a  pair  of  hiirns  simitar  to  those  of  the  head  but  longitudinal,  much 
longer,  regularly  conical  and  pointed,  their  outer  surfaces  parallel.  Each  segment 
divided  by  Ave  transverse  Incisions  into  sections,  which  arc  equal  on  the  thoracic, 
unequal  on  the  alMiomiual  segments,  one  incision  being  scarcely  in  advance  of  the 
middle,  one  above  the  spiracles,  and  the  others  dividing  the  posterior  half  into  equal 
ilivL><ion.s.  Body  covered  abundantly  and  pretty  uniformly  with  exceedingly  small, 
conical  papillae,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  very  short,  tapering,  pointed,  erect,  but 
generally  curving  hair,  several  times  longer  than  the  papilla.  I-cgs  very  short, 
conical,  the  Interior  edge  of  each  joint  with  long  bristles;  claw  minutely  cun'cd. 
I'rolegs  very  short  Indeed  an<l  plump,  the  last  joint  strongly  bristlcil  externally. 

This  gemie  is  confine*!  to  caetem  North  America,  where  it  ia  repre- 
^nted  by  a  single  si>ecics,  —  the  odc  described  below.  Westwood  and 
HewitsoD  classed  it  with  certain  Enet  Indian  fonue,  in  the  genus 
Debis  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  closely  related  to  them  than  to  any  Nortli 
American  aatyridij,  though  clearly  distioct  from  thein.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  Now  England. 

The  wings  of  the  butterfly  are  more  elongated  and  less  ample  than  in 
Cercyonis  ;  tlicy  are  warm,  lustrous  brown  above,  paler  below,  especially 
outwardly,  with  a  submarginal  scries  of  rather  numerous,  unequal,  dark, 
blind  spots  with  a  pale  edge ;  beneath,  these  spots  are  re[)eatcd,  but  arc 
ocellateil  and  encirclHl  by  a  common  [>ale  ring ;  the  middle  of  the  wing  is 
crossed  beneath  by  ft  pair  of  distant,  slender,  dark  strijies,  the  inner  nearly 
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atruiglit,  the  outer  irregular  and  also  indicated  above  on  the  fore  wings. 
In  the  structure  of  the  liead  tliie  genus  approaches  Oeiicis  rather  than  Ccr- 
cyonis ;  from  the  latter  it  is  clearly  distinct  in  the  shape  of  the  front,  tlic 
pilosity  of  the  eyes  and  the  want  of  erect  tui^  of  hairs  on  the  apical 
palpal  joint. 

There  is  but  a  single  brood  each  year,  the  butterflies  appearing  before 
midsummer.  The  egg  is  spheroidal  and  smooth.  The  head  of  the  larva 
is  crowned  with  a  pair  of  long,  conical  horns,  and  the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  similar  projections ;  the  body  is  pale,  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  dark  green.  The  chrysalis  is  well  rounded,  with  a 
bluntly  arched  head  and  a  well  curved  abdomen,  terminating  in  a  long, 
slender  cremaster,  by  which  it  is  suspended. 

A  fossil  butterfly  belonging  to  a  closely  allied  extinct  genus  has  been 
found  in  the  tertiaries  of  southern  France. 


EXCURSUS    IIT.~THE    GENERAL    CHANGES  IN  A   BUTTER- 
FLY'S  LIFE  AND   FORM. 


Ten  tliousxiid  thouiMiiiii  etil^  „ 

In  volant  ilaopp  of  iiils'il  rotation  play, 

Ba^k  in  the  tieuiu,  antl  twnutit;  the  dsf ; 

WTio'd  think  lliesp  slry  wantons  io  adorn, 

Were  late  hia  vile  antlpathv  aud  Hoorn, 

Pronp  to  the  duet,  or  reptile  thro*  the  tnlre. 

And  ever  thence  unlikely  to  uplref 

Or  who  with  tranalenl  view,  beholding,  lotttbs 

TbOHC  crawling  eeaa,  whom  vlteM  8embliiiic«  closlha ; 

Wbu,  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  atate. 

As  by  contempt,  or  nt^lljiKnce  ot  fate; 

Could  think,  that  auch,  revera'd  by  wondroua  doom, 

Subllmer  powers  and  brighter  forma  aaaume; 

Prom  death,  their  future  nappler  life  derive. 

And  tho"  apparently  entomb'a,  revive; 

Chang'd,  thro'  amaxlng  transmigration  rise. 

And  wiiif-  the  rejirlona  of  unwonted  sklca ; 

So  late  depress'i],  contemptible  on  earth. 

Now  elevate  to  heaven  by  second  birth  F 

Henry  Brooke,— Univertnl  Beautj/. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  prince  of  dreamers,  Oken,  wrote  ;  "The 
insect  passes  through  three  stages  prior  to  its  attaining  the  adult  or  perfect 
condition.  It  is  at  first  Worm,  next  Crab,  then  a  perfect  volant  animal 
with  hmbs,  a  Fly." 

A  sagacious  observation,  of  which  full  use  was  nimle  by  Agassiz  in  com- 
paring its  ontologic  and  phylogenic  deveIoi»racnt.  In  external  form  the 
caterpillar  so  closely  resembles  a  worm  that  in  common  language  it  is  oflen 
80  called  ;  it  is  a  long  cylindrical  object  with  many  legs  by  which  it  drags 
its  whole  length  upon  the  ground ;  its  body  consists  of  a  series  of  rings 
placetl  end  to  end;  its  head,  it  is  tnie,  is  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  but  yet  agrees  so  well  in  general  size  and  form  with  the 
segments  behind  that  the  distinction  often  only  apj>ears  upon  examination ; 
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while  the  difTercDvc  between  the  joints  forming  the  future  tliorax  and  those 
of  the  abdomen  ean  only  be  traced  by  careful  study. 

This  explains  the  voracity  of  the  caterpillar,  and  shows  that  the  main 
end  of  its  existence  is  to  gormandize  and  grow  ;  examining  its  interior,  we 
find  that  the  muscles  occupy  hardly  more  space  than  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  to  which  they  are  attacheil ;  and  their  very  object  is  to  move  the 
creature  to  a  feeding  spot  or  remote  the  old  integument  to  admit  of  a 
larger  growth  and  a  greater  capacity  for  food ;  those  of  the  head  are  almost 
exclusively  attached  to  the  jaws.  The  general  cavity  of  the  bo<ly  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  ai>pendage8,  the  glauds  and  ncncs 
ami  even  the  tracheae  really  requiring  an  insignificant  amount  of  space ; 
and  whatever  is  not  occupied  by  these  organs,  necessary  to  the  assimilation 
of  food,  is  choked  up  with  the  fatty  masses  embedded  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  that  it  should  grow  to  any  extent  without 
finding  its  outer  integument,  and  especially  the  dense  covering  of  the  head, 
much  too  small  fur  its  needs,  since  its  bulk  at  maturity  is  a  hundred  times 
or  more  that  at  its  birth,  Nature  provides  for  this  emergency,  for  the  cat- 
erpillar docs  not  grow  insensibly  like  most  animals,  but,  as  in  other  insects 
by  distinct  stages ;  for  when  the  skin  has  become  loo  contracted  for  its 
needs  it  rests  awhile,  and  then  suddenly  the  skin  bursts,  and  the  creature, 
in  new  array,  which  had  been  forming  beneath  the  old  coat,  crawls  forth  to 
new  and  more  vigorous  activity,  until  similar  difficulties  are  again  encoun- 
tered. During  the  resting  spell,  the  int'jrior  head  is  withdrawn  from  the 
old  case  to  the  first  thoracic  segment,  which,  during  the  moulting  period, 
b  abnormally  distendetl ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  bursting  of  the  old  skin 
takes  place,  the  head  being  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  old  skin 
being  gradually  shoved  off  behind,  together  with  the  lining  of  the  larger 
parts  of  all  internal  organs  having  considerable  external  openings.  The 
number  of  such  moults  varies,  but  never  exceeds  six. 

When  it  assumes  the  pupal  stage  its  habits  change  completely,  it  being 
now  quiescent,  with  no  })Ower  of  eating  or  of  any  movement  beyond  a 
shake  or  a  wriggle ;  and  its  fonn  compacted,  with  all  the  appendages  soldered 
firmly  to  it ;  although  the  line  of  separation  between  thorax  and  abdomen 
is  well  marked,  and  the  latter  is  composed  of  many  joints  movable  one 
upon  another,  nearly  all  special  distinction  between  the  head  aud  thorax 
is  lost,  and  their  segments  are  immovably  soldered  into  one  common  tract. 
This  is  an  exact  temporary  repetition  of  the  more  important  distinctive 
external  features  of  the  crab  and  lobster,  where  the  head  and  thorax  are 
united  by  a  common  shield  into  a  cephalothorax,  while  the  joints  of  the 
abdomen  are  freely  movable.  This,  then,  is  what  Oken  meant  when  he 
pointedly  calls  the  pupa.  Crab. 

The  closer  we  examine  this  "  crab,"  the  better  we  see  how  admirably 
the  form  and  projections,  the  position  and  inactivity  of  the  chrysalis  are 
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adapted  to  its  purpoee.  Great  changes  are  to  transpire  in  the  hidden  re- 
cessea  of  the  hody;  the  out«r  integument  in  a  compact,  hardened  case, 
protccte<l  at  every  needed  point  by  roughened  projections  or  callous 
ehouldere  ;  all  the  appendages  arc  securely  enshcathed  and  so  cemented  to 
the  outer  integument  as  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  it,  without  disturbing 
its  contours ;  all  unnecessary  oi>enings  are  firmly  closed,  and  those  that  re- 
main arc  carefully  guarded  by  dense  callous  spots  ;  and  in  addition  hooked 
claws,  attached  to  the  thickened  tail,  fasten  the  swinging  nmmmy  securely 
in  its  i>Iac*. 

From  this  inert  mass  shall  suddenly  spring,  like  well-clad  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jove,  a  creature  of  no  apparent  kinship  cither  with  the  case 
that  enwrapped  it  or  the  lowly  worm  that  preceded  the  chrysalis ;  a  crea- 
ture with  soft,  elastic  body,  buoyant  as  the  air  in  which  it  floats,  with 
spreading  feelers  and  broad-spnnne<l  wings,  clothed  with  jewelled  dust  and 
silken  liair  which  reflect  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  their  delicate 
combinations  defy  the  painter's  palette.  But  how  did  such  a  creature, 
whose  plumage  is  ruffled  by  a  breath  of  wind,  esca|»e  from  its  iron  prison, 
hardened  by  months  of  esposure  to  wintry  cold  and  sleet  and  sun  in  rapid 
succession?  There  is  a  weak  point  in  every  structure,  and  in  the  chrysa- 
lis it  lies  next  the  point  of  greatest  strength  in  the  captive  butterfly.  The 
butterfly  never  emerges  in  winter,  but  when  the  more  genial  showers  of 
spring  or  the  damp  air  of  a  summer's  night  have  softened  the  texture  of 
its  prison-walls,  they  are  further  weakened  by  the  moisture  now  exuded  by 
the  twice-bound  prisoner,  feeling  the  hour  of  final  release  draw  near.  A 
suture  along  the  crest  of  the  thorax  gives  way,  often  with  a  perceptible 
click,  to  the  force  of  the  great  muscular  mass  within  ;  the  rest  is  easy ; 
the  rent  is  continued  on  both  sides  down  other  sutures,  until  a  door  b 
open,  whose  smooth  inner  walls  suffer  no  harm  to  the  delicate  creature 
struggling  to  escape.  Slowly  the  limbs  arc  withdrawn  from  their  encase- 
ments, cautiously  the  butterfly  climbs  the  friendly  twig  that  has  been  its 
support,  and  sitting  in  the  sunshine  dries  its  moist  quivering  wings,  gently 
fanning  them  up  and  down,  until,  fidl  of  new  Ufe  and  courage,  it  ventures 
forth  —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 


ENODZA  PORTLANDIA.— The  pearly  eye. 

(Tbe  peurly  eye  (GoBse)  ;  pearly  woo<l  butterfly  (Maynanl).] 

I'apilio  porUandia  Faltr.,  Speir.  Ine.,  ii:S2  diurn.  Up.,  11:300  (I!jai>;— Morr.,  Syii.  hep. 

(ITSl);  -Abb.,  Draw.  iiu.  Gh.,  Brit,  mux.,  H.  Alner.,  IB  (1862) ;  -Ml<l<ll.,  Rep.  liiK.  III.. 

vl:34,flgB.iMKit.  \:  02  (ISBI);  — B<lw..   Can.    etit.,    xlv:S4^ 

Satyrus    poraandia     BoM.-LeC,     Up.  {lt»2) ;  Bull.  N.  Am.,  Ill,  pi.  Debla  1  (1888)  ;— 

Aiiwr.  «ept.,ia6-'227rpl.6e,  tlg«.  1-5(1B33).  Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  73-74   (1883);  -  Freiiob, 

Debit    purilandia     Westw.-Hew.,     Gen.  Butt.  cant.  U.   S.,  229-232,  Ug.  TO  (1886);  — 
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Mii.vli..  Butt.  N.  E..3. 1)1.1,  li(P'.3..'ia  (ItWft).  Eun.lla    aHdmuiar/ia  nuliu.,   Vrrz.   bek. 

Ij-Oif  porUandia  But!..  Ciitnl.  Satyr.  Brit.  Hiliiiictt.,  Ill  (1M16). 

mus.,  114  (1868).  Ifi/iparrbi'i     iinilrmaafAa     Say,     .Mnor. 

EHpti/i:liin  portUmdla   Klrli.,  .«yn.   mtal.  piiloin.,il.  pi.  3tt  (182.^);  Enloiii.  N.  Ainpr..  rd. 

I^{i.,M(18TI).  UC.I:  SI,  pi.  SB  (18S9) ;— Oossp,  fun.  iwl. 

Eh'mUo  pnrtlaiuiin  9i'iii1<l.,  Syst.  Try.  .\nipr.  216.  H^-.  (I»»). 

liiitl..5(IK73).  Det,i»  amimmn'-ha   Morr..  Syn.   Lop.  S. 

/•n/Jiii'i/vKcw*.  Hi'.  Pel.,  OHZti|>l>..i;  4.  pi.  Ailii-r..  7*711  (IWS)- 

33.%.  11  (17W).  Kn'-lia  'iiiilr'.ranlia  llutiii.,liiil.  ev.  U'p.. 

Oreoji    marmoraCa    andromaeha    HUliii-,  I  (Ifttl). 

Exot.  tirhmctt..  i,  l^p.,  1.  Pap.,  1.  Xyiuph.,  Fi-niml  by  Okivor.  III.  N.  A.  Lpp..  pi.  37. 

Tin.  OreHdm,  C.  inanu..  >..  dgH.  1-2  <1MHI).  Itg.  4;  pi.  A.%.  ±2,  [nnl. 

When  butt^-rHlea  flutter  rroiD  rkiver  to  lliickel. 
Or  wave  tlii'lr  wliii;n  uu  the  ilroopinic  Ipb(. 

Oii,nKR.-.l  Soag  of  Earig  AHtnmn. 
When  yuii  tlo  ilAnep.  1  ivi»ih  you 
.\  iVBvp  u'  the  Men.  thHt  vou  might  ever  do  ' 
XuthliiK  but  that. 

SlUKFMPEARK.—  Wintrr's  Tate. 

Imago  (1:3).  Hcail  cove  rod  with  olira«;ei>un  bruwn  halrii  mingled  nltliiii&n.T  pale 
■nil  whitish  ones  espeelally  about  the  tume  of  the  antennae:  imniu< (lately  lK-hlni1  tile 
efes  many  whltltth  ncalex.  hacked  above  by  sireenliih  lirown  ones.  Palpi  externally 
while,  mfnicletl  below  with  a  few  pinkish  scales'  on  the  iiiliUlle  joint,  frinKe<l  ou  the 
flr^t  Joint  with  white  hairs,  on  the  middle  joint  with  long  blaeklsh  brown  halm  ester- 
nallj.  white  internally:  second  Joint  frlnjced  aliove  near  the  tip  with  siiort,  dusty  brown 
hairs,  the  last  Jolnthrowniah.  with  a  middle  line  of  white  interiorly  anil  eisterlorlj.  An- 
tennae hiaekliih  brown,  yellowish  luteous  below,  rather  broadly  annulate,  exeepting 
beneath,  at  the  base  of  each  joint  with  white;  toward  the  einb  the  yellow,  luteous  or 
honey  yellow  of  the  nnder  surface  expands,  so  that  the  whole  clul>  is  yellow,  excepting 
the  ba.Hal  half  of  the  npper  surface  and  a  blackish  fuliginous  l>elt  Inclnding  the  w  hole 
of  the  fourth  to  the  Eleventh  Joints  from  tiie  tip. 

Thorax  covered  above  ant«rlorty  with  soft  Ki'<^'"i"l>  yellow  and  brownish  hairs. 
behind  with  brownish  tinjcnl  with  sea-green,  below  with  very  pale  brownltili  yellow 
hairs.  Fore  legs  tlusky,  covered  with  iiairs  like  the  under  surface.  Other  \e^  with  the 
femora  silvery  pray,  tluffed  towarti  the  tip  and  externally  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  rather  lustrous  pale  brownish  yellow;  l>eneath  delicately  tufted  with  widtish; 
tibiae  mostly  pale  bro^vnlsh  yellow,  specke<l  delicately  with  brown ;  tarsi  above  a 
IllUe  darker :  spines  pale  brownish  yellow ;  spurs  clothed  mostly  with  pale  brownish 
scales,  the  tip  re<ldlsb,  claws  reddish:  generally  alltle  fuscous. 

Wings  above  soft  clay  brown,  tiie  ?  perhaps  sUgiitly  paler.  Ftirr  tHmji  deepening 
in  tint  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular,  transverse,  dusky 
hand.  Its  exterior  bonier  rather  vaguely  dellnetl.  its  Interior  gradually  fatllng  Into  the 
ground  tint,  usually  more  distinct  on  tlie  upper  than  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  run- 
ning from  the  costal  liorder  to  the  upper  median  nervnle  in  a  nearly  stralglit  line. 
parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the  cell  (which  Is  generally  marked  by  a  dusky  thread) 
and  distant  from  it  by  the  width  nt  the  cell  at  the  tip.  reaching  the  upper  median 
nervnle  a  little  before  Its  mUldle;  generally  It  Is  suddenly  expandeil  In  tlie  suhcosto- 
niediaii  Interspace,  by  being  carried  outward  an  interspace's  instance ;  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  median  nen'ule  it  passes  In  a  strong  curve.  Its  concavity  outward,  reach- 
iug  the  latter  a  tittle  beyond  the  middle;  below  this  It  continues  its  previous  course  in 
■  nearly  straight  line;  a  little  l>eyond  the  m1t)<Uc  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  a 
transverse  straight  scries,  snbparallel  to  the  onter  bonier,  of  foor  or  occasionally  tlve 
roundish  or  snboval  blackish  spots,  one  each  In  the  lower  median  anil  the  Interspaces 
above,  the  uppermost  usually  wanting ;  that  In  the  upper  median  Interspace  is  slightly 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  Interspace;  they  are  usually  pretty  well  dciluol  but  some- 
times blurred,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  slender,  equal-  dullycllowish.not  very  distinct 
annnlus;  tlie  lowermost  is  largest,  longitudinally  snboval.  and  with  Its  annnlus 
fills  or  very  nearly  Hlls  it»  iutcrspacc;  tliat  In  the  upper  mcUlan  interspace  Is  next  in 
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elEi!,  nearly  nimiilamlaHttU'smalkT;  tliat  in  the  lower  Hulicostal,  again  a  littlu  mimllcr. 
wltli  its  lionlur  HUs  tlic  inturnpacc  Hnil  Is  r»anO  or  nearly  !<o;  tliat  In  tlie  -tulicci^tri- 
ineilian  ir^  ngaln  smaller  an<l  U  !M>iiictlinc!<  reduced  tu  a  mere  dot  with  a  halt)  around  it ; 
the  iiptieriiiuiit  never  lieeonies  more  tluui  tbiN  anil  sumetlnieH  Is  reduced  to  a  pale  dot; 
(lirei.-tly  above  these.  In  tivu  of  tbe  narruw  HulH:o?ital  luterspoccs  arc  pale  vague  npots 
an<l,  excepting  on  either  mUIc  of  tbcni,  all  tbe  sjiaue  lietwcen  tbe  lrre){ubir  lucsUI  ntrlpe 
anil  thi!  darker  margin  of  tlie  outer  border  U  a  little  paler  than  the  ba^tal  lialf  of  tbe 
wlnjr,  witb  aNllglit  yetlowLsb  HuiniMiou;  It  iii  palest  jUHt  outside  of  tlic  uieitlal  xtripe 
and  eKpeelally  in  nttliera  brood  patcli  In  tbe  subcostal  anil  costal  area;  there  is  a  narrow 
ilark  inarKin  Ws  than  lialf  an  biterMpace  In  wUltli  next  the  outer  iKinlcr,  often 
with  a  paler  threail  running  tliroUKb  it  and  followed,  at  an  interHjMiec'K  distance  from 
the  margin,  by  an  obscure  dusky  stripe ;  fringe  pale,  interrupted  witli  tuisal  broad  dusky 
waves,  oeeupylng  onc-tbird  of  the  bane  in  the  bitcrspaees  and  more  than  tivo-thlrilH 
at  the  uervure  t1j>s.  Uind  Kinys  with  a  faint  du^ky  thi'cad  closing  tbe  cell  and  au 
almost  e<|Ually  faint,  narrow,  dusky,  transverse  stripe  just  beyond  It,  rnnnlng  from  the 
upper  subcostal  iicrvule  at  one-fourtb  the  distance  from  Its  base  In  a  broad  curve.  Its 
concavity  unlward  tu  the  upper  median  nervulc,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  its 
origin ;  It  then  turns  at  right  angles  toward  the  Inner  Imrder  and  Is  lost  before  cross- 
ing the  median  Interspaces;  lu  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  there  ina  transverse,  strongly 
curving,  regular  series  of  Ave  very  large  rouildlsb  Idacklsh  spots,  enclrcleil  with  pale 
dnll  yellow  In  the  sniicostal,  sulKosto-mcdlan  and  median  Interspaces,  subparallel 
to  the  outer  1)orderj  those  iu  the  sulK-ostal  inter;«paces  are  equal  and  much  larger  than 
the  others,  tbe  black  portion  alone  oeeup.vbig  the  width  of  the  interspace  and  often 
Hiirpasslng  It  slightly  at  the  lower  edge;  the  upper  is  in  the  middle  and  tlic  lower  in 
the  middle  of  the  onter  two-tblr<ls  of  Us  interspace;  those  In  the  metUan  intcrspacei) 
are  subcqual,  the  npi>er  a  little  the  larger,  longitudinally  suIk>vb1  and,  with  their  encir- 
clement, scarcely  ciiualling,  especially  In  tbe  lower  median,  tile  wklth  ofthe  interspaces 
In  whii.'h  they  occur:  the  upper  is  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  its  interspace  and  the 
lower  Is  at  a  sligiitly  less  distance  froni  the  outer  border;  that  In  the  subcosto-mcdian 
is  smallest,  e<|unlllng,  with  its  lialo.the  Interspace  and  isa  little  nearertlie  outer  bonier 
tlian  any  others;  tbe  yellowish  margin  to  tbe  two  and  sometimes  the  three  upper 
spots  is  often  blended  t<(  a  gn-ater  or  less  degree ;  the  outer  margin  Is  narrowly  edged 
with  duxky,  follow'eil  at  a  very  short  distance  by  a  dusky  thread  and  that  at  a  stnillar 
dUtanceby  a  broader  yet  slender  stripe  of  dusky,  the  inner  border  of  which  is  generally 
Indistlngidsliablc:  fringe  as  on  the  foi'e  wings. 

Beneath  pale  gray-brown,  with  pale  pearly  violaceous  relleetions.  F"rv  iFinyt  with 
a  slender,  transverse,  curving,  blackish  fuscous  strl|>e  crossing  the  whole  wing,  its 
outer  edge  striking  the  Hrst  divarication  of  tbe  median  nervure ;  the  outer  UmltK  of 
the  cell  are  inarkeil  narrowly  with  dusky  and  beyond  It  is  an  irregular,  slender, 
transverse,  binirkish  fuscous  stripe,  crossing  the  whole  wing  as  far  as  the  snbmedian 
nervure,  its  outer  limit  well  dellned.  Its  Inner  much  less  so.  and  between  it  and  the  tip 
of  the  cell,  tbe  subcostal  nervule.s  markeil  with  dusky ;  Its  outer  bonier  passes  from 
the  costal  iHirtler  to  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  sul)cosCo-medlau  Interspace  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  often  lient  outwartis  a  very  little  at  cither  end,  parallel  to  the  outer  limit 
of  the  cell  and  distant  from  it  by  its  own  width  at  tip.  reaching  Its  outermost  limit  at 
al>out  one-tliinl  the  distance  from  tile  iMse  of  tbe  Interspace  to  tbe  wing  Ijorder; 
from  liere  It  jiasses  In  a  pretty  regular,  and  ratherdeep  curve,  the  concavity  outwards, 
to  the  lower  nicdlau  ucrvnie  a  very  little  beyond  Its  middle,  and  thence  passes  In  nearly 
a  continuous  course  to  tbe  submeilian ;  it  is  iranie<llately  followc<l  exteriorly  by  a  pale 
or  whitisli  Held,  l)niader  than  Itself  but  quickly  merging  Into  the  ground  color,  and 
sumisefl  with  lilac  or  violaceous;  Ijcyond  tbe  middle  of  the  outer  ludf  of  the  wing 
is  a  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  cun'lng  row  of  four  or  live  black  ocelli,  the  concavity 
outwards,  snbparallel  to  the  outer  bonier,  In  the  lowest  sulKostal,  siibcosto-medlan, 
median,  and  sometimes  the  medlo-Knl)meiliau  interspaces ;  they  are  encircled  not  very  nar- 
rowly with  pale  yellow  is  li  and  tbe  larger  ones  usually  pupUlcd  with  a  white  dot;  they  are 
liirely  enclosed  ina  common,  faint, dusky  Held,  surrounded  faintly  and  not  broiwily 
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Willi  a  palp  lilac  i^oroiia;  tlie  spot  iu  Uii-  nKHlio-siibmedlaii.  when  It  occurs.  Is  minute; 
that  in  tlie  lower  imvlian  Is  larffcst  aii<l  roiinilisli  or  tonsituillnaliy  oval,  ami  with  <t4 
)N)nlerin<;  fully  flits  the  width  nf  the  JDtcrspacc:  that  in  the  upper  incUlaQ  Is  next  in 
aiic  but  iloeH  not  flii  tlic  interspace ;  tliat  in  tbe  lower  sulKostal  follows  and  the  one 
in  the  subcosto-meillan  Is  not  more  than  onc-lialf  tlic  wliltli  of  the  interspace;  the 
inner  edxe  of  the  spot  in  tlir  upper  median  is  at  tlie  middle  of  its  interspace.  The 
outer  mai^n  is  ed)i<Ml  narrowly  with  blackisli  and  is  followed  verv  closely  by  a  slender, 
e<|ual  stripe  of  ochraoeoiis  edged  with  dnsky,  parallel  to  the  onter  bortlcr  and  extend- 
ing from  the  tenniaal  branch  of  the  sulicostal  to  tbe  snbmedian ;  It  is  folioweil  by  a 
pale,  rather  faint.  Hlae  stripe  of  about  e(|ual  width.  Fringe  nmcli  as  above,  but  with 
the  darker  colors  prevaltine  and  a  Ilttie  enliveneil  with  yellowish  brown.  Hind  irlngt 
.tlmilariy  marte<l ;  a  transverse,  nearly  straight,  blackish  fn.scous,  slender  stripe 
across  the  middle  of  the  basal  lialf  of  tlie  wln^.  often  broken  a  little  at  the  median 
nervnre,  cro,«ses  the  subcostal  and  median  nervures  near  the  miildle  of  tlie  onter 
half  of  the  portion  iK-fore  the  divarication ;  the  o»iter  limit  of  the  cell  is  marknt  by  n 
distinct,  dusky  line:  and  beyond  it  Is  an  extra-nieslaU  irregular,  transverse,  rather 
narrow,  dark  brown  stripe,  startini;  from  a  little  l)eyond  the  nilddle  of  the  costal 
border  ami  passing  in  a  pretty  strong  and  regular  curve,  opening  ontwanl,ta  the 
middle  of  the  suheosto-meilian  Interspace  In  the  middle  of  lis  basal  fonr-llftlis ;  thence 
It  turns  inwanl  again,  i>assin<;  In  a  somewhat  Irregular  manner,  but  with  its  general 
course  In  a  similar,  though  rather  sliailower  curve ,  to  tlie  subnieilian  at  about  an  inter- 
space's distance  from  the  border;  excepting  In  the  snhcosto-meilian  and  upper  median 
interspaces  this  stripe  is  subparallel  to  the  intra-meslal  onei  Its  outer  limit  is  tlie  best 
dcHued;  outer  half  of  tbe  wlug  with  a  series  of  six  longitudinally  snbovai.  sometimes 
roundish,  well  deflne<l.  black  spots,  often  )>esprlnkled  lightly  with  dark  yetlowish, 
rlmmMl  narrowly,  but  dif^tinctly.  with  dark  yellowish  and  generally  pupille^l  with  n 
bluish  widte  dot;  tlic  uppermost  Is  in  the  upper  subcostal  interspace,  largest, 
nearly  round,  occupying  with  its  rlia  the  whole  width  of  the  Interspace  ami  situated 
rattier  before  Its  middle:  the  otiiers  form  a  pretty  regular  curve,  subparallel  to  tlic 
outer  l>OT(ler,  and  are  snbeiiuai  in  slxc.  that  In  the  lower  raeillan  being  usually  largest, 
that  In  the  niedlo-submeOiau  iloublc  and  with  two  pupils,  sometimes  separatral  by  a 
yellowlshmai^in.  andthat  In  the  subcosto-med Ian  smallest,  andnsnally  round,  while  the 
others  are  usually  suboval;  that  In  the  upper  median  is  sltuatotl  a  tittle  Iwyond  Its 
middle;  ttie  uppermost  by  itself,  and  the  others  in  common  are  envetopeil  In  a  faintly 
purplish  brown  cloud,  which  Is  again  bordered  by  a  rather  faint,  subdued  bluish  or 
lilac,  pale  band  merging  Into  a  pretty  large  spot  between  tlie  subcostal  ocelli ;  the 
onter  margin  and  fringe  arc  as  In  the  forewlngs. 

AlMlomen  above  blackish  brown,  with  lirowiiish  yellow.  Intermingled  scales;  beneath 
pale,  silvery  gray.  Male  appenilages  (33;  3}  :  upper  organ  constrlcteii  a  little  at  tiie 
extreme  base  of  the  book,  the  latter  bent  downward  at  au  angle  of  about  forty-flve 
ilegrees.  Its  upper  edge  straight  or  even  silghtly  concave  until  close  to  the  tip,  which  is 
curved  slightly  downward ;  tlie  lower  surface  Is  someivhat  arcuate  in  an  opimsite  sense 
and  considerably  excised  Just  licfore  the  Up,  so  as  to  Increase  the  curve  at  the  tip ;  the 
hook  is  about  as  long  as  the  centrum  nnd  four  times  as  long  as  broad;  lateral  arms 
directed  straight  backwards,  curving  slightly  toward  each  other,  tapering  regularly  to 
a  line  point  and  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  hook.  Clasps  narrowing  rapidly  for  a 
short  distance  by  the  excision  of  the  npper  border  next  the  base,  and  Iwarlng  at  the 
upper,  innerextremity  of  their  tips  a  single,  small,  conical,  inwanl  directed  tooth,  which 
appears  simply  as  the  continuation  of  tbe  blade. 


MALES. 

KEMAL»I. 

Length  of  tongue,  6.G 

Smallest 

2.-i. 

7'3ft 
2.«ft 

Average. 

2T.S 

11,65 

Largest. 
S9.5 

3. 

Smalleal,  Averagi'.  Largest, 

hind  tibiae  and  tanti.. 
fore  tibiae  aiul  tarsi.. 

7.9                       1      8,86 
3.       ^                 1      3.25 
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Bgg  (64:1)-  Pure  white,  tlic  surface  lilRhly  gllHteiilnR,  smoDtli,  nltlnio  trace  or  an.v 
cellular  structure,  tlic  lieit;lit  about  n  fifth  less  tlinn  tlic  breaiUli.  Diameter.  1,1  mm: 
lici|;lit.0.!)3  mil). 

CaterplUu.  Finl  ttaj/r  (70:!i).  IIca<l  (78:17)  yellow,  .lomewhat  l>roivn  tlDteil. 
afterB'arilii  cliaiiRliiK  to  yellow  jireen,  the  nurfacc  corru?;ate»l.  Bmly  whitish  yellow,  la 
a  few  hours  clianeluK  Co  pale  sreen,  tlie  clablie<1  halrx  about  as  lon^c  an  the  seitraentN. 
erect,  or  nearly  so  and  white,    Lenfctli.  3.3  inm.     (.^ftcr  F^lwanls.) 

Sre'iHil  sifiiif.  Ileatl  Erccn,  the  corona!  liornN  tipped  with  red.  the  facial  iiaplllae 
white,  oeelU  lilack.  Bmly  bright  si*cen.  the  papillae  whitish,  especially  noticeable  in 
Nubdornal,  supralatcral  an<l  Infrastiguiatal  tines,  each  iK-arinfi  a  short.  sttfT.  white  hair: 
unilcr  NurfHcc.  less  and  prole^K  fireeu,     LcuRtli  <>.C>  mm.     (After  Edwards.) 

Thiril  i^mjf  (78;IM).  Similar  to  prccrdhifc.  but  uf  a  liitlit  <:recn  color,  tiic  supra- 
lateral  and  infrastiKmstal  rows  of  papillae  yellowish,  tiie  former  extending  to  tlie 
tips  of  the  horns  at  the  two  eitremities  of  tlie  iKidy.  Lensth,  il.2  ram.  (After 
Edwards). 

The  remaining  Htafres  are  very  similar,  with  decpenint:  contrasts  (78 :  11>). 

Lntt  slu'jp  (74:  If!).  Head  (78:20)  yellow  Kreon.  tiie  estrenilty  of  the  horii:^  rwl; 
papillae  arraii^'ed  in  ol>llt|ue  rows,  white ;  occlil  brown.  chaDgln;;  to  green.  Body 
yellow  ffreen-  Iwaprlnliled  witb  lonsitudlnatly  arranged  whitish  papillae  with  a  darl; 
Creen  dorsal  band:  a  yellow  supralateral  line  edKe<l  above  wlth<lark  sreen;  aBlmilar 
Infralatcral  line:  and  anarrow,  yellow.  infrastlKuiatal  stripe:  tails  tlppeil  with  pink: 
under  side,  lefts  and  prolejts  pale  (treen.     Leufcth.  30-33  mm.     (After  Edwards.) 

CbiyaaUi  (83;li).  "Delicate  Kreen,  sniiietnnes  bluc-grccn.  the  ventral  side  of  abdo- 
men lighter  or  whitish  i  the  top  of  head-case  and  edges  of  wlng-caaes  next  dorsum 
cream  color;  swrface  xmouth,  glossy."  Lengtii.  13.23  mm-,  breadth.  6.6  mm.  {Ed- 
wards.) 

Diatribation  (18  :•'>).  Tlik  is  a  wide  spi'cnd  t^j>ccioi<.  appertaining  tu 
tlie  wnrmcr  parts  iif  tlic  I'nited  States  cast  of  the  Great  Plains,  though 
occasionally  taken  far  north,  in  Canada  and  Xova  Scotia;  its  southern 
limit  ia  the  coast  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  has  been  taken  in 
Florida  (Chapman,  Thaxtor),  Alahuinn  (Gosse),  and  Texas  (Strecker). 
It  was  long  ago  reported  from  (jeorgia  hy  Ahhot  an<I  from  (.'arollna  by 
Petivcr.  Westward  it  extends  to  Arkansas  (Say),  Missouri  (F]<lwar<l8), 
eastern  Kansas  (Snow).  Fort  Xiobrara,  Xchraska  (Carpenter),  Iowa  (Al- 
len, Austin,  Parker,  Oshorn,  Putnam),  and  Wisconsin  (Hoy)  ;  northward 
it  has  been  reported  in  solitary  instances  at  the  Lake  of  the  Wo<Kla 
(Dawson),  in  Ontario  (Saunders)  Compton  (Gosse)  and  Rouge  District, 
Quebec  (DT'rban),  and  Xova  Scotia  (.loncs).  It  is  also  found  near  Mon- 
treal (Caulficid,  Pearson)  and  even  at  Ottawa  (Fletcher)  ;  hut  it  is  abundant 
only  in  the  soiithcm  states  (Gosse).  Kdwaitls.  however,  states  that  it  is 
"  not  very  common  '"  in  West  Virginia,  and  records  a  case  of  great  abun- 
dance in  northern  Ohio,  though  Dary  calls  it  "  rare"  about  Cincinnati. 

Within  tlic  limits  of  Xew  Knghind  it  is  very  nire ;  it  may  be  found  oc- 
casionally upon  the  banks  of  the  southern  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Emerj" 
reports  that  it  is  •'  not  unc^»mmon  "  in  certain  stations  about  Holyoke  and 
Jlount  Tom  in  Massachusetts.  Mr,  Sprague  and  I  have  both  taken  it  in 
the  Xotch  between  Amherst  and  llolyoke,  Messrs.  Diniiuock  and  Sprague 
on  Mount  Tom,  and  Mr.  Dimmock  south  of  Springfield.     The  only  other 
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instances  of  its  capture  on  record  are  two  battered  specimens  from  Jeffer- 
son (Scudder)  and  three  or  four  at  Suncook,  N.  H.  (Tbaxter)  ;  a  few  at 
Orono  (Femald),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (Braun),  and  one  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  (coll.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.). 

Haunta.  Mr.  Allen  states  that  on  the  western  prairies  it  occurs  in 
deep,  damp  ravines  in  woods  skirting  the  rivers ;  the  specimens  from  Jef- 
ferson were  taken  in  a  highway  through  a  wood  near  a  small  stream  of 
water.  Those  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  a  shady  road  through  a 
mountain  gap  or  on  the  mountain  sides.  It  is  everywhere  rightly  regarded 
as  a  forest  species. 

Life  lllstory.  According  to  Mr.  Emery,  the  butterflies  are  to  be  found 
about  Mount  Tom  the  last  of  June ;  good  specimens  were  also  taken  by  him 
the  first  week  in  July  and  a  few  specimens  may  be  found  there  until  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  Gosse  reports  his  single  specimen  from 
Compton  to  have  been  taken  in  July,  and  the  two  badly  broken  ones  from 
northern  New  Hampshire  were  found  late  in  the  same  month.  The  speci- 
mens from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  were  taken  between  the  middle  of  July 
and  the  middle  of  August ;  those  captured  in  Iowa  by  Mr.  Allen  during 
July  and  early  August ;  the  Orono  specimens  in  the  latter  half  of  July 
and  the  Montreal  specimens  in  August.  Probably,  therefore,  the  butterfly  is 
single  brooded  in  the  north  and  lays  eggs  in  August.  September  3  ia  the 
only  date  of  egg-laying  known  —  in  northern  Ohio,  but  thb  must  be  re- 
garded as  exceptionally  late.  From  this  and  from  Mr.  Edwards'  experi- 
ments with  rearing  those  ftx)m  northern  Ohio,  it  is  pretty  certun  that  the 
winter  is  passed  as  a  caterpUlar  in  an  early  stage  of  life. 

Further  south  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  broods.  Mr.  E>lwards, 
writing  ftx)m  West  Virginia,  says  "I  have  taken  the  butterfly,  in  different 
years,  as  early  as  18th  May,  and  through  each  month  to  1st  September, 
and  I  apprehend  there  are  three  annual  generations  here,  the  first  in  May, 
the  second  middle  of  July,  the  third  late  in  August,  as  I  have  taken  6*esh 
examples  at  these  times."  Dr.  Chapman  finds  specimens  in  Florida,  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  May  ;  fresh  specimens  were 
taken  at  the  end  of  May  and  again  in  the  middle  of  October.  He  also  re- 
cords one  capture  in  the  middle  of  August,  38  does  Gosse  in  Alabama. 
Abbott  in  Greorgia  took  the  insect  April  25  and  bred  it  May  20.  It 
would  seem  probable  from  these  scanty  facts  that  May  and  August  are  the 
culminating  times  of  the  southern  broods,  and  .that  other  appearances  of 
fresh  material  must  be  due  to  the  lingering  of  some  individuals  in  their 
early  stages,  so  common  a  phenomenon  in  neighboring  satyrids ;  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  winter  might  sometimes  be  passed  in  chrysalis  in 
the  extreme  south.  Doubtless  the  account  and  illustrations  of  this  insect 
in  the  forthcoming  number  of  EMwards'  sumptuous  Butterflies  of  North 
America  will  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge. 
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Egg  (64 : 4).  pure  wliili'.  the  siirfncp  lil^hly  ^li!iteiiin<r,  FtinootU.  with  i>o  trace  »r  any 

celliilnr  structure,  the  hciffht  about  a  (itUi  \om  tlian  tlic  brcultli.     Diameter.  1.1  mm;  -"-"  ' 

llciKht,  0.!I2  mm.  v3^_-  ■ 

CatMrpiUar.     Pint  glagi-   (70:SP).     Heml  (78:17)  yellow,  Momc what  lirowii  tiuteil,  _. ,_   \-     - 
afterwanln  clianRtiif;  to  yellow  (ireen,  tlie  surface  corrugateil.    Boily  wlilttxli  jcIIi>%t, In 

a  few  hoiifK  chan;;1n(;  to  pale  ffreeti.  the  cliihtwd  hairs  about  a.f  long  (w  tlic  segments,  ■'  ^  "■'■''' 

erect,  or  nearly  .so  and  white,    Length.  3.3  ram,     (After  KOwanlH.)  5- •r"l- 1 

Nffiiifl slfi/if.     Head  green,  tlie  coronal  horns  tipped  with  red,  the  facial  papllUe  .  .,  .  _ 

white,  ocelli  IiIhcI;.     Bmly  bright  grceu.  the  papillae  whitish,  especially  noticeable  In  —-■•.■■ 

cuhilorsal,  snprnlatcral  anil  Infra-stiginatal  lines,  each  bearing  a  Nbort,  stiff,  white  hair:  •"  ^  '  "■ 

under  Ml rf ace,  leg.s  and  prolegs  green.    Length  G,6  mm.     (.Vfter  Edwards.)  :jf  »iiz::jj: 

Thini  aiuje  (78 :!«).     Similar  to  preceding,  but  of  a  light  green  color,  the  supra- 
lateral  anil  Infrastigitiatal   rows  of  papillae  yellowish,  the  former  extending  to  tlie 

tips  of  the  honis  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  body.      Length,    11.2   mm.     (After  ^  ^^'mz'-  ' 


Edwards) 


:^M  x.-. 


The  remainhiK  stages  aiv  very  similar,  with  deepening  contrasts  (78 :  19). 

Lnsl  slay  (74:  IC).    Ilea<i  (78:20)  yellow  green,  the  extremity  of  the  liorns  red;    ■■■"■""*  '"^  -i 
papillae  arranged  In  ol>llc|ne  rows,  white;   ocelli  brown,  changing  to  green.      Body    ''^3-Lt."L^. 
yellow  green,  besprinkled  with  longitudinally  arranged  whitish  papillae  with  a  dark  ■■•aotaji  -' 
green  dorsal  baud ;    a  yellow  snpralateral  line  edged  above  with  dark  green ;  a  similar    ^  - 
infralatcral  line;  anil  a  narrow,  yellow.  Infrastlgniatal  stripe;  t^ls  tipped  with  plnh;         ,  '  ^^  '   --- 
under  side,  legs  and  prologs  |iale  green.     Length.  30-3,^  mm.     (After  Edwanls.)  ■*  'aelT  .ii_,_ 

Cbijrialla  (B3:fi).    "Delicate  green,  Homctimes  bluc-grccn,  the  ventral  side  of  abdo--  -injai;  [^_^ 
men  llgliter  or  wliltlsh ;  the  top  of  licad-case  and  edges  of  wing-ca*cs  next  dorsun-jj-^.  j^  - 
cream  color;  surface  smooth,  glossy."     Length.  In. 25  mm;  breadth,  a.fi  mm.     (Ed  .        '  '*  -"^  C 
wards.)  ''■^'"■*  a  A ;,-.. 

DiBtrlbntioii  (18:5).     This  ie  a  wide  spread  epceies,  a|>iiertaiuiiig  '~--'jias'a)wi -■ 

the  wiirmcr  jmrty  of  tho  United   States  east  of  tlie   Great  Plains,  thouf  ^wiilcia)^,    r, 
occasionally  taken  far  mirth,  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia;  its  southe-ijiiat j^—     __ 
limit  18  the  eoast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   whore  it   has  been   taken  "Hiaimyj-, 
Florida  (Chaimian,  Tlmxtei),  Alabainn  (Gosse),  and  Texas  (Strecke~:te[Bp(~  . 
It  was  long  ago  rcijorted  from  Georgia  hy  Abbot  and  from  Carolina '^srujijj,     _      .' 
Petiver.    Westward  it  extends  to  Arkansas  (Say),  Missouri  {Kdwatt'''i'[i  j^^. 
eastern  Kansas  (Snow),  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska  (Carpenter),  Iowa  {*^^j       '  *" 
Icn,  Austin,  Farkcr.  Osborn,  PiitnamJ,  and  Wisconsin  (Hoy)  ;northvj:!-ffV.jjj^    -     .,  " '^ 
it  has  been   i-eported    in    solitary   instances    at  the   Lake   of  the    Vfc-stgg  *    n.  ' 

(Dawson),  in  Ontario  (Saunders)  Compton  (Gossc)  and  Rouge  Dis'^MMrra  '  .  '■  " 
Quebec  (I>'L'rban),and  Nova  Scotia  (Jones).  It  is  also  found  near  -fltrnj  ■■*^-"-: 
trcal  (Caulfield,  Pearson)  and  oven  at  Ottawa  (Fletcher)  ;  but  it  i8abH'>in^  i-^™  "^ 
only  in  the  southern  states  (Gossc).  Edwanls,  however,  states  tbs^  j^  ""  '-^  A 
"  not  very  eoiiiinon  "  in  West  Virginia,  and  rccoixls  a  case  of  great  jjfc  j^  ^fleent  . 
dance  in  nijrthcm  Ohio,  though  Dury  calls  it  "  rare"  about  Cincinons ,5,-  ^       ^  *'^ac— 

Within  the 
casionally  up<i 
reports  that  it 
Jloimt  Tom  i 
the  Notch  bet 
on  Mount  To  1 
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The  food  of  the  caterpillar  is  grass,  though  Abbott,  who  bred  it,  aays 
distinctly  that  it  "  feeds  on  the  sugar  berry,"  Celtis  occidentalis. 
Habits,  flight,  otc.  Gosse  (Lett.  Alab.,  122)  says  of  this  butter^y : 
It  Is  iDterestlng  from  tts  socUl  and  gamesome  habits.  A  particular  indlvldnal  wUI 
freqaeut  tbe  foot  of  a  partlcnlar  tree  for  maaj  enccesslve  days,  coatrarj  to  the  roam- 
ing habits  of  butterflies  In  general.  Hence  he  will  sally  out  on  an;  other  pasHlng  bDU 
terfly,  either  of  his  own  or  of  another  species ;  and,  after  perform  hig  sundry  clrcnmvoln 
tlons,  retire  to  his  chosen  post  of  observation  again.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  another 
bntterHy  of  the  same  species,  after  having  had  hla  amicable  tnstle,  take  llkewlae  a 
stand  on  a  neighboring  spot ;  and  after  a  few  mlnntes'  rest,  both  wonld  slmnltaneonsly 
msh  to  the  conflict,  like  knights  at  a  tournament,  and  wheel  and  roll  ahoat  In  the  ^r 
as  before.  Then  each  wonld  retoro  to  hla  own  place  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
presently  renew  the  "passage  of  arms"  with  the  same  result,  for  very  many  times  in 
SQCcesslon. 

Its  general  flight  seems  to  me  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Cercyonis  alope, 
but  less  languid,  the  wings  closing  back  to  back  with  something  of  a  snap. 

When  resting,  hanging  to  the  under  surface  of  an  object,  the  costal 
edges  of  the  fore  wings  are  at  right  angles  to  the  sur&ce,  slightly  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the  wings  parted  at  an  angle  of  about  30°, 
the  antennae  a  little  advanced  and  more  widely  spread,  as  far  as  I  recollect 
the  last,  some  weeks  after  observation. 

Desiderata-  This  butterfly  is  so  rare  in  New  England,  that  in  order  to 
become  properly  acquainted  with  its  history  and  distribution,  every  speci- 
men taken  should  be  put  upon  record,  its  place  and  time  of  capture,  its  sex 
and  condition  noted  ;  particular  search  should  be  made  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  while  other  places  should  not  be  neglected.  The  somewhat  con- 
fusing accounts  of  its  times  of  appearance  in  the  south  and  its  long  con- 
tinued season  at  the  north  indicate  some  peculiarities  of  larval  or  pupal 
life  which  are  unknown,  and  to  which  most  carefiil  attention  should  be 
paid.     Does  the  caterpillar  ever  feed  on  Celtis?     No  parasites  are  known. 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS.-ENODIA  FORTLANDLA. 


Pl.«,flg.4.    Outline  of  egg. 

Caterpmar. 
PI.  TO,  fig.  9.    Caterplllftr  at  birth. 

7*:  16.    Full  grown  caterpUtar. 

TO:  n.    He»d,  flret  stage. 

18.  Head,  third  etage, 

19.  Hesd,  fourth  stage. 

20.  Head,  fifth  etage. 

(Jhry»olU. 
FI.BS,flg.e.    Side  view. 


Imago. 
PI.  1,  Bg.  3.    Hale,  both  surfaces. 

83:  8.    Hale  tbdominal  appendagei. 
38:  0.    NeuraUou. 

OS:  e.  Side  view  ot  head  and  appen- 
dages enlarged,  with  details  of  the  stmo- 
ture  of  the  1^:b. 

Qmerai- 
P).  18,  fig.  B-    Distribution  In  North  Amer- 
ica. 
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SATYKODES  SCUDDER. 

SttrnxlM  Scndd..  Bui).  Baff.  m>c  oat-  bc.,  ii,      (Not  Argue  ScopoU;  et.  Proc.  Amer.  uail. 

waasra).  utaHc,  x,  ns). 

ArpHScudd.,SyBL  rev.  Amer.  butt., 6  (13TS).  1)fpe,—FapUio  eurgdiee  Unn. 

And  bulterflles  wander 
In  illence,  at  leisure, 


Like  Bptrits  tiut  ponder 
InecratBble  thiiigt. 

Weeks.— Ffta  vitalia. 
Purblind  Argus,  all  eyw  and  tto  sight. 

Sbakespkare.— Troiliu  and  Oesrida. 

InMCO  (S3 : 1).  Head  moderktel;  Urge,  pretty  anifonnly  tnfted  with  rkther  tong 
balre;  front  not  yety  full,  protnbermnt,  but  not  greatly,  In  tbe  middle  benetth,  nar- 
rower than  the  eyes,  &  very  little  higher  Uuui  broad,  the  upper  posterior  edge  veij 
slightly  convex  in  the  middle,  the  lower  edge  a  little  abnipt,  broadly  rounded ;  vertex 
small,  slightly  tumid,  moderately  long,  not  broad,  a  minute  tubercle  in  the  middle  of 
either  side,  and  amedlan  ridge  posteriorly,  taking  Its  rise  anteriorij  from  a  short  tian»> 
Terse  carina  at  the  posterior  limit  of  tbe  swollen  portion ;  anterior  edge  neariy  straight, 
posterior  convex;  upper  border  of  tite  eye  scarcely  angulated  apposite  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  antennae.  Byes  pretty  large,  not  very  fnll,  pilose,  with  short,  very 
ddlcate,  not  very  frequent  hairs.  Antennae  Inserted  in  the  middle  or  possibly  Just  be- 
hind it.  In  a  broad,  deep  pit,  disconnecting  the  front  and  vertex,  their  bases  crowded 
tt^ther  and  separated  scsrcely  any,  If  at  all,  from  the  edge  of  tbe  flanks ;  scarcely 
longer  than  the  abdomen,  consisting  of  thtrty-fonr  or  tbirty-flve  joints.  Increasing  in 
^le  a  little  and  quite  gradually  on  the  ^Ical  fourth  of  the  antennae,  the  last 
two  or  three  Joints  diminishing  again,  and  terminating  In  a  bluntly  rounded  point; 
transTerael;  circular,  the  club  a  little  d^ressed  and  distinctly  carioate  beneath.  Palpi 
slender,  bard;  twice  the  length  of  the  eje,  compressed,  the  apical  Joint  about  one* 
third  tbe  length  of  tbe  peanlUmate;  exciting  tbe  apical  joint,  provided  beneath  with 
a  tuft  of  pretty  long  hairs,  compacted  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoracic  lobes  similar  to  those  of  Enodia,  minute,  expanding  upward  from  the 
base  rather  rapidly  into  a  somewhat  renlform,  bnlbons  mass  when  viewed  from  tbe 
front,  of  neariy  eqoal  height  tfarongbout,  the  ends  well  rounded,  the  exterior  extrem* 
Ity  t^>erlng  slightly,  equally  long  on  the  summit,  half  as  long  as  high,  and  ^>out  three 
times  as  broad  as  high.  Patagla  very  slightly  convex,  the  posterior  lobe  nearly  three 
Umes  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  rapidly,  tbe  extremity  produced  neariy  as  far  again, 
as  a  uniform  flnger  with  a  bluntly  rounded  apex. 

Fore  wings  (38 : 4)  but  little  produced  at  the  apex ;  costal  border  regularly  bnt  very 
sllgfatly  convex;  outer  border  the  same,  the  upper  outer  angle  being  pretty  well 
marked;  Inner  border  straight,  the  lower  outer  angle  scarcely  rounded  off.  Costal 
nervure  as  in  Enodls;  first  two  superior  branches  of  tbe  subcostal  nervnre  arising 
close  to  the  tip  of  the  celt,  tbe  latter  scarcely  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and 
twice  and  a  half  longer  than  broad ;  median  and  snbmedlan  nervures  not  enlarged  At 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  regularly  though  not  greatly  convex ;  outer  bor- 
der regularly  sod  considerably  convex,  excepting  a  slight  excision  at  tbe  lower  subcos- 
tal Interspace;  Inner  border  slightly  convex,  both  of  the  outer  angles  broadly  and 
equally  rounded  off.  Velnlet  closing  tbe  cell  striking  the  median  nervnre  a  little  be- 
fore Its  last  divarication,  and  tbe  subcostal  at  tbe  termination  of  the  short  basal  curve 
of  Its  Onal  branch.  First  median  nervale  originating  a  very  little  further  from  tbe 
base  of  the  wings  than  the  origin  of  the  second  subcostal  nervule.     No  androconla. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  one-third  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
tarsi  scarcely  shorter,  consisting  either  of  five  Joints,  of  wlilcb  the  flrst  is  twice  as 
long  as  tbe  others  together,  and  they  diminishing  regularly  In  length,  tbe  ^>ical  one 
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be&rini;  at  the  tip  a  pair  of  very  minute,  abort,  ellghtly  curving,  tapering  8pine>*(  $ ) ; 
or,  of  one  Joint  only,  of  which  the  apical  Qfth  Is  obscnrely  and  partially  marked  off, 
and  the  apical  half  of  the  same  conical  and  bearing  an  eiceedlngly  minute  and  abort 
apical  pin  (<?)  ;  forelegHwbolly  unarmed,  excepting  by  the  clothing  of  their  long  hairs, 
not  profuse,  and  diverging  only  a  little,  more  distinct  In  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
Middle  tibiae  flve-Bixths  thelen^h  of  the  hind  tibiae.  Tibiae  furnished  beneath  with 
lateral  rows  of  moderately  long  and  very  slender,  not  very  distant  spinea,  the  apical 
ones  developing  Into  long  and  slender  spnrs,  scarcely  tapering  until  near  the  apex. 
First  joint  of  the  tarsi  equalling  four-sevenths  of  the  whole  member,  the  aecond, 
third  and  fourth  diminishing  a  little  and  gradually  In  length,  the  fifth  equalling  the 
second ;  the  joints  supplied  beneath  with  very  numerous,  pretty  long  and  very  slender 
spines ;  claws  very  delicate,  strongly  compressed  and  curved,  pretty  sharply  pointed ; 
pnlvllius  mlnnte,  transverse,  semicircular;  paronychia  broad  and  nearly  clrcnlar  at 
base,  lieyond  produced  to  a  long,  slender,  curving,  compressed,  nearly  equal  apex. 

Hale  abdominal  appendages :  upper  oi^anratherslender,  the  centrum  somewhat  com- 
pressed ,  laterally  triangular,  gently  arched  above,  constricted  slightly  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  hook,  which  Is  a  little  arcuate,  with  an  independent  curve  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  centrum,  a  tittle  longer  than  It,  pointed  at  tip ;  aides  of  the 
centrum  furnished  at  their  upper  extremity,  close  upon  the  base  of  the  hook,  with  a 
single,  slender,  tapertng,  straight,  backward  directed  appendage.  Clasps  rather  stout, 
bnllate,  shorter  than  the  upper  organ,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical 
half  narrowing,  the  tip  rounded,  curved  Inward  and  armed  with  a  cluster  of  mlnnt« 
teeth. 

BgE.  Of  a  slightly  depressed  spheroidal  shape,  broader  than  high,  perfectly  flat  at 
base,  well-rounded  above,  the  sides  Inflated  with  a  very  regular,  full  curve,  fullest  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thirds.  Surface  apparently  smooth,  but  covered  with 
very  delicate  small  cells,  separated  by  slender,  o)>scure,  apparently  sunken  bands, 
fillcropyle  formed  of  minute,  slightly  elongate,  generally  hexagonal  cells,  their  longest 
diameter  pointing  toward  the  centre.  Increasing  a  little  in  size  outwardly. 

CaterplllBT  at  birth.  Head  of  equal  height  and  breadth,  broadest  below,  the  sides 
scarcely  tapering  npward  In  the  lower  half,  and  In  the  middle  of  each  side  a  large 
tubercle;  summit  of  each  side  occupied  In  front  by  a  very  lai^,  rounded,  broad,  but 
not  greatly  elevated,  warty  tubercle.  Surface  nearly  smooth,  minutely  rugulose.  Body 
cylindrical ;  terminal  segment  tapering  considerably  on  the  apical  half  and  considera- 
bly excised  posteriorly  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  pair  of  sharply  pointed,  but  very  short, 
backward  directed  projections.  The  body  Is  furnished  with  a  number  of  tuijercles  bearing 
peculiar  appendages,  as  follows :  a  subdorsal  row,  one  to  a  segment,  placed  anteriorly ; 
a  laterodorsal,  one  to  a  segment,  placed  posteriorly;  a  laterostigmatal,  one  to  a  seg' 
ment,  placed  centrally;  and  an  infrnstigmatsl  row,  two  to  a  segment,  a  posterior, 
higher,  and  an  anterior,  lower  one,  the  latter  liearing  appendages  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  former  emitting  a  single  tapering  hair  of  the  length  of  the  usual 
appendages ;  these  (86 :  3S)  are  straight,  rather  abort  bristles  of  uniform  size  nearly 
to  the  tip ,  where  they  are  delicately  clubbed  and  squarely  docked.  Legs  rather  short, 
thick,  the  last  segment  rounded  off,  scarcely  tapering,  armed  at  tip  witharathershort 
and  slender,  tapering  claw,  straight,  excepting  close  to  the  base,  where  it  Is  bent  at 
right  angles.  Spiracles  circular,  pedlcelted,  the  pedicle  somewhat  constricted  Just  be- 
fore the  extremity. 

Matnre  caterpillar.  Head  vei7  full,  unusually  deep,  the  summit  of  either  half  ex- 
cessively produced  npward  and,  at  maturity,  a  very  little  forward.  Into  a  slender,  reg- 
ularly tapering,  straight,  conical  horn,  as  long  aa  the  head,  the  outer  sides  of  which 
are  in  almost  exact  continuation  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  are  parallel  to  each 
other;  but  in  the  earlier  stages  there  Is  a  slight  broad  constriction  near  the  base,  and 
It  is  only  after  two  moultlngs  that  the  horns  become  at  all  conspicuous ;  front  of  the 
bead  a  little  appresaed,  though  curved  from  above  downward,  below  the  1»se  of  the 
boms,  particnlariy  in  the  eariier  stages ;  apart  from  the  horns  the  head  is  broader  than 
high,  of  exactly  the  breadth  of  the  first  thoracic  segment,  broadest  near  the  ocelli, 
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Uperlng  r^^nlMly  upward,  the  frontal  triangle  more  than  balf  an  bigh  agtUn  as  broad, 
reaching  considerablj  above  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  Hides  straight.  Surface  reg- 
ular, pretty  Dnlformt;  and  profuael?  panctate  nith  roundish  and  oval  impressions, 
the  slender  walls  between  which  are  freqnently  raised  Into  points,  each  bearing  a  very 
»hort  hair,  those  on  the  horns  directed  toward  their  apex ;  triangle  smooth.  Antennae 
exceedingly  small,  the  first  joint  much  the  largest  and  mammifonn,  the  third  slender 
and  no  longer  than  broad,  emitting  a  very  long  curved  h^r.  Ocelli  Ave  In  number, 
four  arranged  In  an  open  curve,  its  convexity  forward  and  a  very  little  downward,  the 
upper  two  in  contact,  the  third  at  eiinal  distances  from  the  first,  fourth  and  Hfth,  the 
latter  being  behind  the  third,  and  with  it  and  the  fonrth  fonning  an  equilateral  triangle ; 
the  second  much  larger  than  the  others,  followed  in  size  b;  the  flrst.  the  others  eqnal. 
Labnim  rather  small,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  Its  angles  rounded,  the  front 
slightly  excised  and  angulatcd.  Mandibles  ratiier  small  and  stout,  the  edge  smooth 
and  equal.    HaiUlary  palpi  very  small,  apparently  as  in  Oenels. 

Body  long  and  slender,  broadest,  though  but  slightly,  on  the  first  abdominal  seg- 
ment, tapering  slightly  behind;  nearly  cylindrical,  but  angnlated  very  slightly  at  the 
laterodorsat  line,  having  a  slight  Infrastlgmatal  fold,  and  the  under  surface  neariy 
flat;  terminal  segment  with  a  pair  of  horns,  very  similar  In  form  and  length  to  those 
of  the  head,  bat  posteriorly  extended,  their  onter  surfaces  parallel.  Each  segment 
dlrlded  by  Hve  transverse  incisions  into  sections,  which  are  eqnal  on  the  thoracic,  nn- 
eqnal  on  the  abdominal  segments,  one  Incision  being  at  the  middle,  one  in  advance  of 
it  above  the  spiracles,  the  others  dividing  the  posterior  half  into  equal  portions.  Body 
studded  profusely  with  minute,  hemispherical  papillae,  from  each  of  which  arises  a 
very  short,  stout,  eqaal,  round  tipped,  backward  directed  hair.  Legs  very  short,  slen- 
der, conical,  each  Joint  with  a  ring  of  short  tapering  hairs;  claws  very  slender  and 
small,  straight  beyond  the  base.  Prolegs  very  short  and  plump,  the  booklets  of  the 
veotikl  pairs  elevoi  In  number,  very  slender,  a  good  deal  curved,  nearly  eqnal,  distant, 
arranged  In  the  half  of  a  longitudinal  oval. 

Chiymalla.  Head  and  thorax  mnch  appressed  In  front,  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  flat 
surface  at  an  angle  of  scarcely  70°  with  the  nearly  straight  ventral  surface  of  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  body.  Dorsum  of  thorax  rectangular  and  meslally  carinate  on  the 
mesonotum,  disthictly  though  slightly  falling  off  posteriorly,  the  abdomen  scarcely 
rising  to  an  equal  height  with  the  mesonotum  in  its  n^cnlar  arching  backward;  the 
whole  abdomen  conical  and  vespiform.  Ocellar  tubercles  obscurely  trigonal,  scarcely 
advanced,  the  space  between  them  scarcely  emarglnate.  Viewed  dorsally  the  head  Is 
scarcely  half  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  which  Is  equal  from  the  basal  wing  tubercles  back- 
ward, and  slopes  regnlarly  bat  with  a  slight  concavity  forward  to  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity. Inner  dorsal  margin  of  the  wing-case  developed  Into  a  nearly  stndght,  but 
curving  and  prominent  carina,  which  dies  out  just  before  the  outer  margin.  Tongne- 
case  barely  reaching  the  wing  tips.  Creraaster  slender,  tapering,  quadrate,  depressed. 
Spiracles  ovate,  lenticular,  In  a  slight  depression. 

This^genus,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  represented,  like  Enodia,  by  a  eingle 
species,  which  occurs  only  in  the  northern  parte  of  the  eastern  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  It  is  a  butterfly  of  peculiar  appearance  irom  the 
softness  of  its  coloring  and  the  delicacy  of  its  markings ;  the  wings  are 
rounded  and  ample,  of  a  pale  mouee  brown,  their  outer  border  marked 
with  one  or  two  delicately  pencilled  lines,  at  some  distance  from  which  b  a 
series  of  dark  epote,  blind  above,  ocellated  beneath,  preceded  on  the  fore 
wings  above  by  some  paler  clouds  and  on  both  wings  beneath  by  several 
distant,  irregular,  slender,  dark,  transverse  streaks. 

The  insect  is  single  brooded,  the  butterfly  flying  in  mideuraraer  and  the 
larva  hibernating ;  the  chrysalis  is  suspended  at  pupation.     The  egg  is 
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eubsphericnl  and  almost  imperceptibly  reticulated.  The  juvenile  catei> 
pillar  has  an  equal,  well  rounded  head  and  the  body  b  provided  on  each 
side  with  four  longitudloal  rows  of  tubercles,  each  bearing  a  clubbed 
brietle.  The  bead  of  the  mature  larva  is  crowned  by  a  pair  of  very  long 
conical  horns,  and  the  last  segment  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
similar  appendages  ;  the  body  is  minutely  pilose  and  pale  green,  striped 
longitudinally  with  narrow,  darker  bands,  which  vary  in  tint  and  some- 
what  in  position  in  the  different  stages.  The  chrysalis  is  similar  to  that  of 
Nconympha  but  has  a  slenderer  abdomen. 


EXCURSUS   IV.—THE  EGOS   OF  BUTTERFLIES.^ 

I'd  li«  a  Butterfly,  bom  In  a  bower. 

Where  rowi  and  llllea  and  violela  meet; 
BovlnK  forever  from  flower  to  flower. 

Ado  kfNiting  all  buds  that  are  pretty  and  ii 
rd  never  laiuuish  for  wealth  or  for  power; 

I'd  never  s^b  to  gee  slaves  at  my  feet — 
rd  be  a  Butterflv,  bom  in  a  bower. 

Klwilng  all  buds  that 


The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  yet  when  exam- 
ined under  a  lens,  which  is  of  course  required  to  see  the  structure  of  such 
minute  objects,  we  uiay  look  far  before  discovering  anything  more  graceful 
in  form  or  delicate  in  sculpture ;  indeed,  chancing  to  study  some  of  our 
forms  during  a  winter  spent  in  Egypt,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  their  singu- 
lar resemblance  to  the  traceried  domes  of  the  famous  Cairo  mosques. 
They  arc  composed  of  a  thin,  clastic,  and  usually  transparent  pellicle — so 
elastic  that  they  will  bound  like  a  rubber  ball  when  falling  on  a  hard  sur- 
face ;  where  not  transparent  they  are  made  opaque  by  cross-lines  or  ribs, 
by  a  general  reticulation,  or  in  some  lower  forms  (Pamphilidi)  by  a  uni- 
form density  of  the  whole  integument.  They  are  always  circular  in  cross 
section  and  in  general  are  flattened  on  the  surface  of  rest;  by  their  form 
they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  1,  barrel-shaped,  2,  spherical,  3, 
tiarate  or  turban-shaped,  and  4,  hemispherical;  or,  if  we  consider  their 
surface  sciUpture,  into  three  groups :  a,  ribbed)  b,  reticulate,'  and  c, 
smooth.  These  divisions  run  into  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
and  nearly  all  possible  combinations  are  found.  With  rare  exceptions 
nearly  allied  forms  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  resem- 
blance is  in  general  an  excellent  test  of  affinity.  N'ot  only  can  species  and 
genera  be  distinguished  by  oological  characters,  but  many  of  the  larger 
groujis,  even  as  far  as  the  broadest  natural  divisions  of  butterflies,  may  not 
infrequently  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  egg,  so  that  it  even  becomes  a  valu- 
able aid  ta  classification. 

The  barrel-shaped  form  is  sometimes  very  much  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
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so  as  better  to  be  described  as  spindle-shaped,  and  it  is  nearly  always 
broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit,  so  as  to  merit  the  term  pyramidal, 
sometimes  much  broader,  as  in  Speyeria.  The  truncate  top  is  also  very 
frequently  rounded  and  its  edge  inconspicuous,  and  it  then  runs  into  the 
spherical  or  hemispherical  class  ;  but  the  tnie  barrel-shaped  group  is  always 
higher  than  broad.  The  Nymphalldae  and  Fierinae  almost  always  belong 
to  this  group,  and  they  are  always  vertically  ribbed  to  some  extent,  but  the 
ribs  always  terminate  short  of  the  centre  of  the  summit,  either  gently  or 
abruptly.  Sometimes  these  ribs  are  coarse  and  irregular,  running  in  zig- 
zag lines  from  base  to  summit,  so  that  the  egg  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  coarsely  reticulate ;  in  others  the  ribs  are  excessively  compressed,  mere 
films,  placed  edgewise  to  the  body  of  the  egg,  glistening  in  the  sunshine 
like  dew-drops,  and  increasing  in  size  to  the  summit,  where  they  often  form 
a  sort  of  crown  ;  or  they  may  die  out  on  the  lower  half  of  the  egg,  or  fade 
into  a  weaker  reticulation ;  or,  above,  may  terminate  at  the  edge  of  a 
saucer-like  depression  which  forma  the  cap  of  the  egg ;  but  everywhere, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  between  these  buttressing  ribs,  the  surface 
of  the  egg  is  broken  into  quadrangular  cells  by  delicate  cross-ridges,  which 
often  increase  in  stoutness  toward  the  miun  ribs,  and  in  their  turn  buttress 
them. 

The  spherical  forms  include  particularly  the  Fapilioninae,  some  Saty- 
rinae  and  the  Hesperidi,  unless  these  last  more  properly  belong  to  the 
preceding  group.  They  are  usually  smooth,  but  may  also  be  reticulated 
or,  as  always  in  the  Hesperidi,  ribbed. 

The  tiarate  eggs  are  very  beautiful  objects,  often  reminding  one  of  a 
miniature  sea-urchin  without  spines,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  Lycaeni- 
dae,  though  some  of  them  incline  toward  the  hemisperical  form,  and  all, 
without  exception,  are  reticulate.  In  these  the  surface  is  never  ribbed, 
bnt  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  net-work  of  deep  pits,  whose  boundi  ng 
walls  are  rather  coarse  and  rough.  The  eggs  of  the  Parnassians  resemble 
them  closely. 

Finally  the  hemispherical  egge,  generally  more  than  half  as  high  as 
broad,  and  with  a  slight  flattened  summit,  are  smooth  and  comprise  only 
the  Pamphilidi,  if  we  except  the  reticulated  Heodes,  which  possibly  belongs 
here  as  much  as  with  the  turban-shaped  eggs. 

As  an  architectural  form,  the  egg  of  a  butterfly  is  exquisitely  patterned. 
With  all  the  variation  in  sculpture  and  contour,  every  curve  and  every 
detail  of  chiselling  is  in  subordination  to  a  central  feature  —  all  lead  up  to 
a  distinct  culminating  area,  the  micropyle,  or  little  rosette  of  cells  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  central  vertical 
axis.  Often  requiring  some  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  to 
discern,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  such  definite  and  regular  patterns  that  in 
looking  at  them  we  seem  to  be  peering  through  the  circular  rose-window 
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of  a  miniature  Gothic  cathedral.  Sometimes,  in  the  tiarate  eggs,  this 
rosette  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  and  narrow  well,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  seen.  Often  their  patterns  would  furnish  useful  hints 
to  the  decorator,  and  especially  for  all  forme  of  embroidery,  as  our  plates 
67-69  will  show.  The  cells  which  form  the  interior  of  the  rosette  are  the 
points  at  which  microscopic  pores  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  egg,  and 
through  which  it  is  fertilised.  With  this  in  view,  we  can  understand  why 
this  rosette  should  form  the  goal  of  movement  of  every  part  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

When  Ireshly  laid,  the  eggs  are  generally  of  some  shade  of  pale  green, 
though  in  the  Pamphilidi,  with  tlieir  opaque  shells,  they  are  nearly  chalky 
white ;  but  during  the  development  of  the  cateqiillar  (or  of  parasites) 
within,  all  sorts  of  colors  may  be  assumed,  often  of  a  rich  or  almost  gaudy 
hue ;  these  colors  are  sometimes  shown  on  our  plates. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  always  laid  in  ftiU.  view  excepting  that  in  a 
few  instances  they  are  partially  concealed  by  being  thrust  into  crevices. 
Usually  hatching  in  a  few  days,  they  are  generally  laid  upon  the  very 
leaves  the  caterpillar  will  eat  or  upon  the  stem  close  at  hand  ;  but  when, 
as  in  some  cases  (only  known  among  Lycaenidae),  the  egg  remains  all 
winter,  the  butterfly  selects  the  stem,  and,  as  an  additional  protection,  chooses 
a  spot  next  a  leaf-bud,  or  other  projection,  or  tucks  the  egg  in  some  crevice 
of  the  bark.  It  is  even  stated  by  Salesbury,  according  to  Rennie,  and 
repeated  by  European  writers,  that  the  egg  of  Aporia  crataegi  may  last 
three  years  and  then  hatch,  but  the  statement  seems  to  me  fairly  open  to 
doubt  until  verified.  For  ordinarily  the  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  clusters 
(whether  on  leaf  or  twig  I  find  no  statement) ,  and  give  birth  the  same  year  to 
caterpillars  which  winter  in  small  clusters  in  webe.  All  butterflies  which 
winter  as  eggs  feed  as  caterpillars  on  trees  or  shrubs,  never  on  herbaceous 
plants.  As  a  general  rule  the  eggs  are  laid  singly,  but  in  not  a  few  cases, 
oftenest  found  in  the  Nymphalidae  and  Papilionidae,  they  are  laid  in  clus- 
ters of  from  two  or  three  to  several  hundreds.  Sometimes  these  are  rude 
bunches  piled  loosely  or  in  layers  one  upon  another ;  sometimes  they  are 
laid  in  more  or  less  regular  single  or  double  rows ;  sometimes  in  a  single 
column  of  three,  or  four,  or  even  as  many  as  ten  eggs,  one  atop  another ; 
or  they  may  girdle  a  twig  like  a  fairy  ring. 
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SAT7RODBS  EURTDICE.— Th«  ayad  brown. 

[The  eyed  browD  (Ootse);   BolsduvaTi  butterfly  (Harris);   Un^^apotted  quaker  butterfly 
(HaynaM).] 

^ipUio  enrndice  Linn.-Johaiws.,  Amoen.  Debit  canthut   Herr.-SchaelT.,    Correap. 

M*d.,Ti;  406  (1763).  zool.-mln.  ver.  Kegenab.,  xlx:  n(ie6&). 

Arffus  eurydice  Scudd.,  Syst.  nv.  Am«r.  Pararge  eanthui  Buti,  Catal.  Satyr.  Brit, 

butt.,  6  (lerS).  mue.,  128  (1868). 

Satj/Todet  eurydlee  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  80c.  Bitptyehia  cuniAus  KIrb.,  Sya,  catal.  Lep., 

nat.  RC,  U:  M3  (1»IG);  Butt.,  figa.  19, 36, 190  U  (ISH). 

(1881).  Satfrodta  emlhttt  [Dmitb],  BuU.BnMkl. 

Papato  eoNtAiu  Linn.,  Syat  oat.,  13tb  ed.,  ent.  eoc,  vi :  119  <188i). 

U:76B(1T67).  Atatyrtu  can(A«MGod.,  Bncycl.  mAtli.,  Is: 

Atuu*  coKthM  Soop.,  iDtrod.  hist,  tiat.,  433  US,  498.4M  (1819). 

(ITTT).  N«on\/mpha  canlAetu  Horr.,  Catal.   Lep. 

Sat]/r*t  eantkua  Ood.,  Encycl.  nttOx.,  Ix :  S.  Amer.,  10  (1860). 

M6,  493  (1819)1  — BolBd.-LeC.,  Up.  Am<r.  Bipparc/iia  tratumonUma   Ooaae,    Can. 

i«pt.,  pi.  60.  flgi.  1-4  (1883).  D*t.,  347  (1S40). 

yeonjmiAaeantha*Weatw.-HewUa.,  Oeo.  iRpporcAfa&oMiiaiilif  Harr.,Ina.lq|.T<g., 

diurn.   Lep.,  U;   876   (IBSl) ;  —  Morr.,  Syn.  8ded.,90&4D6,  flg.lSS  (IMS). 

Lep.  S.  Amer.,  74-76  (188!) ;— Edw.,  Can.  ent.,  Pararge  boUdHMlit  Edw.,  Syn.  N.  Amer, 

XT :  64.69  (1888) ;  xvU :  Iia  (ISW) ;— Fern.,  Butt.  butt.,  36  (1871). 
He.,  7D-7S  (1864)1— French, Butt eaaLU.S., 
St».3M(ie86);-Mayn.,Butt.N.E.,6-fl,pl.  1, 
flKi.«,«B(1886). 

Creature  of  air  and  light, 
Gmbleni  of  that  which  may  not  fkde  or  die, 

Wilt  thou  Dot  BDeed  thy  Higbt. 
To  chaae  the  Muui-wind  througti  the  glowing  ■!?? 
HXMi^a—BMtUrftg  retting  on  a  BkuB. 

Imaco  {1 :  10 ;  11 ;  6).  Head  coTered  with  brown  nod  gnjr-brown  hain,  with  a  few 
white  ones  outside  of  and  t>ebind  the  antennae,  the  hinder  margin  of  the  eyee  bordered, 
broadly  In  tlie  middle  and  ttelow,  nurrowl;  above,  with  wiilte  stales.  Palpi  Bllyery, 
sllghdy  clouded,  wlilte  extemsDy  excepting  on  the  apical  Joint ;  above  fringed  lightly 
with  pale  brownish  on  the  free  portion ;  beneath  fringed  with  dirty  white  on  the  flrst 
}olnt,  on  the  second  with  brownish  and  blacMah  fnliglnons,  pale  on  the  basal  half  tnter- 
naUy,  apical  Joint  blackish  brown  throughout,  tipped  considerably  with  white,  and 
with  a  few  white  scales  beneath.  Antennae  dnlllnteonabeaeath,  above  blacUsh,  tinged 
with  reddish  luteoos  on  the  basal  Joints,  interrupted  broadly  with  white  at  the  base  of 
each  Joint  and  slightly  touched  with  white  on  either  side;  on  the  clnb  the  white  be- 
comes rather  faint  and  the  black  brownish,  excepting  on  the  terminal  three  or  four 
Joints,  which  arc  wholly  Inteous;  beneath  the  four  or  Ave  Joints  previous  to  these  are 
Infuscated ;  tongue  luteous  at  base,  beyond  more  and  more  infuscated. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  gray-brown  hairs,  tiuged  slightly  with  ollraceons ;  be- 
neath with  very  pale  brown  lialra.  Fore  legs  covered  with  slightly  darker  h^rs ; 
other  femora  covered  with  pearly  grey  scales,  tinged  slightly  above  and  more  strong- 
ly near  apex  with  pale  buff;  tibiae  and  tarsi  dull  buff-brown ;  spurs  dusky,  reddish  at 
tip,  mostly  concealed  by  pale  brown  scales;  spines  duU  Inteonsi  claws  testaceous, 
more  dnsity  toward  tip ;  pad  blackish. 

Wings  above  soft  raonse  brown  on  the  iMsal  half  of  the  wing,  beyond  paler,  con- 
siderably BO  In  the  $ .  .n>re  mnga  having  the  darker  portion  of  the  wing  Umlted,  at 
least  in  the  upper  half,  by  a  bent  line  which  extends  in  a  slightly  concave  curve  from 
the  sabcostal  nervare,  about  midway  between  the  last  two  divarications,  to  about  the 
mMdIe  of  the  upper  median  nervole ;  is  then  bent  inward  at  about  a  tight  angle  and 
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soon  dies  out;  just  'wlthlo  tbls  border,  and  often  half  tray  to  the  apex  of  the  cell, 
the  wing  iB  much  darker  and  often  bUckUh ;  the  eitremlty  of  the  cell  Is  marked  by  • 
slender,  blackish  atreah;  the  outer  two-llfthti  of  tbe  wing  Is  conslderabl;  paler,  especially 
In  tbe  9 ,  becoming  often  nearly  straw  colored,  especially  neit  the  border  of  the  darker 
portion;  toward  tbe  outer  border  It  gradually  deepens,  the  margin  Itself  being  nar- 
rowly edged  with  blackish  brown,  and  followed  at  less  than  half  an  interspace's  dis- 
tance, by  a  similar,  but  broader  dark  line  In  a  narrow,  pale  stripe,  which  borders  It 
equally  OD  either  side;  the  darker  portion  of  the  border  deepens  both  In  intensity  and 
width  at  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  and  in  the  lowest  subcostal,  snbcos to-median  and  two 
median  Interspaces,  there  Is  a  nearly  straight  row,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  of 
roundish,  blackish  spots;  that  in  the  upper  median  interspace  removed  a  little  in- 
wards ;  each  bordered  with  a  faint,  dull  yellowish  annulus,  the  lower  occasionally 
with  a  white  central  dot ;  each  whole  spot  scarcely  occupying,  even  In  the  narrowest  in- 
terspaces, the  entire  width  between  the  nervales ;  excepting  the  upper  one,  they  are 
situated  midway  between  the  border  of  the  darker  base,  and  the  snbmarginal  dark 
line;  fringe  uniform  pale  gray-brown.  iRndwiBpi  brown,  with  tbe  division  between  the 
darker  and  palerportlons  of  the  wingless  distinctly  marked  than  In  the  fore  wing;  some- 
times It  Is  scarcely  at  all  apparent. In  others  it  passes  Ina  nearlyregularconrse  from  the 
middle  of  the  costal  margin,  to  the  upperbranch  of  themedian,as  far  beyond  Its  base  as 
it  Is  from  the  first  divarication  of  the  median,  and  then,  bent  at  nearly  right  angles, 
crosses  the  lower  Interspaces  In  a  series  of  waves,  toward  the  middle  of  the  outer  half 
.of  the  Inner  border ;  the  onter  margin  Is  marked  Just  as  in  the  fore  wing,  and  there  is 
a  submarglnal  curving  row  of  six  nearly  equal,  roundish  or  longltudlualty  snbovate  spots 
in  the  subcostal,  sabcosto-medlan,  median  and  submedlan  Interspaces,  their  onter  limits 
usually  about  an  Interspace's  distance  from  the  outer  border,  and  each  composed  of  a 
small,  roundish  black  spot,  with  a  central  white  dot,  and  narrowly  and  equally  margined 
with  pale  yellowish,  this  a  little  more  broadly  with  pale  brown,  and  this  ag^n  vrlth  a 
similar  pale  annulus.  tbe  last  barely  crowded  between  the  nervules ;  the  spots  in  the 
subcostal  Interspaces  are  not  Infrequently  wholly  binrred  with  blackish,  eflkclng  the 
successive  annull,  and  that  In  the  medlo-submedlan  la  usually  f^nter  than  the  others  and 
often  subobsolete;  tbe  guttered  portion  of  the  inner  border  Is  paler  than  the  rest  of  the 
wing;  fringe  as  In  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath,  slaty  brown  on  the  basal  lialf,  paler  beyond,  the  two  tints  separated  by  an 
irregular,  slender,  dusky  stripe.  Fore  teings  having  the  ^ei  of  the  cell  marked  by  a 
slender,  brownish  fuscous  stripe,  and  the  cell  crossed  in  the  middle  of  the  onter  two- 
thirds  by  a  similar,  gently  curving  stripe,  Its  convexity  outward,  beneath  striking  the 
origin  of  the  first  median  nervule,  and  sometimes  faintly  continued  over  the  medio- 
submedian  Interspace ;  the  similar  and  equal  though  Irregular  stripe,  wlilch  limits  the 
darker  basal  tint  of  the  wlng.starts  from  the  subcostal  nervure  at  the  origin  of  the  penul- 
timate superior  nervule,  and  passes  tremulously,  bnt  with  a  direction  in  general  par- 
allel to  the  stripe  at  tip  of  tbe  cell,  to  the  upper  median  nervule,  just  above  wlilch  It 
generally  protrudes  slightly  outward  and  here  Is  slightly  bent,  passing  In  a  slightly 
irregular  course  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  Interspace,  having  a  general 
direction  at  about  right  angles  to  the  lower  median  nervule,  below  which  It  continues 
to  the  submedlan  nervure  in  the  same  general  direction,  but  bent  la  a  broadly  zigsag 
course;  onter  margin  delicately  edged  with  blackl.sh  brown,  followed  by  a  slender, 
dusky  line  at  less  than  half  an  Interspace's  distance;  between  these  two,  the  narrow 
space  Is  pate,  dull,  umber  yellow,  and  the  submarglnal  Hue  Is  bordered  narrowly 
within  with  pale ;  midway  between  this  submarglnal  line  and  tbe  extra-mesial  stripe, 
at  least  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wing.  Is  a  series  of  four  occllate  spots  In  the  lower 
subcostal,  subcosto-medlan  and  median  Interspaces,  generally  diminishing  regularly  In 
size  upwards,  each  consisting  of  a  roundish  black  spot,  with  a  white  or  bluish  white 
central  dot  and  annulated  distinctly  with  pale  yellowish,  and  this  again  more  narrowly 
and  less  distinctly  with  dusky;  the  four  spots  are  then  enclosed  in  a  common,  equal, 
broader,  but  very  faint  euclrclement  of  pale,  following  their  curves ;  tbe  outer  Italf  of 
thewingabovethosut>costal  vein  is  clouded  with  fuscons,  soas  to  be  nearly  orqnite  as 
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duk  aa  the  b»H&l  portions ;  fringe  as  above.  Hind  ainga  witb  the  apex  of  the  cell 
marked  Id  the  enbcosto-median  Interspace  by  a  slender.  brownUli  fatcons  stripe; 
within  this  is  a  aearly  contlnnons  similar  stripe,  crossing  the  costo-subcostal  interspkce 
slanonslj  from  wlthont  Inwaids,  and  striking  the  subcostal  nerrnre  at  neariy  its  ovn 
lengtb  previous  to  the  first  divarication;  crossing  the  cell  Id  a  slightly  tremalons 
coarse  from  a  little  without  the  same  point  on  the  snbcostal  to  as  far  witliin  the  6rst 
divarication  of  the  median ;  and  continuing  In  very  nearly  the  same  course  to  the  subme- 
dlan.  The  extra  mesial  stripe  starts  from  the  costal,  midway  between  Its  apex  and  the 
origin  of  the  inner  stripe,  and  nins  subparallel  to  the  latter  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
npper  subcostal  Interspace,  where  it  bends  outward  and  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  8Db- 
costo-medlan  iDteispace,  Is  directed  subparallel  to  the  outer  limltn  of  the  cell,  often 
tremnloua  Id  Its  conrse ;  It  then  passes  In  rather  a  f  nil  curve,  crosstng  the  upper  median 
at  the  base  of  Its  straight  portion  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  interspace,  where 
it  Is  bent  at  leas  than  a  right  angle  outwards  and  cro8«es  in  a  sharp,  high  curve,  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  Interspace,  where  it  U  again  curved  strongly  outward,  terminating 
at  the  anhmedlan  at  more  than  an  Interspace's  distance  from  its  tip.  The  outer  border 
is  marked  as  In  the  fore  wings,  and  there  U  a  snbmargtnal  curving  row  of  six  pretty 
large,  subeqnal  ocelli,  one  In  each  Interspace  between  the  costal  and  submediaj)  nervnres ; 
each  consists  of  a  moderately  large,  round,  black  spot,  having  a  minute,  central,  white, 
or  generally  bluish  white,  centre,  and  surroanded  by  a  rather  broad  aunolus  of  ochiey 
yellow,  which  Is  again  narrowly  bordered  with  brownish,  and  this  with  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure, pale  ring;  Intbelowestthereare  two  small  bUckspots,  each  with  a  white,  central 
dot,  enclosed  In  a  common,  transversely  oval,  yellowish  Held,  which  Is  bordered  as  In 
tbe  others;  In  the  lower  three,  the  dusky  rings  scarcely  reach  the  boundaries  of  the 
interspaces;  in  the  upper  one  the  yellow  annnlus  reaches  them,  whUe  Id  the  two  between 
tbe  brownish  ring  reaches  these ;  the  middle  foar  are  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  tike 
onter  border,  their  on  ter  limits  removed  by  about  an  interspace's  distance;  the  lower  Is 
a  little  nearer,  while  the  upper  Is  within  the  middle  of  the  interspace  Id  which  It  occurs; 
fringe  as  In  the  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  dark  brown,  paler  at  the  segment  tips;  beneath  whitish.  Appen- 
dages of  the  male  (  33 :  S  )  ;  npper  organ  with  tbe  middle  two-thirds  of  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  hook  str^ht,  the  tip  curved  a  little  downward,  and  rather  flnely 
pointed,  the  middle  as  broad  as  tbe  tip  of  the  clasps ;  lateral  arms  very  slender,  taper- 
ing regnlariy,  Onely  pointed,  a  little  more  than  half  as  long  aa  tbe  book,  straight,  with 
tbe  tip  slightly  curved  inward  and  upward.  Clasps  as  broad  as  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  centram  of  tbe  npper  organ,  the  lower  margin  broadly  but  slightly  protuberant 
below  tbe  base  of  the  upper  mar^,  beyond  tapering  t^ldly,  hnt  a  little  Irregularly  to 
tbe  tip,  toward  the  apex  of  which  It  becomes  a  Little  twisted,  and  terminates  In  an  equal, 
rouDd-tipped  extension,  which  Is  abont  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  less  than  one-fourth 
the  width  of  the  base  of  the  clasp,  bent  Inward  and  a  little  upward,  and  armed  at  the 
tip  with  a  close  clnster  of  very  minute  prickles. 


MeaiBrements  In  millimetres. 

•"«-■ 

nilULBB. 

Ungth  of  tongue  e  mm. 

Smallest. 

Avenge. 

LuKest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

33. 

S.2S 
1.8 

9.7S 
6J1 
1.8 

».  TS 
T. 

a.3 

6.35 

10.U 
8. 

J6.78 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi... 
tore Ubi«i and  t«iil... 

7. 
S. 

Ba  (64 :  10).  Surface  smooth  to  the  unaided  eye,  covered  with  exceedingly  fine 
granulaUons  In  neariy  circular  cells,  whitA  average  .03  nun.  In  diameter,  and  are  sep- 
arvted  from  each  other  by  paler,  smoother,  very  slightly  snnhen  bands  .00S8  mm.  in 
width ;  color  very  pale  green,  almost  white ;  height,  .97  mm. ;  greatest  diameter,  1.07 
Dun-  Mlcropyle  (67 : 2)  %  mm.  Id  diameter,  the  cells  varying  from  .01  mm.  to  .025 
nun.  in  diameter,  bounded  by  exceedingly  delicate  raised  lines;  In  the  centre  of  the 
mlcropyle  there  is  a  circular  cell,  only  .OOiSfi  mm.  In  diameter,  from  which  diverge  in 
striate  form  the  seven  or  eight  slender  rays,  less  than  .01  mm.  long,  which  bouDd  the 
first  circle  of  cells. 
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CatvrpiUar-  Firttgtage  (70:1):  Head  (78:9)  light  yellowlsb  brown,  the  satares 
iiiuked  with  browD  and  the  summit  tubercles  browolsh ;  there  are  a  few  short,  curving 
bairt)  HCAttered  [rregnlarly ,  auioog  which  maj  be  specllled  one  od  the  summit  of  each 
tubercle  and  lateral  wart,  and  a  very  long,  tapering  one,  directed  forward,  Bprtnging 
from  the  anterior  base  of  the  eummlt  tubercles ;  ocelli  black ;  moutb  parts  concolorous 
with  the  head,  the  mandible  tips  reddish.  Bod;  very  pale,  nnlform,  greenish  yellow, 
almost  white;  when  It  Is  full  grown  at  this  stage,  however,  it  Is  pale  green  with  the 
»ame  longitudinal  lines  as  in  the  next  stage;  a  very  faint,  pale,  stigmata!  line,  the 
body  below  It,  and  the  legs  and  prolegs  paler;  lirst  thoracic  segment  with  a  transverse 
row  of  little  papillae  of  the  color  of  the  body,  bearing  bristles,  directed  slightly  for- 
ward; bristles  of  the  body  pellucid.  Length  of  body,  3.2  mm.;  breadth  of  body 
anteriorly,  .44  mm.;  posteriorly,  .S6  mm;  of  head,  .7  mm. ;  length  of  the  bristles  of 
tbe  first  thoracic  segment,  .12  mm. ;  of  ordinary  bristles,  .OG  mm. ;  breadth  of  same, 
.007  mm. ;  length  of  terminal  hairs,  .24  mm. 

Second  stage.  Head  (7B :  10)  pale  green,  the  boms  pale  yellowish  brown  at  tip  and 
connected  with  the  anterior  row  of  ocelli  by  a  brownish  line;  posteriorly  the  horns 
have  a  pale  streak,  and  between  each  streak  and  the  ocelli  the  cheeks  are  dotted  with 
white  npon  the  raised  points ;  ocelli  blackish  in  a  brown  Seld ;  month  parts  greenish, 
the  Jaws  tipped  with  reddish  brown.  Body  uniform  grass  green,  clothed  with  very 
short,  delicate  pile,  and  striped  with  narrow,  longitudinal  streaks  of  white,  viz. :  a 
subdorsal  line,  a  distinct  laterodoraal  stripe,  connecting  the  bases  of  the  conical  homa 
at  either  end  of  the  caterplllari  faint  lateral,  suprastlgmatal  and  Infrastlgmatal  lines ; 
terminal  homa  pale  green,  tinged  aplcally  with  yellowish  brown;  spiracles  pale, 
bordered  with  loteous;  legs  green,  yellowish  brown  at  tip;  prologs  green.  Length, 
9.5  mm. ;  breadth,  1.26  mm. ;  length  of  cephalic  horns,  .8  mm. ;  of  abdominal  pair, 
.2  mm. 

Third  Mage.  Head  grass  green,  the  projecting  part  of  the  horns  pale  yellowish  brown 
tipped  with  black ;  otherwise  as  in  previous  stage.  Body  as  in  preceding  stage,  except- 
ing that  the  lower  longitudinal  lines  are  all  distinct,  and  that  between  the  snbdorsal 
line  and  laterodorsal  stripe,  the  space  Is  filled  on  the  abdominal  segments  with  a  fainter, 
Irregular,  white  stripe,  scarcely  separated  by  a  green  thread  from  the  bands  on  either 
side  of  It;  and  by  the  presence  of  a  similarly  fidnt  or  even  scarcely  perceptible  dorsal 
thread;  the  terminal  boms  are  white.  Length,  IS  mm.  Including  both  pair  of  horns; 
breadth,  1.25  mm. ;  length  of  cephalic  horns,  .6  mm. ;  of  terminal  boms,  .G  mm. 

Fourth  stage.  As  In  preceding  stage,  excepting  that  tbe  projecting  parts  of  the 
cephalic  horns  are  roseate,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the  caudal  ones.  Length  Including 
horns  extended,  16mm.;  breadth,  1.4;  length  of  cephalic  boms,  1.1  mm.;  of  caudal, 
1.26. 

Latt  Ktage  (74 :  9).  Head  (78 :  11 ;  86 :  19)  yellow  green,  the  coronal  tnbercles  red, 
with  a  brown  stripe  on  either  side  of  tbe  front  from  near  the  tip  of  the  tabercle  to  the 
ocelli.  Body  green,  striped  longitudinally  as  follows:  a  dorsal  dark  green  stripe; 
subdorsal  pale  green  bands,  edged  outwardly  with  yellow  green;  pale  green  lateral 
bands  through  which  runs  a  yellow  line;  an  hifrastlgmatal  yellow  stripe.  Legs  and 
prolegs  pale  green.  Length,  30  nim.  (After  Edwards,  my  own  description  being 
lost.) 

ChiTaalla  (83:9).  Green,  with  a  dorsal  stripe,  and  on  the  abdomen  a  laterodorsal 
and  lateral  stripe  of  buff;  the  carlnate  edges  of  the  head  case  and  the  alar  carinae  also 
buff.    Length,  16.6  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm,     (After  Edwards. ) 

Distribution  (18 :  6) .  This  is  a  northern  butterfly ;  it  has  been  taken 
aa  far  south  as  Long  Island  (Graef),  Staten  Island  (Davia),  and  New 
Jersey  (Edwards),  and  is  stated  by  Kirtland  to  be  excessivdy  abundant 
in  central  Ohio  and  especially  in  tbe  western  prairies,  although  rare  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  in  which  last  statement  Kirkpatrick  agrees ; 
westward  we  have  seen  it  from  Michigan  (Mus.  Mich.  Univ.)  and  central 
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Iowa  (Allen),  and  it  ie  reported  from  central  Iowa  (Oaborn),  northern 
Illinois  (Worthington,  EdwHrde),  Indiana  (EMwards)  and  WiBconein 
"  not  rare  "  (Hoy) .  It  has  been  captured  at  Mingan  Island  off  southern 
Labrador  (Couper),at  Quebec  (Bowlea),  Montreal,  "  abundant"  (Caul- 
field,  Lyman)  and  Ottawa,  "abundant"  (Billings,  Fletcher).  It  has 
even  been  takenatGreatSlaveLake.andat  Rupert's  Fort  on  the  eaat  side  of 
Hudson  Bay,  but  has  not  been  reported  from  Labrador.  To  the  ea«t 
it  is  reported  from  Colchester  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  by  Jones. 

In  New  England  it  is  not  a  very  rare  insect,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  elevated  ports.  It  haa  been  taken  to  the  eastward  at  Orono  (Femald) 
and  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Me.  (Scuddcr).  There  is  no  notice  of  its  capture 
south  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  Williamstown  (Scud- 
der),  at  various  points  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  (Dimmock,  Scudder, 
Sprague),  and  by  many  collectors  about  Boston  where,  though  not 
abundant,  it  is  by  no  means  rare ;  farther  north,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
White  Mountains  and  as  far  as  Compton,  Canada  ( Gosse) ,  as  well  as  in  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  York  (Hill),  it  will  be  found  extremely  abundant  by 
those  who  look  for  it  in  it«  proper  haunts. 

BatintB.  These  are  elevated,  moist  meadows,  particularly  those  lying 
on  hillsides,  and  it  is  so  restricted  to  them  that  one  may  sometimes  find  it 
in  a  spot  but  a  few  acres  in  extent  and  search  in  vain  beyond.  The  only 
notice  of  its  capture  in  any  other  place  is  of  a  single  specimen  by  Mr. 
Allen,  from  a  shady  ravine  in  Iowa.  It  would  probably  be  found  in  con- 
siderable  abundance  where  it  is  now  considered  rare,  were  it  sought  for  in 
the  proper  stations. 

Idival  habits.  The  food  plants  ofthecaterpiUarare  the  coarser  grasses. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  poor  success  in  raising  them  on  lawn  grass ;  with  me 
they  fed  on  it  readily  enough.  Mr.  Fletcher  found  them  feeding  by  day 
on  Scirpua  eriophorum  and  Carex  bromoides.  To  escape  from  the  egg, 
the  young  larvae  bite  a  channel  around  the  summit,  forming  a  lid  about  7 
nun.  in  diameter ;  but  instead  of  then  leaving  the  egg  they  frequently  eat  a 
second  hole  on  one  side  and  there  make  their  escape ;  once  out,  they 
sometimes  devour  the  whole  shell,  leaving  nothing  but  the  attached  base. 
During  their  earlier  stages,  the  oater[>illara  are  exceedingly  quiet,  remain- 
ing on  a  single  blade  of  grass  near  the  tip,  from  the  sides  of  which  they 
eat  long,  irregular  patches,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  midrib,  with  very  slow 
movements  ;  they  continue  thus  until  several  days  after  their  second  moult, 
when  they  not  only  begin  to  eat  more  rapidly  and  abundantly,  but  wander 
restlessly  about  from  blade  to  blade ;  they  eat  mostly  or  only  by  day. 
When  moulting,  the  horns  of  the  new  head  are  directed  forward,  lying 
flat  upon  the  firont  beneath  the  old  skin.  "When  active,  these  horns  are  in- 
clined forward,  their  hinder  edge  forming  an  angle  of  about  35°  witli  the 
perpendicular ;  when  at  rest,  the  head  is  bent  beneath  the  body  so  that  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  boms  lies  on  a  line  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body ; 
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I  have  found  that  the  aVIominal  horna  are  always  held  horizontally, 
whether  the  caterpillar  ia  at  rest  or  in  motion,  but  Mr.  Edwards  says  that 
when  feeding  they  are  "  elevated  at  about  45°,  and  separated." 

Iiifo  history.  The  insect  is  single  brooded.  The  imago  usually  ap> 
pears  about  the  7th  of  July,  occasionally  as  early  as  the  1st  or  as  late  as 
the  15th,  and  Morrison  records  one  taken  as  far  north  as  the  While 
Mountains  on  June  29  ;  generally  it  is  abundant  by  the  middle  of  July  ; 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  it  is  much  less  common,  also  batUy  torn  and 
rubbed,  but  continues  until  after  the  middle  of  August,  and  Captain 
Geddee  says  he  has  captured  it  in  Cana^la  in  September.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  the  middle  or  last  of  July,  and  these  hatch  in  from  seven  to  nine 
days.  The  first  caterpillar  which  I  obtained  hatched  about  the  first  of 
August,  moulted  first  on  the  14th,  again  on  the  29th  and  the  last  time  on 
the  14thof  September ;  after  which  it  remained  quiescent  four  days ;  others 
since  obtained  were  hatched  between  July  27  and  August  5,  and  were  very 
irregular  in  their  growth,  backward  specimens  changing  to  their  third  stage 
September  1;  and  forward  ones  to  their  fourth  September  7.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards records  similar  experience ;  it  is  very  slow  of  growth  and  passes 
the  winter  as  a  larva,  nearly  or  quite  full  grown. 

Habits  and  flight.  The  butterflies  have  a  very  feeble,  delicate  flight, 
dancing  lazily  hither  and  thither  among  the  herbage,  flying  generally  but 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  yet  when  alarmed  their  movements 
are  more  powerful  than  one  would  suppose  possible  in  an  insect  with 
winga  of  so  delicate  a  texture. 

DaBlderata.  Although  we  know  that  this  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  our  breeding  experiments  have  not  yet  been  extensive 
enough  or  conducted  under  sufficiently  natural  conditions  to  show  in  just 
what  stages  of  larval  life  it  does  so ;  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  places 
to  which  it  resorts  for  hibernation.  The  lethargic  action  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  irregularity  of  growth  of  different  members  of  the  same  brood  suggest 
the  need  of  repeated  experiments  to  learn  its  meaning  or  to  what  it  leads. 
The  southern  and  northwestern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  butterfly  need 
revision,  and  no  parasites  have  been  discovered  attacking  it. 
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NEOXYMPHA   HUBNER. 

Iironriniilia  Hnbn.,  Yen.  bek.  8cliiDeU.  65  (1818.)    7Vt>e.— Oreo*  jftnbri'iM  Itelieta  BibH. 

Tlieii  grand  ami  golden  fancies  sprinj; 
From  ont  ni^  beart  on  Hplendid  wing. 
Like  Chrygalix  from  Life's  wintering, — 

Bum  iirlgbt  andKiininieringiy,  Lovel 

Qerald  SUasKY.— yl  Lyric  of  Love. 

Imago  (S2;  T)-  Head  pretty  large,  covered  abovcwitliathlnmass  of  nearly  equal, 
pretty  tooK-  erect  hairs.  Front  a  little  tumid,  a  little  prominent  down  the  middle, 
-where  It  barely  sorpasses  the  front  of  the  ejcM.  slightly  hollowed  above  In  the  middle 
of  either  lateral  half,  a  little  narrower  than  the  eyes,  but  somewhat  broader  than  high, 
squarely  terminated  above,  excepting  tn  the  middle,  where  a  slender,  narrowing 
tongue  passes  between  the  antennae ;  the  lower  edge  ronnded,  a  little  and  broadly  thick- 
ened In  the  middle;  vertei  transverse  quadrate,  nearly  flat,  but  Irregularly  so,  both 
Id  front  and  behind  terminating  abruptly  by  the  falling  of  the  edges,  both  of  which 
are  straight;  eyes  pretty  large  and  (nil,  nearly  circular,  but  slightly  higher  than  broad, 
slightly  truncate  behind,  scarcely  angulated  above,  naked.  Antennae  in.tcrted  In  the 
middle  of  a  not  very  broad,  pretty  deep  pit.  disconnecting  the  front  and  the  occiput, 
scarcely  separated  by  the  tongue  of  the  front  and  touching  the  sides  of  the  flankti  out- 
wardly; a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  thlrty-flve  Joints,  scarcely  In- 
creasing In  size  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  half,  and  so  gradually  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  designate  any  exact  portion  as  a  club,  the  last  joint  rounded  off  apicalty;  the  club 
slightly  compressed,  beneath  slightly  and  distantly  trlcarinate.  Palpi  slender,  two  and 
one-half  tbnes  longer  than  the  eye,  strongly  compressed,  the  apical  half  as  long  as  the 
middle  joint;  excepting  the  apical  joint,  tufted  beneath  with  very  long  hairs  com- 
pressed tn  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoractc  lobes  entirely  resembling  those  of  Cissla,  very  minute,  appressed, 
transversely  ronnded  above.  Patagla  a  little  and  rcgnlarly  convex,  the  posterior  lobe 
very  broad,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  by  the  rapid  rounding  off  of  the 
Inner  edge  to  a  blunt  point,  the  whole  faintly  falcate. 

Fore  wings  (38 : 7)  as  In  Cissla,  but  scarcely  so  ronnded  on  the  outer  border ;  hind 
wings  as  In  the  same,  bnt  with  the  outer  bonier  considerably  more  convex,  being  much 
more  rounded  than  the  fore  wings,  while  In  Cissla  they  are  similar;  the  Inner  border 
dltfers  also  In  being  le!>s  convex  near  the  base,  and  1ch»  excised  toward  the  tip.  No 
androconia. 

Fore  legs  excessively  small,  the  tibiae  scarcely  more  than  one-sixth  the  length  of  the 
hind  tibiae ;  tarsi  of  the  same  length  as  the  tibiae.  In  the  J  composed  of  two  joints, 
of  which  the  second  is  minute,  and  consists  only  of  a  conical  protuberance  a  little 
longer  tlian  broad,  and  not  so  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  truncate  end  of  the  flrst  joint, 
and  both  joints  unarmed ;  In  the  $  it  is  similar,  but  the  flrst  joint  Is  broken  into  two, 
the  second  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  Ilrst;  wholly  unarmed  except  by  long  hairs 
which  diverge  but  little  from  the  leg.  Hind  tibiae  one-eighth  longer  tluu)  the  middle 
tibiae;  legs  transversely  quadrate  or  subcyllndric;  tibiae  furnished  beneath  on  either 
i^ide  with  a  lateral  row  of  delicate,  rather  Infrequent,  nilnnte  splncN.  the  apical  ones 
produced  to  long  and  slender  spurs;  tarsi  with  the  flrst  joint  longer  than  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  together ;  these  diminish  slightly  In  length  In  the  order  mentioned, 
while  the  fifth  is  as  long  as  the  second ;  joints  covered  l>eneatb  with  many  minute 
spmes,  the  more  consplcuons  of  which  arc  those  of  the  lateral  rows,  those  at  the  tip  of 
the  joints  being  lanierand  longer.  Claws  small  and  rather  delicate,  strongly  and  reg- 
ularly curved,  a  little  compressed,  tapering,  pointed;  paronychia  arising  from  the  becl 
of  the  claws,  half  as  long  as  they,  slightly  stouter  and  curving  In  an  opposite  direction 
*nd  not  so  strongly ;  pad  minute. 
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Upper  ort;an  ot  male  alxlominal  appendages  rather  amall,  the  bod)'  a  UttetDmld,  the 
hook  meparatedby  a  rather  deep  sutcation;  hook  very  mucb  longer  than  the  bodj,  curved 
coDslderably  downward,  shaped  much  att  In  Claitla ;  lateral  appendagea  unuKnally  broad 
on  the  basal  half,  beyond  tapering  to  a  point.  ClattpH  broad,  leux  than  three  ttme8  aa 
long  as  broad,  tapering  aplcally.  but  not  pointed,  the  upper  edge  bearing  Jnst  before 
the  extremity  a  large,  Inward  directed,  depressed  tooth. 

BgE-  AlniOHt  globular,  but  with  somewliat  truncate  base,  the  surface  uniformly 
reticulate,  with  Irregular  polygonal  cells  of  nearly  unlfonn  size,  f onnlng  stiallow  lenti- 
cular depressions. 

Cat«iplllBT  at  birth.  Heatl  large,  about  twice  as  large  as  any  body  segment,  higher 
than  broad,  broadest  near  the  base,  well  rounded  except  for  the  presence  of  large, 
mammlfonu  or  conical  boases,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  the  summit  extemally,  one  on 
either  side  directed  upward  and  outward,  while  a  similar  smaller  one  Is  found  in  the 
middle  of  each  cheek;  the  coronal  pair  give  rise  each  to  two  simple,  short  halrsarising 
from  papillae,  the  genal  to  &  single  hair.  Triangle  large,  much  higher  than  broad,  near 
the  base  with  &  transverse  ro>v  of  two  pair  of  ndnute  halr-snp porting  papillae.  Man- 
dibles large,  cblsel-edged,  entire.  Body  cylindrical,  uniform,  slightly  tapering  poste- 
riorly, the  terminal  segment  bluntly  furcate.  Appendages  consisting  of  slender, 
delicately  clubbed,  papillae-supported,  moderately  short  hairs,  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  segmeuts,  excepting  on  the  four  last  segments  where  they  are  sontetimos 
much  longer;  they  are  arranged  in  an  anterior  subdorsal,  a  posterior  laterodorsal 
(becoming  snpralateral  on  the  thoracic  segments), an  anterior  laterostlgmal  and  infra- 
stigmatal  series,  the  latter  double  on  the  abdominal  segments. 

Mature  aa.torplllar-  Head  massive,  well  rounded,  deep,  narrower  than  the  body, 
rounded  In  every  direction,  broader  and  deeper  betow  than  above,  broader  than  lUgb, 
higher  than  deep ;  the  summit  produced  externally  on  cither  side  to  a  conical  eleva- 
tion, studded  with  conical  papillae,  which  otherwise  are  rather  sparsely  distributed 
over  the  head,  each  giving  rise  toaflne  hair  shorter  than  Itself.  Ocelli  Ave  in  number, 
two  attlngent  in  front,  the  lower  of  them  four  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  others,  two 
others  forming  a  row  with  the  large  ocellus,  equidistant,  and  the  posterior  one  at  the 
angle  of  the  right  angle,  connecting  the  lowest  (Just  above  the  antenna)  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  large  one.  Body  slender,  stoutest  in  tbe  middle,  gently  tapering  In  either 
direction  but  especially  posteriorly,  the  final  segment  terminating  in  closely  approxi- 
mate, slightly  divergent,  long  and  slender,  conical,  not  Bncly  pointed,  papillate  forks; 
abdominal  segments  divided  by  transverse  sulcatlons,  which  are  fainter  below  tbe 
middle,  into  els  subequal  divisions,  the  anterior  the  broadest,  and  the  next,  on  which 
tbe  spiracles  occur,  a  little  larger  than  the  remainder;  surface  stndded  rather  abun- 
dantly and  with  much  unlfonnlty  with  minute  conical  papUlae,  each  snpportlng  a  not 
delicate  tapering  hair  of  about  its  own  length;  spiracles  elevated,  long-oval,  snbfnsl- 
fonn.  Legs  short,  stout,  conical;  claws  exceedingly  delicate,  straight.  Prolegs  very 
short  and  stout,  tapering. 

CluyaaUa.  Head  and  thorax  much  appressed  in  front  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  Bat 
surface,  at  an  angle  of  75°  or  leas  with  the  nearly  straight  ventral  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  body.  Dorsum  of  thorax  abruptly  rounded  at  almost  right  angles, 
distinctly  carinate  on  the  mesothorax,  scarcely  contracted  at  the  metanotum,  but  the 
abdomen  enlarging  slightly  on  the  first  three  segments  and  then  diminishing  with  some 
rapidity  and  regnlarlty,  the  movable  Joints  having  a  conical  form.  Ocellar  tubercles 
trigonal,  more  or  less  prominent,  the  head  about  half  the  width  of  the  thorax,  which 
rapidly  narrows  toward  It.  Inner  dorsal  margin  of  the  wings  developed  Into  a  strong 
carina  which  dies  out  Just  before  the  outer  margin.  Tongne  case  terminating  some 
distance  short  of  the  wings.  Cremaster  considerably  extended,  tapering,  depressed. 
Spiracles  ovate,  slightly  embossed. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Ciseia ;  like  it,  it  is  peculiarly  American 
and  probably  occupies  a  very  similar  extent  of  territory,  although  seldom 
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found  north  of  the  southern  United  Stat«e,  where  it  haa  two  representa- 
tives ;  one  of  these  has  been  known  to  occur  in  close  proximity  to  New 
England. 

The  butterflies  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  upper  surface 
immaculate,  excepting  sometimes  a  submarginal  row  of  dark  spots  on  the 
middle  of  the  hind  wings ;  the  under  surface  is  traversed  by  a  pair  of  dis- 
tant, darker  or  lighter,  slender  stripes  across  the  middle,  and,  in  addition,  in 
the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  hind  wing,  a  series  of  longitudinally 
fusiform,  ocellate  spots  or  a  very  large  brightly  colored  spot,  apparently 
formed  by  a  blending  or  suffusion  of  these. 

Little  has  been  published  concerning  the  seasons  of  these  butterfliea. 
There  are  probably  at  least  two  annual  broods,  and  the  winter  is  passed  in 
the  larval  state.  The  eggs  are  nearly  globular  and  reticulate.  The  cater- 
pillars are  much  like  those  of  Ciasia  in  shape,  but  are  slenderer,  taper  more 
toward  the  head,  are  lon^tudinally  striped  with  shades  of  green,  and  have 
a  more  distinct  coronal  tubercle,  sometimes  one  as  long  as  in  Satyrodes, 
which  it  then  strongly  resembles.  The  chrysalis  also  closely  resembles 
that  of  Cassia  in  shape,  but  is  alenderer,  the  head  is  more  produced,  the 
ocellar  tubercles  project  beyond  the  front  of  the  head,  while  the  abdominal 
B^mentfl  taper  so  as  to  be  almost  conical,  and  have  no  longitudinal 


EXCURSUS   v.— THE  MODES  OF  SUPSENSIOK  OF 
CHRYSALIDS. 

Brown  *bell  Brit  for  Uw  butterfl; 
And  B  bright  wing  b;  Mid  b;. 
ButierdT,  good-by  to  your  abell. 
And,  bnght  wing*,  speed  you  well. 

Boesrrn.— Chime*. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  do  not  and  those 
of  moths  do  midie  cocoons  or  construct  cells  in  which  to  change  to  chrysa- 
lids,  and  the  transformations  of  the  former  are,  also  with  rare  exceptions, 
carried  out  in  the  open  air,  albeit  otlen  in  concealment.  Yet  the  silken 
shrouds  made  (with  but  two  or  three  known  exceptions)  by  all  the  cater- 
pillars of  butterflies,  when  about  to  assume  the  chrysalis  stage,  must  cer- 
tainly be  looked  upon  as  remnants  or  reminiscences  of  cocoons  which 
become  lees  and  less  marked  as  we  recede  in  structure  from  the  moths. 

Thus  the  cocoon  of  the  moth  is  usually  a  more  or  le«s  dense  structure, 
in  whidt  the  pupa  lies  loosely  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  or  it  is  made  partly 
of  foreign  substances  connected  by  a  close  tissue  of  silk,  answering  the 
same  end ;  or  it  may  be  a  compact  oval  cell  in  the  ground,  sometimes 
lined  with  silk.     The  lowest  family  of  butterflies,  the  skippers,  also  under- 
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go  their  tranfommtione  in  a  cocoon,  generally  made  in  large  part  of  dried 
leaves  and  other  foreign  matters,  a  light,  fragile  affair  it  is  true,  but  still 
uoquestionably  a  cocoon.  One  or  two  other  butterflies  also  make  a  slight 
cocoon  wherein  to  change  to  chrysalis,  and  these  few  instances,  such  as 
Pamassius  and  Zegris,  are  found  only  in  the  family  Papilionidae  which 
followa  directly  after  the  skippers.  A  single  instance,  however,  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  in  which  an  Erebia, 
a  species  of  Satyrinae,  makes  what  may  possibly  be  called  by  courtesy  a 
slight  cocoon,  by  weaving  a  few  grass  blades  together. 

The  skippers,  however,  do  not  lie  loosely  in  their  cocoon  as  do  the  pupae 
of  moths,  but  spin  at  either  end  a  Y-shaped  shroud,  into  the  centre  of  one 
of  which  they  plunge  their  hooked  tail,  while  in  the  upper  loop  of  the  other, 
they  rest  their  body,  changing  the  form  of  the  upper  arras  of  the  Y  from  a 

V  to  a  U>     It  is,   however,  often  difflcult  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the 

Y  in  the  shroud  into  which  the  tail  is  plunged,  as  it  is  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  often  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  threads  which  form  the 
end  of  the  cocoon  proper.  Now  when  we  reach  the  next  family,  the 
typical  butterflies  (Papilionidae),  the  cocoon,  save  in  the  exceptional 
instances  mentioned,  is  lost ;  while  the  silken  attachments  of  the  chrysalis 
still  remain,  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances.  Instead  of  the  Y-shaped 
band,  wherein  to  plunge  the  tail,  a  carpet  of  silk  is  woven  upon  some 
branch,  into  the  midst  of  which  the  hooks  are  thrust,  while  the  omission 
of  the  stem  of  the  other  Y  leaves  a  U-shaped  loop  or  girt  about  the 
middle.  Sometimes  at  least,  among  the  few  instances  in  which  a  cocoon 
itself  is  spun,  the  chrysalis  within  is  still  attached  to  the  objects  about 
it,  in  the  same  way  as  is  normal  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
But  in  other  instances  the  published  notices  concerning  this  point  are  too 
vague  to  allow  definite  statement.  To  accommodate  the  chrysalis  thus 
hung  next  a  solid  substance,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  an  oval  cell,  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen  must  curve  upward  toward  the  ventral  line  (for 
the  chrysalis  lies  back  downward),  and  thus  the  ventral  line  becomes 
straight,  while  the  dorsal  is  strongly  arched.  This  condition  of  things  is 
perpetuated  and  often  intensified  in  the  next  higher  family,  the  gossamer- 
winged  butterflies  (Lycaenidae),  which  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  typi- 
cal butterflies  only  in  the  closer  binding  of  the  girt  around  the  middle.  In 
the  highest  family,  the  brush-footed  butterflies  (Nyrophalidae),  the  girt 
around  the  middle  is  lost  and  the  chrysalis  hangs  suspended  by  the  tail 
alone.  The  chrysalis  in  this  instance  usually  hangs  perpendicular  or 
nearly  so,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  cremaster,  or  special  development 
of  the  last  ventral  segment  for  the  attachment  of  the  anchor-like  hooks, 
is  elongated,  and  has  hooks  attached  not  only  at  the  tip  but  down  the 
sides,  thus  enabling  the  chrysalis  to  remain  rigidly  horizontal  or  almost 
horizontal,  although  attached  only  by  the  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 
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We  see,  therefore,  a  regular  progre^ioo  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
butterflies,  in  the  loss,  first,  of  the  cucoou,  next,  of  the  girt ;  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  some  of  the  highest  butterflies  (among  the  Satjridae) 
have  even  lost  the  last  remnant  of  silk  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  where, 
amid  stubble  or  in  crevices  in  the  ground,  they  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions without  more  ado.  In  one  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stubble 
about  them  is  caught  together  to  form  n  semblance  of  a  cocoon,  in  which, 
however,  the  chrvsalis  is  found  wholly  unattached,  with  its  anterior 
end  uppermost,  a  directly  opposite  position  to  that  in  which  the  Nym- 
phalidae  generally  are  found.  Kow,  as  if  to  show  that  this  suspension  of 
the  chrysalis  by  the  tail  atone  is  a  stage  beyond  that  of  hanging  by  the 
tail  and  girth,  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  all  these  Suspensi  (Nymphalidae), 
as  Boisduval  happily  calls  them,  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  the 
Suocincti  (Lycaenidae,  Papilionidae) ,  in  the  fact  that  the  straight  ventral 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  assumed  perforce  by  the  Suocincti,  when  they  left 
the  cocoon  stage  and  became  attached  to  hard  sur&cee,  still  remuns  in  the 
chiysslie  of  most  brush-footed  butterflies,  where  it  no  longer  serves  any 
purpose ;  as  clear  and  striking  an  indication  that  the  Suspensi  outrank  the 
Succinctj,  as  that  the  pupa  is  higher  than  the  lan-a. 

What  sort  of  arguments  were  formerly  used  by  a  certain  class  of  specu- 
lative philosophers  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage  published 
fifty  odd  years  ago,  in  which  the  author  maintains  an  opposite  thesis : 

"Tli«  chiTsaliB  of  the  [tTpical]  batterfly,  the  preeminent  type  of  ammloae  aolmals,  Is 
Ozed  with  Its  bead  upward,  as  If  It  looked  to  the  pure  regions  of  heaven  for  the  enjoy- 
ment It  Is  to  receive  In  Its  last  and  final  state  of  perfection ;  bat  the  chrysalis  of  the 
bnlsb-footed  bntterfltes,  whose  caterpUlars  are  stinging,  Is  snspended  with  the  head 
downward  to  the  e*rth,  thns  pointing  to  the  world,  as  the  only  babltalion  where  Its 
Innomersble  types  of  evil  are  permitted  to  reside;  or  to  that  dark  and  bottomless 
r^on,  where  paulshment  aw^ts  tbe  wicked  at  their  last  great  change."  (Swalnson, 
GeogT.  and  class,  anlm.,  p.  StS.    London,  183C.) 


NSONTMPHA  PHOCZOH'.— -The  ae<Hrglan  satyr. 

Papttio  photion  Fabr.,  Enlom.  sfst..  Hi;  N.  A.,  T4  (t 

UB-S19  <1798).  166  (1882)  ;- 

Keonfrnpha  phocitnt  Wegtw.-Hew.,  Qen.  (188B). 

dhim.  Lep.,  11 :  STS  (It»I).  Etgttfehia  artolata  BatL,  Proc.  Zool.  «oc 

S^tifchia phocionBTiU.,C»Ui.8»tjT.BTit.  Lond.,  1866,496-189  (1866). 

not.,  87  (1868).  OreoM  JImbriata  kdicti  HBbn.,  Sanunl. 

MeffUto  phoetott  Scudd.,  Sjit.  rev.  Amer.  exot.  scbmett.,  Lep.  1,  Tap.  1,  Nympb.  vili, 

b>m.,T  <18TS).  Oreadea  F.,  fimbrialae  c  (1806-19). 

Papttio  artolatut  Smith-Abb.,  Lep.  Ins.  Neonympha  helicta  HUbn.,  Vera,  tcbmelt., 

GL,i:  S&-S6,pl.  18(1T9T|.  OB  (1816). 

jfalyma  areoJaEHsBoUd.-LeC.,Up.  Ain«r.         Papttio Abb.,  Draw.  Uu.  G a.  Brit. 

KpL,  pi.  63,  flgs.  NS  (1833).  mui.,  vl :  SI,  figs.  U-W. 

yamfmpha  anolatus  Wettw. -Hew. ,Qtn.  Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  PI.  A, 

dlnni.  Lep.,  U:  975(1801)  ;—Horr.,8yn.  Lep.  ag.»;pl.E.  flg.  hpl.F.Og.lS.lned. 
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Love  him,  or  lesve  him  alone. 

Wordsworth  .—Stdbreait  and  BuUeTjIg. 

Hu,  belto  tofio  vIorKlnello, 

M'espuidiral  dim  Peaplnul 

— O  Macall,  m  tu  te  fan 
Lb  roBO  bello 

Lou  p&rp&loun  t4u  rae  farti, 
Te  befaanii. 

XiRmo.—MUtral. 
Immgo  (14 :  T).  Head  corered  wltli  long  pale  browD  haJra,  often  with  an  ollraceona 
tinge,  mingled,  especiallj  behind,  with  some  dnsky  lialrs.  Palpi  at  base  sordid  white, 
be;ond,  on  the  sides  and  above,  pale  cinereous  tinged  slightly  with  bnlT;  fringed  beneath 
with  a  long  compressed  moee  of  blackUh  brown  brietlea,  Hanked  on  the  Inner  side  with 
a  thin  fringe  of  whitish  bristles  fnlly  as  long  as  they,  and  on  the  onter  side  by  a  thin- 
ner, shorter  and  nnequal  fringe  of  similar  bristly  scales.  Antennae  lateons  and  in  large 
part  naked,  the  upper  snrface  covered  with  dark  brown  scales,  more  broadly  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  base  of  the  Joints,  becoming  less  and  less  abnndant  beyond  the  middle, 
disappearing  entirely  In  the  middle  of  the  apical  half,  and  edged  both  Interiorly  and 
exteriorly  with  wblttsb  scales  which  nearly  meet  upon  the  under  snrface,  espcclallr 
toward  the  base  of  the  antennae.    Tongue  luteous  thronghont. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  hairs  of  the  color  of  those  on  the  head,  those  on  the 
patagla  most  distinctly  tinted  with  ollraceons,  beneath  a  little  paler.  Legs  rather  dark 
and  uniform  brown,  pretty  heavily  and  uniformly  flecked  with  pale  cinereous  scales, 
sometimes  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brown  ones.  Spars  reddish  Inteons,  deepening 
toward  tip,  where  it  Is  blackish,  bat  excepting  there  covered  with  cinereona  scales; 
spines  pale ;  claws  reddish  Inteoas,  dask;  at  tip ;  paronychia  Inteons. 

WlDgs  above  uniform  soft  dark,  or  mouse,  brown,  the  fringe  of  the  same  color,  but 
with  a  very  inconspicuous,  very  slender,  darker  line  la  the  middle  of  the  basal  two- 
thirds,  beyond  which  the  fringe  Is  thinner. 

Beneath  slightly  paler,  with  a  faint  grayish  tint,  becoming  olivaceous  In  the  basal 
half  of  the  wing,  csased  by  a  slight  powdering  of  scales  and  short  hairs  of  these  colors. 
fbrewtagt  withfourfaint,  transverse,  narrow,  ochreons  stripes;  two  in  the  middle  and 
two  next  the  margin ;  the  first  traverses  the  cell  In  a  nearly  str^ht  line  from  the  base 
of  the  flrst  superior  subcostal  nervule  to  midway  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  median  nervales,  turns  Inwards  If  It  passes  this  point  and  stops  at  the  low- 
est median  aervnie,  close  to  Its  base;  or  crosses  a  portion  of  the  iaterspace  below, 
opposite  the  extreme  base  of  the  same  nervule ;  the  second  is  a  little  sinnons  and  Irreg- 
ular In  direction,  passing  from  the  subcostal  nervure,  just  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
fourth  sQperior  nervnle,  toward  the  middle  of  the  cell,  but  bent  in  the  middle  of  the 
basal  two-fifths  of  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace,  and  passing  in  a  slight  curve,  open- 
ing outward,  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  submedlan  nervule,  crosses  the  upper 
median  nervule  Just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  the  third  runs  parallel  to  the 
outer  margin,  and  is  distant  from  It  by  the  width  of  half  an  Interspace ;  the  fourth  la 
separated  from  the  margin  by  only  Its  own  width ;  the  two  median  stripes  are  of  about 
the  width  of  the  basal  expansion  of  the  median  nerrurc  and  the  outer  ones  a  little  nar- 
rower ;  the  middle  halt  of  the  space  between  the  outer  ones  Is  flecked  with  gray,  which 
is  more  conspicuous,  by  contrast,  tlian  the  almost  eiiually  abundant  powdering  of  the 
wing  for  some  distance  within  the  third  stripe ;  ]ust  beyond  the  middle  of  the  upper 
median  and  subcosto-medlan  interspaces,  these  gray  scales  form  a  delicate,  very  incon- 
spicuous, minute  ring  of  the  diameter  of  the  larger  stripes  only,  enclosing  a  fuliginous 
dot  free  of  such  scales,  which  Is  almost  imperceptible  when  the  annulus  Is  absent; 
outer  margin  edged  very  narrowly  with  a  black  Hue ;  f  rioge  as  above.  Hind  teinyt  also 
with  four  transverse,  narrow,  ochreous  stripes,  but  a  tittle  more  distinct  and  slightly 
broader  than  those  of  the  fore  wings  and  equal  In  breadth;  the  first  one  crosses 
the  wing  In  an  Irregular  slightly  sIduoob  course;  starting  from  the  tip  of  the  costal 
nervure.  It  passes  iu  a  curve  opening  outward  to  the  flrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal 
nervure,  crosses  the  cell  in  a  nearly  stn^gbt  but  gently  sinuous  course  to  the  flrst 
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diTaricatlon  of  the  medlsa  nervnre,  contiones  to  the  same  dlrectJon  to  the  snb- 
medl«i),ftnd  then,  attennatlng.  posses  toward  the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  iDter- 
gpace,  which  it  does  not  quite  attain ;  the  second  median  stripe  passes  from  &  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  nen'ole  in  a  straight  Une  to  the  extreme 
base  of  the  straiglit  portion  of  the  lowest  subcostal  ncrvaie.  creeps,  attenuated, 
aronnd  the  onter  edge  of  the  Rell,  and  starting  again  from  the  extreme  base  of  the 
middle  median  ncrvnle  passeH.  in  a  scarcely  ciirred  line  opening  outward,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  medlo-aubmcdian  interspace,  which  It  fails  of  reach- 
ing, bnt  close  to  which  it  joins  the  third  stripe,  which  Is  snbmarglnal  and,  starting 
from  this  point,  passes  parallel  to  the  onter  margin,  with  its  Interior  border  at 
nearly  or  qnlte  the  width  of  an  interspace  from  it,  antU  It  attains  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  second  stripe;  the  fourth  strl|>e  extends  from  the  upper  subcostal  ner- 
Fule  to  the  middle  of  the  Bnbmetllo-lntemal  Interspace,  separated  from  the  outer 
border  by  only  one-half  Its  own  width ;  the  space  t>etween  the  two  ooter  stripes, 
excepting  next  the  stripes  themselves.  Is  abundantly  flecked  with  pale  gray ;  the 
space  between  the  two  middle  ones  similarly,  but  less  abundantly  flecked,  with  the 
exception  of  fonr  to  six,  usually  Ave  spots,  one  in  each  of  the  Interspaces  between  the 
middle  subcostal  nerrule  and  the  submedlan  nervnre;  these  spots  are  longitudinally 
otMvate,  tmt  variable  both  In  form  and  length,  black,  flecked  lightly  with  Irregolar 
minute  clusters  of  brilliantly  metallic  steel-colored  scales,  and  occasionally  with  a  little 
patch  of  pale  yellow  scales ;  the  whole  spot  Is  alHO  distinctly  and  equally  bordered  with 
pale  yellow,  and  the  upper  and  lower  spots  are  sometimes  so  small  that  nothing 
but  the  border  and  a  few  metallic  scales  remain ;  these  spots  are  situated  In  the 
middle  of  the  interspaces,  one-third  to  one-half  of  whose  width  they  occnpy,  with  their 
exterior  edges  removed  from  the  interior  edges  of  the  third  transverse  stripe  by  half 
the  width  of  the  latter;  the  three  middle  spots  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  show  a  tendency  to  greater  width  toward  their  base  than  toward 
^drapex;  the  apper  spot  Is  always  the  smallest  and  occasionally  almost  obsolete. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  fringe  are  as  in  the  fore  wing. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  brown,  beneath  the  same,  rery  heavily  flecked  with  gray  or 
tinged  with  yellow  like  the  hiUrs  at  the  extremity.  Male  appendages  (33 : 8) :  upper 
organalittle  arched  both  longitndinally  and  transversely;  hook  nearly  straight,  bnt  bent 
downwards,  compressed  alxive,  expanded  and  depressed  ImIow,  forming  a  regular, 
slender,  lanceolate  plate,  extending  its  wliole  length;  viewed  laterally,  the  hook  tapers 
regularly  to  the  slightly  downward  pointed  tip,  and  Is  more  than  fonr  times  as  long  as 
high  and  about  six  times  as  long  as  broad ;  each  side  of  the  centrum  furnished  at  the 
posterior  edge  with  a  pretty  large  and  stont.  backward  directed,  compressed  lateral 
arm,  nearly  straight  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  tapering  to  a  flue  point  and  bent  slightly 
downward,  next  the  tip  curved  a  little  inward,  the  whole  as  long  as  the  hook.  Clasps 
rather  broad  at  the  base,  between  three  and  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely  nar- 
rowing before  the  apical  third,  the  whole  slightly  arched,  the  apex  tapering  regularly 
to  a  point,  the  upper  edge  bearing.  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  apical  third,  a  trian- 
gular, nearly  horizontal,  depressed,  slightly  falcate,  forward  cun'cd,  finely  pointed 
tootb.  twice  as  long  as  broad,  besides  which,  the  upper  edge  is  bent  over  slightly  and 
broadly  in  the  same  sense  at  the  middle  of  the  clasp. 


NALBS. 

FKHU.K8. 

Length  of  tongue,  8.76 

Smallest 

Average. 

Latgesi. 

Sraallest. 

Avenge.  Largest. 

16J> 

7. 
4. 

,7S 

16.76 
7. 
4. 
.75 

19. 
7.9 

hind  tibiae  and  tarei.. 
tore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

Bgg  (64:9).  Olobular  except  for  the  truncate  base  which  t^ea  off  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  height;  cells  not  varying  much  in  size,  their  average  diameter  being  about 
.03  mm.,  but  considerably  in  form,  some  being  of  nearly  equal  diameter  in  every 
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direction,  while  the  Ui^cr  diameter  of  others,  rarel;^  eiceedlug  one  and  a  half  tlmei 
the  shorter,  may  lie  In  any  direction ;  all  are  more  or  less  angular,  but  all  the  ansles 
are  more  or  Ichs  rounded;  the  depresHions  are  shallow  and  wholly  smooth,  tlie  cell 
walls  low  and  rounded.  The  diameter  of  the  egg  It)  about  a  millimetre  and  Us  color 
pale  green. 

CatvrpllUr.  Fint  ttage  (70:11).  Head  (78;  16)  luteo-tcstaccous.  the  surface 
broadly  reticulate  with  faint  lines  but  otherwlHc  smooth.  Body  delicate  (treen,  after- 
wards ehan^ln^  to  decided  green,  with  longitudinal  whitish  stripes  on  either  side  of  thv 
dorsal  line  and  along  the  lateral  and  stl)(matal  line)) ;  legs  and  proleRS  green ;  scattered 
hairs  white;  ranged  clnbbed  hairs  black,  not  a  third  as  long  as  the  tapering  luiIrM  of 
the  hea<l,  except  on  the  lant  segment-'  where  they  are  half  a»  long  again  as  the  head 
hairs.    Length.  3  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .7  mm.    (Principally  after  Edwanls.) 

Stcond  Mage.  Head  red-brown,  with  two  green  patches  on  either  side  the  suture  in 
front;  frontal  triangle  and  iiack  of  head  deep  green,  the  ocelli  emerald  green;  some- 
times the  head  Is  wholly  green  and  the  coronal  tubercles  reddish;  or  a  horizontal 
brown  baixl  may  traverse  the  front.  Body  green,  the  caudal  fork  faintly  red;  the 
numerous,  flne,  bristle-bearing  papillae  of  the  same  color,  excepting  in  yellowish,  longi- 
tudinal stripes  as  at  the  preceding  stage ;  ander  surface,  legs  and  prolegs  green.  Length, 
6  mm.     The  following  stages  are  very  Blmllar.     (After  Edwards.) 

LaUUage  llA:^.\.i).  Head  (78;16)  pea-green,  the  coronal  projections,  except  their 
iMse.  testaceous,  the  mouth  parts  and  tower  edge  of  triangle  pole  testaceous ;  papillae 
pale  green  with  pale  or  black  One  hairs,  Interspersed  sparsely  but  uniformly  with  simi- 
lar white  papillae;  ocelli  emerald  green  In  brown  rings.  Body  yellow  green,  the 
numerous  papillae  of  the  body  color  except  In  the  longitudinal  stripes,  where  they  have 
a  more  distinct  serial  arrangement,  and  are  yellow,  forming  slender,  yellowish,  longltn- 
dlnal  stripes,  viz.,  a  subdorsal  stripe  adjoining  a  dorsal  stripe  of  a  deeper  green  than 
Dsual ;  a  lateral  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  caudal  fork,  a  ventrostigmatal.  and  between 
the  last  two  a  pair  of  less  distinct  or  more  dlflUsed  stripes;  caudal  fork  reddish ;  under 
surface  with  legs  and  prolegs  green;  spiracles  bnff.  Length,  SO  mm.  (From  blown 
specimens  and  Edwards'  description.) 

Chiyaalia  (S3: 10,11).  Oreen,  all  the  carlnate  portions  cream  color,  tlie  wlog  cases 
closely  irrorate  with  the  same.  Surface  of  body,  excepting  the  head,  witli  delicate. 
Irregularly  longitudinal,  transversely  and  very  flnely  striate,  embossed  vermlcnlations 
paler  than  the  ground.  Length,  \2  mm.;  breadth  of  head,  2.e  mm.;  of  thorax  and 
abdomen,  at  most,  S  mm.     (From  dried  specimens  and  Edwards'  description.) 

Dtstrlbatlon  (18:7).  Thie  butterfly  ie  strictly  a  Bouthern  species, 
and  would  not  be  introduced  in  this  part  of  this  work,  had  not  Mr.  Ed- 
wards received  specimens  taken  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  rendering  it  not 
altogether  unlikely  that  it  may  yet  occasionally  be  found  on  Long  Island. 
The  only  other  localities  from  which  it  is  recorded  are  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  where  it  was  sufficiently  common  not  to  be  an  accidental  vbitor 
(Aaron),  along  the  creeks  in  the  mountain  valleys  by  the  boundary  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  "common"  (Aaron),  Alabama  (Gosse), 
Geor^a  (Abbot),  Appalachicola  (Chapman)  and  Indian  -River,  Fla. 
(Wittfeld),  and  Texas  (Strecker). 

Food  plant-  Dr.  Chapman  has  reared  the  caterpillar  in  Florida  on 
Panicum  sanguinale  Linn.  Mr.  Edwards  had  difficulty  in  raising  it  on 
our  ordinary  grasses  and  found  that  by  selecting  one  of  the  coarser 
species,  Dactylotenium  aegyptiacum,  the  caterpillars  fed  more  readily,  and 
were  healthier. 
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Ztife-hiatory  and  habits.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  seasons  of  this  in- 
sect,  but  there  seems  to  be  more  than  one  brood  a  year,  eggs  being  laid  in 
southern  Florida,  according  to  Edwards  from  Wittfeld's  observations, 
early  ia  May  and  in  July ;  these  were  carried  to  imago  (in  the  north) 
early  in  August  and  at  the  end  of  August  respectively.  Abbot  toolc  the 
butterfly  in  Geot^  on  June  5.  Gosee  in  Alabama  on  June  12,  while  ac- 
cording to  £dwards'  observations,  the  egg  state  lasts  about  six  days,  the 
caterpillars  require  in  the  north  from  one  to  two  months  to  feed  up,  and 
the  chrysalis  hangs  about  ten  days.  It  would  seem  probahle  that  the  winter 
period  is  passed  by  the  nearly  mature  caterpillar. 

According  to  Mr.  Eklwards,  caterpillars  reared  by  him  in  West  Virginia 
had  only  four  stages  (moulting  but  three  times),  while  those  reared  for  him 
by  Mrs.  Peart  in  Pennsylvania  passed  four  moults,  and  he  compares  the 
diameters  of  the  cast  heads  of  the  two  sets ;  but  his  figures  seem  to  make 
it  probable  that  he  overlooked  one  moulting  in  his  own  observations,  it 
being  highly  improbable  that  in  one  moult  the  head  should  have  enlarged 
its  diameter  two  and  a  half  times,  as  hia  figures  indicate ;  while  the  dif- 
ference between  the  size  of  the  heads  in  the  last  moulting  before  pupa- 
tioD,  would,  if  this  error  had  been  committed,  be  less  than  twelve  per  cent, 
which  the  unquestionable  difference  of  twenty  per  cent  at  pupation  would 
make  entirely  probable. 

Abbot  says  that  he  found  the  butterfly  common  in  Georgia  "  in  oak  and 
pine  woods,  on  the  sides  of  the  branches  of  trees." 

Doaidamta.  Though  the  early  stages  of  this  butterfly  are  now  described, 
its  life  history  and  seasons  are  almost  wholly  unknown  and  must  be  eluci- 
dated by  southern  observers.  Nothing  is  published  of  the  habits  or  haunts 
of  the  insect  in  any  part  of  its  life  beyond  the  meagre  fragments  above  ; 
even  its  distribution  is  very  imperfectly  determined,  so  that  were  we  not 
acquainted  with  the  early  stages,  we  should  have  to  consider  this  one  of 
our  least  known  butterflies. 

LIST  OF  ILLVSTBATlOyS.- XEOSYMPHA  PHOCIOy. 

Utntral.  Chryaalis. 

PI.  IS,  flg.  T.    DlatrlbuUoD  in  Norlb  America.  PI.  83,  Sgs.  10, 11.    Si<Je  view. 

Egg.  Imayo. 

Pl.«l,dg.9.    Outline.  PT.H.fig.T.    Hale,  botb  surfaces. 


CaterpaU 
PI.  ?),  fig.  tl.  CBterpUisr  at  birtb. 
74:  S,  13.  Full  grown  cMerpUlar. 
TS:  16.         Head,  dm  stage.  dageaeohu^eil,  with  OetalU  of  tbe 

IS.        Head,  final  stage.  of  the  legs. 


Male  abdominal  appendages. 
Neurnilon. 
7.    Side  view   of   bead   aad   appen. 
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CISSIA    DOUBLEDAY. 


Syxl.  rev.  Am.  Butt.,  6  (1872).     (Not  HeglBU 
BUbn). 

Tppe.~Pap.  darUaa  Cram. 


Kow,  u  I  atooit  letting  morii  bKthe  me  bri)(ht, 
ChooHlng  which  butterfly  ahoulil  bear  my  ncwa. — 
The  white,  the  brown  one,  or  that  tinier  blue,— 
The  Margherlts,  I  lieteated  n 
In  she  csme  — "The  flne  dsv 


Inugo.  (52 :  3).  Hciul  (61 :  II)  pretty  Urge,  thinly  tufted  above  with  ft  loose  mws 
of  halm ;  front  moderately  full,  rather  broftdly  depressed  and  slightly  hallowed  above, 
protuberant  but  not  prominently  so  in  the  middle  beneath,  a  little  narrower  than  the 
eyeu,  about  aa  high  as  broad,  terminating  squarely  above  at  the  base  of  the  aateniiae; 
lower  edge  terminating  a  very  little  abruptly,  somewhat  ronnded.  Vertex  scarcely 
tumid,  moderately  long,  a  alight  tubercle  In  the  middle  of  either  aide,  the  posterior  edge 
sharply,  the  auterior  scarcely,  convex ;  upper  border  of  the  eye  with  a  strong,  rounded 
angulation  opposite  the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae ;  eyes  pretty  large,  moderately 
full,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted  at  the  middle,  in  abroad,  pretty  deep  pit,  disconnecting 
the  front  and  the  vertex,  their  bases  touching  each  other  on  one  side  and  the  sides  of 
the  flanks  on  the  other ;  a  very  little  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  fori^y-two 
or  forty-three  joints,  increasing  a  very  little  and  very  gradually  In  size  on  the  apical 
half,  rendering  it  difflcult  to  mark  out  any  deflnlte  portion  as  a  club,  the  last  two  or 
three  Joints  diminishing  again  and  terminating  in  a  very  abrupt  cone;  transversely  Ur- 
GOlar,  the  dob  scarcelydepressed.bnt  slightly  flattened  beneath  and  also  minutely  cari- 
nate.  Palpi  slender,  ratber  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  eye,  compressed,  tho 
apical  nearly  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  middle  johit;  excepting  the  apical  joint, 
tufted  beneath  with  very  long  hairs,  compacted  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Cercyonls,  very  minute,  the  upper 
portion  forming  an  Inflated  mass,  exteriorly  curving  downward  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  tapering  to  a  dull  point,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  high,  and  but 
little  higher  than  long.  Fatagta  scarcely  convex,  the  posterior  lobe  very  broad  and 
short,  somewhat  pyrlform.  the  tip  scarcely  falcate,  less  tliau  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
rapidly  and  pretty  regularly  tapering,  the  extreme  tip  blunt. 

Fore  wings  (38 :  3 ;  61 :  3,  4)  scarcely  produced  at  the  apex,  the  costal  and  inner 
margins  being  of  nearly  equal  length;  costal  margin  pretty  strongly  arched  at  the 
base,  beyond  regularly  but  very  slightly  convex;  outer  border  regularly  though  but 
little  convex;  inner  border  straight,  almost  concave,  the  two  outer  angles  abont 
eijnally,  and  but  slightly  rounded  off.  Costal  nervure  extraordinarily  swollen  at  the 
base,  for  a  distance  equal  to  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the  cell ;  first  superior  sub- 
costal nervule  arising  either  a  little  before  (J)  or  a  little  beyond  ($)  the  origin 
of  the  Orst  Inferior  nervule;  second  superior  nervule  arising  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
cell;  the  latter  half  as  long  ($)  ora  little  more  than  half  as  long  (J)  as  the  wing, 
and  twice  ($)  or  two  and  a  half  times  (^)  as  long  as  broad;  median  nervnre 
slightly  swollen  for  a  very  short  distance  at  the  base;  submedlan  nervure  not 
swoUen. 

Hind  wings  BUlitrianguiar;  costal  iiorder  a  little  arched  just  beyond  the  base,  after- 
wards very  slightly  convex ;  outer  border  regularly,  though  but  little  convex ;  Inner 
border  considerably  convex  near  the  base,  beyond  slightly  so,  and  beyond  the  abdomen 
slightly  and  roundly  excised,  the  outer  lower  angle  scarcely  rounded  off,  the  upper 
outer  angle  a  little  more  rounded.  Velnlet  closing  the  cell  striking  the  median  be- 
yond itij  last  divarication,  and  the  subc(»tal  at  the  termination  of  the  short,  basal 
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corre  of  Ite  last  bntnch;  first  medlui  nermle  origUiatlng  somewhat  farther  from  th« 
base  of  tbe  wing  than  tbe  base  of  the  second  sabcoetal  nervnle. 

Androconla  (46:  4)  exceedingly  slender,  twenty  tUnee  as  long  as  broad,  tapering 
from  the  ronnded  base  with  great  regnUrtty  over  the  basal  third,  and  then  continuing 
as  a  Blender  nnlfonn  thread  to  tbe  tip,  which  is  delicately  feathered  for  a  distance 
eqnal  to  tbe  basal  width  of  the  scale. 

Fore  legs  exceedingly  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  more  thui  one-third  the  length  of 
the  hind  tibiae;  fore  tarsi  one^narter  tbe  length  of  the  tibiae,  either  apparently  con* 
slating  of  •  single  Joint,  the  apical  two-flftbs  of  which  tapers  considerably  and  is 
wholly  unarmed  but  for  a  minnte  apical  peg  ( J ) ;  or  composed  of  live  Joints,  of  which 
tbe  llrst  Is  from  two  to  three  times  longer  than  tbe  rest  together,  tbey  decreasing  In 
slie  regnlarly,  and  all  bnt  the  last  furnished  at  thetip,  beneath,  with  comparatively  large, 
long  and  slender,  t^Milng  spines  ($);  leg  otherwise  wholly  nnarmed  excepting  by 
long  hairs,  which  scarcely  diverge  from  the  leg ;  other  legs  compressed ;  middle  tibiae 
flve-«litba  the  length  of  tbe  hind  tibiae,  both  furnished  with  a  lateral  row  of  short, 
slender,  not  very  frequent  spines  upon  tbe  under  surface,  the  ^tlcal  ones  produced  to 
long  and  slender  spurs.  First  joint  of  tarsi  as  long  as  the  rest  together,  these  sobeqnal ; 
Joints  covered  profusely  beneath  with  small,  slender  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  the 
lateral  row  a  very  little  stouter  than  the  others ;  claws  slender,  strongly  and  r^ularly 
curved,  a  little  compressed,  delicately  pointed;  pnlviUns  minnte,  transversely  oval; 
paronychia  consisting  of  two  fringed  members,  the  upper  slender,  as  long  as  tbe  claw, 
straight,  tapering  In  Its  apical  half  to  a  point,  the  lower  broad  at  base,  snbtriangnlar, 
Incnrved,  the  tip  prodnced  and  pointed. 

Hale  abdominal  appendages :  upper  oi^n  rather  small,  with  tbe  sides  of  the  centnim 
straight  but  scarcely  compressed,  separated  from  the  hook  by  a  rather  deep  sulcaUon ; 
hook  considerably  longer  than  the  centrum,  bent  downward  a  little,  nearly  straight, 
strongly  compressed  above,  below  expanding  into  an  oval  appressed  leaf,  the  tip 
pointed ;  sides  of  the  centram  furnished  near  the  middle  of  their  posterior  edge  with  a 
single,  long  and  very  slender,  sinuate,  backward  directed  appendage.  Clasps  stout 
and  bnllate.  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  tbe  basal  two-thirds  broad,  but  taper- 
ing aplcalty,  the  apical  third  slender,  eqnal  and  booked  at  tbe  tip. 

Beg.  Nearly  spheroidal,  the  height  and  width  about  eqnal,  the  top  very  slightly 
depressed,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  sides  a  little  Inflated.  Surface  covered  wltb 
reUcolatloos,  forming  small.  Irregular,  hexagonal  cells,  largest  on  the  upper  half,  and 
rednced  in  tbe  mlcropyle  to  a  delicate,  raised  tracery  of  lines  forming  similar  but  mncb 
smaller  cells. 

CKt«rpUlBi  at  blitb.  Head  snbrotund,  twice  as  broad  as  the  middle  of  the  body, 
broadest  below,  each  hemisphere  surmounted  by  a  globular  tubercle,  and  midway 
between  It  and  the  ocellar  fleld  a  smaller  pyramidal  tnbercle ;  each  of  these  and  a  few 
stUl  smaller  papillae  support  a  simple  hair  half  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  head,  the 
coronal  tabercles  with  two;  triangle  large  and  high.  Body  cylindrical,  sUghUy 
largest  In  tbe  middle,  the  last  segment  slightly  forked;  papillae  pyramidal,  arranged 
on  tbe  abdominal  segments  in  lalerodorsal  anterior,  snpralateral  posterior,  stigmatal 
anterior,  and  rentrostlgmatal  anterior  aeries,  one  to  a  segment  In  each  row;  on  the 
thoracic  s^ments  these  series  are  shifted  to  a  laterodoreal  anterior,  infralateral  ante- 
rior, saprastlgmatal  central,  and  InfrasUgmatalseries,  one  toasegmentlneach,  except- 
ing the  infralateral  where  there  are  two  close  together,  the  hairs  in  this  case  diverging 
and  one  longer  than  the  other.  All  the  papillae.  Including  those  of  the  first  thoracic 
s^ment,  support  almost  perfectly  straight,  bnt  slightly  cnrved,  clab-tlpped  hairs 
(86 :  40) ,  nearly  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  body ;  spiracles  lenticnlar. 

Matortt  OBteipillar.  Head  rather  small,  full,  deepest  In  middle  and  two-thirds  as 
de^  as  high,  well  ronnded  in  every  direction  except  that  It  la  angnlate  above  laterally, 
tlw  angles  slighUy  prodnced,  almost  forming  a  tubercle ;  face  broadest  Just  below  tbe 
middle,  and  narrowing  more  above  than  below,  the  cheeks  very  fnll;  studded  every- 
where with  crowded  papillae,  which  are  larger  and  more  prominent  on  the  upper  than 
the  lower  half.    Triangle  reaching  nearly  the  middle  of  tbe  npper  half  of  the  head, 
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Tcry  narrow  with  sllgbtljr  conve*  sides,  nearly  omooth  on  Its  lower  half.  First  Joint 
of  antennae  depressed,  mammiform ;  second  very  small,  cylindrical,  about  foar  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  scarcely  a  fourth  the  diameter  of  the  llrat;  third  minute,  as  long 
as  broad,  and  emitting  a  long  and  delicate  h^r.  Ocelli  as  In  Satyrodes.  Labnim 
small,  excessively  thin,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  front  roundly  and  considera- 
ble emarglnate.  Mandibles  very  broad,  short  and  stout,  though  not  very  large,  the 
edge  straight  and  chiselled. 

Body  moderately  long,  gently  fusiform,  largest  rather  behind  the  middle,  and  taper- 
ing more  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  nowhere  longitudinally  angulate  or  carinate,  the 
terminal  segment  moderately  furcate.  Each  segment  divided  by  Incisions  Into  six 
snbeqaal,  transverse  belts,  each  carrying  a  crowded  series  of  minnte,  excessively 
high,  conical  papillae,  each  supporting  a  conical  pointed  thorn  shorter  than  Itself;  the 
belt  In  advance  of  the  one  carrying  the  spiracle  Is  much  more  fnlly  crowded  and 
broader  than  the  others.  Spiracles  exceedingly  minute,  short,  oval.  Legx  very  short, 
conical,  rapidly  tapering;  claws  minote,  arcuate.  Prolegs  very  short,  plamp.  and 
rounded,  armed  at  tip  with  a  crowded  series  of  booklets. 

Ctuyaalla.  Head  and  thorax  much  appressed  In  front  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  Qat 
snrface  at  right  angles  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  appendages.  Dorsnm  of  thorax 
roundly  but,  excepting  for  the  rapid  frontal  descent,  not  strongly  arched,  tectiform 
and  carinate.  I^iterally  the  head  Is  squarely  angulate,  parallel  to  the  also  parallel 
Inner  (dorsal)  margins  of  the  wing  cases,  and  between  the  two  the  thorax  rapidly 
widens.  Al>domen  large,  fnll,  very  strongly  arched,  anperloriy  depressed  between  a 
pair  of  sDpralateral  carinae,  which  grow  In  elevation  posteriorly.  The  Inner  (dorsal) 
margins  of  the  wings  developed  into  strong  carinae,  which  follow  but  not  so  promi- 
nently the  outer  margin  of  the  front  wings.  Tongne  case  exposed  throughnnt  Its 
length.  Cremaster  large,  greatly  extended,  depressed,  qnadrate.  Spiracles  rather 
protuberant. 

It  is  uncertain  over  how  wide  a  region  this  genus  of  small  satyrids- 
spreads,  but  it  is  pecidiar  to  America  and  probably  extends  into  the  south- 
ern continent  where  nearly  allied  genera  are  numerous.  Exclusive  of  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago,  it  is  found  over  the  whole  of  North  America  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  southern  Canada;  within  the  United 
States  it  is  repre.sented  by  two  or  three  species,  but  only  one  occurs  within 
New  England,  where  it  is  confined  to  the  southern  and  central  portions. 

The  butterflies  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  outer  margin  of 
the  wings  delicately  pencilled  with  darker  lines,  the  upper  surface,  unless 
uniform,  furnished  with  rather  large,  dark  ocellated  spots  in  the  lower  sub- 
costal and  lower  median  interspaces ;  these  are  repeated  beneath  and  their 
number  increased  by  other  spots,  usually  smaller,  forming  a  regular  series 
equidistant  from  the  outer  margin ;  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  is 
crossed  by  a  pair  of  distant,  dark,  nearly  straight  and  parallel  lines ;  the 
antennae  increase  so  gradually  in  thickness  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  the  club  and  the  fore  legs  are  more  excessively 
minute  than  those  of  any  other  New  England  butterfly  excepting  one. 

The  species  are  single  brooded  and  appear  very  early  in  summer,  the 
caterpillars  hibernating  when  more  than  half  grown. 

The  eggs  are  nearly  spherical  and  covered  with  minute  reticulations. 
The  caterpillars  taper  toward  either  extremity  ;  the  head  is  rounded  and 
the  last  segment  of  the  body  furnished  with  not  very  long  but  sharply 
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conical  home  and  the  whole  body  Btriped  with  pale  and  darker  green.  The 
chiysalida,  which  bang  by  their  hinder  extremityi  have  a  well  rounded 
form,  thou^  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  a  pair  of  well  roarired, 
though  not  prominent,  longitudinal  carinae  on  the  abdominal  segments,  by 
which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  our  other  satyrids  ;  the  anterior 
extremity  is  abrupt,  the  head  produced  a  little,  the  hinder  extremity  rather 
T^idly  rounded  off  and  the  cremaster  long  and  slender. 


EXCURSUS    VI.— THE   GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
BUTTERFLIES. 

The  frMb  young  FH«, .. . 
.  ..Joj'dto  range  abroad  Id  traahattire. 
Through  Uie  wide  compaa  of  Uw  aTrie  ooaM; 
And,  nrltb  nnwearied  wingt,  eaCh  part  nnqnlra 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  hla  renowned  Bin. 

Sfkkskb.— JAitopotmo*. 

The  four  great  families  of  butterflies  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  All  are  represented  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Labrador  and  in 
the  accident^  &una  of  the  South  Ses  Islands.  They  reach  even  the  high- 
est regions  of  the  north  which  have  been  trodden  by  man  and  the  tops  of 
the  loftiest  mountains,  as  iar  as  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  They  are, 
however,  very  unequally  represented  in  every  distinct  zoological  province, 
and  some  of  the  minor  groups  are  peculiar  to  one  or  more  of  such  re^ons. 
Hie  total  number  of  forms  now  known  cannot  be  far  from  ten  thousand, 
and  it  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  general  distribution  that  the 
New  World,  whose  area  is  so  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  Old, 
even  in  the  tropical  regions,  contains  about  one-half  of  these  species. 

The  species  of  butterflies  are  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  four 
families  which  contain  them.  Thus  the  Xymphalidae  embrace  nearly 
forty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while  the  Papilionidae  contain 
only  about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  Lycaenidae  are  next  most  numerous 
with  nearly  twenty-seven  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Hesperidae  with  less  than 
seventeen  per  cent.  In  the  geognqihical  distribution  of  even  the  larger 
groups  there  is  considerable  lack  of  uniformity.  Thus  while  the  Euploeinae, 
which  comprise  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  Nymphalidae,  occur  in  both 
worlds  and  especially  in  the  equatorial  regions,  they  are  composed  of  a  few 
major  groups,  the  members  of  each  of  which  are  almost  entirely  restricted 
either  to  the  Old  or  to  the  New  World.  South  America  of  all  regions  in  the 
world  is  the  richest  in  butterflies,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  having  one 
group  of  Euploeinae  of  which  says  Wallace  "not  a  single  species  is  found 
in  either  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  nor  even  North  America  excepting  Mexico." 
A  single  species,  however,  does  occur  in  our  southern  borders.  The  group 
is  lai^ly  restricted  to  the  Amazons  district  which,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
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ing,  is  8o  prolific  in  butterflies  that,  as  Wallace  says,  "we  may  consider  it 
the  headquarters  of  South  American  Lepidoptera."  The  other  subfamilies 
of  the  I<fymphalidae  are  very  wide  spread,  and  in  general  form  the  bulk  of 
the  butterfly  fauna  of  temperate  regions.  The  Libytheinae,  however,  are 
exceedingly  poverty  stricken  in  numbers,  forming  less  than  three-teuths  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  the  Nymphalidae,  hut  yet  are  distributed  quite  around 
the  world,  though  generally  confined  to  subtropical  regions,  extending, 
says  Wallace,  "on  all  sides  in  an  erratic  manner,  into  various  remote  and 
disconnected  portions  of  the  globe." 

The  moat  striking  general  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  larger  groups, 
however,  is  the  almost  exclusive  restriction  of  the  subfamily  of  Lemoniinae 
to  tropical  America,  quite  as  prominent  a  fact  as  the  similar  limitation  of 
humming-birds  to  the  same  region.  The  species  of  humming-birds  are 
the  smallest  of  their  class  and  number  nearly  four  hundred,  or  about  four 
per  cent  of  the  known  birds ;  they  are  exclusively  American,  and  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  confined  to  the  tropics.  The  Lemoniinae 
are  among  the  smallest  of  butterflies  and  number  nearly  eight  hundred 
species,  or  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  known  butterflies ;  of  these  only  thuly 
species,  or  less  than  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  family  are  found  in 
the  Old  World,  and  of  the  American  species  ninety-seven  per  cent  are 
confined  to  the  tropics.  Only  six  humming-birds,  and  similarly  but  seven 
Lemoniinae,  are  known  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  Lycaeninae,  which  comprise  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  family  of  Lycaenidac,  occur  everywhere,  but  certain  members  of  the 
same,  such  as  the  Theclidi,  are  found  in  infinitely  greater  abundance  in  the 
New  World,  especially  in  South  America,  than  anywhere  else.  Among 
the  Fapilionidae,  the  Pierinae  have  about  the  same  numerical  relation  to 
the  Papilioninae  that  the  Lycaeninae  have  to  the  Lycacnidae.  They  are 
about  equally  distributed  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  and  are 
well  represented  in  temperate  climes,  as  well  as  in  equatorial  regions. 
The  Papilioninae  on  the  other  hand  are  more  strictly  equatorial,  following 
this  belt  around  the  world.  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Hes- 
peridae  than  to  the  other  families  and  their  numbers  are  perhaps  far  greater 
than  we  imagine.  They  swarm  in  the  tropics,  and  a  very  considerable 
Dumber  are  found  in  temperate  regions  of  America,  where  indeed  they 
form  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  butterfly  fauna,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Old  World.  The  highest  family,  or 
brush-footed  butterflies,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  numerous  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  though,  like  the  others,  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment within  the  tropics,  ite  numerical  superiority  is  most  evident  in  temper- 
ate zones,  and  especially  in  the  north  temperate  region  of  the  Old  World, 
where  its  numbers  equal  those  of  all  the  other  families  combined. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  the  world  into  zoological 
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provinces  and  to  show  tlic  distribution  of  great  groups  in  each  of  these. 
But  these  great  provinces  rarely  or  never  inark  the  separation  of  the  more 
important  groups  of  animals,  such  as  the  butterflies  or  the  Lepidoptera  as 
a  whole,  but  only  limit  the  distribution  of  minor  groups  within  these  great 
divisions.  The  butterflies,  however,  more  perhaps  than  most  other  groups, 
emphasize  the  grand  division  of  the  world  into  two  great  areas,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds  ;  and  it  is  only  where,  toward  the  arctic  regions,  the 
great  lateral  extension  of  the  land  brings  the  continental  masses  into 
eloee  juxtaposition,  that  we  find  any  great  similarity  between  the  butterfly 
faunas  of  these  two  vast  regions;  and  here  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
&una  itself  is  most  scanty.  When  wc  pass  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  southern  continents,  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  vast 
oceans,  we  find  an  almost  total  distinctness  of  fauna,  so  that  a  voyager 
from  one  to  the  other  region  would  be  instantly  struck  by  the  quite  different 
aspects  of  butterfly  life  in  the  one  region  and  in  the  other ;  and  as  South 
America  is  connected  with  the  north  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula,  it  stands  as 
the  moat  distinct  and  unique  butterfly  region  of  the  world,  and  the  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  confinement  of  some  of  the  larger  grou  ps  to  this 
continent  is  in  entire  conformity  with  the  physical  facts. 

Unfortunately,  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  butterflies 
is  not  aided,  aa  is  that  of  many  other  groups  of  animals,  by  the  data  of 
paleontology,  but  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  existing 
forms. 
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OISBIA  BITRTTTrS.— Th«  littlo  wood  sa^. 


FapUio  turifttu   P>br,,  S;Bt.  eahnn.,  tfT  (l»M}i— Hajn.,   Butt.  N.  E.,  G-T,pl.   3,  Agt. 

<mB);— Abb.,  Dntw.  Iiu.  Ga.  Brit,  mue.,  tI;  7,T«  (18Sfl). 

W,  BgK.OMS.  fiotynu  eurylArij  Qod.,  Bacycl.  mtth.,  tz : 

JhptycAfa  eurgtus  Butl.,  Proc  Zool.  soc  486,  IM  <1819};  — BoUd.-LeC.,   Up.  Anrir. 

Loud.,  1866,  laS  <1B86).  wpt.,  pi.  61,  1^.  1-4  <18a3). 

Mtgitto  evytui  Scudd.,  Syit.  rev.  Amer.  fftonf/n^ha  turylhrU   Hon-.,  Caul.  Lep. 

batt.,7(I8T3).  K.  Amer.,  10  (1860);  Bja.  Up.  N.  Amer.  TS 

Ctfia  »urvtiu  SetxM.,  Bull.BulT.  wic.  nat.  (1863);— S>und., Can. entom.,  II:  180-143,  flg.  6 

H.,ll;MB(lSTa);  Bute,  287,  flg.SM  (1881).  (1870). 

Fapitio  eurj/tru  Fabr.,  Entom.  ayM.,  Hi:  PapUio  egmela  Cnm.,  Pnp.  exot.,  U:SS, 

lfi7  (1798) ;— Herbst,  Nstunjrit.  iiu.  MbmeU.,  148,  pi.  183,  Bgi.  C.  D.  (1779). 

vllt.'9e-9T,  pi.  196,  a8«.7-t!  (1790).  Xeon^mpha  cym«IaM4D«tr..CBt^.coll.«ii- 

Sippamhia eunitri*  Hair.,  In*.  In)-  v«g.,  b)iu.u«d.,i:40(18Sa). 

Sd  ed.,  306,  flg.  139(1861).  MtgiMo  cgmdia  HObu.,  Verz.acbinett.,M 

KtonYmpha  t^ryUit  Doubt.,  Cat*!.  Lep.  (IBIG). 
Brlt-ntu.,  I:  137(I6f4);-Edw.,  Can.  ent., 

X :  106-106  (I87B) ;— French,  Bep.  Ina.  111.,  vli :  Figured  br  Petlver.QuopbyUdum,  pi.  S,  Bg. 

lU(IBTS);  Butt.  eaitU.  3.,S3S-M0(1S86);~  8(16967);  — Abb.,Draw.  Gray  Mil.,  BoaL  ton. 

Hiddl.,  Rep.  Ins.  III.,  x:  00  (1881);— Coq.,  nat.  blit,64;-Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Up.,pl.  SS, 

Ibid.,  184  (1881):- Fern..  Butt.  Me.,  68-70  Otp.Vii  pi.  A.,  fl«.»,t]ied. 

Tbe  buUerUea  —  bright  airy  ttalngi  — 

From  oirthe  llbw:  buds 
I  icared,  tor  having  on  tbelr  wlnga 

The  shadowi  ol  tb«  woodi. 

Alicb  Cxvt.—Triclue^t  Bittg. 

I^Age  (1:  8;  U:  6).  [lead  furaisbed  wttb  long,  blackish  brovra  hj^ra,  borderiiiK 
Ute  Inner  «dge  of  the  ejeH.  and  partially  embracing  the  base  of  the  antennae;  be- 
tween them  Is  a  median  row  of  equally  long,  pale  or  doU  yellowish  hairs,  which,  behind 
the  antennae,  expand  Into  a  traasTerse  row  and  are  followed  posteriorly  by  mingled 
yetlovrlsh.  brownltib  and  greenish  oUraceous  hairs,  all  of  them  rather  pale ;  tbe  eye  Is 
edged  poaterloriy  almost  as  far  as  tbe  base  of  the  antennae  with  pearly,  backed  espec- 
ally  above  with  blacklsb,  mingled  with  niddy  scales.  Palpi  pearly,  dotted  with  black 
•xtenially  at  the  very  base,  with  a  distinct  black  streak  along  the  nnder  portion  of  the 
Inner  side,  tbe  superior  fringe  pearly  externally,  black  internally ;  tbe  Inferior  fringe 
pearly  Internally,  blackish  externally :  bat  next  their  base  superlmpoeed  by  sbort«r, 
pearly  Neal»4ulTs.  which  grow  longer  toward  the  base  of  tbe  palpi ;  apical  Joint  Uaek- 
lab  brown,  with  a  longltndlnal  stripe  externally  below  and  above,  tbe  latter  tapering ; 
fringe  ben<«tb  of  mingled  black  and  white  b^rs.  Antennae  above  blackish  brown, 
Intemipled  rather  broadly  at  the  base  of  each  Joint  with  white.  less  distinct  and 
marked  above  than  on  the  sides,  externally  forming  a  continuous  white  stripe;  beneath 
reddish  orange.  hr<tadeningapically  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  nnder  surface,  the 
sid«e<  and  the  sides  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  dob.  besides  the  wtiole  of  tin  apical 
three  joinL>i.  Tnngne  fninvluteons.  the  middle  of  each  ""'Hiu  ruaeons;  papillae 
<,61:!7^  long,  apple-seeil  «bapeil.  compressed,  so  as  to  appear  equal  in  some  views, 
with  faint  Indications  of  foor  or  live  rai>e<l  points  aronnd  the  apical  rim.  the  Motral 
Slament  slrader.  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  papilla. 

Thorax  covereit  above  In  fn^ni  with  abnudant.  delicate  vellnwish  and  greealsb  oUv*- 
cei*ns  hair*,  posieriorly  with  Ifti*  pnafuse  brownish  olivaceous  fa^rs;  beneath  with 
shorter,  bntwnlsb  yellow  and  sonietlmeES  pale,  slighllv  ollvacn>a<  halts.  Fore  legs  cov- 
ejytl  with  hftary  hair*:  others  pale  boff.  the  femora  fringed  preny  heavily  with  hoary 
hairs,  and  Interioriy  llne>l  mitre  or  les<  with  hiaish  scales.  Spurs  and  spines  foseo- 
Inieons.  the  fnimer  sfaieil  nearly  to  the  tip.    Claws  reiidish.  a  Utile  dnsfcr  at  the  tips. 
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Wings  aboveneorly  uniform  dark  brown,  slightly  paler  In  the  $.  Pnre  wfnyt  crossed 
a  little  bejond  the  inlddtc  b;  an  Indistinct  —  more  marked  Id  the  $  than  Id  the  ^  — 
sUghtly  curved,  slender,  dueky  stripe,  at  Its  extremities  curved  more  strongly  outward, 
and  crossing  the  middle  median  nervule  at  an  luterapace'it  distance  from  Its  base;  the 
tip  of  the  c«ll  Is  sometimes  Indistinctly  marked  with  fuscous ;  the  outer  border  lias  a 
very  narrow  edging  of  blackish  fuscous,  followed  almost  immediately  by  another 
similar  Un«  and  again,  at  less  tlian  an  Interspace's  distance  from  the  outer  border,  by  a 
aligbtly  broader,  similarly  colored,  gently  waviug  stripe)  abont  midway  between  this 
stripe  and  the  extra-meslsl  stripe,  or  a  little  nearer  the  former  (the  Held  itself  being 
often,  and  especially  in  the  $  and  In  faded  specimens.  Hllghtly  paler  than  the  rest  of 
the  Wing)  are  two  round,  black  ocelli,  one  In  the  lower  subcostal,  the  other  In  the 
lower  mndlao  interspace,  enclosing  a  pair  of  faint,  bluish  fuscous  dots,  one  above  the 
other;  the  black  spots  are  rather  narrowly  but  distinctly  edged  with  pale  yellowish, 
reaching  the  sides  of  the  Interspace;  fringe  uniform  grayish  fuscous.  Hind  mngt 
crossed  near  the  middle  by  a  slender,  indistinct,  nearly  straight  stripe  of  fuscous, 
passing  just  beyond  the  tip  of  the  celt ;  the  onter  border  Is  marked  Just  as  In  the  fore 
wings,  the  Inner  subnurglnol  stripe  perhaps  a  little  less  wavy;  there  is  also  a  simi- 
lar ocellus  In  the  lower  median,  which. owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  Interspace,  is  fre- 
quently a  little  transverse,  and  In  the  tower  subcostal  interspace  an  obsolete  one; 
occasionally  there  Is  a  smaller,  obsolete  one  in  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace;  fringe 
similar  to,  hut  generally  ft  very  little  paler  than,  that  of  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath  rather  pale  gray-brown,  very  slightly  tinged  on  the  apical  half  with  yellow- 
ish, and  toward  the  base  almost  Imperceptibly  with  greenish;  the  stripes  of  the  upper 
surface  are  repeated  beneath,  a  very  little  more  broadly,  those  near  the  border  in  dark 
brownish  fuscous,  the  mesial  in  dark  yellowish  brown.  Fi>re  trings  with  the  ocelli  of 
the  npper  surface  repeated  beneath,  the  double  pupils  of  steel  eolor<.*d  scales,  the  black 
of  the  same  size  as  above,  bnt  the  yellowish  t>ordcr  twice  as  broad,  extending,  espec- 
ially in  the  apper  one.  beyond  the  ncrvules;  In  addition  there  Is  another  transverse 
stripe,  similar  and  partdlel  to  the  mesial,  but  a  little  slenderer  and  fainter,  situated 
midway  between  tliat  and  the  base,  and  extending  from  the  subcostal  to  the  sub- 
median  nervnle ;  In  the  Interspaces  between  those  occupied  by  the  ocelli,  and  In  a 
line  with  the  latter.  Is  a  small,  rouudlsb  spot  of  gleaming,  light  steel  colored  scalee, 
broken  In  the  middle  by  the  fold  of  the  wing  which  passes  midway  between  the  ner- 
vnles ;  fringe  paler  than  above.  Hind  tcingt  having  a  straight,  transverse  stripe,  similar 
and  parallel  to  the  mesial  stripe,  and  situated  midway  between  the  latter  and  the 
base  of  the  wing;  a  round  or  roundish  black  ocellus  In  both  subcostal,  the  lower 
inedlan  and  the  medio-subniedian  Interspacps,  the  corresponding  ones  opposed  to  those 
of  the  upper  surface;  that  of  the  lower  merllan  interspace  Is  largest,  and  usually 
somewliat  or  considerably  transverse ;  that  of  the  lower  subcostal  is  next  in  size,  while 
the  other  two  are  smaller  and  nearly  e<)ual,  that  of  the  medio-snbmedlan  occupying 
only  the  anterior  half  of  the  Interspace,  but  never  touching  the  one  above  it;  while 
the  upper  two  always  touch  and  sometimes  have  theh;  yellow  bordering  more  or  less 
blended ;  the  ocelli  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  excepting  that  the  steel  col- 
ored scales  form  a  single  instead  of  a  double  pupil  In  the  upper  and  lower  spots;  In 
the  snbcosto-medlan  and  npper  median  interspaces,  on  a  line  with  the  ocelli  of  the 
otlier  interspaces,  ts  a  pretty  large  spot  of  light  steel  colored  scales  somewhat  scat- 
tered toward  the  outside,  and  varied  here  and  there  by  blackish  scales;  the  spots 
are  broken  In  the  middle  an  In  the  fore  wings:  fringe  as  In  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  brown,  enlivened  with  pale  brown  hairs;  beneath  rather 
pale  grayish  brown.  Male  appendages  (33  :  C.  7) :  upper  oi^an  arched  a  little  longi- 
tudinally ;  hook  a  little  arched  at  extreme  base,  beyond  taking  the  direction  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  centrum,  rather  high  at  the  base,  tapering  regularly  almost  to  the 
Up,  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  high  and  half  as  long  again  as  the  centrum ;  the 
Inferior  foliation  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  nearly  to  the  tip,  regu- 
larly ovate,  fusiform,  two  and  a  half_times  longer  than  broad,  the  tip  minutely  hooked 
beneath;  lateral  irms  very  slender,  tapering  very  slightly,  finely  pointed,  as  long  as 
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the  hook,  somewhat  &rch«d  and  curved  a  little  Inward,  the  apex  directed  downward. 
Clasps  broad  at  the  bane,  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  rapldlj  tapering  from  Joat  b«- 
fore  the  middle  to  the  middle  of  the  onter  two-thirds,  by  the  upward  sloping  of  the 
lower  inargin,  while  the  latter  is  at  the  same  time  slightly  arched,  the  apical  third  not 
one-qaarter  the  width  of  the  base,  equal  but  pointed  at  the  tip,  where  It  la  strongl; 
iDcurved  and  armed  with  a  few  scarcely  perceptible  prickles ;  there  Is  a  slight  lateral 
Inward  expansion  of  the  upper  edge,  juist  before  the  apical  tlilrd  of  the  clanp. 


MALES. 

fRMALBS. 

Length  of  tongue  6. 

Smallest. 

Avenge. 

Largest. 

SmalteHt. 

Average. 

Largest. 

IS. 
». 
6JS 
1.35 

19.75 

8. 
I.2S 

30.76 
S.T6 
S.TB 
I.2S 

la. 

8. 

30. 

8.» 

6. 

1.4 

hind  Ubiae  and  laral. 
fore  tibiae  and  Inrsl . 

a.ss 

1.4 

Beoondary  aexnal  paouUaritl«B.     For  the  androconla,  see  the  generic  description. 

Bgg  (64:6, 11).  Very  pale  yellowish  green,  almoHt  white;  cells  on  the  upper  half 
averaging  about  .042  mm.  in  diameter,  separated  by  rained  Uneu  .003o  mm.  In  width, 
the  surface  of  the  cells  perfectly  flat  and  pretty  smooth;  the  micropyle  is  about  .13 
mm.  Id  diameter,  and  the  average  diameter  of  the  cells  composing  it  Is  about  .019 
mm.;  height.  .9  mm.,  greatest  diameter,  .88  mm. 

Catmiplllai.  FirH  stage  (70:4).  Head  (78:25)  pale  greeuluh  castanecus,  the 
ocellar  spot  dusky ;  mouth  parts  pale,  hairs  dusky.  Body  pale  brown  with  a  greeobb 
Unge,  the  dorsal,  lateral,  stigmatal  and  snprastlgmatal  stripes  roseate,  or  yellowish 
brown  with  a  pinkish  hue ;  suprastigmatal  stripe  broader  than  the  others  which  are 
equal  and  slender.  Legs  and  prolegs  concolorous  with  body ;  spiracles  pale,  with  a  fus- 
cous aunulus ;  hairs  (86 :  40)  pale  brown,  paler  at  clubbed  tip.    Lengtii  3.6  mm. 

Second  Uage  (78 :  2G).  Head  rounded  snbquadrate,  broadest  at  upper  limit  of  eye- 
specks,  with  tubercles  as  in  first  stage  bnt  proportionally  smaller;  color  pale  watery 
brown,  narrowly  banded,  longitudinally  behind  and  above,  transversely  In  front,  with 
very  pate  yellowish  brown,  which  Is  the  color  also  of  tlie  coronal  tubercles;  the  scat- 
tered tubercles  are  pallid  and  give  rise  to  mingled  pale  and  black  hairs ;  the  sntures 
are  marked  lu  rust-brown,  the  ocelli  are  black;  labrum  black  edged;  mandibles  edged 
with  castaneous  deepening  to  black ;  antennae  pale  yellowish  brown  with  a  long  color- 
leas  bristle.  Body  dull  and  rather  pale  green,  studded  with  small  pallid  tubercles 
(86 :  42)  of  two  sizes,  one  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  other,  arranged  In  trans- 
verse rows,  each  giving  rise  to  a  short,  pale  or  dark  hair,  and  adorned  with  longitudinal 
stripes  corresponding  exactly  to  those  of  the  lirat  stage;  viz.,  a  dorsal  dark  oltve 
green  stripe  deepening  to  purplish  brown  posteriorly;  a  very  slender,  lateral,  reddish 
brown  line  edged  below  witli  yellowish,  which  extends  upon  the  sides  of  the  caudal 
forks,  and  below  scarcely  separated  stiginatal  and  substlgmatnl  bands  of  same  color, 
the  latter  edged  beneath  at  the  fold  with  yellowish.  Caudal  forka  aa  long  as  the  last 
segment.    Stigmata  minute,  blackish.     Length,  6.G  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .86  mm. 

Third  stage  (78 :  27).  Differs  from  preceding  stage  only  In  aUe,  the  length  of  the 
caudal  horns,  and  the  slightly  IntcnslUed  coloring  and  contrasts  of  the  bands.  Length, 
6.6  mm. ;  of  caudal  horns,  .4  mm. ;   breadth  of  body,  1.4  mm. ;  of  head,  1.6  mm. 

Fourth  stage  (74 :  13).  Head  (78 :  28)  pallid,  blotched  with  dull  brown,  thero  being  a 
broad  diverging  band  on  eltlier  side  of  the  triangle,  reaching  as  high  as  It  by  Its  outer 
and  higher  edge,  a  narrow  transverse  belt  uniting  the  coronal  tubcroles  and  broaden- 
ing in  the  middle  between  them;  and  midway  between  these  two,  on  the  face,  a  nar- 
row, transverse,  zigzag  or  deeply  lunate  belt,  which  encircles  the  head  and  becomes 
straiglit  on  tlie  sides,  separated  from  It  by  a  narrow  pallid  patch ;  the  lower  portions 
of  the  sides  are  wholly  Infuscated,  like  the  upper  half  of  the  triangle.  The  whole  head 
is  studded  with  larger  and  smaller,  conical,  white  tuberoles,  from  each  of  which  apringa 
a  short  black  hair;  the  moderately  large  and  distant  coronal  tubercles  are  ferruginous ; 
ocelli  luteous  edged  posteriorly  with  black;  )aws  white  at  base,  blackish  castane- 
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ons  on  cutting  edge ;  aoteaaae  and  spinneret  pile.  Body  dull  and  pallid  greenisb 
yellow,  h«avU]r  besprloUed  vrlth  Ugh,  conical,  pallid  tntwrdea,  eacb  bearing  a  short, 
brown  b^r.  There  is  a  broad,  blackish  brown  dorsal  stripe,  narrowest  on  thoracic 
Joints,  a  similar  stigmatal  stripe,  but  discontinnons,  being  made  up  entirely  of  dis- 
connected dots,  and  so  far  less  consplcnous;  a  very  faint,  pale  fermglnons,  lateral 
stripo,  deepening  at  tbe  extremity  of  each  segment  into  a  disUnct  spot,  becoming 
blackish  brown  on  the  middle  segments ;  and  a  mnch  brokm,  aoprastlgmatal,  blacUab 
brown  stripe,  continuous  only  on  the  thoracic  s^ments,  and  there  tnit  partially, 
and  beyond  conspicnons  only  by  a  abort  bar  on  tbe  front  of  tbe  segments  In  which  the 
lateral  dots  are  distinct  Candal  boms  a  little  larger  than  the  last  segment,  and  like 
It  pallid  externally,  Infuscated  within,  and  besprinkled  with  paUld  tubercles.  Under 
surface  of  body  next  the  stigmatal  fold  l>eaprinkled  with  blackish  dots.  Legs  of 
body  color,  the  claw  tip  Infuscatedi  prolegs  very  pale,  pinkish  ^>lcally.  Spiisclea 
black,  centrally  encircled  with  pale  and  this  wltb  a  narrow  fuscous  ring  fading  ont 
below.  Length  soon  after  moult,  11.6  mm. ;  wldtb  of  bead,  1.8  mm. ;  of  body,  l.S 
mm. ;  length,  when  nearly  ready  to  change,  16  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  S.G  mm. 

LtutUagt(7*:3,e,  10).  Head  (76:  89)  sordid  white,  heavily  mottledwithdark  brown 
in  irregnlarly  margbied  transverse  bands  and  blotches,  which  are  everywhere  inter- 
rupted by  dots  of  the  basal  color ;  tiiese  dark  parts  are  espedally  noticeable  as  bands 
in  a  transverse  line  uniting  the  aommlts  of  the  two  hemispheres,  in  a  broad  band  sul^ 
parallel  to  and  but  little  distant  from  the  fadsl  triangle,  and  tn  a  large,  trlangolaT 
spot  occnpylng  the  upper  part  of  this  triangle ;  ttesldes  these  the  other  blotches  form 
vague  longitudinal  bands  crossing  tbe  cheeks ;  but  In  some  specimens  the  whole  front 
of  the  head  is  altnost  nniformiy  fuscous  but  dotted  wltb  sordid  white.  In  particular 
In  all  cases  the  numeroos  papillae  are  pallid  and  give  rise  to  delicate  black  hairs, 
several  times  their  own  length;  ocelli  ruby-black,  plceous  at  ground;  mandibles  pale 
testaceous  at  base,  rapidly  clianging  through  testaceous  to  black  aplcally;  anten- 
nae and  other  month  parts  testaceous.  Body  pallid  brown  with  a  alight  greenish 
ting*,  completely  stndded  with  mlnnte,  pallid,  conical  tubercles,  infoscatcd  at  the  tip 
and  bearing  reddish  testaceous  acicular  spines  nearly  as  long  as  themselves.  Tbe 
marUngsof  tbe  body  are:  flr8t.amedlan,bUcldshstripe,faiiiterandDearly  reduced  to 
its  edges  on  tbe  thoracic  segments,  deepening  to  almost  inky  blackness  (when  most 
intense)  on  tbe  binder  abdominal  segments,  and  throughout  Intensified  at  tbe  extrendty 
of  tbe  segments;  second,  a  suprastlgmaba  series  of  large,  ronndiah,  fnscons  spots  of 
greater  or  less  depth  of  ctdor  Just  In  front  of  tbe  middle  of  each  segment,  tending  to 
become  oblique  patches,  whose  hinder  edge  passes  just  over  tbe  spiracles;  third,  a  nar- 
row, pale,  ainnons lateral  stripe  on  tbe  abdominal  s^ments,  consisting  of  a  single  arcb 
to  each  B^^ent,  margined  below  and  above  with  dark  ollvaceoos  brown,  broadest  and 
more  nnilorm  bnt  only  conspicuoos  on  the  posterior  half  of  each  segment  below, 
almost  entirely  rednced  to  astill  deeper  spot  at  ttie  posterior  extremity  of  each  segment 
above ;  the  whole  f ^ntly  traceable  on  the  thoracic  segments ;  fourth,  of  a  fuscous  edging 
of  the  subetigmatal  fold ;  fifth,  a  narrow  fuscous  ventral  stripe,  moat  distinct  on  the 
i^MMlons  s^ment8;and8izth,afuscou8lateroventralspot  near  the  anterior  edge  of  all 
the  segments.  Caudal  horns  almost  wholly  sordid  white,  infuscated  along  tbe  median 
line  above.  Legs  pale  greenish ;  claws  testaceous ;  prolegs  color  of  body ;  circlet  of 
books  roseate  testaceous;  spiracles  black  endrded  with  pallid.  In  some  specimens, 
tbe  markingB  and  especially  all  but  the  dorsal  stripe  are  very  mnch  subdued,  and  the 
greenish  tone  of  the  whole  Is  then  more  (UsUnct ;  but  in  all,  the  thoracic  segments  are 
more  or  less  grlseous  and  with  small  sign  of  tbe  markings.  Length,  81  mm. ;  breadth 
of  head,  2.6  mm. ;  of  neck,  1.6  mm. ;  of  third  abdominal  segment,  3. 76  mm. ;  length  of 
caudal  horns,  .6  mm. 

ChiyaaUa  (88 ;  2S).  Brownish  pallid,  heavily  flecked  with  grlaeona,  especially  on 
tbe  apical  half  of  the  abdomen,  the  bead,  and  the  viable  parts  of  the  hind  wings ; 
mora  than  nsnally  pallid  on  the  first  three  (dorsal)  abdominal  segments ;  all  the  carinae, 
of  head,  wings,  mesotborax  and  abdomen,  white ;  wlng-velns  pallid ;  cremaater  griseona 
on  the  sides,  castaneous  at  tip,  tbe  books  castaneons;  spiracles  Inteo-fusoous,  with 
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p&Uldlipsand a ^seou9 Areola.  Post«rioredgeof  thedorsnmof  theflratflveabdomliMl 
segments  notcbed  In  the  middle.    Length,  10.6  mm. ;  height,  G  mm. ;  width,  G  mm. 

Distribution  (18:8).  This  insect  appears  to  be  almost  exclusively 
confiDed  to  the  United  States  east  of  the  great  plains,  and  nearly  every- 
where is  spoken  of  as  abundant.  It  occurs  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
even  to  southern  Florida  where,  at  Haulover,  Mr.  Schwarz  has  taken  it ; 
on  the  Golf  side  Dr.  Chapman  finds  it  plentifiil  at  Apalachicola,  Gosse 
records  it  from  Alabama,  and  Strecker  from  Texas ;  it  is  proiuscly  abundant 
in  Iowa  (Allen,  Austin,  Osbom,  Putnam),  occars  also  rarely  in  eastern 
Kansas  (Snow),  is  reported  from  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.  (Carpenter)  and 
is  common  in  Wisconsin  (Hoy).  Mr.  Harrington  says  it  is  not  common 
in  southern  Michigan,  but  Mr.  Saunders  finds  it  plentiful  in  Ontario,  where 
Ijowe  reports  it  in  Essex  Co.  It  occurs  elsewhere  north  of  our  border 
in  Quebec  (Fyles),  Montreal  (Caulfield),  Ottawa,  common  (Billings, 
Fletcher),  and  at  Sudbury,  north  of  Georgian  Bay  (Fletcher). 

In  New  England  it  is  found  in  all  the  southern  and  middle  portions,  but 
is  absent  from  or  rare  in  the  northern.  The  most  northern  points  known 
to  me  are  Walpole  (Smith),  Plymouth,  common  (Scudder)  and  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H.  (Whitney)  ;  Norway,  Me.,  where  Mr.  Smith  found  it  in 
abundance,  Brunswick  (Packard)  and  Portland,  Me.  (Lyman).  It  does 
not  occur  in  the  White  Mountains,  although  Hill  records  it  from  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  but  probably  will  be  found  close  to  their  southern  boundaries, 
and  quite  as  far  north  in  Vermont.  In  the  southern  part  of  New  England 
it  is  exceedingly  abundant. 

HanntB.  The  butterflies  of  this  species  frequent  tall  thickets  and 
groves,  the  border  of  open  woods  and  partially  shaded  forest  roads.  Mr. 
Saunders  says :  (Can.  ent.,  i! :  139)  "they  delight  in  the  sunny  openings 
found  ofttimes  in  partially  cleared  woods,  also  in  wooded  lanes  and  roads 
and  the  sunny  edges  of  the  forest,  where  by  their  peculiar  jumping  flight 
they  may  be  readily  recognized,  sometimes  singly,  at  other  times  sporting 
in  twos  and  threes" ;  to  ua,  however,  they  seem  usually  to  prefer  more  shade 
than   this  extract  would  seem  to  imply. 

OvlpOBitlon.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  blades  of  grass,  living  or 
dead.  Observation  has  been  made  only  upon  imprisoned  females.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Edwards  found  thera  "laid  upon  the  grass,  or  dropped  loosely 
upon  the  sodor  theearth."  Of  fourteen  laid  for  me  by  one  individual,  only 
five  were  laid  on  living  blades,  the  remainder  upon  dead  blades  close  to  the 
ground.  Those  upon  the  living  blades  were  all  laid  on  the  under  surface, 
whether  prominent  as  everywhere  excepting  near  the  tip,  or  flat  as  near 
the  tip.  They  are  slightly  attached  at  indifferent  heights  from  the  ground, 
the  smaller  blades  of  grass  being  apparently  preferred.  The  duration  of 
the  egg  state  is  about  thirteen  days  in  the  north,  only  eight  days  in  West 
Virginia. 
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Food  plsnt.  The  caterpillar,  which  has  never  been  obtained  in  the 
open  field,  feeds  freely  upon  any  ordinary  grass.  It  is  figured  by  Abbot 
upon  Xyris  torta.  Some  eggs  were  once  laid  for  me  on  the  under  side  of 
leaves  of  clover. 

Habits  of  tha  oatorpUlar.  My  first  acquaintance  vrith  the  early 
stages  of  this  insect  was  through  the  late  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague,  who,  like 
Mr.  Saunders,  whose  experience  is  related  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  caterpillar  only  up  to  the  time  of  hibernation. 
His  obaervationB  show  that  while  young  they  eat  only  the  edges  of  blades 
of  grass  and  move  about  but  little,  a  character  which  seems  universal 
among  the  Satyrinae  ;  when  larger  they  frequently  bite  off  whole  blades  of 
grass  above  themselves  and  devour  the  end  of  the  standing  blade ;  marks 
of  their  feeding  are  seen  in  the  scattered  tips  lying  on  tfae  ground ;  they 
feed  only  by  night,  lying  concealed  by  day  among  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
sometimes  on  dead  sticks,  which  they  much  resemble ;  they  are  shy,  usually 
dropping  to  the  ground  at  the  least  disturbance ;  their  movements  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Geometrids ;  they  eat  meagrely  and  therefore 
grow  slowly,  only  attaining  the  length  of  half  an  inch  before  cold  weather, 
when  they  seek  a  hiding  place  and  sleep  through  the  long  winter. 

Since  then,  I  have  repeatedly  reared  the  insect,  and  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  through  the  winter.  So,  too,  has  Mr.  Edwards. 
He  writes  (Can.  ent.,  10  :  107)  : 

The  earlier  stages  were  n^ldly  passed,  bat  the  Ust  were  very  mncb  prolonged. 
Wben  abont  to  monlt  the  larvM  remained  for  three  or  four  days  before  this  event 
motionless,  sod  as  many  after,  and  there  were  periods  of  sevens  days  between  the 
monlts  when  thej  rested  and  took  no  food.  .  .  .  The  larva  Is  slngglshat  all  Umes,  moves 
verj  little  and  with  great  deliberation.  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  third  monlt,  the  larvae  all 
ceased  feeding,  and  some  appeared  to  be  In  profonnd  lethargy;  but  others,  after  rest- 
ing for  several  days,  wonld  aronse  and  eat  a  little,  then  sleep  again ;  bat  every  one,  not- 
withstanding the  lethargic  condition,  was  found  to  have  changed  its  position  several 

My  experience  has  varied  slightly  from  this,  for  I  have  found  the  cater- 
pillar sluggish  at  all  times,  and  while  the  first  moult  was  passed  in  West 
Virginia  in  a  week,  this  stage  lasted  more  than  two  weeks  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  three  weeks  thereafter  the  third  moult  was  passed ;  the  fourth 
stage,  however,  is  always  very  much  prolonged,  being  generally  fully 
three  weeks  in  duration.  During  tfae  first  and  second  stage  it  feeds  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  resting  after  feeding  wherever  it  happens  to  be,  ex- 
tending its  body  along  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  with  the  head 
uppermost,  sometimes  downward,  and  when  feeding  nibbles  only  the  edges 
of  the  grass,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Sprague.  Its  movements  are  astonish- 
ingly slow,  almost  as  difficult  to  see  as  the  motion  of  the  minute  hand  of  a 
clock.  After  the  second  stage  is  passed  it  feeds  only  by  night,  and  rests 
only  on  the  stems  and  not  on  the  blades,  retiring  generally  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  stalk,  and  pushing  its  way  headforemost  as  tar  as  it  can  go  down  to  the 
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base  of  one  of  the  blades,  turning  back  to  feed  ogun  toward  sandown.  In 
resting,  the  caudal  borne  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  are  a  trifle  raised. 

One  which  was  overtaken  by  winter,  after  it  ceased  to  eat  wandered 
slowly  for  several  weeks — though  remaining  motionless  most  of  the  time — 
in  the  search  for  a  suitable  place  to  hibernate ;  finally  about  November  7  it 
took  a  position  near  the  base  of  a  bundle  of  teaf-stalke  where  a  dead  blade 
irom  another  cluster  overhung  it,  spun  a  single  thread  across  to  unite  the 
two,  and  stationed  itself  head  upward  for  the  winter.  Another  took  up 
its  station  on  the  base  of  a  blade  of  gross  about  October  20  and  remained 
here,  in  the  living  room  of  a  house  until  January  26,  when  it  aroused  and 
began  regularly  to  eat  by  night,  and  to  bide,  as  above  described,  by  day. 

Pnpatlon.  The  caterpillar  spins  a  web  on  a  blade  of  grass  just  where 
it  has  been  feeding  or  without  wandering  tar,  bangs  in  a  very  strongly 
curved  poBition  for  three  days  before  casting  the  larval  skin ,  and  then  hangs 
as  a  chrysalis  for  about  sixteen  days  in  the  north,  eleven  in  the  south. 

Lifa  history.  There  is  only  one  brood  annually.  The  butterfly  appears 
in  the  extreme  south  of  New  England  about  the  20th  of  May ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  usually  at  the  close  of  the  month  or  the  very  first  of 
June ;  it  remains  common  throughout  June,  seldom  much  longer,  but 
occasional  specimens  may  be  taken  far  into  July ;  and  I  once  captured  a 
specimen  in  Waltham  on  August  3.  Mr.  Saunders  states  that  in  Ontario 
it  usually  appears  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  Jane,  though  sometimes  as 
early  as  the  Ist.  Its  ordinary  appearance  can  hardly  be  delayed  until  the 
second  week  of  June,  but  it  may  be  that  it  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
season,  for  Dr.  Packard  writes  that  it  appeared  one  year  at  Brunswick, 
Me.,  as  late  as  the  23d  of  June.  In  the  extreme  southern  states  it  makes 
its  appearance  the  last  week  of  March,  and  continues  through  April  into 
May  (Chapman)  ;  Mr.  Schwarz  took  it  at  Haulover,  Fta.,  on  March  16. 

The  above  account  is  substantially  as  I  wrote  it  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
there  would  be  apparently  no  occasion  to  change  it  now  for  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  ;  but  elsewhere,  both  north  and  south,  fresh  specimens  have  been 
taken  much  later  in  the  season.  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague,  in  particular,  writes 
me  of  his  experience  in  1885,  and  he  has  observed  similar  occurrences  in 
other  seasons,  that  in  eastern  Massachusetts  "very  few  good  specimens 
were  met  with  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  by  July  1,  they  had  altogether 
disappeared  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  dil^idated  one  here  and 
there" ;  while  "in  the  hilly  r^on  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  (in  centra) 
Massachusetts)  fnah  specimens  of  the  male  were  taken  sparingly  from 
July  6-10,"  not  accompanied  by  a  single  female  nor  by  any  wore  speci- 
mens, and  for  the  next  three  days  several  more  good  and  fair  specimens  of 
both  sexes  but  none  poor.  Later  than  this,  in  other  years,  faded  specimens 
were  taken  in  the  same  region  until  after  August  1.  C^itain  Geddes  also 
reports  taking  the  species  in  Canada  in  September,  and  Mr.  Edwards  says 
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that  "fresh  butterflJea" . . .  are  flying  here  [W.  Va.]  in  the  fall."  He  also 
reared  one  to  imago  from  eggs  of  the  same  year,  and  I  have  doDe  the 
same  in  Cambridge,  though  in  my  case  it  was  in  the  house  and  the 
caterpillar  did  not  change  to  chrysalis  until  October  13. 

The  caterpillar  is,  however,  eo  very  eluggieh  in  its  movements  and, 
under  favorable  environment,  plenty  of  food  and  protection  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  takes  so  long  to  undergo  its  changes  (normally 
hibernating  in  New  England,  to  judge  from  the  experience  in  several 
seasons,  in  the  last  larval  stage),  that  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  the 
fresh  July  butterflies  noted  by  Mr.  Sprague  could  have  come  from  eggs  of 
the  same  season.  The  insect  must  be  single  brooded.  It  seems  rather 
more  probable  that  some  caterpillars  overtaken  by  the  cold  season  in 
their  penultimate  or  even  a  preceding  stage,  reached  their  development  at 
a  oorrespondingly  later  period  the  following  year ;  but  why  these  should 
appear  afler  their  more  steady  companions  had  had  their  season  and  disap- 
peared is  a  question  to  be  solved,  and  the  species  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
experimental  study  before  this  can  be  determined.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  July  brood  were  an  accidental  oflshoot  trying  to  perpetuate  itself,  and 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case  breeding  in  and  in,  and  taking  like  the  alter- 
nate brood  an  entire  year  for  the  completion  of  its  cycle. 

The  normal  continuance  of  the  species  in  New  England  after  the  flight 
of  the  May-June  butterflies  is  as  follows :  the  butterfly  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
latter  half  of  June,  all  that  I  have  seen  between  June  20  and  35,  and  they 
hatch  as  above  stated  in  about  13  days.  The  caterpillar  grows  slowly 
to  at  least  its  penultimate  stage  and  often  nearly  to  maturity  before  hibema^ 
ting,  feeds  more  or  less  in  early  spring  and  changes  to  chrysalis  in  May, 
when  the  butterflies  appear  again. 

Flight  and  poeturQ.  This  shade-loving  butterfly  has  a  dancing  flight, 
skipping  here  and  there  with  careless  grace  and  ceaseless  movement  about 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  disappearing  among  the  foliage  and 
anon  reappearing,  so  that  one  loves  to  stand  in  the  quiet  wood,  watch  its 
&ncifid  movements,  and  dream  that  fairies  float  on  butterfly  wings. 

Eurytus  walks,  as  it  flies,  by  a  succession  of  spasmodic  little  starts. 
When  at  rest  upon  s  horizontal  surface  the  body  is  elevated  anteriorly  at 
an  angle  of  about  25°  and  the  wings  are  closed  back  to  back,  so  that  the 
inner  margin  ofthe  fore  wing  just  reaches  the  upper  submarginal  spot  on  the 
superior  surface  of  the  hind  wing.  The  antennae  spread  at  on  angle  of 
80°  and  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  25°  with  the  body ;  they  are  not 
straight,  but  curved  at  the  base  a  little  upward  and  forward,  and  at  the  tip 
about  as  much  downward  and  forward  and  also  very  sUghdy  outward ;  the 
position  of  the  antennae  b  the  same  during  motion. 

Z>asldarata.  By  far  the  most  important  point  for  study  in  the  history 
of  tins  butterfly,  all  of  whose  stages  are  known,  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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die  appearance  in  certain  places  of  a  late  brood  of  butterflies.  Thia  brood 
ifl  always  scanty  in  numbers  (while  the  June  brood  ie  abundant)  but 
whether  it  is  confined  to  special  places  or  not,  whether  it  is  a  regularly  re- 
curring or  B  chance  phenomenon  is  unknown.  Watching  the  behavior  of 
considerable  numbers  of  caterpillars — in  this  species  a  tedious  undertaking — 
and  perhaps  expcriinenting  on  them  under  various  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able conditions ;  and  particularly  observing  the  variations  in  their  condi- 
tion at  the  approach  of  winter  may  perhaps  be  the  best  means  of  attacking 
the  problem.  But  those  who  live  in  southern  localities,  where,  in  Mr. 
Edwards'  opinion,  the  species  is  double  brooded,  may  perhaps  be  in  the 
best  position  to  experiment.  The  northern  distribution  of  the  species  in 
New  England  requires  to  be  determined,  and  no  parasites  are  known. 

LIST  OF  ILLU8TBATI0N8.-CIS8IA  EUBYTUH- 

General.  ChrytalU. 

F1. 18,  fig.  8.    DUtrlbutlon  in  North  America.  Fl.  8S.fig.S8.    SIdeTiew. 

Egg.  Imago. 

PI.  M,  fig.  6.    Plain.  Pl.l,  flg.8.    Male,  lioUi  eurtscei. 

11.    Pan  ot  surface  greatly  enlarged.  11:  6    Both  tiurtaces. 

CaterpUlar.  31 ;  6,  T<    Male  sbdaminal  appendsgei. 

PI.  TO,  fig.  i.    Caterpillar  at  birth.  38:3.    Neuration. 

74:3,6,10.    Full  grown  caterpillar.  4S:4.    Androconlum. 

13.  Penultimate stageofcalerpltlar.  F>2:3.    Sldevlewof  head  »nd  appendages 

14.  PullgrowQcaterplllareniarged.  enlarged,  wltb  details  of  leg  Btnieture. 
78:31-20.  Front  view  of  head  inBtBgeai.v.  61:3.  Neuratlon,  front  wing  of  male. 
88:  40.    Dermal  appendage  of  caterpillar,  4.    The  same  of  female. 

flrat  Btage.  11.    Front  view  of  head,  denuded. 

13.    The  same,  second  stage.  37.    Papilla  at  tongue. 


SUBFAMILY  NYMPHALINAE. 

NTmphalluae Bates ;  NymplialeaFabr.;Nrm-  lellna  +  Elymnllna  +  Bilna    Herr.-Sch.; 

phaildes  +  Perldromldes  +  BlblldesBolsd. ;  Nymphallnae  4-  Elymnilnae  Elrb. 

Nymphalltes+ArgymilteB+FerldromlteB  +  N^Jades  +  Dryades  +  Hamadcyades  Borkh. ; 

Blblites    B1aDch.-Bni]ie;   Nymphalidae  +  Knjades  Scudd. 

Pcrldromidac  Doubl.;  Nymphalldea  Herr.-  ConiuleB  (pars)  +Noblles  Herbst. 

Sch. ;  Nymphalidae  +  Agerontdae  4-  Euryte.  SptDlgerl  Newm. 
Ildae  Doubl.- Westw. ;  Nymphallna-HEury- 

Thelrwings  with  azure, green,  and  purple  glossed, 
Studded  with  coloured  eyes,  wltb  gems  embossed. 
Inlaid  with  pearl,  and  marked  with  various  stains 
Of  lively  crimson  through  their  dusky  Teins. 

Has.  Babbauij>. 
CharapftreB  dlvlnltAs 
Faunes,  Dryadea,  sortez 
De  voB  paislbles  retraltes. 

MOLIEBI. 

Imago-  BntterflleB  usually  of  medium  or  large  size.  Head  quite  variable  la  size. 
Front  generally  moderately  tnmld,  more  or  less  protuberant  beneath.  Antennae  In- 
serted In  distinct  pits,  between  which  the  union  of  front  and  vertex  Is  almost  always 
lower  than  the  neighboring  parts ;  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  Joints,  moderately 
slender,  straight,  scaled,  considerably  longertban,  eometimea  nearly  twice  as  long  as. 
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the  abdomen,  the  clnb  distinct,  uxaally  pretty  long  and  not  very  broad;  palpi  nther 
Btovt.  tnfted  pretty  heavily  with  scales  and  hairs. 

Thorax  osaallj  pretty  stoat,  not  compressed,  the  upper  surface  well  ronnded,  not 
greatly  elerated ;  anterior  sides  of  mesoscatcUam  slightly  hollowed,  together  form- 
ing a  right  angle;  posterior  border  blnntly  angulated  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle; 
metascntellum  very  Inconsptcuoua.  formed  of  a  trianglar  piece  facing  posteriorly,  the 
■pes  only  appearing  above  and  ronnded;  metascutawell  developed,  moderately  tumid. 

Fore  wings  nsnally  produced  to  a  considerable  degree  at  the  apex  and  generally 
more  or  less  emarginate  along  the  middle  of  the  ont«r  border ;  seldom  pointed  at  the 
tip.  sometlmee  angnlsted.  Costal  nervnre  usnally  terminating  about  half  way  between 
the  tip  of  the  cell  and  the  onter  border ;  two  superior  snbcostal  nervnles  asnaUy 
emitted  before  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  other  two  subseqnently ;  tirst  inferior  snbcostal 
nervnle  arising  very  close  to  the  principal  vein;  the  second  at  a  variable  distance  below 
this,  from  the  branch  which  helps  to  close  the  cell ;  dUcoldal  cell  leSH  than  half  the 
length  of  the  wing,  sometimes  open,  but  nsually  closed  alMive  by  strong,  below  by  slen- 
der Teins ;  median  nervulea  equidistant,  the  llrst  arising  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
cell,  the  last  curving  toward  the  subcostal  nervure;  Internal  nervnrc  wanting. 

Hind  wings  ronnded  or  angiilated,  the  outer  border  often  crennlate  or  t^led ;  Inner 
border  always  affiirdlng  a  gutter  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen.  Costal  nervure  ter- 
minating at  the  upper  onter  angle  of  the  wing ;  lower  snbcostal  nervnle  cnrving  at 
base  toward  the  median;  dlscoldal  ccU  either  entirelyopen,  or  closedby  a  delicate  vein, 
nnitingthebasalcnrving  portion  of  the  last  subcostalnervnie  to  the  origin  of  the  middle 
median  nervnle,  directed  outward  from  the  snbcostal  toward  the  median  nervnre ;  the 
base  of  the  last  median  nervnle  cnrving  toward  the  snbcostal  beyond  the  cell ;  sub- 
median  nervnre  terminating  at  the  anal  angle;  Internal  nervnrc  terminating  near  the 
middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  border. 

Fore  legs  greatly  atrophied  in  the  male,  less  so  in  the  female;  in  the  former  the 
torsi  consist  of  a  nearly  or  cjnltc  nndivided  joint,  unarmed,  although  sometimes  ter- 
minated by  a  single  conical  projection  having  the  semblance  of  a  spine,  but  In  reality 
forming  a  joint;  In  the  female,  composed  of  five  joints,  all  bnt  the  last  furnished  at 
the  Up  beneath  with  a  pair  of  short  spurs;  claws  of  moderate  size,  falcate;  parony- 
chia and  pnl villus  nsually  present. 

Mole  abdominal  appendages  mnch  stouter  than  In  the  Satyrinae ;  upper  organ  of  vari- 
able size,  never  provided  with  lateral  appendages,  the  hook  and  centrum  generally  of 
equal  length.  Clasps  large,  broad  and  tnmid,  seldom  tapt-ring  much  aplcally,  furnished 
with  an  npper  apical  or  basal  process,  emitted  from  the  edge  or  the  outer  snrfacc,  and 
often  with  an  upward  dlrectc<i.  free  or  attached  linger  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  clasp. 

Bgg.  Either  subglobular  and  then  reticulate  and  lllamentous ;  or  barrel-shaped,  dis- 
tinctly higher  than  broad  and  then  vertically  ribbed,  the  ribs  usually  higher  near  the 
summit  than  on  the  sides,  and  sometimes  conflned  to  the  upper  half.  There  seem 
to  be  no  characters  here  not  shared  with  other  subfamilies  of  Nymphalldae. 

CateipUlBT  at  birth.  Usually  furnished  with  long  hairs  arising  singly  from  a 
moderate  number  of  warts,  distributed  over  the  body  In  regular,  longitudinal  rows, 
bnt  sometimes  with  very  short  hairs  arising  from  very  frequent,  regularly  distributed 
warts. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  f  umishe<l  with  long  hairs  arising  from  scattered  warts, 
or  with  elongated  splnlform  tubercles.  Bo<1y  nearly  cylindrical,  rarely  not  distinctly 
moniliform.  equal  or  tapering  behind,  or  sometimes  in  front;  or  if  swollen  onnsually 
In  any  pari^.  such  prominence  is  restricted  to  single  segments  and  Is  never  massed  in 
two  or  more  adjoining  segments.  Body  either  (infrequently)  pilose  or  armed  above 
the  spiracles  with  from  three  to  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  spines  or  conspicuous 
lubercies,  and  below  the  spiracles  with  one  or  two  additional  rows  on  either  side;  ter- 
minal segment  occasionally  btfld,  bnt  usually  with  a  large,  but  not  greatly  elevated 
posterior  median  tuberosity.  Bo<ly  either  striped  longitudinally,  or  with  slender 
transverse  bands  at  the  extremities  of  the  segments,  or  blotched  with  small,  generally 
Irregular  markings,  having  a  tendency  to  a  linear  longitudinal  arrangement. 
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Cnirjvalia.  H«ftd  more  or  less  prominent,  UHUally  bifid  in  front.  Thor&z  Urge, 
uigoUted  ftt  the  base  of  the  upper  wings  «n<]  with  one  or  more  prominence*  upon  the 
meeotborai ;  the  medto-doraal  line  always  more  or  less  prominent  near  the  middle  of 
the  mesotbofkx ;  posterior  and  snperlor  margin  of  the  wings  prominent  or  conslder- 
ftbl;  thickened,  the  toner  surface  nearly  straight,  with  a  rer;  broad  and  regolar 
longltadtnal  curve.  Abdomen  tiering  prettj  regularly  and  generally  about  uniformly 
toward  the  tip;  broadest  at  and  about  the  third  segment,  so  that  the  border  of  the 
wings  is  raised  more  opposite  this  point  and  •  broad,  and  deep  or  shallow  curve  fol- 
lows their  course  to  the  base;  furnished,  particularly  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  prominences,  either  placed  singly  or  In  longitudinal  series ; 
cremaster  nsttally  rather  long,  at  leant  equal  to  one  of  the  abdominal  segments,  broad 
at  base  and  tapering  (excepting  lu  Chlorlppe). 

This  is  the  most  extensive  subfamily  of  butterflies  and  embraces  an  almoet 
inEoite  variety  of  forme  in  every  stage  of  its  exiat«nce.  With  compara- 
tively slight  variation  in  the  neuration  of  the  wings,  their  outline  and  orna- 
mentation present  such  wide  diversities  as  to  render  any  single  description 
impossible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  earlier  stages ;  and  yet  the  as- 
semblage united  under  this  name  is  unquestionably  natural  and  ordinarily 
accepted,  excepting  that  portions  are  often  split  off  from  the  main  body 
by  different  naturalists. 

The  flight  of  the  butterflies  is  usually  strong  and  as  a  rule  they  love  the 
sun  and  are  seen  most  abundantly  at  midday.  Fulvous  and  deep  brown 
are  the  prevailing  shades  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  at  least  in 
species  from  the  temperate  zonies.  Thwaites,  speaking  of  the  Indian 
species,  says  (Moore,  Lep.  Ceylon,  i;  26-27)  : 

The  strength  and  Arm  texture  of  the  wings  of  the  bntterflleH  of  this  aubfamlly 
enable  them  to  keep  up  an  nnceaslng  activity  during  the  bright  hours  of  the  day. 
They  seem  to  delight  In  displaying  their  exquisite  beauty  to  the  sun,  coquetting  with 
him  nntirlngly  while  his  face  shines  ardently  upon  them.  Their  flight,  though  so 
powerful,  is  not  observed  to  sust^n  these  charming  Insects  in  one  uniform  direction, 
like  the  Gnploea's,  but  serres  rather  to  enable  them,  when  rambling  In  their  frolic,  to 
make  wide  sweeps  within  do  very  extensive  area. 

The  insect  usually  passes  the  winter  as  a  caterpillar  or  an  imago,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  is  perhaps  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  chrysalis ;  in  no 
known  instance  does  the  egg  hibernate.  The  larvae  all  feed  on  angio- 
epermoue  exogens  but  their  habits  differ  widely.  The  following  account  of 
the  pupation  is  given  by  Harris  (Inj.  ins.  veg.)  : 

Having  finished  eating,  the  caterpillar  wanders  about  till  it  has  discovered  a  suita- 
ble situation  In  which  to  pass  throngh  its  transformations.  This  may  be  the  under  sld« 
of  a  branch  or  of  a  leaf,  or  any  other  horizontal  object  beneath  which  It  can  find  auf- 
fldent  room  for  its  future  operations.  Here  It  spins  a  web  or  tuft  of  silk,  fastening 
It  securely  to  the  surface  beneath  which  It  Is  resting,  entangles  the  hooks  of  Its 
hindmost  feet  among  the  threads,  and  then  contracts  Its  body  and  lets  itself  drop  so 
as  to  hang  suspended  by  the  hind  feet  alone,  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  being 
curved  upwards  In  the  form  of  a  hook.  After  some  hours,  the  skin  over  the  bent  part 
of  the  body  is  rent,  the  fore  part  of  the  chryaalts  protmdee  from  the  assure,  and  by 
a  wriggling  kind  of  motion,  the  caterpUlar-skin  is  stripped  backward  till  only  the 
extremity  of  the  chrysalis  remains  attached  to  it.  The  chrysalis  has  now  to  release 
Itself  entirely  from  the  caterpUlar^Un,  which  Is  gathered  In  folds  around  Its  tall,  and 
to  mate  Itself  fast  to  the  silken  tuft  by  the  minute  hooks  with  which  the  binder 
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eztremitjr  is  proTlded.  N'ol  haiiDg  the  assUtanee  of  &  transrersc  loop  to  support  Its 
body  nblle  It  dlseugagea  Its  tail,  the  attempt  would  seem  perilous  In  the  extreme.  It 
not  Impossible.  Without  having  wltnesaed  the  operation,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
Insect  would  loeviublj  fall,  while  endeavoTing  to  accomplish  Its  object  Bnt,  although 
unprovided  with  ordinate  Ihnba.  It  Is  not  left  without  the  means  to  extricate  Itself 
fiom  its  piesent  dlfficultj.  The  hinder  and  tapering  part  of  the  cbiysalis  consists  of 
several  rings  or  segments,  so  Joined  together  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  from  side  to 
side  upon  each  other  j  and  these  supply  to  It  the  place  of  hands.  Bj  bending  together 
two  of  these  rings  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  chrysalis  seizes,  la  the  crevice 
between  them,  a  portioo  of  the  empty  caterpillar  skin,  and  clings  to  It  so  as  to  sup- 
port Itself  while  It  withdraws  Its  tall  from  the  remainder  Of  the  skin.  It  is  now 
wholly  out  of  the  skin,  to  which  It  hangs  suspended  by  alpplog  together  the  rings 
of  Its  body ;  but,  as  the  chrysalis  is  much  shorter  tlian  the  caterpillar.  It  is  yet  at  some 
distance  from  the  tuft  of  sUk,  to  which  it  must  climb  before  It  can  fix  in  It  the  hooks 
of  Ita  hinder  extremity.  To  do  this,  it  extends  the  rings  of  Its  twdy  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  then,  bending  together  two  of  them  above  those  by  which  it  Is  suspended, 
it  catches  hold  of  the  skia  higher  up,  at  the  same  time  letting  go  below,  and,  by 
repeating  this  process  with  different  rings  In  succession.  It  at  length  reaches  the  tuCt 
of  silk .  entangles  its  hooks  among  the  threads,  and  then  hangs  suspended  without  fur- 
ther risk  of  falling.  It  next  contrives  to  dislodge  the  cast  caterpitlar-skln  by  whirl- 
hig  itself  aronnd  repeatedly,  till  the  old  skin  Is  Anally  loosened  from  Its  attachment 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  operation,  difficult  as  It  may  seem,  is  per- 
formed In  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  and  rarely  does  the  Insect  fall  to  accom- 
plish It  successfully  and  safely. 

The  butterflies  of  this  subfamily  are  only  less  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe  than  the  Satyrinae.  Some  occur  even  in  the  arctic  regions,  though 
the  proper  metropolis  of  this  and  indeed  every  subfamily  is  foimd  in  the 
tropics.  The  New  World  is  perhaps  richer  than  the  Old  in  species  of  this 
group.  Out  of  more  than  thirteen  hmidred  described  forms,  only  six  or 
seven  are  common  to  both  hemispheres,  and  most  of  these  belong  to  the 
arclic  r^ons.  The  subfamily  usually  bears  the  same  numerical  ratio  to 
the  whole  butterfly  fauna  in  the  temperate  zone  as  in  the  whole  world ;  but 
in  the  north  temperate  zone  of  the  Old  World  the  Satyrinae  as  well  as  the 
Lycaeninae  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  to  overshadow  even  this  exten- 
sive group. 

Mr.  Bates,  in  his  essay  on  the  Kympbalinae  of  the  Amazons  (Joum. 
ent.,  1864,  175-212)  offers  some  interesting  considerations  upon  their 
position  and  relations.  We  cannot  always  agree  with  him,  and  especially 
in  his  depreciation  of  the  value  of  characters  drawn  from  the  metamor* 
phoses  of  these  insects,  but  we  take  pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following 
general  remarks  on  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  Amazonian  species : 

The  early  states  of  the  insects  are  much  diversified,  and  It  Is  the  same  with  their 
haunts  and  modes  of  flight.  A  certtdn  number  of  genera,  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  Argynnls  and  Vanessa  groups,  such  as  CoUenls,  Agranlis,  Euptoieta,  Melltaea, 
Anartia  and  Jnnonia,  are  seen  only  in  open,  snnny  places,  sncb  as  weedy  plantations 
and  the  sabnrbs  of  towns  and  villages,  or  the  borders  of  woods.  These  are  never 
toond  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  and  the  food-plants  of  their  larvae  are  such  as 
grow  only  In  open  semicultlvated  places.  It  Is  Interesting,  therefore,  to  And  that 
the  (mly  Amazonian  genera  which  are  closely  related  to  the  Argynnes  and  Vanessae  of 
our  own  country  are  snch  as  Inhabit  a  sort  of  localities  that  both  regions  afford,  and 
not  the  great  tropical  forest  which  harbours  the  peculiar  forms  of  South  America.  The 
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Uelitaeoe  of  the  Amazons  &re  very  small  and  plainly  marked ;  Indeed  tbey  caanot  be 
compared  for  size  and  beant;  of  form  and  markings  ivlth  onr  English  athalla  or  clnxla, 
and,  like  these  northern  Bpecles,  they  freqnenl  weedy  and  flowery  places  on  the 
bordersof  woods,  flyinglow,  and  having  somewhat  of  the  floating  motion  In  thetr  flight: 
nnllke  the  insects  of  the  Vanessa  group,  one  only  of  which  (Jnnonia  lavlnla)  la  found 
In  the  Amazons  region ;  for  these  are  Irregnlar  tn  the  motions  of  their  wings,  and 
settle  frequently.  Euptoleta  begeaia,  the  only  bntterfly  of  the  Amazons  region  tbat 
bas  a  near  resemblance  to  tbe  Argynnes  of  Enrope,  Inhabits  the  nndnlating  meadow- 
dlstHcts  of  tbe  country  wblch  lie  near  the  middle  part  of  the  tower  course  of  tbe 
liver,  and  Is  never  seen  in  the  true  forest-districts.  This  species,  which  Is  about  the 
size  of  Argynnis  tatbonla,  flies  abont  the  lower  herbage  and  flowering  bushes  la  the 
same  way  as  our  British  Argynnes.  There  are  two  other  Amazonian  genera,  Anartla 
and  Libythlna,  which  accompany  the  Argynnitae  and  Vauessitae  In  tbelr  grassy 
haunttt ;  bnt  these  generally  prefer  the  marshy  meadows  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  rest  of  the  Amazonian  Nympbalinae  are  denizensof  the  great  forest,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  genera,  as  before  remarked,  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America ;  being  creatures 
of  the  humid  and  tuTuriant  sylvan  domain  which  spreads  over  all  the  river-valleys, 
and  extends  in  most  parts  of  the  region  far  up  tbe  slopes  of  the  monntains.  slcirtlng 
everywhere  the  margins  of  rivulets  and  torrents.  One  only  of  these  genera  Is  found  In 
Europe,  namely,  Apatnra,  twospeclea  of  whlcb.  Inferior  to  our  purple  Emperor  In  size 
and  beaut; ,  Inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  If  we  except  the  genns  Eresia,  the  spedea 
of  which  are  no  other  than  Melitaeae,  with  wings  lengthened  after  the  manner  of  their 
Inseparable  companions,  the  Hetlcouli,  and  whlcb  hover  about  low  shrubs  in  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  the  remainder  of  the  Nymphalinae,  exclusive  of  the  Morpbitae,  may  be 
classed,  as  respects  their  habits.  Into  five  groups.  Tbe  first  comprises  a  series  of 
genera  and  species  which  resemble  our  Apatnra  Iris  In  manners  and  style  of  flight. 
These  live  in  the  crowns  of  the  forest-trees,  and  descend  only  to  tbe  ground  In  sunny 
places  to  suck  tbe  moisture  from  mud,  moist  sand,  or  ordure  on  the  forest-pathways, 
or  the  margins  of  pools  and  streams.  But  It  Is  the  males  almost  exclusively  that  have 
tills  latter  habit,  the  females  remaining  In  the  forest,  where  tbelr  mates  Join  them, 
afterthelr  summer  day'x  Heparation,  in  tbe  afternoons  when  the  sun  is  getting  low. 
The  males  In  very  many  of  these  species  are  macb  more  brightly  coloured  than  tbe 
females,  and  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous.  In  some  places,  during  the  One 
season  (Angnst  to  October),  they  assemble  by  hundreds,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
species  together,  of  the  most  varied  shapes  and  colours,  to  sport  about  In  mnddy 
places  exposed  to  tbe  morning  sun.  Catagrammae  and  Callltheae,  with  liveries  of  vel- 
rety  crimson  and  black,  or  sapphire  and  orange;  Eunicae.wlth  purple  hues  glancing  In 
tbe  Bunligbt  as  tbey  fly ;  swallow-tailed  Timetes  of  many  species ;  silky-green  Enhages ; 
blue,  white,  and  black  Meglstanes,  tailed  like  the  Charades  Jaslus  of  Enrope,  and  many 
other  kinds  less  conspicuous  In  colour  and  form,  are  all  seen  together,  either  settled  on 
the  ground  or  swiftly  flying  to  and  fro  above  It.  If  tbe  day  becomes  cloudy  or  windy, 
the  sensitive  creatures  gradually  betake  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Warm,  calm,  gleamy  weather  seems  the  most  favourable  to  their  appearance 
In  the  open  places,  a  few  females  sometimes  venturing  from  the  forest  at  those  times 
to  join  the  company. 

The  second  gronp  Is  formed  by  such  species  as,  having  similar  habits  to  those  of  the 
first  group,  never,  or  very  seldom,  leave  the  forest.  Most  of  the  richly  coloured  Epi- 
cal! ac  belong  to  this  category,  and  also  the  Tcincnes  and  others.  These  have,  like 
many  of  tbe  preceding,  a  rapid  and  irregular  flight,  tbe  males  settling  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  time  oD  foliage  where  a  ray  of  sunlight  pierces  the  shades.  The  third 
group  consists  of  species  allied  to  tbeLimenitea  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Hcterocliroae, 
many  kinds  of  Enliagls.  the  Pyrrhogyrac,  and  others,  all  of  which  fly  about  tbe  tower 
trees  In  thinned  parts  of  the  forest,  and  have  a  floating,  partly  horizontal,  and  wheel- 
ing flight.  If  they  are  disturbed  when  settled  on  a  leaf  near  the  ground,  they 
wheel  round  in  flying  ofl'and  settle  on  a  blgber  place,  and  so  on,  until  they  are  out  of 
reach.    Tbe  fourth  group,  also  shade-lovers,  are  sncb  as  settle  only  on  the  trunks  of 
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trees ;  tbeae  axe  the  Gjmecifte  and  CaUIzonKe,  which  hold  their  wtngs  erect  in  repose,  the 
Ectlmae  and  Fuidorae,  whose  wiDgs  are  partly  open,  partly  closed,  when  they  settle, 
and  the  Ageroniae,  which  exteDd  their  wings  flat  on  the  trtiDks  of  treea.  These  latter 
are  moat  pecnliartj  coloared,  and  differ  much  from  all  other  Nymphalhiae  in  their 
habits,  as  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  travels  Id  Brazil.  Lastly,  the  Bfth  group  Is 
composed  of  nameroos  genera  and  apeclctt  closely  related  to  oar  purple  Emperor, 
which  also  live  habltnally  In  the  forest,  but  have  a  most  rapid  flight,  and  settle  fre- 
qnently  on  outtttretched  branchea  or  foliage.  They  are  all  bold  creatures,  not  morlng 
from  their  perchM  until  driven  off,  and,  even  when  scared  away,  retoming  to  them 
after  a  few  minutes'  absence,  dashing  meanwhile  with  arrowy  swiftness  along  the 
foreat-alleys.  Snch  are  the  spcciea  of  Agrlas,  the  most  beautiful  genus  In  the  whole 
subfamily;  thePreponae,  the  Slderones  and  the  Paphlae, of  all  of  which  there  are 
nnmerous  species  In  the  Amazons  region,  some  of  them  extremely  common. 

Out  of  the  sixteen  known  forms  of  fossil  butterflies,  six  belong  to  this 
subfamily,  fire  of  them  from  American  dejH>Bit«. 

Tiible  of  tribe*  of  Nffrnphalitiae,  bated  on  the  egg. 

Sides  reticulate,  with  filamentous  projections Nympllftlldl. 

Sides  vertlnlly  ribbed  above,  without  aiam(!Dlou)i  projections. 
BIba  extending  from  base  to  summit  of  sides. 

Egg  broadly  domed  above,  the  summit  not  greatly  narrower  than  ttie  base;  ribs  gen- 
erally wllh  a  very  direct  course. 

Bibs  not  very  elevated,  of  about  equal  height  throughout  the  egg Apatttridl. 

Ribs  strongly  oompressed,  prominent,  much  higher  on  upper  than  on  lower  part  of 

egg VMieasldL 

E(^  rapidly  narrowing  in  upper  half,  sathaltheconstricledaodsubtnincatetopisvery 

much  narrower  than  the  base;  ribs  with  rather  an  uncertain  wavy  course 

ArgynnldL 
TertlcaiHbswanUng  on  basal  third  or  halt  of  sides HelitMldl. 

TtMe  oftribef,  bated  on  the  ealerptUar  at  birth. 
H^n  of  body  short,  not  longer  or  scarcely  longer  than  segments. 

Banged  papillae  of  body  inconspicuous,  equal Ap*tnridi. 

Banged  papillae  ol  body  conspicuous,  unequal NympballdL 

Hairs  of  body  long,  very  much  longer  than  segments. 

Course  of  ranged  papillae  distinctly  shifted  in  position  at  the  divisloa  line  between  thoracic 

and  abdomimal  B^ments ;  haira  not  xpiculiferouB Vuiesaldi. 

Coarse  ol  ranged  papillae  not  shifted  or  scarcely  shifted  In  position  tiirongbout ;  hairs  gen- 
erally splculUeroua. 

Hairs  delicately  tapering,  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  extremity ArgjiuUdl. 

Hairs  delicately  tapering  throughout,  flneiy  pointed H«lita»idl, 

Table  oftribet,  bated  on  the  mature  caterpillar.    ' 

Body  simply  pilose,  the  hairs  arising  from  papillae  Innumerable Ap«t«rMl- 

Body  anned  with  spines  or  tubercles,  with  only  scattered  papillae. 

Body  hunched,  furnished  irregularly  with  denticulate  or  sleilale  tubercles.. .NymphkUdL 
Body  uniform,  tumished  with  unitonn  or  very  nearly  uniform  series  of  horny  or  coria- 
ceous spines. 
Spines  homy,  armed  on  the  sides  with  scattered  needles,  and  terminating  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  Independent  thorn,  sligbily  smaller  at  base  than  the  apex  of  the  spine 

Some  of  the  spines  arranged  In  a  medlodorsal  row  (occasionally  reduced  to  a  single 
spine  or  a  mere  lenticular  wart,  found  only  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  abdominal 

segment);  lateral  needles  of  spines  often  mounted  on  prominent  spinules 

VaacMidL 
Hone  of  the  spines  arranged  In  a  medlodorsal  series;  lateral  needles  of  spine* 

mounted  on  slight  papillae  only ArSTuUdl. 

Spines  coriaceous,  armed  on  the  sides  with  crowded  needles,  no  apical  otte  holding  a 
distinctly  independent  position HeUtMsldl. 
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Table  of  tribes,  bated  on  the  chrgtiUU. 
Bead  projecting  Indepeodenti;  beyond,  end  dlitlnct  from,  the  thorax. 
Base  of  wings  witb  only  a  single  tubercle. 

HeHonotuui  witb  no  special  median  prominence ApAtnridL 

Hesonotum  with  a  prominent,  median,  compressed  tubercle NyinpliAlldL 

Bise  of  wings  with  a  pair  of  tubercles,  the  second  directly  below  the  highest  point  of 
mesonotum. 

Cremael«T  long,  slender,  tapering VuieasldL 

Crema«ter  ihort  and  stout ArgjntaldL 

Head  forming  aslngle  mass  with  the  moraz MeUtMldL 

Table  of  tribet,  bated  on  the  imago. 
Antennal  club  long  and  slender,  hardly  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  gradually  Incras- 
sated. 
Club  with  three  Interior  carinae;  precostal  nervure  of  hind  wings  arising  beyond  the  part- 
ing of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nerrures;  two  rows  of  spines  on  underside  of  latrt  tarsal 

joint;  clasps  of  male  abdominal  appendages  with  no  Interior  linger ApMarldl. 

Club  with  tour  inferior  carlnae ;  precostAl  nervure  of  hind  wlngsarlslng  opposite  tlie  part- 
ing of  the  coBlttI  and  subcostal  nervures;  lour  rows  of  spines  on  under  side  of  last  tarsal 

joint;  clasps  of  male  abdominal  appendages  wllb  an  interior  finger NymphBlldl. 

Antennal  club  short  and  stout,  tliree  or  more  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  more  or  less  abruptly 

Incrassated. 

Club  with  three  distinct  and  complete  carinae;  second  superior  subcostal  nerrule  of  foro 

wing  arising  before  the  tip  of  the  ceil;  two  rows  of  spines  on  under  side  of  last  tarsal 

joint(exceptlng  Vanessa,  which  baa  four);  last  fore-tarsal  joint  of  9  armed  with  a  pair 

ofspurs;  male  abdominal  appendages  closely  concealed  by  the  terminal  segment 

TanOMldl. 

Club  with  only  a  single  complete  carina,  or  none;  second  superior  subcostal  nervule  of 

tore  wing  arising  at  or  beyond,  rarely  before,  the  tip  of  tJie  cell ;  tour  rows  of  spines  on 

undersldeof  Inst  tarsal  joint;  last  foro-tarsal  joint  of  (  unarmed;  male  abdominal  appen* 

dages  exposed. 

Club  Bubepatulate,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  palpi  large  and  bushy,  the  last  joint 

extremely  short;  tibiae  and  tarsi  clothed  with  spines  above;  upper  organs  of  male 

abdominal  appendages  large Argyniildl. 

Club  about  three  or  four  Umes  as  long  as  broad ;  palpi  long  and  slender,  compact,  the 
last  joint  from  half  to  a  third  as  long  as  the  middle  Joint;  tarsi  destitute,  and  tibiae 
nearly  destitute  of  spines  above  ;  upper  organ  of  male  abdominal  appendages  small. 

Melltaeldl. 


TRIBE  APATURIDI. 


EMPERORS. 


Apaturides  Bolsduval ;  Apaturldae  Newman ;      Argonautae  Cramer. 

Apaturae  Butter.  Thysanuriform  stlrps  (pars)  HorsAeld. 

Paplllones  verslcolores  Wiener  Verzeichniss.       Paphianae  Swalnson. 


Aaogo  Head :  club  of  antennae  generally  long,  but  pretty  cleariy  marked,  Hllghtly 
depressed,  with  three  inferior  and  interior  carinatlons  on  the  nnkcd  portion.  Palpi 
moderately  slender  with  compact  veatlture,  together  forming aconlcally  pointed  beak; 
terminal  joint  very  small. 

Thorax :  second  Hnperior  subcostal  nervule  of  fore  wings  sometimes  arising  before, 
sometimes  scarcely  beyond,  the  tip  of  the  ceil,  the  base  of  the  third  sometimes  carried 
for  bock;  cell  open  or  closed;  when  closed,  the  vein  closing  it  strikes  the  median 
nervure  beyond  Its  second  divarication.    Precoatal  nervore  of  hind  wings  orlginattog 
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beyond  the  partiog  of  the  costs!  and  suhcoetol;  cell  open  or  very  feebl;  closed.  No 
»ndrocoiii&.  Tibiae  and  tarai  destitnt«  of  spines  above,  bntwltha  single  row  of  spines 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Inner  sarface ;  two  rows  of  spines  on  the  nnder  snrface  of 
the  terminal  tarsal  joint,  the  outer  rows  being  absent.  Fore  tarsi  of  female  composed 
of  Ave  joints,  all  armed  apicall;  wltb  similar  8pnrs;  apical  joint  In  male  armed  with  a 
single  terminal  hook  or  spine. 

Abdomen :  appendages  of  male  much  simpler  than  in  the  other  tribes ;  npper  organ 
small,  simple,  vritha  small  central  hook,  sometimes  notched.  Clasps  very  lai^e,  simple, 
ovate,  bearing  a  slight  appendage  at  the  tip  and  without  the  Interior  flnger. 

Bgg.  Compact,  subglobular,  of  nearly  equal  helghth  and  breadth,  furnished  vrith 
many,  vertical  ribs  of  no  great  elevation  and  equal  throughout 

CatMpUlax  at  blrtb.  Head  uniform,  of  abont  the  width  of  the  body;  the  latter 
covered  with  ranged,  equal  and  minute  papillae,  bearing  simple  hairs,  not  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  body,  or  even  the  length  of  the  segments. 

Matore  oatarplUai.  Head  mnch  larger  than  succeeding  segmeDt.armed  above  with 
two  or  more  stont  generall;  very  conspicuous  thorns.  Bod;  cylindrical  or  sublims- 
clforra,  tapering  toward  either  extremity,  sometimes  much  larger  and  even  abrupt  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  abdominal  area,  the  terminal  segment  generally  ending  In  a 
pair  of  tapering  points,  as  In  Satyrlnac;  surface  covered  only  with  minute  grannlatlons 
arranged  with  more  or  less  r^nlarity,  bearing  exceedingly  short  hiOrs.  Abdominal 
Mgmeuts  divided  by  transverse  creases  Into  generally  four,  sometimes  five  sections,  of 
wMch  the  anterior  is  the  largest,  the  others  subeqnal. 

duyaallB.  Head  projecting  beyond  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Base  of  the 
wings  with  only  a  single  rounded  tubercle ;  dorsnm  of  me^othorax  regnlarly  rounded 
and  nnlfonnly  carinate;  dorsum  of  abdomen  sometimes  Htrongly  carinate,  sometimes 
not,  but  without  conspicuous  longitudinal  carinac  or  tnbercles  on  separate  segments, 
but  sometimes  with  a  transverse  carina  on  fourth  segment;  cremaster  conspicuous, 
of  very  variable  form. 

This  ie  a  somewhat  anomalous  or  aberrant  tribe  of  the  Nymphalinae, 
showing,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  many  marked  affinities  to  the  Satyri- 
nae.  The  egg  for  iaatance  diflers  from  those  of  all  other  Nymphalinae 
with  vertical  ribe,  in  that  these  ribs  are  not  more  elevated  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  half ;  the  caterpillar  at  birth  is  clothed  tike  the  Euploeinae 
with  comparatively  short  hairs,  but  all  the  papillae  upon  the  surface  are 
of  similar  character  and  size  ;  the  mature  caterpillar  strikingly  resembles 
the  Satyrinae  in  the  clothing  and  general  form  of  the  body,  and  even  gen- 
erally though  not  universally  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  terminal  segment, 
eo  characteristic  of  the  Satyiioae.  The  chrysalis  again  is  unlike  that  of 
the  Nymphalidi,  to  which  the  imago  is  certainly  more  nearly  allied,  in  that 
it  possesses  no  conspicuous  discontinuous  prominences  such  as  tubercles, 
and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  has  a  mediodorsal  carina  like  the  Liby- 
thaeinae,  sometimes  a  transverse  abdominal  carina  like  the  Euploeinae  or 
some  Melitaeidi. 

The  butterflies  are  mostly  of  a  dark  color,  although  dull  yellow  and 
tawny  tints  are  often  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  ;  the  under 
nde  is  almost  always  pale  brown,  enlivened  by  darker  and  brighter  mark- 
ings, which  often  take  the  form  of  ocellated  spots ;  the  wings  are  generally 
somewhat  ialcate,  indicating  a  strong  and  vigorous  Sight ;  many  of  the 
species  are  particularly  fond  of  elevated  positions  and  as  a  rule  are  accu»- 
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tometl  to  fly  higher  than  most  butterflies.     Constant,  writing  of  the  Euro- 
pean species  of  A|atura  says  (Cat.  lep.  Saone-et-Loire,  31)  : — 

They  seldom  le&ve  the  grand  rontea,  and  the  avennex  of  loftj  forests.  Far  from 
seeking  (lowers  like  other  dlarnaL«.  thej  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Juices  wUcli 
exade  from  wounded  trees,  excrement  of  every  kind  and  even  putrtfylng  carcassea  of 
animals.  One  must  hunt  them  in  the  momin);.  for  It  is  only  then  tliat  they  lower  them- 
selves HUfflclentl;  In  their  flight  to  be  taken  by  the  net. 

"They  never  meet,"  says  Haworth,  "without  a  battle,  flying  upwards 
all  the  while  and  combating  with  each  other  as  much  aa  poaeible ; , after 
which  they  will  frcfiuently  return  to  the  identical  sprigs  from  which  they 
ascended."  The  flight  of  Potamis  ilia  is  described  by  Meyer  Diir  as 
resembling  that  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees, 
sweeps  majestically  in  the  air  with  occasional  movements  of  the  wings, 
allows  itself  to  descend  gradually,  flaps  its  wings  again  as  if  spying  out 
danger  and  then  flies  fitfully  backward  and  forward  untU  it  alights  on  the 
very  spot  of  moist  earth  which  it  bad  left  a  few  minutes  before,  and  where 
it  will  finally  become  a  sure  prey  to  its  dangerous  persecutor — the  ento- 
mologist. 

The  butterflies  arc  principally  confined  tu  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
globe,  but  a  few  penetrate  to  the  tem{>erate  zone ;  both  worlds  nourish 
tbem,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three  genera  in  North  America. 

The  egg  of  the  £uro[>ean  Potamis  iris  is  described  as  resembling  "a 
fossil  Echinus  which  has  lost  its  spines  ;"  but  that  of  our  species  of  Chlo- 
rip|)e  closely  resembles  those  of  some  Satyrinae.  The  caterpillars  at  birth 
are  remarkable  for  the  brevity  of  the  ranged  hairs  which  cover  them ; 
when  mature  they  are  devoid  of  any  prominences  or  heavy  armature  upon 
the  body,  being  clothed  only  with  short  hairs,  but  the  head  is  usually 
crowned  with  conspicuous  tubercles ;  the  body  tapers  considerably  toward 
either  extremity  and  causes  the  head  to  appear  unusually  large ;  they  live 
singly  when  full  grown  (although  the  e^s  are  sometimes  Imd  in  masses 
and  they  are  then  gregarious  in  cariy  life)  and  often  weave  from  the  leaf  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  feed  a  little  nest,  in  which,  when  not  feeding,  they 
remain  concealed.  They  are  very  sluggish  and  when  in  motion  keep  the 
head  in  constant  movement  to  one  side  and  the  other.  Newman  (Illustr. 
nat.  hist.  Brit.  Butt.,  73)  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  the  habits  of  the 
European  P.  iris : — 

A  portion  of  the  leaf  Is  consumed  every  day.  bat  the  mld-ilb  is  left  intact;  and  the 
little  creature,  when  rcstiog  from  Its  alimentary  labours,  climbs  to  the  denuded  bristle- 
like  tip  of  this  inld-rlb,  and  there  remains  perfectly  motionless,  with  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity r^sed.  .  .  .  The  lathof  NovcraberltdesceDdcdfromtheleaf,and,covet1ngwUh 
Bilk  the  rind  of  the  twig  Immcd lately  below  thcattachment  of  the  leaf,  grasped  this 
web  firmly  with  Its  claspcrs,  stretched  Itself  out  at  full  length,  with  Its  horns  porTect«d 
before  It,  and  thus  settled  Itself  down  to  endure  the  winter's  cold  an<l  the  wlDt«r's 
storms.  This  Is  always  tbeca-ic;  Its  mndux  opfrandi  is  the  ssme  whether  tn  a  state  of 
natnre  or  In  the  vivarium  of  an  entomologist.  Instinct,  that  Infallible  and  Inscrutable 
guide,  tells  the  unreasoning  catcrplUar  tbat  dehiscence  of  the  leaf  stalk  will  take  place 
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after  tbe  Omt  frost  and  that  the  leaf  will  fall  to  the  ground :  the  leaf  does  fall,  bat 
not  until  its  faUtng  is  a  matter  of  IndltTerence  to  the  caterpillar;  not  nntll  the  cater- 
pillar has  attached  Itself  so  Orml;  to  the  twig  that  oeither  Triad  nor  rain  can  remove  It. 

A  South  American  species  is  described  by  Miillcr  with  similar  eating 
habits,  which  also  resemble  those  of  our  native  Anaea,  but  the  apeciee  of 
Chlorippe,  as  will  be  seen,  act  very  differently.  The  chrysalids  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Satyrinae.  The  insecle  appear  to  be 
commonly  single  brooded  and  to  pass  the  winter,  either,  as  stated  above, 
in  the  caterpUlar  state  or  as  butterflies. 

Some  of  the  most  showy  of  butterflies  belong  to  this  group,  their  upper 
surface  resplendent  with  gloeay  purple  and  blue  reflections,  most  strikiugly 
exhibited  by  the  males.  Our  own  species  have  warm  tints  but  are  not  ex- 
ceptionally showy.  Among  the  south  Asiatic  species  there  is  one  which 
appears  to  mimic  another  Xymphalideous  genus,  Athyma,  belonging  to 
the  Xymphalidi,  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  same 
Athyma  also  mimicked  by  other  genera  and  therefore  presumably  "pro- 
tected." The  mimicry  can  be  of  service  to  it,  however,  only  when  the 
wings  are  expanded,  as  in  sailing,  as  the  mimicry  is  confined  to  the  upper 
side.  Its  position  at  rest  is  unknown,  but  if  it  should  prove  to  rest  with 
wide  open  wings  while  its  congeners  do  not,  the  case  would  be  vastly 
strengthened. 

Only  one  genus  of  the  tribe  occurs  in  eastern  North  America. 

CHLORIPPE  BOISDUVAL. 

Chlorippe  Boisd.,  Doubl.,  LUt.   Lep.    Brit.  Aptilura  (pan)  Auctonim. 

mm.,  lOe  nS44).  (N'oi  Doxomps  Hubn.) 
Dozocopa    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  sjet.  lep.,  T)ff>e.—Piip.  agaAina  Cramtr. 

1:80(1665). 

Butti  , 
Over  flowers  tbou  Hittest  tree. 
Dew  and  blosiioin  food  for  tliee, 
Tbfiiflf  a  bloHijuu,  flviiii:  leaf; 
Who  purplf^l  Ihee  by  rosv  fint^r»' 

Tourb  mbrielt 

Was  it  a  sylph,  thai  thy  sweet  dress 

Did  so  impress  f 
Ot  iiiorniDg  odors  moulded  doe 
Tbv  beautv  for  one  dsT  to  shine; 
O  little  soul,  and  thy  iimall  heart 
BeHtH  t|ukkly  'neath  my  Angers  there, 

And  feels  death's  smart. 

Fly  hence,  O  little  soul,  and  be 

Brliiht  and  free; 
An  Iniaye  of  that  later  birth, 
Wben  nian,  the  chrysalli'  of  earth. 
Like  tbec.  a  zephyr  shnll  lieoome, 
Aod  kUa  la  odor,  dew,  and  buney, 

Every  blooui. 

J.V.B.  —  Afl^Berder. 

Imaco-  Head  (53: 10)  large,  pretty  unlfonnlyand  densely  clothed  with  not  very  long 
baire.    I'ront  pretty  nntfonnly  tumid.  Hllghtl;  fuller  beneath,  all  tbe  sides  pretty  abrupt. 
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•a  broad  as  high,  a  Utile  narrower  than  the  eyes ;  npper  edge  Iiolloweil  Id  front  of  the 
antennae,  the  middle  protnberance  thus  fonoed  well  rounded;  lower  edge  broadly 
rounded.  Vertex  transverse,  tumid,  well  rounded  behind,  hollowed  In  front  behind 
the  antennae,  extending  forward  between  them  and  angulated;  connected  with  the 
front  by  a  very  narrow  and  very  deep  channel  between  the  antennae,  the  sides  of  which 
are  very  high  and  diverge,  partially  Hurronndlng  the  antennae.  Byes  pretty  large,  fnll, 
naked.  Antennae  Inserted  in  the  mlddleof  the  summit,  in  very  deep,  nearly  connected 
pits,  their  Interior  bases  scarcely  separated,  their  exterior  close  upon  the  margin  of 
the  eyes ;  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-six  Joints,  the 
terminal  fourteen  of  which  expand  very  gradually  Into  a  cylindrical  clnb,  constantly 
aufcmenting  in  size,  a  little  flattened  beneath  an<l  furnished  with  an  Indistinct  carina ; 
the  last  four  or  Qve  joints,  where  tlie  club  diminishes  In  size,  have  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, being  Diuch  broader  on  the  Interior  than  on  the  exterior  side,  thus  causing  them 
to  face  more  and  more  outwartl.  withont  much  affecting  the  shape  of  the  antenna 
Itself,  the  tip  of  which  Is  bluntly  rounded,  a  little  angulated  at  the  outer  terminal 
angle,  where  the  tip  lies;  the  dab  Is  from  three  to  fourtlmes  broader  than  the  stalk  and 
fnlly  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  Palpi  moderately  stout,  scarcely  half  as  long  again 
as  the  eye.  the  terminal  Joint  very  small,  scaroely  more  tlian  an  eighth  the  length 
of  the  middle  Joint,  the  lower  portion  of  the  basal  joint  and  the  outer  half  of  the 
npper  surface  of  the  middle  Joint  furnished  with  pretty  long  projecting  h^rs  and 

Prothoracic  lobes  large,  tumid,  well  rounded,  diminishing  a  little  exteriorly,  about 
three  times  broader  tlian  long  and  apparently  longer  than  high.  Patagia  very  little 
convex,  broad  and  well  roimded  at  the  base,  tapering  rapidly  in  the  basal  half,  beyond 
nearly  equal,  curving  slightly  downward,  the  tip  sharply  rounded,  the  whole  fully 
three  times  as  long  as  broad. 

Fore  wings  (38 :  II)  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  slightly  and 
pretty  regularly  convex,  a  little  more  curved  near  the  apex,  the  oater  angle  rather 
abrupt,  the  outer  margin  strongly  sinuous,  particularly  In  the  male,  the  npper  tbU-d  — 
above  the  middle  of  lower  subcostal  interspace— considerably  produced,  its  margin 
nearly  straight  and  at  right  angles  with  the  apical  portion  of  the  costal  margin ;  behind 
this,  receding  wlthawell  rounded  carve,  the  lower  third  being  slightly  convex,  thelower 
outer  angle  well  rounded;  Inner  margin  straight.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule 
arising  at  a  short  distance  before  the  extremity  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cell;  the 
second  originating  at  an  eqnal  distance  beyond  the  same ;  the  third  starting  at  a  little 
less  than  half  way  from  the  second  to  the  fourth ;  the  fourth  at  about  two-thlrda  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  flrst  to  the  onter  margin ;  cell  open. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  strongly  expanded  at  the  base  and  roundly  bent 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  beyond  which  It  is  scaroely  convex,  the  onter  angle  well 
rounded ;  outer  margin  more  or  less  sinuous,  the  whole  subcostal  region  uid  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  margin  being  roundly  and  broadly  prominent,  —  in  our  species  considera- 
bly so,  the  latter  projection  almost  forming  a  broad  tall  (i7),  or  considerably  and  pretty 
regularly  rounded,  slightly  fuller  from  the  middle  subcostal  to  the  middle  median 
nervule  ( $ ) ,  in  both  a  little  crenulate ;  inner  margin  strongly  expanded  at  the  base, 
beyond  slightly  convex,  the  apical  fourth  a  little  and  roundly  emar^ate,  the  outer 
angle  rounded  off.  Frecostal  vein  arising  a  very  little  beyond  the  divarication  of  the 
subcostal  from  the  costal,  curved  strongly  outward;  cell  closed. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical.  In  the  male  clothed,  especially  on  the  Inner  side,  with 
some  long  hairs  which  do  not  project  greatly  from  the  leg,  the  tibiae  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae ;  tarsi  either  fully  as  long  as  the  tibia,  composed  of  but 
one  tapering  Joint,  armed  at  tip  with  a  minute  apical  thorn  (i);  or  but  little  moro 
than  half  as  long  as  the  tibia,  distinctly  divided,  as  seen  without  denudation,  Into  Ave 
joints  of  nearly  eqnal  diameter,  the  basal  Joint  nearly  twice  as  long  as  all  the  rest  together 
the  others  nearly  e((ual,  all  furnished  beneath  with  apalrof  small,  short,  rather  slender 
apical  Hplnes  ($).  Middle  and  hind  tibiae  of  equal  length,  furnished  on  either  side 
beneath  with  a  row  of  short  and  slender,  scarcely  diverging,  not  very  frequent  spines, 
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the  i^ilcal  pair  prolonged  into  slender  bot  not  veiy  long  spars.  Tarsi  having  tiie 
ImmJ  joint  neulj  as  ioag  as  all  the  rest  together,  the  three  following  decreasing  reg- 
nlari;  in  iengtik,  the  Ofth  as  long  as  the  second  -,  the  taisi  are  provided  beneath  with 
foor  (the  tennlnal  Joint  with  only  two)  rows  of  short  and  slender  small  spines,  the 
apical  OUM  of  each  Joint  a  Uttle  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  of  moderate  size,  com- 
pressed, rather  slender,  strongi;  curved,"  Oneiy  pointed.  Paronychia  very  slender, 
delicate,  tapering,  sUgbtly  carved,  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Polvlllus  small,  trans- 
Terse,  very  narrow,  with  a  small  roonded  projection  in  front 

Uale  appendages  of  the  abdomen :  npper  o^^n  with  the  iHtdy  pretty  broadly 
rounded  laterally,  scarcely  arched  longitadinaliy ;  hook  depressed,  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  l>ody  and  nearly  half  as  broad,  separated  from  It  by  a  broad  snlcation, 
constricted  a  little  at  the  base  and  notched  at  the  tip.  Clasps  gently  and  regularly 
tomld,  fonned  of  a  thin  vertical  plate,  directed  upward  as  well  as  backward,  aboat 
two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  broad,  oval  or  broadly  foslform,  the  lower  border 
Tonnded,  the  npper  anguiated,  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  little  hook. 

Bgg.  Snbglobular,  of  nearly  eqoal  height  and  breadth,  the  base  rounded,  except  la 
the  Qattenedmiddle  half,  the  snmmlt  very  broadly  and  regnlarly  convex;  aides  from 
base  to  mlcropyle  rosette  with  neariy  equal,  not  greatly  elevated,  nor  strongly  com- 
pressed vertical  ribs,  IS-SO  In  number,  connected  by  numerouB  very  f^nt  and  delicate 
cross  lines.  Hicropyle  rosette  rather  la^e,  composed  of  numerous  subequal,  rather 
regulariy  pentagonal  or  liexagonal  eellit,  whose  diameter  toward  tlie  outside  Is  aboat 
the  height  of  the  quadrate  cells  beyond,  but  diminishes  In  approaching  the  centre. 

Cataiplllar  at  Urtb.  Head  smooth  and  rounded,  withoat  tut>ercle3.  Body  with 
r^nlarly  distributed  papillae,  each  giving  rise  to  a  simple  delicate  hair  not  longer  than 
tike  segments,  the  papillae  arranged  (so  far  as  can  be  Judged  from  Edwards's  Dgnres) 
In  the  following  manner:  a  subdorsal  series  anteriorly  placed;  a  snpralaterat  placed 
just  behind  the  middle ;  an  luf  ralateral  anterioriy  placed,—  all  these  with  one  to  a  seg- 
ment In  each  row ;  and  a  stigmatal  series  with  two  to  a  segment. 

Matnxa  caterpillaT.  Head  sabqnadrat«,  strongly  appressed,  slightly  deeper  below 
than  atwve,  the  summit  crowned  by  a  pair  of  strongly  divergent,  otherwise  erect, 
strong,  coronal  spines,  no  longer  than  the  height  of  the  head,  famished  with  many 
stout  and  elongated  radiating  spinules,  and  the  posterior  Dank  of  the  cheeks  with  a 
frill  of  simple,  elongated,  curving  spines.  Frontal  triangle  hardly  twice  a  high  as 
basal  breadth,  scarcely  reaching  half  way  to  sammit.  Ocelli  six  In  nnml>er,  five 
arranged  in  a  very  shallow  curve,  the  flrst  four  equidistant  and  approximate,  the 
fourth  midway  between  the  first  and  fifth,  the  sixth  posterior  to  the  fourth,  superior 
to  the  fifth  and  eqaldistant  from  both,  the  connecthig  lines  forming  a  right  angle. 
Body  segments  obscurely  divided  Into  four  subaegments  by  slight  plications,  the 
anterior  lieing  the  longest,  the  second  next,  the  third  and  fourth  equal,  and  together 
slightly  longer  than  the  first,  all  abundantly  and  sabeqnally  supplied  with  very  irregu- 
larly distributed,  larger  and  smaller,  mlnate,  snbconlcal  or  spherical  papillae,  slightly 
more  namerons  along  slender  supralateral  and  Inf  rastlgmatal  lines,  the  larger  papillae 
nearly  half  as  laige  as  the  spiracles,  and  each  furnished  with  a  simple  delicate  hair  as 
long  as  Itself. 

Chiraalla.  Stronglycompressed,beingtwlceas  high  as  broad,  dorsallycarlnate,  with 
strongly  arched  abdomen,  and  a  distinctly  arched,  but  not  greatly  elevated  mesonotum; 
anterioriy  the  dorsal  carina  terminates  with  the  thorax,  and  Is  sapplemented  by  a  pair 
of  sabdorsal  carlnae  (as  long  as  the  space  between  their  tips)  which  run  from  the  tip 
of  the  slender,  trigonal,  pointed,  ocellar  tubercles  toward,  but  not  to,  the  middle  of  the 
mesonotum.  The  inner  edge  of  the  wing-cases  \a  also  carinate,  and  the  lower  sorface 
of  the  body  Bat,  as  if  appressed  to  a  flat  surface  In  hanging,  the  wings  not  being  at 
all  protuberant,  and  the  surface,  from  below  the  basal  wing  tubercle  to  the  cremaster, 
forming  a  single  straight  line.  Cremaster  very  remarkable,  forming  a  flattened  disk 
on  this  same  line,  extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  last  segment  proper  as  a  depressed, 
triangular,  pointed  protuberance,  with  strongly  marked  sides,  its  Inferior  surface 
malted  by  two  very  long,  parallel  and  ^iproxlmate,  but  anteriorly  divergent  ridges. 
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Btndded  with  hooks,  b;  means  of  whicb  the  chrys&lls  attached  to  the  nnder  surface 
of  an;  object  may  He  wtth  Its  ventral  surface  parallel  to  the  plane  of  snpport,  al- 
though iiDfariilshed  with  a  median  girth. 

This  genus  appears  to  be  confined  to  tlie  southern  United  States, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  perhaps  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
^-each  having  its  peculiar  species.  In  Europe  it  is  replaced  by  the  allied 
genus  Potamis,  but  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  even  the  tribe  appears  to  be 
wholly  wanting.  In  the  eastern  United  States  the  genus  is  represented  by 
several  species,  two  of  which  seem  to  occur  aide  by  side  m  nearly  all 
localities,  but  only  one  of  which  has  been  found  so  near  New  England 
as  to  be  properly  admitted  to  this  part  of  our  work.  The  butterflies  are 
of  medium  size,  their  fore  wings  somewhat  produced  at  the  apex,  the  outer 
margin  sinuate  ;  the  outer  margin  of  the  hind  wings  is  also  sinuate  in  the 
male  but  rounded  in  the  female.  They  are  more  or  less  dork  tawny  col- 
ored above,  varied  with  (iiscous  and  pinkbh  brown  below  and  Aimished 
on  the  bind  wings  with  a  submarginal  scries  of  rather  small,  sometimes 
ocellate  rounded  spots ;  sometimes  a  large  spot  is  simOarly  situated  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  fore  wing,  previous  to  which  is  a  sinuate  series  of  pale 
markings  crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing. 

The  species  are  single  or  double  brooded,  sometimes  dimorphic  but  not 
seasonally  dimorphic,  and  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  state  aft«r  the 
second  or  third  moult.  The  caterpillars  are  more  or  less  gregarious  in 
early  life,  but  afterward  live  separately  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  in 
slight  concealment,  made  by  causing  the  sides  of  a  leaf  or  bunch  of  leaves 
to  curl  so  as  to  leave  them  exposed  only  above.  Swarms  of  one  of  our 
species  appeared  in  the  southern  states  in  1687. 

The  eggs  are  subglobular  but  flattened  at  base  and  depressed  at  summit, 
with  numerous,  rather  coarse  but  straight,  vertical  ribs,  and  are  laid  in 
larger  or  smaller  clusters,  varying  with  the  species. 

The  caterpillars  at  birth  have  a  regularly  rounded  head  without  coronal 
tubercles,  and  a  body  of  about  the  same  width  with  longitudinal  series  of 
minute  papillae,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  of  the  three  rows  on  either  side 
above  tiie  spiracles,  each  emitting  a  short  hair. 

The  mature  caterpillars  have  a  bristling  head  much  larger  than  the  seg- 
ment behind  it,  with  large  and  stout  coronal  tubercles,  having  coarse  long 
spinules  and  a  frill  of  curving,  coarse  and  long  spines ;  their  body  tapers 
either  way  from  the  middle,  and  is  shagreencd  and  striped  longitudinally 
and  obliquely.     They  feed  on  Ardisia,  Celtis,  Cascaria,  etc. 

The  cbrysalids  are  strongly  compressed  and  dorsally  carinate,  with  a 
very  high  abdomen  and  lesser  but  distinct  mosoDotal  arch,  the  ocellar 
tubercles  not  very  long,  trigonal,  slender  and  pointed,  the  ventral  surface 
straight  and  the  cremaster  of  excessive  length,  its  ventral  ridges  armed 
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througliout  with  hooks,  which,  with  the  rigidity  of  the  abdomen,  allow  it 
to  hang  in  an  oblique  poeitioD. 

Although  closely  allied  to  the  GnropeaD  Potamis  (Apatura  Auct.), 
Chlorippe  is  clearly  distinct  in  every  point  of  comparable  structure.  The 
imago  has  slenderer  antennae  with  a  shorter  and  more  abrupt  club,  slenderer 
and  briefer  palpi,  and  there  are  many  other  differences  in  the  legs  and  the 
form  and  neuration  of  the  winga.  The  mature  caterpillar  is  remarkable 
for  its  frill  of  spines  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  far  briefer  but  much  more 
bristling  coronal  tubercle  and  the  stouter  frontal  triangle,  as  well  as  in  the 
division  of  the  body  segments  into  four  and  not  five  subse^pnents,  the 
coarser  pi^illae  and  their  occasional  definite  arrangement.  The  chiyaalids 
also  differ  in  their  prominent  mesonotum,  strtughter  ventral  surface  and  the 
shorter  ocellar  tubercles. 

Only  one  epet^es  is  found  in  or  near  New  England,  Mr.  Edwards  after- 
wards correcting  his  statement  that  C.  celtis  occurred  there.  The  food- 
plant  of  both,  the  hackberry,  is,  however,  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  at  least  as  far  north  as  Springfield,  though  rarely. 


EXCURSUS  VII.— THE  ANCESTRY  OF  BUTTERFLIES; 
THE  PRIMAEVAL  FORM. 

...    all  jrou  reatlera  UUnsB, 
Tbat  duice  and  tourney  Id  the  Selds  of  ilr: 
Toil,  Psycbe'B  postnuui,  trim  and  deboiudr, 
Wttli  eye-like  freeklea  od  your  brancU  wliigi ; 

Tour  secret  'b  out  I    I  know  you  (or  the  souls 
Of  all  ligbt  loTes  that  ever  uiuei)  heart&che, 
Still  dancing  suit  as  some  new  beauty  toles  I 
Nor  can  you  e'er  your  flitting  waya  forsake, 
Till  the  juat  wlndB  strip  off  your  painted  stolee. 
And  ttre  le&vei  follon  lo  your  downward  wake. 

£i>rrH  H.  Thoku. 

In  the  history  of  human  life  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  indi- 
viduals are  bom  and  perish,  while  families  survive ;  families  die  out,  while 
nations  continue  to  exist ;  nations  also  have  their  limits,  and  mankind 
outlives  them. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  past  history  of  life  in  general,  revealed  to  us 
in  the  stony  book  of  nature.  Species  come  and  go,  while  genera  still 
mainiAin  their  ground ;  and,  in  their  various  times,  genera,  families,  and 
orders  of  animals  appear  and  disappear,  while  the  groups  higher  than  they 
outlive  them.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  existing  members  of  any 
group  are  but  the  merest  fragment  of  its  true  whole ;  and  yet  it  is  in 
large  measure  from  this  fragment  that  we  must  deduce  the  true  character 
and  relations  of  the  group,  as  well  as  its  past  history.      Kowhere  is  this 
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more  conspicuous  than  in  the  butterflies.  There  ore  probably  at  least  ten 
thousand  species  now  living ;  countless  myriads  must  have  enlivened  th« 
face  of  nature  in  past  ages ;  yet  less  than  twenty  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state ;  and  these  fossil  remains  are  so  recent  in  geologic  time,  and 
so  similar  in  structure  to  existing  forms,  that  we  only  seem  to  be  carrying 
the  present  state  of  things  a  stage  or  two  farther  hack,  and  becoming  no 
wiser  than  before  concerning  the  ancestry  of  the  group.  We  need  only 
say  that  the  Lepidoptera  as  a  whole  go  back  to  the  Jura,  but  that  no 
butterfly  has  been  found  before  the  tertiaries.  It  ia  not,  however,  with 
the  ancestry  of  the  Lepidoptera  as  a  whole  that  we  are  concerned,  but 
only  with  the  highest  members  of  the  order,  the  families  of  butterflies. 

Since,  then,  paleontology  refuses  her  aid,  we  must  look  within  the 
limits  of  the  group  itself  for  indications  of  its  past  history.  In  the  New 
Zoology,  classification  and  ancestry  go  hand  in  hand ;  indeed  it  is  only  as 
present  structure  gives  us  a  clue  to  past  history  th^  it  possesses  much  in- 
terest ;  and  habit  and  modes  of  life  have  such  close  connection  with  struc- 
ture that  they  bear  willing  testimony  where  formerly  they  were  debarred  a 
hearing.  Our  classifications  are  only  expressions  of  confessedly  imperfect 
attempts  to  represent  the  natural  affinities  of  animals,  and  natural 
affinity  is  but  another  term  for  blood  relationship,  more  or  less  remote. 
It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  these  days,  to  consider  classification  without 
assuming  as  a  postulate  that  it  is  a  present  expression  of  a  past  history ; 
and  in  that  light  no  single  feature  is  wanting  in  interest.  In  fact,  nothing 
in  nature  is  without  its  meaning,  its  connection  with  the  past ;  and  though 
in  itself  alone  we  may  despise  a  senseless  stupid  tact,  yet  when  it  is  placed 
beside  others,  with  which  it  has  harmonious  relations,  it  becomes  Iruitfnl 
m  meaning. 

Drawing  then  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  special  structure  of  butterflies 
as  it  is  developed  in  this  work,  let  us  first  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
primeval  butterfly  when  it  has  so  Oir  advanced  in  structure  toward  the 
tribes  at  present  existing  as  to  be  fairly  butterfly  and  not  moth.  This 
original  form  must  have  possessed  not  only  most  of  the  features  of  the 
lowest  fiimily,  but  also,  in  a  nascent  condition  as  it  were,  all  or  nearly  all 
the  characters  now  common  to  the  group,  or  which  exist  under  some 
modified  form  in  this  or  that  offshoot,  such  special  peculiarities  being  sub- 
sequent, more  individualized  developments  of  the  ancestral  type.  With 
this  clue,  a  careliil  study  of  the  structure  of  each  stage  will  give  a  result 
not  far  removed  from  the  following. 

The  egg  was  globular,  with  flattened  base,  its  surface  nearly  smooth, 
but  covered  with  faint  reticulations,  growing  more  minute  next  the  micro- 
pyle,  which  formed  a  series  of  a  few  kite-shaped  cells  arranged  sym- 
metrically around  a  common  centre. 

The  caterpillar  had  a  large,  smooth,  rounded  head,  a  body  composed  of 
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thirteeo  e^^entB,  nearly  uniform  in  size,  the  first  of  them  bearing  a 
chitinous  dorsal  shield,  the  first  three  a  piur  of  homy  legs,  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  and  the  last  segments  a  pair  of  fleshy  legs,  spiracles  upon  all  the 
segments  except  the  last  two,  but  those  of  the  second  and  third  in  a  very 
rudimentary  condition,  so  as  to  be  physiologically  useless.  The  surface  of 
the  body  was  covered  profiisely  with  little  papillae,  firom  each  of  which 
sprung  a  minute  eimple  hair.  The  new-bom  caterpillar,  however,  dif- 
fered perhaps  in  this  respect  from  the  full-grown,  in  that  its  body  was 
furnished  with  short  club-«haped  hairs  arranged  in  dorsal,  laterodorsal, 
and  substigmatal  series,  their  being  two  appendages  to  a  segment  in  the 
lower  series,  and  one  to  a  segment  in  ^e  others.  In  short,  a  form  of 
hypennetamorphosis  was  already  established  in  a  simple  condition. 

Soo,  too,  metamorphosis  was  complete,  and  the  chrysalis  a  perfect 
mummy  with  ensheathed  limbs,  its  contours  smooth,  the  head  rounded, 
the  ventral  outline  of  the  abdomen  as  curved  as  the  dorsal,  and  the  tail 
somewhat  pointed  ;  it  was  protected  by  a  slight  cocoon,  and  also  secured 
within,  in  a  definite  position,  by  attachment  at  the  tail  and  a  girt  around 
the  middle. 

The  butterfly  was  heavy-bodied  and  covered  with  scales  and  hairs. 
The  head  was  broad,  the  antennae  did  not  encroach  upon  the  eyes  and  were 
moderately  long  and  clubbed  just  before  the  tip  ;  the  club  was  about  three 
times  longer  than  broad,  curved  at  the  base,  and  tapering  but  not 
hooked  at  the  tip ;  the  tongue  was  about  as  long  as  the  body,  with  simple 
inconspicuous  papillae  near  the  tip  ;  the  labial  palpi  were  bushy  and  rather 
long,  the  apical  joint  smaller  than  the  others,  and  directed  forward. 

The  front  wings  were  somewhat  triangular,  twice  as  long  aa  broad, 
with  rather  a  pointed  apex ;  and  the  hind  wings  rounded  triangular,  of 
about  equal  length  and  breadth.  In  the  neuration  of  the  former  the  costal 
and  subcostal  veins,  with  the  upper  branches  of  the  latter,  were  closely 
crawded  toward  the  front  edge,  at  the  middle  of  which  the  costal  vein 
terminated :  the  subcostal  vein  ran  to  the  outer  border  just  below  the  apex 
of  the  wing  and  bad  four  upi)er  branches  and  one  lower  branch,  none  of 
them  forked,  the  last  upper  branch  striking  the  front  edge  just  before  the 
tip  of  the  wing ;  the  median  had  four  equidistant  branches,  the  last 
branch  uniting  by  a  cross  vein  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing  with 
the  lowest  subcostal  branch ;  the  submedian  ran  to  the  inner  angle  and 
the  internal  was  soon  lost  in  the  membrane.  In  the  neuration  of  the  hind 
wing  the  subcostal  and  median  veins  with  their  branches  occupied  the 
middle  and  larger  part  of  the  wing ;  each  divided  into  three  branches,  all, 
excepting  perhaps  the  first  branch  of  the  subcostal  vein,  originating  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  open  cell ;  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  were  con- 
nate at  the  base,  suddenly  diverging  when  tJiey  parted,  the  former  just 
reaching  the  costal  margin,  but  not  extending  beyond  it;  the  s 
and  internal  were  simple  and  of  nearly  equal  length. 
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All  the  legs  were  perfectly  developed,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  epined  below, 
the  latter  also  fiimighed  with  a  pair  of  longer  spiaes  at  the  tip  and  middle 
of  all  the  legs  ;  the  tarsi  were  longer  than  the  tibia,  the  first  joint  aa  long 
SB  all  the  others,  and  the  last  supplied  at  tip  with  claws  and  pad  and 
special  hairs. 

Id  coloring  and  pattern  they  might  have  been  divided  into  three  general 
types :  first,  those  whose  wings  were  unifonnty  dark  brown,  darker 
above  than  below  ;  second,  those  of  similar  appearance,  but  more  or  less 
enlivened  in  the  middle  with  tawny  above  and  yellow  below,  and  having, 
besides,  minute  spots  bare  of  scales  near  the  centre  of  the  wings,  especially 
of  the  front  [>air;  third,  checkered  species,  black  and  white  above,  but 
below  pale  and  sometimes  washed  with  dashes  of  brown  and  yellow. 
When  at  rest,  the  wings  were  fully  or  almost  fully  expanded,  and  the 
places  on  which  they  chose  to  alight  were  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  or 
the  ground.  Finally,  the  primeval  butterfly  was  single-brooded  and 
wintered  m  the  chrysalis  state. 

Let  ue  next  consider  what  modifications  of  this  assumed  ancestral  type 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  what  the  relations  of  on<i  tribe  to  another 
tell  of  their  relative  age  and  importance. 

The  iamily  groups  into  which  butterflies  should  be  divided  have  been 
variously  given  all  the  way  from  two  to  sixteen.  As  the  structure  of  the 
different  stages  becomes  better  known  there  is  an  increasing  proof  of  the 
intimate  connection  of  many  of  the  groups  formerly  believed  very  distinct ; 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  better  class  of  recent  writers  that  there 
are  only  about  half  a  dozen  principal  groups.  My  own  study  of  their 
structure  and  transformations  leads  me  to  divide  them  primarily  into  only 
om-  families,  namely  : — 

The  Brush-footed  butterflies,  or  Nympbalidae. 

The  Gosaamer-winged  butterflies,  or  Lycaenidae. 

The  Typical  butterflies,  or  Papilionidae. 

The  Skippers,  or  Hesperidae. 

The  family  nature  of  the  last  group  has  never  been  questioned  by  any 
who  look  upon  the  butterflies  as  composed  of  more  than  one  family ; 
indeed  its  distinction  from  the  others  is  so  marked  that  some  have  con- 
sidered the  remainder  of  the  butterflies  its  equivalent  in  value ;  that  is, 
they  divide  all  butterflies  into  only  two  families.  Probably  these  skippers 
were  the  first  ta  separate  from  the  common  stock,  and  they  certainly  have 
never  developed  to  a  high  degree,  since  they  still  remain  by  far  the  lowest 
of  all,  and  are  in  many  points  more  closely  allied  to  some  of  the  higher  moths 
than  to  any  other  butterflies.  They  are  peculiar  for  their  robust  body, 
broad  bead,  such  as  we  have  given  our  archaic  butterfly,  booked  antennae, 
which  are  widely  separated  at  base,  large  eyes,  the  cornea  of  which  occupies 
the  entire  ocellar  globe,  and  is  overhung  by  a  brush  of  curving  uuequ^ 
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liiure,  great  length  of  tongue,  and  the  presence  of  h  middle  pair  of  spurs  on 
the  front  and  usually  on  the  hind  legs,  in  the  former  developed  as  a 
curious  foliate  membrane ;  their  eggs  are  broadly  truncate  spheres,  some- 
times ribbed  ;  their  caterpillars  have  a  large  head  with  a  very  thick  skull 
and  a  very  contracted  neck,  formed  of  the  first  body  segment  and  bearing 
a  corneous  shield  above ;  their  chrysalids  are  smooth  and  uniform,  like  the 
pupae  of  most  moths,  but  in  rare  instances  are  pointed  in  Iront.  In 
nearly  all  these  features  they  resemble  the  picture  we  drew  of  the  primeval 
type ;  but  in  the  hooked  antennae,  foliate  appendage  of  the  fore  tibiae  and 
sexual  diversity  of  the  butterfly,  the  frequently  ribbed  eggs,  the  constrio- 
tion  of  the  neck  of  the  caterpillar,  and  in  the  occasional  projection  of  ^e 
head  of  the  chrysalis,  and  possibly  in  the  shrouds  by  which  it  is  supported, 
they  have  departed  from  that  type,  and  most  of  these  peculiarities  they 
share  with  no  other  butterflies.  The  other  families  appear  to  have 
diverged  simultaneously  from  each  other  shortly  after  their  common  sepa- 
ration fittm  the  skippers ;  for  they  contain  many  characters  in  common 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  skippers,  such  as  the  position 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  inserted  so  low  dowu  as  to  give  the  head 
a  vertical  rather  than,  as  in  the  skippers,  a  horizontal  cast ;  the  antennae 
are  inserted  near  together ;  the  tip  of  the  club  is  never  produced  to  a  dis- 
tinct point ;  the  eyes  have  no  distinct  overhanging  pencil  of  erect  bristles ; 
and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  occllar  globe  is  covered  with  scales,  limiting  the 
field  of  vision.  All  these,  characters  probably  gained  by  the  higher  butterfly 
stock  after  its  separation  from  the  skippers,  are  poiuts  of  minor  importance 
and  indicate  but  a  brief  period  of  common  existence.  Similarly  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  present  families  of  Lycaenidae  and  Fapilionidae  remained 
together  after  their  common  separation  ftx>m  the  Xyinphalidae,  for  they 
contain  several  important  characters  in  common,  particularly  the  usually 
email  head  of  the  larva  and  its  relatioo  to  the  first  thoracic  segment  (least 
noticeable  but  not  lost  in  the  Pierinae),  together  with  the  peculiar  mode 
of  suspension  of  the  chrysalids.  But  all  three  of  the  higher  families  must 
soon  have  become  differentiated  and  shown  each  in  its  own  way  the  char- 
acters which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  in  the  imago  of  the  Fapilionidae, 
the  mctathorax  is  markedly  separated  fixim  the  mesothorax,  the  front  of  the 
head  between  the  eyes  is  as  broad  as  high,  the  eyes  themselves  are  prom- 
inent and  are  not  infringed  upon  by  the  anteonal  sockets ;  while  the 
more  special  characteristics  of  the  two  great  groups  into  which  this  family 
is  divided  show  that  it  became  disintegrated  at  an  early  time,  though  it 
still  retains  very  striking  marks  of  ite  close  affinity  to  the  lowest  types. 
The  diminutive  size  of  the  Lycaenidae,  the  narrowness  of  the  front  of  the 
head,  the  flatness  of  the  eyes,  the  encroachment  of  the  antennae  u[)on  their 
upper  margin,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  metathorax  with  the  mesothorax, 
together  with  the  tiarate  character  of  the  egg,  the  more  or  less  onisciform 
structure  of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  rounded,  short  and  compact  form  of  the 
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chrysalis,  are  characters  which  this  group  shareti  with  do  others.  Here, 
too,  we  find  the  curious  phenomenon  of  partial  atrophy  in  the  front  legs 
of  the  males,  though  as  a  general  rule  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their 
use.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  highest  family,  the  Nymphalidae, 
this  atrophy  has  gone  so  far  as,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  affect  both  sexes 
and  to  render  the  feet  absolutely  useless  for  locomotion ;  while  the  pendu- 
lous character  of  the  chrysalis,  the  frequently  spinous  armature  of  the 
caterpillar,  the  almost  universally  ribbed  surface  of  the  egg,  the  complete 
separation  of  the  antennal  aerobes  from  the  inner  edges  of  the  eye  and  the 
tumid  prothoracic  lobes  of  the  imago,  are  characters  which  are,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  confined  to  this  group. 

By  means  of  a  diagram,  I  once  attempted  to  exhibit  the  apparent  rela- 
^on  of  these  different  families  and  their  subdivisions  to  each  other,  their 
position  on  the  genealogical  tree  being  supposed  to  indicate,  on  the  basis 
of  existing  afEnities,  the  relative  time  at  which  the  different  groups  diverged 
from  each  other  or  from  the  main  stem ;  and  the  height  which  each  branch 
attained  marked  the  relative  perfection  of  the  highest  members  of  that 
group.  But  it  is  impossible  to  represent  this  with  any  accuracy  on  a  fiat 
surface ;  for  one  may  properly  conceive  of  a  group  only  as  a  mass,  with 
branches  springing  from  a  common  central  core,  and  the  sketch  necessarily 
involved  some  errors.  Thus  the  swallow-tails  and  lycaenids  were  brought 
at  opposite  extremities  of  the  tree,  whereas  they  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  disagree  with  all  other  groups  in  the  relation  of  the  head  of  the 
caterpillar  to  the  segment  behind  it ;  this  relationship,  however,  was  to  a 
slight  extent  indicated  by  each  occupying  the  lowest  twig  of  the  branch  on 
which  it  was  seated,  both  branches  being  closely  connected  at  their  base. 
The  striking  and  unique  peculiarities  of  certain  groups  were  shown  by  their 
extreme  divergence  from  the  main  stem  ;  thus  the  swallow-tMla  stood  apart 
from  all  others  in  the  possession  of  dorsal  osmateria  in  the  caterpillar ;  the 
lycaenids  at  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  onisciform  nature  and  diminutive 
heads  of  their  caterpillars ;  the  castnioides  among  the  skippers  by  their 
close  approach  to  the  moths,  and  the  satyrs  or  meadow  browns  by  the 
forked  tail  of  their  cateqiillars.  The  superficial  afHnity  of  this  last  group 
to  the  skippers  was  also  indicated  by  the  directness  of  their  line  from  the 
very  base ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  structure  of  butter- 
flies that  some  of  its  highest  and  lowest  members  should  resemble  each 
other  in  eo  many  minor  points.  For  instance,  the  tone  of  coloring  and 
pattern  of  markings  on  the  wings  of  many  satyrs,  aa  well  as  the  position 
and  general  nature  of  the  sexual  marks  on  the  front  pair  of  some  males, 
find  a  close  counterpart  on  the  wings  of  some  skippers  ;  so  also  the  chry- 
aaiids  of  satyrs  are  among  the  simplest,  most  rounded,  and  compact  in  the 
whole  family,  approaching  in  this  respect  the  lowest  butterflies.  Never- 
theless, in  all  the  prime  features  of  their  organization,  the  satyrs  outrank 
nearly  all  others. 
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CHLORIPFB  CLTTOn.— The  tawny  amporor. 

ApatKTa  dftOH  Bolsd.-LeC.,  Up.  Anttr.  chlorippk  clttom  CLttom. 

«pt.,  SOB,  pi.  U,agi.  W (1888) i-Morr.,  Sjn.         Cfttortppa  A«ne  (mt.)  c/yfcw  Scudd.,  BoD. 
LB^  N.  Amer., 68  (1883) ;— Edw., BuO.  N.  A.,      saff.  soc  luit.  re.,  U :S48  (1876). 
U.Ap«.a:[M81,pl.Ap^S(1876);~FreiicIi,        ^atura  elftonvar.ocOiaUi  Edw.BaU.V. 
Bap.  Uu.  IIL,  vll :  ISB  (1878) ;  Butt.  euU   D.      a,,  u,  Ap»t.  S :  [1-2)  {1878). 

8.,  Slfriai.flg..  BMe(188e);-Mlddl.,  Bep.         J-^aio Abb.,  Drew.  liu.  G..  Brit. 

hif.  IH.,  1:88,  %.  18  (1681).  „„■.,  vi:  SS,  Ogt.  U-U. 

Doxaeopa     idyta     (pvt)    HeiT.-ScbMff.,  

Prodr.  tep.,  80  (ISM)  i-(p»ni)  Oundl.,  Contr.  chlobippk  clttom  probbrpiha. 

«M.  enb^  SMt  (1881).  jlj>attira  prrtseipina  Scudd.,  Tniu.  Chic. 

Jpatnra  Igeaon  Iptn)  Butl.,  CW.  F»br.     m<»l.K.,fiS8a(1870). 
Lep.,  S7  (1808).  Chkirippe  kent  {var.)  prt>»erpi%a  Scudd., 

iToMMMpa  Kertt  Scudd.,  8y*t  rev.  Amer.      BulL  BuC  soc  ut.  gc,  U :  SIS  (18TS). 
butt.,  9  (1873).  ApatMra  clyton  var.prourpina  Edw.,  Butt. 

4p<WiiraiUr««BUef,  Truu.su  LouU  Mad.      N.  A., 3,  Apat.  3 :  [3^]  (1876). 
•c,  Ul :  ISe,  %■-  64  (1873) ;  Bep.  liu.  Uo.,  Tii 
Itt-lfiO,  flg«.  41-(2  (1871).  [Hot  Doxocopa  Idyl*  Habii.;   nor  Ftpllio 

CMi>r£t^«  Ji«r(«  Scudd.,  Bull.  Ruff,  soe.uat.  IjcaoD  Fabr.;  nor  (probably)  PaplHo  berte 
•c,li:348(187B);Batt.,a83,flgB.lB3.188(l881}.      F>br.]. 

Figured  br  GloveT,  IIL  If .  A.  Lep.,  pi.  88,  fig. 
S,pLA,fig.l8,liied. 

Beneath  the  gummer  sky 

Prom  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly; 

lie  all  that  he  wlshei  to  do. 

WoitDBwojiTH.—Bedbrteut  and  Butterfy. 

ImaC**  (16:7,9).  Head  coTeredaboveratberdenselj  wtthTatherBhort.eqiul,  deli- 
cate, pale  rufo-brawniah  hairs,  more  rufous  behind  than  In  front  of  the  KDteonae ;  eyes 
twoadtyborderedposteriorly  with  dirty  white  scales,  tinged,  especially  above  andaway 
fram  the  eyee,  with brownlBh yellow.  Palpi  on  the  basal  half  and  lowerportJon  of  apical 
half,  white;  the  erect  hairs  of  the  upper  enrface,  except  near  apex  of  palpi,  pale; 
aides  of  apical  three-fifths  of  middle  Joint  pale  Inteo-foivona ;  apical  Joint  throughout 
a  little  darker,  darkest  above.  Antennae  dark  brovmlah  folvoos  above,  fnliglnona 
toward  tlie  base  of  each  joint,  beneath  luteo-fnlroiLs,  the  apex  of  each  Joint  on  the 
upper  outer  surface  with  a  white  spot;  basal  two-thirds  of  club  black  above,  cov- 
ered with  ttrownlsh  fnivons  scales;  beneath  Uke  tlte  lower  surface  of  the  stem; 
^tlcal  tliird  of  club  (the  last  six  to  eight  joints)  very  paie  clear  yellow,  Inunacnlate ; 
tongue  luteous. 

Frothoracic  lobes  covered  with  pale  moose  brown  baits,  considerably  tipped  wltli 
rnf o-brownlsh ;  thorax  covered  above  with  mfo-f nivons  and  oltvaceona  hairs,  l>eneath 
with  shorter,  dirty  wliite  ones ;  fore  legs  covered  with  long  white  hairs,  excepting  on 
Uw  upper  surface  of  tibiae  and  tarsi,  wbere  they  are  lateo-f olvous ;  other  tibiae  and 
tard,  and  to  some  extent  the  anterior  portion  of  the  femora,  dull,  paie  brownish  ful- 
Tons;  spsra  rufo-luteons  tipped  with  pale  rufous;  spines  ruf o-luteons ;  claws  rafo- 
Inteons  at  base,  dark  rufous  at  tip;  paronychia  pale;  pulvlllns  paie  fulvous. 

Wings  above  dark,  more  or  less  obscure  tawny,  marked  with  blackish  brown.  Fim 
lamgM  with  two  transverse  slnnous  series  of  more  or  less  ronnded  pale  spots  on  the 
outer  half  of  the  wing;  the  inner  series  consists  of  a  rather  regnlarty  sinuous  series  of 
six  mediumsiied,  subequal,8nbtriangulaTspot8,  their  a4)lces  outward,  the  lower  double; 
the  upper  tlireeare  In  the  two  lower  sni>costal  andthesabcosto-median  Interspaces  In  a 
sUgbt  curve  opening  Inward,  at  right  angles  to  the  costal  margin  and  midway  lietween 
the  flret  divarication  of  the  median  and  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  next  two  are  nearer 
the  base  of  the  wing,  in  the  median  Interspaces,  the  lower  a  little  within  the  npper; 
tlie  lowest  Is  in  the  medlo-snbmedlan  interspace.  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  tliree-flfths 
of  Uie  Interspace,  its  inner  border  on  a  line  with  tbe  outer  border  of  the  spot  atwve ; 
tbe  outer  series  conalsis  of  Qve  smaller,  quadrate  spots,  occupying  tbe  same  Interspaces 
excqtUng  tliB  medlo-SQbmedlan ;  the  npper  one  Is  a  little  leas,  the  one  next  t>elow  a 
little  more,  than  half  way  from  the  spots  of  the  inner  row  to  the  outer  border;  tbe 
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lower  three  are  Id  a  sllghtl;  curving  row  snbp&rallel  to  the  oat«r  border,  the  lower 
mtdwa;  between  the  spot  at  the  Inner  row  and  the  oater  border ;  the  spots  of  both  of 
these  rows  are  nonni^l;  dull  whttlab,  bat  nre  always  more  or  less,  and  generally  conald- 
erablj,  obscured  hj  fulvous  or  reddish  scales,  so  as  often  to  be  Inconsplcnons.  The 
outer  limit  of  the  dlscoldal  cell  Is  marked  by  a  rather  broad,  bent,  blackish  bar  and 
a  similar,  bat  straight,  though  Irregular  bar  crosses  the  cell  just  above  the  first  divari- 
cation of  the  median ;  following  the  Inner  edge  of  the  Inner  row  of  pale  spots  is  a 
contiunous  or  nearly  contlnnous,  rather  narrow  stripe  of  blackUh  brown ;  beyond  the 
Inner  row  of  pale  spots,  and  sometimes  between  them  and  the  apex  of  the  cell  above 
the  median  nervure,  the  wing  Is  more  or  less  obscured  with  blackish  or  brownish  fus- 
cous, deepening  in  spots  of  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  on  either  side  of  the  pale 
Bpot8,approachlngblackin  the  subcostal  Interspaces;  where  lightest — and  some  speci- 
mens show  little  more  than  a  slight  Infuscatlon — enlivened  by  orange  tawny  acalee ; 
the  oDter  border  Is  margined  with  blackish  fascous  to  the  depth  of  less  than  half  an 
Interspace,  and  followed  by  a  lighter  stripe,  broadening  and  brightening  as  It  passes 
downward,  near  the  Inner  border  as  broad  as  the  l>order,  and  nearly  as  bright  as  the 
base  of  the  wing.  Fringe  dark  fuscous.  Interrupted  rather  narrowly  and  Inconsplca- 
ously  In  the  middle  of  the  interspaces  with  white.  Hind  vrings  rather  more  uniformly 
and  extensively  tawny  than  the  fore  wings ;  the  baa^  two-thirds  are  more  or  less 
streaked  with  faint  fuscous,  a  little  more  Intense  at  Its  distal  Ihnlt;  In  the  middle  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  a  series  of  seven  roundish  or  oval,  purplish  black,  pretty 
large  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border  iu  all  the  Interspaces  from  the  costal  to  the 
snbmedlan  nervnre;  the  first  (coantlng  from  above),  second  and  fourth  are  In  a  single 
row,  and  so  are  the  second, fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh;  the  flrst, 
third  and  fourth  are  round ;  the  second  longitudinally  oval,  and  the  lower  three  are 
obliquely  oval,  their  major  axes  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin ;  the 
first  and  seventh  are  small,  theotherssnbeqnal,  the  second  usually  a  little  the  largest,  the 
fifth  lu  the  middle  of  the  upper  median  Interspace  and  occupying  about  three-fifths  Its 
width ;  these  spots  are  surrounded  by  a  tawny  nimbus  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes 
so  extended  as  to  form  a  continuous  band  In  the  middle  of  which  the  spots  are  placed ; 
the  nervules  are,  however,  usually  dusky ;  the  outer  border  to  fully  the  depth  of  half 
an  interspace  Is  blackish  fnscons,  or  occasionally  tawny  fuscous,  its  interior  limit 
blackish  fuscous,  in  which  case  it  is  surmounted  by  a  conlinnons  series  of  sliallow. 
Innate,  slightly  pale  spots,  edged  interiorly  by  a  faint  line  of  fuscous.  In  some 
Instances  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  deeply  Infnscated  with  black- 
ish brown,  tinged  toward  the  base  with  tawny,  but  otherwise  nnlfonn,  excepting  a 
slight  tawny  edging  to  thesometlmeslnconsplcnonsly  darker  extra-mesial  row  of  spots, 
and  slight  broken  spots  of  color,  marking  the  limit  of  the  otherwise  indistinguishable 
outer  border  of  black.     Fringe  as  In  the  fore  wings. 

Under  surface  of  /ore  wings  very  pale,  dull  dlri.y  fnlvous  at  base  as  far  as  the  extra- 
mesial  row  of  snbtriangular  spots,  which  are  more  distinct  and  slightly  larger  below 
than  above,  and  bordered  Interiorly  by  an  almost  always  continuous,  slender,  blackish 
fuscous  stripe ;  the  two  bars  In  the  cell  are  also  repeated  beneath,  as  well  as  the  outer 
row  of  pale  spots,  which  are  sometimes  white  and  tliat  In  the  lower  anbcostal  Inter- 
space sometimes  encircled  with  brownish;  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  brownish, 
often,  and  especially  in  the  median  area,  considerably  tinged  with  femginous;  there  Is  a 
Bubmarginal,  slender,  crenulate  stripe,  more  distinct  and  broader  below  than  above,  of 
blackish  fuscous,  sometimes  tinged  with  castaneona,  corresponding  to  the  inner  limit 
of  the  marginal  band  of  upper  surface,  and  outside  of  which  the  edge  of  the  wing  is 
slightly  tinged,  like  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  above  the  median,  with  dnll  nacreous ; 
Interiorly  the  submarglnal  stripe  Is  followed  by  a  series  of  usually  disconnected  cres- 
cents of  the  same  color  as  the  stripe,  generally  shallow  and  at  less  than  an  interspace's 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  wing,  bnt  often,  and  especially  in  the  next  to  the 
lower  sDbcostal  and  subcosto-median  interspaces,  high  and  angulated,  —  In  all  cases 
enclosing  between  themselves  and  the  submarglnal  stripe  paler  spaces,  generally  sim- 
ilar In  color  to  the  border  of  the  wings ;  all  the  veins  brownish ;  fringe  much  as  alMve. 
Stnd  wing  from  base  to  a  transveree  mesial  stripe  very  dull  brownish  nacreous,  often 
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more  or  less  griTlBh;  the  stripe  is  genei^Ily  coDtlnaooa,  verj  slender,  neul;  equal, 
dark  brownish  fnscooa,  often  tinged  with  reddish;  tt  starts  [com  the  costal  nervure 
and  crossM  the  costosabcostal  Interspace  at  right  angles,  as  a  crescent  opening 
Inwards,  strikes  the  upper  sabcostal  at  a  distance  from  Its  origin  abont  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  Interspace  jnst  crossed,  passes  In  a  broadly  cnrrlng  line,  opening  Inwards, 
to  the  npper  median  nervale  at  a  short  distance  from  its  origin;  It  then  passes  still 
nearer  the  origin  and  croeses  the  two  median  Interspaces  In  a  straight  line  or  In  a 
similar  curve,  nearlj  or  qnlte  at  right  angles  to  the  uerrnre  It  crosses ;  then  It  follows 
the  lower  median  nervnre  for  a  considerable  distance  outward,  or  to  as  far  agtUn 
from  Its  origin  as  it  was  when  It  struck  It,  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  snbmedlo- 
Intemal  interspace,  opposite  the  previous  transverse  portion  of  the  stripe,  in  a  deep 
loop  which  crosses  the  snbmedlBD  bnt  little  short  of  the  middle  of  its  outer  two- 
thirds  ;  from  the  middle  of  the  Interspace  It  Is  bent  at  right  angles,  strikes  the  Inter- 
nal and  la  then  again  directed  toward  the  base  of  the  wing;  within  this  stripe  there 
are  two  conspicaons  blackish  fuscous  bars,  one  connecting  the  lower  sabcostal  and 
npper  median  nervnles  along  the  track  of  the  nermie  which  closes  the  cell  (or  wonld 
clooe  the  cell  were  it  closed),  the  other  transversely  crossing  at  least  the  upper  half 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  cell,  jDst  within  the  Qrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal ; 
the  mesW  stripe  Is  followed  exteriorly  by  a  nearly  uniform  band  abont  an  interspace 
In  width,  but  with  Its  outer  limit  generally  shading  gradually  Into  the  tint  beyond, 
generally  of  a  pale  ashy  hue,  bat  sometimes  more  or  less  tinged  with  dull  nacreous; 
the  outer  border  Is  marked  with  a  snbmarglnal  crennlate  streak  and  presnbmarglnal 
crenate  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  but  more  regular  and  onlform  and 
with  all  the  colors  of  this  portion  of  the  wing  similar  to  the  fore  wing ;  between  these 
markings  and  the  extra-mesial  band  is  a  Qetd  of  a  warm  yellowish  brown  tint,  often 
tinged  more  or  less  with  feragiuous,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  transverse 
series  of  seven  ronudlsh  spots,  which,  when  fully  developed,  are  well  formed,  nearly 
equal  ocelli,  occupying  every  interspace  between  the  costal  and  sub-median,  the  lower- 
most doable  and  yet  smallest ;  they  consist  normally  of  a  pale  blue  minute  pnpll  set  In 
black.  In  the  middle  of  a  spot  of  the  color  of  the  field  In  which  the  spots  are  situated, 
and  encircled  with  yellowish  green  and  then  more  narrowly  with  blackish  brown :  the 
whole  seldom  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  even  when,  as 
In  tlie  median  interspaces,  the  spots  are  obliquely  oval  and  In  which  case  the  pDpil 
becomes  linear;  the  blue  scales  are  often  obsolete;  generally,  however,  these  ocelli 
become  almost  entirely  obscured  by  an  intermingling  of  the  scales  and  the  partial  con- 
fluence of  the  spots  which  then  follows,  In  which  case  they  seem  to  form  only  a  deeper, 
more  femginons  band  within  the  darker  area,  with  the  spots  usually  partially  limited, 
frequently  with  f^nt  traces  of  the  pupil,  which  Is  then  oftenest  pale  or  even  whitish, 
and  generally  obliquely  linear  in  all  the  Interspaces ;  the  vehis  are  dusky  and  the  fringe 
similar  to  that  of  the  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  above  blacldsb,  covered  with  brown  and  tawny  scales ;  below  pale  griseons. 
Male  abdominal  appendages  (33 :  10,  10a)  :  hook  of  upper  organ,  sharply  constricted  at 
the  base,  notched  In  the  middle  of  the  tip  half  way  dovm  to  the  constrictioa.  the  sides 
of  the  noteh  parallel  to  Its  bottom,  narrowly  separated,  thos  forming  two  lobes,  very 
broadly  rounded  at  the  outer  htoder  angle,  carved  slightly  downward,  and,  especially 
DMT  the  Up,  Inclined  slightly  toward  the  opposite  lobe ;  clasps  two  and  one-foorth  times 
is  long  as  broad,  the  free  upper  edge  a  little  wavy,  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  slender,  taper- 
ing, Ouely  pointed,  regnlsriy  and  considerably  Incurved  hook,  as  long  as  the  lobes  of 
the  hook  of  the  npper  organ. 


Heuorementi  In  mttlfaueters. 

KAUU. 

ncu&LES. 

Ungth  of  tongue,  10  mm. 

SnuUlen 

Avenge 

Larget. 

Smallest.  Avenge.  Largeit. 

'1 

15.8 
16. 

3S. 

8.TB 
4.8 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

9.a 

Described  from  i  t  If- 
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The  above  description  Is  drawn  np  from  specimens  of  C.  c.  cljtoo  Mone,  the  fonn 
proserplDa  not  having  ;et  been  found  on  the  conOnes  of  New  England.  It  dlfl^rs  from 
the  other  form  b;  an  Inf nscatlon  of  the  npper  surface  and  parUcoIarly  of  the  hind 

Bk8  (64 :  e,  T).  Pale  yellonleh  white,  with  the  sides  almost  straight  tn  the  middle  half, 
rotmdlng  abruptly  to  the  snmmtt  ao  as  to  be  almost  shouldered,  the  snmnilt  therefore 
very  hroad  and  only  slightly  convex.  Vertical  ribs  about  twenty  In  nnmber,  rather 
coarse  and  rounded,  not  greatly  elevated,  the  cross  lines  strt^ght  and  obscnre,  forming 
cells  about  four  times  as  broad  as  long  In  the  middle  of  the  egg,  the  surface  within 
rather  coarsely  bot  very  shallowly  punctate  or  snbnignlose.  MIcropyle  rosette  about 
.15  mm.  in  dhuneter,  the  outer  cells  snbequal  with  stout  walls,  growing  r^ldly 
smaller  within,  wbere  they  are  kll  oval,  those  of  the  Innermost  row,  ftbont  a  dozen  in 
number,  with  the  longer  Axis  about  .OlS  mm.  In  length,  slenderest  at  Inner  end,  and 
all  radiating  from  a  central  circular  cell  about  .OOS  mm.  In  diameter  j  all  the  Interior 
cells  with  far  more  delicate  walls  than  the  outer.  Height  of  egg,  .6  mm. ;  breadth, 
.G4  mm. 

Catcrplllnr.  PCnt  atage.  Head  (87 :  7a)  plceous,  the  month  parts  dnll  castaneous. 
Body  white,  the  last  two  segments  with  the  superior  projections  fuscous;  legs  snd 
protege  white,  the  last  Joint  of  the  former  faintly  fuscous ;  hairs  pellncld;  stigmata 
apparently  concolorous  with  body.    Length,  1.6  mm- 

Seeond  itagt.  Head  (87 :  Tb)  pale  yellowish  green,  marked  with  brown  specks,  the 
ocelli  and  mandibles  brown.  Body  pale  green,  with  a  slender,  dorsal,  dark  green  line, 
and  three  pairs  of  dark  green  longitudinal  stripes,  the  middle,  lateral  stripe  broadest 
and  most  conspicuous  J  h^rs  white;  legs  and  prolegs  pale  green.  Length  8.2  mm. 
(After  Edwards  and  Blley.) 

TMrd*tage.  Head  (87 :  7c)  and  Its  papillae  pale  Urld  green,  flecked  abundantly  and 
very  minutely  with  brown  at  the  anterior  base  of  the  coronal  tubercles,  the  middle  of 
the  summit,  the  ocellar  field,  the  frontal  triangle  and  the  mouth  parts.  Body  green  with 
broad,  subdorsal,  white  hands  and  equal,  snprastlgmatal  and  Infrastlgmatal,  white 
stripes;  each  of  the  conical  papillae,  everywhere  profusely  scattered  over  the  body, 
supports  a  pellucid  or  white  hair  twice  Its  own  length;  anal  protuberances  whitish. 
'  Legs  and  prolegs  concolorous  with  the  body.    Length,  7.6  mm. 

I/iiurth  gtage.  According  to  BUey  this  does  not  dlO^  from  the  preceding  except  thAt 
the  head  (87 :  7d)  becomes  greener,  the  papillae  of  the  body  more  conspicuous  uid  the 
medlo-dorsat  dark  stripe  proportionally  narrower. 

La»t  stage  (74 :  20).  Head  (07 :  Te)  very  pale  green,  with  two  rather  broad,  curved, 
white  stripes  down  the  face,  passing  above  to  either  side  of  the  prominent  tubercle ; 
the  latter  pale  temon  green,  sometlmeB  marked  more  or  leas  with  black  in  front;  Its 
splnnlee  like  the  others  of  the  head  pale,  whitish  green ;  hairs  of  head  white ;  ocelli 
and  mandibles  black ;  other  month  ports  white. 

Body  striped  lo  green,  yellow  and  white  In  continuous  and  equal  bands  from  head  to 
tall.  A  median  blnlsh  green  line;  next  it  the  whole  dorsal  surface  white,  tinged  on 
the  Interior  half  with  yellow;  the  division  of  the  white  and  yellowish  white  marked 
by  a  very  faint,  fine,  broken,  greenish  line,  sometimes  obsolete;  an  Infralatcral,  rather 
broad,  dark  green  band,  flecked  along  the  middle  with  conflncnt  white  dots;  a  sn- 
prastlgmatal white  band  of  nearly  equal  width  tinged  slightly  with  yellow ;  a  similar, 
but  light  green,  stlgmatal  baud  with  a  faint,  white  Hue  running  along  the  middle ;  and 
a  substigmatol  band  wholly  like  the  snprastlgmatal ;  beneath  very  pale  gieeo ;  tuber- 
cles white  with  white  hairs ;  stigmata  and  prolegs  very  pale  green ;  caudal  horns 
pale  green,  but  white  from  the  tubercles  which  completely  cover  them.  Legs  pole 
green  tinged  with  yellow.  Length  of  whole  body,  37  mm. ;  width  at  flrst  thoracic  seg- 
ment, 3.7G  mm. ;  at  third  abdominal  segment,  6.6  mm. ;  at  last  abdominal  segment,  2.6 
mm. ;  length  of  caudal  horns,  2  mm. 

CluTaalU(83:  lS-17).  Color  above  In  general  pale  grass  green ;  below,  very  pale  pea 
green,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  being  a  narrow,  yellow  stripe  following  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  wing  coses  to  the  abdomen,  where  It  forms  a  less  distinct  Infra- 
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atignutal  strip«;  aaimUftr.nuTow,  yellow  stripe  marks  th«  entire  dorsal  crest,  becom- 
ing pale  on  the  tboraz  nod  fading  ont  in  front  of  two  pale  whitish  stripes,  bordered 
Interiorly  wltli  green,  which  follow  the  ridges  from  the  ocellar  labercles  toward  the 
middle  of  the  mesonotnm;  a  similar,  straight,  obUqne,  pale  stripe  bordered  interiorly 
irtth  green  crosses  the  second  abdominal  acumen  t  parallel  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
mesonotom.and  similar  bat  much  fainter  and  more  oblique  stripes  cross  the  abdominal 
segments  behind  this,  midwaj  between  the  Infrastlgmatal  stripe  and  the  dorsal  crest  j 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  thorax  Is  mottled  ir- 
TCgnlariy  and  dellatelj  with  yellow ;  the  lateral  bases  of  the  teeth  marking  the  anterior 
Umit  of  the  dorsal  crest  on  the  3d — gth  abdominal  segments  are  marked  b;  a  black  dot; 
stigmata  very  pale  yellow ;  cremastral  hooks  very  pale  horn-color.  Length,  93.5  mm. ; 
height  at  third  abdominal  segment,  10  mm. ;  at  thorax,  T.S  mm. ;  breadth  near  tip  of 
brings.  T.8  ram. ;  greatest  breadth  at  base  of  wings,  T.8  mm. :  at  the  ocellar  tnbercles 
S.  mm. ;  length  of  latter,  1.1  nun. ;  distance  from  their  tips  to  dorsal  spine  of  third 
abdominal  segment,  14.G  mm. 

Distribution  (19:  l).  This  is  one  of  the  eliaracteristic  members  of  the 
CaroUniim  fauna,  its  proper  home  being  in  the  southern  United  States  east 
of  the  Great  Fluns ;  but  it  extends  beyond  its  northern  boundaries,  reaching 
as  tar  as  Iowa  (New  Jefferson,  Allen;  Desrooines,  Austin;  Ames,  Os- 
bom)  and  even  "Wisconsin  "rather  rare"  (Hoy)  in  the  northwest,  and  in 
the  northeast  to  southern  New  York  (Brookljm,  Meyer ;  Newburgh,  Ed- 
wards). It  is  found  as  far  west  as  Kansas  (Snow)  and  southern  Texas 
(Aaron),  and  seems  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than 
east  of  the  AUegbanies,  Abbot  calling  it  rare  in  Georgia,  and  Edwards 
having  never  seen  the  butterfly  in  flight  in  West  Virginia,  although  he  has 
found  the  larvae. 

Its  occasional  occurrence  in  southeastern  New  York  is  its  only  claim  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  possible  New  England  insect. 

OripOBltloii.  According  to  Kiley  and  Edwards  the  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  under  side  of  leaves  in  large,  dense  patches  (64 : 7)  of  from  less  than 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred,  in  two  or  oflener  three,  sometimes  even  four 
or  five  tiers. 

Food  plant.  The  only  plant  known  upon  which  the  larva  lives  is  the 
hackberry.  Otitis,  a  genus  of  the  Urticaceae,  feeding  indiscriminately  upon 
all  the  forms  found  where  it  occurs,  but  especially  upon  C.  occidentalis. 
Boisduval  and  Leconte  state  that  it  feeds  on  many  species  of  Prunus  and 
on  other  trees  of  the  same  family  (Rosaceae),  but  this  is  probably  a  com- 
plete error,  as  Edwards  and  myself  have  been  unable  to  induce  them 
to  eat  them.  One,  however,  that  I  raised  ate  freely,  in  its  third  stage,  of 
Aristolochia,  a  much  mure  nearly  allied  but  by  no  means  closely  related 
plant. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  caterpillars,  when  ready  to  hatch, 
bite  a  narrow  channel  almost  completely  around  the  egg  at  the  upper 
shoulder,  and  lifting  up  the  lid  thus  formed,  like  a  reversed  saucer,  escape 
without  further  devouring  the  egg.     They  are  gregarious  during  the  first 
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three  stages,  "feeding  Bide  by  side,  eating  the  leaf  from  the  tip  downward, 
but  leaving  the  stout«r  ribs.  Spinning  a  thread  wherever  they  go,  they 
often,  in  travelling  from  leaf  to  leaf,  make  quite  a  pathway  of  silk ;  and  if 
the  branch  be  suddenly  jarred,  they  will  drop  and  hiuig  suspended  in  mid- 
air, and  after  reassurance  climb  up  again  widi  the  thoracic  lege"  (Riley). 
In  thus  feeding  together  tliey  completely  conceal  the  leaf,  according  to 
Edwarde,  but  do  not,  aa  in  many  gregarious  larvae,  '*rest  with  heads  all 
turned  the  same  way  and  bodies  in  line  and  parallel .  .  .  but  form  an  ir- 
regular mass,  the  heads  mostly  outside  and  fronting  in  every  direction." 
They  often  assume  a  very  odd  position,  first  noted  by  EMwards,  in  which 
there  ia  a  sinuous  bend  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  front  half  being 
thrown  by  half  its  width  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  hinder  end,  but  both 
straight  and  parallel ;  they  even  may  have  this  position  when  fixed  for 
change  of  skin.  They  also  frequently  rest  with  the  head  bent  over  so  that 
the  front  lies  flat  upon  the  surface  of  rest,  and  thereby  bunch  a  little  the 
second  thoracic  segment ;  it  is  in  this  position,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
that  they  hibernate.  Mr.  Edwards  found  bb  larvae  feeding  principally  at 
night,  biit  mine  fed  equally  by  night  or  day.  He  also  states  that  they 
prefer  the  thickest  leaves,  and  Mr.  Kiley  adds  that  they  select  the  lower 
branches.  "From  the  earliest  stage,  the  surface  of  the  leaf  about  and 
beneath  these  larvae  was  kept  thoroughly  clean,  but  juet  outside  the  group 
was  a  mass  of  excrement  in  a  pretty  regular  ridge,"  formed  at  a  certain 
active  cleansing  period.  "When  abit  of  frase  was  encountered  by  [some] 
.  .  .  who  seemed  especially  deputed  to  act  as  scavengers,  it  was  seized  by  the 
mandibles  .  .  .  and  by  a  snap  the  frass  was  thi-own  ...  at  least  two  lengths 
of  the  caterpillar.  If ...  it  fell  short,  either  one  of  the  larvae  on  which  it 
struck  seized  it  or  it  was  met  by  one  of  the  scavengers,  and  was  again 
snapped  off,  until ...  the  obnoxious  thing  was  gotten  rid  of. .  .  .  This  san- 
itary work  could  only  have  been  necessary  when  the  larvae  were  in  con- 
finement, as  in  nature  they  would  have  rested  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf"  (Edwards). 

After  the  third  moult,  the  cateqiillars  scatter  and  live  independently ; 
some  which  I  had  crawled  to  separate  terminal  leaves  of  twigs  where  they 
took  up  their  permanent  abode,  returning  to  the  leaf  after  excursions  up  the 
etalk  for  food,  resting  always  upon  the  upper  sur&ce.  After  a  time,  ap- 
parently by  repeated  zizzaggings  at  every  return,  the  sides  of  the  leaf  or 
leaf-cluster  were  brought  toward  each  other  to  form  a  kind  of  trough,  so 
that  the  caterpillar  was  in  view  only  from  above.  One,  when  removing 
to  new  quarters,  made  at  once  of  several  leaves  a  sort  of  open  bower  which 
concealed  it  well,  though  not  completely.  The  skin  cast  at  each  moult  is 
devoured. 

Life-bistory.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Riley  and  Edwards  the  history  of  this 
butterfly  is  tolerably  well  known.      The  caterpillars    winter    when  half 
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grown,  marked  geoerolly  by  the  third  moult ;  they  cluster  upon  the  leaves 
and  fail  with  them  to  the  ground,  and  in  spring  make  their  way  again 
from  the  ground  to  the  tree ;  the  eaterpiUu^  become  fiill  grown  by  the 
end  of  May  and  later  in  West  Virginia,  hang  in  chrysalis  for  about  ten 
days,  and  appear  on  the  wing  in  June,  the  males  earliest ;  or,  being  de- 
layed by  slower  growth,  some  may  not  appear  before  July  ;  the  eggs  are 
Ifud  early  in  July,  hatch  in  eight  or  nine  days  and  the  larvae  feed  in  company 
until  the  time  for  hibernation  arrives,  when,  huddled  together  in  companies 
of  five  or  more  on  a  leaf  whose  surface  they  have  covered  with  silk  and 
thereby  curled  somewhat,  they  change  with  the  leaf  to  a  brownish  or 
vinous  color  and  drop  with  it  to  the  earth ;  or  in  \lr.  Edwards's  opinion, 
who  thinks  that  such  larvae  perish,  they  may  hide  in  the  ample  crevices  of 
the  rough  bark  of  the  hackberry.  Mr.  Edwards  believes  there  is  only  one 
brood  in  West  Virginia,  llr.  Riley  speaks  of  no  difference  between  the 
seasons  of  this  species  and  C.  celtis,  which  feeds  upon  the  same  plant,  is 
very  frequently  found  upon  the  same  tree,  and  is  double  brooded.  That 
our  species  is  double  brooded  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  evident  from 
the  data  given  further  south,  in  Georgia,  by  Abbot,  who  records  butter- 
flies taken  by  him  May  1  and  again  September  5.  I  have  also  seen  fresh 
Texan  specimens  taken  September  9  and  10,  so  that  it  is  certiun  that  if 
single  brooded  in  West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  it  is  double  brooded  near 
the  Gulf. 

Habits,  flight,  etc-  The  butterfly  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps, 
according  to  Abbot,  while  Mr.  Dury  has  taken  it  "  sometimes  on  trees 
irom  which  there  was  an  exudation  of  sap,  and  sometimes  on  rotten  apples ; 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  woods"  (Edwards).  Its  move- 
ments are  said  to  be  less  lively  than  those  of  its  companion  C.  celtis, 
which  is  described  as  exceedingly  alert  and  restless,  darting  from  one 
object  to  another  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it. 

It  is  a  dimorphic  species,  the  dimorphism  affecting  both  sexes  and  being 
so  far  as  known  independent  of  season  ;  this  was  proved  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  raised,  in  West  Virginia,  from  one  set  of  wintering  caterpillars,  four 
males  and  four  females  of  the  form  clyton,  and  eight  males  and  five  females 
of  the  form  proserpina.  All  were  raised  from  eggs  found  in  the  open 
air,  presumably  those  found  by  him  July  4—6.  On  account  of  this  dimor- 
phism, Mr.  Edwards  exposed  some  chrysalids  to  severe  cold,  but  as  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  when  they  were  less  than  six  hours  old  it  only  resulted 
in  death. 

EaemlM-  Gut  of  ten  bunches  of  e^;s  found  in  Missouri  by  Mr.  Riley, 
eight  proved  to  be  more  or  less  infested  with  a  minute  Cbalcid,  Telenomus 
rileyi,  one  fly  to  each  egg.  "  The  egg  thus  infested  becomes  purplish,  so 
as  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sound  ones,  and  even  when  empty, 
an  egg  that  has  been  parasitized  is  easily  recognized  by  the  crown  being 
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perforRted  instead  of  lifted  up."  Chatcis  ovata  Say  (88 :  14-15)  has  also 
been  bred  in  September  from  chryBalids  found  by  Mr.  Kiley  in  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  Limneria  (iigitiva  by  Mundt.  The  destruction  of  life  during 
the  winter  from  natural  causes  and  marauding  insectivorous  creatures  must 
be  enormous.  Mies  Murtfeldt  found  a  young  Celtb  on  her  lawn,  where  "in 
many  cases  the  entire  under  surfaces  of  certun  leaves  would  be  covered 
with  the  tiny  larvae,  stretched  side  by  side  in  rank  after  rank  from  tip  to 
base,"  yet  the  following  spring  she  waa  able  to  find  on  the  tree  but  three 
or  four  nearly  full  grown  caterpillars.  "  Considering  the  vast  numbers 
that  were  on  the  tree  the  previous  autumn,  one  ie  almost  appalled  at  the 
waste  of  life  permitted  by  Nature." 

Desiderata.  The  meet  interesting  and  important  questions  concerning 
this  species  relate  to  to  its  life  history  and  its  dimorphism.  Its  behavior 
at  different  latitudes  needs  investigation  to  show  the  relation  between  its 
history  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range,  where  it  is  apparently  single 
brooded,  and  in  the  southern,  where,  unless  the  butterfly  hibernates  (as  is 
highly  improbable),  it  is  certainly  double  brooded.  The  difference  of 
the  behavior  in  different  broods  of  caterpillars  raised  by  Mr.  Edwards 
may  be  accounted  for  when  this  ifl  clearly  understood.  This  knowledge 
becomes  of  greater  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  dimorphism  of  the 
butterfly,  which  appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  season  in  the  north ;  and 
if  we  have  here  only  a  single  brood,  it  will  be  difficult  to  corellate  this 
dimorphism  with  that  (almost  exactly  parallel  so  far  as  the  effect  produced) 
which  is  found  in  the  digoneutic  species  of  Polygonia ;  so  that  here  is  an 
ample  field  for  study,  where  experimentation  also  may  have  ftUl  scope ; 
some  southern  lepidopterist  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  where  ice  is  artifi- 
cially produced,  ought  to  apply  himself  to  the  problem.  There  are  also 
other  points  which  need  elucidation ;  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the 
butterfly ;  its  occurrence  about  New  York ;  the  length  of  time  in  which 
the  butterfly  remains  in  flight  (throughout  July  in  Iowa)  ;  the  history  of 
its  egg  parasite ;  a  satisfactory  reason  for  its  rarity  as  compared  to  C. 
celtis ;  and  the  mode  and  place  of  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar. 

LIST  OP  ILLU8TBAT10N8.-CHL0BIPPE  VLYTON. 

Egg.  Imago. 

PI.  6i,  Og.  6.    Colored.  PI.  16, 1.    Hale,  upper  earttee,  with  ouUlne 

7,    A  ctuiCer  ot  egg»  oa  &  leaf.  of  wingH  of  lemale. 

CaterpUtar.  ^-    l^'c,  under  Burfsce. 

PI.7*,flg.aO.    Full  grown,  I»lored.  SSilO.lO*.    M«le  abdomiii^  ftppeiid«e«. 

87;7,«-e.    Front  view  ot  hetd  In  ttagea  88:11.    Neuratton. 

j.y_  62 :  10.    Side  view  of  bead  and  appeadages 

,„        ,,  enlarged,  with  deUllB  of  the  atnictare  o. 

F1.88,  flg.16.    Side  view,  colored.  me  legB. 

16.    Outline,  side  view.  Oeneroi. 

n.    Outline,  dorsal  view.  P1.19,flg.l.    DlWributlon  In  North  Ainerie». 
88 :  14-10.    Chaldi  ovaU,  a  pinwite. 
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TRIBE  NYMPHALIDI. 


Njmplwlidl  (put)  Steph. ;  KymphillfUffDnp. ;  NepUdie  Newm, 

KTinplwlttae  Loc. ;  Nfmphmltdei  Klrb.  CkruiioalUae  (para)  Quen. 

An^ntM  (reatr.)  Herbn,  Scudd.  Paplltoneg  maculato-fuctitl  Wlen.  Ten. 
LliiwiUtldef  BqU.;  UmBnltldu  Burm. 

.  .  .  Thou  didit  drink 
Tbe  tUle  of  horsea,  and  Uie  gilded  puddle. 
Which  beasts  would  cough  M. 

SBAXEarTua.—AiUonf  and  Cleopatra. 
Winged  wanderer  from  cIotct  meadowa  iweet, 


And  Rleepy  broolu,  mm]  cattle  In  the  fold; 
Or,  watching  as  yoa  loti  on  trembling  wtnn, 
1  think  tor  those  who  loll  throogh  wean  bourt 
Tou  are  a  type  of  Iheir  uncert^n  gold. 

SmSMAM.—J  BMtterfiyiit  Wall  Stmt. 

Imaco.  Head ;  clab  of  uiteaaae  very  long,  so  sradiuUly  iDcreasing  Id  size  te  to 
render  the  detennlnatioD  of  Its  orlglii  dlfflcalt,  cylindrical  or  a  little  depressed,  with 
tour  inferior  csriiuiIloDs.  Palpt  slender,  with  compact,  recambent  scales ;  terminal 
Joint  scarcely  one-Bfth  the  length  of  the  middle  Jolat 

Thorax:  flrst  and  second  saperlor  subcostal  nenralea  of  fore  wing  arising  before 
the  tip  of  the  cell ;  the  third  and  fourth  beyond ;  cell  closed ;  median  nerrare  con- 
nected opposite  its  last  divarication  with  the  vtAa  closing  the  cell.  Precostal  nervnre 
of  hind  wing  origlnatiDg  opposite  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  the  costal 
nervnre;  cell  open.  Ho  androconla.  Fire  joints  to  the  fore-tarsi  in  female;  ^>lcal 
Joint  of  male  terminating  In  a  single  median  spine ;  the  other  Joints  with  spurs  In  p^rs, 
hot  no  spines;  other  tibiae  and  tarsi  destitute  of  spines  above,  but  with  the  npper  por- 
tioa  of  the  Inner  surface  crowded  with  Irregnlarly  disposed  spines;  four  rows  of 
■pines  on  the  under  surface  of  the  terminal  Joint  of  tarsi. 

Abdomen:  male  appendages ;  npperorgan  about  as  large  as  tbe  lower,  bearingaslngle 
pointed,  curved  book.  Clasps  large,  tapering  considerably  on  the  outer  half,  the  upper 
process  apical  and  spiny,  tbe  Interior  flnger  originating  near  the  base  of  the  Inferior 
edge,  directed  upward  and  surpassing  the  superior  edge  of  tbe  clasp. 

Bbk.  Qlobular,  flattened  at  base  and  slightly  depressed  at  apex,  the  whole  surface 
covered  with  pretty  Urge  hexagonal  cells,  bounded  by  abrupt  elevated  walls,  emitting 
at  tbe  angles  prominent  filaments. 

CatnpUla'  at  birtb.  Papillae  of  the  bod;  consptcnoos,  some  larger  than  others, 
the  hairs  short,  slender,  tapering  and  Inconspicaons. 

■fatnre  oatarpUlar.  Bod;  unequally  developed,  being  bunched  on  the  second  and 
third  thoracic,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments ;  cov- 
ered with  minute,  hairless  papillae,  and  with  a  laterodorsal  row  of  larger  compound 
warts  of  greaU;  unequal  size,  some  or  all,  and  espei^ally  those  of  the  second  thoracic 
segment,  developed  as  long  tnbercnlate  spines,  the  others  forming  a  r^sed  crown  of 
IhlcUy  crowded,  short,  pointed  wartleta. 

GhiTwUia.  Head  projecting  beyond,  and  distinct  from  tbe  thorax-  Base  at  the 
wing-casea  with  but  a  single  tubercle;  dorsum  of  mesothorax  regularly  rounded,  cari- 
ute ;  dorsum  of  abdomen  carinate,  bnt  on  the  second  segment  excessively  elevated,  so 
as  to  form  a  strongly  compressed,  rounded  prominence ;  cremaster  stout,  moderately 
long. 
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The  tnsecte  of  this  group,  which  includes  some  of  our  moat  elegant 
butterflies,  are  rather  above  the  average  size,  and  usually  dark  and  lustrous, 
with  strongly  contrasted  wifite  and  metallic  markings,  the  latter  ordinarily 
green  or  blue  in  tint,  the  white  usually  in  the  form  of  broad  transverse  stripes 
across  both  wings ;  the  wings  are  a  little  elongate,  but  rounded,  and  the 
insects  have  a  strong  and  often  lofty  flight.  Mrs.  Bush  thus  describes 
(Amer,  nat.,  xv :  151)  the  flightand  habits  of  our  little  known  Califomian 
Najas  bredowi. 

"  The;  are  wsniofH,  and  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  character.  They  alighted  on 
the  white  or  black  oaks  high  above,  and  with  the  appearanee  of  being  on  the  alert, 
waited  tUl  a  Urge  yellow  Paplllo  came  tn  sight,  when  It  was  chased  awaj.  .  ,  .  They 
were  ahy  of  light  colors.  When  I  had  on  a  light-colored  dress,  I  conld  not  get  near 
one,  bnt  with  a  brown  dress,  tbey  would  slight  on  it  and  about  my  feet.  Throwing 
small  pebbles,  chips  or  rocks  at  them  seemed  to  enrage  them,  and  they  would  follow 
anything  thrown  at  them  back  to  the  ground." 

Like  most  butterflies,  the  Nymphalidi  are  principally  found  in  vmrm  cli- 
mates ;  their  metropolis  is  in  and  about  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  but 
they  are  moderately  represented  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  are,  in  gen- 
eral, far  more  abundant  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New  ;  two  genera, 
at  least,  occur  in  North  America. 

The  eggs  are  globular  and  deeply  pitted,  the  walls  of  the  pits  surmounted 
at  their  junction  by  not  very  short,  slender,  fleshy  filaments  ;  they  are  laid 
singly  at  the  extreme  tips  of  leaves.  The  larva  is  very  peculiar,  having 
several  of  the  segments  conspicuouely  arched  or  swollen,  and  both  the 
body  and  head  covered  with  unequally  distributed  compound  tubercles ; 
otherwise  it  is  nearly  cylindrical ;  it  is  solitary  in  habit,  feeding  principally 
OD  Caprifoliaceae  or  allied  plants  in  the  Old  World,  or  on  Betulaceae  or 
their  neighbors  in  the  New ;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  always  hibernating 
as  a  caterpillar,  constructing  for  itself  a  nest  from  a  rolled  up  leaf,  to  which, 
generally  when  about  half  grown,  it  retires  for  the  winter.  The  chry- 
salis is  furnished  with  a  peculiar,  compressed,  dorsal  projection  on  the 
abdomen ;  and  usually  has  rather  conspicuous  ocellar  prominences,  but 
otherwise  it  is  not  angulatod.  These  insects  are  usually  double-brooded, 
or  partly  single  and  partly  double.  A  single  genua  occurs  in  eaetem  North 
America. 

BASILARCHIA  SCUDDER. 

Basllarchia  Scudd.,  Syat.  rev.  Atoer.  Butt.,  B      LiroenitU  pare  Auci. 

(1ST2)-  NotCalliuiIra  P«r.-Le8. 1810. 

CftlllanlraHabD.,Terz.bek.Schraett.,3S(lB10).  Tgpt.—P<^Uio  astsanax  Pabr. 

OsT  butterflies,  a  dazzling  train 
In  goM  and  purple  drest. 

Feck.— Noontide. 

Imago  (S3 : 9).   Head  large,  densely  covered  with  short  hairs,  with  a  slight  tuft  around 

the  base  of  the  antennae.    Front  moderately  full,  slightly  hollowed  above,  considerably 

protuberant  In  the  middle  below,  narrower  than  the  eyes,  distinctly  broader  than  high. 
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the  middle  of  tbe  upper  border  projecting  as  a  nurow  tongae  backward  between  the 
Miteniiae,  the  lower  edge  convex,  not  very  abrupt.  Vertex  very  tumid,  subglobular, 
rising  Juflt  above  the  level  of  the  eyes,  about  as  broad  as  loog.  broadlj  convex  both  la 
front  aod  behind ;  npper  border  of  the  eye  roandlj  aognlated  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  vertex.  Eyes  large,  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  In  a  deep,  broad  pit,  separated  from  each  other 
bj  a  slender  extension  of  the  front ;  nearljr  half  as  long  ag^u  as  the  abdomen,  com- 
posed of  from  fort;  to  forty-tliree  joints,  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  gradually  ex- 
panding Into  a  nearly  uniform  clnb,  scarcely  twice  aa  thick  as  the  stalk,  the  last  joint 
atmiptly  conical  with  a  Dllgbtly  produced  tip^  transversely  clrcnlar,  tbe  club  a  little 
depressed,  furnished  on  its  lower  Inner  face  with  four  equidistant  carinatlona,  some 
of  wiiich  run  quite,  others  nearly,  to  the  very  base  of  the  antennae.  Palpi  compact, 
moderately  stout,  about  bait  as  long  again  as  the  eye,  the  apical  joint  scarcely  one- 
flfth  the  length  of  the  penultimate ;  heavily  bnt  compactly  scaled  and  furnished  with 
short,  nearly  recumbent  hairs,  with  a  few  longer  more  erect  ones  on  the  outer  half  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  Joint.  Papillae  crowded,  edge  outward,  on  outer  edge 
of  apical  fifth  of  tongue,  apple-seed  shaped,  appressed  and  slightly  arcuate,  tapering 
more  gently  toward,  base,  aplcally  rounded,  but  truncate,  and  cnp-shaped  at  tip,  the 
rim  entire;  the  cup  bearing  a  slender,  bluntly  pointed  central  filament. 

Prothoracic  lobes  pretty  large,  tumid,  fablform,  nearly  as  long  as  high  and  nearly 
three  times  as  broad  as  long,  slightly  appressed,  well  rounded.  Patagla  but  little  con- 
vex, nearly  four  times  aa  long  as  broad,  well  ronnded  at  l»sc,  tapering  gently  over 
the  baiiai  two-thlrda,  apical  third  tapering  more  slowly  to  a  very  bluntly  poiuted  apex 
and  bent  outward  at  a  slight  angle;  tbe  whole  of  the  exterior  margin  and  the  basal 
half  of  the  Interior  slightly  raised. 

Fore  wings  (38:9)  snbtriangular,  three-quarters  aa  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal 
border  broadly  and  pretty  regularly  bowetl.  alittle  more  curved  on  the  apical  than  on  the 
l>aBal  half ;  anterior  third  of  the  outer  border  strongly  and  regularly  convex,  the  apex 
well  rounded,  the  lower  two-thirds  very  slightly  and  regularly  coucave;  inner  border 
straight,  the  angle  rounded  off.  First  superior  subcostal  ncrvule  emitted  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  margin  of  tbe  cell ;  the  second  shortly  before  the 
tip  of  the  cell;  the  second  inferior  nervnie  arising  one-third  way  down  the  cell;  the 
tatter  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  wing  and  two  and  a  half  times 
longer  than  broad.  Median  nervnre  connected  opposite  its  last  divarication  with  the 
vein  closing  the  celL 

Hind  wings :  costal  border  pretty  strongly  convex  at  the  base,  beyond  scarcely 
bowed;  outer  border  pretty  regnlarly  and  strongly  ronnded,  usually  produced  some- 
what (J)  or  somet^es  only  and  to  a  trifling  extent  (  $ )  In  the  npper  median  inter- 
space-, both  angles  so  ronnded  that  they  are  Inconspicnous ;  whole  margin  more  or 
less  crennlate;  inner  border  pretty  strongly  convex  at  the  base,  beyond  straight  or 
nearly  sU^ght  to  the  tip  of  the  internal  nervnre,  just  lieyond  which  It  is  a  little 
emarginate ;  the  Internal  area  guttered  as  far  as  the  submedian  nervnre,  from  the  base 
to  the  middle  of  the  same,  thence  to  the  enutrglnatton  of  the  inner  tiorder.  Precostal 
nervnre  bent  outward,  originating  opposite  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  tbe 
costal ;  ceil  enUrely  open. 

Fore  legssmali.  cylindrical,  the  tibiaescarcely  half  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae; 
tanl  about  thre-tlfths  (J)  or  three- fourths  ($}  tbe  length  of  the  tibiae;  either  sim- 
ple, the  Joints  scarcely  discernible,  very  bluntly  rounded  at  tip  (J);  or,  distinctly 
flve-jointed,  tbe  Brst  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  entire  tarsus,  the  others  decreasing 
slightly  and  regnlarly  In  slie ;  the  first  three  aimed  at  the  tip  on  the  under  surface 
with  a  pair  of  minute,  very  slender  spines ;  apical  joint  ovate,  bluntly  pointed,  termi- 
nated by  a  minute,  short,  central  spine  {$).  The  whole  leg  is  furnished  with 
laterally  spreading  hairs,  much  more  abundant  in  the  male  than  In  the  female.  Middle 
and  hind  tibiae  of  about  equal  length,  famished  on  either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of 
latber  short,  slender  sptnea,  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  snrface  with  many 
others,  irregolariy  disposed ;  spurs  long  and  very  slender.  Basal  Joint  of  tarsi  fully  as 
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long  u  all  the  others  together,  while  the;  are  nearly  equal  among  themselves.  Mid  all 
are  armed  beneath  with  fonr  rows  of  spines  similar  to  those  of  the  tibiae,  the  terminal 
ones  of  the  oater  row  on  each  Joint  allghtl;  longer  and  a  very  little  curved.  Claws 
rather  delicate,  very  strongly  curved,  a  very  little  compressed,  Anely  pointed.  Parony- 
chia very  slender,  eqo&l,  slightly  curved,  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Pnlvillns  snb- 
globose,  the  extremity  mnch  broader  than  high. 

Male  abdominal  appendages:  upper  organ;  body  pretty  broad  and  stoat,  gently 
arched  above  both  longltadiDally  tmd  transversely ;  boob  as  long  as  the  body,  curved 
a  little  downward,  broad  at  the  base,  rapidly  narrowing  and  depressed  on  the  basal 
half,  slightly  compressed  on  the  apical  half,  pointed  and  more  strongly  compressed 
at  the  tip.  CUsps  pretty  stont,  broad  (md  nearly  equal  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  nar- 
rowing pretty  rapidly,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad;  the  interior  flnger  free 
only  in  its  upper  half  and  extending  beyond  the  npper  edge  of  the  cUup,  although  tliia 
Is  more  or  less  prominent  at  the  same  point,  as  Is  the  lower  edge  at  the  base  of  the 
linger ;  the  apex  of  the  clasp  not  pointed,  but  armed  with  a  few  teeth. 

Bgg.  Nearly  spherical,  but  a  little  broader  than  high,  broadly  flattened  at  base,  the 
apex  slightly  depressed.  Surface  broken  np  Into  pretty  large,  hexagonal  cells,  having 
very  high  and  very  thin  walla,  which  are  furnished  at  every  angle  with  a  long  and 
slender,  tapering,  outward  projecting,  delicate  spine  or  stiff  fliaroent.  Mlcropyle 
small,  formed  of  mlnnte,  roundish,  angular  cells  of  Irregular  shape,  bounded  by  heavy 
rounded  walls. 

Caterpillar  at  blrtb.  Head  uniform,  unprovided  with  prominences,  uniformly 
rounded,  a  little  and  narrowly  excised  in  the  middle  of  the  summit,  rather  squarely 
docked  below,  rather  broader  than  high,  broadest  a  little  above  the  oceltl,  above  rap- 
Idly  narrowing  Id  a  broad  curve,  furnished  with  a  very  few,  very  short,  bristly  hairs, 
thickened  at  the  tip  and  seated  on  minute  warts,  mostly  occnrring  aronnd  the  outer 
hinder  edge-,  triangle  higher  than  broad,  reaching  very  nearly  half-way  up  the  front. 
The  four  ocelli  of  the  front  row  arranged  in  a  pretty  convex  series  at  equal  distances 
apart.  Labrum  bnt  little  excised  In  front.  Body  uniform  In  size,  quadrato-cyllndrical 
or  a  little  flattened  above  and  on  sides,  the  second  thoracic  segment  slightly  the 
largest,  all  studded  with  numerous  little  papillae,  the  subdorsal  ones  of  the  second 
thoracic  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  barely  larger  than  the  rest,  but  not  elevated 
at  base  as  lu  the  mature  larva ;  the  papillae  are  stellate  and  disposed  In  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal  series,  the  transverse  series  corresponding  to  the  following  subdivi- 
sions of  the  segments ;  each  segment  is  deeply  cot  by  a  transverse  Incision  in  the 
middle  and  another  less  deep  In  the  middle  of  the  hinder  half;  each  of  these  hinder 
anbsegments  bears  a  transverse  series  of  simple  papillae,  while  the  front  half  has 
aeries  of  larger  papillae  which  become  conical  mammae  in  the  laterodorsal  region,  and 
especially  ou  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  seventh  abdominal  segments. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  moderately  large,  each  hemisphere  well  rounded,  at 
maturity  separated  from  the  other  at  the  suture  by  a  broad  and  rather  deep  channel ; 
and  produced  at  the  summit  Into  a  rather  high  arch,  flattened  behind,  deepest  beneath, 
the  sides  scarcely  rounded,  broadest  over  the  whole  lower  half,  tapering  upward, 
taller  than  broad;  the  triangle  very  small,  taller  than  broad,  reaching  about  one-third  np 
the  head,  suture  of  division  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  front,  Its  two  arms  diverg- 
ing at  once  at  nearly  right  angles  until  they  are  very  nearly  an  widely  separated  as  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  toward  which  they  then  turn  in  a  slightly  sinuous  course.  The 
whole  head  Is  profusely  and  distinctly  punctured  and  covered  with  frequent,  large, 
conical  tubercles,  plump  but  higher  than  broad  and  curving  a  little  downward  on 
the  front,  forward  on  the  sides  and  summit;  at  maturity  those  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  head  are  larger  and  slenderer  than  the  others,  and  the  uppermost  ones  support 
little  ones  on  their  sides,  bat  none  are  so  great  as  one  on  the  anterior  summit  of 
each  hemisphere,  where  It  grows  larger  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  Anally 
becomes  a  very  large,  heavy,  compound,  warty,  cinb-sbaped  tubercle;  alt  of  these 
tubercles  emit  a  very  short,  delicate  hair.  Antennae  having  the  flrst  joint  broad  and 
mammiform,  the  second  stout  but  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  mnch  smaller,  cylindrical. 
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sqnftrely  dochal,  about  three  times  u  long  aa  broad  and  bearing  at  its  outer  extremity 
a  touTth  exceedingly  minate  joint,  less  than  twice  as  long  aa  broad,  cyllndrlcAl, 
squarely  docked ;  the  third  Joint  also  emits  ■  Bne,  long  hiUr  from  the  apes ;  ocelli,  at 
least  In  the  adult,  flve  In  nnmber,  four  of  them  arranged  In  a  broad,  regular  cnn-e.  Its 
convexity  forward  and  a  very  little  downward,  the  upper  three  at  etiaal  distances, 
separated  fmm  each  other  by  less  than  their  own  width,  the  fourth  farther  from  the 
third  than  the  latter  Is  from  the  flrst,  the  fifth  between,  behind,  Bnd  at  equal  distance 
from,  the  third  and  fourth;  they  are  of  about  eqnal  slie.  Labrum  qnlte  small, 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  in  front  excised  very  deeply  at  right  angles,  the  onter 
edge  well  rounded.  Mandibles  very  small  bat  rather  stont.  the  edge  square  and 
exteriorly  smooth.  Interiorly  cormgated.  Maxillary  palpi  fonr-Jolnted,  the.pennltlniate 
longer  than  broad,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  tip;  the  last  minute,  hemispherical.  Tip  of 
spinneret  long,  conical. 

Body  snbcyltndrical,  with  the  dorsum  depressed  a  little,  and  the  sides  slightly  com- 
pressed and  sloping;  unequal,  the  flntt  thoracic  segment  being  greatly  coniitricted, 
ranch  smaller  than  the  head,  the  other  thoracic  segments  tumid  both  above  and  on  the 
sides,  larger  than  the  others,  which  do  not  taper,  the  last  abdominal  segment  a  little 
elongated  and  hnnched  posteriorly  alioTe ;  the  dorsum  of  the  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment Is  also  broadly  hunched  and  tumid,  as  is  also  to  a  leas  degree  the  eighth  abdominal 
segment.  The  body  Is  furnished  consplcuonslj  with  a  laterodorsal  row  of  compound 
tubercles,  one  tn  the  middle  of  each  segment  behind  the  flrst  thoracic  (generally  ele- 
Tated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  mammiform  protuberances)  even  on  the  segments 
which  are  not  speciaUy  tnmid,  but  uneqnally  developed,  being  qnlte  small  and  sessile 
on  the  third  thoracic  and  the  flrst  and  third  to  sixth  abdominal  segments,  spreading  out 
Into  a  corona  of  conlcid  blunt  wartlets,  laiger,  more  spreading,  and  made  up  of  mor^ 
nwnerous  (and  very  numerous)  conical  spinelets.  but  KtUl  sei4:iilc,  on  the  third  thoracic 
and  second  and  seventh  abdominal  segments ;  on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  It  Is 
still  larger,  ciubbed-shaped,  sessile,  on  the  ninth  abdominal  a  little  smaller  and  longer, 
clnl>«haped  on  a  very  short  pedicel,  while  on  the  second  thoracic  It  is  developed  as  a 
movable,  long,  nearly  eqnal,  coarsely  tubercnlated,  heavy  spine,  longer  than  the  diam- 
eter of  the  body,  and  presenting  a  most  striking  appearance,  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
among  butterfly  caterpillars.  Between  these  laterodorsal  rows  the  dorsum  Is  fur- 
nished with  from  12-16  minute  conical  warts  on  each  segment,  each  giving  rise  to  a 
very  short  hair,  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  mostly  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  seg- 
ment, and  never  placed  on  the  dorsal  line.  The  sides  of  each  segmeut  are  furnished 
with  about  an  many  more  similar  ones,  and  also  with  a  row  of  saprastigmatal.  central, 
small,  low,  hemispherical  warts,  one  to  a  segment,  each  bearing  little  n^sed  points,  and 
an  infrastigmatal  row  of  similar  but  lancer  tuberculous  warts ;  the  basal  fold  of  the 
legs  and  prolegs  are  also  abundantly  supplied  with  little  warLs.  Spiracles  pretty  large, 
olxirate.  Legs  not  very  long,  moderately  stout,  the  Joints  scarcely  tapering  but  suc- 
cessively smaller,  each  sliglitiy  broader  tlian  long;  claw  very  small,  slender,  sllglitly 
curved.  Proiegs  very  short  and  stout,  fringed  externally  at  tip  with  a  row  of  closely 
set.  small,  elongated  warts,  each  bearing  a  long  hair.  Ilooklot-t  very  small,  slender, 
compressed,  strongly  curved,  closely  set.  forming  about  three- fourths  of  a  circle,  open 
outwards,  from  30-35  In  numberon  the  ventral  tegs,  arranged  In  a  single  row. 

The  tnltercles  of  the  body  become  more  prominently  developed  from  stage  to  stage, 
Jnst  aa  those  of  the  head  been  described  as  doing.  In  tlie  second  and  third  stages 
the  nearly  uniform  character  of  the  armature  of  the  first  stage  Is  ret^ned,  the 
whole  body  bristling  with  transverse  rows  of  thickly  crowded  raised  points,  which 
afterwards  either  disappear  or  change  to  minate  warttcts. 

duTsalia.  Viewed  from  above,  iiead  and  prothorax  tapering  but  slightly;  ocellar 
prominences  continuing  the  body-curve,  rtdged  rather  heavily  on  the  lateral  and  lower 
margins,  the  lower  margin  roundly  and  rather  deeply  excised  In  the  middle  third ;  infe- 
rior face  of  the  head  a  little  hollowed  or  snnken ;  on  a  side  view  the  oceUar  prominences 
•re  straight  and  horizontal  on  the  Inferior  Irarder,  broadly  carved,  and  t>elow  perpendic- 
ular, on  the  anterior  border.     Mcsonotum  high,  pretty  strongly  and  regularly  arched,  but 
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for  the  mcdi&n  carin&Clon,  which  is  distinct  throughoat  bat  prominent  behind.  Ed^ea 
of  wiogs  greatlj  elevated  anil  thickened  throughout.  First  to  the  seventh  segments  of 
abdomen  with  a  distinct  median  carina,  the  prominence  of  the  second  segment  very 
high,  appreased  at  l>Bse  anteriorly,  on  s  side  view  ver;  strongly  arched  and  ver;  regu- 
larly rounded,  on  an  end  view  sloped  like  the  roof  of  a  honse,  at  an  angle  of  about  iS°, 
a  little  pinched  at  summit ;  eighth  abdominal  sef^mcnt  having  its  anterior  border  a  Uttle 
thickened  and  raised  between  the  subdorsal  regions,  and  l>earlng  centrally  a  p^r  of 
low,  rounded,  laterodorsal  warts.  I'reanal  button  consisting  of  coarse,  grooved, 
slightly  curving,  longitudinal,  lateroventral  rldgeH,  each  terminating  anteriorly,  where 
they  approximate  slightly.  In  a  smooth,  rounded,  anteriorly  directed,  cylindrical,  egual 
tubercle  longer  than  broad ;  the  space  between  the  ridges  Is  tumid  with  a  posterior, 
ventral,  linear  depresulon.  Cremaster  viewed  from  above  very  atout.  as  long  as  the 
two  previous  segments,  longer  than  broad,  tapering  a  Uttle  with  a  lateral  and  terminal, 
continuous,  coarse,  ei|ual,  corrugated  ridge,  those  of  the  two  sides  parallel ;  viewed 
from  the  side  It  is  twice  as  long  as  broad,  nearly  equal,  expanding  a  little  at  the  tip; 
area  of  hooklets  square  with  lateral  prolongations  at  each  comer,  longest  on  the  ven- 
tral ones.  Anal  booklets  not  very  long,  the  basal  half  straiglit,  the  apical  cnrviug 
strongly,  bent  at  right  angles  but  well  rounded  and  enlarging  considerably,  then 
diminishing  rapidly  to  a  point  which  Is  so  much  curved  as  to  be  directed  toward  the 
stem.  Body  trauHverHcly  and  rather  delicately  striated,  distinctly  on  the  third  to  the 
seventh  abdominal  segments,  less  distinctly  and  rather  more  coarsely  on  the  thoracic 
segments ;  ba.sal  and  terminal  abdominal  segments,  especially  the  latter,  somewhat  cor- 
rugated, the  prominence  of  the  second  scgracnt  principally  smooth. 

This  genua,  including  at  least  five  species,  is  peculiar  to  North  America 
and  occurs  everywhere,  except  south  of  the  United  States,  on  the  extreme 
Pacific  slope'  and  in  the  furthermost  arctic  regions.  Three  or  four  species 
occur  in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  another  inhabits  the  north,  and 
one,  80  far  as  known,  is  restricted  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  species 
only  is  found  throughout  New  England,  another  in  the  southern  portion,  and 
a  third  occupies  the  northern  half  or  more.  On  the  extreme  Pacific  coast, 
as  in  Europe,  the  group  is  almost  everywhere  replaced  by  the  very  closely 
allied  genus  Najas. 

The  butterfiies  of  Basilarchia  are  moderately  large  in  size  and  differ 
greatly  in  appearance,  since  two  species,  or  even  three,  according  to  Double- 
day  and  Wallace,  mimic  in  attire  butterflies  of  very  diflerent  groups ;  but 
in  all  their  earlier  stages  the  three  New  England  species  resemble  each 
other  BO  intimately  that  even  one  well  acquainted  with  them  can  with  diffi- 
culty distinguish  the  separate  forme-  Owing  to  this  great  variety  among 
the  butterfiies  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  description  of  their  colora- 
tional  pattern ;  but  the  normal  types  are  a  deep,  dark,  rich  purple  or  blue 
black,  with  a  very  broad,  common,  extra-mesial  white  band,  broken  by 
dark  nervulcs,  and  followed  exteriorly  on  the  hind  and  sometimes  also  on 
the  front  wings  by  small  reddish  spots,  and  these  again  by  a  common  sub- 
marginal  series  of  pale  bluish  or  whitish  lunules  or  spots — all  the  marginal 
markings  being  larger  beneath  than  above ;  midway  between  the  extra- 
mesial  band  and  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  is  a  second  short,  transverse 

■  One  Bpeclcs  reaches  it  near  our  northern  boundary, 
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band  of  white  apota ;  the  baaal  portion  of  the  wings  beneath  and  especially 
of  the  hind  winga  is  marked  with  clouded  coloured  spots.  They  differ  firom 
butterflies  of  the  genua  Najaa  mainly  in  the  broader  mesial  band  (which 
is  generally  absent  from  aetyanax  and  wholly  wanting  in  archippus)  and 
in  the  marginal  markings. 

The  eggs  are  very  carious,  being  nearly  globular,  covered  with  high 
walled,  hexagonal  cells,  from  each  tmgle  of  which  arises  a  rather  long, 
stiff,  tapering  filament.  According  to  Daube  and  Gartner,  those  of  the 
European  genera  Limenitia  and  Nymphalis  are  similar. 

The  hirvae  are  exceedingly  groteaque  in  appearance  and  present  at  the 
same  time  a  very  threatening  aspect ;  the  head  b  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
warty  globular  tubercles,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  considerably 
hunched  and  tuberculated,  bearing,  on  the  middle  thoracic  segment,  a  long, 
stout,  clubbed  horn,  bristling  with  abort  barbs ;  the  hinder  segments  of  the 
abdomen  are  also  hunched  and  tuberculated,  and  the  whole  body  is  so 
strangely  and  irregularly  mottled  with  cream  color  and  various  shades  of 
green  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  fantastic  effect.  They  may  he  distinguished 
from  the  caterpillars  of  Xajas  by  the  contraction  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment, the  absence  of  profusely  distributed  minute  papillae  over  the  body, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  the  tubercles  of  the  third  thoracic  and  second,  sev- 
enth and  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  latter  less  marked  in  the  southern 
B.  eroe  than  in  our  other  species. 

The  caterpillars  of  astyanax  and  archippus  resemble  each  other  most 
strikingly,  and  probably  in  their  earlier  stages  it  would  be  almost  unpossi- 
ble  to  distinguish  them.  The  best  points  of  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
summit  tuberclea  of  the  head,  and  the  elongated  apinous  tuberclea  of  the 
second  thoracic  segment.  The  former  is  almost  globular  in  astyanax,  no 
higher  than  broad,  and  irregularly  encircled  near  the  summit  with  a  few 
very  small  conically  raised  points  which  also  are  no  higher  than  broad.  In 
archippus  it  is  higher  than  broad,  the  sides  straight,  scarcely  swollen,  and 
bear  latger  conical  pointed  warta  higher  than  broad.  The  thoracic  spines 
of  astyanax  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  archippus,  but  of  about  equal 
size;  they  are  more  closely  studded  with  tubercles,  there  being  scarcely 
any  spot  unfurnished  with  them,  while  many  of  the  tubercles  of  the  spine 
of  archippus  are  distant  from  each  other  by  more  than  their  own  diameter, 
the  tubercles  themselves  stouter  and  shorter,  being  seldom  longer  than 
broad,  while  in  archippus  they  are  usually  considerably  longer,  and  often 
more  than  twice  as  long.     See,  however.  Can.  ent.,  iii :  52,  117. 

The  above  paragraph  was  written  many  years  ago,  since  which  time  I 
have  been  unable  to  examine  more  caterpillars  of  astyanax,  but  many  of 
arthemia,  which  agrees  better  with  it  than  with  archippus,  and  may  inva- 
riably be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  characters  given  in  the  table 
beyond.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  direct  compari- 
sons between  arthemis  and  astyanax. 
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The  juvenile  caterpillars  differ  from  those  fully  grown  in  having  a  smooth 
head  and  uniformly  cyhndrical  hody,  aubquadrate  in  cross  section,  studded 
with  numerous,  equal,  stellate,  regularly  disposed  warts. 

The  chrysalids  are  also  of  a  peculiar  shape,  having  the  anterior  half  of 
the  body  curved,  the  head  thrust  forward  and  downward  and  the  thorax 
considerably  arched,  while  the  abdomen  scarcely  tapers  except  at  the 
bluntly  rounded  extremity,  and  bears,  on  the  second  segment,  a  strongly 
compressed  dorsal  projection,  oddly  resembling  a  "Roman"  nose.  It 
appears  to  be  slenderer  than  the  chrysalis  of  Najas. 

The  species  of  Bosilarchia  differ  from  each  other  in  the  chrysalis  state 
again  very  slightly,  and  can  with  difBculty  be  distinguished ;  an  examination 
of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  shows  me  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  same  species  in  the  form  of  the  dorsal  tubercle  of  the  sec- 
ond abdominal  segment ;  its  anterior  curve  is  perhaps  a  little  more  pro- 
duced in  archippus  than  in  the  other  species.  In  archippus  the  basal 
wing  tubercle  is  produced  to  a  minute,  conical,  pointed  wart  directed  out- 
ward ;  in  arthemis  it  is  somewhat  pointed  but  directed  a  little  backward ; 
while  in  astyanax  it  is  rounded  off  or  partially  suppressed.  Viewed  Bx>m 
above  the  portion  of  the  cremaster  lying  within  the  marginal  ridge  is 
much  longer  than  broad  in  archippus,  while  in  the  other  species  it  is 
nearly  square.  Astyanax  is  perhaps  a  little  stouter  than  the  other  species, 
aod  more  constricted  at  the  metathorax  on  a  dorsal  aspect  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  See  also  Riley,  Can.  ent.  iii:  S2,  117,  and  Lintner,  Froc. 
Ent.  soc.  Phil,  iii :  63. 

The  species  are  normally  multiple  brooded,  the  lar\'a  of  the  last  brood 
and  sometimes  of  t)ic  preceding,  when  in  its  second  or  third  stage  (some- 
times in  the  fourth) ,  constructing  for  itself  a  hibemaculum  out  of  a  leaf  and 
wintering  therein  i  it  quits  this  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  are  fairly 
out  and  the  earliest  butterflies  apjiear,  in  New  England,  in  June.  A  sec- 
ond brood  in  August  is  usually  less  abundant  than  the  preceding,  so  that 
then  the  insecte  probably  have  a  history  similar  to  that  of  Nymphalis,  as 
given  below. 

As  before  stated,  some  species  of  this  genus,  when  in  their  perfect  state, 
are  believed  to  mimic  the  coloration  and  design  of  other  butterflies. 
Doubleday  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  curious  resemblance  (Gen.  dium. 
Lep.,  ii :  275)  ;  B.  astyanax,  he  says  : 

Is  remarkable  tor  eDtirel;  nantlDg  the  white  fasciae  so  characteristic  of  the  genus, 
he  upper  sarfacc  of  the  wtags  bciog  black,  the  eitremlttes  covered  with  blue  scales, 
with  several  subaplcal  rows  of  black  laaoles;  on  the  uuder  side  It  U  glossed  with 
purple,  and  etegaiitlj  ornamented  with  bright  orange  spots  at  the  base  and  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  wings.  It  bears,  In  fact,  a  slngolarly  strong  analogy  In  Its  colours  to  the 
North  American  Papllto  philenor,  whilst  the  allied  species,  L.  dlslppas,  (P-  archlppos 
Cramer)  beara  an  equally  strong  analogy  to  Danats  archippus  [plexippns]  In  Its  dark 
orange-red  colour,  with  a  black  border  to  all  the  wings,  spotted  with  white. 

This  subject  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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Tbe  butterflied  of  this  genu^,  iacludiiig  some  of  our  showiest  formj — the 
very  queens  of  butterfly  society — show  their  depraved  taste  in  a  fondnees 
for  the  ordure  of  animals  fallen  in  the  road.  Their  flight  b  lofty  and  sail- 
ing and  they  are  usually  wary  and  easily  alarmed.  When  resting  in  the 
eun  and  especially  when  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  they  often  remain  a  long 
while  with  broadly  expanded  wings.  When  in  the  shade  their  wings  are 
folded  back  to  back,  and  tbe  antennae  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  about  60° ; 
the  latter  are  very  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  bent,  with  a  broad  curve 
at  about  the  middle,  so  as  to  bring  the  tips  a  little  nearer  together. 
When  walking,  and  occasionally  when  at  rest,  they  feel  the  surface 
before  them,  sometimes  with  both  antennae  together,  sometimes  alter- 
nately. 

There  is  no  American  genus  of  butterflies,  the  habits  of  which  in  the 
earlier  stages  are  more  interesting  than  those  of  Basilarchia.  The  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  extreme  tip  of  acuminate  leaves  (the  allied  families  of  Cupu- 
liferae,  Betulaceae  and  Salicaceae  are  the  favorite  food  plants  of  the  larva), 
and  the  httle  caterpillar  devours  first  that  end  of  the  leaf,  sparing 
the  midrib,  to  which  it  always  retires  after  a  meal.  The  fiirther  perfor- 
mances of  the  creature  have  been  so  well  told  by  Mr.  Edwards,  that  I 
give  his  account  of  them  in  an  abbreviated  form  (Butt.  N.  Am.,  ii). 
The  end  of  the  rib  is  nu  sooner  laid  bare  than  it  b  coated  and  wound  with 
mik,  of  the  use  of  which  these  caterpillars  are  exceptionally  free,  and  to  this 
extremity  are  fixed  bits  of  bitten  leaf  as  small  as  grains  of  powder ;  at 
first  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  line,  but  the  number  is  afterwards 
increased,  and  they  probably  serve  to  stiffen  the  perch  and  prevent  its 
curling  as  the  rib  dries.  "It  is  constantly  strengthened  by  additions  of 
silk,  the  larva  almost  invariably,  as  it  goes  back  and  forth  fi-om  its  feeding 
ground,  adding  threads  and  patching  the  weak  places."  When  not  feeding 
the  caterpillar  always  occupies  this  perch,  the  head  outward  ;  "  its  usual 
attitude  is  a  twist,  the  ventral  legs  clasping,  but  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body  is  bent  down  by  the  side  of,  and  somewhat  under,  the  perch."  It 
has  the  curious  habit  of  accumulating  little  scraps  of  leaf  at  the  base  and 
under  side  of  the  perch  into  an  open  packet,  and  this  is  moved  as  the  leaf 
is  eaten,  so  as  always  to  be  close  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  leaf.  This  edge,  in 
narrow  leaves,  and  at  first  in  broader  ones,  is  kept  nearly  square  by 
eating  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf.  Occasionally 
a  canal  is  eaten  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  parallel  to  the  eaten  edge  all 
tbe  way  to  the  midrib ;  as  the  bit  of  leaf  thus  left  unsupported  begins  to 
droop,  guye  are  spun  firom  it  to  the  solid  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal  and  to  the  midrib ;  it  is  then  eaten  away  from  the  leaf,  and  the 
triangular  bit  remaining  falls  han^ng  by  its  threads  and  swings  to  the 
base  of  the  perch  or  b  pulled  there  by  attaching  successively  shorter 
threads.     The  packet  is  left  behind  and  not  increased  after  the  second 
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Stage  ie  passed,  and  the  caterpillar  do  longer  trequents  the  perch,  which 
has  become  too  weak  for  its  weight ;  it  now  prefers  the  footstalk  of  leaves 
or  twigs. 

But  if  the  proper  season  has  now  arrived,  it  begins  by  this  time  to  con- 
struct its  winter  quarters,  of  which  Edwards  has  in  the  same  place  given 
a  very  full  account,  upon  which  I  will  draw  freely.  In  moat  cases  the 
caterpillar  finds  that  the  bit  of  leaf  on  which  it  is  then  resting  wilt  answer 
its  purposes  and  ie  already  of  the  proper  shape  and  size,  but  not  infre- 
quently it  attacks  a  new  leaf,  which  it  does  by  cutting  channels  down  the 
lobes  very  much  as  we  should  use  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  remove  the  superflu- 
ous portions,  leaving  finally  a  fiddle-shaped  piece  at  the  base.  This  is 
then  smeared  with  silk  on  the  upper  surface,  the  edges  brought  as  nearly 
together  as  possible,  the  interstices  thoroughly  covered  with  silk,  and  the 
cylinder  resulting  is  found  exactly  to  fit  the  caterpillar's  body,  now 
shrunken  somewhat  from  its  severe  labors ;  the  leaf  stalk  is  attached 
very  firmly  to  the  stem  by  threads  passing  very  many  times  entirely  around 
it,  and  the  bibemaculum  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  caterpillars  are  not  only  grotesque  in  appearance,  but  in  habit ; 
they  move  about  with  little  starts,  very  ludicrous  to  observe ;  they  often 
rest,  when  sulking,  with  their  front  parts  strongly  arched,  the  front  of  the 
head  resting  on  the  leaf,  the  tips  of  the  thoracic  tubercles  just  touching  the 
same,  and  the  tail  aloft ;  at  other  times  they  rest  the  side  of  the  head  on 
the  leaf,  or  by  the  side  of  the  stem  on  which  they  are  resUng,  as  if  weary 
of  this  world, 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  points  in  the  history  of  our  own  species 
which  resemble  the  histories  and  habits  of  the  allied  European  genera  of 
this  group,  I  will  add  a  brief  notice  of  them.  Gartner  writes  of  Mymphalis 
aceris  (Stett.  entom.  zeit.,  xxi :  296-7)  : — 

As  soon  as  It  leaves  the  egg,  It  begtaa  to  est  through  the  le»f  [of  Oronos  Temns] 
laterftllj  as  for  as  the  mitlrib,  which,  together  with  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  It  leaves 
untouched ;  at  Its  next  meal  It  attacks  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf,  and  ho  on  alter- 
nately, gradually  approaching  the  base;  after  each  meal  It  crawls  over  the  untouched 
midrib  to  the  very  tip  of  the  leaf,  where  It  takes  a  siesta.  Its  head  directed  outward ; 
and  thus  It  continues  through  three  stages.  After  the  third  moult,  however,  It  changes 
altogether  both  Its  renting  place  and  manner  of  life ;  it  now  attacks  the  leaf  at  the 
base,  no  longer  eating  toward  the  midrib  In  regular  furrows,  but  biting  out  great  mor- 
sels, penetrating  deep  down  on  both  sides,  ao  that  the  leaf  Is  weakened  and  hangs 
downward,  held  Id  place  by  only  a  few  filaments,  or  by  the  threads  of  silk  spun  by  the 
caterpllUr-,  It  then  quits  this  leaf  for  another,  which  tt  eats  In  the  same  manner, 
until  at  last  the  tree  Is  furnished  only  with  dangling  dead  leaves.  In  one  of  which  the 
caterpillar  hibernates.  These  wintering  larvae  give  ont  bntterflles  In  the  spring  and 
the  eggs  laid  bj  them  hatch  In  eight  days;  In  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  larvae  are  all 
grown,  bnt  less  than  haJf  change  to  cbrysallds  and  disclose  butterflies  In  Angnst;  the 
others  stop  eating  and  hibernate  together  with  the  larvae  produced  from  eggs  laid  by 
the  August  butterflies;  and  In  the  following  spring  both  produce  butterflies  at  the 
same  time  I 
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The  butterfly  appears,  therefore,  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  single  and 
double  brooded.  Dr.  Breyer's  account  of  Limenitis  sibylla  is  ae  follows 
(Ann.  Soc.  ent.  Belg.,  v:  62-63)  :— 

The  egg  1h  laid  near  the  tip  of  honeysuckle  [LoDlcen]  leaves  j  two  ftre  r&rely  pUced 
on  one  anil  the  same  leaf,  and  the  learea  of  small  plants  are  preferred  bj  the  female. 
The  little  caterpUUr  makes  Its  first  attack  on  the  leaf  on  one  side  of  the  tip,  and  eats  very 
moderately,  so  that  the  leaf  on  which  It  was  bom  answers  all  its  needs  until  autumn,  by 
which  time  It  Is  reduced  to  two  small  fl^a  nest  the  pedicel.  To  hibernate,  the  cater- 
pillar takes  np  its  station  on  this  pedicel,  and  pulls  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf  over  Itself 
to  form  a  ^mall  tube.  The  pedicels  which  serve  the  purpose  of  tbis  shelter  do  not  fall 
dnrlDg  the  winter,  and  collecting  them  In  the  spring  Is  the  qnlckeat  way  of  obtaining 
the  caterpillar.  The  latter  is  of  a  dirt;  yellow  color,  much  contracted,  and  armed  with 
prickly  prominences.  In  early  spring  It  qoits  its  shelter,  eats  something,  changes  its 
skin,  assuming  the  livery  In  which  It  Is  well  known,  becomes  voracious,  grows  rapidly 
and  conceals  Itself  closely  on  tbe  plant. 

According  to  Meyer  Diir,  from  two  to  four  caterpillars  of  this  species 
are  usually  found  on  a  plant,  and  the  butterfly  flies  in  July.  Boisduval 
states  that  there  is  sometimes  a  second  brood  in  September. 

Of  another  species  of  Limenitis,  L.  Camilla,  Boisduval  says  that  tbe 
egg,  which  he  compares  to  a  chestnut  burr,  is  laid  singly  on  the  upper 
surface  of  leaves,  and  that  such  caterpillars  as  hatch  in  September,  pass 
the  winter  without  moidtlng,  under  a  little  web  spun  at  the  bifurcation  of  a 
twig. 

According  to  Dorftneister  (Verhandl.  zool.-bot.  ver.  Wien,  iv :  483- 
486),  the  food  of  Najaa  populi,  a  European  insect  the  most  nearly  allied 
to  ours,  is  the  aspen,  Populus  tremula.  The  habits  of  tbe  young  larva 
are  described  as  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Xymphalis,  except  that  the 
midrib  of  the  leaf  is  carefidly  covered  with  silk,  a  precaution  which  such  a 
mode  of  life  would  appear  to  render  indispensable,  and  which  is  found  in 
Basilarcbia.  Tbe  moment  a  meal  is  finished,  or  the  caterpillar  b  dis- 
turbed, it  travels  back  over  its  siken  bridge,  spinning  as  its  goes,  and  takes 
np  its  position  at  the  tip.  It  invariably  remains  upon  the  leaf  where  it 
was  bom  until  after  the  first  or  second  moult.  It  constructs  the  same 
packet  of  riflralF  as  Basilarchia.  Tbe  species  of  this  genus  are  all  single 
brooded  and  hibernate  as  early  as  the  seventh  of  August,  after  the  second 
or  third  moult,  constructing  a  hibemaculum  somewhat  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  caterpillars  of  Basilarebia,  of  a  bit  of  leaf  rolled  into  a  cylinder 
and  fastened  by  its  longer  axis  flat  upon  a  twig.  Specunens  observed 
by  Dorfineister  continued  to  eat  for  a  week  or  two  after  they  had  taken  up 
th^  new  residence,  returning  to  it  ai^r  every  meal.  One  specimen  was 
still  in  winter  quarters  on  tbe  seventeenth  of  May,  but  was  found  in  the 
pupal  state  on  the  fifth  of  Jime,  and  disclosed  tbe  butterfly  on  tbe 
seventeenth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  this  is  the  kind  of  hiber- 
nacnlum  made  by  our  Califomian  Najas. 
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EXCURSUS  VIII.— THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  BY  BUTTERFLIES 
OF  THE  OENUS  BASILARGHIA  FOR  THE  PER- 
PETUATION OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Tb«  imftlleBt  Bcniple  of  ber  escelleoce, 
But,  Hke  ■  thriny  goddrsii.  the  determfnea 
HeraellUie  glorr  of  a  creditor. 
Both  tbMiks  and  um. 

Sausx«pKAVX.—Me<uurefor  Meiuure. 

The  power  of  reproduction  conceded,  the  universal  inatinct  for  self- 
preaervation  is  the  fundamental  and  controlling  principle  by  which  the 
perpetuation  of  any  kind  of  animal  ie  eucceaefully  reached.  The  uncon- 
trollable maternal  instinct  of  self-eacrifice  existing  in  some  animals  alone 
overmasters  it,  and  this  exists  only  in  the  higher  animals,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  great  mass,  are  but  few  in  number ;  and  is  then  in  most 
cases  called  into  play  only  when  the  creature's  life-work  is  nearly  finished. 
No  such  instinct  occurs  among  butterflies,  nor  is  in  any  way  likely  to  be 
found,  so  that  "  self-preservation"  and  "  perpetuation  of  the  species"  are 
here,  at  least  through  all  but  the  closing  days  of  life,  practically  equivalent 
terms.  The  "  struggle  for  existence  "  in  the  species  and  in  the  individual 
are  largely  convertible  terms. 

This  struggle  is  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  individual.  The  in- 
dividual inherits  alike  its  structure  and  its  habits  of  life,  which  latter  are 
very  largely,  perhaps  almost  absolutely,  dependent  on  its  structure ;  its 
tastes  and  its  propensities,  its  fears  and  its  devices  to  circumvent  its 
enemies;  all  its  instincts,  which  are  to  a  great  extent,  possibly  wholly, 
the  entailment  of  ancestral  habits  ;  its  very  attitudes,  whether  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  Its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages  are  thus  alike  its  legacy ; 
so  too  the  peculiar  means  it  employs  to  disembarrass  itself  of  these  disad- 
vantages. This  is  especially  and  more  immediately  true  of  the  insect  in 
its  earlier  stages,  where  freedom  to  change  the  immediate  surroundings  is 
exceedingly  limited  or  altogether  impossible,  except  so  far  as  there  is  fore- 
sight, or  an  instinct  marvellously  akin  to  foresight,  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  in  an  antecedent  stage. 

It  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  study  the  means  of  self-preservation 
in  the  genus  Baeilarchia,  since  there  is  hardly  another  genus  of  our  butter- 
flies where  throughout  its  entire  life  the  insect  is  apparently  so  exposed  to 
its  enemies.  They  are  all,  of  their  kind,  conspicuous  objects  even  to  our 
dull  eyes,  and  more  than  (hat  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  chrysalis, 
always  found  in  unusually  conspicuous  situations.  How  then  do  they 
manage  to  escape  their  keen  sighted  foes,  the  birds ;  or  their  wakeful, 
indefatigable,  persistent  enemies  among  the  insect  tribes, — ichneumons, 
ants,  wasps,  flies,  mitesf  and  spiders? 
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Take  first  the  egg-stage.  Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  rear  butter- 
flies knows  what  immense  destruction  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  species  at  this 
stage  of  its  life.  Ants  and  spiders  look  on  them  aa  delicacies  made  for 
their  delectation,  and  there  ia  a  whole  group  of  tiny  Hymenoptera,  almost 
too  small  to  breathe,  one  would  think,  mere  specks,  which  live  solely 
upon  insect*'  eggs,  piercing  them  with  their  egg-darts,  their  progeny 
living  imprisoned  and  feeding  on  the  contents  until  they  have  run  the 
cycle  of  their  changes.  Some  attack  whole  batches  of  eggs,  laying  one 
^g  in  each,  so  that  one  parasite  may  destroy  the  entire  brood  of  one 
batterfly ;  others  lay  their  all  in  one  or  two  ^^s,  and  it  is  to  this  class 
that  those  belong  which  sting  the  eggs  of  Basilarchia.  How  does  Basilar- 
chia  escape  this  danger?  In  the  first  place,  the  mother  rarely  lays  more 
than  one  egg  in  one  spot  or  even  on  one  bush,  though  as  many  as  a  dozen 
or  two  may  occasionally  be  found,  where  the  butterfly's  numbers  are  great 
and  they  are  growing  as  it  were  imprudent.  Then  it  must  be 
remembered  first  that, — to  judge  from  the  latest  researches — these  parasitic 
flies  mnet  be  guided  less  by  vision  than  by  touch  ;  and  second,  that  most 
insect  eggs  are  laid  on  the  broader  parts  of  the  leaf  on  which  the  young 
will  feed ;  it  is  here  that  the  parasite  will  range  in  quest  of  prey ;  but  the 
eggs  of  Basilarchia  are  rarely  found  except  at  the  extreme  tips  of  leaves, 
and  in  addition  the  leaves  of  the  food-plant«  concerned  are  all  acuminate, 
aome  to  an  excessive  extent,  as  in  some  of  the  poplars  and  birches.  When 
the  parasite  has,  however,  found  an  egg,  it  may  well  be  inquired  whether 
she  would  not  be  deceived  by  it.  It  differs  from  the  eggs  of  all  our  other 
butterflies,  in  that  it  is  besprinkled  with  little  flexible  filaments,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  hairs  of  some  leaves.  Or  if  the  clothing  of  the  eggs  did 
not  deceive,  she  might  even  then  find  it  difl^cult  of  attack,  for  minute  as 
these  parasites  are,  less  than  half  a  millimetre  long,  their  bodies  would 
extend  across  at  least  three  of  the  polygonal  cells  which  regularly  stud 
the  surfftce  of  the  egg,  and  which  send  forth  these  little  filaments  at  every 
angle,  so  that  poor  bewildered  madame  must  struggle  through  a  weary 
chapparal  before  she  can  attain  the  barren  grounds  at  the  summit  and  find 
a  spot  to  readily  insert  her  sting.  Yet  that  she  succeeds  is  only  too  evi- 
dent to  the  collector ;  the  larger  part  of  the  eggs  obtained  in  the  open  field 
which  have  fallen  into  my  hands  have  been  parasitized. 

This  is  its  but  too  partial  defence  against  its  special  enemies.  But  how 
about  those  wandering  buccaneers,  the  ants,  mites,  and  spiders?  These 
labor  under  the  same  visual  defects  as  the  direct  j>arasites,  or  sometimes 
greater  ones ;  and  the  position  of  the  egg,  remote  from  their  usual  himting 
ground,  must  serve  as  no  inconsiderable  protection  ;  how  great,  there  are 
hardly  means  of  measurement.  Their  greatest  protection  from  these 
eav^es,  which  cannot  fly  but  must  wander  ceaselessly  about  on  foot  in 
search  of  prey  with  satanic  energy,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  fewness  of  their 
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number  od  one  plant.  The  apider  that  fiade  two  eggs  of  a  Basilarchia  in 
one  day  must  be  an  excellent  hunter. 

Escaped  at  last  from  these  dangers,  which  only  lasted  at  the  most  ten 
days,  the  caterpillar  crawls  forth  from  its  prison  and  begins  H»  active  life. 
It  is  a  scrawny  juiceless  looking  thing,  all  covered  with  warts,  and  less 
than  any  other  newly  bom  cateqiillar,  would  seem  a  tempting  morsel  even 
to  an  ichneumon  or  a  spider.  Yet  both  make  havoc  with  it  at  this  time. 
To  a  wandering  ichneumon  contact  with  an  empty  egg-shell  would  prob- 
ably mean,  as  a  result  of  its  inherited  wisdom,  that  some  nice  young 
caterpillar  was  about,  and  the  neighborhood  would  be  all  the  more 
thoroughly  ransacked.  Caterpillars  devouring  their  egg-shells,  and  so 
not  leaving  this  "  scent"  behind  them,  would  otlenest  escape,  and  by  de- 
grees this  habit  would  be  perpetuated  and  fixed ;  and  so  it  is  here  ;  almost 
invariably  the  caterpillar  hastens  to  destroy  its  former  prison  walls,  which 
it  devours  to  the  very  base,  too  closely  glued  to  the  leaf  to  be  eaten ; 
probably  it  breathes  more  freely  when  that  is  done. 

But  where  does  it  now  find  itself?  Its  food  at  its  very  feet, — yes  ;  but 
in  the  most  ex[>osed  position  possible.  Atop  the  extreme  tip  of  one  of  the 
outmost  leaves  of  a  sjtray  that  projects  most  freely  into  the  sun  and  air, 
just  where  it  can  most  easily  be  seen  by  the  passer  by ;  this  seems  to  be 
the  case  nine  times  out  of  ten.  It  is,  however,  probably  the  safest  place 
from  the  prowling  spiders  ;  but  surely  not  from  its  flying  enemies.  What 
does  it  do  ?  Ketreat  down  the  leaf?  That  would  be  only  to  exchange  one 
danger  for  another,  and  on  its  way  to  a  presumed  place  of  safety  it  would 
be  more  sure  of  detection,  because  a  moving  object  in  nature  is  always 
most  easily  noticed.  No,  it  eats  the  nearest  bit  of  leaf  down  to  but  not 
including  the  midrib,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  then 
retires  to  near  the  tip  of  the  midrib,  to  digest  it ;  subsequent  meals  it 
takes  in  the  same  way,  moving  with  excessive  deliberation  along  its  nar- 
row path  and  retiring  always  to  the  same  spot.  On  this  perch  it  cannot 
be  seen  from  below,  and  from  the  sides  and  above  seems  almost  or  wholly 
a  part  of  the  denuded  midrib  to  which  it  clings  ;  more  particularly  when 
the  leaves  are  in  motion  by  the  wind,  as  they  usually  are  on  the  trees 
on  which  it  feeds,  i)articularly  in  the  case  of  the  aspen. 

That  this  mode  of  life  is  on  the  whole  an  advantage  to  it  is  rendered 
probable  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  cases  known,  in  which  it  is 
followed  very  closely  by  caterpillars  of  a  moth  (Notodonta),  feeding  on 
the  very  same  [)lant  as  species  of  butterflies  with  this  habit  (one  in  Europe 
and  one  in  America)  ;  while  the  caterpillars  of  Basilarchia  employ  a 
further  device,  the  actual  import  of  which  has  been  a  puzzle.  Very  soon 
after  birth,  when  it  has  eaten  but  a  very  few  swaths  down  the  leaf,  the 
little  fellow  constructs  a  small  and  loose  packet  from  minute  bits  of  leaf 
and  other  rejectamenta,  loosely  fastened  to  one  another  and  to  the  midrib. 
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close  to  but  scarcely  touching  the  eat«n  edge  of  the  leaf;  and  as  fast  as  the 
leaf  is  eaten,  it  removes  this  packet  (continually  added  to  until  it  becomes 
about  as  big  as  a  small  pea),  farther  and  farther  down  the  midrib  away 
from  its  perch,  always  keeping  it  near  the  eaten  edge.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  BO  loosely  attached,  the  bits  of  leaf  at  all  possible  angles,  that  it 
is  moved  by  the  least  breath.  Meanwhile  the  caterpillar  has  been  growing 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  and  thus  in  greater  peril  from  its  enemies. 
There  are  two  possible  services  that  this  odd  packet  may  render.  A 
spider  wandering  over  the  leaf  and  observing  its  motion  may  seize  it  and 
thinking  it  has  a  prize  hurry  away  with  it  and  leave  its  architect  unharmed. 
This  seems  to  me  rather  a  str^ned  suggestion,  for  a  wandering  spider 
would  probably  proceed  to  investigate  it  on  the  spot.  Another  expla- 
nation seems  more  probable.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  leaves 
preferred  by  these  creatures  aa  food  are  mostly  such  as  are  easily  shaken 
by  the  wind,  and  as  the  caterpillar  moves  with  the  leaf  and  with  all  the 
surrounding  leaves  (in  a  continual  fluttering  in  the  case  of  the  trembling 
aspen,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  other  tbod-plants)  this  of  itself  is  a 
protection  to  it,  as  it  would  more  readily  escape  observation  as  an  object 
distinct  from  the  leaves,  all  being  in  motion  together ;  but  on  the  more 
stable  leaves,  like  the  willow  and  especially  the  Rosaceae  and  the  oaks,  the 
motion  in  a  feeble  wind  would  not  be  sufficient  to  be  serviceable,  and  here 
at  least  the  packet  comes  into  play.  An  object  in  motion  among  others  at 
rest  is  a  most  noticeable  thing,  a  fact  well  recognized  among  animals,  as  a 
host  of  them  show  when  they  fear  being  seen.  This  packet  attached  by 
loose  silken  threads  moves,  as  stated,  with  a  breath  of  wind  and  so  would 
dintract  attention  from  its  architect  near  by,  who  has  taken  pains  to  place 
it  at  the  farthest  remove  from  his  perch,  while  still  (to  avoid  undesimble 
steps)  on  his  daily  track.  If  this  be  really  its  object,  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  oddest  devices  in  nature. 

The  species  of  Basilarchia  all  pass  the  winter  while  in  the  cnteriiillar 
state  and  but  partly  grown.  The  caterpillar  has  moulted  at  least  once 
(devouring  its  cast-olf  clothing,  by  the  way,  doubtlcsx  that  it  may  not 
attract  attention)  and  has  to  prepare  against  the  inclement  season.  This 
it  does  in  a  very  shrewd  way,  which  is  all  the  more  rciiinrkable  because  no 
trace  or  semblance  of  it  is  seen  in  caterpillars  of  the  broods  that  attain 
their  entire  growth  in  the  same  season.  When  the  proper  time  approaches, 
warned  thereto  possibly  by  the  dryness  of  its  food,  or  hy  the  cooler  nights, 
the  caterpillar  constructs  a  little  nest,  sometimes  from  the  still  unfinished 
leaf  on  which  it  was  bom,  sometimes  from  one  which  it  ])repares  specially 
at  greater  pains ;  this  is  done  by  eating  away  or  biting  off  the  unnecessary 
parts,  and  leaving  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  little  flaps  just 
lai^  enough,  when  drawn  together,  bottom  side  up  and  meeting  above,  to 
form  a  cylinder  into  which  it  can  squeeze ;  a  projecting  shelf  is  also  left 
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beyond  the  opening,  on  which  it  may  stand  when  ready  to  crawl  in,  and 
upon  which  it  may  back  out  in  the  spring ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  shelf  are  then  plastered  over  with  a  dense  coating 
of  brown  silk  and  the  flaps  drawn  together ;  more  than  that,  with  strangest 
oresight,  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  thoroughly  fastened  to  the  stem  by 
numberless  threads  passed  carefiilly  and  tightly  around  both ;  into  this 
cylinder  it  then  crawls  head  foremost,  completely  filling  the  cavity,  closing 
the  bevelled  hinder  opening  with  the  eloping  tuberculate  and  sharpened 
terminal  segments,  sure  to  find  itself  there  when  the  long  night  of  winter 
is  passed,  ^o,  not  quite  sure,  for  wasps  or  some  other  strong  predaceous 
insects  will  tear  this  fine  castle  open  and  destroy  its  single  occupant. 
Whether  it  is  an  additional  safeguard  or  not,  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that, 
at  least  where  the  winters  are  most  severe,  nearly  all  these  hibemacula  are 
made  out  of  leaves  so  near  the  ground  that  the  snow  covers  them  with  its 
warming  mantle  ;  and  what  is  more,  in  certain  cases  they  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  winter  buds  and  bursting  leaves  of  the  new  year  that  they  must 
sometimes  deceive  their  prowling  foes  of  the  early  spring. 

Shortly  after  it  ap]>earB  again  in  the  spring  and  has  fed  on  the  tender 
buds  and  just  opening  leaves,  it  moults  again,  usually  upon  the  shelf  of 
its  liibemaculum,  but  no  longer  devours  its  skin,  as  it  quita  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  now  clianges  its  livery  as  well  and  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary' looking  object,  withal  very  conspicuous.  Dark  and  light  green  and 
cream  color  strive  for  the  mastery  and  leave  it  streaked  and  blotched  so 
that  it  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance,  in  color  at  least,  to  the  droi>- 
pinga  of  some  birds,  a  circumstance  which  doubtless  serves  it  as  some  sort 
of  protection.  Its  body  is  humped  and  the  bosses  bear  tubercles  which 
^ve  it  a  somewhat  reptdsive  aspect ;  especially  a  pair  a  little  behind  the 
head  are  raised  aloft  thickly  studded  with  prominences,  the  effect  of  which 
is  heightened  by  the  creature's  habit  of  arching  this  part  of  the  body, 
bending  its  head  to  the  ground  and  raising  aloft  its  hinder  part,  also 
studded  with  roughened  processes.  Altogether  it  is  a  rather  hideous  beast. 
Then  too,  if  disturbed,  it  raises  the  front  half  of  its  body  from  the  ground 
and  uses  it  as  a  kind  of  whip-lash,  throwing  it  to  one  side  and  the  other 
with  great  violence.  When  it  walks,  it  moves  with  a  slow  and  cautious 
tread,  its  head  trembling  as  if  it  had  the  palsy.  All  this  is  doubtless  to 
inspire  fear  to  such  enemies  as  might  be  tempted  to  attack  it,  but  to  how 
much  avail  wc  can  hardly  tell.  It  is  certainly  attacked  in  considerable 
numbers  by  a  parasitic  hymenoptcron,  the  young  of  which  live  within  on 
the  juices  of  the  body  and  escape  from  the  chrysalis  when  that  is  formed. 

The  chrysalis,  helpless  thing,  probably  hangs  quite  exposed  upon  the 
stem  of  the  plant  which  has  given  the  caterpillar  nourishment.  We  know 
it  almost  entirely  from  those  raised  in  confinement.  It  has  an  oddly 
shaped  form,  with  a  great  projection  on  the  back  like  a  Roman  nose,  and 
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is  of  a  dark  greeo  or  greenish  brown  color  varied  with  cream  color,  and 
smooth  as  if  varnished.  This  makes  it  appear  tike  a  hanging  lump  of 
bird  dung,  and  so  agun  must  often  prevent  its  being  picked  off  and 
devoured  by  some  hungry  bird. 

When  one  Ibat  has  at  last  escaped  all  the  perils  of  its  youth  finally 
reaches  its  full  development,  it  is  even  more  conspicuous  and  exposed  than 
before.  Although  now  upon  the  wing  and  no  doubt  often  able  to  escape 
a  pursuer  by  some  quick  movement,  its  natural  flight  is  not  swift,  and  its 
ordinary  movements  on  the  wing  are  a  few  quick  flutters  followed  by  a 
sailing  motion  which  is  most  &voFable  to  capture.  Its  colors  differ  of 
course  in  the  different  kinds,  and  they  may  in  this  particular  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  affects  a  deep  rich  black-blue  or  bUckish  purple, 
and  is  variegated  with  light  blue  and  white,  the  latter  partly  in  the  form  of 
bands,  on  some  forming  a  broad  bow  across  both  wings,  rendering  them 
most  conspicuous  and  striking  objects.  They  are,  too,  of  a  pretty  large 
size,  and  as  they  fly  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  copses  or  along  shaded 
roadsides  or  forest  roads,  they  seem  to  render  themselves  by  the  contrasting 
back-ground  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  Another  class  is  of  an  orange 
brown  color  of  greater  or  less  depth,  while  the  veins  are  black,  and  a  black 
stripe,  sometimes  accompanied  by  white  dots,  crosses  the  wings.  These 
fly  in  more  open  places,  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  are  scarcely 
less  conspicuous  than  their  fellows.  All  these  butterflies  live  a  consider- 
able time,  and  indeed  the  eggs  do  not  mature  in  the  bodies  of  the  females 
until  they  have  been  a  fortnight  on  the  wing ;  and  then  they  do  not  lay  all 
their  ^gs  at  once,  or  even  within  a  few  days,  but  prolong  the  operation 
over  many  days  or  even  several  weeks.  To  deposit  all  her  eggs  therefore, 
which  is  the  province  of  course  of  the  fomale,  she  must  fly  amid  all  the 
dangers  her  conspicuous  colors  offer  for  about  a  month,  a  considerably 
longer  time  than  the  average  of  butterflies.  Previous  to  egg-laying  at 
least,  much  of  her  time  is  spent  upon  the  ground  in  company  with  her 
fellows,  often  in  great  flocks,  engrossed  in  sucking  up  moisture  ftx>m  the 
damp  earth,  ftvm  decaying  fruits  or  the  droppings  of  beasts ;  and  so  must 
become  a  conspicuous  and  easy  prey  to  her  enemies. 

What  then  is  to  become  of  this  saving  remnant  of  the  tribe?  How 
escape  from  the  dangers  which  it  seems  to  invite?  For  the  individual 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  but  chance ;  but  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  or  chances  is  very  con^derable ; 
and  if  only  a  pair  of  these  finally  reaches  maturity  and  is  able  to  fulfil  its 
functions,  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  species  b  maintained.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  if  even  this  chance  were  small  and  as  if  still 
ftuther  protection  wero  needed.  And  one  further  protection  seems  to  be 
afforded  in  some  species  in  a  peculiarity  of  their  life  history.  Apparently 
the  species  of  Basilarchia  are,  at  least  in  New  England,  normally  single 
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brooded ;  but  in  not  infrequent  cases,  doubtleea  more  frequent  in  eoutbern 
than  in  northern  parts,  a  second  or  supplementary  brood  is  formed  in  one 
season  ;  as  the  butterfly  lays  eggs  for  some  time,  and  all  the  females  are 
not  bom  at  once,  the  earliest  progeny  of  the  earliest  females  may  not  in- 
frequently be  able  to  mature  in  the  same  season  in  time  for  the  production 
of  a  second  brood.  This  would  seem  to  be  aprovision  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  give  the  species  a  better  chance.  That  they  need  it  is  perhaps  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  black-veined  orange  species,  which  are  almost 
universally  more  numerous  in  individuals  than  the  others,  have,  in  regions 
where  one  brood  is  the  normal  condition  of  their  fellows,  always  two  broods. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  the  black-veined  orange  species  have, 
so  that  we  cannot  fairly  ascribe  their  greater  numbers  to  this  alone.  Their 
very  colors  are  an  advantage  to  them,  for  in  them  they  mimic  spe<^es 
of  Guploeioae,  which  possess  a  taste  and  perhaps  an  odor  offensive  to 
birds  and  other  insectivorous  animals ;  the  mimicry  is  very  striking  indeed, 
and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  tact  that  the  northern  species  resembles 
the  only  species  of  Euploeinae  found  in  the  region  it  inhabits,  while  the 
southern  species  as  well  as  the  southernmost  examples  of  the  northern 
species,  resemble  another  which  is  more  common  in  the  region  they  inhabit. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  one  of  the  normally  colored  species  of  Basilar- 
chia,  one  that  has  least  conspicuously  contrasted  colore,  though  resplendent 
with  blue  and  green,  is  specially  protected  by  the  various  other  devices  we 
have  recounted ;  for  cert^nly  it  is  itself  mimicked  by  one  sex  of  a  butterfly 
of  another  very  distinct  group,  viz  :  Semnopsyche  diana. 


Table  of^ecitt  of  Batltarehta,  bated  on  the  egg. 

Hetgbt  of  ^:g  about  flve^lxthstbewldtb aroliippni. 

Height  of  egg  Buarcety  leas  tbKn  width Mtywiax. 

TatAe  o/^edea,  bated  on  the  mature  caterpillar. 

The  minute,  imootb,  lenticular   warta  very  Infrequent,  not  more  than   tweutf  above   the 
aplraclea  on  any  aegment. 
Coronal  tubercle  ot  bead  crowned  with  dtetlnct  dentlculatlooa  intemiptlng  the  mntour 
above ;  principal  tubercle  posterior  to  it  denticleHibaped,  many  times  higher  than  broad, 

independent KTchlppna. 

Coronal  tuberole  ot  head  rather  regularly  rounded  at  summit,  but  crowned  with  ralaed 
points;  principal  tubercle  posterior  to  It  tumid,  but  little  higher  than  broad,  compound, 

andat  base  clo»ely  united  to  the  coronal  tubercle aTtbeinlBa 

The  minute,  smooth,  lenticular  warta  tolerably  common matrmamx. 

Table  oftpeciea,  baaed  on  the  chrj/ealU. 

Cremaaler,  viewed  from  above,  twice  as  long  as  lt«  apical  width aroUpplw- 

Cremaater,  viewed  from  above,  less  than  twice  as  long  as  Its  apical  width. 

BaasI  wing  tubercle  rounded  off  or  parUally  suppressed wMjaamx. 

Baaal  Wing  tubercle  produced  to  a  minute  point  directed  backward arthemls. 
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Table  of  tpeetts,  bated  on  tht  imago. 

Ground  color  of  wingi  orange «n)lilpptu. 

Onund  color  ol  irlngi  black. 

Wings  nitboDt  >nj  wblta  bow matfmJtMX. 

Wl)^  nrltb  a  Terr  broad,  conipicnoiu,  oomiDon,  whIU  bow arthenila. 

(Wings  with  ■  nuTOiv  and  faint,  bluiab  white  bow proaerpln*.) 

BASIL  AH  CHIA  ARCEIPPTrS.— The  viceroy- 

[TlHviccror(Scudder);DI>lppebntterfl;(HanlB);  Dtaippiu  butterfly  (Biler) ;  stxipe-Iooted 
llmenile  (Emmons);  Hliippns  butterfly  (Flteb) ;  the  dark  relulct  (Boss);  the  banded  red 
butterfly  (Haynard) ;  viceroy  butterfly  (Packard).] 


J^ilfo  arehippits  Oam.,  Pap.  exot.,  1:  SI, 
pi.  IS,  Bgt.  A.  B.  (1779). 
LiM«niH»  oreAfpptM   Butl.,  Catal.  Fabr. 

Up.,ei>«i(i8ee). 

BaxUarchia  arehipput  Seudd.,  Bull.  Bufl; 
■oc  nat.  BC.,  U :  3fi0  (187B) ;  Butt,  100-lM,  112, 
133,  Bg«.  3,  89,  SB  (1881). 

Anotia  arehlppe  Habn.,  Yen.  schmett.,  16 
(1816). 

Pi^ato  mitipput  Fabr.,  Syit.  eDlom.,  481 
(1T76) ;— HerbM,  Natureyst.  Ids.  tchmett,  vU : 
HMI,  pi.  loe,  igt.  S-1  (ITM);— Abb.,  Draw. 
ini.  Ga.  Brit,  nui.,  tI  :  S3,  flgg.  33-33 ;  xtI  :  34, 
Ub.4;  Draw.  ini.Qi-Oeiiiler  Coll.  Bost.Boc. 
nat.  bist.,  le. 

XymphcUit  mtttpput  God.,  Encycl.  nietb.. 
Is:  ITS,  lB8,80e(lS19). 

i;.i>»«iiitM  tnUij^ut  HaiT.,  Hitchc.  Bep., 
leo  (188S) ;  Froc.  Bost.  soc.  naL  bin.,  vli :  18B- 
im  (I860) ;— F^lcb ,  8d  Bep.  noxlone  Ins.  N.  T„ 
ei-«3  (IBGO) ;— Pack.,  Quids  Ina.,  361-363,  flg. 
IM  (laeO);  — Head,  Can.  ent.,  It:  316-317 
(1B7S). 

.VirnflAalii  ditippe  Ood.,  Encycl.  Drttb.,  Ix : 
3(0,  8W4M  (1819)  1— HaiT.,  Ins.  inj.  veg.,  3d 
ed.,  381-383,  Bj[.I(»  (1863). 

LimmUia  disippe  MeoAtr.,  Catal.  coll. 
eatom.  Acad.,  I: S3  (1865). 

SatUarehia  (IMppe  Scudd.,  SysL  rev.  Amer. 
butt.,  8(1873). 


Nyn^halU  ditippiu  Boiid.-LeC.,  L6p. 
Amer.  Sept.,  3IM-ai»;  pi.  SS,  flgs.  1-4  (1S83);— 
Horr.,  Byn.  Lep.  N.  Amer.,  SM6  (18B3). 

LvnenitU  dUippHs  Westw.-Hew.,  Oen. 
dlurn.  Lep.,  11 :  276  (18B0) ;— Emm.,  Agric.  N. 
York.,  v:  302-303,  pi.  4T,  Ogs.  1-2  (1604);— 
LIntn.,  Proc  Entom.  aoc  Pbllad.,  ill:  68 
(1864);— Saund.,  Can.  ent.,  1:  M^S  (1860);— 
BII.,Can.eot,  III:  SMS,  117-118  (1871);  Bep- 
Ins.  Hluouri,  lU:  I&3-1S7,  flgs.  68-71  (ISH),-— 
French, Bep.  Iiu.  III.,  vil:  164  (18T8);  Butt, 
eaat  U.  S.,310-S13,  figs.  S»43  (1886)  i— Edw-, 
Can.  ent.,  xl:  234-228(1879);  xll :  260-3S1,  flg. 
34bc  (1880);  Butt.  N.  Am.,  II:  LImeDltial: 
[13-17]  (18T9);— Midd)-,  Bep.  Ins.  III.,  x:  88, 
fl«.  14  a-d  (IR81) :  — Coq.,  Ibid.,  161,  fig.  W 
(1881);-Pern.,  Butt  Me.,  6S-67  (1884);— 
Saund..  Ina.  in),  fniite,  168-171,  flgs.  178-181 
(1883) ;  —  Mayo.,  Butt  N.  E.,  9,  pi. !,  figa.  9, 
Oa  (1886) :— Sonle,  Psyche,  v :  14, 43  (1888). 

FapUio iamaicetuU  minor  Eai,Hiat.  Ina., 
139  (1710). 

Fifured  by  PetiTer,  Gazophyl.,  I,  pl.  IB,  flg. 
9  (ca.  1700} ;— Oloier,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pl.  1,  fig. 
0(SflgB.):  pl.32,Bg.lS(!eg.hlbem.):  pl.S4> 
flga.  1, 8:  pl.  100,  Og.  S6(3flg.blbern.);  pl.108, 
flg.  7;  pl.  A.,  flg.  11,  Ined. 

pTot  Papllio  mislppna  Linn.] 


Go  ilp  the  roee*!  fragrant  dew. 

The  llly'B  honey'd  cup  explore, 
From  flower  to  flower  Ibe  search  renew. 

And  rifle  all  the  woodblne'B  utore : 
And  let  me  trafe  thy  vagrant  flight. 

Thy  moments,  too,  oI  abort  repose. 
And  mark  tbee  then  with  fresh  delight 

Thy  golden  piniou  ope  and  close. 

The  Bva«TfiTf»  Birthdav. 

Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good 
report  o*  the  worm :  but  be  that  will  believe  all 
that  they  say,  shall  never  be  aaved  by  half  that 


thevdo:  but  ihU  la  most  fallible, the  worm's  an 
oda  worm. 

Shakbbpkark.— JntoMji  and  CXeopatra. 

Imaso  (1:6;  11:4).    Head  velvet;  black,  tinged  above  la  the  least  poeslble  degree 

with  oUraceoaa ;  «  pair  of  small,  white,  triangular  spots  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the 

head  and  a  pair  of  white  dots  next  the  eye,  each  set  opposite  the  base  of  tbe  antennae ; 

a  la^er,  fnslform,  narrow,  white  spot  behind  each  eye.    Antennae  black,  the  basal 
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■.i.infM  fAtntl;  fttinalstetl  at  tip  with  casUoeoiu.  Uie  apical  half  of  the  dab  f&lntlj  and 
iHkrrnwly  HiDnlatMl  at  tip  vrlth  lermginmu,  the  laat  joint  (?)  or  the  lAst  three  ioUttS 
4  ,  ttriKMl  iteddedly  with  bright  rerrnginoBs.  Palpi  biack,  the  sides,  ezceptlDg  the 
'immI  luUf  of  tbe  liasai  joint,  covered  with  wlilt«  acalea,  between  wlilch  appear  a  few 
ibwH  lialn.  Ton^e  black,  its  tip  fnsco-lnleaw;  papOIae  (61:28)  as  long  as  the  width 
rif  iFO*  maxllta,  comparatively  slender,  fonr  thnes  aa  toaj;  as  broad ;  apical  fllameot  of 
ilmllar  itbApe,  ullghtlj  shorter  than  width  of  pr*"" 

Tlmrax  black,  sllghtlr  tinged  with  oUvaeeooa;  b«*e*th.  at  die  extreme  base  of  the 
'-(Mtal  tmrrter  of  each  wing  a  white  dot,  and  at  the  Iwte  of  the  wing  Itself  a  short, 
HiMidrr.  Inngltadlnal,  white  streak ;  on  the  middle  of  the  sidea  of  the  middle  and  hind 
rxnam  a  prettj  large,  white  spot,  the  anterior  roondlsb,  the  porterior  obllqne  and  oval ; 
tlpx  of  tbeae  coxae  white ;  femora  black ;  rest  of  legs  blacUsb  brown,  the  tips  of  the 
middle  and  hind  tarsi  edged  above  with  white,  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  fore  tibiae 
OBd  tarsi  white ;  spurs  and  clawa  dark  reddish ;  spines  black. 

Wings  above  varying  in  color  from  a  doll  ydlow  orange,  tinged  slightly  with  brown, 
to  a  dnnamoneooB  orange,  or  even.  In  the  sonthem  states,  to  a  dark  dDnamoo ;  the 
rrina  are  all  edged  with  bUck.  Fort  leinfft  having  the  costal  margin  slightly  less 
bowed  tiian  in  oar  other  species,  and  the  middle  of  the  onter  margin  sllgbllj  less  con- 
cave. Third  anperlor  snbcoetal  nervnte  originating  midway  lietween  the  base  of  the 
aecond,  and  the  centre  of  the  interspace  enclosed  between  the  terminal  branches; 
origin  of  the  fourth  saperlor  subcostal  nermle  less  than  half  way  from  the  origin  of 
the  third  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  The  whole  coatal  border,  an  far  as  the  snlNXistal 
nermre  and  the  onter  border,  more  broadly  than  the  wldtb  of  an  interspsce,  margined 
with  black ;  inner  liorder  similarly  margined  as  far  as  the  snbmedlan  nervnre ;  a  large, 
triangular,  black  patch  depends  from  the  costal  margin  half  way  b^ween  the  exb^mity 
of  the  c«ll  and  the  apex  of  the  wing,  and  sends  downward  as  far  as  the  upper  median 
nervnle  a  black  stripe,  which  strikes  the  outer  black  border  In  the  middle  of  the  lower 
median  interspace;  there  Is  also  a  small,  black  spot  next  the  nnder  edge  of  the  snb- 
coiital  uervure  at  about  the  middle  of  the  onter  half  of  the  cell,  sometimes  white  pn- 
pllled;  there  is  a  sabmarglnal  row  of  moderate  sized,  quadrate,  occasionally  lonnUte, 
white  spots,  one  in  each  Interspace,  the  lowermost  double,  distant  from  the  oater 
border  by  a  little  less  than  the  width  of  an  interspace ;  occasionally,  midway  between 
these  and  the  margin  a  few  scattered  white  scales ;  the  base  of  the  upper  of  the  broad 
subcostal  interspaces  Is  Hlled  with  a  patch  of  white  and  the  Intentpace  below  has 
sometimes  a  dot  at  the  extreme  base ;  the  lower  two  subcostal  Interspaces,  and  aome- 
thued  the  one  next  to  tliem,  have  roundiHh,  white  spots  In  the  interior  half  of  the 
subaplcal  black  patch,  the  edges  of  which  are  powdery;  the  limit  of  thedlscoidal 
coU  Ik  sometimes  Indicated  by  an  Inconsplcnoua  line  of  brown  scales;  fringe  black, 
Tsuddeoly  anil  rather  broadly  lotermpted  with  white  in  the  Interspaces.  Outer  ma^ln 
uf  the  hind-aings  alike  in  both  sexes,  strongly  and  regularly  rounded,  bat  not  ao 
Htrvugly  as  in  the  other  species,  thus  resembling  Auosla  which  It  mimics  in  color ;  the 
border  is  bot  faintly  crenulate.  First  median  nervnle  originating  at  the  same  diatance 
frifui  ihv  base  as  the  last  subcostal  nervnle.  Onter  border  margined  wltb  black  as 
'trviidl.Y  a»  on  the  fore  wings,  and,  as  there,  with  a  submarginal  row  of  white  spots  or 
luuuJvH.  ami  occasionally  a  second  ftUnt  row  of  scattered  scales;  a  narrow,  somewiiat 
ar<:uMe.  tuetllan,  black  stripe,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  ftUnt  Uoe  on  one  or  two  Inter- 
-^fdcvn.  Huuotimes  broader  than  the  black  edged  veins,  crosses  the  wing  from  the 
TUitldlu  uf  thv  outer  two-thirds  vt  the  costal  border,  where  U  is  broadest,  to  the  sub- 
•iiuvUiui  telu.  Just  within  the  black  Irarderiug  of  the  outer  margin;  fringe  as  on  fore 
wind* 

Buuualh  rmembllug  the  upper  surface,  but  paler  and  with  the  same  black  markings ; 
tbv  vs  hitu  iiHita  alMO  are  ail  repeated,  their  edges  often  varied  with  bluish  white  scales, 
itK-  -oibiuttrxliMl  IMWH  more  distinctly  luuulate  and  the  outer  series  nearly  as  distinct 
tf.  ttw  iuuwr :  Ihtf  <,-»Hlal  and  subcostal  veins  of  fore-tnng*.  between  the  snbaplcal  black 
■H~.>i  Mid  the  iMXtr  limit  of  the  cell,  more  or  less  washed  with  white,  as  occasionally 
'uj>i>vus  »l>u««  1  <Mid  the  median  stripe  of  the  Mnd  m'njrt  is  sometUoea  partly  bordered 
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ioteriorly  with  indtsttoct  white  Bpots,  themaelTes  marglDed  Interiorly  with  bhurk; 
there  is  mlso  occuloDally  a  f^nt,  whitish  spot  at  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and 
SDbcosUd  neirarea  of  the  hind  wings ;  fringe  of  both  wiogs  as  above. 

Abdomen  bUcUsh,  aonalated  beneath,  at  the  segment  tips,  with  white  and  famlahed 
wlthanaiTow,  lateral  line  of  white,  broadening  on  the  last  segment.  Male  appendages 
(33: 11, 19}  :  npper  organ;  hook  straight  on  Its  basal  nairowlDg  half ,  beyond  curving 
considerably  and  Increasing  slightly  In  helgbthalf  way  tothetlp,  thennarrowlngr^tldly 
bytheslopingof  the  npper  edge  only,  the  apex  more  attenuated  than  In  the  other  species. 
Clasps  differing  ranch  more  from  the  other  species  than  these  from  each  other,  being 
two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad,  from  beyond  the  inferior  prominence  tapering 
r^idly  and  pretty  regnlariy  with  broadly  alnnons  maiglns,  the  apex  bearing  a  few, 
small,  nneqnal  teeth,  one  of  than  prolonged  Into  a  long,  slender,  Hllghtly  tapering, 
pointed  process,  cnrvlng  very  strongly  downward  and  slightly  inward,  half  as  long  as 
the  breadth  of  the  clasp;  Interior  flnger  very  stoat  and  Uperlng  on  the  basal  half, 
dhrected  upward  and  backward;  beyond  free,  neariy  eqnal,  slightly  curved,  directed 
npvrard,  beset  with  mlnnU  prickles,  ronnded  at  the  tip  and  extending  by  half  its  length 
above  the  claap,  which  has  bnt  little  expansion  of  the  npper  edge  to  guard  tt 
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1  nxiVtj.  B.  a.  psEUDODOBippus  (ab.  ptevdodorifgnu  Streck.  Cat.  Amer. 
Macrolep.,143;  Can.  ent..  It:  216).  In  the  collection  of  Hr.  T.  L.  Head,  now  owned  by 
Dr.  W.J.  Holland,  is  a  snfltisedepet^men  of  this  butterfly,  which  lacks  all  markings  above 
excepting  the  dark  veins  and  borders,  and,  on  the  fore  wings,  a  slight  indication  of  the 
preaplcal  triangle,  blarred  and  diminished  In  slz« ;  the  only  white  marks  are  on  the 
outer  border.  In  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace  and  below  It,  where  on  the  fore  wings 
thej  are  Urge  and  blurred;  and  on  the  hind  wings  blurredslso,  but  of  the  natural  size. 
The  under  surface  of  the  wings  is  similar  to  the  upper,  bnt  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
Is  paler  and  there  is  a  faint  Indication  of  the  white  spots  which  normally  border  the 
tiansverse  black  stripe  of  the  hind  wings ;  on  the  same  wings,  the  white  markings  of 
the  margins  are  pecoUar,  for  thej  liorder  Interiorly  the  whole  of  the  black  margin ;  on 
the  fore  wings  they  border  nearly  the  whole  margin  in  the  same  way  and  form  rather 
laige  powdery  lunnles ;  the  outer  line  of  white  of  the  aormal  wing  Is  faintly  marked  as 
a  neariy  contlnuona  line.     It  was  taken  In  the  CatskillH. 

Hr.  Strecker  says  he  has  an  example  from  Holyoke.  Mass.  (Chase)  "which  differs 
from  the  above  in  the  total  obsolescence  of  all  v\'hlte  Innules  In  margins  of  both  sur- 
faces; . ..  the  mesial  line  of  secondaries  is  very  faintly  visible. .  .It  was  a  male." 
For  notice  of  hybrids  between  this  species  and  the  others,  see  them, 
Bgg  (64 :  13).  Surface  smooth,  covered  with  deep  cells,  the  floor  of  which  is  con- 
cave, the  walls  very  thin  and  elevated,  formingqulteregnlar  hexagons,  the  vertical  sides 
of  which  are  nsnaUy  longer  than  the  otiicrs,  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  oneof  the  cells 
In  tbe  middle  of  the  aides  being  .15  mm.,  and  the  transverse  diameter,  .12  mm. ;  the 
cells  are  smaller  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  egg ;  from  each  angle  of  the  walls  projects 
an  erect,  delicate,  tepering  aiament  or  spine,  .1  mm.  Inn^,  .067  mm.  broad  at  base, 
tapering,  truncate  at  tip;  this  aroature  covers  every  part  of  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  egg,  excepting  the  micropyle,  to  such  a  degree  that  It  would  seem  as  If  It  wonid 
interfere  below  with  the  proper  attachment  of  the  egg.  Micropyle  (67 : 9) .  12T  mm.  in 
^ameter;  and  the  Irregular  ceUs  composing  It  from  .012K  to  .017  mm.  in  diameter,  the 
smaller  cells  being  nearest  the  centre.  Color  when  laid  of  a  deep  green,  exactly  that 
of  the  npper  surface  of  the  leaf  on  which  It  Is  placed ;  afterwards  It  becomes  translu- 
cent; spines  pellucid;  height  (not  Inclnding  spines),  .8S  mm. ;  breadth,  1.04  mm. 
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Cwtarptllir  Fint$tage  (70:7).  HeAd(78:31>regaUraDdsmooth,]rellowishbrowii, 
dotted  with  brown,  wltha  few  scattered  Inteona,  acucely  eleTated  pftplllM,  eacbglring 
rlaeto  ashort,  yellowlsli  bairi  ocelli  black;  most  of  tnoutb  puts  caatuieoiiB;  l&brmn 
andbasaljolntof anteonBewhltlsli;  restof anleDnaefiiBconB.  Body  sUgbtlj tighter tban 
tlM  bead,  of  a  dall  olivaceous  tint,  more  or  less  Infuscated,  sometimes  heavily  blotched 
with  black  laterally,  paJer  or  more  yellowigh  od  the  flfth,  and  darker  or  duskier  on  the 
second  and  third  abdominal  segments,  sometimes  also  on  the  thoracic  and  sixth  and 
seventh  abdominal  segments ;  the  terminal  segment  pale ;  beneath  the  body  Is  purplish 
brown,  the  legs  and  prolegs  concoloroos,  the  claws  of  the  former  plceoos;  surface  of 
body  decldedl;  but  very  delicately  ahagreened,  the  larger  papillae  (S6 :  6S)  tipp«d  with 
fnscous.  Length  of  body,  2.75-3.76  mm. ;  breadth  of  same,  .6-.6  mm. ;  of  bead,  .7  mm. 

Second  ttage.  Head  (78 :  32)  Irregular  and  tnbercnlate.  mostly  dark  brown,  tncladlng 
the  tubercles,  but  with  a  broad  frontal  and  lateral  stripe  pale  or  white ;  mouth  parts 
blackish.  Body  withmorc  contrasted  colors  than  before,  mostly  blackbthboth  above  and 
below,  excepting  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  flfth  andpost«r1orpartof  fourth  abdominal 
setcments,  which  are  pale  Inteous,  and  excepting  also  the  compound  tubercles,  which 
are  dark  olivaceous  brown ;  the  innumerable  and  now  Irregular  piq>lllae  (86 :  fi9) ,  whether 
of  body  or  tubercles,are  either  of  the  latter  color  or  Inteous  or  some  shade  between  tbe 
two.  and  the  short  hair)  emitted  by  them  are  fnscous-,  on  tbe  fifth  abdominal  segment 
the  wartlet.0  are  all  Inteous.  The  legs  and  prolegs  are  of  the  color  of  the  body  and 
the  spiracles  are  piceous  with  a  fnscous  anreola.  Length  of  body,  5  mm. ;  breadth  of 
same,  .7  mm. ;  of  head,  .8  mm. 

In  this  stage  the  body  in  completely  roaghened  with  closely  set  tubercles,  particu- 
larly before  It  has  extended  tbe  integnments  of  the  body  by  feeding. 

Third  ttagr.  Head  (78 :  33)  blackish  fnscous,  striped  with  paler  colore  as  In  the  pro- 
Tiou.1  stage,  the  tubercles  brownish  yellow ;  month  parts  black.  Body  blackish  fuscous 
spotted  and  streaked  with  velvety  black;  on  the  thoracic  segnients  and  the  sides  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  segments  Indistinctly  tinged  with  dirty  brownish  yellow;  more 
distinctly  in  a  streak  upon  the  sides  of  the  other  abdominal  segments,  broadening 
posteriorly  on  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  segments.  Tbe  posterior  half  of  the  fourth 
atHlominal  segment  and  the  whole  of  the  flfth  segment  above  the  spiracles,  excepting 
a  small  patch  In  the  lower  posterior  corner  of  the  latter,  whitish.  Principal  tubercles 
black,  beset  with  brownish  yellow  warts ;  other  tnberclea  brownish  yellow  or  whitish, 
the  latter  occurring  on  the  paler  parts.  A  delicate,  pale,  ventral  line  along  the  whole 
body;  spiracles  black,  surroundedwith  pale  yellow;  legs  and  prolegs  black.  Length. 
7.75  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  i.SS  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  1.35  mm. ;  length  of  thoracic 
tnbercle^.  1  mm. ;  length  of  tubercles  of  ninth  abdominal  segment,  .75  mm- 

Piiunh$Caiit  (78:34).  In  this  stage  It  has  assumed  all  the  general  appearance  of  the 
adult,  both  In  coloration  and  in  the  general  proportion  of  the  humps  and  tubercles  to  the 
body,  hot  they  are  all  of  a  smaller  siEe.  and  the  larger  tubercles  of  a  slightly  dUTerent 
shape.  The  body  Is  now  not  nearly  so  closely  beset  with  tubercles  as  before.  Length 
of  body.  !0  mm. ;  breadth,  3.73  mm. ;  length  of  tubercle  of  second  thoracic  segment, 
3  mm. 

iMMtKigt  (74;  19,22.  24).  Head  (78:S5)  reddish  or  pnrplUb  brown,  each  side  vrith 
two  longitudinal  yellowish  brown  streaks  onlting  In  a  curve  jnst  above  the  base  of  the 
antennae;  tubercles  mostly  reddish  browo,  often  a  tittle  darker  than  tbe  head,  those 
of  tbe  hinder  edge  pale;  the  large  tubercle  of  snmmlt  reddish  brown,  surrounded  by 
paler  ones;  It  Is  higher  than  broad,  the  sides  not  swollen,  though  often  appearing  so 
by  the  crowded  warttets.  apparently  larger  at  snmmlt  than  at  base,  crowned  with  pretty 
large,  conical,  pointed  wartlets.  which  materially  Increase  in  size,  and  In  front  of  them 
two  circular,  smooth  warts  lai^er  than  the  others ;  base  of  antennae  pale,  second  joint 
Infusoted,  third  pale  yellowish  brown;  ocelli  black;  mandibles  blacUsh;  other  month 
parts  du.iky  or  reildish  fuscous.  Thoracic  s^fments  doll,  dirty,  brownish  yellow  or 
clayey  brown,  obscured  slightly  and  mottled  with  fuscous,  and.  especially  tbe  flrst 
segment,  with  small,  blackish  dashes:  rest  of  the  body  yeiy  dark  browolsb  olivaceous 
or  dark  reildUh,  tinged  in  some  places  with  brownish  yellow,  occaslonallf  running 
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iDto  black)  Dpon  the  fifth  sbdomiDal  segnicDt  aod  the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth, 
eitenillug  also  forward  and  backward  in  liroa<l  streaks  over  a  part  of  the  dorsnm 
of  the  third  anil  sixth  abdominal  segments,  Is  a  large.  ^dUlc-^ihaped  spot  of  a  dirty, 
dall  cream  color,  generally  tinged  slightly  with  greenish;  the  mamraLfonn  elevatloo 
of  tbe  second  abdominal  segment  dnll,  ollvaceons  brown ;  jast  above  and  behind  the 
spinclea  of  the  third,  fonrth  and  sixth  ab<loinlna1  segments  there  Is  a  short,  obUqne 
patch  of  velvety  black;  the  infraatlgmatal  fold  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  edged 
above  wltb  white,  passing  upward  a  little  behind  each  spiracle,  and  on  the  ninth 
segment  broadening  Into  a  spot;  elongated,  toberculated  spine  of  the  second  thoracic 
segment  dark  mahogany  brown,  some  of  the  tubercles  npon  it,  especially  the  apical 
ones,  tipped  with  pale;  It  is  pretty  abundantly  supplied  with  long  and  large,  conical, 
cDTvlng  tubercles,  higher  than  broad ;  the  minate  warts  of  the  bod^  mostly  dnll,  steel 
blue,  bat  also  yellowish  and  purplish;  spiracles  slatecolor.  edged  narrowly  with  black; 
I^s  blackish  at  base,  beyond  yellowish  brown  or  testaceous ;  prolegs  dirt;  oDvaceons 
or  yellowish  brown. 

Some  specimens  taken  on  willow  (those  forming  the  basis  of  the  above  description 
were,  I  believe,  all  taken  on  poplar,  though  fed  In  part  on  willow  after  capture) 
were  delicate,  olivaceous  green  almost  throughout,  with  scarcely  any  dark,  oltvaceons 
tints  and  none  very  dark;  tbe  laterodorsal  tnl>ercles  of  the  second  abdominal  segment 
were  dull,  brownish  yellow ;  the  infrastlgmatal  band  and  the  saddle  as  in  the  others ; 
bntthe  head  was  pale  ollvaceons  green.  Length  of  body,  25-30  mm.;  breadth  of  body, 
1-5  mm.  i  of  head,  7  mm. ;  length  of  thoracic  tnbercles,  4-4.5  mm. ;  of  terminal 
abdominal  tubercles,  1-1. 2S  mm. 

ChTjmmll*  (S3 ;  16-20).  Head,  wings  and  the  appendages  In  front  varying  from  black- 
ish green  to  very  dark  yellowish  brown,  tbe  legs,  tongue  and  antennae  with  a  greenish 
tinge;  thorax  varying  from  brownish  salmon  much  mottled  with  plamheons  to  inky 
olivBceons  tinged  with  dnll  yellowish ;  tbe  mesothorax  la  darker  ^ong  the  median  line 
and  on  the  middle  of  either  side  Is  a  black  dot ;  next  the  wings  on  the  sides  of  the  first 
to  the  foarthabdominal  segments  and  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fifth,  and  sometimes  of 
tbe  metathorax,  salmon  uacreoDs,  often  a  little  obscure;  dorsal  tubercle  of  tbesecond 
segment,  together  with  a  broad  streak  adjoining  the  whole  of  the  nacreous  t>and 
tieyond  tbe  anterior  edge  of  tbe  tubercle,  blackish  brown ;  rest  of  tbe  abdomen 
whitish  or  very  pale  salmon  colored,  beclouded  more  or  te^H  with  fuscous  (or  wltb 
a  mottling  of  black  and  white  made  up  in  great  part  of  interlacing  streaks,  tbe  black 
predominating)  In  dorsal,  lateral  and  broad  subveutral  bands,  the  dorsal  band  often 
narrow  and  deeper  in  tint,  the  subveniral  closely  approximated  to  Its  neighbor; 
eighth  and  succeeding  segments  blackish  brown,  often  tinged  with  yellowish,  and 
emitting  tittle  tongues  of  the  same  color  upon  the  seventh  segment,  fatling  Into  the 
longitudinal  bands.  Spiracles  of  the  color  of  the  iHMly  with  black  lips.  Length,  No. 
1,  24.5;  No.  2,  17.75;  So.  3,  22;  breadth  near  tip  of  wings,  No.  1,  S.5;  at  head. 
So.  1,  3;  No.  a,  2.B;  No.  3,  2.G;  height  at  abdominal  tubercle.  No.  1.  10.25;  No.  8,7.6; 
No.  3,  8.5;  at  thorax.  No.  1,  7.6;  No.  2,5.5;  No.  3,6.25;  liHglit  of  abdominal  tnber- 
cle,No.  1,2.6;  No.  2,  1.75;  No.  3,  2— all  In  mm. 

DtBtiibntloii  (19 : 2) .  Th!s  epecies  is  found  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  as  far  west  aa  the  Sierra  \evada,  and  has  been  found  spar- 
mgly  even  to  the  Pacific  coast  near  our  northern  boundaries  (British 
Columbia  and  Oregon,  —  £dwards) .  It  is  rare  in  the  extreme  west,  and 
I  have  not  noticed  its  occurrence  in  Colorado,  Arizona  or  Xew  Mexico, 
though  it  has  been  found  in  southwestern  Wyoming  by  Oeten  Sacken,  in 
central  Utah  by  Putnam,  and  near  Tnickee,  Xevada  by  McCilashan.  To 
the  south  it  appears  to  reach  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  though  how  far  it  pene- 
trates the  peninsular  of  Florida,  where  an  allied  form  exists,  I  do  not 
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know.  The  Dorthernmost  localities  from  which  it  has  been  reported  are 
Crow's  Nest  and  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.  (Geddes)  and  Moose,  HudeoD 
Bay,  one  specimen  (Weir).  Edwards  says  It  reaches  latitude  52°.  E^t- 
ward  it  has  been  taken  at  Ottawa  (Billings,  Fletcher),  Montreal  (Caul- 
field),  on  the  St.  Lawrence  135  miles  above  Quebec  (Bowles)  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  (Jones). 

Within  New  England  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  south,  more  sparingly 
in  the  north,  although  found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  White  Mountains. 
The  northernmost  points  Irom  which  specimens  are  recorded  are  Mount 
Desert  Island  (Scudder),  Orono  (Femald),  Waterville  (Hamlin),  Hallo- 
well  (Miss  Wadsworth)  and  Norway,  Me.  (Smith)  ;  Franconia,  Wing 
Boad  and  the  Glen,  White  Mountains,  N.  H.  (Morrison,  Scudder), 
Sudbury  (Scudder)  and  Stowe,  Vt.  (Miss  Soule). 

Baimts.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  open  country  in  fields  and  meadows, 
especially  in  low  grounds,  and  hovers  fondly  over  blossoms  of  the  golden 
rod  (Solidago).     In  Iowa,  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  open  groves. 

Orlpositlon-  The  female  always  chooses  the  terminal  leaves  of  a  twig 
for  the  deposit  of  her  eggs,  and  even  the  tip  of  the  leaf.  They  are  usually 
laid  on  the  upper  surface,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  more  than  a  single  egg 
on  a  leaf,  though  Riley  records  an  instance  of  three  together  and  says  that 
he  has  found  them  on  both  sides  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  base  to  base ;  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  case,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  have  found 
them  laid  singly,  and  in  nearly  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on  the  upper  side  at 
the  very  extremity ;  out  of  twenty-two  collected  in  one  day,  five  were 
found  on  the  lower,  the  others  on  the  upper  surface.  Miss  Soule  records 
(Psyche  v  :  14),  a  similar  case  of  more  than  one  egg  to  a  leaf:  "One 
leaf  had  four  eggs ;  one  at  the  tip,  two  on  one  edge  near  the  tip,  and  one 
on  the  other  edge  near  the  tip.  Another  leaf  had  two ;  one  on  the  tip, 
the  other  near  it.  The  third  leaf  had  three  irregularly  placed  near  the 
tip."  All  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  of  the  first  four,  Miss 
Soule  saw  laid.  Afterwards  four  eggs  were  found  on  a  willow  leaf,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  tip.     The  butterfly  was  exceptionally  abundant. 

Specimens  have  been  received  by  me  from  Misses  Guild  and  Murtfeldt. 
The  duration  of  the  egg  varies  from  four  to  eight  days.  Of  two  laid 
within  five  minutes  of  each  other  on  August  4th  at  noon,  one  hatched  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  8th,  the  other  in  the  night  of  the  lOih-llth.  All  of 
the  eggs  seen  laid  by  Miss  Soule,  hatched  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
each  other. 

Food  plant-  Salicaceae  form  the  favorite  food  of  this  caterpillar. 
Mr.  Lintner  writes  that  he  has  taken  it  on  six  or  eight  species  of  Salix ; 
among  the  plants  of  this  family  upon  which  it  lives  are  golden  willow, 
black  willow  (S.  nigra  Marsh.),  the  long-beaked  willow  (S.  livida,  var. 
occidentalis ) ,  and  silky  leaved  willow  (S.  sericea  Marsh. ) .     Of  Populus, 
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the  balm  of  gilead  (P.  balsamifera,  L.,  var.  caudicans  Ait. ) ,  aepen  (P. 
tremuloideS  ilichx.),  cotton  wood  (P.  monilifera  Ait.),  and  Lombardy 
poplar  (P.  dilatata  Ait.).  Populus  aeems  to  have  a  greater  attraction  than 
Salix,  though  by  do  means,  it  appears  to  me,  to  such  an  extent  as 
Mr.  Edwards  finds  in  his  experience.     He  writes : 

At  Co&lbnrgb,  the  l&rvae  .  . .  feed  od  willow,  and  no  upen  grows  in  this  part  of 
the  state  [W.  Va.J.  In  the  Catsldlls,  both  willows  and  aspens  abound,  and  tbere 
this  species  prefers  to  feed  on  the  latter.  I  hare  often  found  their  cases  on  young 
aspens  late  in  the  fall,  but  never  on  willow,  though  willow  would  be  used  If  tbere  was 
no  choice.  In  187C,  I  brought  several  small  aspens  to  Coalbnrgh  .  .  .  and  since  that 
dole  I  Bod  roaof  larvae .  .  .  feeding  on  the  leaves ;  bat  on  the  willows  near  bj,  on 
which  I  had  l>eeD  accustomed  to  Qnd  them,  I  rarel;  have  met  one.  Here  was  a  case 
where  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  generations  neither  caterpillar  nor  butterfl;  could  have 
seen  an  aspen,  bat  the  moment  one  was  produced,  the  butterfl;  Icnew  what  would  suit 
the  caterplilar  best,  and  deserted  the  wUlow"  (Butt.  N.  A.,  II.)- 

Boisduval  and  LeConte  state  that  it  is  found  on  several  species  of 
Prunus,  which  is  partially  verified  by  Walsh,  who  say  it  feeds  occa- 
sionally on  plum,  and  Saunders  adds  cherry  to  the  list.  Mr.  Lintner  has 
also  taken  it  on  apple,  and  Abbot  figures  it  on  Chrysobalanus  oblongi- 
folius  Michx.,  a  rosaceous  shrub  of  the  pine  barrens  of  Georgia.  Kirt- 
land  even  asserts  that  it  is  found  on  several  species  of  oak  and  specifies 
Q.  rubra  L.  Possibly  the  close  resemblance  between  the  different  cater- 
pillars of  this  genus  may  have  misled  some  of  these  observers,  especially 
in  the  case  of  oak.  Riley  states  that  specimens  transferred  from  golden  to 
black  willow  become  much  darker  in  color. 

HabltB  of  the  caterpillar.  On  hatching,  the  caterpillar  eats  its  way 
out  of  one  side  of  the  egg  leaving  the  summit  intact,  but,  under  natural 
conditions,  before  attacking  the  leaf  devours  the  shell  to  the  very  base.  It 
now  eats  first  the  apical  leaves  (81:7),  and  then  those  next  in  order, 
omitting  none  in  its  passage  down  the  stem,  so  that,  as  Lintner  says,  its 
position  may  be  "at  once  revealed  by  the  twig  upon  which  it  had  fed  ■  .  . 
[being]  entirely  defoliated  from  its  tip  about  eighteen  inches  downward,  leav- 
ing only  the  footstalks  remaining."  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  although 
Mr.  Lintner  has  found  as  many  as  five  specimens  on  one  small  bush  of 
P.  tremulotdes,  and  I  once  discovered  fourteen  eggs  on  one  poplar.  It 
moves  about,  particularly  in  early  life,  with  a  spasmodic  motion  and  when 
disturbed,  snaps  its  head  upward  rej>eatedly. 

I  once  rested  a  leaf,  on  which  a  larva  had  just  changed  its  skin  for  the 
first  time,  upon  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  eaten  tip  of  the  first  just 
touched  Che  last ;  Che  caterpillar  which  was  eating  its  old  skin  with  its  tail 
toward  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  seemed  at  once  to  become  aware  of  this  and 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  temi>er,  lashing  ite  head  to  one  side  and  the 
other,  dashing  it  while  doing  so  against  the  leaf  and  finally  arching  its 
body  and  remaining  immovable  as  if  moody.  It  was  a  long  while  before  it 
woold  resume  its  semi-cannibalistic  feast. 
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In  the  same  way  when  touched  by  another  caterpillar  it  goes  into  a  fiiry 
of  rage,  throwing  the  whole  front  half  of  its  body  violently  to  one  side  and 
the  other  and  then  causing  the  head  to  tremble  vertically.  If  two,  walk- 
ing toward  each  other,  meet  and  touch,  the  effect  ie  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme,  as  they  atand  and  ewing  their  hcade  about,  oft«n  striking  each 
other  violently  in  the  operation.  This  is  done  as  soon  at  least  as  after  the 
first  moult.  Later  in  life  it  manifests  its  displeasure  by  moving  its  head 
in  a  circle  around  the  leaf  on  which  it  rests,  accompanying  the  movement 
by  little  spasmodic  recoiling  starts,  making  the  leaf  tremble. 

Under  natural  circumstances,  the  caterpillar  appears  to  feed  almost 
entirely  by  night,  for  during  the  day  one  almost  invariably  finds  it  taking 
its  siesta,  while  shortly  after  dark  it  is  usually  found  either  feeding  or 
moving  toward  its  feeding  place ;  but  in  confinement  it  will  feed  quite  as 
much  by  day  as  by  night.  It  never  remains  upon  its  feeding  ground  when 
its  appetite  is  satiated,  but  retires  either  to  the  untouched  midrib  of  the 
leaf  where  the  sides  have  been  eaten  away  (61:8)  or,  when  larger,  to  a 
twig  ;  in  either  case  it  stops  when  it  baa  reached  its  favorite  spot  and  rests 
immovable,  heading  away  from  its  food ;  appetite  returning,  it  wheels 
about,  hurries  to  its  old  feeding  spot,  and  its  meal  finished,  retires  again 
to  its  accustomed  station  for  a  new  siesta. 

As  the  first  tolerably  full  account  of  the  hibernating  habits  of  this  cater- 
pUlar  were  given  by  Riley,  I  copy  the  account  of  their  habits  as  given  in 
his  third  Missouri  Report,  an  account  based  on  an  article  on  Imitative 
Butterflies,  by  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Riley  ("the  greater  part  of  it  written 
by  Mr.  Walsh"),  which  had  appeared  earlier. 

The  larvae  of  the  Butumnal  brood  when  *bout  one-fourth  or  one-third  e^^Wi 
bnlld  for  themselves  curious  little  houses.  In  which  they  pass  the  winter.  First  and 
foremost — with  wise  forethought,  and  being  well  awnrc  through  Its  nataral  Instincts, 
that  the  leaf  which  It  htis  selected  for  its  house  will  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  In,  unless  It  takes  measures  to  prevent  this — the  larva  fastens  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  with  silken  cables  securely  to  the  twig  from  which  It  grows.  It  then 
gnaws  off  the  Wade  of  the  leaf  at  its  tip  end,  leaving  little  else  but  the  midrib. 
Finally  It  rolls  the  remaining  port  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  Into  X  cylinder,  sewing 
the  edges  together  with  silk.  The  basal  portion  of  the  cylinder  Is  of  course  tapered 
to  a  point,  as  the  edgea  of  the  leaf  are  merely  drawn  together,  not  overlapped ; 
and  Invariably  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  forms  the  outside  of  the  house,  so  as  to  have 
Its  projecting  midrib  out  of  the  way  of  the  larva,  as  it  reposes  snugly  In  the  Inside. 
The  whole  when  hnlshed  lias  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  of  a  miniature  pitcher 
plant  (Sarracenla),  Its  length  being  .50-.65  Inch.,  and  its  diameter -ll-.H  inch.  .  .  . 
The  blade  on  the  tip  piece  Is  sometimes  gnawed  off  right  down  to  the  rib;  at 
others  It  Is  left  almost  as  broad  as  the  tube.  Sometimes  It  Is  bent  over  the 
orlflce;  at  others  not.  They  are  also  ranch  more  irregalar  and  ungainly  when  made 
from  broad  leaves  such  as  those  of  the  silver  poplar,  than  when  made  from  the  more 
narrow  leaves  of  the  willow.  These  autumnal  larvae  have  also  another  peculiar  habit 
not  heretofore  recorded,  and  which  wa,i  first  pointed  out  to  me  hy  Mr.  J.  A.  Llntner,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  They  exhibit  a  tendency  to  hulld  from  the  time  they  are  born,  and  will 
always  eat  the  leaves  from  the  side,  gnawing  lai^e  holes  and  cutting  along  the  sides 
of  the  mlbrib.     They  commence  at  the  tip  and  as  they  work  downwards  toward 
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the  base,  they  collect  the  debris  Into  &  little  banch,  which  the;  fastco  wUb  silk 
to  the  midrib.  When  the  hlberasculam  l>  ilnlshed  the  scam  Li  perfectly  smooth  and 
the  whole  Inside  U  lined  with  silk.  The  larva,  after  completing  its  work,  composes 
Itself  for  the  winter,  with  the  tail  towards  the  orlflce.  Here  it  reroaius  till  the  catklDS 
«re  In  bloom  the  next  sprinKi  when  li  retreats  from  Its  honse  and  coranieneea  feeding. 
Not  the  least  wonderfnl  part  of  the  phenomenon  Is,  that  it  Is  only  the  autnmnal  brood 
of  larvae  that  form  pitcher-like  bou-sen  to  live  In  during  the  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  the  summer  brood  having  no  occasion  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  cold. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mins  Guild  and  to  Messre.  Lintacr,  Sanborn  and 
Trouvelot  for  many  specimens  of  this  larva,  and  to  Meesrs.  Emery,  Mark, 
Shute,  Smith  and  Trouvelot  for  chrysalids. 

Life  history.  In  Kcw  England,  tbis  is  at  leaist  «  double  brooded 
insect,  though  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  is  triple  brooded  in  the  southern 
stations  and  probable  that  a  third  8U[>plcmcntary  brood  will  be  found 
everywhere.  It  starts  the  year  in  its  larval  hibemaculum  as  a  caterpillar 
ordinarily  in  its  second  stage,  but  not  at  all  infrequently  in  its  first,  and 
rarely  in  its  third  stage.  To  esca]>e  from  its  narrow  winter  quarters  it 
must  retreat  backwards,  and  when  it  does  this  it  is  to  find  only  the  bursting 
catkins,  and  as  yet  no  leaves  of  its  food  plant ;  upon  these  it  breaks  ita 
long  fast,  and  even  sometimes  attains  nearly  half  its  growth,  but  in  May 
becomes  full  fed  upon  the  tender  leaves.  The  butterflies  appear  early  in 
June,  usually  by  the  5th  or  6th,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  the  earliest 
date  recordeil  being  May  31,  when  Mr.  Lintner  has  taken  specimens  near 
Albany,  N.  V.  I  have  also  found  the  larva  nearly  fiill  grown  at  Mew 
Britain,  Conn.,  on  May  15.  But  they  rarely  become  abundant  before 
the  middle  of  June,  and  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  the 
eod  of  the  month.  Pairing  takes  place  at  once  (Mr.  Lintner  records  a 
case  June  7),  and  eggs  are  laid  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
appearance  of  butterflies,  the  earliest  known  to  me  being  indicated  by 
recently  hatched  caterpillars  in  the  first  stage  as  well  as  eggs  found 
June  26,  when  the  butterflies  had  been  flying  at  that  season  about  three 
weeks.  In  the  north  they  orduiarily  appear  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
about  Boeton,  the  earliest  dates  known  to  me  being  June  9,  at  liallowcll, 
Me.  (Miss  Wadsworth),  and  June  11,  at  Wing  Road,  N.  H.  (Scudder), 
and  I  have  also  found  badly  battered  females  at  Franconia,  N*.  H.,  on 
Jmie  27,  which  must  have  been  out  a  fortnight.  It  is  therefore  a  little 
earlier  than  B.  arthemis,  having  apparently  a  little  the  start  of  it  in  the 
earlier  provender  provided  by  nature  for  the  use  of  the  hibernating  cater- 
pillars. Eggs  are  certainly  l^d  in  June,  for  I  have  fotmd  caterpillars  in 
their  first  stage  during  the  last  week  of  June  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

There  is  no  little  difference,  apparently,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
transformations  are  made,  the  eggs  alone  varying  from  four  to  eight  days 
(ordinarily  about  six  and  one-half),  but  although  the  caterpillar  is  sluggish 
and  by  no  means  a  gluttonous  beast  (as  many  are),  the  transformations 
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(epeaking  in  this  paragraph  of  the  latitude  of  Boeton  only),  generally 
take  just  about  one  month  at  this  eeaaon  of  the  year,  and  the  second 
hrood  of  butterflies  matea  its  appearance  in  Massachusetts,  after  about  ten 
(seven  to  ten)  days  in  chryealis*  by  about  the  middle  of  July — sometimes 
as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  month ,  flying,  therefore,  for  a  fortnight  or  more 
in  company  with  many  individuals  of  the  first  brood,  and  continuing  to 
emerge  from  the  chryaalia  during  the  whole  of  July,  and  certainly  a  part 
of  August.  The  first  and  second  brood  commingling,  and  the  females  of 
the  second  being  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  by  the  time  the  females  of  the 
first  have  closed  their  labors,  the  butterfly  may  be  found  in  almost  or  quite 
every  stage  throughout  July  and  August.  This  renders  the  precise  appear- 
ance of  a  third  brood  uncertain ;  that  there  is  such  a  brood,  the  sight  of 
plenty  of  fresh  females  laying  their  first  eggs  (as  proved  by  their  abund- 
ance in  the  abdomen)  at  the  very  end  of  August  and  early  in  September, 
abundantly  shows  ;  for  if  the  third  brood,  undergoing  its  transformations 
in  the  hottest  season,  follows  only  as  rapidly  on  the  second,  as  the  second 
on  the  first,  the  first  butterflies  of  this  brood  should  appear  early  in  August 
and  be  ready  to  lay  eggs  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  month ;  good 
specimens  fit  for  the  cabinet  may  still  be  obtained  in  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  egg-laying  continues  at  least  into  the  third  week  and 
probably  throughout  the  month.  The  females  will  sometimes  be  found 
flying  with  only  tattered  remnants  of  wings  (61:  25). 

In  the  Whit«  Mountain  district,  the  second  brood  is  not  usually  seen 
until  near  the  end  of  July  ;  and  thereafter,  as  in  the  south,  ft^sh  specimens 
may  be  found  the  rest  of  the  season,  or  until  at  least  the  middle  of  August. 
The  earliest  butterBies  of  this  brood  may  in  some  years  be  able  to  lay  eggs 
by  the  first  week  in  August,  and  a  third  brood,  or  a  fragment  of  it,  a  sup- 
plementary brood,  appear  early  in  September ;  whether  there  would  then 
be  time  for  the  development  of  the  eggs  within  and  without  the  body  of  the 
parent,  and  the  growth  of  the  larva  past  its  first  moult  (the  latter  only  a 
couple  of  days) ,  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  in  favorable  seasons  and 
in  protected  localities  in  the  lower  levels  it  seems  in  no  way  impossible. 
Butterflies  may  be  found  throughout  September,  including,  I  believe,  a 
certain  number  of  fresh  specimens,  though  my  notes  are  not  sufficiently 
explicit  on  this  point.  I  have  found  plenty  of  eggs  and  caterpillars  in  their 
earliest  stages  at  Plymouth  on  September  7 . 

In  the  south  the  number  of  broods  must  be  greater,  but  our  data  are 
very  meagre ;  they  fly  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  March,  and  become 
numerous  early  in  April  about  Appalachicola  (Chapman).  They  are 
found  again  in  the  latter  half  of  ^lay  and  early  in  June,  and  there  must 
be  at  least  three  broods  after  that.      Abbot  raised  one  from  chrysalis  on 

*Ur.  Bllllngg,  of  OtUwB,  says  he  has  had  alids  of  other  buUerfllcs,  Uiere  ma;  have  been 
fpecimeni  in  chrysalis  for  only  five  days,  but  something  peculiar  about  his  breeding  cage. 
08  he  records  equally  brief  periods  tor  chrys-      See  also  under  Aglaln  milberti. 
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Xasagt  7.  Its  BK«^  ot  p*s^in^  tike  s-mteT-.  bi^vwer,  t:^  ibe  nme  ia  Mii^ 
ancai  tad  is  Wesi  \~i'riniu>  *^  in  the  nonh  :  iToly  Mr.  Eilwsrd^  ia^s  thst 
t^ey  ^vav$  mtcfa  tbeir  ^eomd  aoJ  iOia«Ti]De<  their  thml  j«u:«  bt:tv>r« 
lut«nBix«t.  lad  b«  bk?  f  lUDil  then  expi<:i«>l  ><?  Ui^  a$  <K-t<>h«-  li.  It  ig 
1  mrims  thin^  da*  w*  fi»l  in  the  c«erpiU*rs  ■■f  the  fir-t  br*"*!  o<i  fcttieory 
irhaxtT^  to  eaastracx  hihenocuU ;  here  we  h*T*  *n  rosdnrt  inherited  hv 
aheroMK  genosii-iB^  :  or  odIt  when  the  ni^tlv  chills  or  the  de^vaniur 
food  ia&XU  the  OMning  itf  aa  UDfricnily  ^e&st^ta. 

It  is  hardly  prottthle  that  the  Hutterttr  e^^r  hibenuto^  :  but  Mr.  Llntaer 
records  one  hunerflr  as  seen  on  May  s  »t  Sd^hsne.  New  York,  If  Ado^ 
plerippia:^  were  ant  mistaken  for  tht$  »pe<4e$.  a^i  Mr.  Lintaer  hiakiielf  thinks 
pois«ble.  M  early  an  ^^uuriii^n  would  purely  iodicalc  Utal  the  imKct  had 
wintered  eilher  in  the  chrysalis  or  imago  state. 

Habite.  ftig^  ate-  This  butterfly  is  very  li>od  of  the  juices  of  appW 
drying  in  the  »in  and  o£  orer-ripe  iVuii.  Jack  has  noticed  it  alighting  on 
leaves  curled  by  plant  lic«  awl  tlrinking  the  sweets  exuding  from  the  c«r- 
andea  of  the  Aphidee. 

The  flight  of  this  butiertiy  a  rather  leisurely  and  sailing :  it  moves  iire^ 
olaHy  from  place  to  place,  occasionally  returning  to  the  same  spots. 

When  at  rest,  the  body  is  raised  at  an  angle  of  from  S<>°  to  ;W,  the 
wings  are  closely  compressed,  the  tip  of  the  fore  wings  placed  abi>ve  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen  and  so  coneeAletl  by  the  hinder  pair  as  to  leave  un- 
coTCTed  only  six  of  the  submarginal  row  of  spot?.  The  antennae  are  nearly 
straight,  having  an  almost  imperceptible  beul  in  the  miildle  by  which  the 
tips  are  slightly  approximated  ;  when  the  insect  is  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
they  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  alniut  X5'  with  the  btnly  and  s{>rcad  about 
70' :  but  when  the  insect  is  in  a  peqiemlioular  ptisiiion.  the  head  down- 
ward, the  dJTarication  is  oidy  about  -Ih".  and  the  antennal  tips  about  13 
mm.  apart. 

MiiiiiCTy.  There  exists  among  North  .Vnicrican  butterflies  no  more 
complete  mimicry  than  is  shown  by  the  imago  of  this  si«x-ics  fi>r  that  of 
ADOsia.  How  close  it  is  will  appear  at  once  by  f<tm]>aring  the  figures  of  the 
two  upon  our  first  plate ;  and  bow  far  it  haji  de[Mirtcd  fn>m  its  ancestral 
pattern  and  colors  may  be  interred  on  a  couiparisou  of  figure  •>  with  the  fig- 
ures of  the  other  forms  of  the  geuus  on  Plate  2.  figures  S,  t*  and  it.  The 
ground  tint,  which  is  almost  identical  in  the  other  forms  of  Ilasilarchia,  has 
changed  completely  from  a  blue  black  to  the  deep  orange,  cliaracteristic  of 
Aoosia ;  this  has  apparently  been  brought  about  by  a  complete  suDusion 
(and  perfect  transference  to  the  upper  surface,  as  well)  of  the  orange  e)tot8 
which  are  found  only  at  the  base  and  ucar  the  outer  margin  of  the  other 
species,  and  which  are  usually  wholly  distinct,  or  confluent  only  near  the 
tip  of  the  fore  wings.  In  the  pattern  of  the  markings  wo  fiud  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  form  proserpina,  which,  as  a  hybrid  of  the  other  two  Now 
Eogland  species,  may  possibly  indicate  more  clearly  than  eiilior  of  them  the 
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form  from  which  both  were  derived  ;  at  least  the  cyursc  of  the  transverse 
stripe  of  our  present  8[>ecies,  wliich  thougli  Mack,  includes  some  white 
Bpots  in  the  fore  wing,  and  is  interiorly  margined  with  white  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  winge,  more  nearly  accords  with  that  of  proserpina  than 
with  either  of  itj*  parent  species ;  this  stripe  on  the  hind  wing  finds  no 
counterpart  in  Anosia ;  but  on  the  fore  wing,  by  its  expansion  toward  the 
coutal  margin  and  its  enclosure  there  of  some  small  white  spots,  heightens 
the  resemblance  to  the  apex  of  the  wing  in  Anosia,  further  aided  by  the 
paleness  of  the  marginal  lunulcs  in  all  the  wings.  The  butterfly  is  found 
over  very  nearly  the  same  area  as  Anosia,  and  where  the  darker  mahogany- 
colored  and  also  "protected"  Euplocid  species  of  Tasitia  comes  in,  this  but- 
terfly takes  on  a  maliogany  hue,"  which  is  still  more  marked  in  the  allied 
and  also  mimetic  species,  B.  cros,  which  supplants  it  further  south  where 
Tasitia  bercniee  has  fuller  swaj'. 

Bxperimetits  and  eadtiraiice'  A  chrysalis  of  this  species,  brought  to 
me  [lierced  tlirough  with  a  large  insect  |)in  when  about  four  days  old,  gave 
out  the  buttei-fly  as  usual  (or  would  have  done  so  if  it  could)  as  if  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  pin.  The  head  case  was  thrown  off  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  one  fore  wing  was  extricated  and  fully  devoloi>ed. 

Some  experitnents  on  tlie  action  of  this  butterfly  when  the  antennae  arc 
cut  off  near  the  base,  or  the  eyes  blinded  by  a  layer  of  thick  pigment,  or 
botli,  will  be  found  recorded  by  Jlr.  L.  Trouvelot  in  the  American  natur- 
alist, xi :  lll.'i-4. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  placeil  on  record  some  observations  on  the  result  of 
submitting  the  chryaalids  to  extreme  cold  (Psyche,  iii:  174),  He  found  that 
if  subjected  to  a  teinperaturo  of  32°  they  were  killed.  In  another  experi- 
ment one  was  placed  when  six  hours  old  in  a  temperature  of  40°  for  fourteen 
days ;  a  second  when  twelve  hours  old  in  the  same  temperature  for  ten  days. 
The  first  produce<l  a  male  in  seven  days,  the  second  a  female  in  six  days 
aflcr  removal  from  the  ice.  Both  were  "alike  in  color  above  and  below ; 
above  dark,  resembling  southern  Danais  archippus.  In  the  male  the  black 
mesial  band  on  hind  wings  is  wider  than  usual .  .  .  but  in  the  female  this 
band  is  extraordinary,  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  usual.  .  . .  Beneath, 
in  both,  the  hind  wing  is  very  light,  a  fawn  color,  with  no  fulvous  tint, 
quite  unlike  any  .  .  .  western  or  southern  example,  though  resembling 
Catskill  examples,  except  that  these  have  a  tint  of  fulvous." 

Eaemies.  This  butterfly  is  a  martyr  to  at  least  half  a  dozen  hymenop- 
terous  parasites ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  summer  brood  is  attacked  in  great 
numbers  by  an  unknown  parasite  (the  specimens  are  lost)  which  after- 
wards emerge  from  the  chrysalis,  the  chrysalis  itselfremaining  intact  through 
the  autumn  and  winter ;  indeed  it  is  not  until  late  in  the  following  spring 
(before  the  summer  brood  of  caterpillars  appears,  however)   that  the  im- 
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pr»MMti  HTK»nK>pii««  BMkkv  their  ift>u-«p«'.  tW  Juuv  :f>  I  «>i*«  i-\»uiuuti^ 
a  wmtend  cfcrrsilLs pv«i  niv  (>y  Mr.  L.  Tr\Hi^vU>«,«Wnit  swKU-mK  (>*jr*w 
(o  $«mnii  viiK  IIM;:^e  tinlf  (WtRksiuti.  Inslztttllv  ttiM>tt  vitK-r^ut^  tVN>>Ut  IttlW' 
boles  wrWfa  ibey  ImhI  hittieii  out  m<ttr  tht?  tt|K:'  i>t'  iW  w  itt^v  tlwv  t>«-^M  U> 
pttir,  the  mak:?  a«nuttn<;  iho  tVuiaK-^  M  iIh*  »i1j:<"  i»I"  ttw  t>|'<'u"u»jr,  ItHi 
no  n|MiIlT  upoo  utJ  about  iht'  i^irv^Iis  aiul  iumV  ^iM>r1.  lH>|>)>i»y  Iti^hl'^ 
of*  little  luure  iham  tt  reutiuietrv  in  tlistawv.  All  )>»(  twt>  !t|NvitHi'))!i  vvt-rv 
secured  «im)  I  vras  «urpri^<«l  to  Knd  tho  pmjHkrtKkii  i>t'  iHalt^s  tt^  tvi)i»K-«  Itw 
than  one  to  six.  the  total  iiudiIht  Uhhj:  It  inftli's  »uil  U^s  tViuwW.  All 
had  emei^etl  within  lialf  an  hour  of  tlu'  a|i)H>amiUH'  of  (ho  )itoiH'^-r. 

The  wintering  caterpillar  i$  aliio  altaektH)  tiy  A|Mntoh<i'  liiuoiiiliilU,  M 
larger  hrnienopterous  paniaite.  whioli  tHiupt  a  siHgli'  Urva  wl»il<>  vciy 
young,  emerging  frora  it;?  host  while  it  ic  in  the  sihmiihI  "tag*'  ant)  i>|iiniung 
its  cocoon  beside  the  lar%-n  u[iun  the  silk  which  hm)  utlin'thHl  it  n  I'oolhold. 
One  may  sometimes  find  these  ctH'ouns  on  the  (miIcu  leuvtv*  juMt  bt'litrt'  tbt> 
time  for  the  caterpillar  to  seek  winter  (jimrtrrs,  Liiitnonn  liini'iiJliilio 
(88:5)  and  Ichneumon  coliginosus.  also  ninnng  tlit  lurgt'r  liiniio,  nw 
fiirther  enemiee  of  the  caterpillar,  and  Kih-y  Hiati'H  llml  )ii<  hiio  ol^i<i) 
noticed  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  Xncliinid  flii'H  "fusteiiiHl  iruiiHviTMi'ly  on  tin* 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  larva,"  though  none  has  ever  lircnreiiiiMl.  Nnr  iHlliia 
all;  the  egg  alao  has  its  perils.  Mihh  (iuild  discoven-d  lulo  in  July  oni< 
or  two  specimens  of  a  leaden  hue,  which  ujion  cxitniiiiHtion  pmvcd  In  Im 
empty,  the  parasites  having  escaped  through  an  alniDHt  inipi>rri'|ililihi  linlri 
in  the  bottom  of  the  egg;  within  wan  a  mirt  of  liunhtnt'd,  giiniiny  nidii*  of 
caked  yelk,  covered  over  with  a  thin  Inytir  of  Mpnn  lilk,  bnl  n<'  |ii'tlit'ltm 
of  chrysalids  could  be  seen.  Mr.  Kilcy  hiiM  niiii'ii  Ki-in  nmri'  foriiipiiilc, 
having  obtained  a  parasite  and  deMTibcid  it  uncI<T  l\u:  iiuiimi  of  Trubo- 
gnmma  miouturo.  Out  of  alxmt  two  hundn-d  I'HU^  of  rliin  biiM'Tlly  ob- 
tained in  a  single  spot  fully  one-half  wen-  pamnilizcl,  fmrii  four  loiix  ttii-n 
escaping  from  each  egg.  1  have  dinirc  found  oiln'rn  Iii«-  in  .(iiimt  nliiiibirly 
attacked,  which  belong  to  a  second  M[>c<-ii;,i  of  t)ic  bhuh;  ^'jiiih,  'C.  i(iiiiMiia*i- 
mum.  I  have  alf^u)  more  than  onrre  found  t)ie  Unmr  of  nn  lulin  'yp;,  '•nun 
DDtoDcfaed  leaf,  showing  the  presence  prolrably  of  R|ii(l>-r>>  wbi'b  bud 
iiiiaicbetl  away  the  little  calpq)illar  Ixifore  it«  M^i-ond  MM^al, 

Hiwii'hlllllll  It  is  ei-^nlial  to  notf:  the  r-omfiflrativfr  a\muilntuv.  nr  nb- 
ieiKe  of  this  insert  in  every  ir-f—ibk-  northern  liKullfy  in  iiftU  r  l-i  iliiiriinin' 
iti  exan  linut ;  to  record  alx)  the  exai-t  tifnf:  at  nhidi  tlxt  faU-rfiiiifir  l/tnvfa 
ii?  Iub«nucnliun  on  each  kind  <if  tr'-e ;  how  many  I'mn-  ib«-  l»r*a  ttuni\t* 
hetljrt  coostrncting  rt*  winiT  rf^.i-hTf*:  awl  witt^iu-r  rb'-  'tity  i-  iiivanal.!/ 
the  iaxae  :  whether  the  T-umm^r  iraieq.illar*  '■.\'r  hifi^Tnaf;  at't't  titt:  matini^ 
■jf  Xympiialii :  hi>w  ot>mm"jniy  it  wlnrsr*  in  tK«  irnayo  mt^n-  untl  niirll^.r 
nch  kiberaatiijo  if*  rrimaniTi  to  Iwifh  ■^-xi^t :  ao'l  finallv  in  whaf  fV-nfur'-ji  fh'- 
ffi-jtir  ')t'  this  baiterfy  dlt^r-  t'ri.m  tlur  <.t'  Itn  '■.oni^^nt-r*. 
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THE  BCTTERFLIKS  OF  KKW  EKGLAKD. 
LIST  OF  ILLVSTBATlOSa.-BASlLARCUIA  ABCHIPPUS. 


Egg- 
flg.  13.    CuloreJ. 
9.    Mlcropflc. 

Caterpillar. 
Hg.  7.    CslcrplllnrBl  birth. 
110,24.    Full  grown  c»tprj)ill«r». 
22.    Outline  showing  >lUtudc. 
:  81-36.  Froiitvicwuf  Iw-ad  In liUgce i-v. 
7,8.    Leaves  as  eateii  by   Ihc   young 
caterpillar. 
86;  68.    Dorinal  appendage  u(  Ijmly,  Aral 
Hlagc. 

09.    Dermal  apiieudsxe  of  liody,  sec- 
ond BtBgC. 


Chryiolit. 
VI  88,  %.  18.    Outline,  ilorsal  view. 
I».    Outline,  side  view. 
20.    ColoreJ,  aide  view. 
Imago. 
PI.  1,  H^.  h.    Male,  both  aurfacca. 
11:  1.    Buth  surfaces. 
83:11,  IS-    Male  alnlomliial  apliendages. 
61 :  2B.    Outline   of    wings  of  a   battcreJ 
specimen . 

29.    I*Bpllln  of  luiiguG. 
(itneral. 
PI.  19,  flg.  2.    Distribution  In  North  America. 
am:  a.    Limnerla  liiueaitiills.a  iwnulte. 


BASILARCHIA  AST7AN AX.— The  rei  epotted  porple- 

[Ked  spotleJ  purple  (Uosse);  red  spotted  purple  butterfly  (Packard);  orange  spotted  but- 
terfly (Koas);  blue-bttiuied  butterfly  (Maynard);  Epbestion  buttorlly  (Uarrls);  Ursula  butter- 
fly (Ssuudert);  wlldcherry  liucnite;  gooseberry  butterfly  (Enimoua).] 


FapUlo  uHyaHM  Fabr.,  Syat.  eiitoui.,M7 
(l-75>. 

Limenltia  aatgaim^  Bull.,  CaUl.  Fabr. 
Lep.,60  (1869). 

Batilurrhia  aetyiiaiix  Seudd.,  Syat.  rev. 
Amer.  butt.,8(lHTl). 

FaplUo  epkention  StaW, Suppl. Craiu., I'ap. 
«Xot.,  121,|>l.  23,  Hgs.  1,  la  (liai). 

Niijas  turbiihi  cplienliim  'iubn.,  Sainml. 
«xot.  achmetl.,  i,  I>ep.  I,  P..p.  i,  Kyiupb.  v, 
N^adei  C,  turbldac  h.  flgs.  1--J  (18U0-19). 

S'fftuphatlt  ephealiiiH  (iod.,  Eni-ycl.  mlith., 
Ix:  17. 42^,  804  (181U)  ;-Uarr.,  Ins.  Inj-  veg.. 
3d  ed.,  283  (18<«). 

LimenUis  epIteiUon  Uarr.,  Uilchc.  Uep., 
Geo  (1833). 

t'altiimira  epheslianHa  Itubn.,  Verz, 
iehmett.,38(1316). 

PapiUo  uraula  Fabr,  Entoiu.  xyst.,  ii<:  82- 
88  (1793) ;  —  Abb.,  Draw.  Ins.  Ga.  Brit  mus., 


vl:  33,  flg.  IS;  3U,  lig.  17:  xvi:  23,  tab.  8;— 
Suiltb-Abb.,  Lep.  ius.  Uu.,  1:  19-30,  pi.  10 
(1797). 

Sjfinphatit  uraula  lloJ.,  Kiicycl.  uritb..  Is: 
337,  »<0^1  (1819)  ;-'lioisa.-LeC.,  Up.  Anrtc. 
acpt.,  199-201,  pi.  53,tlga.  1-4  (1833) :— Morr., 
Syii.  Lep.  y.  Anier.,  64-69  (1802). 

Liiuenitin  uniUa  Westw^-Heiv,,  Geo.  diuriL 
Lep.,  ii;  276  (1850)  i-Einm.,  Agric.  S.  York, 
v :  203,  pi.  33,  flgs.  1-2  (1851) ;— Uarr.,  Eutom. 
eurrcKp.,  276-27:,  pi.  4,  flg.  IS  (1869) ;— Bll., 
Can.  ent..  Hi;  52-53,  flg.  24,  117-118  (1871);— 
Mead,  Can.  enL,  iv:216-217{1872>;— Freucb, 
Hep.  Ins.  Hi.,  vil;  1&4  (1878);  Butt.east.U.  8., 
206-207,  flg.  68(I886);-Middl.,  Hep.  Ins.  III., 
X :  87  (18M1) ;— Coq.,ibltl.,  162  (1881) ;— Sauod., 
Init.  i(i}.  (rult,  217-218.  flg.  223  (ie83);-JUyii., 
Butt  N.  E.,  0-10,  pi.  1.  flgg.  10, 10a  (1886). 

Figured  by  Okivcr,  III.  M.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  33, 
ag.8:  pl.91,ag.22i  pi.  A,  flg.  12,  iucd. 


If  I  were  thou,  O  liuttcrfly. 
And  poised  luv  purple  winga  to  spy 
The  sweetest  flowers  that  live  and  die, 
I  would  not  waste  uiy  strength  on  those. 
As  thou,— for  suturaer  hath  a  elosc, 

^And  iiansles  lilooni  not  In  the  snows. 

^  Browning.—  Wiadma  UnapplUd. 

IrnKgo  (2 : 6).  Head  bl&cklsh  brown ;  on  the  posterior  border,  Just  Iwbind  the  bsae 
of  cftch  ftuteniui,  a  mlDutc  triangular  white  patch,  the  apex  directed  forward ;  eyes  bor- 
dered posteriorly  with  white,  rather  broadly  below,  narrowing  to  a  point  above,  com- 
mencing below  ju»t  wliere  the  baae  of  the  tibia  of  the  retracted  fore  legs  strikes  the 
eye,  termiDating  above  a  little  l>encath  the  auperlor  triangular  spot.  Antennae  tmlf  urm 
bl&cklHh  brown  throughout,  the  minute  terminal  Joint  of  the  club  dull  orange  luleous, 
the  succeeding  four  or  live  Joints  more  or  leiis  tinged  with  the  same,  especially  t>eQeatb. 
Falpl  blackish  brown ;  a  broad  median  tine  of  white  scales,  narrowing  above,  lines  the 
inner  siile  to  the  very  tip ;  the  outer  upper  half  of  the  basal  Joint  Is  white,  and  a  very 
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broAd,  conspicuous  buid  of  wblte  scales,  D&rrower  on  the  terminal  joint,  nina  along 
the  oater  anterior  border  of  the  two  terminal  Joints,  extending  to  the  very  tip ;  all  of 
tbese  white  portions  hAve  black  hairs  scattered  among  them.  Tongne  black ;  papillae 
(61:33,63)  as  long  as  the  width  of  one  maxilla,  comparatlvel;  atoot,  abont  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  filament  nearly  cylindrical,  tbont  half  as  long  as  width  of 
papilla. 

Thorax  blackish  brown  above  and  below,  sometimes,  especially  beneath,  with  an 
oUfaceons  tinge ;  on  the  sides  beneath,  next  the  base  of  all  the  wings,  a  mlnate  white 
spot,  situated  between  the  origin  of  the  costal  and  sabcostal  nervnres ;  a  short,  slen- 
der, longitudinal,  white  streak  next  the  insertion  of  the  median.  Middle  and  hind 
coxae  with  a  very  large  patch  of  soft,  pale,  blolsh  gray  hairs  orer  dark  brown  ones ; 
middle  and  hind  trochanters  white ;  under  surface  of  femora  with  a  few  pale  scales ; 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi  white  anteriorly,  blackish  brown  posteriorly ;  middle  and  hind 
tibiae  and  tarsi  blackish  brown,  tarsi  a  little  paler  beneath;  spines  black;  claws  doll 
dark  Inteons,  reddish  at  tip. 

Wings  above  velvety  indigo  black,  with  a  lustre  varying  from  dark  rich  parplish 
bine  to  dark  olive  green,  the  apical  third  of  fore  wings — nsnally  (?)  or  to  a  less  extent 
If  at  all  (J) — tinged  with  dull  slate  brown.  Fore  vtingi  entirely  resembling  In  form 
those  of  B.  artbemia,  bnt  differing  from  those  of  B.  archlppns  In  their  more  curved  costal 
and  outer  maigln.  Third  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  midway  between  the  second 
and  fourth  superior  branches ;  the  fourth  at  neariy  three-qnarters  the  distance  from 
the  origin  of  the  second  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  A  submarginal  row  of  hoary  blue  or 
greenish  spots,  one  in  each  interspace,  smaller  and  usually  paler  above,  becoming 
transverse  lunales  below;  midway  between  these  and  the  border,  nsnally  more  conspic- 
uous on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  there  Is  a  powdering  of  similar 
scales,  occasionally  obsolete,  in  transverse  streaks ;  following  close  upon  the  submar- 
ginal row.  In  the  two  lower  subcostal  and  In  the  median  interspaces.  Is  a  seizes  of 
rusty  or  tawny,  roundish  spots,  sometimes  large  and  distinct,  sometimes  obsolete ;  at 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  subcostal  nervule  there  Is  a  minute,  someUmes  obsolete  white 
spot,  and  above  and  below  it,  in  the  adjoining  Interspaces,  are  large,  triangular  white 
patches,  together  forming  a  row  parallel  to  that  next  themargin;  on  the  costal  border, 
about  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  base,  there  la  occasionally,  especially  in  the 
female,  a  long  powdery  white  dash,  following  the  costal  border,  but  not  attalnlDg  the 
costal  edge,  lu  the  lowest  two  Interspaces,  in  almost  direct  continuation  with  the 
row  of  reddish  spots,  bnt  a  little  further  inward,  is  a  transverse  series  of  hoary  blue 
or  gre^i  patches,  sometimes  indicated  by  a  slight  touch  In  the  interspace  next  sncceed- 
Ing,  and  sometimes  continued  as  a  narrow  and  ordinarily  very  faint  band  of  similar 
spots,  parallel  to  the  ooter  border  and  connecting  directly  with  the  subaplcal  row  of 
whlt«  spots  just  mentioned ;  occasionally,  eapectally  In  the  female,  a  slender  transverse 
streak  of  rusty  scales  marks  the  extremity  of  the  cell.  Fringe  black  and  white  In 
nearly  equal  alternate  patches,  the  white  rather  more  prominent,  the  black  at  the  nervnre 
tips,  the  white  of  the  medlo-aubmedian  interspace  divided  by  black.  Bind  m»Qs  wholly 
resembling  those  of  B.  arthemla,  but  dlfl^ring  from  those  of  B.  archlppns  In  having  the 
oater  border  pretty  strongly  crennlate.  more  strongly  arched,  and  either  slightly  ( $  ) 
orpretty  conspicuously  (J)  produced  at  the  upper  median  Interspace.  First  median 
nervnre  originating  farther  from  the  base  of  theVlng  than  the  last  subcostal  nervule. 
A  double  snbm«rglnal  row  of  large,  broad,  pale  blue  or  pale  green  Innnles,  very  distinctly 
s^tarated  by  the  nervores,  and  one  row  as  dlstlncUy  from  the  other,  the  Inner  row  a 
little  the  larger;  following  these  Is  as  broad  a  belt  of  velvetyblack,  narrowing  at  each 
end,  and  especially  below ;  then  a  belt,  of  variable  width,  of  pale  purplish  blue,  or 
pale  olivaceous  green  spots,  distinctly  separated  by  the  black  nervnree ;  usually  they 
are  squarish  and  as  broad  as  long,  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  transverse  stripes,  but 
sometimes .  on  the  contrary ,  have  their  Interior  border  Inconspicuous  or  unrecognizable 
by  the  greater  or  less  snOtision  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wing  with  the  same  color 
—to  some  extent  almost  to  tiie  base ;  occasionally  they  are  marked  along  their  exterior 
bonier  with  a  row  of  small,  rusty,  roundish  spots ;  area  next  the  Inner  border  dark 
alale  gray  j  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 
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Beneath,  the  wings  are  dark  InstrouB  pnrpUsh  blue,  generally  tinged  strong];  In  part 
with  greenish,  eapeclally  in  the  cell,  obscured  Id  places,  and  especially  Id  Uie  Inter- 
spaces of  the  hind  wings,  with  tints  varying  from  dark  olivaceous  brown  through  ding; 
SDuff  color  to  obscnre  tawny  or  even  dnil  orange,  flecked  with  dark  brown,  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  female;  the  nervnres  always  blue  black.  Forevilngt:  The  whitish  streak 
near  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin  of  the  npper  snrface  is  repeated  beneath,  and  the 
apex  of  the  wing  from  the  middle  of  this  to  the  middle  of  the  central  median  nervnie 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  submarglnal  markings  Is  olivaceous  slate  hrown,  enlivened 
with  a  few  tawny  atoms.  In  the  centre  of  the  cell  is  a  roundish,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cell  a  long,  transverse,  bright  reddish,  orange  spot,  broadly  encircled  with  velvety 
black ;  on  either  side  of  the  flrst,  iKirdering  the  subcostal  nervnre.  Is  a  smalt  delicate 
pale  btne  patch,  the  outer  the  smaller;  there  is  a  snbmarglDai,  doable  row  of  pale  bine 
transverse  stripes,  a  p^r  In  each  Interspace,  the  Inner  row  more  carved  and  slightly 
paler,  the  outer  slightly  broken  In  the  middle  of  each  interspace;  these  are  followed 
Interiorly  b;  a  row  of  quadrate,  pale,  msty  orange  spots  in  the  median  and  roost  of 
the  subcostal  Interspaces,  corresponding  to  those  sometimes  appearing  above;  and 
these  again,  on  the  upper, half  of  the  wing,  by  some  unequal  whitish  spots,  correspond- 
ing again  to  those  on  the  npper  snrface  and  often,  as  there,  extending  faintly  on  the 
lower  Interspaces ;  there  Is  a  streak  of  dull  orange  on  the  costal  margin  next  the  base 
of  the  wing;  fringe  as  above.  The  Afnd  u>in{f«  have  three  little  patches  of  scattered 
bine  scales  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  one  enclosed  In  the  curve  of  the  precostal  nervnre, 
one  at  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures,  and  one  at  the  base  of  the 
cell ;  costal  margin  at  base  broadly  bordered  witb  reddish  orange ;  three  large,  round- 
ish, brisht  reddish  orange  spots,  bordered  rather  broadly  with  velvety  black  In  the 
basal  portion  of  the  wing,  viz. :  oneobllqueoval  spot  at  thebaseof  thecosto-subcostal 
Interspace  next  the  blue  spot ;  one  roundish,  or  transversely  oval,  slightly  larger  spot 
at  the  hose  of  the  cell  Just  beyond  the  bine  spot;  and  an  obllqne,  transverse,  quadrate 
spot  in  the  cell,  separated  from  the  precediae  by  a  considerable  space,  more  or  less 
filled  with  bluish  or  greenish  scales.  There  Is  a  donble  row  of  anbmarglnal  bluhib 
spots  next  the  outer  border,  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  only  of  equal  depth 
of  tint ;  these  are  followed  by  a  regulsj  row  of  nearly  equal,  roundish  or  semlclrcniar, 
orange  spots,  the  lower  one  transverse,  bordered  very  broadl;  below,  to  a  less  extent 
above,  with  velvety  black ;  upon  the  upper  black  margin  of  these  spots  Is  sealed  a 
collection  of  somewhat  scattered,  rather  pale  blue  or  greenish  blue  scales  with  some 
intermingled  blackish  scales ;  fringe  as  on  the  upper  snrface. 

Abdomen  above  blue  black;  on  the  sides  the  same,  with  a  slender,  median,  white 
Une;  below  the  same  also,  the  middle  lialf  of  the  segments  edged  posteriorly  with 
white,  narrowly  In  the  female,  broadly  and  sometimes  coalescent  in  the  male.  Appen- 
dages of  the  male  (33 :  16) :  upper  organ ;  book  regularly  and  gently  curved  throogh- 
ont,  equal  In  height  until  the  tip  Is  reached,  which  tapers  rapidly  to  a  point  and  Is 
excised  beneath.  Clasps  very  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  beyond  the  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  edge  tapering  rather  rapidly  and  regularly  to  a  somewhat  broad, 
roimded  apex, but  with  a  prominent  extension  of  the  upper  borderaUttle  before  the 
middle  of  the  free  portion;  this  extension  Is  twice  as  long  as  high,  one-half  as  long  as 
the  breadth  of  the  clasp;  apex  of  clasp  not  one-third  no  broad  hm  the  base  and  with 
the  apical  portion  of  lower  edge  armcct  with  six  or  eight  small  pointed  spines ;  Interior 
flnger  mncb  as  In  B.  arcblppus  but  not  so  roughly  beset  with  prickles,  a  little  pointed 
at  the  tip,  and  the  extremity  mostly  hidden  by  the  prominence  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
clasp. 
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Dlmorphlo  forma,  ate.  For  the  form  proaerplna,  see  the  next  eectioD.  where  it  Is 
discassed  as  a  hfbrid  between  this  apecles  and  B.  arthemls. 

That  hybrids  between  this  Bpeclea  and  B.  archlppos  also  occur  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  remarks  of  Hr.  Mead  (Can.  ent.,lr:  SIT),  who  found  an  astyanaz  on  whose  opper 
surface  the  blue  was  snpplanted  by  fnlvons  "except  to  the  marginal  lonnles,  which  are 
white  with  a  faint  hlolsh  tingei"  and  also  of  Grey  (Ibid.,  xi:  IT),  who  says  be  pOBsessee 
"a  melanltlc  form  of  dislppos  [arcUppas]  with  all  the  marklags  of  orsnla  [astyanax] 
on  the  under  surface. " 

BgK  (M '  13)'  Surface  smooth,  with  deep  cells  of  a  rounded  ovate  form,  but  aogu- 
lated  and  of  the  same  size  as  In  the  previous  species;  the  thread-ilke  fllaments  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  that  species,  but  are  slightly  corred  at  Up  and  are  longer  near  the 
summit  of  the  egg  than  on  the  sides,  Iwtng  .1  mm.  long  at  the  summit,  and  abont  .06 
mm.  long  on  the  sides.  Hlcropjle,  .161  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  when  laid,  shining, 
bright  yellowish  green,  afterwards  becoming  blackish  In  the  middle  and  green  and 
yellow  on  opposite  sides.    Height  esclusive  of  spines,  1.19  mm. ;  width,  1.18  mm. 

CaterpiUar.  Third  stape.  Head  paler  brown  than  the  body,  heart-stuq>ed  above, 
beset  aronnd  the  sides  with  Uttle  tubercles.  Body  brown  above,  whitish  beneath, 
with  an  oblong,  triangular,  whitish  patch  on  the  back  of  the  fonrlh  to  seventh  abdo- 
minal segments ;  two  little  blackish  tubercles  beset  with  very  short  spines  on  the  tap 
of  the  second  thoracic  segment.    Length,  15  mm.     (After  Harris.) 

FtiuTih  tlage.  The  tubercles  have  now  became  elongated ;  the  top  of  the  second  tho- 
racic segment  has  become  distinctly  pale  or  whitish,  and  the  white  patch  on  the  back 
Is  larger;  there  Is  a  whitish  elongated  triangle  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  hinder 
extremity,  from  the  hindmoitt  feet  to  the  side  above  the  penultimate  feet;  there  are 
oblong  tubercles  or  elevations  In  pairs  on  the  top  of  the  third  thoracic,  second,  seventh 
and  eighth  abdominal  segments.     Length,  S2  mm.     (After  Harris.) 

ILosciKiffe  (74:17,  31,35).  Head  (78:30)  brownish  red,  with  a  moderately  broad, 
obscure,  pale,  flesh-colored  band,  passing  down  the  front  on  either  side  of  the  middle, 
the  punctures  paler;  tubercles  of  the  onter  edge  pale,  the  others  partaking  in  gen- 
eral of  the  color  of  the  region  they  are  In,  the  large  one  on  the  snmmit  of  each 
hemisphere,  which  in  this  species  Is  very  nearly  spherical  with  small  projections, 
dark  brown;  a  few  very  short,  erect,  pale  hairs  on  the  front  of  the  head.  Basal  Joint 
of  antennae  pale  luleous,  second  Joint  dark  castaneons;  ocelli  black- 
Body  smooth.  First  thoracic  segment  very  pale,  dull  purplish,  marked  slightly  with 
blackish;  promlaeat  parts  of  the  second  and  ttOrd  thoracic  segments  paler,  between 
them  often  mottled  with  paler  pnrpl  la  h,  livid  and  blackish,  at  other  times  like  the  parts 
about,  but  obscured  a  little  with  dull  purplish  brown;  first  to  third  abdominal  seg- 
ments dark  reddish  brown,  the  first  tinged  with  ollvaceoua,  the  sides  of  all  three  with 
■  narrow,  whitish,  substigmatal  band,  sometimes  tinged  very  slightly  with  pnrplish, 
sometimes  very  distinct  or  lively  In  color,  occasionally  of  a  creamy  tint;  the  third 
abdominal  segment  has  a  subdorsal,  pale  pnrplish,  bent  line,  the  angle  outwards;  the 
fonrth  is  marked  above  with  very  dull,  pale  purplish,  the  fifth  and  the  dorsom  of  the 
sixth  of  the  same  color,  the  latter  marked  with  fuscous;  the  rest  of  the  fifth  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  dark  reddish  brown ,  tinged  and  streaked  f  tdntly 
vrith  olivaceous;  from  the  seventh  segment  backward  there  Is  a  narrow,  whitish, 
substlgmatal  band,  broadening  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  segments;  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  ht  blackish  f  uscons ;  elongated  tubercles  of  second  thoracic  segment 
(86 :  60)  blackish  brown,  cylindrical,  almost  the  whole  surface  studded  as  closely  as 
possible  with  conical  pointed  warts,  usually  about  as  long  as  broad,  directed  a  little 
towards  Its  apex,  and  at  their  tip  curving  In  the  same  direction,  giving  the  tubercle 
a  greatly  thickened  appearance.  The  tubercles  are  directed  outward  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  but  are  not  Inclined  forward  or  backward.  The  other  laterodorsal 
tubercles  are  usually  white  or  whitish.  The  minute  warts  scattered  over  the  body 
are  smooth,  hairless,  and  usually  shining  steel  bine,  those  upon  the  dorsum  occa- 
sionally colorless,  and  those  below  the  stigmata  (sometimes)  partaking  of  the  color  of 
thesnrfaceonwhich  they  occur.    Spiracles  brown,  encircled  with  black.    Legs*  rather 
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pate  reddish  brown.  Prolege  brownlsti  fnscons,  clothed  with  fine,  not  long,  downir&rd 
directed  hairs;  the  tnbercles  of  the  tip  vbite.  Length,  S4  mni;  length  of  thoracic 
tubercle.  G  mm. ;  tip  of  thoracic  tubercles  B  mm.  apart;  base  of  thoracic  tubercles  1  mm. 
i^wrt;  breadth  of  bod?,  greatest,  6.S  mm.,  least,  S.fi  mm. ;  breadth  of  bead,  4  mm. 

ChryBallB  (83 :  13,  13).  Head,  wings  and  the  appendages  Id  front,  pale,  brownish, 
shining  yellow,  the  appendages  often  paler,  the  posterior  edges  of  the  wings  a  little 
darker;  summit  of  head  bluish  white;  thorax  pale,  discolored  lilac,  the  pronatum  with 
a  pair  of  silvery  white  spots ;  dorsal  tnbercle  of  second  abdominal  segment,  dark  brown ; 
on  elthersldeof  ltabroad,fosconsbaDd,  suhparallcl  to  the  border  of  the  wings,  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  llrst  segment,  where  the  two  anite,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  segment,  where  they  are  more  widely  separated  than  the  width  of  the  tubei^ 
cle;  between  this  band  and  the  wings  the  abdomen  Is  occupied  by  a  broader,  oblique, 
nacreous  band ;  rest  of  the  abdomen  to  the  seventh  segment  Inclnxlve,  crcam-cotored ; 
the  seventh  segment  has  a  dorsal  and  lateral  patch  of  dark  yellowish  brown,  and  there 
la  a  broken  dorsal  line  of  the  same  extending  forward  nearly  to  the  great  tubercle ; 
beneath,  the  Sfth  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  are  obscnre  foscous.  with  a  cream- 
colored  ventral  stripe;  terminal  segments  and  cremaster  dark  yellowish  brown; 
the  eighth  segment  has  a  cream-colored  patch  at  the  spiracles.  Spiracles  hom-cotored 
with  white  Ups.  Length,  28.6  mm. ;  height  at  thorax,  7  mm. ;  height  at  abdominal 
tubercle,  tO  mm. ;  breadth  of  abdomen,  6  mm. ;  near  tip  of  wings,  9  mm. ;  at  base 
of  wings,  e  mm. ;  at  head,  3.6  mm. 

Oistrlbntton  (19: 3).  The  range  of  thie  butterfiy  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  species  (archippus)  though  lees  extensive  ;  its  buundanes  are 
the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  east,  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  Missis* 
eippi  valley  on  the  west,  and  about  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
north.  MesstB.  Allen  and  Austin  found  few  fipecimens  in  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Parker  says  it  is  rare  at  Grinnell :  it  has  been  taken  at  Ames 
(Osborn),  and  Davenport  (Putnam),  in  the  same  state.  It  occurs  also 
in  eastern  Nebraska  (Dodge),  and  eastern  Kansas  (Snow),  and  in  a 
varietal  form  (arizonensis,  which  may  prove  distinct)  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Strecker  says  it  is  even  found  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Riley  did  not 
find  it  abundant  in  eastern  Missouri ;  on  the  north  it  is  found  at  Beloit 
(Chamberlin),  and  is  "common"  at  Racine,  Wise.  (Hoy),  but  "not 
common"  in  southern  Michigan  (Harrington  Cook),  " frequently  seen " 
in  northern  Illinois  and  Indiana  (Worthing(«n),  where  Mr.  Boutell  has 
found  it  at  Evanston  ;  "  occatiionaliy  found  in  a  few  localities"  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  (Kirkpatrick)*,  "found  occasionally"  about  London  (Saun- 
ders), and  at  E^sex  County,  Ont.  (Lowe),  the  only  known  localities  in 
Canada.  It  has  been  taken  in  twenty  counties  in  Pennsylvania  (Conradi ) , 
at  Staten  Island  (Davis),  and  in  New  York  at  Rochester,  "not  common" 
(Bunker),  near  Albany  (Lintuer,  Gray),  and  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 
(Angus). 

It  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  southern  portion  of  New  England,  tol- 
erably common  in  the  central  Connecticut  valley,  and  occurs  about  as  far 
orth  as  the  annual  isotherm  of  45°,  the  northernmost  points  recorded 
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being  Dublin  (Faxon),  Suncook  "two  or  three"  (Thaxter),  and  Milford, 
N.H,,  "comnoon"  (Whitney),  and  Williamstown,  Maae.,ootrare  (Scud- 
der).  Mr.  Lyman,  who  took  specimcnB  about  Portland,  Me.,  whieh  he 
ODce  considered  astyanax,  now  looks  on  them  as  proaerpina. 

Stoll'  in  his  first  iUustration  of  the  butterfly  reports  it  from  Africa ! 

OvipoBitlon.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  at  the 
very  tip,  after  the  manner  of  the  genus.  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  to 
Mies  Ghiild  and  Messrs.  Angus  and  Emery. 

Food  plant.  The  caterpillar  is  polyphagoue,  living  on  the  leaves  of 
several  families  of  exogenous  plants,  very  diverse  in  structure.  It  appears 
to  be  particularly  addicted  to  Rosaceae,  having  been  found  feeding  or 
laying  eggs  on  plum,  wild  cherry  (Abbot,  Edwards),  hawthorn,  apple 
(Harris,  Edwards,  Dimmock,  Lintner,  Jack),  pear  (Angus,  Mies  Guild), 
and  quince;  it  was  also  found  by  Abbot  on  gooseberry  (Grossulaceae), 
and  on  Vaccineum  stamineum  (Ericaceae)  ;  while  among  the  apetalous 
families,  the  Cupuliferae  are  represented  by  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  ameri- 
cana),  and  the  scruboak  (Quercus  ilicifolia),  on  which  Harris  and  Lintner 
found  it;  and  the  Salicaceae  by  willow  (Abbot,  Kirtland,  Edwards, 
Mundt,  Jack),  poplar  (on  which  an  enclosed  female  lay  for  me),  and 
aspen  (Edwards). 

Habits  of  the  caterpUlar.  While  feeding,  it  rests  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  eating  the  edges  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  invariably 
retummg  to  the  same  spot  at  each  meal  until  all  is  devoured  excepting  the 
basal  half  of  the  midrib,  when  it  passes  to  the  adjoining  leaf. 

After  eating,  the  caterpillar  assumes  a  very  peculiar  posture,  which  the 
contour  of  the  body  renders  still  more  grotesque ;  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body  is  strongly  arched,  the  upper  portion  of  the  front  of  the  head  just 
touching  the  ground  ;  the  thoracic  horns  are  thus  thrown  menacingly  for- 
ward and  all  the  true  legs  and  the  anterior  pair  of  prolcgs  are  raised  above 
the  ground ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  hinder  extremity  is  also  raised,  the 
prolegs  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  barely  touching  the  ground,  and 
the  parts  behind  lifted  high  in  the  air  and  thrust  horizontally  backward,  so 
that  the  tubercles  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  are  brought 
on  a  level  with  the  anterior  hunch  ;  while  the  anal  prolegs  are  so  retracted 
as  to  be  nearly  concealed. 

Life  hlatory.  The  history  of  this  species,  aa  I  translate  the  facte,  is 
similar  to  that  of  B.  arthemis.  It  is  partly  single,  partly  double  brooded, 
the  half-grown  caterpUlars  hibernating.  These  probably  resume  feeding 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  their  food-plant  begin  to  burst,  but  they  feed 
slowly;  Dr.  Harris  once  found  one,  apparently  in  its  third  stage  ("not 
more  than  .6  of  an  inch  long")  as  late  as  June  17  ;  it  was  "  very  slug- 
gish, ate  very  little  and  grew  slowly,"  not  changing  to  chrysalis  until 
July  8.     The  caterpillars  change  in  June  and  July,  the  pupal  state  con- 
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tinuiDg  ten  or  twelve  days,  *  and  the  butterflies  appear  in  the  southernmost 
parts  of  New  England  (and  probably  in  the  Connecticut  valley),  from  the 
5th  to  the  10th  of  June,  though  only  in  limited  numbers ;  in  the  latitude 
of  Boston  they  seldom  appear  before  the  18th  or  20th,  although  single 
specimens  have  been  seen  by  the  12th  or  15th,  and  they  do  not  become 
abundant  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  butterflies  continue  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  nearly  the  middle  of  July  and  are  still  seen 
in  early  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  July,  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th 
and  some  at  least  of  the  butterflies  produced  from  them  are  on  the  wing 
long  before  the  middle  of  August,  seldom  appearing  about  Boston  before 
the  20th,  but  in  the  Connecticut  valley  a  week  or  more  earlier,  and  flying 
through  the  month  of  September.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  attacks  of  para- 
sites which  persecute  only  the  summer  brood  of  caterpillars,  or  more 
probably  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  history,  which  seems  to  be  similar  to  that 
given  by  Gartner  for  Nymphalia  accris  ( i.  e.  that  some  of  the  August  cater- 
pillars grow  to  maturity  the  same  year,  while  others  grow  more  slowly  and 
hibernate  when  half  grown,  the  spring  brood  of  butterflies  being  thus  made 
up  from  both  broods  of  the  i)revious  year's  caterpillars — see  under  Basi- 
larchia)  this  second  brood  is  considerably  less  abundant  than  the  first  and 
does  not  last  so  long,  specimens  of  the  earlier  generation  being  seen  even 
after  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  while  of  the  latter  all  have  dis- 
appeared early  in  October ;  these  lay  their  eggs  at  the  very  end  of  August 
and  in  September,  and  the  caterpillars  hibernate  after  the  first  or  second 
moult. 

Dr.  Harris  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  (Ins.  inj.  veget.,  3d  ed.,  283), 
that  "the  caterpillars  of  the  last  brood  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state 
throughout  the  winter  and  are  changed  to  butterflies  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  following ;"  the  second  brood  of  caterpillars  would  not 
have  time  to  reach  the  chrysalis  state  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather  and 
there  are  no  memoranda  of  capture  of  the  butterfly  in  those  early  months 
among  Dr.  Harris's  manuscripts  ;  if  tliey  were  so  taken  they  were  proba- 
bly butterflies  which  hod  hibernated  as  such,  like  the  possible  single  instance 
Mr.  Lintner  records  for  B.  archippua.t  This  is  rendered  the  more  probi^ 
ble  from  the  iact  that  Dr.  Chapman  has  taken  a  single  specimen  in  Florida 
as  early  as  February  20,  while  the  earliest  bred  by  Abbot  were  disclosed 
on  April  12.  There  are  probably  two  broods  in  the  south  previous  to  the 
late  summer  brood,  the  first  appearing  before  the  middle  of  April  and 
lasting  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  which  seems  to  be 
more  abundant  than  the  first ;  it  appears  early  in  June  and  continues  to 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  nearly  the  last  of  July,  and  to  tly  through 

•In  tbe  Bouthern  atates,  Bccordlng  to  Ab-  tbU extract  that  Dr.  HvrU  became  familiar 
bot,  Irom  seven  to  nine  days.  with  thehlbomaculBOf  tbeipecleiof  Baallai- 

tit  wag  doDbtleM  subsequent!}'  to  writing      cbia;  cf.  his  Entom.  corresp. 
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August ;  such  at  least  is  the  history  as  it  appears  irotn  the  few  data  found 
MnoDg  the  notes  of  Dr.  Chapman,  Abbot  and  Goe^e. 

HabitB,  flight,  etc.  The  butterfly  is  addicted  to  roads,  especially 
such  as  are  partially  shaded,  to  forest  paths,  and  wann  sandy  places  bor- 
dering on  woods,  thus  combining  to  a  certain  degree  the  habits  of  archip- 
pus  and  arthemis;  "secluded  nooks  in  the  margins  of  woodlands,"  says 
Maynard.  More  than  either  of  its  New  England  congeners,  it  is  extraor- 
dinarily attracted  by  dung,  the  juices  of  which  would  seem  to  afford  a 
strange  satisfaction  to  so  magnificent  a  butterfly.  Except  while  eating,  it 
is  shy  and  difficult  to  secure.  Dodge  relates  (Can.  ent.,  vi:  115),  that 
"upon  more  than  one  occasion,  by  wetting  my  fingers  with  apple  juice, 
and  holding  them  near  an  Ursula  as  it  sat  upon  a  leaf  above  me,  I  have 
induced  it  to  leave  its  perch  and  alight  on  my  hand,  where  it  would  remain 
until  the  last  drop  was  sucked  up."  Harris  notices  that  it  is  persecuted  by 
Papilio  polyxenee.  Its  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species 
but  still  more  lofty  and  grand,  more  leisurely  and  sweeping,  or,  as  Maynard 
characterizes  it,  "strong"  and  " wetl-aesured."  When  at  rest  in  the 
shade  the  wings  are  placed  back  to  back,  the  body  usually  raised  at  an 
angle  of  about  15°  to  20°,  and  the  antennae,  extended  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  body,  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  about  55°,  being  about  16  mm. 
apart  at  the  tip  ;  viewed  from  above,  the  antennae  are  curved  a  very  little 
in  the  middle. 

Mimicry.  In  remarks  under  the  genus  I  have  quoted  Doubleday's 
comment  on  the  "singularly  strong  analogy"  which  the  colors  of  this  but- 
ter6y  have  to  those  of  Laertias  philenor,  and  others  have  mentioned  it  as 
a  possible  case  of  mimicry.  Apart  even  from  the  very  dilferent  form  of 
the  wings  in  these  two  species,  their  markings  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
any  striking  resemblance,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  look  on  it  as  anything 
but  the  weakest  possible  form  of  mimicr^',  a  possible  first  stage  toward  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  certainly  a  very  surprising  resemblance 
between  the  females  of  Basilnrehia  astyanax  and  Semnopeyche  diaua,  and 
in  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  mimicker,  since  it 
obtains  its  resemblance  by  departing  from  the  ground  color  not  only  of 
the  oppH^site  sex,  but  that  prevailing  in  both  sexes  in  the  whole  tribe  of 
Ai^nnidi  to  which  it  belongs.  Moreover,  B.  astyanax  occurs  wherever 
S.  diana  is  found. 

Szpcriments  witii  cold.  Mr.  Edwards  "placed  one  chrysalis  at  four 
hours  old  on  the  ice  and  kept  it  there  thirteen  [  ?]  days.  From  this  came 
a  large  female  after  nine  days,  or  at  the  period  usual  for  this  species.  This 
shows  some  peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  owing  to  the 
exposure.  .  .  .  The  black  band  [preceding  the  submarginal  spots  on  hind 
wing]  is  narrowed  to  one-half  that  of  any  other  in  my  collection,  and 
instead  of  being  uninterrupted,  it  is  crossed  next  costal  mai^n  by  three  of 
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the  discal  spots  .  ■  .  which  become  confluent  with  the  submargiDal  spots  " 
(Can.  ent.,  16,  236).  This  would  seem  to  be  more  like  auffiieioa  pure 
and  simple  than  the  slightest  approach  toward  any  other  existing  form  in 
the  gcnue. 

Bnemlos.  The  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Shurtleif  obtained  a  small  green  and 
bronze  chalcid  from  the  chrysalis  of  this  species  on  July  11,  but  it  has  not 
been  determined. 

Desiderata.  In  order  to  determine  its  northern  limits  in  New  England, 
search  should  be  made  for  this  butterfly  particularly  between  the  43d  and 
44th  degrees  of  latitude  and  also  along  the  whole  sea-coast,  at  least  as 
iar  as  Grand  Menan.  All  observations  on  the  appearance  of  the  imago 
in  the  early  spring  should  be  recorded  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  its 
possible  hibernation  ;  and  nearly  or  quite  all  the  desiderata  noted  under 
the  previous  species  arc  also  applicable  here ;  this  species  more  than  either 
of  the  others  is  likely  to  have  a  history  similar  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nymphalis,  and  careful  search  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  summer  brood  of  larvae  stop  eating  and  hibernate.  Mr. 
Edwards  claims  that  the  second  brood  of  butterflies  is  a  superfluity  as  it 
were,  and  that  the  eggs  are  always  immature  in  the  female  of  this  brood ; 
or  that  if  by  chance  any  were  laid  there  would  not  be  time  before  frosts 
for  the  cater|ullar  to  reach  the  hibernating  stage.  Direct  experiment  and 
observation  on  this  point  are  much  to  be  desired.  Fresh  females  found 
during  August  should  be  placed  with  males  over  their  food  plant ;  if  eggs 
were  laid  they  should  be  guarded  from  birds  and  parasites,  but  lefl  out  of 
doors  in  otherwise  natural  conditions  ;  if  no  eggs  are  laid,  the  condition  of 
the  ovaries  should  be  determined  by  dissection.  Parasites  should  be 
sought. 
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BASXLAROHIA  PROBBRFINA   (ASTTAITAZ-ARTHEMIS). 
Tho  bastard  purple. 

Limeniti*  pro*«tpina  Edw.,  Proc.  Entom.  Baaitarchia     arthemit    var.   pivterpina 

■oc    PhUad.,  t:   U8  (1866);  Tram.    Amer.  Scudd.,  Bull.  BulT.  MC.  tiftt.  8c,  li:  S4S  (18TS). 

enlom.  aoc.,1:  380-28T,pl.  4(186T);  ButLN.  BasUarehia  aalyanax  (p»n)  Scadd.,SrBt 

Amer.,  1,  Limenttls  1,  flgs.  1-1  <18e0).  rer.  Am.  buU.,  8  (1873). 

Limt^UUarOtemitformprosfrpiKaiiiv.,  Ximenifia  epAesKon  Ljnuti,  Cui.  ent.,  tI: 

Cbd.  ent.,  ix :  114  (1871) ;  Butt.  K.  Amer.,  li,  38  (1871). 

LimeDltiBl,fig8.e,6(1879).  Figured  by  QJover,  HI.  K.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  I, 
flg.  18,  lued. 

TeB  I  There  came  floating  by 

He,  who  lay  BoatluE  too. 
Such  a  strange  butternv ! 

Creature  aa  dear  a»  tiew : 
Because  the  membraned  wings 

So  wonderful,  so  wide, 
So  Bun-suffuaed,  were  thinni 

Like  Boul  and  nought  betide. 

Bbowmino.— M'lliie  at  the  Fair. 

This  bntterSy  (2:9),whlchlreg&rdualtybrid  between BasUarchlaastyuiax  and B- 
arthemls,  can  be  briefiy  described  as  a  bntterOy  of  the  size  of  tuthemls,  havlDg  the 
colortDg  of  aalyanoi,  with  the  addition  of  the  oater  edge  of  the  broad  white  bow  of 
arthemls  often  confnsed  with  binlsb  acalea.  The  opper  snrface  of  the  wings  lias  tbe 
same  general  tone  of  color  as  prer^ls  In  astyanax,  but  shows,  partlcnlarly  on  the  fore 
wings,  a  narrow  arcnate  stripe  of  while  or  bluish  wlilte  scales,  following  verjr  closely 
tbe  position  of  the  ooter  limits  of  the  belt  foand  in  arthemls.  On  tbe  hind  wings  tills 
is  frequently  wanting  or  replaced  by  the  blnlsh  or  greenish  scales  peculiar  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  iilnd  wings  of  both  species.  Sometimes  between  tUs  and  tbe  donble 
marginal  row  of  bluish  lunales,  there  appears  a  series  of  minute  orange-red  spots  in 
the  interspaces,  which  are  surmounted  more  or  less  distinctly  bjr  the  binlsb  scales 
wliicb  form  the  oater  border  of  the  arthemls  band.  Beneath,  the  gronnd  color  of  tbe 
wings  la  tiiat  of  arthemis  rather  than  of  astyanax.  But  here  the  arcuate  white  stripe 
Is  generally  seen  with  greater  distinctness  than  above,  and  on  the  fore  wings  Is  osnalty 
broader,  especially  near  the  middle  of  the  wings ;  while  on  the  hind  wings,  though  nar- 
rower, it  is  more  distinctly  wliltlsh,  losing  very  much  the  bluish  cast  foand  upon  the 
opper  surface. 

On  the  (ore  wings  the  oater  border  of  the  stripe  is  better  defined  than  tbe  inner,  and 
cures  by  a  series  of  waves  to  the  costal  spot  just  beyond  the  middle  of  tbe  wing, 
wldcb  now  forms  a  part  of  it;  tbe  carve  is  most  prominent  and  a  little  bent  at  the 
dlscal  cell.  The  stripe  Is  always  divided  by  the  aervutes  and  obscured  more  or  less  by 
the  greenish  bine  and  dark  blue  scales,  which  become  more  and  more  noticeable  away 
from  tbe  oater  mai^o.  On  the  surface  of  ibe  fore  wings  the  belt  Is  nsually  as  broad 
as  tbe  width  of  the  cell,  bat  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  narrow  stripe  often  broken  and 
equally  faint  tlirongbout ;  sometimes  even  merely  to  one  or  two  faint  spots.  On  tbe 
liind  wings,  however.  It  generally  forms  a  distinct  band  of  varying  breadth,  but  never 
equal  in  width  to  tbe  stripe  of  tbe  fore  wing,  and  generally  very  narrow.  Occasionally, 
18  on  tbe  upper  surface,  it  extends  with  lessening  Intensity  some  distance  toward  the 

This  hybrid  shows  a  tendency  to  var;  in  tbe  direction  of  B.  arthemls  In  tbe 
northern  part  of  Its  region ,  while  In  the  soathem  portion  tbe  exact  opposite  Is  tme ; 
tbit  Is,  It  shows  a  tendency  to  varj  toward  B.  astyanax.  This  Is  exactly  as  we 
should  expect  to  And  on  tbe  hybrid  hypothesis;  for  the  specimens  toward  the  nonh 
should  show  a  greater  infusion  of  arthemls  blood,  and  those  toward  the  south  a  greater 
of  that  of  astyaaax.    In  tbe  collection  of  Mr.  Head,  now  owned  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland, 
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I  maoj  yeua  Ago  saw  a  specimen  taken  In  the  Catskllls,  probabl;  the  same  as  that 
flgnred  by  Edwards  In  hU  Illustrated  work,  1q  wblch  tbo  upper  wing  ts  altogether  as  In 
artbemlH,  excepting  that  the  outer  limit  of  the  white  belt  1b  powdery  and  the  band 
somewhat  narrower  than  usual;  while  on  the  hind  wing  only  the  inner  border  of  the 
band  Is  marked,  as  a  narrow  powdery  stripe  of  binlsh  scales.  Another  from  the  same 
district,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  has  the  belt  narrow  and  macniar  on  the  npper 
surface  and  generally  pare  white,  but  on  the  upper  half  of  the  fore  wing  crocked  and 
Indistinct;  while  on  the  hind  wings  the  belt  Is  very  narrow  and  does  not  cross  the 
entire  wing.  Another  specimen  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  has  a  very 
pronounced  whitish  belt  on  the  under  surface  of  the  front  wings  and  no  whitish  mark- 
ings whatever  on  the  hind  wings.  A  similar  specimen  appears  to  have  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Lyman  of  Montreal  In  the  Canadian  Entomologist. 

Relattona  to  other  fonns.  When  proserpina  was  first  described, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  deacriber,  nor  of  any  one  else,  that 
ita  epecific  virtue  wae  irreproachable.  When,  however,  five  years  after- 
ward, 1  came  to  study  the  presumed  species  for  this  work,  for  which  I  had 
seen  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  only  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  B.  ostyanax,  and  I  embodied 
this  conclusion  in  the  Systematic  Revision  I  published  in  1872.  This  view 
was  at  once  criticized  by  Mr.  Grote  and  others,  and  at  the  close  of  1873, 
Mr.  Edwards  (Can.  cut.,  v ;  232),  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
probably  prove  a  dimorphic  form  of  B.  arthemis.  It  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  he  reached  success  in  breeding  experiments,  which  proved 
that  from  eggs  laid  by  a  female  proserpina  there  resulted  both  proserpina 
and  arthemis ;  a  definite  relation  to  arthemis  was  thus  fully  proved. 
Meanwhile  the  discovery  of  other  varieties  of  proserpina,  especially  one  I 
saw  in  Mr.  Mead's  collection,  the  counterpart,  if  not  the  original,  of  figure 
6  in  Edwards's  last  plate,  convinced  me  that  my  earliest  conclusion  was 
incorrect,  and  I  accordingly  placed  it  as  a  dimorphic  form  of  arthemis  in 
the  Buffalo  Bulletin  in  1875,  but  with  the  remark  that  it  was  "very 
probably  a  hybrid  of  arthemis  and  astyanax." 

That  suggestion  the  breeding  experiments  of  Messrs.  Mead  and  Edwards 
in  no  way  disprove,  and  I  am  dis]}osed  still  to  support  it.  In  the  single 
instance  where  proserpina  and  arthemis  were  produced  from  eggs  laid  by 
one  individual,  the  mother  was  known  to  be  proserpina,  but  the  father  was 
probably  arthemis,  as  the  latter  flies  in  the  region  of  the  experiment  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

My  reasons  for  maintaining  the  hybrid  theory,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Several  instances  of  undoubted  hybridism  are  known  in  the  genus 
Basilarchia.  It  seems  to  lend  itself  with  exceptional  readiness  to  this 
peculiarity. 

2.  Proserpina  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the  two  species  mentioned, 
but  most  nearly  resembles  astyanax,  while  its  intimate  relation  to  arthemis 
has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  it  possesses,  in  fact,  just  the  characters 
we  should  expect  of  a  hybrid  between  these  specie's.     It  varies  most  toward 
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astTanax   where  this    prevails,   and    most   toward   artbeinis  where   that 
prevails. 

3.  A  careiiil  compariaon  of  a  coQsiderable  aeries  shows  that  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  genital  annature  of  proserpina  and  astyanaz. 

4.  Proserpina  varies  more  than  either  of  the  supposed  parents  and 
approaches  aetyanax  so  closely  that  one  with  so  keen  a  perception  of  super- 
ficial distinctions  as  Mr.  Edwards,  cannot  determine  of  certain  specimens 
whether  they  should  be  classed  with  astyanax  or  with  proserpina.  Speak- 
ing of  nine  specimens  sent  him  trom  Milford,  N^.  H. ,  Mr.  Edwards  says : 
"The  first  three  spoken  of  I  have  no  doubt  are  true  proserpina,  and 
probably  all  the  others  are,  though  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some 
examples  of  Ursula  [as^anax] ,  taken  in  certain  districts  where  arthemis  is 
never  known  to  fly.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  all  these  Milford 
examples  are  not  proserpina;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  where  proser- 
pina ends  and  ursula  begins,  though  a  typical  example  of  each  is  distinct 
enough."     (Butt.  N.  A.,  ii.). 

5.  Proserpina  occurs  only  in  a  very  narrow  belt  across  the  eastern 
third  of  the  continent — a  belt  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
range  of  arthemis  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  range  of  astyanax. 

6.  Proserpina  is  knovm  at  so  many  points  in  this  belt,  that  it  presum- 
ably occurs  wherever  arthemis  and  astyanax  are  brought  into  contact. 

7.  Although  regional  dimorphism  is  known  in  many  instances,  there  is 
DO  dimorphic  butterfly  known  in  which  one  of  the  forms  is  wholly  limited 
to  the  confines  only  of  its  regional  distribution  and  at  the  same  time 
extends  over  a  long  distance ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  such 
case  been  recorded  among  other  dimorphic  animals. 

There  are  but  two  arguments  used  to  prove  the  improbability  of  such  a 
lelationsliip  as  is  here  urged :  1°.  To  assert  that  proserpina  occurs  in  some 
districts  where  astyanax  is  not  found,  but  occurs  in  no  districts  where 
artheinis  is  not  found.  2°.  That  specimens  which  had  once  been  looked 
upon  as  proserpina,  are  a  northern  form  of  astyanax  which,  in  a  belt  of 
"several  degrees  of  latitude,"  lives  "side  by  side  with  the  southern 
form." 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  but  a  single  place  where  proserpina  has  been 
found,  where  it  is  probable  that  as^anax  does  not  occur  within  at  least  an 
easy  day's  Right ;  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  is  of  no  account  whatever. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  London  and  Kochester,  and 
only  seventy-five  miles  from  the  former.  Portland,  Me.,  is  at  no  greater 
distance  from  the  more  elevated,  and  but  slightly  more  southern  localities 
in  New  Hampshire,  whence  astyanax  is  known.  The  only  place  that  need 
concern  us  in  Hali&x,  N.  S.,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  New 
Hampshire  coast,  from  which  in  a  single  instance,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
proserpina  has  been  reported,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  in  1870 :     "  I 
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thinlf  the  figure  [a  colored  drawing]  is  of  proeerpina ;  the  white  band  is 
imosually  broad  on  the  upper  surface."  This  single  example,  due  possibly  to 
the  union  of  an  arthemia  with  a  proeerpina  which  had  followed  the  coast 
northeastward  at  an  average  rate  of  a  dozen  miles  a  day,  should  not  be 
considered  as  in  any  sense  an  impossibility,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume 
so  much  as  to  suppose  it  the  result  of  a  single  season's  accident.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  ursula  may  yet  be  found  as  far  as  Mt.  Desert,  and 
that  colonies  of  proserpina  are  now  living  along  the  whole  coast  of  Maine ; 
negative  evidence  from  a  region  where  collectors  are  so  few  and  sparsely 
scattered,  has  but  little  value.  Kor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  speci- 
men in  question  may  not  be  a  genuine  arthemis,  vatying  (possibly  by 
reversion)  toward  an  allied  species  of  similar  ancestry. 

The  second  objection  has  no  weight  whatever,  especially  if  we  look 
upon  astyanax  (as  the  last  suggestion  above  possibly  indicates),  as  nearer 
the  ancestral  form  from  which  both  descended  ;  for  where  hybridity  and  a 
tendency  to  reversion  combine,  there  we  should  look  for  an  easier  min- 
gling of  these  characters,  and  the  "northern  form"  of  astyanax  would 
result  as  a  fiirther  approach  toward  the  southern,  by  the  union  of  proeer- 
pina with  the  latter  and  would  be  perpetuated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
range  of  astyanax,  by  the  constantly  renewed  supply  of  new  parents  ;  that 
is,  this  form,  very  likely  destined  to  eventual  distinction,  would  not  disap- 
pear by  amalgamation  with  the  true  stock,  receiving  as  it  would,  a  con- 
stant infusion  of  new  blood.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  a  "northern 
form  "  of  astyanax,  is  rather  an  argument  in  favor  of,  than  opposed  to  the 
hybrid  theory  of  the  status  of  proeerpina. 

In  addition  to  this  it  haa  been  noted  by  at  least  one  observer,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Grey  of  Kenwood,  N.  Y.,  that  when  flying  in  a  restricted  locality 
where  arthemis  is  found  and  no  ursula,  proserpina  varies  towards  its  com- 
panion ;  while  in  the  lower  county  a  few  miles  distant  where  the  opposite 
condition  prevails,  the  variation  is  in  the  reverse  condition.  I  quote  his 
words,  not  written  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  thesis  here  upheld, 
but  of  the  unity  of  all  the  species  of  Basilarchia. 

Near  the  Hudson  River  I  find  araula  and  proaerplna  In  close  asaoulatloD,  each  par- 
taking of  the  marklDga  of  the  other,  evldentl;  one  brood,  alighting  on  the  suae  heap 
of  pomace;  expanslou  of  wings  three  to  three  Bad  a  half  Inches.  About  six  miles 
from  the  river  nrsnla  and  proserpina  are  equally  abundant,  with  a  few  srthemlB  and 
rarelf  a  disippus.  Expansion  of  the  wings  of  the  four  about  two  and  a  half  Inches ; 
all  found  tn  one  glade.  From  this  to  the  highest  tables  of  theHe1deTbeTgHllIa,nnala 
gradually  disappears  and  only  proserpina  and  artherals  are  found,  the  latter  most 
abundant.  In  the  low  lands  disippus,  ursnla  and  proserpina  arc  onl.v  found ;  in  later- 
mediate  broken  lands  ursula,  proserpina  and  arthemis  arechtefly  found;  at  the  highest 
altitudes  only  proserpina  and  arthemis  are  found,  and  examinations  of  many  examples 
from  the  different  localities  show  that  these  forms  approach  each  other  very  closely 
(Can.  eDt.,xl:  16). 

Diatrtbiitioil  (19:4).     As  stated  above,  this  form  of  Basilarchia  ie  found 
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only  (and  probably  everywhere)  where  the  boundariee  of  B.  arthemis  and 
B.  astyanax  come  into  contact,  occasional  or  permanent.  The  localities 
known  to  me  by  specimen,  report  or  published  statement  (especially  in 
Edwards's  Butterflies)  are  the  following,  from  west  eastward  : — Racine, 
Wise.  *'in  cert^n  localities  numerous"  (Hoy)  ;  Kvanstou,  Ul.(Boutelle)  ; 
Wexford  Co.,  Northern  Michigan  (Gibbs)  ;  Middle  Michigan  (Cook)  ; 
Hamilton,  Ont.  (Murray),  '*rarely  more  than  one  in  a  season  (MolFat), 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Linden)  ;  Monroe  Co.,  Penn.  (Conradi)  ;  Catskills, 
(Mead,  Edwards)  Albany  and  vicinity  (Lintner,  Grey),  and  besides  New 
England  localities,  one  far  to  the  eastward,  as  mentioned  above,  near 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (Jones). 

The  only  localities  known  to  me  in  New  England  are  the  Graylock  Hopper 
at  Williamstown,  tolerably  common  (Scudder),  Holyoke,  one  specimen 
(F.  H.  Sprague)  and  Medford,  Mass.  (Sanborn);  Milford,  N.  H. 
(Whitney)  and  Portland,  Me.  "occasional"  (Lyman). 

.tdfa  history.  The  life  history  of  this  form  differs  in  no  respect  from 
diat  of  its  parents  which,  where  they  come  into  contact,  wholly  agree  both 
in  actual  season  and  in  general  character.  That  a  second  supplementary 
brood  of  this  form  also  occurs  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  Lyman  at 
Portland,  who  Bays:  "Last  year  [1874}  there  was  a  second  brood.  . . 
which  appeared  about  the  end  of  August.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  within  the  last  six  years  that  thii  has  occurred  there"(Can.  ent.,  vi :  38.) 

Dssidarata.  The  one  thing  needed  to  settle  the  status  of  this  form  is 
to  determine  its  relationship  to  astyanax.  This  can  best  he  done  in  such 
districts  as  those  in  Mr.  Grey's  vicinity,  where  arthemis,  proserpina  and 
astyanax  are  all  found.  One  should  attempt  to  procure  the  laying  of  eggs 
in  mtch  a  locaiitt/  by  every  ripe  female  obtained,  to  see  whether  the 
progeny  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  does  not  vary  in  the  direction  of  astyanax 
quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  arthemis.  ^Vliether  it  would  be  possible  in  a 
large  vivanum,  as  in  the  cold  house  of  a  grapery,  where  netting  might 
cover  the  open  windows  and  flowers  be  kept  in  bloom  and  willows  grown 
in  pots,  to  keep  virgin  pairs  of  male  arthemis  and  female  astyanax,  or  the 
reverse  (but  not  both)  long  enough  to  permit  the  laying  of  ripe  eggs,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  anyone  having  an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  would 
do  our  science  a  service.  Experiments  should  also  be  tried  in  localitieo 
where  one  of  the  parent  forms  is  found  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  but  in  company  with  proseqiina,  to  see  whether  females  of  the  typical 
forms  breed  true  or  not,  as  they  certainly  do  away  from  the  boundary  line. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIoys.— BASILARCHIA  PBOSEBFIXA. 
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BASHiARCHIA   ARTHEBKB.— The  bandad  pnrple. 


^ympAoifs  ph^.  arthentU  Drury,  111.  nat.  Horr..  Syn.  Lep.  N.  Aui«t.,  6fi  (1362) ;— Hmt., 

bisL,  II :  IT,  pi.  10,  flgB.  S4  (1T78).  Ing.  lit).  veg.,3d  ed„  288-384,  pi.  1,  fig.  7(1062). 

FapUio  arthemUQoeze,Eutf>ia.beytr.,ll\:  yj/mphatit  (Llmenittt)  artkemWWtStw., 

1,S75(1TT9).  Drui7,  Exot.  entom.,  Ih  19,  pi.  10,  Sga.  3-1 

LitaenitU  arthemtt  Say,  Atuer.  enlom.,  II,  (1837). 

pi.  28  (18!fi) :  Entom.  K.  Amcr.  ed.  LeConle.  BaMlarehta  arl/iemU   Scudd.,   Syit.  rev. 

I:  4»«0,pl.S3  (ISSO) ;— BlBuch.-Brull«,  HUt.  Anwr.  butt.,   8  (1S72);    Appal.,  11:  SSl-BSfl 

nst.  InB.,  llliUl  (I640);-ODa*e,Can.nBt.,220-  (1881). 

321, SflgB.  (1840)1— LIntn.,  Proc.  RntoDi.  aoc.  A'ympAoIis   artemU   Doubl.,   Catal.   Lep. 

Pbllsd.,  Ill:  62-63  (1804) ;— UoiB,  Butt.  Can.,  BrlLmux.,!:  9e47<1844). 

7,  flg.  (1873);  — Edw.,  Can.  ent.,  xl;  224-22S  Limeniti*  arttmit  Feld.,  Neuea  Lep.,  SS 

(1879);  ilih   237-242   (1H8I):  ButU  N.  A.,  II,  (1861). 

Llm.l:(l-20),pl.Llm.l(ie80);— Hfddl.,B«p.  Limenitit   ur»via  mr.  arthemia  [Hul«t], 

tni.  111.,  X :  88  (1881);— Heuat.,  Can.  ent.,  nv :  Bull.  Brookl.  ent.  ioc,  vl ;  7  (1888). 

07-68  (1883) ;-FerD.,  Butt.  He., 62-64 (1884) ;~  Papaiolamtna  Fabr.,  Entom.  syit.,  ill : US 

Mayo..  Butt.  N.  E.,  10-11,  pi.  1,  Oga.  11, 11a  (1703). 

(1886);  — French,  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  208-210  Ni/mphalia lamina QoA.,EBcjcl.mitb.,ix: 

(1886).  336,  3S0  (1810). 

Nymphalt*    arthemta    Boisd.-LeC-,    L<!p.  F%uredliy  Olover,Ill.  N.  A.  Lep.,pl.81llK. 

Anrir.  Sept.,  202-203.  pi.  54,  fige.  1-3  (1833) ;  —  S,  Ined. 

Mark,  wblle  he  moves  amid  the  Bunny  beam. 
O'er  hlB  soft  wliuB  the  varying  lustres  gleam. 
Lauuched  Into  air,  on  purple  plumes  beBoars, 
Gav  nalnre's  face  wltll  wanton  jtlaiice  explores; 

'■—  beauties  wlngM  hla  way, 

Howera,  hlmaelt  more  fair  than  tbey. 
tfaoUd  by  Haworlh. 

Hearing  you  prsliwd,  I  say  '  'Tls  so,  'tis  true", 
Andtotbe  moatof  pnlae  add  something  more. 

Ska  KE8 1«  A  HE.— Sonnet. 

Imago  (2:5).  Head  covered  urith  very  dark  olivaceona  brown  balra  with  a  small 
triangular  white  spot  at  the  extreme  back  of  thchead,beblDd  the  base  of  each  aatenna; 
behind  and  adjoining  tbe  middle  of  the  eye  a  narrow  white  streak,  about  half  as  long 
as  the  eye,  partially  obscured  by  browDish  scales ;  occasionally  a  few  pale  hairs  In  front 
of  the  base  of  each  antennae.  Antennae  nniformly  velvety  black,  the  extreme  tip  dull 
dark  luteoua  or  reddish.  Falpl  covered  with  dark  olivaceous  brown  hairs,  excepting  on 
the  apical  two-tblrds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  basal  joint,  and  the  lower  outer  half, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  under  surface,  of  the  other  Joints,  which  are  clothed  with 
white  scales  and  hairs,  slightly  obscured  by  a  few  brownish  hairs.  Tongue  very  dark 
brown,  blackish  toward  the  base. 

Thorax  covered  with  very  dark  brown  hairs,  olivaceous  when  viewed  from  the 
side ;  a  small  white  spot  at  the  extreme  base  ot  each  wing.  Fore  femora  olivaceous 
brown,  with  a  slender,  faint,  meiUan  line  of  white  beneath;  fore  tibiae  and  tarsi  cov- 
ered with  white  scales  and  hairs,  excepting  on  the  Inner  side  which  Is  olivaceous 
brown ;  other  legs  dark  castaneous  brown,  covered  with  mingled  brownish  and  dirty 
white  scales,  the  latter  most  abnndant  on  the  under  surface  of  the  femora  and  tibiae ; 
coxae  fringed  exteriorly  with  long,  pale,  bluish  wlilte  hairs  and  tipped  with  silvery 
white;  spines  dark  brown;  claws  reddish  brown;  paronychia  pate  testaceous,  reddish 
toward  the  tip ;  pulvillus  dark  brown. 

Wings  above  velvety  chocolate  black.  Fore  wtngg  entir^y  resembling  those  of 
B.  Bstyanax  In  form,  but  differing  from  those  of  B.  archlppus  in  their  more  curved  costal 
and  outer  margin.    Third  superior  subcostal  nervnle  arising  a  little  less  than  half 
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WS7  trom  the  orif^n  of  the  second  snperior  nervule  to  the  tip  of  the  wtngj  the  fourth 
ttialng  midway  between  the  base  of  the  third  &nd  the  tip  of  the  wing.  Fore  wtngs 
with  a  veT7  broad  mesial  white  belt,  which  scarcely  falls  of  attaining  either  border, 
brohon  only  b;  the  black  nervules  which  cross  It  and  the  few  black  scales  which  bor- 
der the  Dervnles  for  a  short  distance  on  the  onter  half  of  the  belt;  the  belt  varies 
slightly  with  each  interspace  and  is  usually  broadest  next  the  cell  and  in  the  lower 
median  Interspace;  In  the  subcostal  Interspaces,  Its  wi<tth  Is  fully  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  Interspaces;  its  Interior  border  ta  well  dellned,  ita  exterior  a  little  ragne  by  the 
Intermixture  of  white  and  black  scalcH ;  the  belt  starts  from  a  very  little  be.vond  the 
middle  of  the  costal  border  and,  curving  outward,  reaches  the  Inner  border  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  outer  margin  equal  to  Its  onn  width;  the  interior  margin  of  the  belt 
Is  nearly  contlnnons,  bnt  Is  almost  always  angularly  Indented  to  a  considerable  degree 
at  and  Just  above  the  lower  median  nervule;  the  exterior  margin  Is  less  regular,  being 
usually  protuberant  beyond  the  cell  and  in  the  lower  median  Interspace  and  indented 
somewhat  just  below  the  lower  median  nervule;  at  the  terminal  divarication  of  the  sub- 
costal nervnre  there  Is  a  white  dot  and  Just  within  It,  above  and  below  the  divaricat- 
ing nermle,  two  small  triangular  patches  of  white  scales;  there  Isa  faint,  submarglnal 
series  of  transverse,  disconnected,  bluish  streaks  In  every  Interspace,  distant  from  the 
border  by  about  three-quarters  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  and  occasionally  the  slight 
Indication  of  a  second  row  between  this  and  the  border;  fringe  alternately  black  and 
white  is  about  equal  measure,  the  black  next  the  nermrc  tips.  Bind  alngt  resembling 
Id  form  those  of  B.  aatyanai  in  every  particnlar,  bnt  differing  from  those  of  B.  archip- 
pus  in  having  the  outer  border  pretty  strongly  crennlate,  more  strongly  arched  and 
slightly  ($)  or  rather  conspicuously  (J)  produced  at  the  upper  median  Interspace. 
First  median  nervule  originating  a  little  further  from  the  base  than  the  last  subcostal 
nervule.  A  broad,  white  mesial  band,  similar  to  that  of  the  fore  wings  and  In  continu- 
ity with  It,  Is  broadest  in  the  middle  and  tapers  slightly  toward  either  end;  Its  Interior 
border  Is  well  deflned,  nearly  straight,  the  middle  two-thirds  slightly  convex;  its  ex- 
terior border  Is  regularly  convex  and  a  very  little  powdery ;  the  band  starts  from  the 
middle  of  the  apical  two-thirds  of  the  costal  border  and  reaches  the  Inner  border  at  the 
middle  of  the  apical  half;  this  belt  is  followed  exteriorly  by  a  series  of  clustered  blue 
scales,  forming.  In  each  Interspace,  lunular  capplngs  to  a  row  of  small  and  usually  rather 
inconspicuous,  round,  orange  red  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border ;  both  of  these 
rows  of  colored  spots  are  often  greatly  subdued  and  occasionally  absent;  there  Is  a 
double  snbmarglnal  row  of  slightly  curved,  transverse  blue  streaks,  one  in  each  Inter- 
space, the  Inner  slightly  larger  and  more  curved,  distant  from  the  margin  bj  the  width 
of  an  Interspace,  the  onter  midway  between  the  inner  and  the  border,  each  streak 
usually  broken  in  the  middle.  Fringe  white.  Interrupted  rather  broadly  with  black  at 
the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath:  Fore  wings;  there  Is  a  mesial  white  belt  partaking  altogther  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  of  the  upper  surface,  excepting  that  It  Is  slightly  broader;  within  this 
belt  the  wing  Is  of  a  rich,  dark  purplish  brown,  a  little  tinned  *lth  olivaceous  beside 
the  veins;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  is  marked  by  a  large,  transverse,  dark  orange  red 
spot,  bordered  with  purplish  black;  and  In  the  middle  of  the  cell  Is  another  large, 
roundish  or  irregular  spot  of  the  same  colour  similarly  bordered;  both  occupy  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  cell,  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter,  at  the  uppermost  extremity. 
Is  a  slight  patch  of  bright  pale  blue  scales ;  a  few  Inconspicuous  blue  scales  are  also 
scattered  through  the  other  unoccupied  parts  of  the  cell ;  the  space  between  the  costal 
nervure  and  the  margin  Is  dark  orange  red ;  outside  the  belt,  the  subapical  white  spots 
and  the  two  snbmarginal  rows  of  blue  streaks  found  on  the  upper  surface  are  repeated 
beneath,  both  of  the  latter  with  equal  distinctness  and  on  a  purplish  black  ground ; 
following  the  submarglnal  streaks.  Interiorly,  is  a  rather  broad  dark  red  band,  varying 
In  thit  from  orange  to  clnnamoneous,  most  conspicuous  above  the  middle  of  the  median 
area;  when  It  Is  of  the  latter  tint,  the  space  bet^veen  this  and  the  mesial  belt — except- 
ing the  subapical  white  spots  which  are  sometimes  followed  by  other  faint  spots  below 
in  succeeding  interspaces — Is  also  clnnamoneous ;  otherwise  tt  Is  of  a  dark  olivaceous 
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browQ,  tinted  sometimes  witb  cinnunoneous ;  fringe  as  ftbove  but  a  little  leas  white. 
Hind  wing*  with  a  meBt&l  belt  exactly  simltai  to  that  of  the  apper  anrface  except  In 
bclog  sllghtl J  broader ;  within  this  belt,  the  wing;  is  dark,  rich,  ollraceoQS  brown, 
more  or  less  enlivened  with  reddish  orange  or  ctnnamoneons  scales ;  In  the  cell  two 
spots  situated  and  colored  as  those  of  the  fore  wIngH,  but  very  narrowly  margined 
with  black,  that  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  cell  crossing  also  the  lowest  subcostal  inter- 
space; a  similar  oblliue,  oval,  slightly  smaller  spot,  barely  bordered  with  black  In  the 
costo-snbcostal  Interspace,  directly  above  or  a  little  outside  of  tbat  In  tbe  middle  of 
the  cell;  a  few  blalsh  scales,  occasionally  clustered  In  spots,  are  nsaall;  scattered 
Abont  the  cell  and  near  the  base  of  the  costal  nervure ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  metallic 
purplish  blue,  and  sometimes  they  becloud  nearly  the  whole  base  of  the  wing;  costal 
margin  at  base  broadly  margined  with  dark  orange  red ;  beyond  the  belt  the  wing  Is 
purplish  black,  with  a  double  submarglnal  row  of  curved  streaks,  like  those  of  tlie 
npper  surface  but  slightly  larger;  In  each  Interspace  between  these  and  the  mesial 
belt  there  Is  a  large,  roundish,  dark  orange  red  spot,  occupying  nearly  all  the  Inter- 
mediate space,  sometimes  only  two-thirds  as  broad  as  the  Intcntpaces  but  nsnally 
nearly  touching  the  nervules,  and  occasionally  uniting  to  form  a  continuous  band; 
fringe  as  above,  excepting  that  the  black  occnplcs  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as 
the  white  does,  and  In  the  snbmedlo-lntemal  Interspace  Is  white. 

Abdomen  purplish  black,  below  with  broad  medlo-veutral  ami  narrow  latero-ven- 
tral  stripes  of  white,  the  former  broader  at  the  apices  than  at  the  bases  of  the  seg- 
ments. AppendageB  of  male  (33 : 9)  :  hook  of  upper  organ  scarcely  curved  and  equal  on 
the  basal  three-fourths,  beyondgentlyarcnate,  tapering  at  first  gently,  afterwards  more 
rapidly  to  a  flnc  point.  Clasps  three  tiniea  as  long  as  broad,  beyond  the  prominence 
of  the  lower  edge  tapering  regularly  but  not  greatly  to  a.  broad,  rounded  apes,  but 
with  a  considerable  rounde<l  prominence  of  the  upper  edge  In  tbe  middle  of  the  basal 
two-thirds  of  the  free  portion,  similar  to  that  of  astyanax ;  apex  of  clasp  very  nearly 
one-half  as  broad  as  the  base,  and  armed  with  a  few,  small,  pointed  spines  more  distant 
than  ou  astynnax,  and  extending  also,  much  smaller,  upon  the  apical  portion  of  the 
lower  edge ;  Interior  linger  broad  at  base,  tapcrlug  at  first  a  little,  afterwards  scarcely 
at  all.  so  as  to  be  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  In  the  other  species,  straight,  directed  up- 
ward and  scarcely  backward,  scarcely  free,  excepting  in  the  slight  portion  which  ex- 
tends above  the  prominence  of  the  upper  edge  as  In  astyauax,  covered  with  line 
prickles,  the  tip  very  bluntly  pointed. 


MA1.KS. 

PBHALRS. 

Length  of  tongue,  10.6 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largwt. 

30.             82.0 
14.             16. 

8.              9. 

8.              8.26 

85.6 

17. 
93 
(. 

33J> 
10. 

9. 

3.1 

hind  tibiae  and  Ural.. 
fore  tlbhie  and  tarai.. 

9.0 
8.8 

■One  specimen  taken  near  Boston  by  Ur.  Thazter  had  a  tore  wlnglT.0  mm.  In  length! 

Hybrids.  B.  PROSRRPiNA  (abtyanax-artiibmis).  For  the  form  proserplna,  see 
the  preceding  section,  where  it  Is  discussed  as  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
B-  astyauax. 

B.  ARTRBcmppiTS  (ARTiiBMis-ARcniPFUs)  (^LimeiiUii  arlhetait,  i,herr.  C.  Edw.,Pap.,  11: 
47).  Another  case,  more  confidently  to  be  referred  to  hybridism.  Is  a  male  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  obtained  at  Chateanguay 
Basin  In  Scptemlier,  18T9,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  and  which  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  hybrid  between  arthemis  aud  archlppus. 

The  npper  surface  presents  a  curious  commingling  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
species.  The  ground  and  the  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  mainly  those  of  archlp- 
pus, but  the  black  has  sufi^sed  Itself  so  thoroughly  as  to  melanlze  the  entire  wing, 
which  only  shows  the  proper  orange  groand  in  a  somewliat  obscar«d  fashion  In  the 
cell,  particularly  at  the  base,  in  the  lower  median  and  medlo-Babmedlan  Interspaces, 
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•nd  In  tbe  outer  series  ot  Donnally  long  orange  Innnles  In  the  middle  of  the  lowest 
subcostal,  snbcosto-medlan  &nd  upper  median  Interspaces,  here  reduced  to  rather  small 
circnlar  spots.  The  broad  white  belt  ot  arthemls  Is  quite  wanting  snd  hi  its  place 
is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  extra-mesial  series  of  white  spots  descending  from  the 
costa  found  in  archlppos,  as  well  as  the  pair  of  white  spots  next  the  costa  midway 
between  this  and  the  apex,  fonnd  alike  in  both  species  thoagh  more  commonly  single 
In  archlppos;  the  mar^al  marldngB  are  as  in  arthemls  bnt  somewhat  snbdned.  The 
Bh^>e  of  the  hind  wings  Is  that  of  arctdppos  and  so  are  moat  of  the  markings,  tbe 
oiange,  thongh  dulled  and  In  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  much  restricted,  as  a  whole 
predominating ;  bnt  In  the  exact  position  of  the  normal,  transverse,  black  stripe  Is  a 
conspicuous  though  narrow  band  of  white,  broken  at  the  black  nervures  Into  transverse 
spots  abont  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  and  this  white  band,  corresponding  to,  but  more 
curved  than  tbe  belt  of  arthemls,  Is  bordered  on  both  sides  bnt  especially  without  with 
black ;  and  as  tbe  black  margin  of  the  wing  is  of  unusual  width  (for  archlppns) ,  the 
orange  spots  beyond  the  extra-mesial  stripe  are,  as  in  the  front  wings,  vastly  reduced, 
being  scarc^y  longer  than  broad ;  the  only  markings  of  the  ma^lnal  band  is  a  single 
row  of  faint  and  slender  blue  luunles  and  the  white  Interruption  of  the  dark  fringe. 

Beneath,  the  resemblance  to  arthemls  is  a  little  stronger;  for  thoagh  in  the  main, 
the  markings  of  the  npper  surface  are  repeated  (with  rather  more  prominent  fulvous 
ground),  the  Immediate  margins  of  both  wings  are  built  on  the  arthemls  pattern,  and 
Indications  of  the  varied  mottling  of  the  base  of  the  hind  wings  faintly  appear,  though 
only  in  paler  and  deeper  fulvous,  while  the  spots  forming  the  white  extra-mesial  band 
are  scarcely  broader  than  long.    Length  of  fore  wing,  32  mm. 

The  specimen  described  by  Edwards  is  very  similar  to  this  and  was  also  found  In 
Canada.  It  approaches  arthemls  a  very  little  more  closely  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed. 

Tbe  occurrence  of  two  such  similar  fonns  renders  It  probable  that  they  are  not  al- 
t<%ether  uncommon ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  a  distinctive  name. 

Bgg  (64 :  16).  Grayish  green,  the  fllamenta  white  (after  Edwards)  ;  mtcropyle  (67 : 5), 
according  to  a  drawing  by  Konoplcky,  with  abont  a  dozen  rather  large,  kite  shaped  cells 
around  a  central  circle,  surrounded  by  only  one  or  two  rows  of  small  polygonal  and 
snblsohedral  cells  before  tbe  larger  filament-bordered  cells  are  reached. 

CataipUlai.  Fintttage.  Head  (78:21)  glossy  brown.  Body  above  and  below  yeUow 
brown,  the  tubercles  coucolorous,  excepting  those  of  the  uppermost  rows  whicb  are 
darker;  hairs  whltej  prolegs and  legs  coucolorous  with  body.  Length, 2.3 nUn.  (After 
Edwards.) 

Sttottd  ttage.  Head  (78 :  S2)  wood  brown,  but  the  whole  front  black.  Body  wood 
brown,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky  tints  especially  at  the  incisures ;  tips  of  the 
tnberdee  and  their  papillae  slightly  paler  than  the  ground.    Length,  6  mm. 

ThiTd  itage.  Head  (78:33)  black.  Its  hinder  surface  wood  brown.  Body  blackish 
brown,  varied  with  clay  yellow  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  dorsum  of  the  fourth  and  the 
whole  of  tbe  dorsum  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segments  and  on  the  sides  of  the  last 
abdominal  se^rment;  papillae  of  tubercles  wood  brown,  especially  on  the  upper  surface. 
Length,  10  mm. 

Fourth  Uage.  Head  with  the  tubercles  more  prominent  at  the  summit  than  else- 
where, those  at  the  back  and  sides  long,  conical  and  separated;  color  blackish,  the 
npper  parts  suOtaeed  with  red,  the  summit,  sidesand  sutures  red,  the  tubercles  mostly 
coucolorous  with  tbe  gronud.  Body  red-brown,  somewhat  specked  and  mottled,  es- 
pecially at  the  Incisures,  with  black,  the  tubercles  ferruginous  red  or  partly  castaneous, 
the  mammiform  dorsal  elevations  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  castaneous,  the 
doianm  of  the  third  to  fifth  abdominal  segments  and.most  of  the  sides  of  the  fourth 
yellowish,  and  an  InfrasUgmatal  gray  buff  stripe  on  the  sixth  and  succeeding  abdomi- 
nal segments,  previous  to  which  It  is  brown.  Host  of  the  tubercles  red.  Length,  11. i 
nun.     (After  Edwards.) 

LaH  Mage  (74:26).  Head  (78: 2i)  dark  drab,  the  coronal  tubercles  obliquely  trun- 
cate;  ocelli  black.    Body  of  various  shades  of  green,  especially  olive,  the  dorsal  patch 
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wbltieh  or  sordid  buff,  tbe  ulterior  aegmeDts  more  or  leee  whitish  and  tn  infrutlgma. 
tal  stripe  pink,  excepting  on  the  last  segments  where  It  Is  v^^te,  the  inaiDiDifonD  pro- 
tnberances  and  transverse  ridges,  especially  the  latter,  olive,  the  ridges  beset  with 
blue  lentlcnlaror  sniiconlcal  papillae.  Longer  tubercles  of  second  thorsdc  s^ment 
amber,  of  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  black.  Legs  and  prolegs  red-brown. 
Length  30  mm.     (Colors  mostly  after  Edwards.} 

dtryaalla  (83;  U,  23).  Ocellar  tubercles  less  prominent  than  Id  B.  archlppns,  and 
dorsal  surface  of  eighth  abdominal  segment  less  mgulose,  the  roughnesses  more 
smoothed.  Color  varying  from  a  creamj  white  to  silvery  gray,  eicepUng  along  the 
upper  and  hlod  margins  of  wings,  which  vary  from  dark  brown  to  greenish,  and  the 
dorsal  prominence  of  the  second  abdominal  segment,  which  Is  fuliginous  but  separ- 
ated from  the  wing-cases  by  a  band  of  silvery  gray.  Abdomen  yellow  white,  the 
terminal  segments  and  whole  ventral  surface  excepting  a  ventral  line  grayish  brovm, 
and  a  dorsal  and  obscnre  snprastlgmatal  stripe  of  brown.    Length,  21-26  mm. 

DtstribDtion-  Thia  speciee  of  Baailarchta  has  a  very  different  range 
from  the  others,  its  southern  limits  nearly  coinciding  with  the  northera 
boundaries  of  B.  astyanax.  It  is  par  excellence  a  Canadian  epeciee,  in- 
habiting the  whole  width  of  the  Dominion  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  extending  far  north  into  unexplored  regions.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  localities  where  it  haa  been  found  north  of  our  boundary,  passing 
from  east  westward  :  Nova  Scotia,  *'quite  common  in  particular  localities," 
(Jones)  and  at  Parrsboro  (Mrs.  Heustis)  ;  Cape  Breton  (Thaxter) : 
Newfoundland  (Edwards)  ;  GodboutRiveronthenorthemshoreoftheGulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  (Comeau)  ;  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  Gulf  in  the 
River  Rouge  District  (D'Urban),at  St.  Anne  and  Marsoime  Rivers  (Bell), 
Quebec  "  not  uncommon  "  (Bowles,  Fyles)  ;  Montreal  "  not  abundant " 
Caulfield) ;  Sherbrooke  (Goese) ;  Chateauquay  (Pearson)  ;  Ottawa 
(Fletcher)  ;  York  County,  London,  and  Hamilton,  Ontario  (Brodie,  Saun- 
ders, Murray  (Moffatt)  ;  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  (Weir) ;  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (Say,  Dawson)  and  Dufferin  (Dawson)  ;  Lake  Winnipeg  (Say), 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  (Scudder)  ;  Athabasca  region  (GefFcken) ; 
Fort  Simpson  (BMwards)  ;  McKenzie  and  Slave  River  i^Ricbardson)  ; 
Devil's  Portage,  Liard  River  (Dawson  fide  Fletcher).  The  last  locali- 
ties carry  it  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  high  north,  but  there  is  no 
other  authentic  record  of  its  reaching  so  far  west  at  a  more  southern 
latitude,  excepting  that  it  was  taken  by  Tyrrell,  at  Red  Deer  River,  lati- 
tude, 52  N.,  longitude,  114°  20' W. ;  unless  Captain  Geddes,  who  vaguely 
reports  it  from  the  "Northwest  Territory"  (by  which  he  means  all  the 
Canadian  possessions  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains)  has 
found  it  there ;  or  unless  also  Reakirt's  statement  is  correct  that  he  has 
specimens  from  Colorado,  from  which  state  no  one  has  since  brought 
it.  Strecker,  however,  credits  it  as  extending  to  the  Pacific,  but  with 
no  specific  statements  of  localities.  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  me  that  there 
is  a  specimen  in  Geddes's  collection  marked  California.  It  has  not  been  re- 
ported from  Labrador  or  Alaska.  Within  our  own  country  it  has  been 
found — passing  now  frotn  west,  eastward — in  the  "  Arkansas  "  of  1820, 
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[possibly  B.  Weidemeyeri]  (Sny),  St.  Cloud,  Mian.  (Hulat),  Iowa 
(Chicago  Miu.),  both  eods  of  Lake  Superior  (Hubt),  and  ita  northern 
shore  (Agaaeiz,  Fletcher,  Mus.  Mich.  Univ).,  Racine,  W'ia.,  "  rather  rare" 
(Hoy),  "common"  (Kirtland),  northern  Illinois  (Worthington,  Chic. 
Mus.),  northern  \Iichigao  (Cook),  Kalamazoo,  Micfa.,  "not  common' 
(Gibbs)  ;  Poland* 'in  two  or  three  instances"  and  Cleveland,  O.,  "among  the 
most  rare  species"  (Kirtland),  Monroeand  Pike  Countiefl,Penn.  (Conradi), 
and  in  New  York,  not  only  in  the  Adirondacks  (Hill),  and  Catskills 
(Mead,  Edwards),  but  also  at  Lima  (Mark),  Rochester  (Bunker), 
Auburn  (Parker),  Pottsdam  "very  scarce,"  Albany  and  Scobarie  Counties 
(Lintner),  and  Nichols  (Howell).  Very  many  of  these  localities  are 
drawn  from  Edwards's  careful  account  of  this  butterBy. 

In  New  England  it  has  not  been  taken  south  of  Massachusetts  and  but 
rarely  in  that  State.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  at 
Williamstown  (Scudder),  and  it  has  been  taken  sparingly  at  Deerfield 
(F.  H.  Sprague),  among  the  hills  between  Amherst  and  South  Hadley 
(Dimmock,  Steams,  F.  H.  Sprague,  Goodell,  Marsh),  at  Belcbertown 
(Dimmock),  Holyoke  (Emery),  and  Templeton  (Partridge).  It  has 
occasionally  been  found  about  Boston,  especially  at  Dorchester  (Clapp, 
P.  S.  Sprague),  Maiden  and  Wollaston  (F.  H.  Sprague),  and  even  at 
Walpole  (Miss  (ruild).  It  is  already  common  at  Factory  Point  (Roberts), 
and  Brattleboro,  Vt.  (Higginson)  ;  at  Walpole  (Smith),  Weare  (Emery), 
SuDCOok  (Thaxter),  and  Dublin,  N.  H.  (Faxon,  Leonard),  but  is  "scarce" 
in  Milfordnear  the  latter  place  (Whitney),  and  is  even  considered  "  not 
abundant"  at  Portland,  Me.  (Lyman).  In  the  White  Mountain  region, 
and  in  northern  New  England  generally,  it  is  exceedingly  abundant,  far 
more  so  than  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  their  most  favorable  locali- 
Ues.  Indeed  the  matrons  of  farm-houses  in  the  valley  of  the  Peabody 
River  complain  of  the  insects  entering  the  kitchens  in  such  numbers  as 
to  be  a  very  nuisance  ;  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Dolly  Copp,  of  "Imp  Cottage" 
(well-known  to  many  old  frequenters  of  the  Glen),  relates  how  she  has 
taken  more  than  fifty  on  the  inside  of  her  windows  in  a  single  morning ; 
and  "Mr.  Hill  saw,  on  one  occasion  in  the  Adirondacks,  a  log  closely 
packed  with  arthemia,  standing  side  by  side." 

Baonts  and  abundance.  This  butterfly  frequents  the  shady  roads 
through  the  forests  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  especially  where  they  are 
hilly ;  or  it  may  be  found  equally  about  the  margin  of  woods.  Dr.  Harris 
has  remarked  that  it  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  flowers  of  Eupatorium 
ageratoides  L.  in  open  places  in  the  ^Vbite  Mountain  valleys. 

Almost  any  opening  in  the  deep  woods  will  be  trequented  by  it,  espec- 
ially if  there  be  excrementitious  matter  or  camp  refuse  about.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  above  to  its  abundance,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following  quotation  &om  the  Canadian  experience  of  D'Urban : — 
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"It  freqaently  usembted  In  utonlsblng  nnmbera  round  old  lumbering  camps  etc, 
congregating  abont  the  tea-leaTes  and  other  refaee  lying  abont  such  places.  On  the 
lEth  of  Jnlf ,  on  the  site  of  a  lumbering  camp  and  timber  rollway,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Bonge,  about  three  miles  above  the  Indian  Village  in  the  township  of  Amndel,  I  saw 
the  moat  extraordtnarf  assemblage  of  botterflles  I  ever  beheld,  several  hundreds  of 
this  sp«cle8  being  congregated  together  In  groups  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  flfty 
Indlriduala  in  each,  whilst  many  others  Dew  aronnd  and  rendered  It  dlfflcolt  to  arrive 
at  ui  accurate  estimate  of  their  nnmbers;  nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  tbat  I  am 
witbin  the  marie,  when  I  state  that  there  were  more  than  three  hnndred  assembled 
within  a  space  of  a  few  square  yards."    (Can.  nat.,  v :  S9.) 

It  is  one  of  the  deligfate  of  camp  life  in  northero  New  England  to  meet 
this  butterfly. 

OTipoaition.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  close  to  the  tip  trnd  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  finely  tapering  leaves  of  the  food  plant,  so  near  the 
tip  that  the  egg  is  just  about  as  wide  as  the  leaf  at  that  point.  They  are 
laid  almost  exclusively  upon  horizontally  extended  branches  of  small  plants, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  skirting  roadsides.  As  abraded  and 
ragged  females  may  be  found  for  a  long  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
only  a  few  eggs  are  laid  in  a  single  day,  and  that  the  mother  continues  her 
labors  for  several  weeks.  The  eggs  hatch,  according  to  Edwards  and 
Mead,  in  from  seven  to  nine  days. 

Food  plants.  The  plants  credited  with  being  the  food  of  this  species  in 
the  larval  state  are  various  and  very  different  from  each  other,  but  some  of 
them  seem  to  require  con6rmation.  I  have  myself  found  the  caterpillar  in 
the  White  Mountains  exclusively  upon  black  and  yellow  birch  and  willow 
(once  upon  poplar) ,  belonging  to  neighboring  families  of  plants,  Betula- 
ceae  and  Salicaceae ;  and  I  regard  the  first,  Betula  lenta,  as  its  proper  food 
by  preference.  Mr.  Edwards  has  found  it  in  the  Catskills  on  aspens  (Pop- 
ulus) ,  a  very  closely  allied  plant,  Lintner  reared  it  on  Populus  balsami- 
fera,  and  Gosse  says  he  took  the  caterpillar  "from  an  elm  tree,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  it  was  feeding,"  also  a  neighboring  plant ;  all  the  above  are  apet- 
aloue  plants.  But  Koss  mentions  honeysuckle'  (Caprifoliaceae,  a  gamo- 
petalous  plant)  as  one  of  its  foods,  which  surely  needs  verification ;  Mr. 
Saunders  records  the  capture  of  a  larva  while  beating  some  thorn  bushes 
in  London,  Ontario,  and  Colonel  Higginson  has  raised  it  from  hawthorn  in 
Brattlehoro ;  while  I  found  one  last  autumn  making  its  hibemaculum  on 
Amelanchier,  another  of  the  Rosaceae,  to  do  which  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  at  least  bite  the  leaves.  Miss  Middlcton  and  Professor  French 
of  Illinois,  state  that  it  feeds  on  basswood  (Tilia) ,  a  statement  accepted  by 
Edwards ;  all  of  these  are  polypetalous  plants,  very  far  removed  from  what 
seems  to  be  its  proper  food. 

Habits  of  the  catarplllar.  The  young  caterpillar,  according  to  Mead, 
acts  like  the  other  members  of  the  genus  in  that  it  remains  at  "the  tip  of 
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the  leaf,  and  there  eata  on  both  sides  of  the  midrib,  usually  resting  on  the 
projecting  end  of  this"  as  on  a  perch.  It  undergoes  one  or  two  moults 
before  winter,  during  all  this  time  resting,  when  not  feeding,  upon  this  perch 
or  a  similar  one  constnicted  from  the  next  leaf  it  attacks ;  it  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  fashion  of  Basilarchians,  to  construct  a  winter  abode,  gen- 
erally from  a  leaf  which  it  has  been  eating.  These  hibemacula  are  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  made  by  the  other  species  of  the  genus ;  it 
begins  to  miUce  them  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  even  ftirther  south,  by 
the  middle  of  August,  and  it  ts  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  days  in  making 
one  quite  to  its  liking.  Into  such  a  little  cylinder  the  caterpillar  crawls 
head  foremost,  lie  tuberculate  hinder  end  visible  and  forming  a  sort 
of  living  door  to  its  abode ;  here  it  remains  the  winter  through,  and  as  it 
has  lived  up  to  this  time  on  the  same  low  plant  on  which  it  was  bom,  it  is 
buried  in  snow  the  greater  and  colder  part  of  the  winter.  This  I  found  by 
examining  thousands  of  trees  by  the  roadsides  in  the  White  Mountain 
valleys  very  early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  were  fairly  out,  when  search 
for  the  hibemacula  was  easiest,  and  I  found  that  fully  nine  out  of  ten  were 
within  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  much  below  the  average 
level  of  the  snow  in  that  region.  With  the  first  starting  of  the  leaves 
into  new  life  the  caterpillar  backs  out  of  its  retreat  and  begins  again  to 
feed  upon  the  tender  green ;  but  either  it  first  changes  its  skin,  or  it 
returns  to  the  perch  of  its  dried  up  and  inedible  hibemaculum-leaf  after  its 
probably  scanty  meals,  for  these  will  nearly  always  be  found,  soon  after  the 
caterpillar  has  finally  quit  them,  to  have  upon  the  apical  flap,  the  cast-off 
pellicle  of  the  caterpillar. 

It  may  be  added  as  a  very  interesting  point,  that  there  is  a  Notodontian 
caterpillar  found  in  some  numbers  on  the  black  birch  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain valleys,  which  eats  the  leaf  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  B.  arthemis 
does,  and  simulates  its  habits,  even  to  taking  its  siesta  on  the  denuded  mid- 
rib of  the  apex  of  the  leaf;  but  it  makes  no  such  pad  of  riff-ralf  next  the 
ragged  part  of  thcleaf  as  Basilarchia  does.  A  similar  relation  is  noticed 
by  Dorfmeister  between  the  caterpillars  of  Najas  populi  and  Notodonta 
ziczac  of  Europe,  which  feed  in  a  very  similar  way  on  Populus. 

Ufo  bistoiy.  Edwards  and  myself  have  held  different  views  regarding 
the  life  history  of  this  insect ;  and  on  reviewing  both  my  own  sources  of 
information,  including  numerous  ob8er\'ation8  by  many  others  as  well  as 
by  myself  for  many  years,  and  the  statistics  he  has  so  laboriously 
gathered  and  published,  I  am  inclined  now  to  think  that  we  were  both  of 
us  in  part  correct  and  in  part  wrong.  As  will  have  been  seen  above,  the 
caterpillar  hibernates  in  mid-life,  and  awakes  with  the  dawn  of  spring,  in 
the  White  Mountains  in  tlie  latter  half  of  May.  It  feeds  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  chrysalis  hangs  for  from  nine  to  fourteen  days  (nine  to  ten,  Ed- 
wards, ten  to  eleven,   Scudder,  ten  to  twelve,  Saunders,  "about  a  fort- 
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night,"  Goese) .  aad  then  the  butterflies  appear  on  the  wing.  In  the  White 
MouDtaina  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  usually  appears  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  twentieth  of  June*  and  becomes  abundant  in  four  or  five  days ; 
Bometiraee  its  appearance  is  considerably  delayed,  and  the  numbers  increase 
by  the  advent  of  fresh  specimens  for  about  three  weeks ;  the  latest  emer- 
gence of  which  I  have  exact  date  is  July  18  ;  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
numbers  perceptibly  diminish,  but  it  remains  on  the  wing  until  early  in 
August  and  a  few  dilapidated  specimens,  mostly  males,  may  be  found  even 
to  the  nuddle  of  that  month,  possibly  a  few  days  later.  After  the  first 
days  of  July,  however,  almost  no  perfect  specimens  can  be  found,  for  the 
wings  of  fresh  specimens  become  torn  and  ragged  in  a  very  few  days, 
although  their  colors  may  be  undimmed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
butterfly  appears  any  earlier  in  the  more  southern  localities  where  if  is 
found  tJian  in  the  White  Mountains.  Indeed  we  have  no  record  of  its 
capture  in  Massachusetts  previous  to  the  very  end  of  June,  but  that  it  is 
indigenous  and  has  not  flown  there  from  the  north  is  shown  at  once  by  its 
commonly  larger  size.  Edwards  states  that  it  appears  in  the  Catshills 
"about  the  end  of  June."  I  have  found  it  in  such  plenty  in  the  Greylock 
Hopper  on  the  last  of  June  that  it  must  have  been  out  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  actual  appearance  in  a  given  year  is  at  least 
as  early  in  the  south  as  in  the  north,  though  these  statistics  look  strangely 
the  other  way. 

How  early  pregtarations  are  made  for  another  brood  my  own  observations 
do  not  show.  Kdwards  states  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  Catskills  the  last 
of  July  and  early  in  August.  He  does  not  definitely  state  that  they  are 
not  laid  earlier  but  one  would  infer  it.  My  failure  to  keep  exact  note  of 
the  time  I  have  found  the  caterpillar  does  not  enable  me  to  verify  or  deny 
this  as  the  case  in  the  White  Mountains,  but  from  my  mere  recollection  of 
the  case  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  butterfly  begins  to  lay 
eggs  in  the  early  part  or  at  least  the  middle  of  July,  and  that  eggs  are 
laid  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  month,  very  rarely  in  August,  per- 
haps never  after  its  first  week.  The  eggs  hatch  in  ahout  a  week,  and  the 
caterpillar  may  therefore  be  found  in  its  first  stage  between  mid  July  and 
mid  August.  Aa  the  caterpillar  is  at  first  a  slow  feeder  and  a  slow  grower, 
those  which  are  latest  may  sometimes  be  cut  off  by  early  and  severe  frosts ; 
others,  and  probably  the  mass  of  them,  reach  their  second  or  third  stage  before 
the  approach  of  winter ;  in  the  White  Mountains  they  begin  to  make  their 
hibemacula  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  can  rarely  if  ever  be  found  feed- 
ing, except  for  such  preparation,  after  the  25th  of  that  month.  Others 
again,  the  earliest  out,  may  in  a  favorable  season,  and  in  cotisiderable 
numberi^, — and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  agree  with  me — 

•Specimens  raiacd  in  Weat  Vlrglnln  from  autumn  gave  tlie butterfly  al  the  end  of  the 
t^alerptlliirti  transported  Uiere  the  previous      (ollonlng  April. 
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reuch  their  third  etage  in  midsummer  and  eo  pass  on  to  chrysalis  and  to  a 
second  or  supplementary  brood  of  butterflies,  which  makea  ite  appearance 
Inte  in  August,  probably  never  before  the  20th,  aod  becomes  fairly  abun- 
<]aDt  by  the  first  of  September.  This  is  iu  no  way  so  numerous  as  the 
first  brood,  and  disappears  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  account  of  its 
late  appearance  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of,  possibly  all,  the 
caterpillars  IVom  this  brood  of  butterflies — if  indeed  they  lay  eggs  at  all — 
perish  before  they  are  old  enough  to  construct  hibemacula ;  but  that  thei^ 
is  such  a  brood — though  it  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  only  a  few 
persons — can  hardly  be  fairly  questioned.  My  own  observations  are  so 
old  and  indefinite  that  I  would  not  rely  upon  them  if  they  were  not  sup- 
ported by  independent  testimony ;  I  only  know  that  I  have  met  with  nu- 
merous fresh  specimens  at  the  time  stated.  Packard  in  his  "Guide"  says  the 
butterflies  fly  in  June  and  "again  late  in  August."  Dr.  J.  O.  Merrill  one 
year  reported  to  me  that  he  found  the  butterfly  at  the  White  Mountains  on 
"September  1  in  abundance  and  fine  condition,"  Gossc  reports  taking  one 
specimen  at  Sberhrooke,  Canada,  on  September  4,  Professor  S.  I.  Smith 
found  "several  on  September  8th"  at  Norway,  Maine,  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Spn^e  has  taken  "new"  specimens  both  male  and  female  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  on  August  7,  and  at  Deerfleld,  Massachusetts, 
August  17. 

Without  great  latitude  none  of  these  can  be  looked  on  as  belon^ng  to 
the  July  brood  of  butterflies,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  butterfly  known  to  me 
which  is  so  quickly  damaged,  a  perfect  specimen  more  than  three  days  out 
of  chrysalis  being  a  rarity.  Fresh  butterflies  in  Massnchusetts  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  weeks  of  August,  and  any  butterflies  at  all  in  the  White 
Jlountain  region  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September — not  to 
specify  abundant  fresh  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  month — are  certainly 
IVom  eggs  of  the  same  year  and  not  from  those  laid  at  least  a  twelve-month 
before.  This  is  the  more  probable  since  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  second 
brood  of  its  congeners  are  flying  and  laying  eggs  in  New  England,  species 
which  pass  the  winter  in  precisely  the  same  condition  and  at  the  very  same 
age.  But  in  the  present  case  the  late  August  butterflies  should  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  an  attempt  toward  a  second  brood  than  a  regularly  recur- 
ring event,  since  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  notice  of  so  many  observers 
who  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  them. 

HabitB,  flight,  0te.  This  is  one  of  our  handsomest  butterflies,  its 
broad  white  bow  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  ground  color 
of  the  wings  as  it  flits  over  the  moist  forest  road.  It  is  very  active  and 
has  a  rather  short  and  rapid  flight.  "When  it  alights  on  a  tree,"  says 
Mr.  Lintner,  "  it  seldom  remains  stationary,  but  continues  walking  over 
the  leaves,  spreading  and  folding  its  wings."  Mr.  Jones  says  that  "  it 
appears  to  fi?equent  the   upper   branches   of  hard-wood   trees,  where   it 
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delights  to  rest  and  baak  in  the  noonday  sun";  Goese  mentions  seeing 
*'  OB  many  as  sixteen  of  this  species  crowded  together  on  an  old  log  by 
the  roadside,  so  close  together  as  to  be  almost  touching  in  every  part." 
Mr.  Emery  found  them  associating  with  the  marsh-loving  Euphydry as,  prob- 
ably the  result  of  their  partiality  for  moisture ;  they  may  always  be  found 
in  companies  on  the  moist  ground  about  the  water  troughs  placed  by  the 
roadside  in  the  failly  country,  and  they  start  almost  from  beneath  one's 
feet  in  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  damp  forest  road,  where,  if  one  but  wait 
patiently,  the  startled  beauties  will  reassemble  and  the  choicest  may  be 
readily  captured. 

"  When  alarmed,"  says  Edwards,  "  it  darts  swiftly  away  and  courses 
up  and  down  the  path,  or  flies  into  the  trees,  but  will  soon  return.  .  .  . 
It  flies  at  some  distance  from  the  forest  also,  and  visits  orchards  for  the 
rotten  apples,  and  farmhouses  for  the  chance  of  what  it  may  find  to  its 
liking."  It  is  very  fond  of  all  excrement  or  other  moisture.  Edwards 
tells  us  how  its  body  becomes  distended  when  fed  in  a  vivarium  on 
sweetened  fluids,  and  Jack  relates  how  it  will  feed  on  the  sweets  exuded 
from  the  caruncles  of  plant  lice.  D'Urban  found  it  "  very  restless  and 
active  when  on  the  ground,  constantly  opening  and  shutting  its  wings, 
unrolling  its  tongue,  and  running  to  and  fro  very  rapidly,  and  even  when 
feeding  is  not  easily  surprised.  It  flies  freely  in  cloudy  weather  and  quite 
late  in  the  afternoon."  Although,  as  Jones  says,  it  sometimes  mounts  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  it  usually  flies  only  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  along  the  road,  sailing  on  its  broad  wings  rather  than  flying, 
or  if  not  sailing,  moving  slowly  with  a  rapid  hut  very  short  flutter.  It  is 
very  social  in  its  nature,  as  the  statements  given  above  of  its  abundance 
show.  Alighted  together  they  are  nearly  always  still  very  active,  chang- 
ing their  position  constantly  and  crowding  against  one  another,  so  that 
their  wings  are  soon  abraded. 

When  fairly  at  rest  in  such  a  position,  the  wings  are  closed  back  to 
hack,  the  fore  wings  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  two  of  the  smaller  sub- 
apical  white  spots  visible  beyond  the  margin  of  the  hind  wing ;  the  body 
is  raised  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  ground  ;  the  antennae  are  straight 
except  for  a  basal  arch  when  seen  from  the  side,  parallel  to  the  body,  and 
divaricate  at  an  angle  of  ItO**. 

DimorphiBm.  This  species  is  looked  upon  by  Edwards  as  dimorphic, 
the  alternative  form  being  known  as  proser[>ina.  My  reasons  for  thinking 
otherwise  have  been  given  separately  under  the  head  of  the  latter  form, 
where  I  regard  it  as  a  hybrid  between  B.  ursula  and  B.  arthemis. 

Mimicry.  The  only  evidence  of  mimicry  in  this  species  is  in  tJie  early 
stages.  In  common  with  the  other  species,  both  larva  and  pupa  resemble 
the  dropping  of  birds.  I  have  already  related  that  an  unknown  noto- 
dontian  feeds    upon   black  birch  in    the  same   manner   and  stations   as 
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arthemis.  Whether  it  avails  either  of  them  ae  a  copy  of  the  other  can 
hardly  be  told :  cert^nly  we  have  no  evidence  of  it ;  but  the  hibemaculum 
has  a  remarkable  resembhuice  to  the  bursting  buds  and  curving  terminal 
shoots  of  the  birch  in  spring  (81:5),  which  may  not  unlikely  prove  pro- 
tecti^'C  at  the  season  when  if  ever  certain  kinds  of  hymenopterous  parasites 
would  attack  it ;  the  color,  too,  of  the  soft  down  of  the  buds  and  the 
enveloping  silk  and  dried  shell  of  the  hibemacula  is  as  similar  as  are 
their  forms. 

Boeiniw.  No  parasite  has  ever  been  obtained  &om  this  species,  but 
I  have  observed  an  evil-looking  Ichneumon  wandering  about  the  bursting 
leaves  of  the  black  birch,  apparently  hunting  like  myself  for  the  caterpil- 
lar. And  I  have  also  seen  some  signs  of  violence  to  the  hibemacula.  In  one 
instance  in  particular,  a  caterpillar  which  constructed  its  winter  abode  on  a 
little  birch  growing  under  a  wire  enclosure  in  my  garden,  and  had  lived 
there  for  ten  days  where  no  bird  could  reach  it,  was  found  about  Septem- 
ber 10  to  have  disappeared  and  its  hibemaciUum  ripped  open  —  probably 
by  some  wasp  which  coveted  it. 

Deaidarata.  The  principal  unsettled  points  of  interest  in  this  butterfly 
are  its  precise  relations  to  the  form  proserpina  and  its  history  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer ;  field  observations  on  the  abundance  and  exact  condi- 
tion, sex,  and,  if  female,  the  development  of  the  ^gs  within  the  body,  of 
all  August  and  September  specimens  are  needed ;  besides  this,  further 
investigation  should  be  directed  to  the  age  of  the  female  at  first  oviposi- 
tion,  and  how  long  she  continues  laying  eggs ;  whether  basswood,  thorn, 
shadbush,  honeysuckle  and  elm  are  food  plants  of  the  larva  by  choice  or 
by  necessity ;  what  parasites  there  are ;  what  advantage  there  may  be  to 
the  notodontian  that  foeds  on  the  birch  in  so  similar  a  manner ;  and  what 
the  western  and  northern  limits  of  the  distribution  of  our  species  may  be. 
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TRIBE   VANESSIDl. 
AHOLE   wnroe. 


Emongnt  these  leaves  she  iniule  a  Butterflle, 
With  excellent  device  and  wondroui  alight, 

Flutlrlng  AinoDiF  the  olives  wantoDlv, 
That  Beem'd  to  live,  so  like  it  nns  in  slcht : 
The  velvet  nap  which  un  his  wings  iloUi  lie, 
The  silken  downe  wlUi  which  his  back  is  dlght, 
^ letElea, 


His  broad  outstretched  homes,  his  hayrle  tL.. 
HU  glorious  colours,  and  his  gllsteHng  eles. 

Spbnbsr.— Jfii  lopotmoi. 

ImsBO.  Head :  clab  of  antennae  rather  loDg,  but  prett;  dtstlnctt;  marked,  c^Ud- 
drical  oraUttledepressed,  with  three  Inferior  carlnatlons.  Palpi  atontwitb  acoarae, 
heavy  mass  of  scales  and  hairs,  the  temiiaal  Joint  comparatively  long,  usually  about 
one-fhlrd  the  length  of  the  middle  Joint. 

Thorax :  first  and  second  superior  anbcostal  nervules  of  the  fore  wing  arising  before 
the  tip  of  the  cell ;  the  third  and  fourth  beyond ;  cell  open  or  cloned ;  the  median  nervnre 
connected  beyond  Its  second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  Cell,  when  the  cell 
Is  not  open.  Precoatal  nervnre  of  hind  wings  originating  beyond  the  dlvarlcatioD  of 
the  subcostal  from  the  costal.  Cell  open  or  dosed.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  destitute  of 
Hplnes  above,  bnt  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibiae  with  a  single 
TOW  of  them ;  two  rows  of  spines  on  tbe  under  surface  of  the  terminal  tarsal  Joint 
(excepting  Vaneasa),  the  inner  rows  being  absent;  fore  torsi  of  the  female  consisting  of 
five  Joints,  provided  only  with  spurs,  the  last  Joint  wUb  a  pair  like  tiie  others. 

Abdomen  of  male  with  all  tbe  appendages  closely  concealed  by  tlie  terminal 
segment!  in  proportion  to  the  body  they  are  unusually  small,  so  that  It  is  often  diffl- 
cnlt  to  distinguish  the  seies  by  them  wlthont  considerable  denudation,  especially  as 
the  abdomen  of  the  male  Is  often  as  plump  as  that  of  the  femate.  Upper  organ  very 
small,  bearing  a  single,  usually  rather  Inconspicuous,  central  book  and  Inferior  arms, 
which  meet  below  tbe  anus  and  are  often  considerably  developed.  Clasps  proportion- 
ally very  large,  generally  much  broader  than  long,  the  upper  process  either  basal,  long, 
slender,  and  curving  so  as  to  appear  at  first  glance  like  the  upper  hook  or  as  an  appen- 
dage to  It ;  or  wholly  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  unusual  development  of  the  inferior 
arms  of  the  npper  organ ;  interior  finger  similar  to  that  of  Nymphalidi,  but  seldom  sur- 
passing the  upper  edge. 

Bgg.  Compact,  taller  than  broad,  with  comparatively  few,  very  prominent,  sharp, 
tongitodlnal  ridges,  highest  on  the  summit. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Papillae  of  body  Inconspicuous,  equal,  arranged  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments,  the  hairs  exceedingly  long, 
slender,  Uperlng  and  finely  pointed. 

BSatnrA  oatwpUlar.  Head  much  smaller  than  the  middle  of  tbe  body,  usually 
tumid  on  either  side  above,  sometimes  crowned  by  a  compound  spine.  Body  tapering 
forward  considerably  on  the  thoracic  segments ;  segments  divided  Into  four  transverse 
sections,  of  which  the  anterior  Is  as  large  as  the  other  three  together,  the  hindmost 
sometimes  obscure ;  armed  with  spines  which  are  compact,  thorn-like,  tapering,  with 
diverging  needles  mounted  on  splnules,  directed  angularly  npwkrd;  they  are  dlstrib- 
Dted  regularly  over  the  body,  a  dorsal  row  on  the  abdominal  segments  and  two  other 
rows  on  either  side  above  the  spiracles,  extending  over  the  whole  body ;  on  the  first 
thoracic  segment  only  a  transverse  series  of  papllUform  tubercles. 

Chryaalla.  Head  projecting  beyond  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Superior  border 
of  the  wings  with  a  secondary  tubercle  about  as  prominent  as  tbe  basal  one,  situated 
directly  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mesotboru ;  dorsum  of  mesothorax  oarinate 
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sod  elevated  to  a  very  prominent  compressed  tubercle  behind  the  middle.  Dorsum 
of  abdomen  not  carinate,  bnt  with  a  dorsal  row  of  very  large,  sharp,  conical  tnb«rc1es. 
those  of  the  fourth  segment  nsuallj  the  largest;  cremaster  long,  rather  slender 
tapering. 

The  butterflies  composing  this  group  are  commonly  of  the  medium,  or  a 
little  Rbove  the  medium  size ;  and  are  among  the  showiest  and  best  known 
insects  in  the  temperate  zone,  or  the  regions  where  entomology  has  been 
most  cultivated.  The  wings  arc  decidedly  angular  and  excised,  with  a  con- 
siderable costal  curve  in  the  fore  wings ;  they  vary  considerably  in  design 
and  color,  but  are  generally  very  dark  with  itilvous  markings,  or  the 
reverse,  upon  the  upper  side ;  the  under  surface,  especially  of  the  hind 
wings,  is  generally  marbled  with  shades  of  brown,  or  irrorate  with  trans- 
yerse  threads  of  alternating  darker  and  paler  colors  ;  sometimes  they  are 
ornamented  with  ocellated  spots  which  often  assume  the  brilliant  shades  of 
peacock's  plumes ;  often  there  is  a  very  small,  central,  silvery  mark  on  (he 
hind  wing. 

The  insects  are  found  almost  equally  in  both  hemispheres,  and,  relatively 
speaking,  find  their  maximum  of  development  in  the  temperate  zones, 
although  some  of  the  genera  are  richly  endowed  in  the  hotter  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  They  are  of  an  audacious  nature,  with  a  bold,  vigorous 
and  capridous  flight. 

The  eggs  are  rather  tall,  ovate,  broader  below  than  above,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  limited  number  of  very  prominent  longitudinal  ribs,  most 
elevated  above  ;  they  are  laid  either  singly  or  in  masses,  and  the  caterpillars 
are  accordingly  solitary  or  gregarious;  if  gregarious,  retaining  this  habit 
throughout  the  larval  existence,  or,  again,  changing  when  half  grown ; 
while  associated,  they  spin  for  themselves  a  common  web,  and  even  the 
solitary  species  often  weave  nests,  though  more  of  leaves  than  web.  The 
caterpillars  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  invariably  cylindrical 
body,  covered  with  a  regular  series  of  spinous  thorns  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  length,  beset  with  bristles,  even  the  head  being  oftimes  crowned  by 
a  similar  piur ;  the  rows  of  spines  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments 
are  not  continuous.  The  pupae  are  strongly  angulated  and  tuberculated, 
more  so  than  those  of  any  other  butterfly ;  •  and  from  the  golden  or  opa- 
line spot«  that  irequently  ornament  the  conical  tubercles,  and  sometimes, 
especially  in  parasitized  specimens,  the  whole  body,  have  won  for  this  con- 
dition of  all  butterflies  the  fanciful  name  of  chrysalids. 

These  insects  are  usually  at  least  double-brooded  and  ordinarily  hiber- 
nate in  the  imago  state  (in  woodpiles  and  old  buildings,  under  stones  and 
beneath  the  limbs  of  trees),  although  in  some  species  the  chrysalis  also  sur- 
vives the  winter.  The  butterflies  that  hibernate  do  not  mate  until  spring, 
to  judge  from  numerous  observations  both  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Europe. 

■  An  unknown  Cuban  spedei  In  the  Cambridge  mweuni  has  a  forked  spine  on  tbe  back. 
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Six  of  the  few  fossil  butterflies  known  belong  to  this  tribe,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number;  of  these  five  were  foundatFlorissant,  Col., 
and  belong  to  ae  many  extinct  genera,  distantly  related  to  Junonia ;  the 
remaining  species  comes  from  Croatia  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Eugonia, 
and  is  indeed  very  closely  related  to  our  species. 

Table  of  genera  of  VanetHdi,  bated  on  (Ae  egg. 
Eggg  depoBlled  side  by  Bide  In  Isyera. 

Egg  higber  tbui  broad,  witb  elsbt  or  lesi  Tsrtlcal  rlba,  and  hid  around  ■  twig. 

BibBdeddedlf  higher  oD  Bnounlt  than  on  aidea EuBOoi* 

RlbfioDly  a  very  little  higher  on  eummlt  than  on  aides KnvmiPw. 

Egg  of  equal  height  anil  breadth,  wttb  at  least  nine  vertical  rlba,  and  laid  on  the  rarflue  ot 

a  leaf AcUIa. 

EggR  depMlted  singly  or  In  chalnH  one  above  another. 

Free  ipace  at  lummlt  of  egg  half  tbe  diameter  ot  baae Janosla. 

Free  apace  at  lummlt  much  lesa  than  bait  the  diameter  of  banc. 

E^,  Including  vertical  ribs,  dlatinctljr  narrower  at  middle  ot  upper  third  than  at 
broadest,  the  whole  upper  bait  gradually  narrowing,  the  body  of  the  egg  much  lens 

ahouldered  above  Iban  In  Tineaaa PolrcoalB. 

Egg,  including  vertical  ribs,  hardly  narrower  at  middle  of  upper  tbtrd  than  at  broad- 
est, tbe  body  of  the  egg  dUtlnctly  tbaugb  roundly 'shouMered  above VuieM*. 

Table  of  genera,  bated  on  the  c<W«rp(Har  at  birth. 

A  pair  of  bristles  beneath  the  abdominal  aplraclet PoItkodI*. 

A  single  bristle  beneath  the  abdominal  ipiracles. 

Subdorsal  bristles  of  abdominal  segments  barely  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  segments. 

IntraBtlgmatal  bristles  of  abdominal  segmenla  directly  beneath  theaplracles 

EnvaneMM. 
Infrasttgmatal  bristles  of  abdominal  segments  distinctly  In  advance  of  the  spiracles.  ■■ 

AfUto. 
Bubdonal  abdominal  bristles  in  themlddleof  the  anterior  half  ot  the  B^nDC»U...VaBe«aa. 
(Eugonia  and  Junonia  not  seen). 

Table  of  genera,  based  on  the  mature  caterptUar. 
Head  crowned  with  prominent  splnea. 

Splnutes  of  body  spincH  arranged  In  a  stellate  manner Polyconla. 

Spinules  of  body  spines  not  arrangei!  In  astellste  manner. 

Spine*  ol  thoracic  Moments  bearing  no  spinules  on  basal  half .....Eugonia. 

Spines  of  thoracic  segments  fumlxhed  with  spinules  throughout Junonia. 

Head  destitute  ot  aoneplcuons  spines. 

Second  abdominal  segment  without  a  medlodoraal  spine EnTanttia. 

Second  abdominal  s^ment  with  a  medlodorsal  spine. 

No  medlodoraal  aplne  on  Brat  abdomlnalsegment Afbda. 

A  mediodnraal  spine  on  flrat  abdominal  segment Vaaaaia. 

TaMe  of  genera,  baaed  on  the  chrfiall*. 
OMllar  tubercles  developed  as  pointed  processes. 

A  small  anUrlor  medlodorsal  tubercle  on  aeeond  abdominal  segment. 

Hesothoraclc  tubercle  large  and  very  promltMnt,  compressed-lamlnale,  at  leatt  at  dp. 

A  minute  but  distinct  supraatlgmatal  tubercle  on  eighth  abdominal  segment 

PolycoaJak 
Suprastlgmatal  tubercle  on  dgtath  abdominal  aegnient  atmreeij  perceptible  or  obao- 


Mewthorade  tubercle  moderate,  almoM  uniformly  tedate,  the  apex  pyramidal.  AflMla. 

No  medlodoraal  tabwdeoaaeaoad  abdominal  •egaseU Buvaneeea. 

Oeellar  tubercles  blunt,  acareely  produced. 

Alar  ridge  sbatpl;  carlnate,  tbe  dentations  pointed. Tan  wan 

Alar  ridge  bhm^eulnata.  Hie  dentatlotitlncoDsple«e«s  and  rounded Jnaonla. 
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Table  of  genera,  bated  o»  the  liaaga. 
Farp  wings  sharply  angulated  Id  the  loweat  subcosUI  Intcmpace. 

Basil  three-Hftb]!  of  binil  wfngs  more  or  leas  spottei]  with  black  aliove;  centre  of  bind 
wtnss  witb  K  white  or  silver]'  comma  beneath. 

Inner  border  on  fore  wings  roundly  excised  beyond  the  middle Polygonl*. 

Inner  border  of  fore  wings  straight EusonUi- 

Basai  three-firths  of  hitkd  wtngs  uniform)]'  dark ;  no  silvery  spot  beneath. 

Wings  witha  lighter  marginal  band  above;  bind  wings  with  numerous  straight,  spinous 

hairs  beneath EnTkneaa*. 

Wings  with  a  lighter  BubmarglDal  band;  hind  wliign  without  spinous  hairs  on  under 

■nrfaee Aclals. 

Fore  wings  produced,  but  rounded  in  the  lowest  subcostal  InlerHpace. 

Eyes  pilose;  uppersurfaceof  fore  wings  without  conspicuous  eye-iike  spot*.  — .Vanvias. 
l^es  nalced;  upper  surface  of  all  the  wings  with  conspicuous  eye-like  spots  ....Junoul*. 

SECTION    I. 

Wings  of  Imago  strongly  angaUted ;  Iiook  of  upper  organ  of  abdomlnftl  appendages 
small  and  Inconsplcnoas ;  Inferior  (krms  not  greatly  developed ;  claspn  much  broader 
than  long,  the  upper  process  present.  Chrysalis  much  more  strongly  aiigulat«d  than 
in  the  succeeding  group,  the  tubercles  sharply  pointed. 

Gf^NKRA :  Polygonla,  BubohIb,  Envanvaaa,  Aglais. 


POLYGONIA  HUBNER. 


QrapU  KIrb.,  Fsnn.  bor.  amer.,  iv:2Ba(18ST). 
Vanessa  (pars)  Auct. 

Tt/pe.—Pap.  (Hi^bum  i,(>iti. 

For  he  BO  swift  and  nlmblewasof  Hlght, 

That  from  this  tower  tract  he  dar'd  to  stle 

Up  to  the  clowdes,  and  thence  with  plneons  light 

To  mount  aloft  unto  the  cristall  side. 

To  view  the  workmanship  of  heavens  higbt : 

Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  die 

Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  finde ; 


Imago  (92 : 6).  Head  of  moderate  size,  pretty  densely  clothed  with  longer  and 
shorter  hairs.  Front  moderately  swollen,  slightly  fuller  beneath,  broader  than  high, 
a  very  little  broader  than  the  eyes;  upper  edge  projecting  In  the  middle  as  a  broad, 
rounded  triangle,  terminating  abruptly ;  lower  edge  broadly  rounded.  Vertex  moder- 
ately large,  somewhat  tumid,  rising,  thronghont,  above  the  npper  level  of  the  eyes,  its 
auterior  edge  produced  between  the  antennae  by  a  considerable  and  swollen  protuber- 
ance which  falls  rather  suddenly.  Its  posterior  edge  nearly  straight,  the  outer  posterior 
angles  well  rounded  off.  Eyes  not  large,  pretty  full,  pilose  with  pretty  long  hairs, 
longest  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  half.  In  front.  .Antennae  luuerted  In  the  middle  of 
the  summit  In  deep,  spacloos,  neariy  connected  pits,  their  Interior  bases  separated  by 
a  space  equal  to  nearly  twice  the  width  of  the  antennal  stalk,  their  exterior  close  to 
llie  margin  of  the  eyes;  neariy  twice  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  SS-41 
Joints,  the  laatten  or  eleTen  of  which  form  an  elongated  somewhat  ovate  club,  strongly 
eompreased.  Increasing  Ter;  gradually  in  slie,  the  last  three  Joints  only  entering  Into 
the  diminution  of  size,  the  tip  very  bluntly  conical ;  the  dab  Is  about  four  times  as 
broad  as  the  stalk  and  between  four  and  Ave  times  as  long  as  broad,  furnished  braeath 
with  a  slight,  longitudinal,  treble  carina,  passing  down  upon  the  stalk.  Falpl  pretty 
nout,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  eye,  a  little  compressed,  curved  slightly  for- 
ward, the  tenninal  about  one-ttdrd  the  lengA  of  the  middle  Joint,  the  whole  bearlly 
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dotbed  UtroDghoDt  with  loni;  erect  ttcalex,  partlcaluiy  Iodr  upon  tlic  upper  Hurface  of 
tbe  outer  half  of  the  middle  Joint,  at  the  tip  of  which  they  orerarch  and  are  sepa- 
late  from  those  of  the  tsrmlaal  jolnti  mldille  Joint  furnished  above  and  below 
with  a  few  very  loDg  and  delicate  tialrH,  the  whole  generally  directed  in  a  vertical 

Hrotboraclc  loiiex  pretty  lortjc,  tnmld,  the  ends  neli  rounded  and  of  nearly  unifomi 
size,  broadly  rounded  above.  Hcarcely  foar  timea  as  broad  aa  long  and  folly  ax  lung  ac 
high.  Fatagia  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rather  itmall,  well  roanded  and  nearly 
drcDlar  at  the  iMse.  scarcely  tnmld,  the  posterior  lobe  slender,  tapering,  scarcely 
curved  and  rather  sharply  pointed,  the  onter  edge  straight. 

Pore  wings  (38 ;  10)  considerably  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  bor- 
der pretty  rcgnlarly  and  somewliat  considerably  bowed,  the  middle  half  nearly  straight, 
slightly  excised  near  the  base.  Uater  border  very  Irregnhu.  the  portion  atwve  the 
mldiUe  of  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  straight  or  slightly  concave,  directed  at  an 
Angle  of  alMint  113°  with  the  apical  portion  of  the  costal  margin,  the  angle  scarcely 
roanded ;  from  this  point  It  suddenly  recedes  and  passes  In  a  strong,  more  or  less 
crcanlate  carve,  more  rapid  above  than  below,  to  Jost  below  the  tip  of  the  lowest 
median  nervnie,  where  a  second  tooth  is  formed,  mnch  less  con.«plcuous  than  thenpper 
and  sometimes  very  slight:  Inner  margin  greatly  sinuate,  the  basal  half  being  regu- 
larly and  Uttle  convex,  the  apical  half  regularly  and  considerably  concave,  the  outer 
angle  rather  broadly  roanded  off.  First  superior  sniMWctal  nervule  emitted  a  little 
tieyoad  tbe  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell ;  the  second 
at  about  midway  between  the  origin  of  the  Orst  and  the  tip  of  the  cell ;  the  third  as 
far  from  the  flrst  as  the  fourth  from  the  tip  of  the  cell;  the  fourth  at  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  third  to  the  tip  of  the  wing ;  the 
second  inferior  subcostal  nervnie  arises  one-fourth  way  down  the  cell;  the  latter 
neariy  tialf  as  long  as  the  wing  and  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  The  middle 
of  the  basal  curve  of  the  last  median  nervule  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wtngs  with  tbe  costal  margin  a  little  swollen  at  the  base,  beyond  slightly  and 
broadly  sinnons ;  the  outer  iiorder  more  or  less  regularly  crennlate  or  roandlj  produced 
at  the  nervule  tips,  more  considerably  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal  and  especially 
of  tbe  upper  median  nervnie.  In  the  last  case  produced  to  a  greater  or  Less  extent  as  a 
roundly  tipped  tall ;  the  npper  half  of  the  wing,  between  the  two  larger  prominences 
baring  a  broad  and  slight  concavity,  the  lower  half  having  a  general  straight,  some- 
times slightly  concave  course,  at  a  general  angle  of  about  135°  with  the  upper  portion ; 
Upper  extremity  of  outer  iMrderaUttle  excised;  lower  extremity  slightly  produced 
and  roDDded,  tbe  general  direction  of  the  apical  part  of  the  inner  border  being  at  a 
right  angle  or  a  littie  less  with  tlie  outer  l>order;  inner  border  endd«nly  and  con- 
siderably prodneed  at  the  base,  beyond  straight  more  than  lialf  way  to  the  tip, 
when  It  snddenly  recedes  and  proceeds  parallel  to  its  Orst  course.  Frecostal  nervure 
bent  ontward,  originating  somewhat  Iwyond  the  divarication  of  tbe  costal  and  subcostal 
nervures.    Cell  closed  by  a  very  feeble  vein. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  clothed  on  either  side  with  a  spreading  brush  of  iialrs, 
funch  more  thick  in  the  male  tlian  in  the  female ;  tibia  fully  half  the  length  of  the  Und 
tibia;  tarsi  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibia,  especially  in  the  female;  consisting  either  of  a 
sin^e  uniform  Joint  with  the  faintest  possitile  mark  of  division  into  sections  (<f );  or 
of  live  joints,  the  last  four  alwnt  equal,  tbe  first  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  others 
to^ber($).  all  armed  beneath  at  the  tip  with  a  pair  of  very  delicate  and  minute 
spines,  the  outer  Joints  devoid  of  scales  between  than.  Middle  Ubiae  slightly  longer 
tlun  the  binder,  famished  on  either  side  beneath  and  on  the  npper  portion  of  the 
inner  side  with  a  row  of  rather  infrequent,  long  and  slender,  slightly  spreading  spines, 
the  terminal  ones  of  the  inferior  rows  produced  to  scarcely  longer  delicate  spurs. 
Tarsi  with  the  Hist  Joint  equal  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  taken  together,  which 
decrease  In  length  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  second  less  U>an  twice  as  long  as  the 
lonrth,  and  scarcely  so  long  as  the  llAh ;  Jc^ts  furnished  bmeath  with  fonr,  the  last 
irlth  two  rows  of  ratlker  short  and  moderately  slender  spines,  the  terminal  ones  of  each 
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Joint  I'ligfaU;  longer  than  the  otb^m.  Claws  ver;  small  and  delicate,  tapering  to  a 
clHlcate  point,  not  stronglj  cnrved ;  pamnjchia  billd,  one  blade  needle  like,  Hcarcely 
Mined,  follj  88  long  K)  the  claw,  ver;  delicate  and  tapering;  the  other  not  half  so 
long,  coarser  hot  tapering  and  cnrving  toward  the  other ;  palvillus  wanting. 

Abdomen  compressed,  fnalfonn,  compact,  the  upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages 
verj  Inconspicuons ;  hook  small,  simple,  no  longer  than  the  body,  tapering  and  but 
little  arched.  Clasps  small,  abont  twice  as  broad  ax  long,  snbqaadrate,  the  npper 
onter  angle  more  or  less  pn>duced  as  an  Incurring  lobe,  the  basal  process  of  the  upper 
edge  long  and  slender,  depressed,  tapering,  bent  over  so  that  those  of  the  opposite 
slilcs  often  cross  and  at  the  same  time  are  directed  backward  so  as  to  simnlate  the 
hook  of  the  npper  organ ;  Interior  linger  long  and  slender,  directed  upward  travers- 
ing the  middle  of  the  clasp,  smooth,  hogging  the  clasp  and  seldom  snipasslng  It. 

Bgg.  Of  mncli  the  general  shape  of  that  of  Envanessa;  taller  than  broad,  broadest 
near  the  base,  tapering  npward  with  a  slightly  swelling  cnrve,  the  summit  broad  and 
nearly  Hat;  famished  with  a  few  regular,  straight,  e^iuldlstant,  compressed,  prominent, 
longltndlnal  ribs,  which  increase  In  height  as  they  approach  the  summit,  being  most 
elevated  as  they  cross  Its  border ;  they  extend  a  little  way  over  the  summit,  terminat- 
ing rather  abruptly ;  surface  between  the  ribs  smooth,  broken  np  into  cells  by  delicate 

Cat«n>Ular  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  not  spined,wlth  a  few  long  curving  hairs. 
Body  anlfonn.  the  first  thoracic  segment  with  a  transverse  corneous  plate,  the  others 
with  transverse  ridges  on  the  anterior  portion,  on  which  are  seated  minute  warts,  each 
giving  rise  tu  a  long  hair;  these  warts  are  arranged  on  either  side  in  a  subdorsal  row 
(becoming  laterodorsal  on  the  thoracic  segments)  placed  a  little  In  advance  of  the 
middle,  a  snpralateral  row  placed  posteriorly,  a  laterostigmatal  row  beneath  the  sub- 
dorsal, and  a  stigmatal  row  posteriorly,  one  to  a  segment  In  each  row;  and  also  a  pair 
of  Infrastlgmatal  bristles  Just  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  each  segment. 

Uatore  oaterpiUar.  Head  rather  small,  subtjuadrate  on  a  front  view,  the  sides 
srarcel;  tumid,  the  summit  slightly  depressed  In  the  middle,  a  little  full  In  the  ocellar 
region,  scarcely  deeper  below  than  above,  rather  broader  than  high;  the  triangle 
half  as  high  again  as  broad,  reaching  more  than  half  way  toward  the  summit;  head  a 
little  swollen  at  the  npper  outer  portion  of  each  hemisphere  and  produced,  bearing  a 
KtoQt  long  spine,  directed  npward.  a  llttln  outward  and  slightly  foru-ard,  encircled  In 
the  middle  by  a  stellate  arrangement  of  Ave  spreading,  nptumed,  elongated,  stout, 
smooth,  tapering  splnnles,  bluntly  roanded  at  tip  like  the  main  spine,  and  nnlike  It, 
hearing  at  the  extremity  a  pretty  long  line  hair.  The  head  Is  also  beset  with  numerous 
elnngated,  cyllndric  bnt  slightly  tapering,  smooth  tubercles,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip  and 
emitting  a  pretty  long  delicate  hair;  those  near  the  hinder  edge  are  longer  than  the 
others,  and  a  similar  one  Is  found  Just  In  front  of  and  a  little  within  the  summit  spine, 
and  a  still  lai^er  one  In  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere.  Antennae  having  the  basal 
Joint  not  very  large,  hemispherical,  second  and  third  cylindrical,  of  equal  diameter, 
the  second  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  emit- 
ting a  delicate  hair  several  times  longer  than  Itself  and  bearing  on  the  inner  side  a 
minute  fourth  Joint  scarcely  visible.  Ocelli  six  In  number,  five  arranged  In  a  broad 
carve  whose  convexity  Is  forward,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  counting  froni  above 
closely  crowded,  with  scarcely  any  space  betiveen  them ;  the  first  Is  separated  from 
the  second  by  Its  own  diameter  and  the  llfth  from  the  fourth  bj  nearly  twice  aa 
mach ;  the  sixth  Is  nearly  In,  but  a  little  In  advance  of,  the  centre  of  the  circle  upon  the 
circumference  of  which  the  others  are  seated ;  the  first  and  sixth  are  Inconsplcuons, 
slightly  elevated;  the  others  are  very  prominent,  higher  than  their  own  diameter,  the 
summits  hemispherical,  the  sides  straight;  the  diameter  of  all  la  about  equal.  Labmm 
small,  deeply  and  abmptly  cleft  in  the  middle  so  aa  almost  to  appear  to  be  made  of 
two  halves,  which  are  longer  than  broad  and  have  their  outer  sides  well  rounded. 
Mandibles  very  small,  as  broad  as  long,  the  edge  square  and  smooth.  Maxillary  palpi 
four-Jointed,  the  first  and  second  Joints  of  equal  diameter,  the  first  very  short,  the 
Mcond  neariy  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  not  half  its  diameter  but  nearly  half  as  long 
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sgaln  as  broad,  tapering  very  slightly,  the  tip  ronnded ;  fourth  inlaute  bot  not  locon- 
aplcuouH.    Spinnerets  slender,  delicate,  flnely  pointed. 

Bod;  cylindrical,  the  Arnt  thoracic  joint  small,  the  segments  more  than  nsnally  mo- 
nllirorro,  the  first  thoracic  segment  furnished  In  the  middle  with  a  transverse  row  of 
six  elongated,  smooth  and  slender  tabercles  situated  on  the  dorsal  region  and  each 
giving  rise  to  a  long  hair ;  and  below  the  spiracles  with  two  similar  ones  on  either  side ; 
the  other  segments  are  furnished  with  compound  spines,  each  seated  on  a  broad,  low, 
mammiform,  fleshy  elevation  and  consisting  of  a  long  and  slender,  tapering,  often  not 
qnlte  straight  spine,  sqnarely  docked  at  the  slender  tip,  and  liearing  as  a  continuation 
a  not  very  long,  tapering,  spinous  bristle,  whose  base  is  nearly  or  qnlte  as  large  as  the 
tip  of  the  spine.  The  latter  Is  further  provided  near  the  middle  with  five  spreading 
straiglit  splnules.  arranged  In  a  stellate  manner  but  not  originating  at  exactly  etjual 
heights,  elevated  so  as  to  form  less  than  a  ri^ht  angle  with  the  upper  part  of  the  spine 
and  In  all  Its  general  features  resembling  It.  Below  this  coronet  the  spine  often  bears 
ft  number  of  usually  smaller  similar  splnules  also  emitting  hairs  and  Irregularly  dis- 
posed; below  the  coronet  the  main  spine  generally  tapers  more  rapidly  and  Is  more 
Irregular  than  above  it.  These  spines  are  erect,  perpendlcnlar  to  the  body,  and  are 
arranged  In  the  following  series,  one  npon  a  segment  In  each  row ;  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments  a  dorsal  row;  from  th>:  second 
thoracic  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments  Inclusive  a  laterodorsnl  series,  placed  cen- 
trally or  slightly  in  advance  of  the  centre;  from  the  second  thoracic  to  the  ninth  al^dom- 
Inal  segments  Inclnslve  a  laterostlgmatal  series,  the  last  segment  bearing  two,  one 
uiteriorif  and  the  other  posteriorly,  while  those  of  the  other  segments  are  situated  as 
In  the  laterodorsal  series;  from  the  first  to  theeigbth  abdominal  segments  an  lufrastlg- 
matal  series  of  smaller  spines  placed  centrally.  At  the  base  of  the  legs  and  prolegs 
and  in  similar  situation  on  the  segments  between  them  are  one  or  two  elongated, 
smooth,  slender  tubercles  like  those  of  the  first  thoracic  segment.  Spiracles  rather 
small,  obovate,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Legs  moderately  long,  slender,  taper- 
ing, compressed;  the  claw  small,  slender,  compressed,  bat  little  curved,  strongly 
heeled  at  the  base  beneath.  Prolegs  very  long,  pretty  large,  Upering  pretty  regularly 
and  considerably,  the  booklets  very  slender,  pretty  long,  scarcely  tapering,  strongly 
curved,  closely  crowded,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  In  number,  arranged  Id  a  double 
row  around  two-thirds  of  a  compressed  circle,  opening  outwards. 

The  thoracic  spines  of  the  laterodorsal  and  laterostlgmatal  series  are  placed 
slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding  spines  of  the  abdomen,  but  I  have  not  thought 
the  difference  suRlcient  to  distinguish  them  as  separate  rows. 

Chi^aaUa.  Viewed  from  above  the  head  and  prothorax  scarcely  taper;  ocellar 
prominences  directed  straight  forward,  prominent,  conical  or  nearly  so,  tapering  either 
In  the  apical  half  or  throughout,  the  space  between  tbem  squarely  docked;  on  a  side 
view  they  are  straight  and  horlEontal  or  nearly  so  on  the  Inferior  border,  either  coo- 
tinuons  with  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  and  minutely  protuberant  at  their  base,  or 
directed  slightly  upward  from  their  base:  upper  border  straight  and  continuous  with 
the  line  of  the  dorsum  to  the  front  part  of  the  mesonotum,  being  at  an  angle  of  from 
40°  to  60°  with  the  inferior  surface ;  a  slight  ridge  runs  from  both  of  them  toward 
the  centre  of  the  mesonotum  but  disappears  on  the  anterior  portion  of  that  segment. 
The  mesonotum  Is  Ugh,  well  arched  and  bears  upon  its  middle  third  an  exceedingly 
high,  compressed,  laminate,  median  projection,  most  elevated  posteriorly,  where  it  is 
sometimes  pointed,  behind  nearly  perpendlcnlar,  in  front  well  ronnded  or  arched  or 
almost  hunched;  the  form  of  this  mesonotal  tubercle  differs  considerably  In  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  Is  quite  constant  in  the  same  species;  the  front,  including  all  the  ap- 
pendages, forming  an  almost  exactly  straight  line  from  the  base  of  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  wings,  a  little  protuberant  jnst  before  the  tip  of  the  latter;  the  middle 
«f  the  mesonotum  is  also  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small,  blunt,  conical,  slightly  ap- 
pressed,  supralateral  warts,  nearly  connected  with  the  basal  wing  tubercle  by  a  slight 
ridge;  basal  wings  tubercle  pyramidal,  triquetral,  half  as  high  as  broad,  pointed,  one 
angle  running  backward,  one  downward  and  one  upward,  the  latter  conllnned  as  a 
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riilge  neuif  meeting  that  of  the  anpralateral  tabercle  above  It  bdcI  at  its  upper  extrem- 
ity slightly  derated;  snperuDmeTaTj'  wing  tubercle  pretty  strongly  compressed  with 
a  rather  sharp  ridge,  Its  blgheet  point  blnntly  rounded  aad  rather  more  iiromlneDt  than 
the  basal  tnbercle,  falling  oBT  rapidly  behind.  Wlngx  also  considerably  protuberant 
Dear  the  posterior  border  tu  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  and  elevated  Into  a  bluot 
conical  tnbercle.  Metanotnm  with  a  pair  of  small,  conical,  snpralateral,  central  warts; 
Joints  of  the  legs  and  antennae  thickened  a  little  centrally  at  the  Incisure.  Abdomen 
separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  very  deep  Incision ;  Its  dorsum  very  much  arched  longi- 
tudinally, provided  with  a  dorsal  series  of  low,  small,  conical  warts  on  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  second  to  eighth  segments;  a  series  of  mo:^  or  less  elevated,  conical, 
usually  pointed,  slightly  forward  and  oatward  directed,  laterodorsal  tubercles  on  the 
centre  of  the  second  to  seventh  segments,  largest  on  the  foorth;  the  eighth  also  some- 
times with  a  scarcely  elevated  rounded  wart  at  the  same  point,  and  the  first  segment 
with  a  alight  conical  wart  slmllariy  placed  but  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  segment ; 
a  series  of  small,  bluntly  rounded,  suprastlgmatal  warts,  placed  a  little  In  advance  of 
themlddleof  the  second  to  seventhsegmenl«.  Preanal  button  formed  of  a  p^r  of  stout, 
rounded  bnt  well  raised,  coarsely  punctured,  longitudinal,  subdorsal  ridges,  slightly 
curved ,  almost  equally  approximate  at  either  end,  each  terminating  In  a  blunt  short  tuber- 
cle. Cremaster  viewed  from  above  very  long  and  slender,  tapering  a  little,  twice  as 
long  as  Its  medium  breadth,  rather  broadly  and  deeply  channeled  as  far  as  the  terminal 
ridge ;  viewed  laterally  It  Is  equal,  a  little  enlarged  at  the  very  tip,  slightly  curved ;  the 
apical  Held  of  hookleta  nearly  circular,  a  little  produced  at  the  anterior  outer  surface. 
Anal  hooklets  not  very  long,  moderately  slender,  the  basal  half  straight  and  eqnal,  the 
apical  half  enlarging  somewhat  bnt  not  greatly,  curved  into  something  like  a  semicircle, 
the  t^x  bent  a  little  more  and  directed  toward  the  base,  the  tip  bluntly  pointed. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  north  teui- 
l>eratc  zone,  but  their  metropolis  is  unqueationably  North  America.* 
Only  three  species  distinct  from  American  forms  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Old  World  and  these  are  all  representatives  of  North  American  species ; 
one  of  them  is  confined  to  southern  Europe  and  we^m  Asia ;  a  second 
occurs  further  south  in  China ;  while  the  third  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
One  more  species,  whicli  has  been  identified  with  our  progne,  but  which 
will  more  likely  prove  to  be  its  representative  zephyrus  Edw.,  has  been 
found  in  the  extreme  north  east  of  Siberia.  In  North  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  no  less  than  six  species  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
while  on  the  western  coast  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  itself,  where 
some  of  these  also  are  found,  several  other  reputed  species  occur,  and  per- 
haps others  await  recognition  ;  still  two  other  species  are  recorded  from 
Mexico.  Two  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  much  larger  than  the  others 
and  occupy  more  southern  stations,  one  in  China,  the  other  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  South.  The  American  species  occurring  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  all,  with  possibly  one  exception,  found  within  the 
limits  of  New  England  ;  one  of  them,  the  largest,  has  the  most  extensive 
range  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  being  common  not  only  to  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union  but  also  to  the  Alleghanian  fauna  and  occur- 
ring occasionally  in  the  Canada  dbtrict ;  a  second  is  characteristic  of  the 
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Caoadian  fauna,  but  extends  north  to  a  great  distance,  being  found  through 
the  whole  iuteriur  of  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Another  probably 
ha«  nearly  as  extensive  a  range,  but  has  only  been  found  at  a  few  points 
within  it ;  two  others  belong  properly  to  the  Alleghanian  fauna,  though  one 
extends  further  north  and  not  so  far  south  as  the  other ;  a  sixth  is  a  Pacific 
coast  species  found  once  or  twice  near  our  northern  borders ;  nearly  all 
these  forms  meet  in  central  Xew  England,  and  but  one  other  genus  of 
butterflies  is  better  endowed  with  New  England  species. 

Among  our  native  Nymphalidae  the  butterflies  of  this  genus  may  be  known 
almost  at  a  glance  by  their  greatly  angulated  and  excised  wings.  They  are 
mostly  of  moderate  size  and  above  are  all  tawny  colored ,  heavily  spotted  and 
broadly  bordered,  especially  the  hind  wings,  with  black,  and  frequently 
edged  with  a  gray  bloom  ;  the  markings  on  the  upper  wings  consist  mainly 
of  two  bars  depending  from  the  costal  margin,  one  at  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the 
other  mid-way  between  it  and  the  apex,  and  of  a  series  of  five  or  six  spots 
arranged  in  a  line  bent  at  right  angles,  the  limbs  nearly  eqiuil,  one  crossing 
the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  the  other  extending  across  the 
lower  interspaces  toward  the  tip ;  the  markings  on  the  hind  wing  are  com- 
posed principally  of  irregularly  arranged  blotches  lying  rather  within  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  Beneath,  both  wings  are  somewhat  similarly  mar- 
bled and  irrorate  with  dark  fuscous  on  a  more  or  less  ashy  brown  ground, 
the  basal  half  darker  and  limited  by  a  clearly  defined,  continuous,  but  very 
irregular  border ;  there  are  one  or  more  rows  of  small  greenish  or  bluish 
spots,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  a  sinuate  and  bent  scries  of 
black  dot«,  often  enclosed  in  dark  clouds  which  sometimes  coalesce  and 
form  a  band ;  the  greater  part  of  the  wings  is  often  sufiused  by  a  more  or 
leas  glaucous  bloom,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  silvery  mark  like  a  comma 
or  semicolon  in  the  centre  of  the  hind  wings ;  these  have  also  a  short  tail  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  median  nervule.  The  characters  drawn  from 
the  legs  are  in  many  respects  erroneously  given   by  Doubleday. 

Most  of  the  Bj)ecies  are  double-brooded,  the  butterflies  appearing  in  July 
and  sometimes  in  September,  those  of  the  last  brood  hibernating ;  the 
eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  chrysalis  state  lasts  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  although  in  the  autumn  brood  sometimes  prolonged  to  four.  The 
eggs  are  laid  singly  (or  occasionally  in  chains,  one  above  the  other),  and 
the  caterpillars  are  solitary.  In  leaving  the  egg,  they  do  not  devour  it, 
but,  as  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Edwards  writes,  they  "scramble  through 
their  scuttles  in  hot  haste,  totally  regardless  as  to  who  may  take  posses- 
sion of  their  late  tenements,  leaving  whole  hamlet«  to  prove  their  presence 
in  the  vicinity"  (Can.  ent.,  xiv  :  207).  They  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
Urticoceae  and  Grossulaceae,  and  usually  live  on  the  under  suHaces  of  the 
leaves,  sometimes  partially  concealing  themselves  by  drawing  together 
with  silken  threads  the  outer  edges.     The  butterflies  have  a  quick,  ner- 
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TOU8,  irregular  flight,  so  that  GeofTroy  named  the  common  European 
species  Robert  le  Diable;  they  are  fond  of  the  juices  of  fruit  and  the  sap 
of  trees,  and  are  usually  found  by  the  rxMidside  or  on  sunny  spots  in  the 
vicinity  of  woods,  alighting  almost  invariably  on  horizontal  surfaces,  in 
somewhat  striking  distinction  from  £ugonia  and  Euvaneasa,  which  are  fond 
of  pitching  erect  on  trunks  of  trees. 

The  fondness  of  the  butterflies  for  the  vicinity  of  forests  makes  it  probable 
that  they  hibernate  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Goosseos  in  beating  small  trees 
over  his  open  umbrella  in  the  cold  days  of  November,  near  Paris,  twice 
brought  down  specimens  of  the  European  P.  o-album,  which  fell  with 
closed  wings ;  apparently  they  must  have  chosen  the  under  side  of 
branches  for  hibernation,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  other  Vanessidi. 

Most  of  our  New  England  species,  and  some  at  least  of  the  others,  are 
dimorphic  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  two  forms  generally  difiering  in 
the  extent  or  depth  of  the  darker  markings  of  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
stronger  or  weaker  contrasts  between  the  colore  of  the  under  surface.  The 
dimorphic  species,  so  fiu-  as  known,  are  double  brooded,  and  the  others  (at 
least  in  New  England,  i.  e.,  faunus  and  gracilis)  single  brooded.  The 
dimorphism  is  to  a  large  extent — almost  exclusively — seasonal,  tlie  first 
brood  of  butterflies  being  the  darker,  the  autumn  brood  the  lighter.  The 
European  e-album  is  double  brooded,  and  vanes  so  much  that  it  should  be 
deemed  polymorphic,  but  no  proper  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  to  each  other  has  ever  been  made.  Notwithstanding  which, 
European  entomologists  of  repute  consider  several  of  our  species  (which 
have  been  shown  to  difTer  unmistakably  in  structural  features),  to  be 
identical  with  their  own  polymorphic  form — a  position  which  is  utterly 
untenable.  Mr.  Edwards  has  discussed  this  point  very  fully  in  his  Butter- 
flies of  North  America.  Mr.  Mead  suggests  that  the  varieties  of  the 
European  o-album  are  "nascent  species,"  —  a  stage  which  the  American 
species,  as  older  forms,  have  already  past. 

The  egg  is  nearly  spherical,  but  somewhat  barrel  shaped,  and  fumishe<l 
with  ten  compressed,  longitudinal  ribs,  which,  on  the  up[>er  half,  greatly 
increase  in  height.  The  head  of  the  young  lar^a  is  smooth  and  the  body 
fumi»hc<l  with  six  rows  of  minute  warts,  each  emitting  a  long  tapering 
hair.  In  the  mature  lar^a  the  head  is  crowned  by  a  pair  of  long,  stout, 
aculiferoiis  spines ;  and  the  body  bears  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  mammi- 
form elevations,  each  surmounted  by  a  spine  beset  with  whorls  of  delicate 
bristles.  The  chrvsalids  are  angular  and  tuberculated,  the  ocellar  promi- 
nences more  or  less  corneal  and  pointed,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax 
produced  like  a  verv'  strongly  compressed,  ven'  prominent,  eubquadrate 
keel,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  Koiiutn  nose. 
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BXCUJtSUS   IX.  —  DIMORPHISM  AND  POLYMORPHISM. 


Wlio  lovea  not  Ae  gav  butterfly,  wblcb  fiita 
Before  him  io  tbe  >rdeiit  noon  smv'il 
Id  erlniMU,  anure,  emerald,  tod  golil; 


With  more  magnlfloenoe  upon  bU  wing — 

Htt  little  wtnir— tuan  erer  graced  the  robe 

Goi^eoui  of  royalty,  fa  like  the  klue 

That  nranden  mid  the  flowen  that  ^m  the  mead, 

UDcouactoui  of  their  t)eiuty. 

CaBRINOTON. 

Among  the  subjects  of  general  philosophical  interest  which  the  study 
of  animals  during  the  Darwinian  epoch  has  brought  to  notice,  few  have 
excited  more  Mtention  and  interest  than  the  existence  in  a  vast  number 
of  animals  of  two  or  more  distinct  forms  in  the  same  species.  That 
this  is  very  commonly  true  of  the  two  sexes  goes  without  saying ;  but 
besides  this  it  often  happens  that  one  sex  may  appear  under  two  distinct 
guises,  or  that  alternate  broods  of  the  same  animals  may  differ  ho  much 
from  each  other  as  in  many  cases  to  deceive  the  most  acute  n^uralist  into 
the  very  reasonable  belief  that  they  are  distinct  species.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  among  the  butterflies,  and  we  have  in  our 
native  species  a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  illustration.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  show,  in  some  peculiarities  of  the  scales  of  the  male 
sex  and  theJr  arrangement  into  special  patches,  a  ready  dbtinction  from 
the  opposite  sex,  which  is  to  he  compared  with  such  characterietics  among 
birds  as  the  special  plumage  assumed  by  the  cock  in  his  comb,  wattles, 
arching  tail  and  spurs.  But  just  as  the  cock  frequently  differs  further  from 
the  hen  in  the  character  of  the  plumage  covering  the  whole  body,  so  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  butterflies  which  also  differ  from  the  opposite  sex 
in  the  general  color  or  pattern  of  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  the  wings. 
Curiously  enough,  when  we  consider  how  very  generally  the  under  surface 
of  tlie  hind  wing  is  variegated  in  butterflies,  we  rarely  find  in  this  place 
any  distinction  between  the  sexes.  It  is  largely  confined,  at  any  rate  with 
the  butterflies  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  the  massive  coloring  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  here,  whenever  one  of  the  sexes  departs  from  the  typical 
coloring  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  in  order  to  assume  a  livery 
distinct  from  its  mate,  it  is  almost  always  the  female,  at  least  among 
our  own  butterflies,  which  is  thus  distinguished.  We  have  indeed  but  b 
single  example,  that  of  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus,  in  which  the  opposite  is 
true. 

But  besides  that  form  of  dimorphism  which  simply  intensifies  the  distinctions 
between  the  sexes,  we  have  in  some  cases  a  double  dimorphism,  so  to  speak, 
which  not  only  distinguishes  one  sex  from  the  other,  but  divides  tbe  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  sexes  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  more  nearly 
resembles  the  male,  while  ibe  other  may  depart  widely  from  it.  We 
find  several   such   instances  among  the  RhodoceriOi.      There  are  cases. 
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such  as  EuTymus,  familiar  to  every  outdoor  entomologist,  wherein  the 
female,  instead  of  being  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  male  with  some 
distinctions  in  the  margiual  bands,  is  of  so  very  pallid  n  hue  ae  to  strike  the 
observer  at  onee.  The  contrary  ia  true  as  regards  the  female  of  Jasoniades 
glaucus  and  the  male  of  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus,  in  which,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  a  dark  form  of  the  sex  with  nearly  uniform  brown  upper  sur- 
face is  to  be  found. 

But  dimorphism  by  no  means  stops  here,  for  we  have  in  some  of  our 
other  butterflies  quite  as  striking  or  even  more  striking  peculiarities.  Take 
for  instance  the  case  of  Polygonia  interrogation  is.  Here  is  an  insect  where 
there  are  two  very  distinct  forms  in  each  sex,  and  in  each  of  which  the 
sexes  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  coloration  of  the  wings ;  they  differ 
in  the  hrightness  and  variegation  of  the  lower  surface  of  both  wings,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  pair ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  four  sets  of  individuals,  which  may  be  separated  quite  as  readily  as 
most  closely  allied  butterflies,  and  more  so  than  a  great  many  acknowledged 
species  of  the  best  studied  faunaa.  Xor  is  this  by  any  means  the  whole 
statement  of  the  case ;  these  two  types,  bred  from  eggs  laid  by  the  same 
parent,  not  only  differ  in  the  markings  of  tlie  wings,  but  also  in  their  form 
and  in  tite  structure  of  the  genitalia;  in  fact,  wc  have  two  sets,  perma- 
nently distinct  from  each  other,  and  to  which  we  can  only  not  apply  the 
name  of  species,  because  we  know  them  to  have  the  same  parent.  Now 
butterflies  seek  their  own  kind  for  mating  and  nothing  more  ia  needed  to 
establish  these  forms  as  good  species,  than  that  each  should  persistently 
seek  its  own  mate.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  help  surmising  that  tliey 
already  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  this  is  an  instance  of  an 
almost  formed  species,  beyond  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  without 
becoming  one.  Between  this  condition  and  that  of  some  other  species,  in 
which  the  sexes  do  not  differ  and  there  ia  very  little  variation,  there  is 
almost  every  grade  of  difference,  so  that  we  may  fairly  imagine  that  we 
know  one  means  by  which  species  are  originated.  Here,  perhaps,  if  any- 
where among  butterflies,  we  ought  to  suspect  that  physiological  selection, 
the  province  of  which  is  so  well  insisted  upon  by  Romanes,  is  beginning  to 
play  its  part  in  the  formation  or  rather  the  differentiation  of  species ;  since 
tieeides  the  colorational  marks  which  may  enable  tlie  sexes  to  choose  their 
mates  with  discrimination,  we  have  the  first  steps  toward  those  changes  in 
the  Cleans  ancillary  to  generation  which  everywhere  mark  absolutely  dis- 
tinct forms,  and  are  safeguards  against  admixture.  The  case  of  Iphiclidea 
ajax  is  even  mure  striking ;  nor  has  the  story  half  been  told  of  the  muta- 
tions and  polymorphism  of  Cyaniris  pseudai^iolus ;  but  since  a  new  ele- 
ment is  here  brought  to  view,  in  which  dimorphism  is  exhibited  by  alternate 
broods  of  the  same  insect,  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  the 
■ectiun  upon  that  subject. 
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TabU  of  tpecie*  of  Polygonta,  bated  on  Uie  egg. 

Egg  more  than  •  A>urth  blgber  than  liroad lnt«rf«|atlonl*. 

Egg  \ef»*  Uian  ■  fourtli  higher  than  broad. 

E^  of  equal  height  and  breadtli faaaiu. 

Egg  about  one-flftb  lilgher  than  broad. 

Vertical  rlb«  eleven  In  noraber....... oomaaa. 

Vertical  ribs  tea  or  lese  In  nuiiil)er progne. 

(Oraullls  and  galynis  not  seen). 

ToWe  oftptcitt,  bated  oh  the  caUjj)iUar  at  birlh. 

Papillae  ot  bodf  dark  but  iiot  black. 

Papillae  brown lgh  fuHcoiu tnt«rrog»tlo&U. 

Papillae  dark  green fsanns. 

Papillae  of  body  black. 

Body  varying  froDi  pale  straw  todarkgreen,  tbeantorior  luargluof  thesegmeute  livid.... 


BodygrasBgreeu,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  seKmentM  very  palegteeii progne. 

(OracillB  and  Hatyrus  not  seen). 

Table  of^teiee,  based  oa  the  mature  caterpillar. 

Upper  surface  uniformly  variegated  throughout. 

Lateral  iplnules  emitted  from  lielow  the  middle  of  the  coronal  head-spines.  Int«rr<^[«tlonla. 
Lateral  spinu lei  emitted  from  the  middle  of  the  coronal  «pines. 

Coronal  splnea  stout,  the  lateral  ipinulen  coarse  and  about  as  long  as  the  central  apine 

beyond  the  circlet comin*. 

Coronal  Bplnea  slender,  the  lateral  »pinule8  slender  but  not  bo  long  as  the  ceotral  spine 

beyond  the  circlet progiM- 

Dorsum  of  most  of  the  abdominal  segmcnti^  white.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  «ldei«. 

White  dorsal  patch  extending  over  all  the  altdominal  and  •omc  of  the  thoracic  segments. . 

White  dorsal  patch  not  extending  in  advanee  ofthcBCCOud  abdominni  8ogmcnI...fBnniu. 
(Gracilis  not  seen). 

Table  0/ specie*,  dosed  on  the  ctiTytalis. 

Ocellar  proininouccs  cunlcal  throughout;  laterodorsal  tutverclcs  of  fourth  abdominal  segment 
strikingly  larger  than  the  others. 
HesoDOtal  tul>ercle  quadrate. 

Latcrodorxsl  tubercles  ot  fifth  to  seventh  abdominal  scgmcnU  subcquat 

liit«rragntloiils. 
Latcrodoraal  tubercles  of  fltth  to  seventh  abdominal  segmenle  decreasing  tn  ei;!0  regu- 
larly and  con9iderai>ly BBtjmu. 

SleBonotai  tubercle  triangular eomms. 

-Oceilar  promlnenoes  equal  on  basal  half;  latcrodoraal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  segment 
not  very  much  larger  than  the  others. 

Notch  betvreen  occllar  prominences  deeper  than  broad t*aiiiia. 

Notch  between  oceilar  prominences  broader  than  deep prosa*. 

(Gracilis  not  seen). 
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Table  of  spwiet,  baaed  on  the  imago. 

La^erapedcs.    Under  iiurfue  of  blni)  wings  witlia central  xtlvenr  semicokm;  b«ul  quM1«r 
at  dOfUl  border  o(  under  Eurfiuie  of  fore  wings  congplcuously  mottleil  with  pale  yellow  and 

brown Interrogftttoula. 

Smaller  ipedea.    Under  «urtaoe  of  bind  wingg  wttb  r  oenlral  silvery  comma  or  bent  bar; 
baial  qoarter  of  costal  border  ol  fore  wlogt  beneatb  transvemcly  ntreaked  witb  brown  and 
pale,  not  MroDgly  contrasted  wllb  the  BUrroundlng  part*. 
Tbe  •Drery  oomma  expanded  at  the  cnilg. 

Varl^ated  with  wood-brown  on  tbe  outer  tbinl  of  the  wings  beneatb,  all  tbe  green 

confined  to  tbe  r^on  beyond  tbe  sell  of  tbe  hind  wings ;  uieiUan  portion  of  tbe  outer 

border  of  fore  wings  genUfcrenolMed. 

Lower  median  basal  spot  on  upper  surf h<«  of  fore  wings  small  or  obsolescent; 

hind  wings  with  a  border  above  at  least  twice  as  wide  as  that  of  (ore  wings.... 

Lower  ntedlan  basal  spot  on  upper  surface    of  fore  wings  large  and  distinct; 
bind  wings  with  a  narrow  border  above  similar  to  but  fainter  than  that  of  the 

fore  wings satynis. 

Variegatod  with  green  on  the  outer  third  of  the  wings  beneath;  median  portion  of 

the  outer  border  of  the  fore  wings  consplcuounly  creiiulalcd fsiinua. 

Tlie  silvery  comma  tapering  or  equal  at  the  ends. 

Hind  wings   beneatb  wblUsh  hoary  Just  beyond  the   middle.  In  vivid  contrast   to 

the  base;  upper  limb  ol  the  comma  blunt  at  tip Cr«ellla. 

Hind   wings  beneath  but  little   paler  beyond   tbe  middle  than  on  the  basal  halt; 
upper  limb  ot  the  comma  pointed  at  the  lip........ progne. 

GROUP  I  (1nt«rrog*tioni^). 

Antennae  usnoll;  with  41  joints  (satjnis  38} ;  subcostal  dentation  of  margin  of  hind 
'Wings  onl,v  moderately  prominent.  Eggs  generalljr  laid  in  chalnx  of  three  or  fonr  on  the 
nnder  surface  of  leaves.  Markings  of  caterpillars  generallj  formed  of  more  or  lesfl 
slender  longitudinal  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  bod;  (satyros  as  In  the  other  gronp) ; 
often  forming  rude  nests  In  later  life.  Chrysalis  with  regularly  conical  ocellar  tuber- 
cles, and  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fonrtb  abdominal  -tri^rmcnt  strikingly  larger  than 
tiie  others. 

Sprc'iks:  Intcnrogatloiila,  oomnta,  aatynta. 


P0t>7a01fIA  IHTBRROaATIOiaS.—ni«  violet  Up. 

[The  violet  tip  <Goese);  semicolon  hutterll;  (Harris);  semicolon  vaneaa  (Emmons).] 

PiqtiHo  iiiterrogalionit  Pabr.,  Suppl.  ent.  Fern.,  Butt.  He.,  51-03  (188t) ;— Hayn.,  Butt, 

syst.,  4U  (inS).  N.  E.,  11-1!,  pi.  S,  flgs.  IS,  12a  [P.  i.  hbrldl 

CfnMa   interrof/ationia  Fabr.,  III.  mag.  flgured]  (1888). 

tns.,  vi;  S81  (ISOT).  Vaneaa  ( yrop(a)(u (CTroffO/tonfsMOachl., 

fanetaa    iHterrofffaionis   Harr.,   Hltchc.  Slett.  ent.  zeit.,  xxxl;  116(1870). 

Kep.,  em  (1883);   Ins.  Ii>j.  veg.,  8ded.,S9S-  PnlygiHia    interrogaZiotiU   Scudd.,  Bull, 

no.  Og.  IH   [P.  1.  fabiMl  flgured]  1883;-  Buff.  sm..  nat.  sc,  II:  SSI  (isnt). 

Baund.,  Can.  ent.,  1 :  T6-TT  (I88B).  Vaneua  p.  i%teTTngati(mi»  God.,  Encyel. 

OnipKi  inUrrogalioniM  Doabl.-Bew.,  Gen.  m«tb.,  is :  81S  (181S). 

dinm.Lep.,1:  191  (1848);— MorT.,Byn.  Lep.  Vaneua  c-at^reum  Harr.,  EnL «orr., S80- 

N.  Amer.,  Sm  (1882) ;— Bdw.,  Can.  ent.,  z  :  381  (1869). 
71-74  (1878);   xif.Va-iai  (1882);— French, 
Sep.  Ins.  II1.,vUt  101-102  (1878);  Butt  east. 
U.  S..  182-180,  flg.  5]   (I886);-MiddL,  Bep. 
int.  III.,  1:84(1891);— Coq.,  Ibid.  164(1881); 
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WUb  concolurouB  wlngx. 

Grapta  tnUrrogationi*  Qoaxe,  Ncwm. 
Eiit.,  138  (1B40);— Llntii..TraiiH.  Amer.  enl. 
80c.,H:  3IMI8(I8S9);  Hi:  197-201  (1870). 

NvmphatU  interroffationit  Klrb.,  Syn.  cat. 
Lep.,  648  (IBTl). 

iirapta  Interroffationit  var.  fabricii  EUw,, 
Butt.  N.  A.,  i,  Orapta  4  (1871).' 

PUygonia  tnttrmgationU  Scudd.,  Syst. 
rev.  Amor,  butt.,  10  (1«T2). 

Vanettap.  iHterrogatioul*  Ood.,  Encycl. 
mftb.,  tx:  301-302  (I81S). 

Vanetta  e-aureum  Boiid.-LeC.,  LC|>. 
ADrir.  sept.,  1S2-10S,  pi.  M,  %».  i-i  (IB33). 

Grapta fabricii  Edw.,  Tnuu.  Am.  ent.  toe.. 
Ill:  1-0(1870). 

Vanetaaf<air{eli  Klrb.,  Syn.  cat.  Lep.,  181 
{ISTl). 

Nymphali*  fabrlell  Kirb.,  Syn.  cat.  Lep., 
648  (1871). 


r,Ill.  I 


A.  Lep..  pi.  33, 


POLYGON' I A  IXTKRRIKIATIONIS  I'M  BROS  A. 

With  biate  ot  bind  wings  obscured  above  with 
dUHky  tiniti. 

I'apitio  o-atireum  Cram.,  Pap.  ciot.,  i :  28- 
20,  pi,  10,  figB.  E.  P.  (ITIO)  ;-Ahb.,  Draw.  ina. 
Ga.  Brit.  mu«.,vl:3B,  Bgs.  26-27;  XTi:S].  tab. 
110;— 8mtth-Abb.,Lep.  liu.  Gs.,i:21-3S,  pi. 
II  (1797). 

PiAggonia  c-aureom  Habn.,  Samml.  exot. 
Nchmctt.,  ii,  Lep.  1,  Pap.  I,  NymplLS,  Hainadr. 
D.  ang.,  2,  flgd.  3-4  (1806). 

Grapla  tHiureum  Qo«ie,  Kewm.  EDtom., 
138  (1840). 

Vaneasa  iHterrogalinnis  Emm.,  Agric  N. 
Tort.  V  :  207,  flgs.  3.  5  (1854). 

Grapla  inleimgaHonUEdvi.,Tma.  Am. 
eot.  HOC.,  Ill:  1-9(1870). 

Grapla  inUrrogatinnia  var.  umbrosa  Bdv. 
Biitt.N.  A.,  t:  Grapta  S  (1671). 

Grapla  umbroaa  Llntn.,  Traiu.  Am.  eat. 
■oc,  M.  813410(1800);  111:  107-301(1870). 

Grapta  erameri  Seudd.,  Proc.  Boat,  toe 
nat  Ui»t.,  xtU:  S76  (1870). 

Folggonia  erameri  Scudd.,  Syst.  rev.  Am. 
butu,  10  (1872). 

Fiinired  by  Glover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  S3, 
fig,  S,  Ined. 

[Mat  Pup.  c-aureum  Linn.]. 


Au  dfclln  de  I'automne,  11  ent  aoDvent  dei  jourM 
Ob  Tanirie,  on  diralt,  va  no  tramper  dc  coura. 

Btl'on  dit;  '-N'est-cc  pas  le  prlntempa  qui  revicntr' 

La  fleur  en  treitaalllant  a  recu  la  mate ; 

LepapllloiireToleft  larose  balsAe, 

Kt  ralseau  cbanle  au  bola  un  ramage  brlllaat. 

Sainte  Bkuve.— /VntM  (FAutomne. 

Imago  (3:  8.  10,  12,  13)  11:7).  Head  covered  Above  \%*itb  ollTaceous  haJrs  pos- 
teriorly, uid  viDoiut  with  many  Intermingled  pale  or  wbltUh  ones  tu  the  middle 
and  BDterlorly,  the  sides  with  reddish  fnlvoas  scales  backed  by  whitish  ones;  palpi 
pale  or  whitish  straw  color  beneath ;  on  the  sides,  the  If rst  Joint  white  with  a  few 
scattered  fulvotis  scales,  the  middle  joint  white  on  the  basal  outer  Italf,  the  apical 
upper  half  being  brownish  fnlvouH  and  the  superior  fringe  the  same,  mlugled  with 
yellowish,  especially  at  the  apex ;  apical  Joint  lUce  the  aplcai  Iiaif  of  the  middle  Joint, 
thelowcronterHnrfacewlthdistant.  delicate,  not  very  long,  black  hairs;  antennae  aim  ve 
blackish,  some  ot  the  basal  Joints  very  delicately  annulate,  with  fulvous  at  their  base; 
beneatfa,  where  naked,  paleluteons,  edged  exteriorly  on  the  seated  portion,  cantlnuouaiy 
or  nearly  so  with  white,  much  more  broadly  at  the  bases  of  the  Joints  than  at  their 
apices,  extending  to  about  ttio  middle  of  the  basat  half  of  the  clnb;  club  like  the 
etalli.  excepting  that  the  apical  three  Joints  are  bright  luteoos  aI>ove,  Inteo-fus- 
cons  l>elow ;  tongue  very  pale  luteons,  darker  in  the  middle  at  the  base  and  darker 
beyond  the  (ln»t  wUorl. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous  brown  scales  and  hairs,  beneath  with  mingled 
vinous  brown  and  pale  hairs ;  fore  legs  fringed  with  the  same,  bnt  dark  reddish  brown 
mingled  with  black  In  a  slender  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  front;  femora  of  the 
other  legs  nacreous,  excepting  on  the  inner  under  surface  which  Is  reddish  brown, 
aprlnkled  with  a  fewpale  scales,  and  the  tip  which  Is  yellowish  or  white;  rest  of  legs 
pale  straw  yellow  with  a  brownish  tinge,  paler  on  the  tarsi  than  on  the  tibiae.    Spines 
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dark  reddish  brown,  sometimes  Inteo-castaneona;  spars relton-lsti,  tipped  with  reddish 
brown;  cUws  ctuttsDeons,  paler  at  base,  darkerattlp  and  along  the nnder edge;  parony- 
chia yellow !  pnlvlllos  black. 

WiDgs  ftbove  dark  falvnus  orange,  clouded  on  apical  half  with  dark  cluiiunone- 
oQs  brown  or  dark  ferruglnoos  and  spotted  on  basal  half  with  black.  Part  winy* 
with  Qpper  portion  of  outer  border  straight,  receding  at  an  angle  of  abont  45°; 
dentation  at  tip  of  lower  median  nerrnie  slight,  angnlated ;  tower  angle  produced 
cunMderably  downward,  well  rounded;  outer  margin  scarcely  crenulate,  powdered  at 
base  as  far  as  origin  of  ttnt  median  nervule  with  scarcely  perceptible  darker  scales ; 
costal  edge  yellowish,  faintly  marmorate  with  reddish;  In  the  middle  of  the  cell  are 
two  rather  small,  roundish,  slightly  unequal,  black  spots,  the  upper  smaller,  anbquad- 
rate,  transverse,  depending  from  the  subcostal  nervnre  at  Its  flrst  divarication, 
reaching  from  one-tinarter  to  one-third  way  across  the  cell ;  the  lower  a  little 
further  from  the  base,  opposite  a  point  midway  between  the  llrst  and  second 
median  nervnles.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cell,  but  not  touching 
the  median  iien-ure,  roundish,  or,  If  ovate,  longitudinal,  slightly  larger  than  the 
npper.  Crossing  the  apex  of  the  cell,  the  boandary  veins  of  which  pass  through 
the  middle  of  its  interior  half.  Is  a  large  transverse  bar,  reaching  ImIow  the  median 
nervure.  which  It  generally  touches  only  by  its  inner  edge,  fading  out  above  the  extb- 
costal  nervnre,  of  variable  shape,  but  usually  narrower  below  than  above  and  in  the 
middle  one-half  as  broad  as  Its  length.  Subparallel  to  the  median  nervnre,  and  distant 
from  it  by  neariy  the  width  of  the  cell,  la  a  nearly  straight  series  of  three  pretty  large, 
snbegnal,  ronndish  spots  In  the  median  and  medlo-snbmedlan  Interspaces,  the  upper 
and  lower  nearer  the  upper  border  of  their  Interspace  than  the  middle  spot  and  gen- 
erally touching  It ;  midway  between  the  lower  median  spot  and  the  base  of  the  same 
Interspace  Is  a  more  or  less  distinct  blackish  or  reddish  spot,  the  continuation  of  the 
medio-snbmedian  spot,  bnt  cleariy  separated  from  It  by  the  fulvous  nervule;  In  the 
aDbcosto-metllan  interspace,  separated  but  a  little  from  the  transverse  bar  at  the  tip 
of  the  cell  Is  a  longitudinal,  triangular,  blackish  fuscous  daah  or  spot,  its  borders 
blurred,  its  apex  outward  and  generally  near  the  bottom  of  tiie  Interspace ;  It  Is  about 
as  larj^e  as  the  npper  median  spot.  Beyond  this,  and  separated  from  the  basal  portion 
by  a  limit  which  passes  In  a  bent  and  curved  direction  from  the  costal  margin,  opposite 
the  baite  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule,  to  Just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
costo-medlan  Interspace,  and  throngh  the  middle  of  the  median  nervules  to  the  Inner 
border,  where  the  submedlan  first  approaches  It  closely,  the  wing  Is  clouded  with  the 
cinnamoneous  tint,  Infuscated  and  sometimes  deepening  into  black  by  more  or  less 
fre(|Uent  black  flecks,  on  either  side  of  the  median  area,  and  enclosing  a  somewhat 
obscure,  sinnons,  submai^lnal  series  of  orange  fiilvoiia  spots  In  all  the  Interspaces, 
subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  their  outer  limits  distant  from  the  outer  border  by 
the  width  of  an  interspace  below  the  snbcostal  area,  and  by  double  that  distance  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  wing;  the  spots  subtri angular,  their  apices  Inward,  lll-deflned, 
of  variable  sl£e.  the  upper  ones  often  connected ;  the  outer  border  Is  sometimes  a  little 
InfUHcated  next  their  outer  limits,  and  In  the  lower  two  subcostal  Interspaces  generally 
deepens  to  a  minute  blackish  crescent,  followed  by  a  short  futvons  line;  the  whole  outer 
bonier  Is  rather  narrowly  edged  with  a  pale  bluish  bloom,  broadest  next  the  nervule  tips, 
and  following  them  a  short  distance  in  the  subcostal  region;  fringcclnnaraoneous,  tinged 
with  dusky  olivaceous  In  the  middle  of  the  wlug,  interrupted  with  yellowish  In  the  inter- 
spaces In  the  npper  half  of  the  wing  and  more  or  less  overlaid  by  the  bloom.  HiH<l 
irJn>7>  with  the  outer  Iwrder  (61 :  IH)  very  tittle  crenidate,  the  tail  of  the  upper  median 
nervule  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  sides  nearly  parallel;  the  projection 
at  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  slight,  a  little  angulated.  that  at  the  lower  angle  small. 
C'llorthe  same  orange  and  cinnamoneous  tints  as  on  the  fore  wings;  the  latter  tint  occu- 
pying relatively  more  of  the  outer  portion  than  on  tiie  fore  wings,  and  sometimes 
snffbsing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tvlng  and  particularly  the  lower  half ;  there  is  a  large 
transverse  black  bar  crossing  the  upper  subcostal  and  most  of  the  costo-subcostal 
Interspaces,  broken  by  the  upper  snbcostal  ner^-ule,  which  it  strikes  In  the  middle  of 
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Its  basal  lialf ,  a  little  further  oat  below  It  than  above ;  there  are  two  other  small 
black  or  blackish  spots ;  one  occnpjtug  the  extreine  base  of  the  upper  luedlan  tDter- 
space,  the  other  f  ollonliig  the  extreme  base  of  the  lower  subcostal  ncrviilc  aiiil  crossing 
part  of  the  base  of  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace  In  direct  coDtltiuatlon  of  It;  there 
is  a  siibmsrglnal  scries  of  indistinctly  limited,  triangular,  fulvous  spots  similar  to  those 
of  the  fore  wings,  parted  at  the  upper  median  nervole  and  lying  at  a  distance  from 
the  outer  border,  to  which  the;  are  parallel,  by  a  little  more  than  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  fore  wings;  whole  outer  border,  including  the  whole  of  the  tail,  and  also  the 
costal  nervure  edged  as  In  the  fore  wing;  fringe  cinnamon  eons,  Interrupted  In  the 
Interspaces  by  pale  olivaceous  brown,  overlaid  in  part  by  the  bloom. 

Beneath  of  a  general  wood  brown  tint  of  varying  slindcs,  made  up  of  a  very  inti- 
mate and  varying  commingling  of  ocbrej  yellow  and  paler  or  deeper  clnnamoneous 
scales,  nearly  the  whole,  hut  especially  the  baaa\  two-thirds,  more  or  less  but  almost 
always  very  slightly,  washed  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  pate  blulsh-hoarj  or  plumbe- 
ous bloom,  all  the  contrasts  much  more  distinct  in  the  $  than  In  the  $ .  Fore  iriitgM 
with  the  basal  fourth  of  the  costal  margin  as  far  as  the  costal  nervure  white  or  yel- 
lowish white,  heavily  mottled  with  cinnamon  brown;  the  Units  of  the  transverse 
patch  at  the  tip  of  the  cell  above  are  marked  beneath  by  slender  crcnulate  threads  of 
cinnamon  brown,  between  which  the  wing  is  a  little  darker  reddish,  especially  In  the 
g  ;  from  a  point  on  the  upper  median  nervule,  as  far  beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell  as  tliat 
Is  beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  a  straight,  clnnamoneous 
line  runs  to  the  middle  of  the  Imsal  fonr-flf  tlis  of  the  snbmedlan  nervure;  at  and  within 
this  mark,  the  Inner  border,  as  farasthesubmedtan,  is  transversely  and  slenderly  striped 
with  dusky;  and  beyond  this  line,  with  alternating  narrow  bars  of  ochraceous  and 
ferruginous ;  following  this  transverse  line  Interiorly  Is  a  rather  broad  and  nearly  equal 
band,  darker  than  most  of  the  wing,  made  up  of  ferruginous  tints,  darker  and  more 
pronounced  In  the  ^  than  In  the  $ ,  the  tint  diminishing  In  depth  interiorly,  so  tliat 
In  the  $  it  is  hard  to  determine  Its  Inner  limit,  but  which  in  the  J  is  seen  to  be  half- 
way to  the  base  of  the  lower  median  Interspace;  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  l^t  a 
cloudy,  plnmbeoos,  irregular,  zigzag,  slender,  reddish-edged  stripe  connecting  the  base 
of  the  first  subcostal  and  median  nervules,  often  parted  In  the  middle  and  much  more 
distinct  In  the  S  than  in  the  $  ;  a  similar,  quite  small,  ovate  spot,  parallel  to  the  suit- 
costal  nervure,  la  seated  on  the  median  nervure  a  short  distance  from  its  t>ase;  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  wing,  excepting  near  the  costal  and  outer  borders,  the  nervules  are 
delicately  traced  in  yellow;  the  wing  is  palest  in  this  same  region,  being  ochraceous 
tinged  slightly  with  ferruglnons,  and  so  presenting  a  considerable  and  siiarply  deHned 
contrast  with  the  mesial  band  In  the  i ,  but  scarcely  paler  than  the  wood  brown  of  the 
whole  wing  In  the  $  ;  it  is  palest  next  the  costal  margin,  bnt  is  Interrupted  by  a  large 
reddish  fuscons  cloud  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  tiorder,  more  distinct  in 
the  3  than  in  the  $ ,  and  which  reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  upper  median  nervules ; 
there  Is  a  slnnons  series  of  nine  blackish,  sometimes  indistinctly  bine-edged  dots 
in  all  the  interspaces  which  open  on  the  outer  border,  (two  In  the  medlo-submedlan 
Interspace)  obsolete  or  obsolescent  in  the  $ ,  very  Inconspicuous  In  the  ^  ;  the  flrst  Is 
considerably  nearer  the  base  than  the  second,  which  is  In  the  middle  of  the  basal  two- 
thirds  of  the  apical  subcostal  interspace ;  below  this  they  regularly  recede  farther 
from  the  outer  border  (that  in  the  upper  median  in  the  middle  of  its  Interspace)  nntll 
the  lower  median  nervule  Is  passed,  where  they  are  at  the  same  distance  from  It  as  in 
the  lower  median  Interspace;  beyond  these  the  wing  becomes  darker  again  and  is  pro- 
fusely mottled  with  most  delicate,  short,  transverse  threads  of  dark  and  paler  clnna- 
moneoas  and  ochraceous,  much  darker  in  the  ^  than  In  the  $ ,  the  apex  and  lobe  of 
the  outer  interior  angle  more  or  less  covered  with  bloom,  little  dots  of  which — notice- 
able only  by  the  lens — occnr  midway  between  the  siuuons  row  of  black  dots  and  the 
outer  border  of  the  wing ;  fringe  cinnamoneons,  the  apical  half,  except  at  the  nervule 
tips  and  the  falcatlon,  marked  with  white.  Hind  tdnfr*  with  aa  Irregular  mesial  band 
of  similar  width  and  color  to  that  of  the  fore  wings,  and  like  that  deepest  In  tint 
externally ;  the  outer  edge,  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  costal  border,  passes  with 
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B  more  or  less  Irregular  and  considerable  curve,  opening  innards,  to  the  vein  closing 
tbe  cell ;  bere  it  etops  and  starts  ag^n  in  tiie  median  area  from  tbe  base  of  tbe  str&ight 
portion  of  the  npper  median  nerrnle,  paottlDg  in  a  straight  line  to  tbe  middle  of  the 
medio-snbmedian  Interspace  opposite  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  nervale,  and  Is 
then  bent  and  directed  toward  tbe  deepest  part  of  the  excision  of  tbe  Inner  border ; 
its  inner  limit  Is  more  regnlar  and  tike  the  exterior  is  edged  above  the  subcostal  with 
adark  clnnamoneons  line;  the  cell  is  bonnded  aplcallj  bj  a  rather  slender  arcuate 
stripe  of  nacreons  sliver.  Its  upper  CTtremlty  Just  foiling  to  reach  the  subcostal  ner- 
Tute  and  generally  slightly  produced  tovard  the  outer  border,  prevlons  to  which  It  Is 
sometimes  slightly  strangled;  beyond  this,  next  the  median  nervale  is  a  silvery  dot, 
not  so  far  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  silvery  stripe  as  the  length  of  the  stripie ; 
the  base  of  the  precostal  nervnre  has  also  a  white  or  silvery  dot.  In  the  apical  half 
of  tbe  wing  an  arcoate  series  of  dots  like  those  in  the  fore  wing,  that  in  the  lower 
niQilan  Interspace  in  the  middle  of  the  onter  two-thirds  of  the  Interspace;  In  tbe  J 
the  dots  are  in  the  middle  of  a  faint,  rather  broad,  doable  arcuate,  darker  band,  one  In 
the  npper  and  one  in  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  parallel  to  the  outer  border ;  and 
midway  between  the  dots  and  the  outer  border  Is  another  series,  like  those  of  tbe 
fore  wings,  of  pale  dots ;  the  outer  border  quite  resembles  that  of  the  fore  wings 
in  both  sexes,  except  in  wanting  the  bloom  at  the  upper  onter  angle  of  the  wing ;  fringe 
much  as  In  the  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  black,  heavily  covered  with  falvous  balrs  and  scales;  beneath  with 
intermingled  hoary  and  fulvous  scales,  giving  It  a  grayish  appearance.  Abdominal 
appendages  (33 :  19,  20) :  upper  organ ;  hook  slenderer  at  the  base  than  In  tbe  other 
gpedes.  tapering  throughout,  as  long  as  the  body  .very  slightly  arched,  bluntly  pointed. 
Clasps  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  slightly  longer  below  than  aliove.  quadrate  with 
rounded  angles,  thenpperhlnderangle  produced  to  a  small,  ronnded.  Incurved,  triangu- 
lar lobe  abont  as  long  as  broad ;  upper  t>order  producing  at  base  a  long  and  slender 
process  longer  than  the  clasp,  on  tbe  basal  half  one-flftb  as  broad  as  the  whole  length, 
equal, curved  strongly  Inward  and  directed  a  little  backward,  compressed,  beyond 
twisted  so  as  to  become  depressed,  tapering  regularly  to  a  blunt  point,  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  directed  backward  and  considerably  inward ;  Interior  finger  long  and 
slender,  tapering  only  at  tip.  a  little  carved  and  scarcely  surpassing  the  upper  border 
of  the  clasp. 

IKTBRBOOATIONIS  FABPaClI. 
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4. 
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10. 
G. 

86. 

bind  tibiae  and  tarsL. 
fore  tibiae  and  taral.. 

6.3S 

Described  tromSa  189. 
DUnoipUc  forma.  The  following  peculiarities  distinguish  the  form  ombrosa  from 
fabriili,  the  latter  of  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  description:  First,  as 
regards  the  form,  theopperpoMlonof  the  onter  border  of  the /ore  TCinys  is  straight,  re- 
ceding at  scarcely  less  than  a  right  angle ;  dentation  at  tip  of  the  lower  median  nermle 
slight,  angnlated ;  lower  angle  produced  but  ilttle  downward,  rather  broadly  rounded ; 
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outer  border  scarcely  crenaUte.  The  coloration  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
wings  dinars  tn  no  respect  from  that  of  fabrtcU,  excepting  that  the  clnnamoDeons 
tints  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  are  de«per  and  often  Infnscated,  and  that  the  outer 
border  shows  scarcel;  anj  of  the  bloom,  the  tips  of  the  nervnles  ouly  having  a  few 
scattered  blnlsh  scales  about  them.  Bind  wingt  with  the  outer  border  (61 :  IT)  ver; 
slightly  crenulate,  the  tall  of  the  upper  median  nervnie  about  half  as  long  agidn  as 
broad,  the  sides  nearly  parallel ;  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  npper  sabcoatal  ner- 
vule  fltlght  and  broadly  rounded,  that  at  the  lower  angle  Inconsplcuoua.  These  wings 
dltl^r  from  those  of  the  form  fabrlcll  mnob  as  the  fore  wings  do,  the  parts  which  In 
fahrlcilwereclnnamoneoas becoming  almost  nnlformly  black  and  completely  obliterat- 
ing the  submarginal  spots ;  except  faint  traces  sometimes  seen  near  the  costal  margin ; 
the  f nlvons  portions  also  become  deeper  and  so  much  less  conspicuous ;  the  bloom  Is 
not  so  nearly  obsolete  as  on  the  fore  wlnga,  bat  excepting  the  tall,  the  outer  border 
is  mnch  more  narrowly  margined  than  in  the  other  form. 

Beneath,  the  dllTerence  is  more  multiform,  the  general  color  of  the  wings  of  the 
S  being  of  a  dull,  dingy  yellow  brown  with  a  slight  olivaceous  tinge,  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  most  delicate  pale  bluish  bloom,  not  so  intense  as  that  bordering  the 
oater  margin  of  the  upper  surface,  but  much  more  noticeable  than  In  the  same  sex  of 
fabricil;  the  markings  hare  the  same  localization  as  In  that  form,  but  they  are  more 
distinct  and  deeper  than  there,  approximating  those  of  the  J  of  fabrlcll,  white  the 
contrasts  are  scarcely  greater  than  In  the  $  of  the  same  form;  the  row  of  dots  In 
the  outer  halt  of  the  wings  is  more  distinct,  indeed  conld  hardly  be  overlooked  by  a 
casnal  descrlber,  while  they  would  scarcely  be  seen  without  search  in  the  same  sex  of 
fabrlcll ;  they  are  even  more  noticeable  than  In  the  J  of  f abriclt ;  on  the  hind  wings, 
where  the  glaucous  tinge  is  more  marked,  this  bloom  Is  wantlni:  In  the  double  or 
broken  transverse  band,  described  In  the  J  of  fabi^cii  as  accompanying  and  enclosing 
the  transverse  series  of  black  dots ;  and  Anally,  occupying  the  position  of  the  hoary 
dots  described  as  lying  in  fabrlcll  midway  between  the  black  dots,  and  the  outer  border 
of  all  the  wings,  there  is  a  faint,  snbmarglnal,  often  broken  or  partially  obsolete,  strongly 
crenulate  streak  of  blue  greenish  atomH.  receding  from  the  border  In  the  middle  of 
the  Interspaces,  more  distinct  and  connected  In  the  hind  than  In  the  fore  wings,  and 
never  passing  above  the  dcntated  portion  of  the  fore  wings. 

In  the  S  the  diflbrences  are  of  a  similar  character;  the  general  tint  of  the  wings  Is 
lighter  than  In  fabrlcll,  being  of  an  ochraceous  clay  brown,  the  darker  markings  of 
the  base  of  the  wings  being  located  precisely  as  in  fabrlcll  and  scarcely  deeper  In  tint, 
the  greater  contracts  in  the  wing  being  attained  by  the  additional  paleness  of  the 
lighter  markings ;  the  transverse  row  of  dots  In  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  here  attains 
Its  maximum,  becoming  almost  conspicuous  in  the  fore  wings,  and  in  the  Iilnd  wings 
quite  conspicuous  .because  the  ferruginous  bands  In  which  they  occur  become  developed 
as  pretty  large,  approximated,  round,  ferrugln  on  s  spots  .especially  In  the  lower  subcostal, 
the  median  and  medlo-submed Ian' Interspaces,  In  which  smaller,  dull,  ollvaceo-fulvous 
spots  are  enclosed,  having  the  black  dots  as  their  pupils ;  the  hoar?  bloom  of  the 
wings  Is  not  so  consplcuons  as  In  the  $ ,  bat  Is  more  distinct  than  hi  the  J  of  fabrlcll, 
and  most  noticeable  on  either  side  of  the  bands  enclosing  the  dots  on  the  hind  wings 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  of  both  wings ;  the  submarginal  crenulate  line  of 
bine-green  scales  Is  more  distinct  and  continuous  than  in  the  other  sex  and  Indistinctly 
edged  with  black;  It  does  not  extend  above  the  middle  subcostal  uervule  of  the  hind 
wing  or  above  the  falcatlon  of  the  fore  wing ;  within  these  same  limits  there  Is  close 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  a  delicate  clnnamoneons  thread,  parallel  to  the  outer 
border,  sometimes  Infnscated. 

The  contrasts  are  also  greater  between  the  paler  and  darker  markings  of  the  fringe 
In  both  sexes  and  on  both  surfaces  of  nmbrosa  than  In  fabrlcll,  and  In  the  specimens  I 
have  examined  there  is  In  nmbrosa  an  occasional  absence  of  the  sliver  dot  outside  the 
silver  comma  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings,  which  I  have  never  seen  to  fail 
In  fabrlcll. 

As  regards  the  abdominal  appendages,  the  npper  posterior  lobe  of  the  clasps  ts 
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sllgbtly  shorter  and  less  prmlnced,  and  the  npper  iNual  process  a  lltU«  slenderer  In 
unihrosa  than  In  fabricii. 

Bkk  (M  =  !'>•  I^}-  Conalderablj  higher  than  hroad,  Homewhat  narrowed  aplcally, 
broadest  below  the  middle,  with  nine  to  eleven,  commonly  ten,  strongly  compressed 
ridges,  growing  higher  toward  the  sammlt,  where  they  are  nearly  half  as  high  as  the 
width  of  the  interspaces  at  that  point;  Interspaces  gently  concave  tlironghout,  broken 
np  by  very  faint  lines  .025  mm.  apart.  Color  (C.  V.  Riley)  at  flrst  dnll  blnlsh  green, 
afterward  becoming  grayish  green  with  silvery  reflections,  the  ridges  white.  Height, 
M  mm. ;  breadth.  .7  ram. 

CatAipUlar.  Pint  $tas/e.  Head  (78:  3T)  smooth,  plceons  with  a  bronze  tinge,  the 
hairj  and  all  appendages  black;  coronal  papillae  scarcely  perceptible.  Body  rather 
pale  green,  strongly  tinged  with  ferrnginnus  on  posterior  half,  the  anterior  section  of 
the  HCgments  on  anterior  half  pallid  above  the  lateral  tine,  setting  olTtbe  papillae  which 
are  everywhere  brownish  foscouH;  hairs  erect,  black,  generally  bent  In  some  part  of 
their  course,  the  angle  ronnded ;  the  Inclination  Is  not  nnlform.  bat  la  usually  forward 
on  the  laterodorsal  row,  forward  on  the  laterostlgmatal.  Spiracles  brownish  fus- 
cons.  Legs  and  tips  of  prolegs  blackish  fnscoos ;  rest  of  prnlegs  like  ventral  surface 
of  body,  which  Is  paler  green  and  more  nnlform  than  above.  I.ength  of  body,  3  mm, ; 
breadth  of  head,  .5  mm. 

Srrond  gtagr.  Head  (78 :  3S)  sbioing  bronze  black,  the  hemispheres  sannonnted  by 
t  compound  tnbercle,  stonter  and  slightly  shorter  than  those  of  the  al>domlnal  seg- 
ments, all  the  hairs  on  the  head  arising  from  distinct  papillae ;  all  appendages  black. 
Body  olive  green,  slenderly  and  inconspicaonsly  streaked  with  pallid  white  In  maculate 
Htrlgae  which  follow  the  lines  of  the  spines;  spines  piceoni.  hairs  blackish  foBCOOS; 
spines  of  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  slightly  latter  tlian  the  others,  all  the  rest 
nnlform,  with  snbaplcal  and  extreme  basal  clrcleti  of  hair  bearing  papillae.  Spira- 
cles and  prolegs  color  of  body.  l«gs  dark  brownii^h  funcons.  Length  <!,.'>  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head.  .TS  mm. 

ThirdHage.  Head  (7S:39)  shining  bronze  black,  most  of  the  paplUae  white,  the 
coronal  spines  with  elongate  papillae,  all  the  hairs  pallid.  Body  olive  green,  varying 
In  dIOtrent  individuals  from  rather  light  to  very  dark,  distinctly  Htrigate  with  white  as 
in  preceding  stage,  the  dorsal  striga  donble ;  dorsal  and  laterodorsal  spines  variable  In 
coloration,  those  of  the  third  thoracic  and  second  abdominal  Hometlmes,  of  the  fonrth 
and  sixth  abdominal  segments  generally,  amber  yellow,  sometimes  including  and  some- 
times not,  an  annnlns  around  the  base  of  the  spines ;  the  other  spines  are  generally 
btack.sometimestiugedwltholivaceons,  occasionally  pallid  tipped;  the  hairs  and  thorns 
generally  dark.  Spiracles  black  with  a  distinct  yellow  anuulus.  Legs  and  outer  side  last 
joint  of  prolegs  black.    Ijeagth,  i:t  mm. ;  breatlth  of  head,  l.3.>  mm. 

Fourth  Oagr.  Closely  resembling  the  final  stage,  bnt  with  a  darker  head  (78:40). 
Length,  22  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.25  mm. 

Piflh stage  {1*: 2^,21').  Head  (78:41)  uniform  in  color,  varying  from  a  fuscous 
brown  to  a  rather  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  Held  of  ocelli  black;  summit  spine 
stont  at  base  and  not  long,  the  lateral  splnules  emitted  below  the. middle,  the  basal 
portion  abont  as  broad  as  long,  the  splnnles  moderately  slender  and  rather  shorter 
Chan  the  apical  portion  of  the  main  stem,  which  scarcely  tapers.  Body  varying 
from  tutcoK^astaneous  to  nifo-castaneous,  with  broad,  but  irregular  dorsal,  latero- 
dorsal, laterostlgmatal  and  ventrostigmatal,  black  or  rich  black-brown  stripes,  nar- 
rowly and  Intermptedly  edged,  at  least  above  the  spiracles,  with  pale  yellow  or  pallid, 
sprinkled  with  Ivory-white  papillae  (also  found  In  the  Interspaces)  and  mnch  broken 
and  obscured,  especially  on  the  dorsal  half  of  the  body,  with  irregular  strlgae  and 
blotches  of  pale  yellow ;  on  the  thoracic  segments  the  stripes  are  by  this  means,  and 
by  the  confluence  of  some  of  the  black  parts  of  adjoining  stripes,  completely  obliter- 
ated as  snch,  and  Irregular,  mnch  broken,  (ransvene,  black,  vermicular  strlgae  take  their 
place,  and  here  there  Is  a  distinct  and  regnlar  pale  yellow  dorsal  Hue ;  there  Is  also  a 
rather  slender,  more  or  less  Interrupted  and  variable  ventral  stripe,  and  the  bases  of 
the  prolegs  are  heavily  clonded  with  black  externally,  merging  into  the  ventrostigma- 
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tal  band ;  ltitero<lor4Bl  spines  of  the  HeconJ  thoracic  tte^ment  noticeably  longer  and  rather 
stouter  than  tbe  others;  Hp  hies  having  the  live  HpinuIcR  which  fonn  the  wreath  placed  at 
an  angle  of  about  40°  with  the  apical  part  of  the  main  steni.  which  is  deatltnte  of  pile 
but  geoerallj  bears  three  or  four  xplnuIeH  of  conalUerable  magnitude.  Moot  of  the 
spines  are  lateoue,  though  often  rufous  aixive  the  splracleu,  and  the  tlioracic  oneci  or 
their  splnulea  are  often  wholly  blackish.  Length.  35  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  3,25  mm. 
ChryBallB  (83:  21,  22,  24-2i;.  40).  Paler  or  darker  wood  brown,  tinged  with  dark 
olivaceous,  the  head  and  thorax,  but  not  the  appendages,  sometimes  more  or  less  ilrid 
or  clay-brown.  Abdomen  with  a  pale  dorsal  stripe,  enlarging  in  the  middle  of  each 
segment  and  iMrdered  more  or  less  conspicuously  with  greenish  brown ;  a  dusky  infra- 
stlgmatal  line,  generally  accompanied  above  )>y  a  mo(terat«ly  broad,  greenish  fnligi- 
nons  band,  bounded  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  spiracles;  a  moderately  broad,  greenish 
fuscous,  ventral  stripe,  margined  with  brown.  The  extremity  of  the  tongue,  occa- 
sionally the  whole  of  It,  and  sometimes  also  the  antennae,  blackish.  The  whole  body 
more  or  less  faintly  marked  with  an  Irregular  web  of  dark  brown  la  Impressed  lines, 
on  the  wings  forming  a  large,  irregular  and  imperfect,  quadrate  mesh,  the  lines  cross- 
ing the  equally  marked  veins.  The  laterodorsal  tul}ercles  of  the  metathorai  and  first 
to  third  abdominal  segments  are  metallic  on  their  posterior  surface  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  generally  ellvery-naereons ;  while  the  anterior  face  of  most  of  them  in  favora- 
ble light  shows  a  golden  rellectloii.  The  other  laterodorsal  tuberclen  have  a  pale  an- 
nulus  at  base,  a  dusky  or  blackish  annulus  above  It,  and  are  caetaneons  at  tip,  ail  these 
markings  being  more  conspicuous  on  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  face.  The  minute 
dorsal  tubercles  are  dull  yellow,  as  are  sometimes  the  generally  pallid  snprastigmatal 
tubercles,  edged  anteriorly  with  black ;  but  the  last,  on  the  first  and  second  abdominal 
segments,  are  dull  golden  with  no  black  etlglng,  Occllor  prominences  short,  conical, 
blunt-tipped,  separated  at  base  by  a  truncate  front.  Mesothoraclc  tubercle  (83 :  24, 25) 
high,  subquodrate.  strongly  compressed,  subtruncate  at  tip,  the  front  margin  at  first 
parallel  to  the  hind,  then  curving,  the  anterior  angle  much  more  curved  than  the  pos- 
terior ;  it  is  generally  more  or  less  marked  with  blackish  fuscous  on  the  sides.  Length. 
20-23  mm. ;  of  ocellar  prominences,  l-l.S  mm. ;  distance  of  these  apart  at  tip.  2,75-3.25 
mm.;  width  of  thorax,  fi, 25-7.4  mm, ;  of  abdomen,  5.75-7  mm.;  height  of  thorax  Includ- 
ing tubercle,  7-T.7Q  mm, ;  of  alKlomen,  5.75-6,75  mm. 

Dlstribntlon.  (20 :  3).  This  butterfly  eojoye  «  more  southern  range 
than  an;  other  epecies  of  the  genus,  being  found  east  of  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains from  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  Alleghanian  fauna  and  beyond.  In  the  south  it  occurs  from  south- 
em  Texas  to  central  Florida ;  in  the  west  it  has  been  taken  in  Arizona 
(Edwards),  Kansas  (Snow),  Nebraska  (Carpenter),  Iowa  (Allen, 
Osbom,  Putnam),  WiBconein  (Hoy),  and  even  Montana  (Edwards).  It 
is  generally  very  rare  north  of  our  boundary,  single  specimens  being 
reported  from  Sault,  Lake  Superior,  and  Nova  Scotia  (Jones) ,  while  it  is 
recorded  as  rare  at  Ottawa,  Montreal  (Caulfield,  Lyman),  and  Quebec 
(Bowles),"  though  Crosse  found  it  "quite  numerous  at  Compton,  P.  Q., 
and  Saunders  raised  it  long  ago  at  London,  Ont." 

In  New  England  it  is  nowhere  very  abundant,  except  occasionally,  and 
in  the  northern  portions  very  rare ;  it  is  rather  uncommon  about  Boston, 
at  least  of  late  years, f  and  the  northernmost  localities  from  which  it  is 

■By  an  unfortunate  error  I  once  credited  it  hood  of  Boiton,  says  the  caterpillars  some- 

lo  eastern  Labrador.  times  abound  to  snch  an  extent  as  totally  to 

tDr.  Harrli  In  hU  report,  speaking  appai^  destroy  the  hops.    It  was  very  common  In 

enttj  of  what  he  has  seen  In  the  neighbor-  1887. 
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reported  arc  Brunswick  (Packard),  Norvray  (Smith),  Ilallowell,  one 
specimen  (Miss  Wadsworth),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (Braun);  Walpole, 
X.  H.  (Sniitli),  and  Stow,  Vt.,  one  specimen  (Miss  Soule)  ;in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  our  district  it  prevails  more  abundantly,  although  never  to 
the  same  extent  aa  in  the  Houthem  and  middle  states  of  the  Union. 

Haonta  and  abandaBce.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  glades,  gardens, 
and  by  the  roadside  in  the  vicinity  of  woods.  It  is  very  font!  of  sucking 
the  sap  which  flows  from  wounded  treett,  especially  oaks ;  and  like  many 
other  Nymphalidae  almost  always  alights  on  the  trunks  with  its  head 
downwards  (Doubleday).  So  too,  like  tlie  other  species  of  Polygon ia.  it  is 
attracted  by  the  juices  of  decaying  fruits. 

More  perhaps  than  any  other  species  of  this  gcnue,  it  is  subject,  at  least 
in  New  England,  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  abundance  from  year  to 
year,  laet  year  (1887)  being  the  only  one  in  which  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  it  in  any  considerable  numbers  in  thirty  years,  and  Harris  speaks 
of  it,  aa  just  mentioned  in  a  note,  as  occasionally  destructive,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  charged  upon  it  often  in  this  latitude. 

Ovipositloil.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  on  the  under  surface  of  leaves, 
occasionally  on  the  upper,  sometimes  on  the  stem,  the  tender  terminal 
leaves  being  preferred,  and  either  singly  or  in  depending  columns  of 
several,  as  many  as  five  or  six,  and  in  one  instance  eight,  according  to 
Edwards.  Six  is  the  largest  number  we  have  met  with,  and  three  or  four 
seem  to  be  the  most  common.  Edwards  says  that  the  number  of  ribs 
does  not  vary  in  any  one  column,  so  that  this  number,  which  is  commonly 
ten,  but  ranges  from  eight  toetevcn,  is  probably  the  same  in  all  the  eggs 
laid  by  one  individual.  The  eggs  hatch  in  three  to  eleven  days,  according 
to  the  season. 

Food  plants-  The  caterpillars  feed  not  only  upon  various  Urticaceae, 
— elm  (Ulmus  americana  L.),  hackberry  (Celtis  occidentalis  L.),  nettle 
(Urtica),  false  nettle  (Boehmeria  cylindrica  Willd.)  and  hop  (Humulus 
lupulus  L.), — but  also  upon  the  Linden  (TUia  americana  L.)  and  its 
varieties  known  under  the  names  of  basswood,  lime  and  white-wood;  the 
form  figured  by  Abbot  and  Smith  is  var.  pubescens  according  to  Dr. 
Chapman.  Dr.  Harris  suggests  that  it  may  be  only  the  autumn  brood 
which  feeds  upon  hop,  but  Mr.  Edwards  finds  the  spring  generation  also 
on  that  plant.  Hop  and  elm  are  its  favorites.  Koss  carelessly  gives  the 
grape-vine  as  one  of  its  food  plants,  and  by  an  error  of  determination. 
Ambrosia  was  once  mentioned  by  Edwards. 

HaUts  of  tha  eatwpUIu'.  According  to  Mr.  Edwards  the  larvae  are 
Miraetimes  gregarious,  in  distinction  from  those  of  all  the  other  species  of 
Polygonia ;  and  Mr.  Doubleday  says  be  has  seen  hops  in  Asheville,  N.  C, 
entirely  destroyed  by  them,  and  the  roof  of  a  long  veranda  so  closely  bimg 
with  the  pupae  that  he  has  dragged  them  down  with  the  web  in  masses  of 
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thirty  or  forty.  Vet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  gregarious,  although 
so  very  abundant  in  certain  places  as  to  bring  the  caterpillars  into  compar- 
atively close  contact.  Not  many  eggs  are  laid  on  a  single  leaf,  and  though 
usually,  at  least  while  young,  more  than  one  caterpillar  is  found  on  a  leaf 
(rarely  more  than  four  or  five),  these  are  never  found  feeding  in  rows  side 
by  side,  aa  in  the  allied  genera  whose  larvae  are  gregarious  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  In  his  later  writings  Mr.  Edwards  has  more  coi^ 
rectly  said  that  "the  young  larvae  gather  into  a  loose  colony." 

From  the  very  start,  in  feeding,  holes  are  eat«n  through  the  leaf,  and 
the  caterpillar  "during  the  first  stages  feeds  about  the  margin  of  this  hole." 
During  its  whole  life  it  rarely  seeks  any  other  concealment  than  to  live  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  in  one  case  I  discovered  them  on  hop 
niakmg  nests  precisely  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  made  by  P.  comma. 
It  moves  rapidly  when  young,  and  spina  a  thread  very  carefully  for  at 
least  the  first  half  of  its  life  and  to  some  extent  until  maturity,  and  it  is 
very  tenacious  of  it.  It  has  the  curious  habit  when  resting  after  a  meal 
of  turning  the  front  part  of  its  body  around  abruptly,  in  which  case  the 
jaws  come  opposite  the  6rst  ptar  of  prolege.  and  the  head  is  held  angu- 
larly, so  that  the  coronal  spine  of  that  side  of  the  head  nearest  the  side  ol 
the  body  is  uppermost. 

Pupation.  The  chrysalis  is  often  suspended  from  the  leaf  or  stem  of  the 
plant  on  which  the  larva  has  been  feeding.  Mr.  Angus  once  found  one  on 
a  leaf  of  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree  ( Gymnocladus ) .  Mr.  Gosse  found  one 
specimen  "attached  by  the  tail  to  a  growing  stalk  of  grass  and  of  course 
hanging  parallel  to  it."  It  is  more  frequently  attached  to  the  imder  sur- 
face of  palings,  etc.  Judging  from  the  dates  given  in  Harris's  Corres- 
pondence, the  chrj-salis  state  lasts  in  the  north  from  eleven  to  seventeen 
or  even  twenty-six  days.  Gosse  ( in  Canada)  says  eleven  days,  Edwards 
(in  West  Virginia),  seven  to  eleven  days.  Braun  in  Bangor  had  them 
hang  twenty  days  at  the  end  of  July.  From  an  experience  Miss  Murtfcldt 
had  in  rearing  this  insect,  she  concluded  (Psyche  iv :  184)  that  the  cbrysa- 
lids  with  gilded  spots  on  the  back  were  those  of  the  female,  while  those  of 
the  male  were  not  thus  ornamented  and  were  darker.  But  this  was  merely 
an  accidental  occurrence. 

Life  history.  This  insect  is  double  brooded,  the  buttcrHy  hibernating 
and  appearing  again  early  in  May.  It  disappears  by  the  middle  of  June 
or  earlier,  having  laid  its  eggs  late  in  May  and  early  in  June.  These 
batch  in  from  four  to  ten  or  eleven  days,  the  larvae  attain  their  growth 
rapidly,  and  after  passing  generally  from  eleven  W  fourteen  days  in  the 
chrysalis  state  emerge  as  butterflies  in  July,  some  early  specimens  appear- 
ing during  the  last  days  of  June.  They  continue  on  the  wing  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  August,  laying  their  eggs  late  in  July  and  throughout 
August,  and  the  butterflies  of  the  second  brood  appear  toward  the  end  of 
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August,  probably  seldom  earlier  than  the  24th  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  continue  tu  emcrjre  from  the  chrvKalia  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
October.  {>erha|is  because  the  chrysalids  of  this  brood,  as  ehown  by  Dr. 
llarrii^,  sometimes  continne  twenty-six  days.  This  is  possibly  Doubleday's 
authority  for  saying  (Gen.  dium.  Lep.  i :  197)  of  the  whole  genus  that  "the 
duration  of  the  pupa  state  varies  with  the  temperature  from  eleven  days  to 
a  month."  The  length  of  this  stage  in  the  autumn  and  the  occasional 
exceedingly  late  emergence  of  the  butterfly — Oct.  26  (Harris),  Nov.  10 
(G.  Dimmwk) — would  lend  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  insect 
may  sometimes  winter  with  us  as  a  chrysalis. 

In  the  south  there  are  at  least  three  broods,  and  Mr.  Edwards  thinks 
that  in  Florida  there  may  be  four  or  five.  The  butterfly  passes  the  winter  as 
in  the  north.  Doubleday  says  {loc.  ctV.),  "in  east  Florida,  the  beautiful 
simshiny  days  of  December  and  January  prevent  the  torpid  hibernation  of 
most  s|>ecies  of  Lepidoptera  which  live  through  the  winter,  and,  like 
inany  other  butterflies,  Gra])ta  interrogation  is  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
those  months.  It  is  only  the  few  cold  and  wet  days  of  February  that 
prevent  its  appearance  on  the  wing  for  a  short  time."  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, says  Edwards  (Can.  ent.,  xiv  :  204)  :  — 

KfctEs  laid  by  lilberustin^c  feniale.s  give  butterflies  la^it  of  Ma; ;  tbts  \#  tl)e  flrst  brood 
of  the  sea.si>ii.  Eg«»  laid  early  In  June  g\ve  butterQiCH  early  In  July,  the  second 
broml.  Bg^s  laid  la^t  of  Jnly  k'vc  butterflies  In  September,  tbe  thirtl  broo<l.  EgRS 
lalil  throiit;1i  September  give  butUrliles  in  October.  IndUiilualit  of  each  brood  are 
emerging  tor  !<oiiic  weelcs.  say  for  a  nioDth.  so  that  the  earlier  females  may  be  laying 
eggn  while  the  later  membent  of  the  same  brood  are  coming  from  chrysalU.  Bat  in 
the  case  of  the  fourth  brood,  it  often  can  be  only  the  earliest  hatched  1an-ae  which 
prmluce  bnttcrflieH.  because  by  Urat  of  ((ctober  we  are  apt  to  liave  frost  and  cold 
ireBtfaer,  and  the  food  I*  thereby  destroyed. ...  I  think  It  probable  that  the  buttemies 
of  the  thlnl  brood  do  not  lilbemate,  but  that  the  continuance  of  tbe  species  depends  on 
the  Individuals  of  the  fourUi  brood,  usnally  but  few  la  number. 

Habits,  flight,  Stc.  The  butterfly  flies,  as  Mayuard  says,  "with  a  ner- 
vous, rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  and  when  it  alights  hns  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing [and  lowering]  them  and  moving  about  in  a  restless  manner."  It  is  a 
fearless  insect.  One  female  laying  her  eggs  on  an  elm  twig,  flew  to  it  and 
continued  her  maternal  occupations  nf^er  it  was  pluoke<l,  even  under  the 
very  eyes  of  no  less  an  entomologist  than  XIr.  Riley.  Mr.  Mead  states 
that  "one  afternoon  while  preparing  my  baits  for  evening  [sugared  cloths 
for  moths],  a  fine  Grapta  interrogation  is  hovered  around  the  tree  for  a 
moment  and  then  lit  close  by,  and  unrolling  its  proboscis,  feasted  on  the 
nectar.  While  engaged  in  the  absorbing  oj>eration  I  readily  captured  it 
between  thumb  and  finger"  (Can.  ent.,  v  :  80). 

Dimorphism.  This  butterfly  presents  a  most  interesting  case  of  dimor- 
phism, first  elucidated  by  Mr.  EMwards.  The  two  fonns  differ  so  greatly 
and  constantly  from  each  other,  not  only  in  coloring  but  in  the  form  of  the 
wings  and  even  in  the  abdominal  appendages  that  they  have  been  consid- 
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eretl  distinct  sjiccies  ;  in  each  form,  too,  the  BCxes  differ  coiiHith'rnlily  in  the 
coloration  of  the  under  surface  of  the  winga,  eo  that  the  e|K'cies  includes 
four  setts  of  individuals,  which  may  he  diatinguisheil  quite  as  readily  as  n 
great  many  acknowledged  species  of  the  hest  studie<l  faunas;  but  Mr. 
Edwards  has  succeeded  in  rearing  each  from  the  eggs  of  the  other, 
and  others  have  since  done  the  same,  leaving  no  doubt  of  their  actual  iden- 
tity. Mr.  Kdwanis  alouc  had  bred  in  \SH2  more  than  twenty  different 
batches,  mostly  from  eggs  the  exact  parentage  of  wJiich  was  known,  and 
raised  over  five  hundred  butterflies.  In  his  experiments  up  to  1878  all  the 
eggs  laid  by  hibernating  tabricii  produced  umbroea.  The  eggs  of  the  sec- 
ond brood  producetl  88  per  cent  umbrosa ;  of  the  third  brood  AS  per  cent 
umbrosa;  of  the  fourth  brood,  all  fabricii.  Including  ex|>eriinente  made 
between  1878  and  1882  these  proportions  xaricd  only  in  the  second  and 
third  broods,  which  were  changed  resi>ectivcly  to  83  and  '!8  per  cent.  'I'bis 
is  in  West  Virginia.  In  New  England,  where  there  are  bnt  two  broods, 
the  difference  is  nearly  as  decisive,  to  judge  from  the  few  cx|)eriments  known 
to  me.  Here  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hibernating  females  produce  nearly  but 
not  quite  all  umbrosa;  and  the  eggs  of  the  last  brood  almost  invariably 
produce  only  fabricii.  Mr.  Carl  Braun  for  instance  obtained  in  Itangor. 
Me.,  one  hundred  eggs  fnim  a  hibernating  fabricii  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  of  the  resulting  butterflies  all  but  two  (which  were  fabricii  9  )  were  um- 
brosa ;  while  in  the  same  year  a  brood  raised  from  cateqiillars  of  the  second 
brood  produced  only  fabricii,  four  males,  three  females. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague'a  experience  tells  about  the  same  story,  excepting  in 
1887,  when  he  writes  nie  "the  August  brood  was  mixed,  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  forms."  He  adds  that  the  later  ones  (which  he 
looks  on  as  a  third  brood)  were  fabricii,  though  an  umbrosa  was  reared  in 
the  last  week  in  August ;  so  too,  the  same  year,  I  bred  about  the  middle 
of  October  a  single  male  of  the  form  umbrosa. 

The  wintering  butterflies  then  all  belong  to  the  form  fabricii,  and  from 
their  eggs  are  produced,  in  New  England,  almost  exclusively  the  form 
umbrosa,  which  in  their  turn  yield  only  fabricii.  The  dimorphism  is  th<'rc- 
fore  seasonal  liut  not  exclusively  eo. 

A  similar  dimorphism  affecting  both  the  coloration  and  the  contour  of 
the  wings  is  found  in  some  other  species  of  this  genus,  but  in  none  is  it  so 
marked  as  in  this,  and  in  some  it  is  very  slight.  The  step  from  such 
dimorphism  as  this  species  presents  to  the  formation  of  distinct  species 
would  seem  to  be  very  slight. 

Enemies.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ehrysalids  of  this  species,  accord- 
ing to  Harris  and  Doubleday,  are  destroyed  by  I'teroinalus  ^anessac 
Harr.  (89:  3) ;  Harris  obtained  them  from  ehrysalids  at  the  end  of  Mar^h 
in  1831.  Ot^nlimes,  says  Mr.  Bethune,  "  wc  have  been  disappointed  in 
onr  attempt  to  raise  the  butterfly  of  this  species  by  this  little  fly.     Everj-- 
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thiag  a|i[>ai'ently  goes  on  well,  and  the  caterpillar  aasumca  the  chryaalk 
Htate,  hut  by  and  by,  inijtead  of  a  butterfly,  out  comes,  through  a  hole  in 
the  «ide,  a  swarm  of  tiny  flies.  If  it  were  not  for  these  creatures  the 
catLT|iillar  would  soon  become  a  formidable  and  destructive  pest"  (Kep. 
Ent.  eoc.  Ont,,  1872,  32).  Mr.  I'^wards  has  had  a  worse  experience; 
"When  it  is  considered  how  many  eggs  are  laid,  and  that  so  short  a  time 
intervenes  between  the  egg  and  the  imago,  it  is  surprising  how  few  butter- 
flies of  this  s[>ecics  arc  tlic  result.  From  eggs  that  were  laid  on  my  vines  in 
July  and  August,  amounting,  I  am  sure,  to  many  hundreds,  very  few  larvae 
were  hatched,  and  gradually  these  became  more  and  more  scarce,  so  that 
at  last  I  could  with  diflUculty  discovera  single  one.  The  eggs  are  destroyed 
by  spiders  and  various  insects  by  wholesale.  I  have  had  the  contents 
ufone  of  my  kegs  swept  away  in  a  night,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  shell  behind, 
and  in  the  same  way  I  have  lost  scores  of  small  larvae.  .  .  .  Finally  afler 
the  larvae  have  escaped  all  apparent  danger  and  have  changed  to  chrysnlids, 
the  imago  tiiercin  is  often  destroyed  by  ichneumon  flies.  So  that  it  is  doubt* 
ful  if  niu(-h  more  than  two  {>er  cent  of  the  eggs  laid  produce  butterflies." 
(Butt.  X.  ,\.,  i,  Grapta  5.)  Hoplismenus  monilue  (88:  9)  isalsoafoe  to 
this  caterpillar,  which  changes  to  chrysalis  with  the  jtarasite  within  the 
body  ;  the  latter  makes  its  escajie  later  by  decapitating  the  chrysalis  (88: 16), 
as  shown  by  a  specimen  received  from  Rev.  Mr,  Betliune.  The  eggs  are 
otten  destroyed  by  a  minute  parasite,  Telenomus  graptac  How.  (89 :9),  a 
dozen  or  more  of  which  will  issue  from  a  single  egg  a  day  or  two  after 
others  laid  at  the  same  time  have  given  birth  to  caterpillars.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cientr)-,  either  the  caterpillar  or  the  butterfly  (he  does  not 
say  which,  but  we  presume  the  latter)  is  devoured  by  the  wood  pewee, 
Contopus  virens  (Linn.). 

Desiderata.  The  time  of  apitearance  of  this  insect  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states  is  not  yet  dctcrminetl  with  sufliicicnt  exactitude,  the  account 
given  here  requiring  complete  verification  ;  tlie  haimts  of  the  butterfly,  its 
mode  of  flight  as  contrasted  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  the 
<|uestion  of  ltd  hibernation,  all  demand  examination  ;  and  what  relation  the 
two  fomis  of  the  perfect  insect  bear  to  the  seasons  or  the  diiferent  localities 
in  which  they  occur  needs  the  very  closest  investigation.  Is  it  anywhere 
single  brooded,  and  if  so.  which  form  prevails  ?  Docs  the  hibernating 
brood  ever  contain  any  butterflies  of  the  form  unihrosa  ?  Is  there  any 
evidence  of  the  slightest  constant  or  comparative  diflPerence  between  the 
two  forma  in  such  habits  or  [icculiarities  as  vary  in  the  different  species  ? 
LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIOyS.—POLY(iONIA   ISTEJtBOGATIOSlS. 

PI.  20,  flg.  3.    Dtstributlon  [a  North  AmeriCB. 
B8:  9.    HopllBmenus  morulux,  a  parasite. 

16.    CbrfBBllB  of  P.  InterrogatloniB  u 
cut  by  HoplUmenuB  inoTuIiu  In  Mcaping. 
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Vaterpillar. 
PI.  -i,  agx.  23, 2T.    Side  view,  coloreJ, 

T8 :  3741.  Front  view  uf  head  in  els^s  l-v. 
Cliryiuillg. 
PI.  fa.  Hg.  31.    Dorsal  view,  outline. 
22,    Side  vIpw,  oulilne, 
24.26.   Outllneulniesothorsclctubcr- 
cle  trom  tlie  side. 
26.    Outline  o(  bend  in  (rout. 
40.    Side  view,  colored. 


g,  8.    P.  i.  tuliiivli  f  ,  lower  tiurtace. 
10.    P.  i.  uinlirosa  ? ,  lower  Hurface. 

12.  P.  i.  (abrlcll  i  ,  bolh  surtacea. 

13.  P.  i.  umbroBs  i ,  both  nurfsee*. 
1 :  7.    Botli  Burfacea. 

3 :  It),  sn.    Male  nbdonilnsl  appendages. 
l;n.    P.  I.  miiliroHa,  outline  of  hind 


IS.    P.  I. 


r   hind 


POLTaONXA  COMMA.— The  hop  merchant- 


Vanegea  cominn  Harr.,  Iub.  Inj.  vpg.,  Isl 
ed.,221  (1841). 

Grapta  comma  Douhl.-Hew.,  Oeu.  diurn. 
Lep.  i :  197  (1948) ;— Morr.,8yn.  Lep.N.  Amer., 
64*0  (1862)  ;— LIntn.,  Proc.  Bnt.  boo.  Philad.. 
iit :  6M7  (1864) ;— Belt,  Traiia.  Nova  8c.  luat. 
Dat.  8c.,il:W  (ISftHf);— Beth.,  Bep.  Ent.  soc. 
Ont,1872 :  32,  fig-  24  (18T3) ;— fklw..  Can.  ent., 
V :  184  (1878) ;  Butl.  N.  A.,  II,  GrapU  1  (1874) ; 
Can.  cut.,  X :  Bft-Tl  (1879) ;  xlv ;  laMMdSga) ; 
—French.  Bep.  Ins.  111.,  vli :  162  (18T8) ;  Butt. 
ea8t.U.  a.,  18M87  (1886);— MIddl.,  Bep.  Ins. 
Ill,  x:  94  (1881) ;— Pern..  Butt.  Me.,  62-68 
(1884)  ;-Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  12-13,  pi.  2.  flg. 
IS,  13a  (1886). 

P<^ygouia  comma  Scudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  «of. 
nat.sc.,il:261(l»76). 

Vaneaaa  i>album  Boiad.-LeC,  JAp.  Am. 
•ept.,  190-191  (ieS3). 

(frapla  e-album  Gosse,  Can.  nut.,  174, 192, 
246  (1840) ;— Morr.,  Byn.  Lep.  N.  Araer.,6B 
(186!). 

Vanesaa  (Wrapla)  o-uidum  Fitch,  3d  Rep. 
iffls.  N.  T.,  114-116  (1868). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  K.  A.  Lep.,  pl.  92. 
dg.l7;  pl.9e,flgs.  21,23;  pl.O,  fig.lO.iiied. 


With 

coiicolorouH  nIngH. 

Vawaiia  aim 

ma  Harr.,  Ine.  inj. 

-g.,  8d 

ed.,  300^1,  pl. 

,  figa.  1-2  (1862). 

(irapta   cma 

HI    Edw..    Butt.    N. 

A.,     I. 

Grapta2, 11^.1-5  a,i>  (1871). 

t;r,g,ta  comim 

aFor.Aom«i(Edw.,i. 

au.elit,, 

v:  184(1873), 

NgnipAalU  e 

Mitia  Kirb.,   Syn,  cat.  Lep., 

048(1871). 

Foim-»ii  c, 

,.,ma  Scudd.,  Sy«.  r. 

V.  Am. 

butt.,  10  (1872). 

Polygonia   m 

omma   rar.  harrUii 

Scudd., 

Bull.  Buff.  soc. 

.at.BC.,li!!ai(I876) 

Rose  ul  bind  whi)^  dusky  above. 

(rrop(<irfri/asKdw.,Tniua.  Amer.  ent. soc. 
Hi :  17-18  (1970) :  Butl.  N.  A.,  I,  Grapta  8,  dge. 
1-6  (1871). 

Nymphatlt  dryaii  Kirb..  6yn.  cat.  Lep.,  648 
(1871). 

Polygoniii  dryat  Scudd,,  Syst.  rev.  Am. 
butt,  10  (1872). 

Grapta  emiima  rar.  dryaa  Edw.,  Can.  ent., 
V  =  184(1873). 

Folpgnnia  comma  rar.  dryas  Scudd.,  Bull. 
Buff.  aae.  nat.  bc,  II :  261  (1876). 


Freuet  euch  dea  wahren  Svheliu, 
Eucb  des  ernsten  Spielea. 
Kelii  Lebeud^  ist  ein  King, 
Immer  ist's  ein  Vlelei-. 

QoETl  I K .—  ['ri'wrte . 
Sometimes  I  let  a  auubeaoi  slip. 

To  light  ber  shaded  eye ; 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly. 

Tknnybon.— TAe  Talking  Oak. 

Imago  (3:  J,  3,*,  7).  Head  covered  with  long  whitish,  dnsky.and  pale  olivaceous 
hairs,  with  a  alight  tuft  of  yellowlBh  ones  outside  the  base  of  each  antenna;  behind 
»he  eye  covered  with  roingled  p»Ie  and  Uwnj  Hcales.  Basal  half  of  palpi  pale  buff, 
tinged  faintly  with  greenish,  and  bordered  along  the  base  of  the  inferior  fringe  with 
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(lark  tawnj  scales;  frlTiKe  Itselt  butt*,  ivltli  lntermlDcle<l  black  hairs,  and  alon^  the 
mlildic  «f  lU  Inferior  surface  a  row  of  dark  tawny  iiitnelMl  with  fuscoDs  scales; 
the  lia-sal  half  of  the  middle  joint  Hometlnies  white  above;  apical  half  of  palpi  dark 
fprraKlnouH  tawny,  the  fringes  tlie  same,  lint tlpptsl  cH[>edalIy  toward  baue  with  pale  op 
more  yellowish  buflT.  .\nteniiae  blackish  brown  above,  the  Inner  inferior  surface, 
eiceptInK  a  few  ba»al  jolnt^4.  naked  and  Intcons.  the  outer  inferior  surface  and  all  the 
inferliir  surface  of  the  basal  joints,  white,  the  apical  half  oiitwanllj-,  tlie  basal  joint* 
wliolly.  Interrupted  with  blackish,  nn  the  apical  lialf  of  the  antennae  mingleil  with 
falviins;  club  blackish,  with  a  few  obscure,  dark,  tawny  scales,  beneath  blacklsb  fiis- 
cuUK.  the  apical  three  JoliitM  liiteous,  Ton;n<e  pale  liiteons,  the  apical  two-thlr<ls 
Infnscatcd  at  the  edges. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  silky  olivaeeons  lialrs.  hrncatli  with  vinous-brown, 
hoary-tlpped  hairs.  Fore  teffs  yellowish  bulT.  marked  down  the  middle  with  a  black 
stripe;  femora  of  other  le^diishy.  heavily  flecked  with  pale  scales. the  slight  inferior 
fringe  buff,  edged  at  base  Interiorly  with  black ;  Inner  side  of  upper  surface  of  tibiae 
buff,  the  outer  side  and  the  tarsi  whitish  or  very  pale  hnlT.  Spines  castaneous,  darkest 
on  the  tarsi,  spurs  similar,  reddish  towaril  tip.  Claws  dark  reddish  fuscoas ;  parony- 
chia pale  fuscous ;  pulvlllus  black. 

Wings  above  dark  fulvous  orange,  marked  with  black  nnd  fuscous.  Fori;  tBiitijt  <38 :  ID) 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  raiter  border  slightly  concave,  the  dentation  rather 
less  than  rectangular,  that  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  median  nervule  rather  prominent  and 
tngnlated;  on ter  border  a  little  crenulate.  The  costal  ef}ge  is  rather  conspicuously 
yellowish,  pretty  nnlformly  and  minutely  Interrupted  with  blackish ;  In  the  cell,  at  the 
base  of  the  median  interspaces,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  mcdio-submedlan  Interspace, 
are  ronn<llsh  spots,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  cell  a  transverse  bar — all  of  which  repeat 
exactly  In  ciilor.  form  and  relative  position  the  similar  markings  of  interrogation  Is ; 
there  Is,  however,  no  spot  (nor  trace  of  a  spot  In  any  specimens  [  liave  been  able  to 
examine)  near  the  base  of  the  suiicos to- median  interspace.  The  outer  border,  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  Interspace — above  the  lowest  subcostal  to  a  much  greater  depth — 
blackish,  its  Inner  limit  often  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  Its  onter  limit  narrowly  edited 
with  a  generally  faint  bluish  bloom.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  two  subcostal  hiter- 
spaces,  midway  between  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure  and  the  outer 
border,  are  two  black  dots,  preceded  by  a  faint  yellowish  tawny,  minute  crescent,  and 
followed  by  a  short,  slender,  longitudinal  dash  of  the  same ;  the  yellow  crescents  pre- 
ceding the  dots  are  surmounted  by  a  larger,  more  distinct,  pater  crescentlc  spot  cross- 
ing two  Interspaces,  and  forming  a  series  with  the  others;  the  dashes  beyond  the 
black  dots  form  part  of  a  scries  of  snbmarglnal  fulvous  lunules  which  occupy  all  the 
inierspaces  below  them,  seated  on  the  outer  dark  margin  and  only  conspicuous  when 
the  outer  part  of  the  wing  Is  clouded  somewhat  with  f erraginons :  this  series  is 
sometimes  almost  entirely  wanting,  at  others  Is  present  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  form  a 
transverse  band,  attenuated  In  the  middle,  hut  broad,  and.  on  the  heaviest  marked 
iodivldnals,  deepening  into  blackish  above  and  below ;  It  occupies  the  same  posltlou  aa 
hi  interrogation  is;  fringe  black,  most  distinctly  so  at  the  nervure  tips,  broadly  Inter- 
rupted In  the  interspaces  with  dusky  fulvons  or  with  whitish,  the  latter  particularly  In 
the  median  Interspaces.  Hind  viagt  (61 :  SO)  with  the  outer  border  somewhat  crenu- 
late. the  tall  of  the  upper  median  nervule  toni;cr  than  broad,  a  tittle  incurved  and 
scarcely  tapering,  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  costal  slight,  angularly  rounded, 
ttiat  at  the  upper  subcostal  rather  prominently  rounde<l.  \  transverse  blackish  bar 
crosses  the  costo-snbcoslal  and  flrst  subcostal  Interspaces,  in  the  tatter  at  alittle  greater 
distance  from  the  base  than  in  the  former,  and  renioveil  by  a  little  more  than  Its  owa 
width  from  the  base  of  the  interspace ;  parallel  to  It  a  narrow,  transverse,  blackish  bar 
reaches  from  near  the  ba-ue  of  the  middle  subcostal  nervule,  across  the  base  of  the 
lower  subcostal  to  the  middle  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell;  the  extreme  base  of  the 
upper  median  Interspace  is  filled  by  a  triangular  blackish  spot,  about  as  large  as  the 
central  bar,  and  occasionally  the  lower  median  Interspace  Is  Infusi^ted  a  little  below 
It;  the  onter  two-fltths  of  the  wing  is  of  a  much  darker  ferniginons  tint,  sometimes 
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tlcopeolDK  Into  blackUli,  oHpcrlalty  outwardly;  iDwarilly  It  lilmuls  ({rftUuatl.v  into  tlic 
basal  color;  croKHliig  the  ntltlUleof  this  darkur  portion.  Its  outer  edge  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  half  hii  Intempnce'N  width  from  It,  Ih  a  HcrieH  of  yellowi.sh  fulronx. 
rouDdiaU  or  trlaii};ular  HpotH  with  tll-ileflnud  (hIkch,  becomln);  more  or  Icmh  traimverMely 
lluear  below  the  upper  mcillan  norvulc.  nowhere  so  IiIkIi  a^  broad,  and  alwftyN  i-learlr 
separate  from  one  anollier;  margin  of  the  win);  dlHtlnctly,  but  rather  narrowly, 
covered  with  a  hoary  bluish  bloom,  iiiost  (-onHplcnons  at  the  nervulu  tips;  fringe 
blackish,  broadly  Interrupted  In  the  Interspaces  with  whitish,  partly  overlaid  by  fas- 

Benealh,  dark  brown  on  the  basal  half  of  the  fore,  lehigi.  limited  by  n  lieut  Hue,  the 
llinbB  of  which  are  naually  a  little  concave,  opeiiin|c  outward,  ninnltig  from  the  costal 
margin  (close  to  the  tip  of  the  costal  nervure)  to  the  base  of  the  straifflit  portion  of 
the  upper  median  nervnic.  and  thence  to  the  inner  margin  before  Its  middle.  Wtthln 
this  area  the  ^  ha.s  the  followhij;  markings,  some  of  which  in  the  $  are  always  very 
obscure,  and  others  at  n  distance  from  the  costal  margin,  wholly  ob.'tolctc :  the  darker 
portions  are  outwardly  and  more  or  less  <Ib<tlnctly  limited  as  a  Iwnd  by  a  bent  line, 
the  upper  half  of  which  reaches  to  the  median  nervurc  and  Is  parallel  to  the  simi- 
lar portion  of  the  outer  beut  line,  and  so  far  distant  from  it  an  to  make  this  part  of  the 
band  fully  three-fourths  as  broail  as  its  length;  the  lower  half  lit  also  sub-parallel  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  outer  bunt  line,  but  the  baud  is  only  half  as  wide  as  above  an<t 
tapers  toward  the  Inner  border;  above  the  middle  of  the  cell  the  band  Is  hurderetl  on 
either  side  by  a  zigzag  thread  of  black,  and  there  arc  also  a  few  similar  marks  within 
It;  It  Is  followed  Interiorly  by  a  hoary  patch,  while  lu  the  cell  arc  three  oblhiue, 
mostly  black  edged,  dark  brown,  linear  streaks,  aliont  as  long  as  half  the  width  of 
the  cell,  one  seated,  on  end.  un  the  median  nervure  close  to  the  base  and  directed 
parallel  to  the  subcostal  nervure,  *  second  on  the  same  nervurc  at  its  tlrHt  divarication 
directed  toward  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the  cell,  and  a  third  depending  from  tlie  cos- 
tal margin  directed  l>etween  the  first  two;  the  whole  costal  margin  Is  Irrorate  with 
blackish  femigliioiiH  and  whitish  or  yellowish;  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  paler, 
being  ashy  brown  ( $  )  or  hoary  ash  (J ),  excepting  the  outer  border  and  a  <[uadrate 
clouded,  darker  portion,  somewhat  darker  and  much  more  distinct  In  tlic  J  than  iti  the  $  , 
occupying  the  whole  apex  of  the  wing  above  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  and 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nerrule,  darkest  at  its  Interior  and 
inferior  borders,  and  enclosing  in  Itx  middle  next  the  costal  margin  an  obscure  paler 
spot,  rcocblng  to  the  next,  at  the  lower  subcostal  nervnic.  This  paler  part  of  the 
wing  Is  frequently  tinged  with  olivaceous  In  the  ^ .  partlcuhu-ly  outwardly  and  near 
the  Inner  margin,  and  in  both  sexea  It  Is  varied  by  frequent,  short,  transverse,  delicate 
threads  of  blacklsli  and  reddish  brown  or  fuscous ;  there  is  a  trans\'eriie  row  of  black 
dots,  often  obsolete  In  some  of  the  interspaces  and  never  conspicuons,  but  almost 
always  present  In  the  lower  two  subcostal,  lower  median  and  medlo-submedion  Inter- 
spaces, In  a  similar  position  to  those  of  Interrogatlonls ;  the  outer  margin  above  the 
subcostal  angulation  Is  sLlghtly  paler  than  the  surrounding  parts  in  the  $ ,  but  In  the 
male  Is  deeper  and  geuerally  distinctly  an<l  rather  broadly  olivaceous ;  below  the 
angulation  and  excepting  the  extreme  lower  angle,  which  Is  like  the  apex,  the  margin 
Ih  dark  like  the  base  in  tlie  $ ,  but  In  the  J  Is  greatly  variegated,  being  olivaceous 
brown  enlivened  by  many  blacklsli,  fuscous,  and  dark  ferrugioons  scales,  mostly  ar- 
ranged lu  transverse  rows,  aad  limited,  parallel  to  and  at  half  an  interspace's  distance 
from  the  outer  border,  by  a  slender  black  stripe,  enclosing  an  Interrupted  thread  of 
bluish  green  scales;  the  first  inferior  subcostal  nervule  Is  broadly  bonlered  with 
ferruginous  to  its  tip.  Fringe  much  as  above.  Hind  wingi  of  the  same  general  hues 
as  the  fore  wings,  the  darker  base  separated  from  tlie  paler  external  portion  by  a 
black  bordering  thread,  which  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  has  a  sinuous  course,  from 
the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  costal  margin  to  the  lower  subcostal  nervule 
at  a  short  distance  from  its  base,  wbere  it  Is  interrupted  by  a  silver  comma;  the 
lower  half  has  a  crenuiate,  nearly  straight,  general  course  from  the  upper  median 
nervule,  an  Interspace's  width  from  its  base,  toward  the  deepest  part  of  tlic  excision 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  wtug.     Within  this  the  wing  is  nearly  uniform  dark  brown 
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In  the  ?,  wltli  rather  <iist«nt,»hort.  tmnsverso,  inconf.plnir.iis  threads  of  blackish 
ternif^nniis,  but  in  the  g  It  Is  cniiNklerably.  nithoiigli  rather  iibsciirply,  variegated; 
(III  the  banal  fourth  of  tlie  wing,  above  the  subcostal  nervure,  there  U  a  large, asliy 
l>Bteh,  and  diiHky  irregular  Mtreahs  i'n>Mi  the  Imnal  liaif  nf  the  cell;  the  outer  portion 
Is  darkest  and  forms  au  Indistinct.  broad.lntraiiieslBlbaud.nhile  the  transverse  threads 
of  the  ?  are  also  not  wanting ;  at  the  apex  of  the  cell  Is  n  mther  heavy  silvery  eoiuma, 
Kenerally  rather  broader  In  the  g  than  in  the  $ .  striiiigl.v  curved,  sometimes  rather 
bent  at  lis  lower  inner  side,  opening  toward  the  lip  of  the  costal  nervure.  its  extremi- 
ties usually  thickened,  particularly  iu  the  J ,  the  nppcr  extremity  Just  filing  to  reach 
the  subcostal  nervule,  the  lower  half  toilowlni;  the  upper  median  nervuie  from  Uh 
extreme  bai>e  outward ;  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  in  the  $  is  paler  like  the  fore  wing, 
gradually  growing  dark  again  toward  tlie  outer  margin,  and  with  a  very  obscnre, 
almost  obsolete,  series  of  blackish  ilots,  arranged  as  In  Interrogationis ;  In  the  g  it  b 
variegated  as  in  the  fore  wing,  but  the  paleness  of  Its  basal  halt  is  almost  always 
intensitied  by  a  lllaceous  hue,  reaching  nearly  to  the  series  of  black  dots  which  are 
scarcely  more  noticeable  than  in  the  $  ;  parallel  to  the  outer  border  Is  a  very  obscure 
seizes  of  yeltowiith  spots,  the  counterparts  of  those  on  the  upper  surface,  followed 
above  the  middle  of  the  subcostal  area  by  slight  ferruginous,  below  by  blacicisb  and 
blUMh.  markings ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  dentation,  from  Its  very  base,  Is  bordere<l 
e(|Dally,  without  regard  to  the  nervures.  by  a  band,  as  broad  as  the  <lentatioD.  of 
mingled  black,  fuscous  and  lllaceous  scales ;  the  other  parts  of  the  l>order  are  yellow- 
ish ollvaceons,  more  or  less  infuscated.     Fringe  as  a1>ove. 

Abdomeu  above  black,  heavily  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  and  tawny  scales ;  beneath 
with  mingled  scale-like  hairs  of  the  colors  prominent  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
wings.  Appendages  of  the  male  (33 :  H)  :  upper  organ  much  stouter  at  the  base  than 
In  the  previous  species,  tapering  only  on  the  basal  half,  somewhat  arcnate,  polntetl. 
fully  as  long  as  the  t>ody  with  an  Inferior  tooth  at  base.  Clasps  twice  as  broad  as  long, 
■luadrate  with  rounded  angles,  the  upper,  iiinder  angle  produced  to  a  moderately  long, 
e<iual,  incurved  lobe,  fully  half  as  long  as  the  clasp,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded  at 
the  apex,  directed np ward  and  backward;  upper  border  producing  at  base  a  long  anil 
slender  process,  much  longer  than  the  clasp,  broadest  In  the  middle.  ti^Kring  but 
little  toward  the  base  but  rapidly  and  pretty  regularly  toward  the  pointed  apex,  wlilch 
U  distinctly  excised  on  the  inner  edge;  at  Its  iMMe  it  Is  strongly  bent  and  slightly 
twisted  so  as  to  become  horizontal  and  depressed,  directed  backward  and  slightly  hi- 
ward;  beyond  It  cnrves  a  little  downward  and  at  the  middle  carves  strongly  inward ; 
interior  finger  long  and  slender,  tapering  a  little  on  the  basal  half .  approaching  through- 
out the  hinder  edge  of  the  clasp  and  scarcely  surpassing  the  opper  edge. 


Measurements  In  nilllimctreH. 

MALES. 

'                      FEMALES. 

Length  of  toni^e,  10.S. 

SmalleBt.  Average 

Lir([ii-L|Sinalle8t.  Average.  I^rgeit. 

a*j5      aft.25 

13.6            13.75 

8Ji             H.fl 
4.5            *Jt 

iSJi      1    M.7S        27.SS    1    a7.!6 
14.        1    18.3          HJ           i4Jl 

».             9.             9.              9. 

4.7fi    '      4.             4.7ft          4.76 

hind  tibiae  and  tarxi 

tot«  tibiae  and  tarsi 

PWLYOOSIA  C 


Meaauremenls  Id  millimetres. 

^^ ^ Sinalieal.  Average-i  LHrgesl.  SnmllesL  A 

Length  tore  wing 24.        \~i\&~    \    2fl.73~     "IsJlft 

antennae 13.        |    1335         n_ 

hindtiblae  and  tarsi e,i      |      f,^  8.73      ■      g. 

tore  tibiae  and  tarsi 4,        ,      44      I      45  4, 

l>etcril>ed  from  8^79. 
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Dlmorplilo  forms.  Tlie  foUonlntc  pccullariUcs  di>>tinf;iilHli  the  fonn  tlryax  frnn) 
barrlHit,  which  sert'eU  as  the  haslN  of  the  forej^olii^  (lesi;rl|itl»n ;  Fintt,  an  ruffivtlH  fiinn. 
the  fore  wings  have  the  upper  portion  of  tiie  outer  lK)rUer  Hlightly  concave,  the  denta- 
tion nearly  rectangular,  that  at  tip  of  lower  mcilUn  nervnle  flight  ami  broadly 
rounded;  outer  marKln  slightly  crcnulate.  The  hind  wings  (61:  i!l)  have  the  outer 
border  scarcely  crennlatc.  the  tail  of  the  upper  median  Hcarceiy  longer  tlian  liroad, 
scarcely  tapering ;  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  n|ipcr  Hubcostal  slight,  angiilatetl. 
that  at  the  lower  angle  very  small,  rounded. 

The  coloration  of  the  upper  surface  does  not  ililfer  from  the  form  Iiarrisi),  except  In 
the  considerable  Infuscatiou  of  the  apical  lialf  of  the  hind  wIngH,  wliich  in  generally  ' 
more  Intense  and  extensive  In  the  S  than  in  the  J.  and  by  which  the  Hiibmarglnal 
series  of  fnlvoiH  spotH  are  obscured  or  very  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  iiasal,  hlackUh 
markings  of  the  median  InterspaceH  blended  with  the  rest;  but  the  other  black  maric- 
Ings  near  the  upi>er  hnlF  of  the  mkhlle  of  the  wing  remun  nearly  or  <|iiite  att  distinct 
as  before.  Hencath,  the  S  ditTers  almost  too  little  from  the  ^  of  the  form  harrlMll  to 
merit  notice,  the  yellow  tints  generally  prevailing  hero  and  the  brown  there;  the} 
however.  Is  quite  distinct;  the  distinction  lu  tone  bctneen  the  basal  and  apical  lialves 
Is  almoHt  lost,  and  the  general  tint  Is  a  nearly  uniform  brownlnh.  somewhat  smoky, 
yellow;  in  the /ore  leiuija  faint  traces  of  the  Intrameslal  Imnd  remain,  eKpecialiy 
toward  either  border,  and  tiie  spots  in  the  cell  are  represented  liy  their  bortlerlng  lines : 
but  the  apical  cloud  would  hardly  be  noticed  but  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  form, 
and  the  whole  apical  half  'jf  tlie  wing,  excepting  the  outer  Iwrdcr,  is  nearly  uniform 
In  color.  lilieratly  streaked  with  short  transverse  thrca<ls  of  pale  femiglnous  scales. 
The. transverse  series  of  dots  Is  more  distinct  than  in  liarrlsll.  and  ]ast  within  its  upper 
extremity  is  a  slight,  transverse,  whitish,  tapering  bar  depending  from  the  costal  bor- 
der; the  outer  border  Is  marked  much  as  In  tlie  g  hut  rather  less  distinctly.  The  hind 
Kings  preserve  tiie  general  character  of  the  fore  win);s,  but  the  row  of  dots  is  en- 
closed In  a  common  band  of  slightly  fuscous  ferruginous,  and  within  it  the  apical  half 
of  the  wing  is  faintly  tinged  with  a  tllaceous  bloom,  which  sometimes  also  bonlers  It 
externally;  the  outer  border  resemtiles  that  of  tbe  S  very  closely,  differing  from  It 
only  as  the  fore  wing  does  from  the  fore  wing  of  the  J. 

Bgg  (64  IH)  Short  blunt  o\att.  In  shape,  broadly  rotmded  beneath,  aliove  a  little 
Hattened  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  two-thirds,  with  eleven  Htrongty  com- 
presse<l  lertical  ribs  uhich  Increase  in  height  from  base  to  summit,  more  rapidly 
above;  surface  bet\»een  them  scarcely  concave,  smooth,  crossed  by  exceedingly  line 
lines,  which  traverse  also  the  ribs  and  make  them  appear  striate.  The  ribs  are 
about  .0<i  mm  high  at  the  top  but  only  one-third  of  that  In  tbe  middle  of  the 
egg;  they  are  about  .22  mm.  a|)art,  and  the  cross  lines  .02  mm.  apart.  Color  of  egg 
pale  green,  glistening,  tlie  tibs  pale.  The  termination  of  the  ribs  above  leaves  a  free 
central  space  .IT  iinti.  in  diameter.  Micropyle  rosette  .005  mm.  In  diameter,  made  up  of 
a  cluster  of  nearly  equal  hexagonal  cells,  about  .01  mm.  In  diameter.  Height  of  egg. .« 
min, ;  width  at  greatest,  .7  mm. ;  at  summit,  .4  mm. 

CatnpIUai'.  First  atage.  Head  piceous.  Body  above  varying  with  age  from  a  pale 
straw  color  to  a  dull  rather  dark  green,  the  anterior  portions  of  the  segments  livid, 
but  with  the  last  two  segments  varying  from  light  to  purplish  brown ;  beneath  yellowleb 
green.    Papillae  and  hairs  (66:67)  l>lack.    Legs  and  prulegs  dusky.    Length  2.7,> 

Secrnid  stage.  Head  dark  brown  [probably  piceous].  Body  brown-black  or  black, 
with  whltisii  lines  at  the  Incisures.  Spines  black,  arising  from  papillae  which  are 
block,  or,  In  those  with  white  lines,  white  on  the  third  thoracic  and  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  abdomiual  segments;  hairs  black.  Legs  black;  prolegs  olivaceous.  Length, 
3.S  mm.     (After  Edwards.) 

Third  stage.  Head  piceous,  most  of  the  papillae  black,  the  others  white,  the  hairs 
pellucid  or  dusky.  Dotty  reddish  brown,  heavily  traversed  by  transverse  dusky  lines, 
becoming  blackish  next  the  base  of  the  spines;  the  infrastlgmatal  fold  sometimes  a 
little  pole.    Spines  block,  excepting  the  laterodoraal  series  on  the  fourth  and  sixth 
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abdominal  segmenta.  and  sometimes  the  tips  of  some  of  the  dorsal  ones  in  the  same 
Tlcintty,  Trhich  ue  wtiite;  haire  da  shy  pel)  acid.  Legs  black;  prolega,  excepting  at 
base,  dusky.    Length,  8  nun. 

J^iirth  itage.  Head  piceons,  tbe  coronal  taberclea  black,  the  papUlae  white  or 
black,  tbe  white  predominating.  Bod;  black,  the  segmenta  crossed  posteriorly  by  two 
or  three  more  or  less  slender  white  lines,  sometimes  broadening  into  epots,  and  ante- 
riorly by  an  obliqne  whitish  bar,  extending  backward  on  either  side  from  the  outer 
base  of  tbe  dorsal  splnee]  an  Infrastlgmatal  yellow  band,  above  which  an  obliqne  bar, 
and  some  minnte  white  spots  on  the  posterior  part  of  each  segment.  Spines  of  dorsal 
series  always,  and  of  laterodorsal  usually,  white,  tbe  others  variably  black  or  white ; 
spiracles  black,  with  a  distinct  white  annulns.    Length,  10  mm.     (After  Edwards.) 

F(ftk  stage  (74 :  3«).  Head  (78 :  S6>  tight  pea-green,  the  summit  spine  mostly  black, 
very  stout  and  not  long,  the  lateral  spinules  emitted  near  the  middle,  the  basal  half 
nearly  as  broad  as  long,  the  splnules  stont  and  of  eqnal  length  with  the  apical  half  of 
the  main  stem ;  tubercles  usually  spinlform.  sometimes  hemispherical,  pellucid,  each 
tipped  with  along  white  bristle:  ocelli  and  month  parts  black.  Body  light  pea-green, 
with  yeUowish  blotches  which  predominate  upon  most  of  the  abdomen ;  there  Is  a 
small  spot  of  adull.  dark,  orange  color  just  in  front  of  and  above  the  laterostlgmatal 
spines  of  the  fourth  to  sixth  abdominal  segments.  Spines  f omisbed  with  a  wreath  of 
Ave  splnules,  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  fiO°  with  the  ^Ical  portion  of  the 
stem ;  below  them  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  splnules  of  any  magnltnde,  and 
this  portion  of  the  main  stem  Is  covered  with  short,  exceedingly  delicate  pile ;  they  as 
well  as  the  splnules  are  generally  colorless,  and  the  bristles  black,  but  sometimes  the 
terminal  half  of  tbe  splnales  is  also  black ;  the  splnlf  orm  tnberctes  are  white  or  green- 
ish.   Spiracles  black.    Legs  pale  testaceous.    Length,  25  mm. 

ChryaaJla  (83:27.89,30,39,46-48).  Nearly  uniform  pale  wood  bit>wn,  tinged. 
espei^Uy  In  certain  lights,  with  pale  greeu  and  streaked  very  faintly  acrusa  the 
middle  of  the  wings  with  the  same;  tongue  and  legs  faintly  tinged  with  pale  salmon, 
the  tongue  Inf uscated  at  tip,  the  legs  lutermpted  with  pale  green ;  joints  of  antennae 
marked  with  fidnt  fuscous  lines;  ocellar  tubercles  conical,  pointed,  pretty  regular, 
the  outer  margin  continuous  with  the  sides  of  the  protborax,  the  Inner  inclined 
toward  each  other  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  although  they  do  not  meet  but  form  an 
angle  of  130°  with  the  front  of  the  head;  the  tubercles  above  and  the  thoracic  ridge 
marked  with  greenish  fuscous ;  mesonotal  tubercle  moderately  high,  much  the  highest 
posteriorly,  where  It  Is  atmnt  half  as  idgh  as  long,  posterior  iMrder  stndgbt  and 
nearly  perpendicular,  perhaps  tamed  forward  allttle,  anterior  border  curving  regularit 
and  broadly  np  to  the  highest  point ;  middle  of  each  half  of  metathorax  and  of  the  Orst 
to  third  abdominal  segments  with  a  large  mercnrial  spot,  that  of  the  metathorax 
largest  and  centred  with  blacUsh,  that  of  the  second  segment  situated  on  the  poste- 
rior half  of  the  tubercle,  that  of  the  third  segment  faint  and  diffused ;  all  excepting 
thelaat  bounded,  laterally  at  least,  by  fuscous  lines;  beyond  a  slightly  paler  dorsal  twnd, 
made  more  conspicuous  by  a  brownish  fuscous  line  which  eilges  It;  posterior  surface 
of  tbe  laterodorsal  tubercles  edged  on  either  side  with  brownish  f  nscous  streaks ;  a 
stlgmatal,  open,  brownish  fuscous  band,  tinged  with  greenish  and  mnch  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  along  Its  under  border;  od  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments,  a  slightly 
Infoscated  ventral  band,  edged  more  distinctly  with  fnscons;  onter  edges  of  the  ere- 
master  black;  spiracles  pale  brown  with  black  lips.  Length,  21  mm;  height  at 
thorax,  T.25  mm. ;  height  at  first  abdominal  segment,  6  mm. 

Dlattibtttlon  (20:  2).  Thie  eastern  butterfly  is  one  of  the  character- 
igtic  members  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna ;  toward  the  south  it  is  found  abun- 
dantlj  in  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  Kivcr  valleje  of  West  Vii^^inia  ( Edwards) 
and  occurs  about  Loubvillc,  Ky.  (Belknap,  Yale  CoU.  Mus.},  and  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  (Edwards)  ;  westward  it  has  been  taken   in 
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scanty  numbers  in  Wiecoasin  (Hoy),  Iowa  (Allen,  Oaborn),  Fort  Nio- 
brara, Neb.  (Carpenter)  and  Kansas  (Snow),  and  is  even  recorded  From 
Texas  (Edwards).  Reakirt  indeed  reported  it  from  Colorado,  but  prob- 
ably by  mistake  for  some  other  species  then  undescribed.  In  the  north, 
Edwards  records  it  from  Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  River,  Bntish  America, 
which  is  too  far  in  advance  of  its  ordinary  range  to  !*e  probable  ;  as  he  had 
butterflies  from  the  fort  of  the  same  name  on  Albany  River  and  Jenner 
Weir  report*  it  from  Moose  Factory  near  there,  the  more  southern  fort 
is  the  probable  locality  meant.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Canada, 
especially  toward  the  east ; — Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher) , 
Lake  Cameron  (Mead),  Ottawa  (Billings,  Fletcher),  Montreal  (Caul- 
field),  Compton  (Gosse),  Quebec,  "very  common"  (Bowles),  and  the 
Rouge  district  (D'Urban)  ; — as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia  "  rare  "  (Jones), 
and  even  in  Anticosti  (Strecker). 

It  is  found  throughout  New  England,  excepting  in  the  White  Moimt- 
ain  region  and  perhaps  other  elevated  portions  of  the  northern  counties : 
it  has,  however,  been  taken  on  Camel's  Hump,  Vt.  (Sprague),  and  given 
as  a  probable  inhabitant  of  Norway,  Me.  (Smith)  ;  the  only  other  local- 
ities from  which  it  is  reported  are  Walpole  (Smith)  and  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
(Scudder) ;  Orono  (Femald),  Portland,  "rare"  (Lyman),  and  Hallo- 
well,  Me.  (Miss  Wadsworth) ;  the  vicinity  of  Boston  (numerous 
collectors),  Amherst  (Steams,  Marsh,  Scudder),  Holyoke  and  Granby 
(Scudder),  Springfield  (Dimmock)  and  Williamstown,  Mass.  (Scud- 
der) ;  Farmington  (Norton),  South  Windsor  and  New  Britain  (Scudder) 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Smith)  ;  and  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  (Hambly). 
It  is  nowhere  a  very  common  insect  in  New  England,  excepting  perhaps 
in  the  extreme  south.  Edwards,  however,  says  that  when  found  it  is 
abundant,  and  calls  it  "one  of  the  commonest"  butterflies  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  undoubtedly  a  local  species,  as  Edwards  states,  but  the  cause 
of  its  restriction  is  unknown. 

Oviposition-  In  but  a  single  instance  have  I  found  a  solitary  egg  of 
this  butterfly  ;  in  all  other  cases  they  have  been  piled  in  columns  varying 
from  two  to  nine  eggs,  the  average  of  those  I  have  seen  being  a  little 
over  four.  Very  often  several  columns  will  be  found  on  a  single  leaf, 
and  these  are  probably  laid  by  the  same  butterfly  at  one  alighting,  for  the 
columns  are  frequently  close  together,  separated  sometimes  by  scarcely 
more  than  the  width  of  an  egg.  They  are  almost  always  laid  upon  the 
under  surface  of  leaves,  though  occasionally  upon  the  stem  of  the  plant 
selected,  and  Edwards  says  upon  the  tendrils  of  the  hop.  They  gleam  in 
the  suD  like  dewdrops.     The  egg  hatches  in  four  or  five  days. 

Food  plants.  The  hop  (Humulus  lupulus),  elm  (Ulmus  americana), 
nettle  (Urtica),  and  false  nettle  (Boehmeria  cylindrica),  all  belonging  to 
the  Urticaceae,   are  probably  the  only  food  plants  of  this   larva,    hop 
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appearing  to  be  the  favorite.  Packard  gives  also  cutmnt,  and  French 
tnMwood  (TiJia)  as  food  plants,  plants  in  no  way  related  to  these,  but 
probably  by  error.  Ambrosia  has  also  been  published  as  a  food  plant, 
but  in  this  instance  Boehmeria  had  been  mistaken  for  it. 

The  larva  is  sometimes  destructive  to  hop  vines,  so  much  so  that  they 
have  received  a  soubriquet  in  the  fanning  districts,  of  which  we  have  made 
use.  "These  chrysaUds,"  says  Smith,  in  a  report  to  government  (Ent. 
boll.  Dep.  Agric,  iv  :  40)  "  are  known  to  growers  and  those  engaged  in 
hop-yards  as  '  hop-merchant«,'  and  according  as  the  color  of  the  metallic 
spots  [on  the  back}  is  go)den  or  silver,  so  will  the  price  of  hops  range 
high  or  low,  so  the  story  goes."      It  is  also  applied  to  P.  interrogationis. 

Habits  of  the  catarpUlar.  Although  the  egg  at  the  summit  of  a 
column  is  the  last  of  the  series  to  be  laid,  it  hatches  first  and  the  rest 
generally  follow  in  succession,  there  being  a  difference  of  many  hours ; 
all  the  caterpillars  emerge  on  the  same  side  of  the  column,  and  as 
they  escape  from  the  crown  of  the  egg,  the  column  when  emptied  (for 
they  do  not  eat  more  than  is  necessary  to  escape)  has  a  gentle  curve, 
tipped  slightly  in  one  direction  by  the  escaping  caterpillar.  Immediately 
it  is  out  of  the  egg,  the  caterpillar  is  long  enough  to  coil  twice  around  the 
interior  of  the  egg,  yet  was  coiled  but  once !  Sometimes,  after  eating  a 
hole  lai^  enough  to  escape  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar  will  rest  motionless 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  great  point  is  to  get  the  head  out ;  that  done, 
the  rest  glides  smoothly  enough ,  toppling  the  column  overhead.  I  watched 
once  the  last  one  of  a  column  make  his  entrance  into  the  world ;  first  he 
took  a  grand  tour  of  his  old  home,  spinning  a  thread  (as  they  always  do 
when  young)  all  the  way  ;  then  he  walked  to  the  top  of  the  leaning,  tot- 
tering tower,  peered  over  into  the  empty  crater  of  the  egg  at  the  summit, 
shuddered  visibly,  and  turned  cautiously  on  his  course,  now  with  winding 
and  then  with  direct  steps,  until  he  reached  the  lowest  egg,  when  be  stretched 
himself  to  the  utmost  and  fastened  a  thread  to  the  leaf  beyond,  to  which  he 
then  travelled.  An  hour  was  consumed  in  this  performance.  In  early  life 
the  caterpillars  eat  httle  roundish  holes  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  leaf, 
about  1.5  mm.  in  mean  diameter,  and  when  their  meal  is  over  rest  with 
their  tails  close  to  the  hole,  their  heads  toward  the  midrib. 

Although  a  number  are  usually  bom  on  the  same  leaf  and  several  in 
one  cluster,  and,  therefore,  for  at  least  a  part  of  its  life,  it  does  not  lack  com- 
panions, this  caterpillar  is  in  no  way  social,  but  strictly  solitary  from  birth  on. 
In  early  life  it  lives  without  concealment,  but  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Later  it  may  be  found  "concealing  itself  on  the  under  side  of  a 
leaf,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  drawn  together  by  silken  threads  suffi- 
ciently to  afford  a  protection  from  light  and  the  weather ;  from  this  cover 
the  larva  emerges  at  night  to  feed,  and  beginning  at  the  extremity  of  a 
leaf  consumes  it  evenly  across  until  not  enough  is  left  for  shelter,  when  it 
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betakce  itself  to  another  and  repeat*  the  same  process.  Owing  to  thie 
peculiarity,  this  species  is  eaaily  discovered,  as  the  bent  and  eaten  leai 
betrays  its  presence"  (Edwards).  Mr.  Edwards  found  that  it  first  shel- 
tered itself  very  shortly  after  reaching  its  third  larval  stage,  and  that 
it  effected  its  object  by  biting  off  the  principal  ribs  of  the  base  of  a 
leaf,  on  either  side  of  a  midrib,  after  the  manner  of  Vanessa  atalanta, 
and  was  thus  the  better  able  to  pull  the  sides  of  the  leaf  together.  But 
in  the  later  stages  the  ribs  were  not  bitten,  the  caterpillar  being  able  to 
draw  the  edges  together  without  that  precaution.  His  observations  were 
made  on  Boehmeria ;  with  the  elm,  a  more  refractory  leaf,  the  process  is 
slightly  different  (81  :d)  ;  the  caterpillar  bites  a  couple  of  channels  on 
either  side  the  leaf,  starting  from  a  centimetre's  distance  from  the  base 
and  cutting  obliquely  toward  but  not  to  the  midrib,  through  two  or  more 
of  the  ribs  ;  the  comers  of  the  flaps  thus  formed  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
leaf  are  then  fastened  together  by  a  few  strands  of  weak  silk,  rarely  extend- 
ing more  than  a  centimetre  and  a  half  beyond  the  comer.  The  rest, 
therefore,  flares  open  apically,  and  when  half  eaten  bears  some  resemb- 
lance to  a  saddle.  In  these  nests  one  never  finds  more  than  a  single 
inhabitant. 

Lifa  histoiy.  In  New  England  the  insect  is  double-brooded.  The 
butterflies  hibernate  and  appear  upon  the  wing  all  through  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  the  greater  part  of  May,  occasionally  into  June,  few  in 
number  and  generally  worn  and  faded ;  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  hop  and  elm  soon  after  their  budding ;  the  eggs  hatch  in 
four  or  five  days;  the  caterpillars  grow  rather  slowly,  the  chrysalis  state 
continues  from  seven  to  eleven  days,  and  they  begin  to  transform  to  but- 
terflies toward  the  end  of  June  ;  they  do  not  become  abundant  until  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  a  few  stragglers  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  mouth.  These  fly  throughout  August  and  later. 
The  eggs  are  again  laid  lat«  in  July  and  throughout  August,  and  the 
second  brood  begins  to  appear  about  the  25th  of  August ;  they  continue 
to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  evi- 
dently  hibernate  without  much  delay,  as  they  become  scarce  by  the 
end  of  the  month  and  are  rarely  seen  in  October.  In  one  instance 
some  late  caterpillars  I  found  in  Cambridge  on  nettle  changed  to  chrys- 
alis as  lat«  as  October  9,  and  the  butterfly  appeared  October  27. 

The  butterflies  of  the  first  brood  (i.e.,  first  from  eggs  of  the  same  sea- 
son) are  almost  always  of  the  form  dryas,  and  those  of  the  second,  which 
winter,  are  of  the  form  harrisii,  but  not  invariably.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Lintner  took  both  forms  on  July  24,  when  only  dryas  should  be  flying, 
and  I  have  several  times  taken  wintered  dryas  on  the  wing  about  Boston 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  as  late  as  the  19th,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague 
has  reared  dryas  (one  out  of  more  than  fifty)  from  caterpillars  found  in 
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August.     As   a  general  rule,   however,   the  spring  form  is  diyas,    the 
autumn  form  harrisii. 

Further  south,  the  species  is  triple-brooded.  "Tlie  hibernating  females 
deposit  their  eggs  last  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  the  first  brood  of  the 
butterflies  emerges  from  chrysalis  about  1st  June ;  but  should  the  weather 
be  cold  during  May  then  from  the  middle  to  last  of  June.  The  second 
laying  of  eggs  occurs  in  July,  betneen  15th  and  30th,  and  the  butterflies 
Irom  these  appear  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  And  the  third 
laying  occurs  in  September,  the  butterflies  therefrom  emerging  in  Octo- 
ber" (Edwards).  Tlie  first  brood  is  composed  of  dryas  only  "with  a 
single  exception  when  one  harrisii  male  emerged"'  the  second  of  both 
foTina,  and  the  third  of  harrisii  only. 

HabitB,  flight,  etc-  They  are  very  wary  insects  with  a  quick,  nervous 
flight,  yet  at  the  same  time  audacious  even  to  pugnacity,  darting  recklessly 
at  and  about  objects  in  the  air,  vainly  pursuing  even  passing  birds  or 
dragon  flies,  and  tussling  with  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
wings  are  almost  invariably  rubbed  and  ragged  in  a  short  time  aft«r 
ectosion.  "The  most  perverse  disregard  of  all  measures  of  safety," 
says  De  Garmo,  is  exhibited  by  comma. 

This  little  bntterfly  iiBoally  takes  his  pastime  towani  sunset,  when  only  now  aad 
then  a  patch  of  annllght  remains  among  the  shadows  of  trees,  eepeciall;  npon  some 
gate  post  or  the  Irunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  sidewalk.  When  disturbed  very  roughly  they 
will  take  a  zlzzag  trip  over  a  tree,  or  a  house  top.  or  a  fence,  and  often  without 
lighting  anywhere,  return  to  the  old  spot  within  six  Inches.  Many  times  I  have  put 
my  hand  ou  the  coveted  spot  and  had  the  little  Grapta  light  npon  tbem.  Sometimes 
they  will  light  npon  my  hat  or  the  uet  I  hold  In  my  hand,  evidently  entirely  nucon- 
sclouH  of  danger.  But  motion,  even  of  a  straw,  will  frighten  them  away.  This  pecu- 
liarity In  their  sense  of  danger  is  easily  explicable.  The  enemies  most  deadly  to  them 
are  the  birds.  These  attack  mostly  from  above,  and  always  on  the  wing.  They  use 
no  caution  In  securing  their  prey,  but  swoop  down  upon  them  at  great  velocity.  In 
all  m;  watching  I  have  never  seen  a  bird  take  a  butterfly  from  beneath.  The  pewee 
will  either  drop  like  lightning  from  Its  brancli  upon  the  prey,  or  If  the  prey  is  above 
It,  will  rise  to  an  altitude  above  the  prey  and  drop  down  upon  It.  Hence  Its  knowledge 
of  danger,  or  If  you  prefer  it,  its  organized  experience  of  danger,  is  all  from  aliove, 
and  from  something  In  rapid  motion.  From  beneath,  even  when  In  a  position  on  a 
penduions  flower  or  leaf  to  see  perfectly,  the;  can  be  approached  with  much  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  capture  (Trans.  Vass.  Br.  Inst. .  ii :  130}. 

Again  this  writer  says : — 

Often  the  little  comma  will  follow  a  much  larger  butterfly,  perhaps  the  aphrodite  or 
idalia,  now  under,  now  over  it,  In  swift  Elzzag  movements,  as  If  enjoying  It  bngely, 
while  receiving  no  attention  from  the  larger  specimen.  Sometimes  the  comma  will 
purane,  as  if  in  sport,  abeetle  or  a  wasp, — In  such  cases  keeping  a  good  distance  away, 
hut  contlnnlng  the  pursuit  for  some  rods.  Once  I  saw  a  comma  and  an  alope  rising 
high  In  the  ^r  together,  going  over  and  over  each  other  In  sportive  mood,  when  a 
pewee  bird  shot  swiftly  upon  the  alope  and  bore  it  otT.  The  little  comma  folded  Its 
wings  back  to  back,  and  in  half  the  time  I  am  taking  to  tell  it,  literally  dropped  to 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground,  recovered  its  wings  and  then  bid  in  a  thick 
evergreen  tree  close  by.  On  following  It,  It  seemed  unhurt,  but  greatly  alanned,  cease- 
lessly changing  Its  position  from  limb  to  limb,  and  Anally  getting  nnder  a  large  limb, 
aad  remaining  very  nearly  motionless  (Trans.  Vaes.  Br.  Inst.,  II;  IS4). 
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A  pair  of  them  may  o(i[«n  be  seen  perched  at  some  distance  apart,  sun- 
ning themselves  on  a  rock,  stone  wall,  or  dead  and  fallen  branches; 
suddenly  one  quits  its  station,  the  other  following  instantaneously ;  as  if 
electrified  by  a  common  impulse  they  dash  at  each  other,  dart  hither  and 
thither,  whirl  about,  and  then  as  suddenly  whisk  back,  each  to  its  own 
spot,  twist  about  in  a  final  flourish  of  satisfaction  and  quickly  resume  the 
gentle  fanning  of  their  wings.  It  "is  extremely  alert  and  restless,  flying 
swiftly  and  for  short  distances  only  ;  it  frequents  the  roads,  especially  in 
damp  places,  or  collects  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  creeks 
or  upon  damp  stones  by  the  forest  brooks,  not  in  clusters,  as  is  the  habit 
with  many  butterflies,  but  scattered  about  in  close  neighborhood  with  wings 
outspread  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun."  (Edw.  Butt.  N.  A.)  In 
the  Catskills  it  is  fomid  in  company  with  faunus,  on  the  Kanawha 
with  interrogationis,  but  greatly  outnumbering  the  latter,  according  to 
the  same  writer. 

When  resting,  whether  clinging  beneath  some  horizontal  surface,  or 
perched  head  downward  on  a  vertical  support,  the  wings  are  closed  back 
to  back,  the  front  pair  brought  well  forward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with 
the  body  of  135°,  and  to  expose  a  deep  notch  between  the  wings  fully  half 
way  to  their  base ;  the  antennae  are  held  like  stiff  rode  on  a  line  with  the 
slightly  lifted  front  part  of  the  body  and  diverge  about  20°.  When  rest- 
ing at  night,  the  clubtt  of  the  antennae  are  brought  side  by  side  barely  in 
front  of  the  wings,  and  the  front  wings  arc  not  thrust  so  far  forward  as  at 
other  times;  but  on  any  disturbance,  such  as  ajar  or  the  approach  of  a 
light,  a  match  for  instance  at  several  inches-  distance,  the  front  wings  are 
instantly  slipped  forward  to  their  usual  position  at  other  times. 

When  walking  up  a  vertical  surface,  as  seen  in  mounting  a  window 
pane,  the  wings,  held  in  the  same  attitude,  alternately  shut  and  open  through 
an  angle  varying  from  about  10°  to  45°,  the  antennae  divaricate  about 
100°,  and  the  legs  move  in  a  curious  order,  occasionally  varied  by  a  short 
step  disarranging  it,  as  follows  :  first  the  middle  leg  of  the  right  side,  then 
that  of  the  left  side,  followed  by  the  hind  leg  of  the  left  side  and  then  that 
of  the  right. 

Mr.  Edwards  gives  the  following  account  of  the  metamorphosis  of  this 
species  in  leaving  the  larval  for  the  pupal  stage  : — 

WheD  about  to  tranisfonn  It  xclcct^  a  convcuieot  place,  on  the  under  side  of  a  pro- 
JecthiKTock,  or  of  a  fence  rail,  or  of  a  weather  board  of  the  house,  or  the  midrib  of  a 
bop-leaf,  and  havlug  spun  a  little  button  of  pale  red  sllfa  flies  the  books  of  Its  anal 
legs  tUereinand  hnaga  Huapended,  head  downwards,  in  the  shape  of  a  fldh-hook.  and  Im- 
movable, for  the  Hpace  of  20-24  hours,  no  change  being  perceptible  except  In  the  color 
of  the  sktn  which  becomes  partly  transparent  and  loses  Its  dark  color,  owing  to  Its 
gratlual  parting  from  the  chrysalis  within.  Suddenly,  and  toaloohcr  on  without  any  pre- 
monitory symptom,  a  rent  takes  place  in  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  bead  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  chrysalU,  the  head  of  whicli  at  once  emerges.  By 
a  rapid  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  folds  of  the  abdomen,  the  larva  draws  the 
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skin  npw&rda  successively  <liitcoverliig  the  parts  of  the  fnlly  fonned  chrysalis,  aatll  at 
last,  and  in  ac&rcely  more  than  one  mlnnte  of  lime,  the  entire  ^liin  is  gatliered  about 
the  anal  feet.  It  now  benils  Itself  violently  to  clisensaj^c  the  end  of  the  chrysailS' 
wiiich  is  long,  pointed  and  hard,  furnished  witli  several  little  hooks,  meanwhile  retain- 
ing its  hold  of  the  skin  by  the  folds  of  its  atxJomcn.  until  after  a  severe  effort,  con- 
vulsively reaching  out  and  fectliig  In  all  directions  for  the  object  of  its  search,  it 
touches  the  hntton  of  silk  and  at  once  grasps  it  with  its  iioolu  and  fixes  them  in  it 
secnrely.  Then  by  a  twisting  motion  it  manages  to  d<sengaj;e  the  loose  skin,  which 
falls  to  the  groond,  anil  the  chrysalis  rests.     (Butt.  N.  Am.,  i.) 

Experimente  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  tlie  application  of  cold  to  the 
chrysalids  of  this  apecies  failwl  from  the  death  of  the  subjects. 

Parasites.  I  have  aever  met  with  any  hymenopterous  parasites  of  the 
caterpillar  and  find  none  on  special  record,  but  Mr.  J.  B.  timith  says  that 
"not  one  in  ten  ever  attains  the  butterfly  state"  on  account  of  parasites, 
and  adds  of  his  autumn  collection?  that  "the  chrysalids  I  collected  were 
one  and  all  infested."  Mr.  Howard  informs  me  the  parasites  were  the 
common  Pteromalus  vanessae  (89:3)-  Glypta  erratica  Cress.  (88:7) 
has  also  been  found  parasitic  on  this  butterfly  by  Dr.  Riley  ;  and  I  once 
reared  or  had  sent  me  a  Tachinid  fly  and  pujiarium  raised  from  this  spe- 
cies, but  the  fly  has  been  lost. 

Dflslderata.  The  accounts  of  the  northern  range  of  this  butterfly  are 
so  various,  perhaps  owing  to  its  localization,  that  careliil  statenients  of  its 
comparative  abunilance  are  needed  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  north 
of  New  England,  before  its  geographical  distribution  can  be  fiJly  under- 
stood. The  cause  of  its  localization  also  needs  investigation  and  more 
exact  statistics  are  requisite  in  order  to  detemiine  properly  the  history  of 
the  insect,  especially  the  duration  of  its  several  stages  and  the  question  of 
its  hibernation  in  the  chrysalis  state ;  but  of  most  interest  of  all  would  be 
an  enquiry  into  the  precise  relation  of  the  two  forms,  dryas  and  harrisii,  to 
the  two  broods ;  a  great  many  fiuther  statistics  on  this  point,  made  in  dif- 
ferent places,  are  highly  desirable.     What  dipterous  parasite  has  it? 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIONS.-POLTaONlA  COMMA. 


hnago. 
PI.3,  ng.  1.    P.  c.dryas  male,  both  surfaces. 
3.    P.  c.  barrlsM  male,  both  surfaces. 
i.    P.  c.  dryas   female,  lower  sur- 


FLM,H«.l8.    Plaiu. 

19,  SO.    Column  of  eggs. 
CatHTpaiar. 
PI.  T4,flg.38.    Side  view,  colored. 

.    Front  view  of  bead  in  final  stage. 

Nest. 
.    Dermal appeu<lageo[lH)i1y,ataget. 
ChrytaiU. 
PU  88,  fig.  27.    OuUlne  of  head  from  in  front. 
Sa,  30.    Outline   of    mesothoracic 
tul>ercle«. 

39, 46.    Side  view,  cotored. 
47.    Side  view,  outline. 
46.    Donal  view,  outline. 


7.  P.  chanisii  female,  lower  sur- 
face. 

33:14.  Hale  abdominal  appendages. 

38:10.  Neuration. 

61 :  IB.  P.c.  dryas.  outline  bind  wing. 

90.  P.  c  harrisU.ontilnehlDdwing. 

PI.  aO,  fig.  S.    Dlalribution  in  North  America. 
^ :  7.    Oiypta  erratica,  ■  parasite. 
89  :  3.    Pteromalus  vaneasae,  a  parasite. 
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POLTCK>NIA.  SATTRtrS.— Tha  wandering  comma. 

Vanema  aotirrut  Strcck.,  C»t.  Am.  macro-  polygonia  satyrus  harsyas. 

lep.,  181  (1878).  «rapMmar»i/a»Edw..TniM.Am.ent.goc, 

ffr^(OM(F-N*Edw.,Hev.wt.dmn).Lep.,  „,.  jg  ,,870);  Butt.  N.  A.,  II,  pi.  Or.pt.  3. 

™  (1884).  jg^  B-S(187B). 

POLYOONIA  SATYUrs  SATYRUB.  NgmphoUg  mar»y<a  Kirb.,  8yn.  cM.  Lep., 

(/nipta  satyrua  Edw.,  Tr«M.  Am.  onL  hoc,  9*8  (1871). 

il :  87*  <1888) ;   Butt.  N.  A.,  i,  pi.  Grttpl*  6,  Poluffonia  manj/ag  Scudd.,  Bull,  Buff.  aot. 

flgt.1-4  (1673);— H.  Edn-.,  Psccuast  Lep.,  II:  iiaUsc,  li:Sfi3  (187a). 

8-9  (1678).  V'ineasa  latyrut  var.  niar«jr<i«  Streck.,  Cat. 

JVjmyiAo/(»  satjfrus  Kirb.,  8yu.  est-  Lep.,  Am,macrolep.,131  (1878). 

016  (16T3).  ■,■  Hirsfu  Is  uaknonn  In  the  east,  utd  in 

Ffilygonia  satgrui  @cudd.,  Bull.  Buff.  gov.  tbererorcnol  described  below. 
liat.8c,ll:  233(1876). 

Ab  wben  Zepbyr  bidi 
A  little  breeze  t«  creep  between  lie  fwiH 
Of  oreteeg  bulterfllee. 

KKKTS.—Endfmton. 

Imago  (14:1,  H).  He&d  covered  with  long  ferrugiDODs  and  olivaceous  b^n. 
the  Utter  predominating  along  tbe  middle,  the  former  at  the  sideH.  mingled  next  tbe 
outer  ba8eH  of  tbe  antennae  with  yellow  liairs;  behind  tbc  eyes  a  fringe  of  mlngletl 
feiTUKinous.  dusky  turnijtinous  and  yellow  scales.  Sides  of  palpi  pale  buff  on  the 
banal  halt  with  scattered  ferniKinous  hairs,  tbe  apical  Joint  dark  ferruginons,  extend- 
ing basewarti  in  a  tongue  along  tbe  upper  part  ot  the  middle  joint  as  far  as  the  eye. 
tbe  upper  edge  nevertheless  bulf,  and  a  line  along  the  inferior  edge  of  tbe  fringe 
ferruginonH;  antoimac  black-brown  above,  feebly  flecked  with  scattered,  dull,  pale 
scales,  naked  and  testaceous  along  the  Inner  aide,  beneath  white  in  triangnlar  patches, 
as  long  as  the  joints,  having  their  apices  at  the  tips,  or  only  on  basal  lialf,  the  apical 
black-brown ;  cinb  black-brown  above,  more  abundantly  and  distinctly  flecked  witb 
yellow,  white  and  ferruginous  scales,  within  and  beneath  naked,  bright  castaneons. 
all  of  the  la.><t  three  Joints  nake<l.  lutcous.  Tongue  luteous  at  t>ase.  with  the  sIdeK 
Infuscated.  beyond  blackish  laterally. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  silky  oiivaceons  and  greenlsh-gra;  hairs,  beneath  with 
mingled  yellowish  white  and  pale  fermglnons  hairs,  the  latter  predominating.  Fore 
legs  with  similar  balrs.  but  also  rlotbcd  with  velvety  black  scales  down  the  middle, 
and  with  pale  buffanti  silvery  white  scales  on  the  sides;  other  femora  heavily  clothed 
with  mingled  tawny  and  dark  femiginous  scales,  flecked  with  pale  scales  of  various 
tluts,  and  especially  often  fringed  with  a  line  of  yellow  scales  along  tbe  lower  inner 
edge;  tibiae  and  tarsi  uniform  pale  buff.  Spines,  spurs  and  claws  castaneons.  the 
last  deepest:  |>aronychia  pale  cantaneous ;  palvlllns  black. 

Wings  alKive  rattier  light  f  ulvons  orange,  deepening  toward  the  b«se,  marlLed  with 
black  and  fuscous  or  fn^co-fermglnous.  Fore  wings  with  tbe  upper  portion  of  tbe 
outer  border  slightly  concave,  the  subcostal  dentation  distinctly  less  than  rectangular, 
that  at  the  tip  of  tlie  lower  iue<llan  nervule  hardly  less  prominent,  sometimes  not  more 
than  rectangular,  the  whole  onter  maniln  distinctly  crenulate.  Tbe  cottal  edge  U 
indistinctly  yellow,  rather  inconspicuously  Interrupted  with  black  on  the  basal  half. 
In  the  cell  and  the  Interspaces  below  It  are  black  spoLs,  which  exactly  repeat  those  of 
P.  comma,  excepting  those  of  tbe  lower  median  interspace,  tbe  onter  of  which  Li 
usually  rectangular  In  form,  and  the  inner,  at  the  extreme  Itase.  larger  and  more  dis- 
tinct than  In  comma,  where  It  often  is  almost  al>sent ;  here  It  is  sometimes  almost  a- 
large  as  that  below  it.  The  outer  dark  maigin  is  precisely  as  in  comma,  exccfiting 
that  it  Is  nearly  obscured  by  grayish  below  the  lower  median  nervnle.  or  at  least 
below  the  middle  of  tbe  meillo-subnicillan  interspace.  The  markings  at  tb«  apex  of 
the  wings,  witliin  the  dark  border,  are  also  exactly  as  in  comma,  eiceptiiig  thai  tbe 
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likiiil  depeDdIng  froia  the  costa,  midivsy  between  the  apex  of  the  tell  and  the  tip  of 
the  ivlnf;,U  darker  remiginDUR,  decidedly  futicous  or  even  blackish.  On  the  lower  half 
of  the  wini!  there  are  sometlmeit  no  markings  Junt  within  the  border,  excepting  a 
duHky,  more  or  le.is  femiglnoatt.  triangular  spot  with  blurred  edges,  in  the  middle  of 
the  outer  lialf  of  the  inedio-anbmediaii  Interspace,  and  faint  triangular  lonules  seated 
on  the  dark  margin,  scarcel;  paler  than  the  ground;  but  these  tunnies  are  uhubH; 
(Ustlnctly  paler,  and  following  them  on  llie  inner  side  lUcre  are  often  some  deep  ferru- 
^ous  QecklngH.  forming,  with  the  dusky  spot  below,  a  ferruginous  cloud.  Toward 
the  base  of  the  wing  the  orange  becomes  much  deeper  and  warmer,  and  at  the  extreme 
base  Is  somewhat  Infnscated;  along  the  lower  margin  It  is  more  or  less  obscured  by 
grayish  fnscons ;  fringe  as  in  comma.  Hind  wings  with  the  outer  border  considerably 
crenulate.  the  dentation  of  the  upper  median  nervule  twice  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely 
tapering,  rounded  at  the  tip,  especially  at  the  upper  comer;  the  costal  projection  con- 
siderable, strongly  rounded;  the  upper  Nubcostal  rectangular.  Three  distinct  black 
spots  in  the  basal  half  of  the  wing;  one  an  oblique,  transverse  bar  depending  from 
the  middle  of  the  uosta  and  reaching  the  middle  subcostal  nervule.  followed  above 
by  a  slightly  paler  tint  to  the  wing:  au  obliquely  transverse  bar  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  lower  subcostal  and  upper  half  of  the  sabcosto-niedian  interspace,  par- 
allel to  the  first,  and  with  Its  outer  margin  sometimes  almost  contlnuons  with  the 
Inner  mai^n  of  the  Itrst.  but  ordinarily  removed  inward  by  half  Its  width ;  the  third 
a  triangular  patch  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  upper  median  Interspace,  occasionally 
followe<]  towanl  the  base  by  an  obscure  grimy  extension  which  loses  itself  In  the  con- 
siderable Infuscation  of  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  outer  marglu  of  the  wing  has  a 
dark  border  of  the  same  width  as  that  of  the  costal  margin,  deepest  within,  but  not 
nearly  so  dark  as  on  the  fore  wings,  being  tiisco-terruglDOiis  at  darkest  and  sometimes 
merely  ferruginous,  its  outer  half  more  or  less  obscured  by  gray  or  pale  tawny;  it  Is 
followed  within.  In  the  heaviest  marked  specimens,  by  a  similar  but  more  cloudy  belt 
united  with  it  at  the  costal  extremity  and  separated  from  it  by  a  series  of  laterally 
connected,  lll-deflned,  palelnnnies.Kenerally  clearer  than  the  ground  color  of  the  wing, 
sometimes  reduced  to  small,  pale  spots,  roundish  in  the  upper,  transverse  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  wing:  fringe  much  as  In  fore  wing. 

Beneath,  varying  from  dark  to  light  brown  on  the  basal  half,  more  or  less  ashen 
gray,  especially  In  the  S .  on  the  outer  half,  the  whole  often  tinged  strongly  in  the  i 
with  dull  olivaceous.  Fure  wingt  with  tlie  position  of  the  markings  and  their  general 
tone  and  value  precisely  as  In  comma  (the  sexes  ililTerlng  also  as  there),  excepting  that 
the  linear  streaks  in  the  cell  are  more  decidedly  longitudinal,  almost  completely  parallel 
to  the  snbcostal  nervnre,  with  scarcely  any  obliquity,  the  lower  of  the  two  outer  ones 
unmanned  and  Independent,  often  obscure,  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  hind  vingt.  Including  the  central  silvery  comma,  the  only  dis- 
tinction lying  In  the  less  vivid  variegation  of  the  colours  in  satynis,  the  more  distinctly 
black-edged  margin  of  the  basal  field  and  in  the  ^  the  more  fre^inent  and  pervading 
yellow  ground  tints. 

Abdomen  above  black  with  tawny  scales  and  hairs ;  l>eneath  of  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  under  sarfaceof  the  wings.  Appendages  of  the  male  (33  :H2)  :  upper  organ  exactly 
IS  In  comma;  clasps  fnlly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  broadest  below,  the  angles  well 
rounded.  thenpperiHisterlor  angle  produce<ltoasmaU,triangular,  incurved  lobe,  almost 
pointed  at  the  tip;  basal  process  of  upper  margin  very  similar  to  that  of  comma  but 
its  apical  half  bent  downward  at  a  stronger  angle. 


Length  of  tore  wings,., 


Described  trum  6  j  3f. 
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Suffused  vaiiety  (OrapW  ninr^aa  wir.  EUw.,  Butt.  N.  A.,  II,  pi.  firaptfl  3,  ttgo. .'.,  (!). 
Mr.  Edwttrdx  flgurex  a  eattiiacd  example  roUed  by  Mr.  Baron,  of  Navarro,  Cal.  The 
upper  surface  sbnws  all  the  tlnrk  spots  of  the  disc  of  the  vrlngs  nin  together  aiiil 
beclonijed.  that  on  the  front  wings  with  a  central  fulvous  patch;  while  the  dark  mar- 
gin Is  broa<lenc<l  and  also  beclouded,  at  least  on  the  front  wings.  Beneath,  the 
front  wings  have  a  very  broa<l.  paler  band  parallel  to  the  general  counie  of  the 
onter  marfrin,  and  more  or  less  shot  with  smoky  brown,  and  darker  parts  beyond  the 
bands,  deepest  next  the  band,  an  the  band  Is  also  lightest  on  the  margins.  The  hind 
wings  are  almost  uniform  with  faint  marbling  and  broadly  Infuscated  veins,  the  trans- 
veme  streaks  being  qiilte  obliterated.     The  discal  silvery  spot  In  normal. 

CaterpUlar.  Latt  atagr.  (74:33).  Head  black,  angnlar,  with  a  spiny  tubercle  at 
each  of  the  upper  angles;  body  hlack,  with  a  broad,  greenish  white,  dorsal  .-itrlpe,  which 
on  the  anterior  segments  is  clouded  with  black;  on  eaeh  segment,  on  this  stripe,  is  a 
fine  V-shaped,  black  mark,  having  its  angle  at  the  dorsal  spine;  an  infrastlginatal 
greenish  white  line.  Dorsal,  laterodorsal,  and  infrastlgmatal  spines  greenish  white: 
laterostlgmatal  spines  black ;  the  sptnules  of  all  the  spines  concolorous,  excepting  that 
those  near  the  tip  of  the  pale  spines  are  blackish  (adapted  from  Stretch). 

Mr.  H.  Edwards  found  in  California  little  variation  in  the  caterpillar,  "  the  mark- 
ings .  .  .  being  remarkably  constant  in  every  instance."  Mr.  Mead,  on  the  contrary, 
found   much  variation  in  Colorado. 

ChiTsalla  (83 :  41,  42).  "  Fawn  colored,  with  a  few  darker  markings  Irregularly 
placed"  (H.  Edwards),  especially  nest  the  Inner  margins  of  the  wing  covers,  and  on 
the  abdomen ;  the  base  of  the  wings  Is  sometimes  obscurely  darker  than  the  tip.  tlie 
two  separated  by  an  oblique  line  extending  from  the  apical  wing  tubercle  to  the  middle 
of  the  antennae,  the  surface  being  slightly  angulated  along  this  line;  on  the  abdomen, 
a  distinct,  dark,  sometimes  black,  stlgraatal  band,  bounded  above  by  the  upper  edges 
of  the  stigmata,  below  by  the  Infrastlgmatal  tubercles,  darkest  below  and  in  Its  con- 
tinuation on  the  sides  of  the  cremaster;  a  slender,  clearer,  dorsal  tine,  and  from  the 
fourth  segment  backward  a  aeries  of  clouded  oblUiiie  stripes  from  the  laterodorr-sl 
tubercles  tiackward  and  Inwanl ;  the  tips  of  these  tubercles  and  all  the  suprastlgmatal 
series  paler  than  the  ground ;  the  metathoraclc  and  tlrst  two  abdominal  tubercles  of  the 
laterodorsal  series  "  silver,  the  posterior  with  a  trace  of  gold  "  (H.  Edwards) ;  mesono- 
tal  tnlDcrcle  high,  compressed,  fully  as  high  as  broad,  nearly  aa  high  anteriorly  as 
posteriorly,  and  shaped  generally  much  as  In  Interrogatlnnls.  Fourth  abdominal 
laterodorsal  tubercles  regularly  conical,  about  as  high  as  broad,  much  larger  than  the 
others.  Ocellar  tubercles  conical,  the  curve  of  their  separation  exactly  as  In  Interro- 
gatlonls.     Length,  21  mm ;  height  at  mesonotal  tubercle,  S-.T  mm. 

Difitribntloil  (20;  1).  Tfae  home  of  thie  butterfly  is  in  the  weat, 
where  it  ranges  through  the  Cordilleras  from  Crow's  Nest  (Geddes)  in 
the  north  to  New  Mexico  (Edwards)  in  the  south,  and  from  the  eastern 
foothills, — Clear  Creek  and  Platte  Canons,  Col.  (Snow) — to  the  Pacific  ; 
along  this  coast  it  is  recorded  from  Santa  Clara  Co.  (Stretch)  and  Men- 
docino Co.,  Cal.  (Baron,  Butler)  to  Oregon  and  San  Juan  and  Vancou- 
ver's Islands  (H.  E<lward8).  Within  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered 
also  in  the  cast,  first  by  T.  L.  ^Vlead,  who  recognized  it  at  sight  from  his 
acquaintance  with  it  in  Colorado,  and  who  captured  a  pair  of  specimens 
(the  only  ones  seen  in  a  month's  coUectmg)  in  July,  1874,  at  Cameron 
Lake,  a  little  north  of  Fort  Hope,  Ont. ;  next  a  couple  were  raised  by 
C.  W.  Pearson  in  June,  XHlh,  from  caterpillars  taken  at  Chateauguay 
Basin,  fifteen  miles  south  of  ^lontreal,  where  J.  G.  Jack  has  since  taken 
a  specimen  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  has  also  found  it  at  Ottawa,  and  lastly  a  single 
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male  was  found  by  W.  \V.  Hill  at  Fentona,  I^ewiB  Co.,  N.  Y.  in  August, 
1876.  No  additional  captures  have  been  reported  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Doubtless  it  must  occur  in  much  of  the  intervening  region,  prob- 
ably along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It«  discovery  by  Mr,  Pearson  is  the  only  warrant  for  its  introduction  at 
this  place.  It  will  probably  be  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  New 
England. 

Food  plant>  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  stinging  nettle,  on  which  it 
has  been  found  both  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Stretch,  H.  f^wards)  and  in 
Canada  (Pearson).  Mr.  W.  H.  f^wards  writes  that  it  has  also  been 
taken  on  Azalea.  Mr.  Edwards  has  shown  me  a  drawing  by  Mr.  BaruB 
indicating  that  the  caterpillar  draws  the  leaves  of  nettle  together  as 
P.  comma  doee,  and  probably  by  the  same  methods. 

Histoiy,  etc.  The  data  for  any  history  of  this  insect  are  very  meagre. 
We  only  know  that  the  caterpillar  is  to  be  found  in  June,  the  butterfly  in 
Julv,  and  that  the  chrysalis  state  lasts  at  this  season  about  a  fortnight,  the 
caterpillars  reared  by  Mr.  H.  Edwards  on  the  Pacific  coast  changing  to 
chrysalids  between  June  20  and  2li,  and  emei^ing  July  4-18  ;  while  the 
cateqiillars  obtained  by  Mr.  Pearson  near  Montreal,  changed  July  1,  and 
the  butterflies  emerged  July  13-1.5.  The  only  dates  of  capture  of  the 
butterfly  are  April  2  in  California  (Osten  Sacken),  June  24  in  Colorado 
(Mead),  July  9  and  21  in  Utah  (Putnam,  Packard),  July  22  in  Ontario 
(Mead)  and  August  1  in  New  York  (Hill).  Whether  the  insect  is  single 
or  double  brooded  is  therefore  altogether  uncertain,  the  absence  of  dates  of 
a  second  brood  in  no  way  disproving  it,  since  the  butterfly  must  certainly  be 
on  the  wing  at  the  season  at  which  a  second  brood  should  appear.  The 
butterfly  undoubtedly  hibernates,  as  Osten  Sacken's  capture  shows.  The 
dimorphism  of  the  species  was  suggested  by  me  as  "very  likely"  in  1875, 
and  proven  by  the  breeding  experiments  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Baron  of  California 
(Edw.  Butt.  N.  A.,  ii,  Grapta  3  p.  [4]).  Mr.  IMwards  had  urged 
i^inst  it  that  the  two  forms  did  not  fly  over  the  same  territory,  and  indeed 
until  now  P.  s.  marsyas  is  known  only  from  the  Pacific  coast.  No  account 
has  therefore  been  given  of  it  here,  ae  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  that  region.  Tlie  butterfly  flies  in  company  with  its  congeners, 
in  the  west  with  silcnus,  in  the  eatit  with  prugne  and  faunus.  The  only 
notice  of  its  flight  is  by  Mr.  Mead,  who  says  his  Ontario  specimens  were 
taken  at  a  patch  of  milk-weed,  and  that  after  the  first  was  secured  the 
other  was  very  wild,  "frequently  flying  far  into  the  woods,  and  then  after 
a  few  moments  returning  to  the  patch  of  milk-weeds." 

Pteromalus  pupanim  (89: 1,  "2.)  has  been  raised  from  this  insect,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  H.   Edwanls. 

DoBideimta.     In  New  England  search  shouhl  be  made  for  this  butterfly 
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m  the  north.  It  is  especially  probably  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  White 
MouDtain  district.  The  history  of  the  butterfly  after  July  is  an  absolute 
blank  at  preaent,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  egg,  or  the  larval  habits,  and 
scarcely  anything  of  any  distinctive  [feculiarities  of  the  butterfly.  A 
knowledge  of  its  range  in  the  middle  of  North  America  (north  of  our  line, 
probably)  is  highly  desirable. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTIlATIO\f).—P<>LYIJO\tA   SATYRUS. 

Caterpillar.  Imago. 

Plate  74,  eg.  33.    Mostly  domal  view.  Plate  14,  tig.  1.    Male,  bulb  iturfiices. 

Chrytatis,  14.    Female,  under  surface. 

Plate  83,  Sg.  41.    Sldevletv.  33:33.    Male,  Bbdamlnalappendages. 

43.    Front  view  In  outline.  General. 

Plate  20,  flg.  1.  Distribution  In  North  Auierlna. 

GROUP   11  (projtne). 

Autennae  nsuall)'  with  SS  Joints  (faunuH  41)  ;  siibcoKtal  dentation  of  margin  of  iiinil 
wings  very  prominent.  Kggs  generally  laid  singly  on  upper  surfaces  of  leaves.  Mark- 
ings of  caterpillars  generally  disposed  In  dorsal  maHses  or  blotches;  always  liviug 
solitary  and  exposed  on  under  surfaces  of  leaves.  Chrysalis  with  ocellar  tubercles 
snbcjtindrtcat,  obliquely  truncate,  the  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdomlDsl  scc- 
ment  not  strikingly  larger  than  the  others. 

Si'Kc'iKs-  fannaa,  graolUa,  piogne. 

POLTOOHIA  PAUNUS.— The  grem  comma. 


(frapta/aunua  Edw.,  Froc.  Acad.  oat.  ec.  i'i>/{Vi>ni(i/au«u«Scudd.,8yst.  rev.  Amer. 

Philad,,1882:222-aa8(18e2);Proc.Entoui.80c.  butt.,   10  (1872);  Butt.,  186-187,  Bga.  64.  126 

Pbllad.,  1:   1S2-181    (18t(2| ;   Butt.    N.  A.,  i.  (1881). 

Graptal,  flgB.  W  <1870);  Can.ent.,xlx:  3-4  Grapta  prognei    Goage,  Can.   nat,,W,2T8 

(1887) ;— Llntn.,  Proc  Entom.  boc.  Philad.,  ill :  (1840). 

67(1864);— CauK.,  Can.ent.,  vll:  4M0(1S76);  Grapta  c-argenleum  Belt,  Traus.  Nova  Sc. 
—French,  Rep.  Ins.  III.,  vll;  102(1878);  Butt.  inat.  nat.  sc,  ll:S»«l  (1868f). 
eaat.  U.S.,  18T-18S,  flg.  52  (1886);- Middl.,  Vane$sa  i^^buni  Streck.,Cat.  Am.  macro- 
Rep.  Ina.  HI., X ;  84  (1881) ;— Fern..  Butt,  Me.,  lep.,  I3W-130  (1878). 

64-86,  flgs.  n-18  (1884);— Mayn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  PapUio Abb.,  Draw.  Ins.  Ga.   Brit. 

IS,  pi.  S.flg9.  U,Ua(ie86).  nina.,  vl:30,%.0. 

FaReaaa/aunu8Klrb.,Syn.  catal.  Lep.,18S  Figured  by  Glover,  Ul.  If.  A.  Lep.,  pl.  38, 

(1871)  flg- 12,  ined. 

Nymphaiis  faunug  Klrh.,Sfn. catal.  Lep.,  [NotPap.proKneCram.,norGrapt*c-argPti- 

648  (1871).  tenm  KIrli.,  nor  Pap.  <yall>um  Linn.] 

Vulcl  le  paptllou  Faune 
Solr  et  jauue. 
Gerard  he  Nerval. 

Imago  (3:2,6;  14:3),  Heatl  covered  above  behind  the  antennae  with  olivaceous 
hairs ;  In  front  with  mingled  black,  whitish  and  dusky  ferruginous  ones :  outside  of  the 
base  of  the  antennae  a  slight  tuft  of  yellowish  white  hairs;  the  sides  of  the  head 
tiehind  the  eye  with  mingled  whitish,  very  pale  olivaceous  aud  dusky  scales;  palpi  on 
basal  half  of  outer  side  dull  white,  very  prettily  variegated  with  scattered  black  and 
dark  ferruginous  scales,  the  latter  becoming  more  frequent  toward  the  middle  and 
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alinnir't  exclusively  Ailing  the  aplral  hftlf  of  tile  pAlpns,  mnnietlnieH  and  espeeiallj  in  the 
J  >o  strongly  iiifUMcatert  as  to  he  nearly  black;  the  superior  fringe  of  the  niliidie  joint 
is  blacklRli,  nhlte  at  the  apex;  the  Inferior  fringe  In  n-hite,  but  bnneath  eiteriorly 
thpre  l8  a  line  of  black  scales  which  sun>BH8  tlie  white  ones  a  little :  the  long,  scattered 
hairs  an  the  sides  of  the  palpns  are  femiginons.  Antennae  hlacklxta  above,  naked  and 
iDteous  beneath  Inwardly;  exteriorly  with  a  iiarmw.  contimious  stripe  of  pnre 
white,  expanding  towartl  the  npper  snrfsce  on  tlu'  basal  half  of  each  joint;  clnh 
•tinillar  to  tlie  stalk,  bnt  more  or  less  flecked  with  ivhltc  at  the  base,  beneath  much 
Infnscateil  and  with  the  apical  2-4  joints  more  or  less  conspicnously  Inteoun.  thongh 
sometimes  soniewhnt  Infuacated  at  their  liases.  Tongne  Inteo-fnscons.  Inteoas  at  hnse 
and  tip.  the  sides  everywhere  blackish,  excepting  at  tip. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  greenish  tawny  liairs,  l>eneath  with  hoary  tipped, 
brownish,  vlnons  halr?i.  with  a  few  lntermtiigle<l  hoary  oncH,  Fore  legH  with  a  broad, 
black  stripe  down  tlie  front,  narrowly  edged  on  tlie  outer  side  and  occasionally  a  very 
little  on  the  Inner  with  whitish  or  very  pale  yellowish ;  the  lateral  fringe  of  mingled 
boary  and  vinous  hairs :  femora  of  other  lego  blackish,  coiisplcuonsly  flecked,  espec- 
ially on  the  npper  half,  with  whitish  or  yellowish  scales,  Jnst  liefore  the  estreme  tip 
annnlate  with  yellowish ;  re»t  of  legs  very  pale  bnfT  or  pale  clay  brown,  the  extreme 
base  of  tibiae  slightly  blackish  at  base;  spines  dark  castaneous.  darkest  on  the  tibiae; 
•ipnrs  luteo-castaneons,  becoming  dark  reddish  at  tip ;  claws  and  paronychia  nearly 
anlfonn  dark  castaneons,  the  former  blackish  at  tip ;  pnlvlllns  black. 

Wings  above  bright  fnlvous  orange,  considerably  tinged,  especially  on  basal  half, 
with  cinnanioneous  In  the  $ ,  paler  and  wasbeil  with  ochraceons  in  the  $ ,  Fore  afaga 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  onter  border  slightly  concave,  the  dentation  nearly  rec- 
tangular; that  at  tip  of  lower  median  nervule  rather  prominent,  well  ronnded;  onter 
margin  strongly  crenniate.  The  dark  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  located  precisely 
IS  In  F.  comma,  bnt  they  are  sometimes  a  little  heavier,  the  two  spots  in  the  cell  gen- 
erally touch  each  other  and  are  sometimes  slightly  blended;  the  darker  markings  of 
the  outer  lialf  of  the  wing  are  tinged  more  or  less  distinctly  with  a  dark  maroon 
brown,  often  slightly  obscured  by  a  clnnamoneour,  or  rnddy  hue;  the  extreme  outer 
border,  especially  In  the  female,  is  usually  very  narrowly  edgiil  with  a  grayish  bloom 
of  dull,  pale,  dingy,  greenish  scales;  fringe  blackish  brown,  interrupted  broadly  with 
white  Id  the  Interspaces.  Hitul  wingt  (61:21)  with  the  costal  border  more  sinuate 
than  In  the  other  species,  the  outer  lionier  strongly  erennlste,  the  tail  of  the  npper 
median  nervule  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  liroailer  at  tip  than  at  base;  the  projec- 
tion at  the  tip  of  the  npper  snltcostal  neri'ule  large  and  broad.  Including  the  ni)d<lle 
sDbcustal  nervule,  crenulate  at  tip;  that  at  the  tower  angle  quite  large  and  well 
ronnded.  The  costal  border  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervule  mostly  griseous.  a 
dnsky,  blackish,  quadrate  spot  crossing  the  middle  of  the  Interspace,  often  obscured 
by  the  general  tint ;  the  basal  two-sevenths  of  the  upjier  sulK'oslal  interspace  occupied 
by  a  black  spot,  having  a  straight  exterior  border,  at  the  very  base  of  the  interspace 
sometimes  grlseouH  or  even  slightly  femiglnons ;  another  transverse,  subovate,  blacit 
spot  occupies  the  upper  half  of  the  nervule  closing  the  cell  and  the  nervules  above  as 
far  as  the  subcostal  nervure ;  It  Is  generally  narrower  and  sometimes  obscure  above : 
the  bases  of  the  tivo  median  Interspaces  are  occupied  by  black,  the  upper  one  alway.i 
ilistliictly.  the  lower  sometimes  obscurely,  and  without  reaching  so  far  toward  the 
border  of  the  wing ;  in  the  upper  median  interspace  the  patch  Is  about  one-half  as  long 
ta  broad ;  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  Is  margined  broadly  like  the  fore  wings  with 
blackish  ferruglnons,  deepening  sometimes  Into  black  and  limited  by  a  transverse  series 
of  rather  small.  Irregular,  roundish,  <tull  ochraccous  spots,  but  the  dark  color  extends 
also  contlnnonsly  past  these  spots,  becoming  more  and  more  femiglnons  but  still  dusky 
as  far  again  toward  the  liase  of  the  wing,  whore  it  terminates  in  a  vaguely  defined  line 
snbparallel  to  the  outer  border;  the  extreme  outer  iKirder  Is  e<lged.  rather  more  broadly 
than  In  the  fore  wings,  and  more  distinctly  In  tlie  ^  than  in  the  S ,  with  a  grayish  bloom. 
in  which  the  scales  are  more  brightly  tinged  aud  occasionally  enlivenetl  with  tawuy. 
Fringe  nmch  as  In  the  fore  winiis. 
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Beneath,  grayiuli  brown,  sreatly  varleitntfil,  nmre  so  tliaii  in  ai).v  otliur  s|i(.-c)oh  of 
Polj'gonla.  Tlic  banal  lialF  <if  thu/orr  trinyg  l»  s  little  darker  tliaii  the  apical  lialf.  and 
at  lt»  outer  limit  becomes  develojieil — alwaya  in  the  ^ .  usually  Iti  the  $ , — into  a  much 
darker  colored  idcmUI  baud  whose  exterior  border  only  han  a  Uetltiite  outline;  thia 
pattHCH  from  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  costal  nervurc  in  a  shallow  cune.  opening 
ontwanl,  t^i  tltc  base  of  the  i4trait;ht  portion  of  the  upper  median  nervule,  Just  previous 
to  reaching  which  It  in  gGnerally  blurred ;  from  tblH  polut  It  crosBCH  the  upper  median 
interspace  In  a  stralcht  line  and  theu  passes  iu  auother  shallow  curve,  opening  outward 
and  backward,  and  sometimes  lutemipted  at  the  nerviiloB.  to  a  little  before  the  middle 
of  the  inner  margin ;  the  band  Is  blacli  uext  this  exterior  niart^n  but  speetllly  l>ccomes 
dark,  fnllginouw  brown ;  above  the  cell  the  band  has  also  a  distinct  lutorfor  margin, 
striking  tbc  subcostal  nervure  at  the  base  of  Its  second  branch,  and  Is  followed  inte- 
riorly by  an  ashen  patch  becoming  brownish  yellow  In  the  cell;  In  the  cell  arc  three 
brownish  plunibeons.obllijnc  streaks,  the  ba^al  one  black  cdgp<l.  parallel  to  the  itnbcos- 
tftl  uervnru.  renting  upon  tlic  median  nervure  close  to  the  base  and  directed  toward  the 
second,  which  Is  slightly  arcuate,  on  a  llncwlthtbeprevious  but  always  separated  from 
It  by  a  little  space,  de|)ending  from  the  subcostal  nervure.  Just  within  its  flrstdlvarlca- 
tlon;  the  third,  edged  with  blaek  only  occa.slonally  or  partially.  Is  seated  npon  the 
median  nervure  Jnst  within  its  Hrst  divarication  and  has  Its  Inner  edge  on  a  line  with 
the  outer  edge  of  the  second.  w*ith  which  It  becomes  sometimes  partially  confluent  and 
often  has  its  outer  Iwrdcr  more  or  less  blended  in  the  mesial  band;  from  the  flntt 
Inferior  subcostal  to  the  lower  meilian  ncrvnte  there  is  a  snbniarginal  series  of  black 
Innnles,  which  liavc  become  so  blended  as.  on  account  of  the  excision  of  the  wing,  to 
form  one  continuous  lunule  with  creuulalc  interior  l)ur<1cr.  Itroadest  in  tlie  upper  median 
lnters|iace  and  diminishing  toward  either  end.  which  is  very  largely  'ille<l  with  rather 
pale,  dull  green,  scarcely  connected  lunulcs;  connected  with  this  series  there  Is  a  double, 
greenish  spot  In  the  medlo-submcdlan  Interspace  edged  on  all  sides  with  black ;  and  in 
the  two  subcostal  Interspaces  sncceedlne  It  above  are  slight  greenish  spots,  cdgetl  in- 
teriorly with  black  arrow-heads,  and  without  with  a  few  clnnainoneous  scales ;  outside 
tbeconnectudluuulesthe  border  of  the  wing  Is  dusky,  considerably  variegated,  especially 
In  the  two  middle  Interspaces,  with  ochraceous  next  the  margin,  anil  with  whitish  next 
the  luimles;  above  the  Hrst  Inferior  subcostal  ncrvnie  the  apex  of  the  wing  Is  fliled  by 
a  quadrate  patcli  of  oehracoous.  tinged,  especially  Inwardly ,  with  <lusky  ferruginous,  the 
upper  Interspace  liavinga  ferruginous  arrow-head  in  cimtlniiatiouof  those  In  the  Inter- 
spaces beneatb ;  following  this  an<l  tlic  black  lunules  is  a  sleuder,  obscure,  whitish 
stripe  nearly  obliterated  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  bnt  moderately  conspicuous  toward 
either  border,  and  which  is  crossed  by  a  pretty  strongly  sinuous  series  of  pale  green, 
roundish  spots,  edged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  exterior  half,  and  occasionally 
entirely,  with  black  scales ;  above  the  lowest  subcostal  nervuiv  they  follow  the  white 
stripe  exteriorly ;  below  it  tlicy  follow  it  interiorly ;  by  far  the  largest  of  tlicin  Is  lu  the 
medio-submedian  Interspaee.  wlierc  it  reaches  from  uervule  to  nervule,  and  Is  followed 
interiorly  by  a  hoary  cloud  of  nearly  the  same  size;  those  in  the  lower  median  and 
lower  subcostal  Interspaces  are  of  about  the  same  size,  the  former  abont  one-third  of 
the  whlth  of  Its  Interspace;  the  rest  are  smaller,  and  that  In  the  upper  uietllan  re<Iuced 
toablackdot;  the  rest  of  the  ontcr  lialf  of  the  wing  Is  of  a  varying  dull,  pale,  yellowish 
brown,  transversely  streake<l  by  short  threads  of  dusky  ferruginous,  more  frc<|uent. 
shorter  and  Indistinct  In  the  subcostal  area,  more  distant  and  pronounced  In  the  median 
area;  above  the  middle  of  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace  is  a  large  ifuadratc  patch  of 
ashy  lllaceous,  in  about  the  centre  of  which  oceurs  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal 
nervure;  within  this  patch,  and  as  far  as  the  mesial  liand,  the  wing  Is  again  a  little 
paler.  Fringe  black  at  the  nervure  tips,  with  Intermingled  clnnainoneous  scales  at  the 
apex,  broadly  interrupted  wltb  white  in  the  interspaces.  Hind  ielngt  similar  to  the 
fore  wings  In  the  color  and  general  disposition  of  tlie  markings ;  the  darker  basal 
half  Is  separated  from  the  outer  portion  by  a  slnnons,  black  line  which  follows  the 
same  course  as  lu  comma ;  midway  between  It  and  the  origin  of  the  prccostal  is  a  trans- 
verse black  line  which,  ab<)ve  the  costal,  Is  a  little  further  removed  from  the  Ijase  than 
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In  the  cOBto-snbco«t«l  Interspace,  which  it  eri)sso«  with  n  shallow  curve  opening  In- 
ward, null  strikes  the  subeoHtal  at  its  Hrst  illviirlcation ;  within  thts  the  wintfi^  crossed 
infmiuentl.v  by  short,  straiijlit,  transverse,  blackish  tlireads;  the  tip  of  the  cell  U 
marked  by  a  heavy  silver  C  similar  to  tluit  in  coiiiiiia,  lint  ;:encrally  more  nngiilar; 
a)>ove,  this  falls  of  reaching  the  snbcnstal  nerviilcs  ami  at  Its  cxtrcnilty  has  a  slight 
pointed  tooth  directed  outwnrd.  and  nt  the  onter  extremity  of  its  outer  lobe,  which 
seldom  tapers,  It  <s  usually  thickened  ami  then  generally  emits  a  similar  tooth  illrei'ted 
towani  tiie  npper  one,  causlni::  it  sometimes  to  resem1>1e  ratlier  a  G  than  a  C ;  it  is  some- 
times ax  broad  as  the  tarsi  and  always  approaches  that  .size ;  occasionally  It  is  retlnccd 
to  an  L  precisely  resembling  that  of  its  eonipanlon  form  gracilis;  there  Is  a  hear;,  sub- 
marginal  nerien  of  nearly  or  quite  connected,  dull  green  Innnles.  closely  following  the 
variations  In  the  curve  of  the  outer  border,  even  iiiclndlng  Its  strongest  dentations,  and 
distant  from  it  by  nearly  an  Interspai'c's  width,  distinctly  olged  within  and  wlthont 
with  hlark.  followed  within  by  pale,  ashy  array,  sublunatc,  rather  smaller  spots,  and 
shortly  aftenvards  by  a  slightly  sinuous  series  of  moderately  large,  roundish,  dull 
green  spots,  as  tar  from  the  snbinai^lnal  series  as  II  is  from  the  outer  border,  nar- 
rowly edge<t  with  black,  and  this  by  a  similar,  blnrred,  pale  ring,  and  this.  Inwardly  at 
least  and  broadly,  by  a  fuscous  cloud ;  the  series  extend  from  the  inner  l>order  to  the 
npper  subcostal  nervule.  the  submarginal  lunule  of  the  coslo-subcostal  interspace 
being  continuous  with  it :  the  n))pennost  spot  and  the  submarginal  Inniile  of  the  costo- 
snbcostal  Interspace  are  followed  interiorly  l>y  a  slightly  ashy  or  hoary  cloud,  an<l  over 
the  rest  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  are  scattcrml  short,  Inconspicnous  threads  of 
dusky  ferruginous ;  the  outer  margin  beyond  the  lunules  Is  variegated  with  black  and 
white  and  an  admixture  of  a  few  scales  of  a  lively  color,  and  neit  tbe  very  border  Is 
tlngeii  strongly,  butleast  so  In  the  middle  of  the  border,  with  dull,  brownish  ochraceous; 
fringe  of  mingled  black  and  tawny  scales  Interrnpted  with  white  on  the  Interspaces. 
The  S  differs  in  the  coloration  of  the  under  surface  of  both  wings  In  having  all  the 
contrasting  colors  subdued,  sometimes  hut  sligtitly.  so  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
at  nrst  sight  from  tiie  J ,  at  others  sogreatly  as  to  make  them  appear  confnseil  and 
blended  into  a  dull  brown ;  the  C  shaped  mark  of  the  centre  of  the  iilud  wings  is  also 
slenderer  and  sometimes  even  faint. 

Abdomen  above  black,  heavily  covered  with  tawny  scales;  beneath  of  adull.  grayisti 
brown  in  which  some  yellowish  and  vinous  tints  occur.  Male  appendages  (33 ;  Ifi) : 
upper  organ ;  hook  as  In  comma,  but  more  curved  and  at  base  depressed,  as  long  as  the 
body  with  a  smaller  basal  tooth.  Clasps  strongly  arcuate  as  viewed  from  behind,  giv- 
ing them  a  smaller  appearance  than  usual,  but  really  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hinder  edge  bent  over  Inward  to  form  a  small,  inconspicuous,  triangular, 
rounded  lobe ;  liasal  process  of  upper  edge  bent  and  twisted  at  the  extreme  base  so  as 
to  be  horizontal  and  depressed,  curving  inwards  and  a  very  little  downwards  in  passing 
backward,  crossing  each  other,  very  much  larger  than  the  clasp,  slender  and  tapering 
throughout,  but  most  so  by  the  sloping  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  apical  fourth ;  apex 
pointed;  Interior  finger  long  and  slender,  equal,  pointed,  arcuate,  traversing  the 
clasp  a  little  beyond  the  midtlle. 


MALES. 

Length  of  tongue  11  mm. 

Sraailesr. 

Averagi:. 

largest. 

Smallest. 

Average.  Largest. 

2I.T5 

ii.n 

7.B 
3.7S 

25.5 
14. 

20.5 

14.4 
S.9 
4.5 

12.8 

26.5 
;     13.26 

1       4.IG 

27. 
14.2 

9.7ft 

i3.a 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi .. 

rurc  tibiae  and  unl.. 

upper  median  nervure 

of  hind  wing 

4!S5 
13.75 

Described  from  60  j   129. 

Bk  (64; 21).     Grass  green,  of  equal  height  and  breadth,  with  from  ten  to  thirteen, 

usually  eleven  or  twelve,  vertical  ribs  running  from  extreme  l>ase  to  extreme  summit, 

and  increasing  very  gradually  in  height  In  passing  upward;   they  are  strongly  com- 
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preHsed,  icry  tliiii.  and  have  h  bcaili;!!  appuarancu  fruiii  a|ipart:iit,  iniKintatloud 
where  tbe  croMs  IIhok  ntrikc  llmni ;  tiiusu  are  very  fainl.  scarcel)'  uluvatuil  anil  alwut 
.03  turn,  apart,  Tlic  micropyk  liaitln  \n  not  depresHcil  but  only  lniUi;aluil  by  the  ter- 
mination of  tlie  vertical  ribs  anil  ]*  about  .2  mm.  In  diameter ;  it  Is  conipoHcii  (67 :  10) 
vt  a  ventral  circle.  RmniKl  wLich  radiate  ci^'ht  or  nine  kite-shaped  ueih,  surrounded  at 
Urst  by  irregular  ami  then  by  pretty  refpilar  pentagonal  or  hena^onal  cells  gruwing 
constantly  larjfcr.     lleifflit  of  egg.  .»!>  mm. 

CatorpiUar.  FintHug--  (70 ^2H).  Head  (78:42)  shining  olivaceous  green,  pleeoun 
by  sinne  rcHeeted  liglits,  itH  appendages  eoncolorous.  the  hairs  black.  Bmly  paluKreen, 
mure  or  les"  iioary  In  tbe  creases,  the  abduminal  se|pnent>  luorcorlesH  brownish, 
esiH-ctally  aliuvc.  Papillae  a  darker  green  than  the  rest  nf  the  boily.  tlic  hairs  black, 
very  long,  siiine  being  nearly  tirice  as  long  as  tItedUineterof  the  body,  curving  or  sinuate. 
anil  eruct.  Ike  curves  gunurally  forvvanl  or  upward.  Legs  fuscous:  prulegs  color  of 
body  but  aplcally  tipped  cxtcriiHlly  with  blackish;  Mpiraclcs  black.  Length,  2.26  mm. ; 
of  longest  lialr.  .<i2  mm. ;  brcatlth  of  head,  .oh  mm. 

Ser.',iid ttayr..  Head  (78:4;i)  pioeous.  Body  dark  ullvaecuus  green,  much  lufus- 
cated.  A  pale,  slender,  wavy,  sulMtigmatal  line,  from  which  on  the  abiloni in al  seg- 
ments sjirlug  similarly  sicuder,  pale,  oblique  Hues,  two  to  a  segment, running oblic|Hely 
backward  from  each  side  of  the  spine;  a  narrow,  subdorsal  baud  made  upof  transverse 
pale  lines,  uarroiviuK  poslerl<)rly,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  ijultc  coullucnt  on  the  two 
sidcn :  a  pale  aunulns  around  tlie  ba.se  of  the  laterudorsal  spines  on  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments, sometimes  faiully  connectnl  im  successive  aegineuts  by  lines  running  from  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  backward.  Spines  aH  high  as  the  length  of  the  segmentH. 
black,  excepting  those  of  the  second,  fourth  and  sUtb  abtloiulnal  segnieuts.  which  are 
eutirely  white.  Including  the  mamlllate  bane,  but  excluding  the  spluulen.  which  are 
black  as  elsewhere;  apical  splnule.-i  nbiiul  as  long  as  the  spines,  curved,  and  In  the 
middle  somewhat  bent,  the  others  nearly  as  long  as  the  spines  and  straight.  Legs 
black;  prulegs  n[  the  cohir  of  the  iNHly  but  blackish  exteriorly.  Length,  5  mm.; 
breadth  of  head,  .s  nim. 

IXirrf  alagp.  Head  (78:44),  hron kc- lilac k ;  most  of  Its  high  tubercles  black,  but 
those  at  back  of  head  anil  two  conspicuous  ones  at  front  base  of  I'onuial  spines 
white:  most  of  the  hairs  are  black,  but  those  of  the  two  tubercles  just  spcclfled  are 
white,  as  are  the  apical  hairs  of  coronal  H|ilnes.  Body  purplish  brown  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  much  marked  with  white  in  short,  transverse,  white  streakH  In  dorsal  r^lun, 
especially  about  the  dorsal  and  laterodorsal  spines :  marked  also  by  an  Irregular,  slender, 
tnfrastigmatal  line,  from  which,  on  the  alitlomtnal  segments,  arise  ohlli^ue  white 
lines  crossing  tlie  segments.  Hpinesand  splnulcs  black,  excepting  those  of  the  dorsal, 
luid  laterodorsal  series  on  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  abdominal  segments,  sometimes 
also  the  laterodorsal  ones  of  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  and  the  infrastlg- 
matal  ones  of  fourtii,  sixth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments,  wlilch,  but  rarely  their 
splnales,  are  pellucid  white,  iH-caslonally  tinged  at  base  with  orange;  sometimes  also 
the  slender  apical  half  at  the  other  alKlomlnal  tubercles  of  tlie  dorsal  and  latcroilor- 
sat  spines  are  white;  spiracles  black  with  a  pale  or  white  annnhis.  Length.  8-10  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head,  1.4  inm. 

Fonrtli  stage.  In  this  stage  the  iiead  (78 ;  4,1)  Is  as  hef<jre,  with  tlie  coronal  tubercle 
larger.  In  the  body  the  u|iper  surface  Is  divided  between  an  anterior  pale,  dirty  orange 
lleld.  Uieludlng  tlie  thoracic  and  two  abdominal  segments,  and  a  posterior  hoary  lleld 
made  by  lieary  parafflne-whiU'  markings,  mostly  longitudinally  disposed,  on  a  black 
ground.  Most  of  the  dorsal,  subdorsal  and  laterodorsal  spines  and  spinules  are  white, 
butfuliginousonthethlrd.Hfth.  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments,  while  the 
bristles  are  always  black.  The  sides  of  tbe  body  are  black,  markeii  by  a  double,  cbain- 
Itkc,  stigmatal  stripe  of  orange,  In  the  upper  line  of  which  the  piccous  bases  of  the 
snprastlgmatat  spines  are  situate.  Spiracles  black,  with  a  Inteo-fuscous  aureole. 
Lengtii.  17  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  l.H  nnn. 

t'ifth  Ktiuje  (74::12).  Head  (78: 4f.),  black,  with  a  pale,  dull  tuteous  W  on  the  fnmt, 
the  mlildte  liars  following  the  suture  of  the  frontal  triangle,  the  outer  terminating  at 
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the  front  bftae  of  the  crownlog  thorns ;  whole  he&d  covered  with  Hcattered,  pale  w&rta, 
each  giving  Hue  to  &  loDg,  tapering,  pale,  browDi^h  jellow  hair;  next  the  neck  the 
heail  Is  mottled  ^vltii  doll  luteons;  crowatng  thomx  black,  as  well  as  their  spinules, 
their  hairs  like  the  rest  of  the  hairs  oq  the  bead.    Houth  parts  brownish  fuscous. 

Body  dull  brownish  yellow  in  great  part,  expeciatlj  on  the  sides;  the  dorsal  surface, 
as  far  as  and  tnclnding  the  laterodora&l  spines,  Is  paler,  and  on  the  third  to  eighth 
abdominal  segments  white,  in  certain  lights  snow;  white,  bnt  generally  dull,  and 
always  forming  a  striklDg  contrast  to  the  other  portions ;  hinder  part  of  body  above 
blackish;  on  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  segments  there  Is  a  double,  chain-like,  dull 
onnge  band,  the  spiracles  seated  in  black  spots  occupying  alternate  links;  frequent 
slender,  dusky  or  black  transverse  lines  alternating  with  pale  brown  or  whitish  lines 
are  found  on  the  front  and  rear  of  each  segment,  least  conspicuous  above :  on  the  side 
of  each  segment,  most  conspicuous  on  the  abdominal  ones,  are  three  velvety  black 
spots,  one,  already  mentioned,  enclosing  the  spiracle,  longitudinally  obovate,  another, 
the  most  conspicuous,  on  the  anterior  halves  of  the  segments,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  laterodorsal  and  snprastigmatal  spines,  longitudinally  or  a  little  obliquely 
enblunate ;  the  third,  smallest,  consisting  of  on  obliqne  doah,  separated  from  the  snbia- 
nate  spot  by  an  obliqne  white  streak,  running  forward  and  curving  a  little  downward 
from  the  laterodorsal  spine.  Beneath,  the  body  Is  dark  grayish  brown  with  numerous 
blackish  fuscous,  transverse  lines  and  dots,  and  enclroling  the  prolegs  wreaths  of  dnsky 
orblacklshblotches;oatsideof  the  prolegs  wholly  blackish,  paler  at  tip ;  spines  (86 :  82} 
at)  white,  with  whitish  splnoles  and  whitish,  occasionally  a  little  dusky,  needles,  with 
the  exception  of  all  the  spluee  above  the  stlgmatal  line  on  thoracic  and  flrstand  second 
abdominal  segments,  which  ai'e  pale  brownish  yellow,  a  little  paler  than  the  ground 
color;  legs  black;  claws  Inteous ;  spiracles  black,  encircled  by  Itvlil  In  a  black  fleld. 
Length,  30  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  i  mm. ;  of  head,  2.86  mm, ;  length  of  head  spines, 
Lib  mm, ;  of  body  spines, '2. 16  mm. 

It  differs  from  P.  comma  in  the  possession  of  a  W  on  the  front  of  the  head  and  in 
lacking  the  ferruginous  spots  on  the  body ;  and  from  F.  progne  and  P.  c-albnm  of 
Europe,  in  not  having  a  pale,  supraorbital  band  on  the  head;  from  the  latter,  with 
which  It  agrees  closely  In  ornamentation,  It  differs  strikingly  In  the  character  of  the 
spines,  which  resemble  rather  those  of  P.  comma.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  New  England  species  In  the  contrast  of  colors  upon  the  back. 

Chryaalia  (83:31,  S3-3fi).  Pale  wood  brown,  streaked  with  greenish  dusky;  the 
tubercles  are  generally  dusky  upon  one  side,  pale  tipped ;  but  the  outer,  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  laterodorsal  tnijercles  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  are  silvery  or 
nacreous,  extending  In  a  patch  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  segments ;  similar  nacreous 
spots  occur  on  the  first  abdominal  segment  and  on  the  mctathoras ;  the  abdomen  Is 
tinged  considerably  with  dark  green,  which  is.  however,  nearly  or  quite  absent  from  a 
narrow  dorsal  streak  and  lateral  triangular  patches  on  each  segment  between  the 
snprastigmatal  and  laterodorsal  tnberoles,  broad  at  the  extremity  and  narrow  at  the 
base  of  each  segment ;  there  Is  a  broad,  greenish  fuscous,  stlgmatal  streak  on  the  fifth 
to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  darkest,  almost  black,  beneath,  and  pale  along  the 
middle,  extending,  beueath,  a  short  distance  upon  the  fourth  segment ;  under  surface 
of  cremaster  longitudinally  streaked  with  blackand  pale  salmon;  there  are  also  slender, 
curving,  subventrai  streaks  of  the  latter,  most  distinct  upon  the  tlfth  and  sixth  abdomi- 
nal segments ;  each  pair  of  legs  marked  at  the  middle  and  Just  before  the  tip  with 
black.  Hesonotal  tubercle  low,  twice  as  long  as  high,  well  rounded  In  front,  abrupt  and 
angnlated  behind ,  the  edge  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  mesonotum ;  ocellar  prominences 
very  long  and  slender,  equal,  with  the  inner  angle  of  the  tip  prolonged,  tapering  and 
turned  a  little  inward,  resembling  exactly  the  apical  half  of  that  of  progne ;  as  there, 
too.  a  broad  U  Is  formed  by  the  Inner  edges  of  the  ocellar  prominences,  bat  it  is  deeper 
than  In  that  species.  Extreme  length,  33.E  mm. ;  ocellar  prominences  28  mm.  apart 
at  tip ;  width  of  thorax.  6.G  mm. ;  height  of  same,  Inclndlng  tubercle,  6.26  nun. ;  width 
of  abdomen,  7.2  mm. ;  height  of  alKlomen,  6.16  mm. 
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Dlstribatlon  (19 :  S)  ■  This  butterfly  is  aa  characteristic  of  the  Cana- 
dian fauna  aa  comma  ie  of  the  Alleghanian,  but  it  ranges  across  the 
continent.  In  the  high  north  it  baa  been  recorded  from  Fort  Simpson  on 
Albany  River,  Rupert's  House  (Edwards),  St.  Martin's  Falls  (Brit. 
Mus.)  and  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  (Weir),  It  has  also  been  taken 
at  Dog's  Head  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (Scudder),  and  at 
Great  Slave  Lake  (Mus.  Comp.  Zool.)*  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  me  since 
the  map  was  printed  that  it  is  found  in  Newfoundland,  and  according  to 
Edwards  at  Vancouver  Island.  Within  the  United  States  Edwards 
records  it  from  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Nebraska  and  Michigan, 
Ames  finds  it  in  Iowa,  and  Wortblngton  gives  it  in  his  list  of  Illinois  but- 
terflies ;  but  otherwise  it  has  not  been  recorded  west  of  the  Appalachians. 
It  occurs  in  abundance  among  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York  (Lintncr,  Hill) 
and  has  thence  undoubtedly  extended  to  the  Catskills  (Edwards).  But 
the  most  remarkable  record  is  that  found  in  a  memorandum  on  Abbot's 
Georgian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  where  this  butterfly  unques- 
tionably is  drawn  with  the  remark  "  met  with  by  Mr.  Elliot  in  his  tour 
to  the  mountains."  Edwards  records  one  specimen  taken  in  West 
Virginia   by    Meyer, 

In  New  England  it  is  a  special  inhabitant  of  the  hill  country  and  is 
rarely  found  excepting  in  the  north,  the  southernmost  localities  from 
which  it  has  been  recorded  being  Williamstown  (Scudder),  Warwick 
(Clapp),  Leverett  (Sprague)  and  Amherst,  Mass.  (Marsh)  ;  Dover 
(Faxon),  Stow  (Miss  Soule)  and  Camel's  Hump,  Vt.  (Sprague)  ;  Dub- 
lin (Faxon)  and  Milford,  N.  H,,  two  specimens  (Whitney)  ;  and  Port- 
land "  rare"  (Lyman),  Orono  (Femald)  and  Mt,  Desert,  Me.  (Thaxter) ; 
to  the  east  it  has  been  taken  in  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  Newfoundland 
(Edwards)  and  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(D'Urban,  Bell),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  the  northern  coast  of 
the  same  Gulf,  In  the  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains  it  is  exceedingly 
abundant  and  is  the  butterfly  ofrenest  seen  in  deep  ravines  and  on  moun- 
tain slopes  below  the  subalpine  region ;  more  than  any  other  species 
belonging  to  the  mountain  region  it  mounts  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
highest  peaks,  and  both  male  and  female  are  often  found  there  far 
above  where  its  larva  feeds.  In  the  valleys  it  affects  higher  levels  than 
its  congeners. 

OvlpOttitlon.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  upper  surliice  of  leaves, 
generally  near  the  edge.  Judging  from  specimens  in  confinement  they 
lay  but  a  few  in  a  single  day,  and  indeed  on  dissection  I  have  never  found 
more  than  two  or  three  dozen  eggs  in  the  body  of  any  single  specimen. 
The  duration  of  the  egg  state  is  one  week. 

■  Inasmuch  us  Suudlnger,  MOschler  and  c-album,  It,  It  poiuible  that  specimens  from 
other  Buropenn  entomologfits  clihu  tbst  tills  eastern  Siberia  reterrcd  to  tbe  latter  mtj 
Bpeclea  le  Identical   with   the   Europenn  P.      reatly  belong  to  the  former  epeciesF 
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Food  plants.  The  larva  has  been  found  on  willow,  Saliz  humilie 
Marshal],  and  black  birch,  Betula  lenta  L.,  belonging  to  neighboring 
families ;  and  also  upon  currant  (Femald)  and  wild  gooseberry  (Caulfield, 
Roberts ) ,  species  of  Ribes  belonging  to  the  very  distant  family  of  Grossu- 
laceae.  Mr.  Edwards  wrongly  quotes  Caulfield  as  finding  it  upon  nettle. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Betula  is  its  favorite  food-plant,  having  found 
it  thereon  upon  a  dozen  different  occasions. 

Habits  of  tha  catarpillar.  The  caterpillar  on  emerging  from  the 
egg  devours  only  ite  crown,  and  then,  although  as  stated  the  egg  is  always 
laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  crawls  immediately  to  the  under 
surface  where  it  spends  the  remainder  of  its  days.  Experimented  on  in  a 
closed  box  I  found  that  it  would  keep  to  this  surface  of  the  leaf  even 
when  the  latter  was  reversed  to  bring  it  uppermost,  so  that  the  different 
texture  of  the  surface  may  have  a  special  attraction  for  it,  though  an 
instinct  for  concealment  would  seem  to  impel  its  action.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  it  makes  no  nest  of  any  sort  in  the  open  field,  but  may  do  so  on 
occasion,  for  in  one  instance  in  confinement,  when  about  to  change  to  the 
last  larval  stage,  it  spun  a  feeble  thread  attaching  three  or  four  leaves  and 
drew  them  slightly  together.  During  its  early  life  it  has  a  peculiar  party- 
colored  or  banded  appearance  produced  by  the  alternation  of  dark  and 
light  papillae. 

Ztlfa  hlatory.  Although  this  butterfly  flies  the  entire  summer  it  is  only 
single-brooded.  It  hibernates  as  a  butterfly  and  appears  in  the  early 
days  of  spring,  but  how  early  the  data  at  hand  do  not  enable  us  to  say. 
Gosse  speaks  of  taking  it  at  Compton,  Canada,  on  April  15,  and  Bowles 
says  it  comes  out  at  Quebec  at  the  end  of  May ;  visits  to  the  White 
Mountains  are  usually  not  made  early  enough  to  speak  positively,  but  it 
must  certainly  be  in  flight  there  by  the  middle  of  May  and  probably  much 
earlier.  In  this  same  region  it  continues  to  fly  in  considerable  numbers 
until  the  end  of  June,  may  still  be  seen  occasionally  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  JiUy,  and  has  been  taken  on  the  18th.  The  eggs  are  laid  here  during 
the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  whole  of  June,  apparently  in  a  very 
deUberate  manner.  These  hatch  in  a  week,  the  larva  takes  about  five 
weeks  for  its  growth,  and  the  chrysalis  bangs  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 
At  the  White  Moantains  fresh  butterflies  appear  about  the  middle  of  July 
before  the  old  butterflies  have  disappeared.  July  14  is  the  earliest  date 
noted.  A  caterpillar,  the  earliest  ever  found,  brought  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  changed  to  chrysalis  and  gave  the  butterfly  July  9,  and  in 
Montreal,  Mr.  Caulfield  raised  some  July  3  to  6  ;  it  is  generally  not  until 
toward  the  20th  or  even  later  that  they  become  common  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  mouth  they  swarm.  Fresh  individuals  continue  to 
appear  throughout  the  first  half  of  August  (or  at  least  absolutely  &esh 
specimens  may  then  be  obtained),  they    generally   continue   abtmdant 
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throughout  the  mouth,  and  on  pleasant  daja  may  he  found  on  the  wing  in 
gradually  diminishing  numbers  until  the  middle  of  Octoher.  No  eggs 
whatever  are  laid  by  these  butterflies  during  the  season  in  which  they  are 
bom.  Repeated  examination  of  the  abdomen  of  specimens  taken  at  stated 
intervals  through  the  season  proved  that  the  eggs  are  then  entirely  un- 
developed. Before  the  end  of  October  they  have  all  hibernated,  probably 
m  hollow  trees,  as  their  haunts  are  woodland  roade.  I  attempted  to  carry 
two  females  through  the  winter  by  enclosing  them  in  a  box  (of  about  160 
cubic  cm.)  and  placing  it  in  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  uniformly  35°  the  winter  through,  but  they  did  not 
survive  the  test. 

CompaxiJBon  -with  the  life  history  of  P.  c-albom-  The  European 
c-album,  erroneously  considered  by  some  European  entomologists  as 
identical  with  the  present  species,  is  said  by  the  late  Meyer  Diir  to  have  two 
generations,  the  first  irom  the  last  of  May  to  early  July,  mainly  from 
hibernating  pupae  but  also  from  hibernating  butterflies ;  the  second  from 
the  middle  of  July  untU  September ;  the  latter  brood  is  said  to  have  less 
angulated  fore  wings  and  brighter  ground  colors  than  the  spring  genera- 
tion i  the  larva  is  said  to  live  on    nettle,  elm,  currant  and  gooseberry. 

In  answer  to  direct  enquiries.  Dr.  Meyer  Diir  wrote  that  he  had  never 
really  obtained  any  hibernating  pupae  of  the  European  species,  but  that  be 
hosed  his  belief  above  mentioned  on  the  ground  "  that  in  the  early  spring 
(March  and  April)  not  only  rubbed  and  battered,  but  also  quite  fresh  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  found."  Now  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
faunuB  in  the  White  Mountains,  for  all  specimens  seen  during  the  month 
of  June  show  that  they  have  hibernated,  and  the  June  and  July  caterpillars 
come  from  these  hibemators.  For  further  notes  on  the  subject  see  the 
recent  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  (Can.  ent.,  xix  ;  2-4). 

In  this  same  paper  Mr,  Edwards  speculates  on  the  probable  genetic  re- 
lationship of  these  two  forms  ,by  supposing  both  species  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  stock  at  the  north,  inhabiting  both  continents,  but 
afterwards  becoming  separated  : — 

Wlien  tbc  separation  took  place,  the  European  branch  split  Into  namerous  vuieUee, 
and  became  double-brooded,  yet  ret^ned  its  Identity  as  one  species  (that  Is,  If  tbe 
Earopean  lepidopterists  of  to-dsy  are  right  In  tbelr  views),  and  shows  nowhere  dlllfer- 
ences  between  any  of  Its  preparatory  stages — one  multiform  species.  And  the  other 
branch,  on  tlie  western  continent,  tlirew  offdiverse  forms,  several  of  which  have  come 
to  have  very  diOtrent  caterpillars  from  the  original  type.  These  also  came  to  be  two 
to  fonr-brooded,  and  two,  at  least,  became  Heasonally  dimorphic  In  coloration.  Bot 
one  form,  faunus,  remains  single-brooded,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  vary,  and  ma; 
be  presumed  to  be  nearer  to  the  primeval  type  of  the  species  than  any  of  the  forms 
that  now  com[iose  tbe  groap.  Of  course,  this  one-brooded,  non-varying  form  is  to-day 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  two-brooded,  very  variable  form  fonnd  in  Europe.  They 
have  come  to  be  two  distinct  species. 

Habits,   flight,  etc.     Although  very  quick  and  active  in  itfl  move- 
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ments,  this  butterfly  is  not  so  shy  as  most  species  of  Polygonia.  It  is 
readily  captured,  especially  on  the  highways,  where  it  loves  to  settle,  with 
wiBgs  hroadly  spread,  upon  the  ground  or  on  twigs  from  three  to  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  projecting  toward  the  road.  It  is  much  addicted  to 
the  droppings  of  horses  in  the  roads  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague  even  says  that 
he  once  found  them  feeding  on  this  strange  food  "in  a  state  of  apparent 
intoxication,  so  that  I  picked  up  many  specimens  in  my  fingers  with  per- 
fect ease  ;  three  in  one  spot."  It  is  seldom  found  far  from  the  woods,  al- 
though rarely  detected  within  their  depths  but  rather  in  sunny  openings, 
beside  mountain  torrents,  or  in  half  shaded  forest  roads.  Lintner  writing 
of  this  species  in  the  Adirondacks  says  :  "  Usually  extremely  aby  as  are 
all  the  Graptas,  my  approach  startled  only  a  few  of  their  number,  which 
alter  a  short  circuit  returned  to  their  repast.  I  experienced  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  capturing  twenty  or  more  by  hand." 

Its  ordinary  flight  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  where  it 
moves  in  a  tolerably  direct  but  slightly  zigzag  course,  with  intermittent 
movements  of  the  wings ;  first  there  are  three  or  four  rapid,  vigorous 
flaps,  then  it  sails  a  few  feet,  then  the  wing  beats  arc  renewed  and  so  on. 
But  if  alarmed  it  will  dash  about  in  a  headlong  manner,  abruptly  termin- 
ating its  flight  by  pitching  suddenly  on  a  tree  trunk  or  more  commonly  on 
a  leaf  of  a  projecting  twig.  At  such  n  time  it  is  as  daring  as  it  is  impetu- 
ous, and  even  saucy,  flaunting  itself  in  your  face  and  darting  off  again  ; 
or,  if  a  dash  b  made  at  it  with  the  net,  it  will  double  and  throw  itself  after 
the  net.  Starting  up  a  pair  just  at  my  feet  one  day  on  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton carriage  road,  I  stopped  abruptly  to  see  whether  they  would  settle 
again.  After  flying  a  few  feet  away  to  escape  the  cause  of  their  disturb- 
ance, one  turned  back  and  dashed  straight  at  my  face,  turning  only  when 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  my  nose,  and  then  suddenly  whisked  off  with 
a  distinct  click  as  it  did  so,  snapping  its  fingers  as  it  were  in  my  very  face. 

As  stated,  it  often  rests  with  expanded  wings  flat  on  the  ground,  sun- 
ning itself;  the  front  pair  are  then  brought  forward  bo  as  to  leave  between 
them  and  the  hind  wings  a  gap  halfwayto  the  base  ;  the  straight  antennae 
are  raised  at  an  angle  of  H)'  with  the  vertical  (about  as  the  trunk  is  raised) 
and  diverge  about  85°.  ^Vhen  at  complete  rest  the  wings  are  tightly 
closed,  the  fore  wings  brought  down  just  sufficiently  to  leave  no  opening 
between  them  and  the  hind  wings,  and  the  antennae  are  tucked  between 
the  wings  in  an  upright  position,  toward  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin. 
When  at  ordinary  rest  the  wings  are  held  erect,  but  parted  from  each  other 
as  in  sunning,  and  the  straight  antennae,  diverging  25°,  are  in  direct  contin- 
uation of  the  extreme  base  of  the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings  ;  the  tip  of 
the  hind  wings  touch  the  ground  and  the  body  is  raised  a  little  in  front. 
Some  which  had  been  caged,  when  night  came,  hung  from  the  under  side 
of  twigs,  the  wings  pendant  and  held  as  Inst  described  ;  the  antennae  were 
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cloae  together,  just  not  tucked  between  the  wings,  the  clubs  distaat  from 
the  margin  of  the  wings  by  only  their  own  thickness. 

Thifi  butterfly  will  feign  death  by  lying  flat  upon  its  side  upon  the 
ground,  motionless  ;  and  when  in  the  position  of  ordinary  repose  will  often 
give  a  slight  trembling  vibration  to  the  wings  and^antennae  for  many  min- 
utes at  a  time  as  if  suffering  from  cold  ;  perhaps  this  latter  trait  is  peculiar 
to  the  male. 

Noting  the  injurious  eflect  sudden  removal  to  a  lower  level  had  upon 
some  of  the  lifelong  denizens  of  the  upper  altitudes  of  Mount  Washington, 
I  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  three  females,  captured  upon  the  summit, 
down  to  the  base  —  a  distance  of  level  of  about  3000  feet  —  in  an  hour's 
time.  While  disastrous  to  O.  semidea,  it  had  no  perceptible  eflect  what- 
ever upon  this  butterfly. 

Enemlea.  Excepting  Ichneumoo  versabilis  (88:  2),  one  of  which  kills 
a  single  larva  and  decapitates  the  chrysalis  on  its  exit,  no  parasites  are  yet 
known  to  infest  this  insect  in  any  st^e  ;  but  to  judge  from  my  experience 
with  rearing  them  in  Cambridge,  the  young  caterpillars  must  suflTer  ex- 
tremely in  their  earliest  stages  from  insect  foes.  An  attempt  to  rear  them 
on  growing  birches  out  of  doors  under  nets  which  excluded  birds,  was 
altogether  unsuccessful,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bring  the  meagre  remnants 
of  a  considerable  brood  into  the  house  to  save  them.  But  the  butterfly 
itself  has  its  foes,  for  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Lintner  of 
his  experience  with  faunus  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  says  that  a  collector 
had  already  preceded  him,  namely,  "  a  large  toad,  whom  I  found  holding 
a  central  position  in  the  group  and  earnestly  engaged  in  lapping  up  with 
his  broad  tongue  one  after  another  of  the  company  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity, seldom  missing  an  attempt ;  after  watching  for  some  minutes  the 
novel  performance,  I  left  him  still  gorging  himself  upon  what  I  should 
judge  to  be  an  unusual  batracbian  diet." 

Desiderata-  In  view  of  the  reputed  history  of  its  European  ally,  it 
becomes  important  for  those  who  live  within  the  region  where  faimus 
abounds  to  mark  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
to  note  the  sex  and  condition  of  each  captured  specimen,  or  to  raise  the 
larvae  in  large  numbers,  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching 
those  of  nature,  in  order  to  determine  finally  how  late  the  chrysalids  may 
disclose  butterflies,  and  whether  any  of  them  continue  in  the  chrysalis  state 
through  the  winter  and  disclose  the  imago  in  the  spring ;  the  last  condition 
being  imperative,  since  the  chrysalids  from  parasitized  larvae  will  undoubt- 
edly often  hang  until  spring  before  the  parasites  make  their  escape.  A  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  early  stages  is  moreover  peculiarly  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  with  the  European  species  with  which  this  butterfly  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical.  The  place  of  hibernation  of  the  butterfly  is  uot 
known,  and  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  larva  in  its  natural  state  ever 
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conatructa  a  nest  of  any  sort  like  aome  of  its  congeners.  The  details 
respecting  the  southern  and  western  distribution  of  this  hutter8y  are  still 
incomplete  and  its  parasites  unknown. 
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POLTCK>znA  GRACILIS.— The  hoaxy  comma. 


[The  hoary  comma  (Scudder) ;  brown  banded  comma  (Maynard).] 

Grapta   c-argentenm   var.    Scndd.,   Proc. 

Ess.  inst.,  ill:  lfl»  (1863). 
Potngonia  /<iub«»   var-.   graeUit  Scudd., 

Bull.  Buff.  900.  naUsc,  II:  ZS2  (18T&). 

Vanegia  zephyme  var.  a.  gracilis  Streck., 

Cat.  Am.  macrolcp.,  131  (1878). 


Srapia  gracilis  Grote-Bob.,  Ann.  N.  T. 
Ijc.  nat.  hist.,  vlll:  482-438  (188T) ;— Street., 
Lep.,  68,  pi.  8,  figs.  14,  14  (1874);~French, 
Butt.  east.  U.  3.,  189-190  (1886)  i-Majn.,  Butt. 
N.  E.,  14,  pi.  3,  %.  IS,  IGa  (1886). 

Vanessa  gracUis  Kirb.,  8yn.  eatal.  Lep., 
182(1871). 

Ngmphaiis  gracUii  Elrb.,  Syn.  catal.  Lep., 
648  (1871). 

Fotygonia  gracilis  ScaAd.,5yn.  rev.  Awer. 
butt.,  10  (1872). 


Two  butterflies  upon  one  flower;— 

O  happy  they  who  look  on  them. 

Who  look  upon  them  baud  in  hand 

Flushed  In  the  roey  summer  tight ; 
Who  look  upon  them  hand  in  hand 
And  never  give  •  thought  to  night. 

Christina  BoeaKnu—Hiong. 

Imago  (3:  11).  Head  covered  with  mingled  long,  rinons,  boarj  and  ollvaceoaa 
hairs,  the  last  predominstlDg  posteriorly,  vilth  a  fringe  of  yellow  scales  at  the  binder 
borders  of  the  eyes  mingled  with  many  ferniglDoas.  Sides  of  palpi  highly  variegated 
with  a  kaleidoscopic  mixture  of  white,  vino-fermglnons  and  black  scales,  the  last  pre- 
dominating at  the  base,  the  first  along  the  edges  and  in  a  Hoe  below  the  middle,  the 
vlno-fermglnoas  apically;  the  last  Joint  fermginous  with  a  few  black  scales.  Anten- 
nae black-browQ  above,  very  sparsely  flecked  with  pole  scales,  naked  and  testaceous  on 
the  inner  Inferior  face,  ODtwardly  heavily  marked  with  white,  which  on  the  basal  half 
of  the  antenna  Is  mostly  conflned  to  the  base  of  the  segments,  and  throughout  occu- 
pies more  space  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex:  club  ))lack-brown  above  with  a  few 
iDconspIcnotts  golden  tialrs,  black  flecked  with  ferruginous  on  the  outer  lower  side, 
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naked  and  ferruglno-testaceous  od  the  inner  l<twer  side,  the  apical  Joints  wholly 
naked,  yellow  luteous.  allgbtly  Infuscated  aplcally.    Tongue  Ugbt  caiitaneoua  at  base. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  silky  hairs  which  are  dark  green  oUvaceons  changing  to 
golden  brown,  beneath  with  mlngleil  hoary  and  vlno-femiglnous  liairs.  Fore  legs 
with  aimllar  hairs,  the  front  of  the  tibiae  with  a  median  stripe  of  rich,  black-brown 
scales  flanked  by  silvery  wtdte  xcales.  Other  femora  black-brown,  heavily  flecked 
with  silvery  gray  within  and  with  fcrruglnons  without ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  hoary  white, 
the  former,  along  the  middle  above,  and  especially  on  basal  half,  marked  with  black- 
brown.  Spines  black;  spurs  and  claws  dark  castaneons,  the  latter  tipped  with  black; 
paronychta  dull  luteous ;  pulvUlas  btacfc-brown. 

Wings  above  of  precisely  the  same  colors  and  pattern  as  P.  faunns  upon  both  wings, 
though  In  gener^  It  Is  slightly  smaller.  Fore  wingt  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
outer  Iwrder  slightly  concave,  the  deutatiou  nearly  rectangular;  that  at  tip  of  lower 
median  nervule  rather  promlneut,  strongly  rounded;  outer  margin  slightly  crcnulate. 
HiTid  icringa  (61 :  22}  with  the  outer  border  considerably  crenulate,  the  tall  of  the  npper 
median  longer  than  broad,  tapcrlug;  the  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  subcostal 
large,  broad,  including  the  middle  subcostal  and  well  rounded,  that  at  the  lower  angle 
considerable,  well  rounded. 

Beneath  the  contrasts  are  striking.  The  sexes  agree  in  coloration.  The  basal  half 
of  the  wings,  separated  from  the  apical  portion  by  a  line  of  demarcation  wblcb  foUows 
exactly  the  same  course  as  in  f  aunus.  Is  of  a  very  dark  brownish  ferruginous,  deepening 
outwardly,  while  the  outer  halt  of  the  wing,  ciceptiug  the  marlciDgs  of  the  outer 
margin,  is  hoary  almost  to  whiteness,  crossed  especially  next  the  mesial  band  by  short 
dusky  threads.  The  markings  of  the  base  of  the  fore  xeiiiys  are  the  same  as  those  of 
faunus,  and  those  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  are  also  the  same,  excepting  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  green  scales  from  the  submarglual  lunules,  which  ore  here 
generally  distinct  and  mnch  smaller,  never  forming  a  common  broad  Iniinte;  the 
Interior  arcuate  series  of  greeu  spots  Is  supplanted  by  a  row  of  Inconspicuous  black- 
ish dots  and  the  whole  outer  margin  is  unsuppUcd  with  any  excepting  the  faintest  ochre- 
ous  colors,  the  apex  being  gray.  Un  the  hiiul  wings  the  central  C  forms  a  well  bent  L. 
the  longitudinal  limb  seldom  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  transverse,  and  both,  but 
especially  the  lower,  tapering  toward  their  tips ;  while,  as  In  the  fore  wings,  the  arcnate 
series  of  greenish  spots  Is  reduced  to  a  row  of  Inconspicuous  black  dots,  and  the  sub- 
marginal  lunules  are  but  slightly  provided  with  enclosed  greenish  lunules.  though  more 
green  is  to  l>e  seen  than  on  the  fore  wings ;  ocbreous  colors  are  also  wanting  along  the 
outer  Iwrder.  which  is  colored  more  as  in  progne,  being  as  dark  or  nearly  as  daric 
as  the  base;  the  inner  border  is  more  distinctly  ashen  than  in  faunus  outside  of  the 
series  of  deep  loops  of  black  threads,  which  ornament  this  part  of  the  wing  in  this 

Abdomen  above  with  mingled  black  and  dark  orange  ferruginous  scales,  beneath 
gray  with  mingled  vino- ferruginous  and  hoary  yellow  scales,  the  last  two  joints  with 
dark  slate  brown  scales.  Appendages  of  the  male  (33 :  21) :  upper  organ  precisely  as 
in  progne,  or  a  trine  slighter  only ;  clasps  with  the  mi^n  body  the  same  as  la  progne, 
but  a  little  narrower  above,  the  basal  process  of  upper  margin  slighter  than  in  progne. 
more  depressed  and  more  polntc<l ;  Interior  linger  the  same,  but  with  the  Incurved 
apical  portion  proportionally  longer. 


MALES. 

FEUALKfi. 

LengUi  of  tongue.  9.20. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest 

22. 
11, 
7.6 

10. 

28. 

12. 
7.7 
4. 

11. 

21. 
12.8 

H.2 
4.1 

10.68 

23. 
12. 

7. 

3£ 

10.28 

10.2ft 

hind  tibiae  and  Ursl... 
fore  tibiae  and  taral.. 
uuper  median  nervule 
of  hind  winiw 

*.T5 
11.6 

Ueacrlbed  from  16  J  8  !. 
IS  creen,  slightly  lilKher  than  broad,  well  rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle 
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of  the  lower  half  or  slightly  &bove  thh*,  nlth  I 
tad  iiiue  strongly  compressed,  very  slightly  eleva 
crease  In  height  from  the  middle  of  the  egg  to 
but  at  the  highest  are  only  .035  mm,  high, 
smooth,  crossed  by  exceedingly  One  Hues  .02  mm. 
ribs.  The  termination  of  the  riba  at  the  aumm 
in  diameter,  la  the  centre  of  which  the  nilcrop 
egg.  .85  mm. ;   breadth,  .tl  mm. 

Distribution  (19:  7).  Excepting  in  N 
rarely  been  met  with,  but  it  must  have 
America,  for  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dall  on 
miles  above  Nowikakat ;  there  is  a  specL 
from  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  I  captured  it 
of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Strecker  also  apeak 
in  the  Athabasca  region,  Jenner  Weir  j 
Hudson  Bay,  and  Fletcher  found  it  at  N 
and  at  Sudbury  north  of  Georgian  Bay. 
taken  in  Montreal.* 

In  New  England  it  baa  only  been  repor 
ties.  It  baa  been  taken  at  Jefferson,  N,  1 
Mills  in  Maine  (Packard).  It  is  somei 
higher  valleys  of  the  White  Mountaina,  th 
where,  however,  it  occupies  a  district  disti 
instance,  on  the  road  from  Fabyan'a  to  the 
abundant  on  the  portion  above  Twin  Ri 
feet)  than  in  that  below,  while  the  reve 
latter  fliea,  however,  higher  than  this,  an 
summit  of  Mouut  Washington. 

History  and  habits.  We  know  very 
insect,  the  early  stages  being  quite  uuknon 
eggs  from  females  placed  under  muelin 
^though  tried  with  several  different  ape 
appearance  and  condition,  we  may  judge  t1 
are  concerned  the  history  is  identical  with 
circumstance  mainly  that  ouce  led  me  b 
that  abundant  apecies.  The  butterflies  i 
flying  aa  early  as  anyone  visits  the  moun 
of  June.  They  appear  ^ain  in  the  latter 
tioD.  The  specimen  taken  in  Alaska  wi 
Winnipeg  August  5. 

P.  gracilis  is  less  active  and  vigorous 
shy  and  keeps  company  with  its  kind  leas ; 
quence  of  its  rarity.     In  other  respects  it 
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n  the  muddy  roads  with  erect  or  widely  opened  wings,  sucking  the 
Bture  from  the  ruts. 

lesiderata.  A  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  and  complete  life  history 
this  butterfly  is  much  needed.  Females  should  be  confined  on  black 
:h,  nettle  and  elm  na  well  as  willow.  Do  the  females  which  are  to  be 
id  in  July  and  August  ever  have  developed  eggs  in  their  abdomen  ? 
hey  should  be  found,  we  may  be  confident  there  is  a  second  brood,  and 
1  the  comparative  numbers  and  freshness  of  individuals  from  July  on 
uld  be  carefully  noted. 

LIST  OF   ILLUSTBATIOyS.-POLYGONIA   GRACILIS. 

Imayo. 
,  flg,  11.    Hsle,botb  eurtacex.  PI. 

33:21.    Male  abdomluit]  appenditgeB. 
ei;1i2.    Outtfue  olbinil  wing. 

POLTG^ONIA  PROONE.— The  gray  comma. 

'he  gray  comma  (Qoaaeli  silver-c   QrapU  (Klrby);  Progoe  butterfly  (Hanis)j  Progue 

189  (Eiuidoub)  ;  BplDoUH  curraDt  oterplUar  (Le  Bsrou) ;  itl1ver-l  huUerlly  (Bobb):  gniy- 

wlnged  comma  <Hityn>rd) .} 

tpUio  prngne  Cram.,  Pap.  eKot.,1:  9,  pi.  nox.  Iu».  S.  Y.,  110-11*  (1859);— LeBar.,  Hep. 

ja.  E.  F.,  (mS);— Herbst,  Natursyst.  tna.  Ins.  III.,  1, 59.61  (1871). 

lett-,  v!l:61,pl.l93,figB.3-*(n94).  Vanesta  progne    Morr.,    8jn.    Lep.    N. 

ilygonia  progne  HUbn.,  Verz.  ecbmctt.,  Amer.,  06-67  (1862). 

1816) ;— Scudd.,  Rep.  geol.  N.  H.,  1  :851-  Nymphalis  proffiie KIrb.,  Syn.  catal.  Lep., 

pi.  A,  flg.  12  (1874).  6*8  (1871). 

imaaa  progne  OaiX.,   Eticyul.  metb.,  Ix:  Urapla    c-argeitleum  Oosae.  Newra.  Ed- 

aoi,  819,  020  (1319)  ;-Boi6d.-  LeC,  Lep.  tarn.,  188  (1S«)  ;-Pack.,  Guide  Ins.,  260,  fig. 

iT.  Sept.,  188-189,  pi.  50,  figs.  5-6  (1838);—  1S8  (I860}. 

r.,  Ins,  iiy.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  301-302(1882).  PnpUio  grogne    Pabr.,  Mint.  Ins.,  M:   U 

raptaprogne  Doubl.-Hewlt8.,Geii.dlurD.  (1787). 

.l:187(18*8);-Llntu.,Proc.Entom.  wc.  polyoonia    PBOGSe   c-argektecm 

ad..  Ill:  68(1864)  ;-Bowles,  Can.  ent.,ill:  The  lighter  form. 

L  "  «V;^7  ^"V  *^",n    ^"\k  .^«,\'^"  >'''"«**''  O'-OP"  c^rgenuum  Kirb.,  r.un. 

T--Mlddl.,Rep.me.lll.,x:8ft(1881);-       ^.^^„     !v99a»iaflp»    B-7M!WI1 

Polygonin     progne     var.      c-argenlevm 


Ha.  iai.  trult,  SlfrMS.  fig.  360  (1883) ; 


,.   __..  U.  d.,  190-192,  flg.  53  (1886)^ 

n.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  14-15,  pi.  2,  flg.  16,  16a  polygosia  proose  l-aboenteum 


'ane)$n  {Orapta)  prngne  Filch,  3d  Rep.  Folygonin prngne 


The  darter  form. 

'1 
Bull.  Buff. » 


. . .  thoee  butlenlleB, 
Of  Earth,  who  seek  the  akieB, 
And  BO  come  down  ngain 
(Never-couteiiled  things!) 
Have  brought  a  speclmcii 
Upon  their  nufverlng  wings. 

Por..—F<tiry-lanii. 
mago  (3  ■  6 ;  16 :  H).  Mead  covered  ou  upper  surface  posteriorly  with  olivaceous, 
sriorly  witb  mingled  blRck,  foxy  and  hoHry  hairs  and  with  a  amall  whitish  tnft 
lide  the  base  of  the  antennae,  the  sides  behind  the  eye  with  mingled  white,  blackish 
femiglnons  scales.  Basal  half  of  sides  of  palpi  white,  with  rather  a  broad  median 
:ak  of  black,  edged  above  with  vlnotis;  apical   half  blackish  mingled  with  vlnons 
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or  tswDy.  tlie  apex  of  the  superior  fringe  and  tbe  base  of  tbc  Inferior  fringe  narrovrlj' 
wbltisb,  and  a  median  longltadinal  paler  streak,  IncoDtlDuatlonof  tbe  white  parts  of  tbe 
base  of  the  palpi ;  the  h^rs  black ;  beneath,  tbe  white  Inferior  fringe  Is  seen  to  hare  a 
verj  broad  median  stripe  of  blachlsb  and  ferruginous  scales.  Antennae  verj  dark 
brown  above,  lightly  flecked  with  paler  and  toward  the  tip  of  the  stalk  with  hoary 
Bcales. especially  at  the  batieof  the  Joints;  beneath, inwardly  nakedand  pale  Inteoasex- 
cepUng  near  the  base,  where  [t  is  white  outwardly  with  a  broad  patch  of  white  on 
tbe  basal  half  of  each  joint,  attenuated  toward  the  tip  bat  toward  the  base  of  the  club 
forming  a  more  or  less  connected  stripe ;  club  dark  brown  above,  flecked  at  base  with 
whitisb,  beyond  with  femiginous  scales;  beneath,  fuscous,  the  apical  three  or  four 
Joints  wholly  pale  Inteous.  Banal  third  of  tongue  luteons.  beyond  brownish  fuscous, 
the  tip  lateons  again. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous,  beneath  with  dark  chocolate,  hoary-tipped 
hairs.  Fore  legs  with  a  stripe  of  black  scales  down  the  front,  bordered  externally  with 
white,  internally  with  mingled  white  and  fulvous  scales,  and  fringed  on  either  side  with 
mingled  dark  vinous  and  hoary  hairs ;  femora  of  other  legs  gray  with  an  Intermingling 
of  black  and  white  and  some  colored  scales,  at  the  tip  yellowish,  beneath  with  a  line 
of  black  scales  Inwardly;  tibiae  and  tarsi  hoary  white  mingled  with  pale  brown 
scales,  tbe  tibiae  often  tinged  with  yellowish  and  with  a  broader  or  narrower  dark 
brown  stripe  down  their  front ;  spines  blackish  castaneons ;  spnrs  dark  reddish,  paler 
at  base,  blackish  at  apex.  Claws  dark  reddish,  darkest  at  tip;  paronychia  pale; 
pul villus  black. 

Wings  above  fulvous  orange  often  <iulte  pale,  almost  always  deeper  on  the  basal 
fourth  of  the  wings.  Fore  mngt  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  border  slightly 
concave,  tbe  dentation  nearly  rectangular  and  blunter  than  In  the  other  species,  that  at 
tip  of  lower  median  nervulc  not  very  prominent,  broadly  rounded,  outer  margin 
scarcely  crenulate.  The  costal  edge  obscure,  throughout  marmorated  with  blackish  and 
dull  greenlsb  yellow ;  In  the  middle  of  the  cell  are  two  small,  oblique,  subovate  spots, 
the  upper,  more  nearly  transverse  than  longitudinal,  depending  from  the  subcostal 
nervure  Just  beyond  the  emission  of  tbe  Srst  nervule,  is  directed  inward;  the  lower, 
often  almost  circular  and  more  nearly  longitudinal  than  vertical.  Is  of  thesameslse  as 
tbe  upper,  placed  midway  between  It  and  the  median  nervure.  Its  Innermost  extremity 
lying  Just  above  the  baue  of  the  flrst  median  nervule;  theeitrcmlty  of  tbecell  Is  marked 
by  abroad,  transverse,  black  bar,  twlceas  broad  above  as  below,  and  partially  obscured 
by  an  admixture  of  tawny  scales ;  It  reaches  from  the  costal  margin  to  the  median  nervure, 
touching  the  latter  only  by  Its  inner  angle,  its  Interior  margin  concave  and  best  defined 
below  the  base  of  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule ;  on  the  subcostal  nervure  its  breadth 
reaches  from  the  base  of  the  tlrst  inferior  to  that  of  the  third  superior  subcostal 
nervule ;  in  the  median  and  medlo-submedSan  interspaces  is  a  nearly  straight  series  of 
three  snbequal,  roundish,  vaguely  deflned.  blackish  spots,  that  in  the  upper  median 
interspace  generally  a  Little  smaller  than  the  others,  the  largest  seldom  more  than 
equalling  half  an  interspace  in  width,  the  upper  one  plac«d  just  before  the  middle  of 
the  npper  median  Interspace,  all  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  median  nervure; 
depending  from  the  costal  border,  midway  between  tbe  transverse  mesial  bar  and  the 
apex  of  the  wing.  Is  a  second  transverae,  subtrlangnlar,  dusky  patch,  more  or  iesa,  and 
nearly  alwaysconslderably,  tinged  with  ferruginous,  especially  externally;  It  is  parallel 
to  the  transverse  mesial  bar,  tapers  downward  andreaches  the  upper  median  nervule.  Its 
outer  border  passing  a  little  beyond  the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  and  has 
throughout  vaguely  dcUned  borders,  the  lower  portion  being  generally  clouded  and 
sometimes  obsolescent;  the  outer  border  is  very  broadly  margined,  nearly  to  the 
depth  of  an  interspace's  width,  with  blackish,  and  above  the  subcostal  angulation 
broadens  as  it  approaches  the  costal  border,  so  as  to  leave  bnt  a  narrow  space  between 
it  and  tbe  subaplcal,  transverse  blotch ;  this  margin  is  directly  followed  In  the  inter- 
spaces by  a  series  of  fulvo-ochraceons  Lunnles.  not  verj'  conspicuous  but  often  ren- 
dered more  so  by  an  Interior  edging  of  fus co- ferruginous ;  below  the  lower  median 
nervule  tbia  expands  Into  a  large,  quadrate  patch,  generally  extending  slightly  above 
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tbenervule;  tbe  onter  border  issoinetiniesfianttj  enlivened  with  scattered  pole,  Ochn- 
ceona  or  tawn;  ac&les,  and  the  fringe  is  blackish,  broadly  iDtemipted  with  the  same 
colore,  but  mainl;  with  white.  Occaalonallj  the  edge  of  the  wing  has  a  alight  hoar; 
bloom,  as  In  the  previous  speciea. 

Sind  wingt  (61 :  28.  24)  with  the  oater  border  a  little  crennlate,  the  tail  of  the  upper 
median  nervule  either  very  broad  at  base,  almost  triangular  (l-argentenni}  or  broad 
and  gently  tapering,  the  tip  broadly  rounded  (c-argenteum),  the  projection  at  the  tip 
of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  slight,  angulated,  that  at  the  lower  angle  small  and 
ronnded.  Color  of  the  tint  of  the  base  of  the  fore  wings,  the  outer  border,  as  there, 
margined  broadly  with  black,  but  also  reaching  further  toward  the  base,  and  becoming 
more  or  less  gradually  mixed  with  ferruginous,  until  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
orange  Is  narked,  about  midway  between  the  Brat  divarication  of  the  snbcostal  and  the 
onter  border,  by  a  multitude  of  short,  tninsverse  threads  of  ferruginous  on  an  orange 
ground,  becoming  less  and  less  freqnent  interiorly  but  seldom  reaching  so  far  aa  the 
last  divarication  of  the  median  nervnre ;  within  the  apical  area  aud  marking  the  limit  of 
the  outer  edging  of  black,  which  can  seldom  otherwise  be  noted.  Is  a  aeries  of  very 
small,  roundish,  dull  ochreous  spots  subparallel  to  the  outer  border.  The  basal  half 
of  the  costal  border,  as  far  aa  the  subcostal  nervnre,  Is  wholly  brownish  fuscous,  deep- 
ening Into  blackish  at  Its  outer  limit,  Just  balow  which  In  the  nppar  subcostal  inter- 
space and  generally  crossing  It  Is  a  smaller  black  spot,  removed  generally  by  more 
than  Its  own  diameter  from  the  base  of  the  Interspace ;  the  upper  half  of  the  nervnte 
closing  the  cell  la  marked  more  or  less  heavily  with  black,  which,  when  it  Is  broadest, 
extends  also  over  the  base  of  the  nervule  above;  the  outer  border  is  edged,  much 
more  frequently  than  on  the  fore  wing,  with  a  hoary  bloom ;  fringe  blackish  fnscous 
at  the  nervnle  tips,  dull  ferruginous  elsewhere,  but  occasionally  Interrupted  with 
white  In  the  middle  of  the  interspaces  and  not  Infrequently  almost  wholly  concealed 
by  the  hoary  bloom. 

Beneath  gray,  the  basal  half  brownish,  the  apical  half  dull  ashen,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation on  the  fore  teingi  being  sharply  deflued.  paaaing  from  about  the  tip  of  the  costal 
nervnre  to  the  median  nervnre  just  beyond  the  tip  of  cell,  crossing  next  the  upper 
median  Interspace  by  a  line  subparallel  to  that  which  strikes  the  upper  median  nervule 
at  the  base  of  its  straight  portion ;  then  crossing  the  lower  median  interspace  by  a  similar 
line,  whose  origin  on  the  middle  median  nervnle  la  midway  between  the  base  of  the 
nervule  and  the  point  wbere  the  line  In  the  upper  median  Interspace  strikes  It;  and 
Qnolly  the  Interspaces  below,  still  a  little  further  removed  toward  the  base ;  the  darker 
parts  of  this  basal  fleld  are  toward  the  outer  limits  where  they  form  aa  Indistinct 
band  of  about  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  while  within  this  str^ht  threads  of  pale 
scales,  subparallel  to  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  border  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing, 
and  enclosing  slender  stripes  of  slightly  varying  depths  of  brown,  variegate  the  whole 
base  of  the  wing;  In  particular  there  croases  the  cell  one  stripe  of  a  pluml>eous  color, 
narrowly  edged  with  black  and  this  again  faintly  with  pale,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  subcostal  nervule  to  the  median  nervure  Just  beyond  the  base,  the  homologne 
of  the  two  distinct  spots  of  the  other  species  of  Polygonia  described  in  this  work ;  on 
either  side  of  It  the  upper  half  of  the  cell  Is  slightly  ashen;  the  costal  edge  is  marmo- 
rated  as  above  but  more  Interruptedly ;  excepting  nest  the  outer  border  the  outer  half 
of  the  wing  Is  gray  with  short,  transverse  threads  of  blackish  and  fuscons,  some- 
times commingled  to  form  slender  streaks,  upon  an  ashen  surface  more  or  less 
tinged  with  yellowish  brown ;  above  the  lower  snbcostal  nervule,  however  (excepting  a 
narrow  band  next  the  middle  of  the  wing),  the  onter  half  Is  more  or  less  cloaded  with 
grayish  ashen  which  extends  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing ;  below  the  first  superior 
subcostal  nervule  the  onter  border  is  broadly  bordered  to  nearly  the  depth  of  an  Inter- 
space's width  with  a  color  as  deep  as  the  base  of  the  wing  but  more  or  less  enlivened 
with  pale  or  ochreous  scales,  limited  interiorly  by  a  strongly  zigzag  black  line  or  series 
of  connected  sagittate  spots,  enclosing  slenderer  lunules  of  dull  metallic  greenish; 
these  black  saglttae  are  continued  in  the  ashen  tip  by  small,  blackish  dots,  that  of  the 
apical  subcostal  Interspace  In  the  middle  of  Its  onter  two-thirds;  it  Is  succeeded  in- 
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wftrdly  by  &d  &rciuite  series  of  small,  black  dots  In  tbe  interspaces,  those  in  the  upper 
third  of  tbe  wing  most  distinct  and  lat^est,  that  Id  the  i^>ical  sul>costal  Interspace  in 
the  middle  of  Its  baaal  two-thirds  and  that  of  the  npper  median  In  Its  centre.  Fringe 
niDch  as  above,  ^ndteingt  with  similar  tints  to  those  of  the  fore  wings,  but  the  basal 
and  apical  halves  not  so  distinctly  separated,  the  whole  wing  covered  with  transverse 
threads  of  black  and  blackish  brown,  on  the  ba-sal  half  of  the  wing  collected  to  a 
considerable  extent  Into  slender  streaks,  all  upon  a  sordid  white  groand,  which  on  the 
basal  half  Is  tinged  with  doll,  ding;  pale  greenish ;  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  outer  four-fifths  of  the  costal  border  In  a 
sinuous  course,  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  middle  subcostal  nervule;  it 
starts  again  From  s  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  npper  median  nervale  and  passes 
with  atremulons  course,  faintly  Impressed,  toward  the  base  of  the  excision  of  the  Inner 
border  of  the  wing;  tbe  apex  of  tbe  cell  is  marked  by  a  pl^n,  equal  or  nearly  equal, 
sliver  line,  which  does  not  attain  the  suljcostal  nervnre  and  which,  on  reaching  the 
median  nervnre  at  Its  last  divarication,  follows  tbe  npper  median  nervnle  to  a  distance 
nearly  equal  to  the  transverse  portion,  and  at  its  tip  the  darker  basal  color  of  the 
wing  terminates;  occasionally  the  longitudinal  limb  is  nearly  obsolete  and  it  nsoally 
tapers  apically ;  It  Is  nsually  twice  as  broad  as  the  nervnles  at  this  part  of  tbe  wing ; 
the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  Is  scarcely  darker  than  tbe  surrounding  parts ,  though 
nsnally  a  little  Infnscated,  hut  there  Is  a  submarginal,  sinoons,  slender,  black  HtrIpe,  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  an  interspaces'  width  from  the  outer  border,  which  is  almost 
entirely  filled  np  with  dull  greenish  scales ;  a  short  distance  within  this  is  a  very  ob- 
scure transverse  series  of  black  dots  In  the  Interspaces,  almost  wholly  obliterated  by 
being  made  tbe  centre  of  a  transverse,  partially  connected  series  of  blackish  streaks, 
hardly  ss  far  from  tbe  submai^nal  stripe  as  that  from  the  outer  border.  Fringe 
much  an  above. 

Abdomen  blackisb  brown  above  covere«l  rather  profusely  with  tawny  scales;  be- 
neath ashy  grey  with  mingled  pale,  light  brown  and  pale  tawny  scales.  Tbe  opening 
at  the  extremity  in  the  male  Is  constricted,  transverse,  rounded,  strongly  arched  above, 
nearly  straight  below,  half  as  broad  again  as  high.  The  npper  organ  of  tbe  male 
appendages  (33 :  13)  has  tbe  hook  as  in  P.  faunns  but  more  strongly  arcnate,  as  long 
as  the  body,  without  basal  tooth.  Clasps  nearly  three  times  as  broad  as  long,  the 
upper  binder  angle  only  slightly  produced  and  rounded,  slightly  Incurved;  basal 
process  of  upper  snrf  ace  twice  as  long  as  the  clasp  aud  slender,  tbe  apical  half  directed 
backward,  equal  and  scarcely  depressed ;  at  the  middle  bent  abruptly  inward  and 
downward  In  a  slightly  sionons  curve,  depressed,  tapering  regularly  to  a  pointed  tip ; 
interior  finger  long  and  slender,  tapering  slightly  throughout  but  more  conspicuously 
toward  the  base,  arcnate,  on  the  apical  third  finely  pointed  and  scarcely  surpassing  the 
npper  edge  of  tbe  clasp. 
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366  THE  BUTTPiltFLIES  OF  KEW    EN(iLAXD, 

DlmOTphio  fonns.  v.  p-  c-akokntritm.  Has  tlie  grouDd  tlDt  of  the  upper  surface 
of  all  the  wtngM  concolorous. 

r.  p.  L-AJtOBNTErM.  Has  the  base  of  the  hiad  wings  obscured  above  with  dnsky  tints. 
It  dllTers  from  the  preceding,  so  far  as  the  markings  arecoaccrDcd,  but  very  little  and. 
as  there,  the  sexes  do  not  dltfer;  the  fore  wings  are  Identical  on  both  surfaces;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  more  heavily  lafnscated  on  the  outer  half,  reach- 
ing further  toward  the  baoe.  bnt  never  concealing  the  distinctness  of  the  black  Kpots 
of  the  middle  of  the  wings ;  the  submarginal  aeries  of  fulvous  spots  are  almost  wholly 
though  never  fully  obliterated ;  on  the  under  surface,  the  L-shaped  mark  at  the  tip  of 
the  cell  Is  as  a  rule  slenderer  than  Id  c-argcnteum.  being  of  about  the  width  of  the 
nervules  In  this  part  of  the  wing,  altltough  Individuals  of  the  former  occasionally  have 
It  as  Indistinct  ae  here,  and  the  longitudinal  limb  Is  always  much  shorter  than  the 
other,  by  which  It  approaches  more  the  exact  form  of  an  Lor  Is  sometimes  wholly 
obliterated. 

Egg  (64: 23).  Lammate  ribs  ten  In  number,  commencing  below  at  the  rounded  under 
surface  and  continuing  of  nearly  the  same  height  over  the  lower  half  of  the  egg, 
leaving  a  free  space  on  the  summit,  .2  mm.  la  diameter;  the  rtbsare  .02  mm.  In  thick- 
ness and  on  the  sides  are  .026  mm.  high,  while  on  the  summit  their  elevation  Increases 
to  .07  ram. ;  surface  smooth,  glistening,  broken  Into  cells  by  straight,  exceedingly 
delicate,  scarcely  raised  cross  tines,  .02  mm.  apart,  visible  on  the  ribs  only  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  egg.  Color  pale  greenish,  the  ribs  pellucid.  Height  Including  the  ribs. 
.96  mm. ;  breadth,  .HI  mm. 

Edwards  describes  the  egg  as  havlug  eight  or  nine  ribs ;  all  that  I  counted  had  ten. 

Gatarplllar.  First  Uagt.  Head  shining  piceons,  hairs  and  ocelli  black ;  the  mouth 
parts,  in  part  at  least,  pale.  Body  grass  green,  the  segments  very  pale  green  anteriorly, 
tinged  with  reddish  brown  posteriorly ;  warts  and  hairs  black;  spiracles  blackish  fus- 
cous; legs  blackish  fuscous;  prolegs  greenish  yellow  tipped  with  fascons.    Length, 


Seewid  stage-  Head  (78 :  47)  very  dark  castaneous  with  blackish  hairs  arising  from 
the  tubercles.  Body  dark  olivaceous  green,  the  mammiform  bases  of  the  spines  and 
the  last  four  or  five  segments  marked  with  dull,  dirty,  yellowish  orange;  the  oblique 
streaks  of  the  adult  are  barely  discernable.  Spines  blackish  brown,  the  splnuleH 
emitted  mostly  near  the  summit;  the  latter  terminate  with  long,  nearly  straight,  black- 
ish hairs,  and  the  main  spine  is'aurmountcd  by  a  longer  hair ;  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  segments  a  minute,  subdorsal  wart  gives  rise  to  an  erect  blackish  hair.  Spira- 
cles fuscous.  Legs  greenish  yellow  at  base,  beyond  fuscous;  prolegs  greenish  yellow, 
fuscous  at  tip.    Length,  (>  mm. 

7%ird  stage.  Head  (78 :  ifl)  blackish,  marked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  obscure  reddish  orange ;  the  splnlform  tubercles  are  blackish  or  red- 
dish at  base,  white  at  tip.  surmounted  by  a  black  hair;  ocelli  orange  In  a  black  area; 
mouth  parts  mostly  black.  Body  purplish  fuscous,  with  two  narrow,  transverse,  dull 
lemon  yellow  bands  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  segments ;  the  mammiform  eleva- 
tions bearing  the  spines  are  dull  reddish  orange,  connected  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  segments  by  short  patches  of  the  same  color;  spines  usually  dark  purplish  black, 
sometimes  Inteous ;  the  subsl<11ary  spinnles  generally  blackish  hut  sometimes  luteous. 
Spiracles  black,  broadly  annulated  with  Inteous,  which  Is  Itself  sometimes  narrowly 
bordered  without  with wliltlsh.  Legs  black,  obscure  Inteous  at  base;  prolegs  rufo- 
luteous,  brownish  at  base,  and  with  a  purplish  spot  at  the  tip  exteriorly.  Length.  15 
mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. 

FmiTth  stage.  Head  reddish  brown  obscured  by  blackish,  the  suture  of  the  triangle 
dull  orange,  the  splulforra  tubercles  orange  or  whitish,  emitting  a  pale  hair,  the  larger 
one  In  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere  black;  summit  spine  usually  black,  but  occa- 
sionally in  part,  orange;  tiie  hairs  all  black;  basal  Joint  of  antennae  reddhth,  the 
apical  l)lach ;  mouth  parts  rcddLsli  lirown.  Body  marked  with  black  and  pale  yellow ; 
a,  sleuder,  pale,  dorsal  line  extends  over  a  part  of  the  thoracic  segments;  behind  the 
spines,  each  segment  of  the  body  la  black,  with  three  narrow,  transverse  bands  of  pale 
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fellow ;  Id  front  o(  the  splnex  Is  &  small  black  spot  and  separated  from  It  and  from 
eath  otber  by  rather  hroader,  pale  orange  hands,  are  two  still  wider  inclined  etrlpes  or 
hars;  a  narrow  black  band  unites  the  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  thoracic  segments;  the 
last  Hef^ent  Is  blackish ;  there  is  a  very  narrow,  pate  orange,  tnfrasUgmatal  line ;  thp 
hotly  beneath  is  blackish,  marked  with  yellowish,  the  latter  predominating  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  segments.  The  short  spines  of  the  Hrst  thoracic  seg- 
ment are  orange  colored;  splaen  of  doreal  series  pale,  seated  on  orange  tubercles, 
their  splnnles  pale,  excepting  those  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  which  are  black, 
anil  the  4p)ny  bristles  are  black ;  those  of  the  laterodorsal  serica  black  on  the  thoracic, 
pale  on  the  abdominal  segments,  the  spinnles  of  the  spines  of  the  thoracic  segments 
beinu  black  when  their  Insertion  Is  tiigh,  orange  at  base,  and  black  beyond  wben  It  Is 
not ;  the  splnnles  and  hatrs  of  the  abdominal  spluett  Is  as  in  the  dorsal  series.  Spines 
of  the  latcrostlgmatal  series  tike  the  laterodorsal  thoracic  spines,  bnt  the  splnules 
more  extensively  orange ;  the  abdominal  black,  their  splnules  orange  at  the  base.  The 
spines  of  the  Infrsstigmatal  series  are  orange  or  pale  with  orange  or  pale  splnnles. 
bearing  fnscous  bristles.  The  longest  splne.-<  are  those  of  the  laterodorsal  aeries  on 
the  thoracic  and  eighth  abdominal  segmentfl.  The  tubercles  upon  which  the  spines 
are  seateil  bear  also  everywhere  minute,  pale,  yellowish  papillae,  giving  rise  each  to  a 
fhort  ilelicate  hair.  Spiracles  black.  Legs  black,  the  claws  reddish  brown ;  prolegs 
dark  reddish  brown,  covered  with  orange  papillae  bearing  short  hairs.  Length,  before 
the  growth  of  this  stage  Is  fully  attained,  IT. 5  mm. ;  breadth  of  Irady,  3  ram. ;  length 
of  longest  spines,  2.5  mm. 

Fyth  alage  (74:31).  Head  (78:49)  brownish  fnscoas,  occasionally  tinged  with 
fermglnons,  the  sutures  marked  with  ferruglnonsi  lower  part  of  the  triangle  and  the 
sides  of  the  head  between  the  ocelli  and  lahmra,  dark  greenish  vinous.  Splnlform 
tubercles  whitish  or  yellowish,  the  largest,  in  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere,  blackish 
tipped  with  yellow,  all  emitting  short,  In teo us  or  brownish  yellow  hairs.  Summit 
spines  black  and  some  of  their  splnnles  whitish.  The  coronal  spine  Is  long  and  slender, 
the  lateral  splnules  emitted  near  the  centre,  and  although  also  long  and  slender,  not  so 
long  as  the  apical  half  of  the  main  spine;  above  them  the  main  stem  sometimes  emits 
occasional  short,  flne,  horizontal  hairs  from  minute  raised  points.  First  Joint  of 
antennae  pale,  third  blackish,  the  bristle  pale;  ocelli  black;  labrum  dark  greenish  vin- 
ous; mandibles  blackish. 

Body  yellowish  brown,  changing,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomlual  segments, 
to  dnll  salmon,  and  marked  with  blackish  olivaceous;  a  slender,  pale,  dorsal  line  on 
the  thoracic  segments;  first  thoracic  segment  blackish  and  blackish  fuscous;  upper 
surface  of  the  body  crossed  next  tho  sutures  by  three  or  four  narrow,  alternating, 
transverse  stripes  of  black  and  yellowish  brown ;  the  abdominal  segments,  and  espec- 
ially those  provided  with  prolegs,  have  a  small,  triangular,  blackish  olivaceous  spot  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  spine;  an  obllqne  subdorsal  stripe,  which  Is  sometimes  united  to 
iU  mate  by  curving  around  behind  the  dorsal  spine ;  broad,  curving,  lateral  and  stlg- 
matal  stripes,  each  of  which  passex  between  the  spines,  and  an  irregular.  In frastig- 
matal,  yellowish  line.  The  spines  (B6 :  fi8)  are  furnished  high  up  with  Ove  splnnles, 
forming  a  sort  of  wreath,  each  splnnle  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  apical 
portion  of  the  main  stem ;  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  splnnles  of  any 
magnitude  on  the  lower  portion,  and  the  latter  is  destitute  of  pile;  they  are  mostly 
black  with  whitish  splnules  and  dark  rufous  bristles,  but  the  dorsal  ones  of  the  first  to 
seventh  abdominal  segments  and  the  laterodorsal  ones  of  the  second  to  sixth  abdominal 
segments  are  altogether  whitish  excepting  the  bristles;  and  those  of  the  infrastlg- 
matal  row  are  whitish  excepting  at  tiie  base.  The  short  spines  of  the  llrst  segment 
are  white  and  orange,  bearing  rufous  hairs.  The  body  is  covered  infrequently  with 
very  delicate,  short,  nearly  Invisible,  brownish  hairs,  seated  on  minute,  whitish  papillae 
arranged  in  transverse  rows.  Spiracles  shining  black,  narrowly  anunlated  with  pale 
slate  color.  Legs  black,  tinged  with  rufous ;  prolegs  blackish  olivaceous,  black  at 
Up.  the  anal  pair  beset  with  white  papillae  giving  rise  to  rufous  hairs.  Length.  27,6 
mm.;  breadth  of  body,  4.S5  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.T5  mm.;  length  of  spine  on 
summit  of  head,  2  mm. :  leni^li  of  spine  on  second   thoracic  segment.  3.15  mm. 
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Ud  tlie  variation  in  tlie  larva  aee  Edwards,  Can.  uat,,  sih  12-13. 

Chrrulls  (83 :  32.  37.  38).  Head  uid  front  white  tluted  with  pale  ulivaceous.  ver- 
mlculate  with  salmon  creaHes;  the  basal  joint  of  the  aoteoDae  and  the  ocellar  prom- 
inences, excepting  beneath,  dusky  olivaceous,  ofteu  marked  with  brown  or  blackish 
fuscous.  Ocellar  prominences  not  very  long,  with  the  basal  half  scarcely  tapering,  at 
the  middle  with  a  slight  notch,  leaving  outside  a  very  small  tubercle,  separated  from 
the  apical  half  which  is  conical  and  curved  a  little  inward,  the  inner  margin  of  the 
whole  prominence  forming  with  Its  mate  a  broad  U  with  curving  sides ;  middle  Joints  of 
legs  heavily,  and  base  of  tongue  slightly,  tinted  with  dark  olivaceous ;  the  basal  half  of 
the  antennae  more  or  less  marked  with  pale  olivaceous.  Wings  salmon  buff  on  an 
obscure  whitish  ground,  or  gleaming  silvery  white  with  a  oacreoas  tint ;  they  are  more 
or  less  8u0\]sed  or  tinged  In  broad  streaks  with  pale  olivaceous,  especially  near  the 
tip  and  across  the  middle  on  the  anterior  slopes  of  the  elevations;  exposed  surface  of 
under  wings,  next  the  llrst  abdominal  segment,  fuscous.  Thorax  salmon  buff  like  the 
wings  and  streaked  as  there;  or  pale  salmon  white  longitudinally,  and  obliquely 
streaked  with  pale,  delicate  green,  the  edge  of  the  dorsal  promlneuce  sometimes 
black;  first  four  abdominal  segments  pale  or  buff-salmon,  sometimes  Irregularly  dis- 
colored with  grccnisb  brown ;  the  metathorax  and  llrst  two  abdominal  segments  with 
pretty  large,  laterodorsat.  nacreous  spots ;  the  flrst  abdominal  segment  with  a  similar 
dorsal  spot;  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  fourth  abdominal  segment  scarcely  larger  than 
the  others ;  behind  the  fourth  segment  the  abdomen  Is  of  a  duller  or  dirtier  salmon 
color ;  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  a  pale  salmon  colored  dorsal  streak,  bordered  with 
greenish,  or  with  subdorsal  triangular  patches  of  olivaceous  which  arc  more  distinct 
at  their  posterior  extremities;  Dfth  and  succeeding  segments  with  a  distinct,  broad, 
dark  olivaceous,  stlgmatal  stripe,  soniettmes  blotched  with  black,  narrowing  poste- 
riorly and  serrate  above;  followed  beneath  by  a  very  broad,  pale,  subsllgmatal  band, 
streaked  obliquely  with  greenish  along  the  middle;  there  Is  also  a  broad,  ventral,  pale 
greenish  band,  fainterposterlorly;  the  suprastlgmatal  warts  are  black;  all  the  tuber- 
clea  are  salmon  colored,  greenish  or  pale  with  black  tips,  excepting  sometimes  the  last 
subdorsal  pair;  there  ore  a  few  short,  transverse,  fuscous  punctures  on  the  Urst  to 
fourth  abdominal  segments.  Spiracles  black,  narrowly  and  faintly  edged  with  whitish. 
Cremaster  above  whitish,  longitudinally  streaked  with  fuscous ;  beneath  blackish  fus- 
cous, the  rim  pale,  sides  blackUh.  Length,  22  to  23.25  mm.;  ocellar  prominences, 
2  mm.  apart  at  Up;  width  of  head  at  base  of  ocellar  prominences,  3.S  mm. ;  width  of 
thorax,  6.S  mm. ;  of  abdomen,  7.5  mm. ;  height  of  thorax,  0.1  mm. ;  of  abdomen.  6.75 
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Dlstnbatlou  (19:  6).  The  range  of  this  butterfly  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  upper  half  of  that  of  P.  interrogationie,  but  the  liinita 
are  slightly  removed  to  the  northward  ;  although  meet  properly  considered 
a  member  of  the  Alleghaniau  fauna,  it  is  not  found  in  abundance  tuward 
the  extreme  southern  limits  of  that  district,  while  on  the  north  it  more  fre- 
quently and  considerably  invades  the  region  of  the  Canadian  fauna.  Mr. 
Uhler  cunaidera  it  rare  in  Maryland,  but  Mr.  Edwards  states  that  it  is  com- 
mon at  Elk  River,  West  Virginia,  though  it  ie  not  found  nearby  at  Coal- 
biu:gh,  Kanawha  Co.  ;  these  are  apparently  its  aouthernmoBt  etatiom^,  for  it 
has  not  been  reported  in  other  southern  localities  where  P.  comma  seems 
to  be  abundant ;  the  original  habitat  given  by  Cramer  ("  Jamaica")  is 
unquestionably  erroneous,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  this  butterfly 
among  the  Cuban  species  by  Lucas  in  Sagra's  Cuba.  In  the  north  it 
occurs  at  Quebec  (Bowles),  Montreal  (Caulfield),  Ottawa  (Billings), 
8ault,  Lake  Superior  (llethunc),  the   Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Duflerin 
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McLeod,  Belly  River  (Geddea),  Cumberlund  House  on 
(Kirby)  and,  if  we  are  really  to  credit  the  reference,  on 
rest  of  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  (White,  in  Richard- 
Eversmann  even  gives  it  a  place  in  his  Liepidoptera  of 
tating  that  it  is  found  in  Viloui.  So  also  it  6gures  in 
logue  from  Kamschatka ;  but  probably  an  allied  species 
1  for  it,  perhaps  P.  zephyrus  Edw.  Saunders  says  it  is 
ur  territory  '*  to  the  Pacific,"  but  I  find  no  warrant  for 
has  been  taken  in  United  States  territory  in  Wisconsin 
ibom,  Parker,  Putnam),  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.  (Carpen- 
:  Horn  Mountains,  Wyo.  (Edwards).  This  and  Fort 
westernmost  known  stations.  Reakirt  quotes  Eklwards 
t  to  Colorado,  but  the  species  concerned  was  afterwards 
ict.  In  the  east  it  has  been  found  in  Nova  Scotia  where 
>n  (Jones),  at  several  localities  on  the  lower  St.  Law- 
Todbout  River  on  the  north  shore  of  the  same  (Comeau) 
;Couper). 

id  it  is  more  generally  distributed  and  universally  com- 
ber species  of  Polygonia.  It  is  somewhat  more  abun- 
em  than  the  northern  parts,  but  has  been  taken  as  far  as 
iland  (Scudder),  Orono  (Femald),  Hallowell  "very 
adsworth)  and  Norway,  Me.  "  common  in  some  sea- 
Thornton  and  Shelburne,N.  H.  (Faxon)  and  Stow,  Vt. 
n  the  White  Mountains  it  is  occasionally  common,  but  is 
I  2,000  feet,  above  which  it  is  replaced  by  P.  fauous. 
ily  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wagon  road  from  Fabyan's  to 
t  Washington.  Itwill  probably  be  found  to  be  compara- 
elevated  regions  of  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  upper  surfaces  only  of 
selection  of  the  exact  spot,  excepting  that  they  are  fre- 
'y  edge ;  one  sent  by  Mr.  Angus  was  laid  at  the  extreme 
J8  Basilarchia.     The  duration  of  this  stage  is  four  or  five 

The  food  of  this  insect  in  the  larval  stage  consists  of 
iseberry  (Ribes  rotundifolium  Michx.)  and  rarely  elm 
a  Linn.).  It  has  also  eaten  in  confinement  the  cultivated 
'ill  doubtless  live  equallywell  on  any  of  the  Grossulaceae, 
.  Dr.  Le  Baron  states  (1st  Rep.  nox.  ins.  111.,  60) 
onsiderablc  mischief  among  the  currant  bushes  in  Kanka- 
stripping  off  their  leaves,  and  Mr.  Saunders  reported  in 
xvi  :181)  that  in  one  locality  in  West  Ontario  fear  was 
he  currant  crop;  but  a»  he  says  elsewhere  it  "rarely 
nt  numbers  to  prove  troublesome."    Van  Duzee  suggests 
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that  from  the  reeemhiance  of  the  caterpillar  on  we 
low,  partiaUy  dead  leaf  of  gooseberry,  it  may 
protection." 

Habits  of  the  catorplllar.  The  caterpillar 
at  most  the  upper  quarter  of  the  egg  on  escaping 
walls  untouched  ;  when  feeding  it  eate  the  edge  o 
gashes,  not  avoiding  the  midrib,  and  detaching  it 
leaf  curves  the  laat  two  segments  upward ;  it  eats 
with  corresponding  slowness ;  it  is  ordinarily  ve 
when  disturbed,  but  at  times  its  movements  are  ve 

The  caterpillars  live  entirely  exposed  without  n 
relying  for  concealment  only  on  their  home  on  the  i 
the  later  stages  they  have  a  very  odd  habit  of  ho) 
rest :  the  anterior  segments  arched  and  turned 
the  rest  of  the  body,  the  middle  segments  bent  ii 
ments  often  thrown  high  in  air,  as  in  certain  spi 
vae ;  the  larva  then  rests  wholly  on  the  abdoi 
nothing  like  this  in  any  other  Grapta  larva  "  (E(] 

For  specimens  of  this  stage  of  the  insect  I 
Clapp,  Saunders  and  Sprague,  and  to  Miss  GuU( 

Change  to  chrysalis.  The  transformation  c 
pears  to  consist  of  two  stages  :  the  first  is  slow,  g 
ceptible,  occupying  some  twenty-four  hours  of  tin 
be  presumed,  there  is  effected  a  gradual  scparatic 
pupal  envelope.  During  this  period  the  caterp 
curved  forwards  and  upwards,  and  appears  to  b 
upon  close  observation  it  is  seen  to  undergo  al 
slight  changes,  consisting  of  a  nodding  motion  < 
sional  variation  in  the  curvature  of  the  body, 
and  active,  usually  lasting  but  a  few  minutes,  t 
throw  off  the  loosened  larval  skin  ;  first,  by  bendit 
the  skin  upon  the  back,  and  then,  by  a  wrigg] 
towards  the  point  of  attachment,  and  lastly  detacl 
off  by  a  series  of  violent  contortions,  apparentl; 
severing  the  thread  upon  which  its  safety  literall; 

Life  history.  The  species  is  double  broodet 
the  butterfly  hibernates  and  is  one  of  the  first 
spring,  reappearing  on  sunny  days  at  the  end 
March.  Toward  the  close  of  April  and  early  ii 
able  numbers  and  continues  upon  the  wing  untU 
ally  to  the  middle.  The  eggs  are  laid,  apparen 
May  and  the  larvae  transform  to  chrysalids  from 
to  the  early  part  of  July — at  least  in   the  vicin 
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a  days*,  according  to  the  observations  of 
*d,  Lintner,  Sprague  and  Edwards.  The 
chrysalida  generally  appear  in  the  first  days 
I  the  24th  of  June ;  they  are,  however,  eeU 
x>nd  week  in  July  and  continue  to  be  seen 
ist,  or  in  northern  New  England  later  than 
d  of  butterflies  are  laid  in  July,  generally  in 
a  New  England  up  to  the  middle  of  August, 
lays,  the  larvae  change  to  chrysaUds  from 
intil  early  in  September ;  this  stage  lasts  as 
1  the  butterflies  appear  again  generally  about 
early  as  the  lUth  of  August,  become  abun- 
r,  and  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis 
mber.  They  may  be  found  in  much  greater 
1  all  through  September,  but  by  Che  middle 
have  sought  their  winter  quarters  beneath  a 
I  crevice.  Mr.  Lintner  intimates  that  the 
y  hibernate  and  disclose  the  butterfly  early  in 
ken  fresh  specimens  in  the  spring,  but  the 
veatigation. 

Ligh  much  less  active  than  P.  faunus,  this 
r  difficult  to  secure.  It  is  often  seen  sipping 
decaying  fruit.  It  frequents  lanes  and  open- 
even  dusty  highways  ;  at  the  least  alarm  it 
ng  soon,  however,  to  reconnoitre  and,  if  the 
ling  only  at  a  safe  distance.  It  is  in  the 
oads,  of  "  alighting  in  the  dust  to  enjoy  the 
sipping  moisture  from  muddy  spots.  .  ,  , 
[cep  perfectly  quiet  and  if  disturbed  the  wings 
liich  time  the  insect  is  quite  conspicuous  ;  but 
'ings  are  closed  and  then,  on  account  of  the 
perfectly  with  the  surroundings,  the  buttei^ 
xt"  (Maynard).  According  to  the  obser^ 
fond  also  of  pitching  on  apple  trees,  opening 
'8  of  the  sun. 

re  placed  back  to  back,  the  fore  pair  separated 
emal  margin  of  the  fore  wing  being  visible  as 
oer  limit  of  the  broad  pale  band  beyond  the 
;  the  antennae  are  hidden  between  the  fore 
■  to  the  plane  of  the  body, 
259)  that  he  has  observed  on  nearly  every 
L  he  took  in   Canada  little  soft;  club-shaped 
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filaments,  bags  of  pollen  of  Asclepiaa  flowers 
long,  projecting  from  the  head,  generally  froi 
were  seen  by  him  in  Alabama  on  the  heads 
the  part  taken  by  these  butterflies  in  the  fertil 

Paraaltos-  Mr.  Couper  states  on  infoi 
Caulfield  that  the  larva  of  this  species  is  subjf 
parasite "  like  a  Pteromalus,  which  issues  fr 
too,  is  subject  to  the  assault  of  a  tiny  enemy, 
which  I  have  obtained  in  place  of  the  caterpill 

Dflelderata.  Several  points  in  the  history 
investigation.  The  larva  is  said  by  Harris  to 
appears  to  have  found  it  thereon.  Was  this  i 
lis  ever  hibernate  and  how  late  in  the  spring 
flies  be  found?  Within  what  limits  of  time  a 
laid?  What  is  the  exact  time  when  the  sun 
pears,  increases  and  vanishes?  How  does  iti 
other  species  of  the  genus  and  what  other 
known  ? 
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EUGONIA  HUBN 


Eugonia  HabR.,  Verz.  bek.  Schmett.,36  (1916). 
Kymphaltt  ScuiM.,  Sytt  Rev.  Amer.  Butt.  10 
(1873). 


Imago  (53:6).  Head  pretty  large,  pretty  dense! 
baini.  Front  very  moderately  and  pretty  anlforiE 
beneath,  broader  than  high,  scarcely  so  broad  as  the 
rounded,  protnbennt  In  the  middle  between  the  anl 
lower  edge  rather  broadly  rounded.  Vertex  rather  : 
rising  beyond  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  very  broai 
pretty  fnll,  pilose  with  short  hairs.  Antennae  Insert 
pretty  deep,  nearly  connected  pita,  their  Interior  t 
equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  antennal  stalk,  their  exb 
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ipoaed  of  forty-  four  Jol 
club,  a  little  ilepressei 
igas  broftd,  the  extreir 
to  the  diminution  of  si 
ge  of  the  club  Is  nearl; 
t)eneftth  with  n  ver;  » 
Pnlpt  Atout.  about 
curved  forward  above 
rbole  heavily  clothed 
r  moderately  long.  »lei 

ispeclally  behind,  the  < 
I  In  front,  fully  three  tl 
•ng  as  broad,  very  broi 
lien,  the  posterior  lobi 
Icate  blaile,  the  tip  rou 
■ore  than  half  as  lonj 
ice  from  the  base,  bej 
i  It  becomes  more  cnrv 
T  snbcostal  Interspace 
tie  less  than  a  right  an; 
g  suddenly  at  a  little  in 
apace  and  continuing  ti 
.  where  a  prominent  re 
,  the  angle  roun<le<l  oi 
at,\  two-thirds.  FinI 
f  the  outer  two-thirds 
half  way  from  the  orl, 
I  the  tip  of  the  cell  anc 
from  the  tip  of  the  eel 
1sing  scarcely  one-thli 
ong  as  the  wing  and  tl 
4t  median  ncrvule  conv 

>nvex,less  so  away  fro 
radaal  slope  of  the  oi 
'  broadly  prominent  In 
ian  Into  a  rather  broai 
;,  below  which,  exce[ 

border  Is  considerabl. 
oundly  excised  In  Its  a 
■ecostal  nervure  orlgii 
ibcostal  nervures.  nilr 
losed  by  a  very  feeble  ' 
;lj  depressed,  thickly 
'reading  hairs,  thicker 
ree-Hfths  the  length  of 
ther  consisting  of  thre 
iher,  these  two  ahont 
f  which  the  llrst  Is  th 
ssively  smaller  towan 
apical  spines,  the  Hel 
Middle  tibiae  scarce 
on  the  upper  portion  o 

moderately  slender,  si 
velopeil  Into  short,  mo 
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jolDtof  tare!  equalliiig  the  rest  together,  the  three  foUowlngdlmtDlsbingrcgnUrlj  In  si£e, 
the  fifth  of  the  length  ot  the  second  1  Jolnta  tiirDlshed  beneath  irlth  fonr,  the  tennlnsi 
joint  with  only  two,  rows  of  moder&tely  long  and  slender  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  each 
Joint  slightly  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  stnsll,  rattier  delicate,  curving  prett; 
strongly,  tapering  to  a  pretty  sharp  point;  paronychia  bifld,  the  ooter  blade  slender,  as 
long  as  the  claws,  curving  cons'derably  and  tapering  to  avery  delicate  point;  the  Inner 
scarcely  more  than  half  as  long,  very  delicate  and  slender  and  tapering  to  a  mlnote 
point,  curving  slightly  inward,  bnt  otherwise  nearly  straight;  pulrlllns  wanting;  ter- 
minal tarsal  Joint  with  four  apical,  very  long,  curved,  thread-like  spines,  directed 
between  the  claws. 

Abdominal  appendages  of  the  male :  upper  organ  closely  resembUng  that  of  Polygo- 
nla,  Its  Inferior  arms  projecting  a  tittle  backward  below  the  anus.  Clasps  very  similar 
to  tboee  of  Folygonia,  differing  only  In  tliat  the  upper  basal  process  is  larger,  entirely 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp,  and  although  somewhat  similarly  curved,  extended 
upward ;  It  Is  supplied  at  the  interior  base  with  a  ridge,  which  meets  another  falling 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp  to  form  a  support  or  socket  for  the  tip  of  tholnterior 
Bnger,  which  does  not  reach  the  upper  edge  of  the  clasp. 

Bgg.  Barrel  shaped,  with  rather  tumid  sides,  not  very  mnch  tollerthsii  brood,  broadest 
in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  furnished  with  seven  or  eight  compressed  laminate  ver- 
tical ribs,  which  start  from  near  but  not  quite  at  the  base,  or  at  least  only  become  dis- 
tinct above  the  base,  constantly  Increase  In  height,  bnt  even  at  the  summit  are  scarcely 
so  high  as  lu  the  preceding  and  following  genera ;  the  Interspaces  are  crossed  by  very 
numerous  and  crowded,  distinct,  n^sed  cross  lines  forming  cells  a  dozen  or  more  times 
broader  than  high.  They  are  laid  In  a  single  compact  mass,  one  layer  deep,  encircling 
a  twig. 

'  Mature  oaterpUlar.  Head  rather  small,  subqnadrate  on  a  front  view,  the  sld^ 
rt^larly  and  broadly  rounded,  broadest  In  the  middle,  the  summit  slightly  depressed 
In  the  middle  and  produced  at  the  anterior  outer  portion ;  heail  not  greatly  deeper 
below  than  above,  a  little  broader  than  high ;  the  triangle  half  as  high  again  as  broad, 
teaching  more  than  half  way  toward  the  summit;  summit  bearing  on  each  side  either 
a  very  stout,  long  spine,  directed  upward  and  considerably  forward  and  outward, 
encircled  near  the  middle  by  a  stellate  arrangement  of  four  or  dve  spreading,  greatly 
upturned,  stout,  slightly  tapering  splnules,  blnntly  rounded  at  the  tip  like  the  main 
spine,  and  emitting  a  long,  bristly  h^r;  or  a  collection  of  simple,  tapering,  rather  short 
and  bluntly  pointed  tnbercles.  The  head  is  also  beset  with  very  many  elongated,  stout, 
cylindrical  but  tapering,  spinous,  bluntly  tipped  tubercles,  emitting  a  rather  long,  deli- 
cate hair,  some  of  which,  especially  upon  the  hinder  edge,  are  very  long  and  large, 
while  others  are  small,  almost  minute.  Antennae  as  In  Polygonia,  with  the  last  Joint 
slightly  longer.  Ocelli  six  in  number,  Ave  arranged  in  a  moderately  strong  curve,  whose 
convexity  is  forward ;  the  upper  four  are  at  nearly  equal  and  slight  distances  apart,  the 
upper  B  little  further  from  the  second  than  the  others  among  themselves,  the  flftb  at  a 
still  greater  distance,  and  the  sixth  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  others  as  In  Poly- 
gonia; the  second  to  fifth  are  more  prominent  than  the  others.  Labrnm  well  rounded, 
almost  the  entire  outer  portion  excised  almost  to  the  base  by  a  triangular  cutting,  the 
sides  of  which  are  leas  than  a  right  angle.  Mandibles  not  very  large,  broad  and  stout, 
their  edge  straight  and  entire.  Maxillary  palpi  four-Jointed,  each  succeeding  Joint 
smaller,  the  first  and  second  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  half  as  long  again  as  broad, 
the  lost  very  small,  conical.     Spinneret  rather  long  and  very  slender,  equal. 

Body  baring  the  form  of  that  of  Polygonia,  with  longitudinal  markings  moat  con- 
spicuous In  the  dorsal  region  and  next  the  stigmatal  lino  (at  least  In  the  European 
species),  aimed  with  numerous  spines  arranged  In  longitudinal  rows,  one  to  a  segment 
In  each  row  as  follows :  a  dorsal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  first  to  the  eight 
abdominal  segments;  a  laterodorsal  series,  scarcely  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  the 
same ;  a  aupralateral  series  similarly  placed  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segmenta, 
all  of  these  sometimes,  but  not  always,  markedly  longer  than  the  rest;  a  latero-stig- 
matal  series,  slmilarlyplacedon  ail  theabdomlnal  segments iastigmatalsailescentrmllT 
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LTil  thoracic  segments ;  and  an  inf rastlgmstal  series  placed 
ilghth  abdominal  segments.  The  spines  arc  very  long  and 
t  bending  allghtl;  toward  each  principal  splnnle.  Each 
en  spinales  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  sbont  one-fourth 
er  slender  and  tapering,  armed  at  tip.  like  the  apine,  with 
rnj  bristle,  the  splnulcs  emitted  with  great  Irregnlaritf  In 
spine;  the  spines  are  also  covered  with  infrequent  mlnia- 

a  rather  long,  delicate  hair.  Spiracles  obovate,  twice  as 
long  and  not  stout,  tapering  gently. 
ygonia  In  almost  every  particular ;  the  anterior  lialf  of  the 
red  longitudinally ;  on  a  side  view  the  oceliar  tubercles  are 
face  being  placed  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  portion  behind, 
rmlng  a  slight  angle  with  the  dorsum  of  the  pro-  and  meso- 
tinuous  with  it  ha  In  Polygnnla.     Dorsal  projection  of  the 

so  strongly  as  in  Polygonla,  not  very  large,  moderately 
highest  posteriorly,  the  anterior  border  curved  but  little  and 
order  straight  and  perpendicular  or  slightly  Inclined;  the 
:  mesonotum  and  ractanotum  are  more  prominent  than  in 
1  broad  and  the  former  without  any  inferior  ridge.  Anal 
unla,  but  rather  more  strongly  curved, 

ve  known  species,  comprising  butterflies  generally 
three  belonging  to  the  Old  and  two  to  the  New 
tculiar  to  the  north  temperate  zone  and  nearly  or 
Two  of  the  species,  vau-album  and  xanthomelas 
d  to  our  single  New  England  form  and  by  some 
tical  with  it),  arc  con6ned  to  central  and  eastern 
loros,  is  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
half  of  Asia ;  a  fourth,  califomica,  occurs  on  the 
I  in  California  and  Oregon ;  and  the  last,  j-album, 
lary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  also  throughout  New  England. 
Tonia  atava,  found  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Bado- 
rom  the  description  and  illustration  given  by  Heer 
genus  and  to  resemble  most  closely  that  section 
England  species. 

ly  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  genus  in  the 
f  the  wings,  but  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
;s  are  much  heavier ;  the  hind  wings  are  bordered 
:lly  as  the  fore  wings,  and  all  their  darker  mark- 
costal  and  subcostal  areas  ;  the  central  comma-like 
1  to  a  faint,  short,  bent  line  often  nearly  obsolete, 
gle  or  double  brooded  and  pass  the  winter  in  the 
i,  according  to  Mr.  Stainton,  hurries  to  its  winter 
lapes  from  its  chrysalis  in  the  autumn ;  it  then 
ing  as  if  fresh  from  the  pupa,  and  has  therefore 
(Meyer  Diir,  Prittwitz,  etc.)  to  winter  both  ae  a 
o ;  whether  the  other  European  butterflies  of  this 
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gcDUH  have  a  i^iuiUur  habit  id  not  ututed, 
England  species  iir«  ntiiung  the  last  to  di 
from  simple  datt's  of  capture.  The  fiarlio 
the  same  year  appear  about  the  middle  of 
a  new  brood  about  the  first  of  September. 
The  eggH  arc  )aid  in  clusters  around  a  t 
in  Polygonia,  and  naturally,  od  in  the  ft 
company,  mostly  upon  L'Iniaccae  and  8 
uver,  is  said  to  feed  on  Ceimothus  thyrs 
The  catcqiillars  have  the  head  ordinaril; 
lon^  spines  supplieil  with  a  whorl  of  spinu 
the  prcceiling  gi.'nus,  imd  the  body  provide 
those  of  the  caterpillars  of  Polygonia  bu 
Ides  that  of  Polygonia  in  almost  every 
prcsstxl.  dorsal,  thoracic  prominence  and 
thorax.  These  buttcrHics  have  generally 
Aglais,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  pi 
relattti  to  Polygonia. 


EXVCHSUiy    K.  — Bl'TTEHFLIES    A 
OUT  OF  SEASOy  AND 


Otuii-luic  Ittore  the  tiltul  pih- 

The  Ittlle  wsmlrrer,  who  hml  l«st 

HU  wav.  of  ilauKcr  uolhiit^  kai'w 
^ttktl  swhile  uuoii  Ibe  n»>t : 

Then  flulterwf  uVr  the  waters  I'lU' 

Far  uul  si  M^B. 

Abuve.  UM-re  irkoiunl  the  IwuinlU'" 

Hcnrath.  iW  l«>uuait^-  ix-raii  -li.i' 
Brlwivii  (bi'iu  ilaiKiil  IhP  bulU'rlly. 

The  spirit-life  ■>(  tUL-  lajtMTiie. 


BuTTEBFLiES  are  creaturett  of  the  land  i 
U  known,  or  one  that  is  aiiuatic  in  any  st 
the  suD  and  warmth,  being  ei^seotially  tn 
larger  givupe  decreasing  in  represcntati' 
tow&nls  the  poles.  They  rarely  undergo 
above  the  ground,  and  mostly  in  mklsi 
generally  by  brigbeet  day  and  in  cleare«f 
gruupt>  wbk-h  love  (he  forest  gloom,  and  a 
tavor  the  twilight.  There  are  a  few,  to« 
homes  in  the  firigid  zones,  and  on  high 
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■er,  exceptions  to  nearly  every  general  rule,  and  a  few  of 
ited  here. 

years  ago,  I  wae  spending  the  summer  on  the  island  of 
■■  under  keeper  of  the  powerful  flash  light  at  Sankaty 
le  one  day  a  tin   box  fidl  of '  *  moths ' '  which  had  been 

his  lantern  in  great  swarms  the  night  previous.  On 
covered  a  dozen  living  specimens  of  Eugonia  j-album. 
a  had  flown  into  the  lantern  the  preceding  night,  and  had 
t  deal  of  trouble.  This  is  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  I 
ch  butterflies  have  been  known  to  fly  by  night,  and  it  was 
ng  because  this  butterfly  had  never  before  and  has  never 
I  by  me  upon  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Nor  do  I  think 
plants  there  upon  which  its  caterpillars  would  be  likely  to 
any  considerable  brood.  Since  then,  Mies  Murtfeldt  of 
ted  (Psyche  iv  :  206)  that  afler  ten  o'clock  one  August 
en  of  Doxocopa  celtis  entered  the  open  window  of  her 
-acted  by  the  light  and  wae  captured  in  a  butterfly  net. 
n  wae  taken  earher  in  the  evening  but  after  the  lamps 
L  hackberry  tree,  Celtis,  on  which  the  larva  feede,  was 
An  instance  still  more  nearly  approaching  the  first  is 
en  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological 
er,  1885 ;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  was  quoted  as  having 
i  light^bouse  keeper  on  Lake  Ontario  had  been  greatly 
arge  swarms  of  Anosia  plexippue  that  flew  against  it  and 
ht.  These  are  the  only  instances  that  I  have  been  able 
this  country  or  elsewhere,  of  the  attraction  of  butterflies 
: ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  electric  lights  into  our 
ists  have  made  use  of  them  for  the  capture  of  insects, 
iniitmlH  being  attracted  from  all  the  surrounding  country' 
of  the  light,  and  among  them,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
liers, several  species  of  butterflies  (Ent,  amer.,  i;  160). 
ke  the  preceding,  were  members  of  the  highest  family, 
E.,  Anosia  plexippus,  Vanessa  atalanta,  V.  cardui,  V. 
anessa  antiopa ;  and,  besides  these,  Cyaniris  pseudargio- 
lee  troilua.      As  all  these  instances,  excepting  that  men- 

Murtfeldt,  were  cases  of  exceptional  brilliancy  and 
i  light,  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  we  shall  change 
mtterflies,  as  a  rule,  are  insects  of  the  day,  although,  ae 
lere  are  certain  groups,  especially  of  the  Satyrinae,  which 
accustomed  to  fly  by  twilight  and  even  in  the  rain. 
ras  early  called  to  the  occurrence  of  butterflies  far  out  at 
my  first  natural  history  expedition  over  thirty  years  ago, 
B  antiopa,  which  vbited  our  vessel  on  the  26th  of 
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February,  while  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
milee  from  land,  making  us  a  short  and  flighty  visit.  One  of  the  roost  re- 
markable instances,  however,  is  that  related  by  Darwin  in  hia  "Naturalist's 
voyage  around  the  world,"  p.  158  :  "  One  evening,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
were  about  ten  miles  &om  the  Bay  of  San  Blae  [northern  Patagonia] ,  vast 
numbers  of  butterflies,  in  bands  or  flocks  of  countless  myriads,  extended 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  range.  Even  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  a  space  free  from  butterflies.  The  seamen  cried  out  <  It 
was  snowing  butterilies,'  and  such  in  fact  was  the  appearance.  More 
species  than  one  were  present,  but  the  main  part  belonged  to  a  kind  very 
similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  common  English  Colias  edusa. 
Some  moths  and  Hymenoptera  accompanied  the  butterflies;  and  a  fine 
beetle  (Calosoma)flew  on  board.  .  .  .  The  day  had  been  fine  and  calm,  and 
the  one  previous  to  it  equally  so,  with  light  and  variable  airs.  Hence  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  insects  were  blown  off  the  land,  but  we  must  con- 
clude that  they  voluntarily  took  flight." 

Observers  in  India  and  other  tropical  regions  have  noticed  on  many 
occasions  vast  swarms  of  Pierinae  moving  in  a  line  along  the  sea  coast,  and 
occasionally  such  swarms  have  been  seen  in  similar  situations  in  temperate 
regions;  thus  Dr.  Schulte  (Ent.  nachr.,  iii :  71)  relates  that  in  a  dead 
calm  off  Nordeney  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  he  steamed  for  three  hours  and  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  through  a  continuous  flock  of  Pieris  rapae  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  frova  the  main  land  and  only  five  miles  less  than  that  from  the 
nearest  island  ;  afterward  the  shore  was  found  strewn  with  their  dead  bodies. 
And  on  our  own  side  of  the  ocean  we  have  a  curious  instance  related  of 
Eurema  lisa  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  who  states  that  early  one  October  morn- 
ing several  persons  living  on  the  northern  side  of  the  miun  island  of 
Bermuda  perceived  what  they  thought  to  be  a  cloud  coming  from  the  north- 
west, which  turned  out  to  be  "an  immense  concourse  of  small  yellow  butter- 
flies, which  flitted  about  all  the  open  grassy  patches  and  cultivated  grounds 
in  a  lazy  manner,  as  if  fatigued  after  their  long  voyage  over  the  deep,"  and 
fishermen  out  that  morning  stated  that  their  boats  were  literally  covered 
with  these  butterflies.  Other  instances  are  recorded  by  Caldcleugh  and 
Cornelius.  I  have  elsewhere  recorded  the  tendency  of  Anosia  plexippus  to 
swarm  along  the  water  edge  as  if  preparing  for  a  great  flight,  and  also  the 
fact  that  this  butterfly  must  have  flown  vast  distances  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  have  tenanted  the  scattered  islands  where  it  is  now  found.  Also 
that  it  was  seen  by  one  naturalist  in  the  south  Pacific  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  island,  and  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  "hundreds  of  miles 
from  land."  There  is  also  a  single  record  of  the  oc«urrence  of  Pieris 
rapae  on  one  of  the  transatlantic  steamers,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  ftvm  land  (Psyche  i :  152).  This  last  might  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  insect  had  emerged  from  a  chrysalis  on 
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during  the  passage.  But  a  still  more  striking 
'  Lepidoptera  far  out  at  sea,  on  account  of  the 
led,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  Science 
s  records  that  while  in  latitude  25°  south  and  a 
icarest  portion  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  his  party 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  during  one  of  which 
past.  The  weather  continued  squally  all  night 
■,  the  wind  coming  from  the  westward.  The 
bund  that  quite  a  number  of  Lepidoptera  had 
nsconced  themselves  in  various  places  sheltered 
■e  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  nocturnal  species  of 
large  hawk-moth  was  among  them.  About 
3  representing  nearly  as  many  species,  were 
so  that  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  individ- 
■  ship."  This  number  of  specimens  at  so  great 
'  remarkable  and  shows  that  the  occurrence  of 
e  looked  upon  as  excessively  rare,  and  explains 
y  which  the  natural  distribution  of  butterflies 
may  take  place. 


IiBXTM. — ^The  Comptou  tortolso. 


^p.  Axait. 
S);  Horr., 


Butt  Me., 
U.  8.,  lot- 
t-ie,  pi.  3, 


Vanessa  polychloToa?  Emm,,  Agric.  N. 
T.,v:  208  (1864). 

Vanessa  rau-albvm  (para)  Klrb.,  Syu. 
caUl.  L«p.,  184(1971). 

Nymphalia  rnu-album  (pars)  Kirb.,  SfD. 
caUt.  Lep.,64H(18n). 

Vnnessa  pocaAontas  Hut.,  MS. 
Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  87, 
6g.  3,  ined. 

[Sot  Psp.  urticse  Linn.,  Dor  Pap.  poly- 
chloros  Linn.,  nor  Pap.  vau-album  Wien. 
verz.] 


A  tew  pale  flowerh  of  suiumer  1 
For  ]aD){uld  butterflies,  nind- 
Their  garden «  -        -        --  '  -- 
By  the  irlid  bees. 

ToDHfNTKR.— /n  September. 
above  witu  a  mass  of  long,  mingled  ferruglDOOH,  pale 
8  predominating;  stdes  and  beneath  with  pale  brown 
the  eye  mingled  prof  osely  with  tawny  and  dusky  ones  i 
uft  of  black  scalCH  at  the  base  on  either  side,  a  slender 
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row  of  the  some  along  the  middle  of  the  under  surface,  one  or  two  BCftttered  black 
scales  along  the  sides,  and  all  the  long  balrs  below  and  at  the  sides  black,  excepting 
on  the  apical  joint,  where  they  are  partly  nifoua ;  the  apical  Joint  and  the  upper  snr- 
face  of  the  middle  Joint  pale,  dlngj  ratous,  the  superior  fringe  of  middle  Joint  pale, 
blackish  at  base,  canaing  a  blackish,  slightly  oblique  stripe  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  middle  of  the  Joint  to,  or  nearly  to,  Its  apex;  antennae  blackish  abOTe,  faintly 
and  Irregularly  enlivened  witli  rufous,  bcueath  naked  and  then  castaneous,  the  basal 
half  of  each  Joint  on  its  outer  inferior  surface  heavily  flecked  with  whltishi  club 
blackish  above,  dusky  beneath,  the  white  flecking  dying  out  on  some  of  the  basal 
Joints,  the  apical  three  or  four  Joints  wholly  luteoos;  tongue  luteous  at  base,  with 
blackish  edges,  beyond  black,  paler  Interiorly,  the  tip  bright  luteous. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous  and  tawny  hairs,  beneath  with  pale  yellowish 
brown  ones;  fore  legs  deep  black  down  the  middle  of  the  front,  fringed  with  pale 
brownish  yellow;  the  other  legs  clayey  brown,  the  femora  marked  above  and  narrowly 
beneath  with  purplish  black,  their  tips  slightly  tawny,  the  tarsi,  especially  of  the  hind 
pair,  slightly  dusky  above;  spines  reddish  luteous,  the  spurs  the  same,  bnt  black 
tipped;  claws  reddish,  their  apical  third  darker;  paronychia  btscklsh. 

Fore  vHngt  above  at  base  for  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  way  to  the  apex,  dark 
tawny,  more  or  less  tnfuscated;  the  costal  edge  mottled  with  blackish  and  yellowish 
white;  crossing  the  cell  Is  a  broad,  irregular  black  bar,  the  outer  upper  corner  of  which 
is  at  the  origin  of  the  flrst  subcostal  branch,  and  which  Just  fails  of  reaching  the 
median  nervure;  it  is  generally  rudely  angular  or  protuberant  in  the  middle  of  Its 
exterior  liorder,  and  Is  nearly  twice  as  broad,  from  nervure  to  nervure.  as  long; 
beyond  this  Is  a  large  black  patch  depending  from  the  costal  border  and  reaching  the 
median  nervure ;  Its  Interior  limit  follows  the  outer  limit  of  the  cell ;  Its  exterior  forms 
an  Irregularly  sinuous  curve,  wldcU  passes  usually  Just  within  the  origin  of  the  third 
superior  subcostal  nervulc;  the  patch  1b  half  as  long  again  above  as  below;  beyond 
this  is  another  black  patch  of  similar  size  and  form,  but  with  less  sharply  defined 
borders,  depending  from  the  costal  mai^in,  reaching  scarcely  past  the  lowest  sub- 
costal nervule.  Its  interior  border  separated  at  the  costal  margin  from  the  preceding 
patch  by  the  same  distance  as  that  is  from  the  spot  in  the  cell,  and  receding  a  little 
from  It  as  it  passes  downward ;  it  tapers  rapidly  In  its  posterior  half,  is  rounded 
beneath,  and  followed  next  Its  upper  half  by  asmall,  transverse,  diagonal,  white  stripe, 
broken  by  dusky  nervules ;  beyond  this  to  the  marginal  band  the  wing  is  blackish  in 
the  upper  subcostal  area  i  between  these  two  black  patches  the  wing  is  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  orange  tawny,  paler  or  yellowish  in  the  upper  third  or  more;  these  two 
tints  occupy  all  of  the  wing  beyond  the  base  not  covered  by  black  patches;  a  large, 
renlf  orm,  black  patch,  with  lll-dellned  borders,  occurs  Just  below  the  second  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure,  and  crosses  both  the  lower  median  and  the  medlo-snbmedian 
Interspaces  diagonally.  In  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  costal  border;  in  the  median 
interspaces,  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  outer  border,  their  outer  edges  next  the 
middle  of  the  middle  median  nervure,  are  two  large,  deep,  subquadrate,  black  lonnles, 
scarcely  reaching  the  median  nervules,  which  are  edged  with  deeper  tawny  than  the  rest 
of  the  wing;  the  extreme  baseof  the  upper  median  Interspace  Is  more  or  less  infnscated; 
in  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspace,  midway  between  the  large  renlform  spot  and  the 
outer  border.  Is  a  large,  transverse,  ovate  blotch  of  the  same  color  crossing  the  whole 
interspace,  lying  parallel  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  onter  margin,  and,  with  th  e 
spots  in  the  median  interspaces  and  the  costal  patch  In  the  middle  of  the  onter  half  of 
the  wing,  forming  a  rude,  interrupted,  transverse,  sinuous  band,whose  outer  limits  are 
snbparallel  to  the  outer  border,  and  which  Is  followed  in  the  tower  two  subcostal  Inter- 
spaces, and  all  those  below  It  excepting  next  the  Inner  border,  by  orange  tawny,  more  or 
less  begrimed  with  brownish,  and  enclosing  in  the  middle  of  the  interspaces  faint,  111- 
deflned,  longitudinally  ovate,  pale  patches ;  outer  margin  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Inter- 
space dusky  brown,  occasionally  enlivened  with  greenish  yellow  or  tawny,  and  almost 
always  paler  In  the  interspaces,  and  especially  In  those  of  the  median  area;  this  Is 
deepened  Interiorly  Into  dark  ferruginous  brown,  sometimes  mingled  with  blackish  and 
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niddj,  and  followed  bj  a  paler  streak,  varying  from  whitUh  to  yellowish  tawi 
greenish,  which  again  la  separated  from  the  paler  spots  by  a  slender,  tranaverae.  b 
Ish  brown  t)an<l,  broadest  in  the  median  area,  except  next  the  costal  margin,  wbe 
reachefl  the  white  spot ;  fringe  black,  Interrupted  rather  narrowly  in  the  tntersp 
and  eepeclall;  those  of  the  median  area,  with  whitish.  IHnd  winga  orange  ta 
more  or  less  begrimed  with  dnsky,  profuset;  clothed  with  long,  fine,  tawny 
(tinged  with  olivaceous  nearest  the  base  of  the  wing)  Id  the  lower  loner  part  ol 
wing ;  the  limit  of  It  would  be  marked  by  a  tine  following  the  upper  border  of  thi 
and  sweeping  around  to  Just  before  the  tip  of  the  Inner  border;  excepting  some  ; 
clouds  on  the  costal  margin,  the  upper  basal  half  of  tlic  wing,  Including  the  base  o 
lower  and  the  basal  third  of  the  uppersnbcostal  Interspace,  is  blackish  brown,  foU< 
above  the  middle  subcostal  nervule  bj  a  white  bar,  nearly  an  interspace  In  width,  1 
upper  subcostal  interspace,  removed  a  little  toward  the  base,  tapering  upwards 
ill-deflned  in  the  Interspace  above;  this  is  again  followed  by  a  dusky  triangular  [ 
tapering  downward  from  the  costal  margin,  where  It  is  flecked  with  paler  colors 
rudely  formed  apes  at  the  middle  subcostal  nervule ;  connected  with  the  ext 
border  of  this  patch  la  a  submarginal,  connected,  sUghtl;  crenulate  scries  of  fi 
glneo-blacklah  transverse  bars,  opening  outward,  at  a  distance  of  abont  three-foe 
of  an  interspace  from  the  outer  margin,  angnlated  like  the  wing,  but  to  a  less  dej 
at  the  upper  median  nervule,  and  followed  Interiorly  by  a  aeries  of  high,  greeniat 
low  lunulea,  more  or  less  connected,  especially  In  the  middle  of  the  wing,  luto  a  s 
which  tapers  toward  either  extremity,  and  does  not  pass  beyond  the  subcostal  i 
ulea;  the  tawny  portion  of  the  wing  next  to  them  is  also  more  or  less  broke 
lighter  llecklugB  of  the  aame  color;  the  outer  margin  Is  also  of  this  color,  but  is  i 
or  less  obscured  with  dusky  or  flecked  with  mingled  tawny  and  blackish  scales, 
qnentl;  In  transverse  threads;  fringe  mingled  yellowish  and  dark  brown,  Interru 
narrowly  with  white  In  the  interspaces. 

Beneath,  In  general  dark  brown  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wings,  darker  la  g 
In  $ ,  the  apical  half,  excepting  a  submarginal  stripe,  hoarj  cinereous  {S)  or  ( 
cinereous  ( $ ) ;  whole  surface,  excepting  the  apical  third  of  fore  wings,  profi 
covered  with  exceedingly  delicate,  blackish.  ticDleate,  recumbent  hairs.  In  the 
icings  the  limit  of  the  darker  basal  half  runs  from  the  costal  margin  Just  opposlb 
base  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervule,  turns  direct!;  toward  the  base  so  th 
crosses  the  subcostal  nervnre  as  far  wlthtn  the  base  of  the  third  nervule  as  tb. 
from  the  costal  margin,  and  then  runs  straight,  but  often  In  a  crenulate  course,  V 
upper  median  nervule  or  just  below  it,  just  where  It  completes  Its  baaal  curve ; 
here  It  contlnnes  in  a  alight  cnrve,  opening  outward,  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  : 
fifths  of  the  Inner  border ;  this  exterior  limit  of  the  darker  base  is  sometimes  ma 
by  a  blackish  line,  especially  In  the  upper  subcostal  and  upper  median  interspace 
also  marks  the  outer  limit  of  the  darker  part  of  the  base,  which  forms  a  broad,  ni 
equal  band,  broadest  above,  reaching  the  upper  outer  limit  of  the  cell,  and  there 
distinctly  defined,  being  marked  like  the  upper  portion  of  the  exterior  limit  by  a  t 
line,  followed  by  gray  markings;  within  this  band,  which  is  least  defined,  narro 
and  lightest  In  the  subcosto-medlan  interspace,  there  Is  an  oblique  black  streak  li 
upper  subcostal  interspace,  Joining  above  the  exterior  margin;  within  the  cell  arei 
small,  darker,  clouded  patches— one  slender,  oblique,  black  bordered,  with  ron 
extremities,  seated  on  the  median  nervnre  a  little  lesa  than  half  way  from  the  has 
Its  flrat  branch,  directed  parallel  to  the  subcostal  nervnre  and  almost  reac 
the  second  spot,  which  Is  similar,  not  quite  so  slender,  bordered  with  b 
excepting  at  the  Inferior  part  of  its  basal  extremity,  its  upper  outer  extremity  to 
Ing  the  base  of  the  first  subcostal  nervule,  its  lower  directed  between  the  flrat 
third  apots;  the  latter  aubrbomboldal,  almllar  and  parallel  to  the  second,  but  bro 
and  not  or  scarcely  bordered  with  black,  is  seated  on  the  median,  its  outer  edge 
the  flrst  divarication  of  the  nervule;  the  base  of  the  medlo-subme<11an  Interspa 
also  clouded.  llmite<l  by  the  continuation  of  the  outer  mar^n  of  the  outer  spot  In 
cell.    The  whole  costal  e<lec  is  mannorate  with  blackish  and  whitish.    Below  the 
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to  the  lower  9tibco3t%l  nerrale 
distant  by  tbe  width  of  an  Inten 
limit  an  eqnal  stripe  of  dark  dul 
occurs ;  between  tbls  and  the  di 
tbe  (J  wltli  black,  white,  pale 
forming  s  freckled,  asli;  gray  1: 
patches  next  the  costal  margl 
clouds  Id  the  interspaces  down 
gray  brown,  paler  In  the  costal 
half,  below  the  middle  media 
nearly  straight,  black  or  dusky 
blackish  dots  snbparaLlel  to  the 
outer  border  above  the  lower 
occurs  In  Its  centre;  the  outer  i 
the  nest  to  the  lower  subcosta 
marked  by  a  darker  stripe  lying 
Fringe  as  above,  or  not  so  da 
across  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
about  the  middle  of  the  outer  ti 
of  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  i 
ontwards;  it  then  curves  oatv 
ncrvule  at  a  short  distance  bcyc 
middle  of  the  basal  two-thirds  i 
a  similar  curve,  but  passes  as  fi 
from  beyond  the  midtlle  of  this 
inward  to  the  base  of  the  exclsl 
continuation  of  the  line  is  seen 
deep  loops,  towai-d  the  base  c 
Internal  nervure  two  or  three  tl 
transverse,  short,  blackish  thr 
passing  from  the  costal  margin 
divarication ;  two  darker  cloud 
tip  and  a  broader,  slightly  angu 
spot  at  the  extreme  base ;  a  slet 
vein  closing  the  cell  and  the 
longitudinal  limit  of  the  L  thus 
verse;  sometimes  it  Is  wholly  o 
the  width  of  an  interspace  is  a 
edged  on  either  side  with  black, 
the  Interior  side ;  aiid  between  tl 
as  in  the  apical  half  of  the  fore 
olivaceous  ochrey  In  the  middle 
arcuate  series  of  black  dots  I 
nppcr  median  interspace  scar* 
middle  of  the  fore  winij  and  frl 
Abdomen  above  black,  more 
the  segments,  with  tawny  fulvf 
merging  Into  the  dnll  yellowish 
whole  of  the  tenninal  Joints. 
almost  straight,  a  little  tnml<l 
bearing  beneath  a  prominent  Ux 
onally  fablfonu,  the  upper  hind 
little;  upper  basal  process  near 
out  but  less  so  on  the  basal  ( 
thickened  along  the  npper  edge. 
curved  Inward,   beyond  curved 
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e  polDt;    iDterlor   Unger   long  and  elender, 
rptlng  aa  It  follows  the  cnrve  of  the  clasp. 


liLKa. 

natAUtB. 

venige. 

LargcM. 

Smallest. 

Average 

Largest. 

38.5 
16.75 
lOJS 
5.8 

88. 

n.5 
11. 

S.2 

33.S 
16.2S 

6.1 

^ml3J  19. 

colored,  the  triangular  sntnre  dusky,  the 
&  sides,  from  the  inteiior  base  of  the  sammlt 
r  field,  and  excepting  a  carved  streak  running 
hi  snmnilt  spine  entirely  black,  very  stout, 
basal  portion  half  aslongagsin  as  broad,  the 
roptly  docked,  not  ho  long  as  the  aptcal  por- 

abont  30°  to  10°,  the  main  stem  provided 
rather  long  hairs;  other  spiniform  papillae 
'  dark  reddish. 

orsal  rows  of  sploes  shining  black,  except  at 
les;  those  of  the  anterior  segments  more 
id  having  each  point  tipped  with  a  setaj  the 
i  with  black.  £.ength  two  inches  "  (Llntoer). 
Ifui  green,  deiicateiy  reticnlated,"  the  meao- 
ibercles  of  the  iaterodorsal  series  "  golden  " 
ercle  similar  to  that  of  P.  comma  and  ridged 
wn  with  a  brown  spot  beneath";  cremaster 
^h  2G.5  mm. ;  height  at  mesonotal  tabercie 
n  the  skin  of  his  original  specimen. 

terfiy,  more  properly  a  member  of  the 
Buna,  occupiea  neverthelees  nearly  the 
ing  reported  from  Iowa  (Austin,  Oe- 
t"  (Thomas),  WisconBin  (Chamber- 
nmoD  "  (Harringtoa),  New  Harmony, 
kport,  Poland  and  Cleveland,  Ohio 
N.  Y.  (Mark),  PhUadelphia  "rare" 
)  and  Long  Island  (Graef).  A  single 
<  species  ("  polychloros")  is  reported 
Canon  Tristram  t>  In  the  north  this 
throughout  all  the  inhabited  part  of 
ithin  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  fauna,  at 
rought  by  Dr.  Packard,  and  specimens 

Cuba  by  Mr.  Charlex  Wright;  this  botanist 
has  certainly  collected  largely  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuba,  but  I>r.  Qundlach  ban  for  yean 
detotcd  pai-ticular  attention  to  the  Insects  ol 
this  Ulani],  collecting  Id  every  part  o(  It  with- 
out meeting  thla  butterfly.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, more  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
error  in  the  la>>eMlng  of  this  specliuen  In  the 
Cambridge  MuHeum. 
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labelled  "  Arctic  America 
probably  collected  in  the 
already  specified  indicate  al 
ing  that  Mr.  Edwards  fou 
bache,  British  Columbia,  ( 
Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mounts 
name  of  polychloros),  and 
British  Columbia,  collected 
River,  Gaspc  and  Nova  S( 
land,  though  Goese  did  noi 

Tt  occurs  throughout  Ne 
most  portions  ;  yet  it  has  1 
Nantucket  (Scudder),  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  though 
from  Farniington  and  New 
in  several  localities  about 
and  its  vicinity  it  is  abundu 
New  England  lying  north  i 

Periodicity.  This  is  at 
more  in  one  year  than  in  i 
1827,  as  appears  from  his  i 
southern  half  of  New  Engl 
no  years  can  be  specified, 
so  abundant  one  summer  tl 
the  old  apple-woman's  ke 
next  season  the  only  specii 
which  I  took  snugly  tuckec 
evidently  passed  the  winter 

Haunts.  Like  the  Po: 
ripe  or  decaying  fruit,  and 
lected  in  large  numbers  "  ( 
company  with  the  Polygoi 
high,  open  woodland  and  1 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  its  he 
to  back ;  in  sucli  a  positit 
who  has  seen  it  alight,  so 
correspond  to  the  color  of  t 

Food  plant  of  caterpl 
full  fed  and  crawling  when 
known.  But  Mr.  Caulfie 
the  white  birch  (Betula  al 
supposed  that  it  was  will 
has  been  taken  at  willow  b 
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at  hand  regarding  this  insect  and  our  ignorance 
>t  permit  us  to  speak  with  confidence  regarding 
bether  in  the  southern  part  of  its  range  it  is 

In  the  White  Mountain  region,  where  I  have 

B  certainly  single  brooded,  and  I  am  inclined 

true  of  it  further  south.     It  hibernates  as  s 

as  a  chrysalis?).  The  butterfly  is  one  of  the 
quarters,  specimens  being  seen  occasionally  by 
■ming  abundant  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
in  June.  Mating  takes  place  early  in  the  spring, 
i  laid  before  the  leaves  are  fairly  out,  and  the 
if  the  subsequent  changes  before  the  advent  of 
illar  at  Scoharie,  N.  Y.,  found  by  Mr.  Lintner, 
ne  27  and  emerged  in  thirteen  days.  All  ob- 
ng  Bight  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  num- 
unrn,  but  exceptions  are  known  when  a  change 
y  to  the  reverse ;  the  spring  flight,  the  relics  of 
e  previous  year  are  then  found  to  be  commoner 
.  The  first  brood  of  the  year  makes  its  appear- 
ly  or  a  very  little  earlier  (rather  later  at  the 
comes  more  and  more  abundant  as  the  season 
the  female  examined  at  the  White  Mountains 
nd  all  through  August  showed  that  the  eggs 
sd,  so  that  the  larger  numbers  one  finds  there 
re  not  due  to  the  advent  of  a  new  brood,  but  to 
!  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  from  their  first 
e  end  of  August,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  hard 

probable  that  the  ^gs  are  laid  in  masses,  and 

of  which  is  very  limited,  certainly  not  above 
rther  south,  where  the  time  for  development  is 
he  July  brood  lay  eggs  or  not,  is  uncertain ; 
^h  the  first  butterflies  appear  early  in  July, 
s  late  in  August  and  September  and  continue 
er  and  sometimes  even  into  November.  These 
ng  old  buildings  for  their  refuge  and  appearing 
culture.  Rev.  Mr.  Fyles  discovered  them  in 
pper  story  of  the  Missisquoi  High  School  in 
oith  once  found  two  specimens  in  a  school  house 
aber  or  January,  which,  on  being  placed  in  a 
red  and  flew  about  the  room.     Mr.  Lintner  has 

El.  Spngue  window  thla  ifternooa  (Feb.  IS,  1888).    The 

I  Ui  know  temperature  was  at  33  dc%.  at  tbe  time  and 

I  Id  pretty  there  were  nix  Incbes  of  bdow  tliat  had  laDea 

ring  b;  tny  the  pnvloui  Dlgbt." 
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ted  that  some  of  the  sec 
hroughout  the  winter,  a 
te  appearance  of  many  [ 
remains  to  be  eBtablishi 
tits,  Ught,  «tc.  "Tl 
B  with  closed  winga,  an' 

resemble  those  of  the 
intruder  upon  its  haunt 
ts  pursuit  at  defiance  "  | 
White  Mountains  in  pei 
■juices  from  the  droppi 
han  ite  smaller  compan! 
icking,  or  at  rest  on  a  h( 
ect,  the  front  wings  w 
ngles ;  but  alighting  in 
ill  extent.  Resting  in  i 
ect  and  tightly  closed  t 
ertical,  the  latter  diver 

angle  of  about  140°  wil 
rse  is  assumed  when  hs 
in  settled  for  the  night 

ard,  the  wings  tightly 
ingles  to  the  body,  th 

attingent,  the  outer 
Shat  were  hanging  thus 
disturbed  by  the  tremoi 
let  distant. 

:erflies  are  not  generall; 
happened  a  dozen  yean 
n  September,  buttcrfliei 
[cad  Light,  Nantucket, 
i  the  keepers  much  trout 
f  the  keepers  brought 
lad  flown  into  the  lante: 
'e  years  summer  resid< 
itterfly.  Is  it  poseibl 
ht?     Attention  should  I 

ent.,  xii:  38)  that  he 
inks  at  dusk  in  New  Hi 
Iderata-  Where  so  lil 
desiderata  seems  super 
8  worth  while  to  invite 
ng  ehrysalids  would  ha 
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isk  why  it  ia  that  the  butt 
d  in  tnidfluiQiner  than  Id 
B  of  many  collectors  ;  to 
"  broods  in  Bouthem  New 
how  aooD  after  edoeion 
all  facta  regarding  ewa 

;  U8TSA  TIONB^EUaONL 


rtli  America-  PI.  S,  fig.  9.  H 
3S:1T.    Mali 

DMAOthorKlc  16.    ItiaV 

38:  a  Neun 
B8;fl.    Side  < 


the  legs. 

VANESSA  SCUDDEE 

1:U8(1TG8);  Seadderlft  Orob 
1MB  (1873);  [Not  Seadderis 
a  (18T&).  3 


I  cuiDOttell  what  the  < 


17  large,  densely  clotbed  with 
led,  tomld,  protabenmt  bene 
upper  edge  blantly  rounded  a 
o  the  tranaverse  pit  of  the  an 
tex  moderate,  very  tumid,  pi 
th  above  the  level  of  the  e; 
Cb  carved  sides  deeply  and  n 
t  Is  deeply  sunkeo  aod  conn 
large,  full,  sparsely  pilose  n 
Ml  very  slightly  Indeed  In  Etd 
ted  pits,  tbelr  interior  bases 
talk,  and  their  exterior  closel 
nli  as  long  again  as  tbe  abdo 
ve  of  which  form  a  very  oblo 
>road  as  the  stalk,  f  onr  and  a 
Leal,  the  laHt  three  or  four  Joli 
tamed  a  little  more  oatwarc 
he  tip,  while  the  tnDer  is  broa 
Lder  portion  of  the  inner  side ' 
wrtloD  of  the  stalk.  Palpi  n 
ressed,  curved  ontward  abo 
he  pennltimate,  the  whole  fn 
hairs,  directed  In  a  vertical 
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Protboraclclobee prett; Urge,  not  verj  tamld, BDterlorljr  appresBed,broadIj  roooded 
posteriorlj,  tapeiiDgslittleexteriorl;,  batsc«rcel;atklllDterlorlf,  four timw as  broad 
as  long,  consldenbl;  higher  than  long.  PaUgUscarcely  twice  as longaa  broad,  gently 
tumid,  very  broad  and  nearly  square  at  base,  the  outer  border  straight,  the  Inner  rather 
deeply  concave,  so  that  the  posterior  lobe  narrows  rapidly  at  flrst  and  then  tapers 
gradoolly  to  a  rounded  point,  the  posterior  portion  being,  as  it  were,  trlangnlar  with 
the  outer  hinder  angle  greatly  produced ;  the  Interior  border  Is  roundly,  rather  broadly 
ridged. 

Fore  wings  (38 :  16)  a  very  little  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal 
margin  considerably  bent  at  a  short  distance  from  tbe  base,  beyond,  nearly  to  the  apex 
almost  straight,  very  slightly  convex,  the  apical  part  curved  somewhat  backward;  the 
outer  border  is  a  very  little  crennlate.  Its  upper  portion,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
lower  snlicostal  Interspace,  slightly  concave,  having  a  general  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin ;  below  this,  to  the  middle  of  the  sncceedlng  inter- 
space, suddenly  receding  and  then  passing  In  a  nearly  stndght  conrse,  broken  by  the 
crennlatlons,  and  by  a  little,  broad,  rounded  projection,  Jnst  below  the  lower  median 
nervnie,  to  tiie  well  ronnded  lower  angle;  inner  margin  very  nearly  straight.  First 
superior  branch  of  the  subcostal  nervure  emitted  Id  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cell;  second,  halfway  from  the  origin  of  the  flrsttothe  tipof  the 
cell— both  a  little  further  from  the  base  In  the  male  than  In  the  female;  origin  of  the 
third  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  cell  and  the  base  of  the  fourth,  the  latter  arising 
at  more  than  three-flfths  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wing ; 
second  Inferior  branch  arising  scarcely  more  than  one-qoarter  way  down  the  cell ;  the 
-latter  two-flfths  as  long  as  the  wing  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  origin  of  tbe  second  median  nervule  to  the  vein  closing  the  cell  Is  half 
that  to  the  base  of  the  Orst  median  nervule. 

Bind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  somewhat  bowed,  rather  more  strongly  on  the 
basal  than  on  the  apical  half,  the  onter  margin  ratherbroadly  ronnded,  projecting  at  the 
tip  of  the  upper  median  nervule  into  a  moderate  ronnded  tall,  tapering  at  the  base, 
longerthanbroad,andwlthasllght,  rounded  projection  at  the  tipof  tbe  lower  median 
nerrnle ;  inner  border  broadly  expanded  at  the  base,  beyond  straight  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  way  tothe  tip,  then,  receding  suddenly  but  a  little  diagonally  to  agreat  distance, 
it  resumes  its  former  direction,  and  with  a  slight  convexity  passes  to  the  abrupt,  but 
well  rounded  anal  angle.  Precostal  nervnre  bent  inward,  originating  considerably 
beyond  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal  from  the  costal  nervnre;  cell  closed  by  a 
feeble  vein. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  a  little  depressed,  thickly  clothed  with  a  depressed, 
bushy  bunch  of  long,  somewhat  spreading  hairs,  heavier  tnthemale  than  in  the  female; 
the  tibia  slightly  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  hind  tibia ;  tarsi  of  nearly  or  qnlte  the 
length  of  the  tibia,  In  the  male  consisting  of  a  single  joint,  with  exceedingly  slight 
indications  of  divisions — one  being  marked  by  a  slight  constriction  near  tbe  tip — and 
wholly  unarmed ;  in  the  female  distinctly  composed  of  Ave  Joints,  of  which  the  Brst  is 
three  times  as  long  as  the  others  taken  together,  and  these  successively  smaller  toward 
the  tip,  each  Joint  fumlahcd  at  the  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  very  short,  slender  spines, 
the  first  joint  with  others  along  the  under  edge.  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  longer  than  the 
hind  ones,  furnished  on  either  side  beneath,  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  loner 
side,  with  a  row  of  not  very  frequent,  long  and  moderately  stout,  spreading  spines, 
besides  a  few  shorter  scattered  ones  along  the  outer  side,  the  terminal  ones  of  the  In- 
ferior TOWS  developed  into  moderately  long  and  slender  spurs ;  tarsi  with  the  first 
Joint  as  long  as  the  three  succeeding  ones  together,  the  second  and  fifth  equal,  the 
third  and  fourth  scarcely  smaller,  equal  to  each  other;  furnished  with  four  (the  lost 
Joint  with  two)  rows  of  rather  short  and  moderately  stout  spines  beneath,  and  a  few 
scattered  ones  above  at  the  base  of  the  first  Joint.  Claws  moderately  slender,  not 
large,  tapering  to  a  flne  point,  pretty  strongly  curved.  Paronychia  slender,  tiering  a 
little,  as  long  as  the  claws,  but  curving  less  though  regularly,  finely  pointed,  a  little 
incurved  at  tip.  Pulvlllns  wanting.  Last  joint  ot  tarsi  furnished  above  with  fonr 
excessively  flne,  long,  aclculate  spines,  directed  between  the  claws. 
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a«  upper  organ  of  male  appendages  amall,  the '. 
traigbt,  swollen  on  Its  basal  halt,  equal  beyo 
Clasps  very  broad  and  short,  mnch  longer  I 
rocess  very  broad  at  base  and  tapering,  mach  1 
1  Engonla  bnt  not  so  elevated ;  Interior  flngt 
id    backward,  not  nearly  so  long  as  in  the 

UTOwlng  slightly  above,  higher  than  broad,  I 
slightly  convex,  the  base  broadly  docked  and 
^h  a  few  rather  prominent,  compressed,  reg 
iinencing  below  the  broadest  part  of  the  egg  ai 
abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  summit,  when 
'ay  to  its  centre,  terminating  rather  abniptl; 
led.  especially  on  the  npper  half ,  and  broken  In 
Micropyle  formed  of  nearly  nnifonn,  crowdet 

[  smooth,  well  rounded,  even,  very  slightly  anc 
e  sides,  where  It  Is  broadest,  considerably  br 
;  hairs.  Body  nearly  uniform,  tapering  ver 
.  of  very  long,  nearly  straight,  very  delicate 

these  arearruiged  on  either  side  In  a  snbdors 

thoracic  segment,  and  absent  from  the  first) 
ranee  of  the  centre,  a  snpralateral,  one  to 
WrostigmBtal,  one  to  a  segment  placed  in  the 
iced  on  the  posterior  portion,  and  an  !nf  rasttgi 
xd  on  Its  anterior  portion.  Legs  pretty  Ion 
V  with  a  large,  tapering,  basal.  Interior  proc 
Ty  strongly  bent  and  slightly  carved.  Hoc 
XT,  tapering,  and  very  strongly  curved. 

not  very  large,  subquadrate  on  a  front  view 
almost  flat,  the  summit  hollowed  a  little  at 
ilf  a  little  tumid ;  a  little  foil  about  the  oc 
!  triangle  acarcely  sunken,  the  head  hardly  de< 
bnt  especially  on  the  tumid  summits  and  the  b 
short,  stout,  conical,  blunt  tubercles,  and  mor 
Ing  each  a  short  hair;  triangle  more  than  ha 
^htly  curved,  scarcely  extending  more  than  hi 
tie  basal  joint  scarcely  exserted.  the  second  hi 
f  the  diameter  of  the  second,  fully  thrice  i 
Ocelli  six  In  number,  Ave  arranged  in  a  b 
ward,  the  middle  three  at  equal  and  very  sllghl 
loved  from  the  spcond,  and  the  fifth  from  the 
Is  situated  at  a  little  distance  behind  at  eqnal 
th  which  It  forms  a  right  angle ;  all  equal  in 
jtuberant.  Labram  very  small,  deeply  excle 
ely  large,  stout.  angnUted,  the  edge  stralgl 
ipressed  lines.  HoxiUary  palpi  exceedingly  i 
,11,  conical,  tapering. 
nal  on  the  abdominal  segments,  the  thoracic 

armed  with  qntte  long,  stont  spines,  each  on 
searing  a  few  minnte,  short,  needle-like  thorn 
f ten,  generally  above  the  middle,  one.  two.  or 
ort  thorn;  these  spines  are  arranged  in  longltu( 
IS  follows:  a  dorsal  series,  placed  anteriorly  o 
ents;  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  a  little  in  i 
l^hth  ab.iomlnal  segments;  a  snpralateral  seri 
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Blmllarlr  on  the  second  &nd  third  thoracic  aegmenta  j  those  of  the  lfu»t  two  Mries  ar* 
somewhat  larger  than  the  others ;  a  laterosUgmatal  series,  placed  slmiUrl;  on  all  the 
abdominal  segmenta ;  a  atigmaial  series,  placed  ceotrallj  on  the  second  and  third 
thoradc  segmenta ;  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  series,  placed  centrally  on  the  Orst  to  the 
eighth  abdominal  segments.  The  body  Is  abundantly  supplied  with  minate  warts,  and 
profusely  f omlsbed  with  still  minuter  ones ;  the  former  emit  short,  delicate  hairs,  and 
on  tbe  posterior  parts  of  the  segments  are  arranged  In  transTerse  rows.  Spiracles 
small,  obovate,  less  than  twice  as  broad  as  long.  Legs  rather  slender,  tapering,  the 
posterior  pair  long,  the  others  rather  short,  the  last  Joint  compressed ;  the  claw  small, 
a  little  curved,  compressed,  heavily  heeled  at  the  base.  Prolega  long,  ratber  stout, 
tapering  considerably,  with  a  multitude  of  booklets,  closely  crowded  In  more  than  a 
single  row  aroand  the  Inner  two-thirds  of  an  oval,  the  booklets  slender,  nearly  oqoal, 
not  corring  greatly. 

Chrjaalla.  Viewed  from  above  the  bead  and  protborax  taper  very  slightly  as  far 
as  tbe  base  of  the  ocellar  tnberclea,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  parallel;  ocelUr 
prominences  conical,  their  Inner  edges  Inclined  toward  each  other  at  a  little  more  than 
a  right  angle,  tbe  space  between  them  squarely  docked ;  on  a  side  view,  the  neder  edge 
la  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  nnder  aorface  of  the  appendages,  slightly  curved 
downward  at  Up ;  the  upper  edge  Is  continnons  with  that  of  the  prothorai,  forming 
an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees  with  tbe  lower  edge.  The  mesonotum  Is  greatly  arched 
longitadlnally  and  carlnated  along  the  middle  line,  the  carina  n^jidly  and  regularly 
elevated  jnst  behind  the  middle  to  a  great  height,  forming  a  projection  which  Is  highest 
posteriorly,  half  as  high  as  long,  with  eloping  aides  piiiced  at  an  angle  of  abont  thlrty- 
flve  degrees  with  each  other,  and  posteriorly  falling  almost  perpendicularly  hi  the  gen- 
eral curve  of  tbe  aegment.  Inferior  surface  of  tbe  body,  including  all  tbe  appendages, 
forming  an  almost  exactly  straight  line  from  the  tip  of  the  ocellar  promlneuces  to  near 
the  tip  of  the  wings,  where  It  slopes  upward.  The  middle  of  the  mesonotnm  is  also 
fumlsbed  with  a  pair  of  sm^,  anpralateral,  rounded,  conical  warts,  as  high  as  broad; 
basal  wing  tubercle  and  supernumerary  tubercle  mnch  aa  In  Polygonia,  aeparated  by  a 
rather  deep,  aomewhat  ongolar  excision ;  wings  protuberant  In  the  middle  of  the  nppei 
half  of  the  posterior  border  and  elevated  into  a  blunt,  conical  tubercle,  making  tbe 
body  here  as  broad  as  at  the  supernumerary  tubercle;  metanotum  with  snpralateral 
tubercles  similar  to  those  of  the  mesothorax.  Abdomen  shaped  as  In  Polygonia, 
fumlahcd  with  a  dorsal  series  of  low,  amall,  conical  warta  on  tbe  anterior  edges  of  the 
third  to  the  eighth  segments ;  a  series  of  greatly  elevated  conical  tuberclea,  tbe  tips  of 
each  produced  to  a  sharp,  hard  point,  each  perpendicular  to  the  surface  on  which  it 
rests,  arrangedin  a  laterodoraal  line  on  the  centre  of  the  second  to  the  eighth  segments, 
that  of  the  third  aegment  considerably  larger  than  the  others,  directed  slightly  back- 
ward, that  of  the  eighth  diminutive,  scarcely  produced  at  tip;  tbe  first  segment  has  a 
pair  of  small,  rounded,  laterodorsol  warts,  placed  anteriorly ;  there  Is  also  a  series  of 
small,  low,  rounded,  suprastlgroatal  warts,  placed  a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the  second  to  the  nlntb  segments ;  and  an  Inf rastlgmatal  series  of  similar  warts  In  tbe 
middle  of  the  flftb  to  the  eighth  segmenta.  Preanal  button  bounded  by  a  low,  coarse, 
corrugated,  equal,  slightly  curving,  longitudinal  wall,  terminating  anteriorly  In  a  stout, 
irregular,  eutwpherical  tubercle ;  cremaster  posterior  to  It  deeply  hollowed ;  It  is  cor- 
rugated throughout,  above  hollowed  broadly  but  shailowiy,  the  bounding  wall  very 
thick  at  base,  slender  tieyond;  on  a  dorsal  aspect  it  is  considerably  longer  than  broad, 
t^)ering  somewhat  to  a  well  arched  tip ;  viewed  at  the  side  It  Is  nearly  equal,  a  little 
broader  at  the  base,  the  apical  field  of  booklets  circular  and  small.  Booklets  long, 
slender  and  straight,  until  close  to  the  tip,  where  each  Is  rather  suddenly  and  consid- 
erably enlarged  into  a  strongly  curving  club,  tbe  end  produced  to  a  blunt  tip,  directed 
toward  tbe  base. 

Synonyiny.  Aa  I  have  shown  in  inj  Historical  sketch  of  the  genera 
of  butterflies,  the  laws  which  govePn  the  etabilitj  of  names  in  zoology,  if 
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logically  carried  out,  would  compel  us  to  restrict  the  old  Linnean  name  of 
PapUio  to  this  butterfly  and  iU  congeuera.  This  I  have  done  since  I  first 
pointed  it  out  in  1872  (Syst.  Rev.)  ;  but  no  one  has  secD  fit  to  accept  a 
logic  Bo  severe,  although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  controvert  the  potnt« 
rused,  bo  iaras  regards  the  history  of  the  name  since  1758,  where  its  his- 
tory properly  begins.  The  virulent  sentimental  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  its  restriction  to  this  group  and  its  removal  from  one  where  com- 
mon usage  has  placed  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  removal  would,  by  the  rules 
I  have  adhered  to  iu  the  present  work,  cany  with  it  also  the  family  name, 
induce  me,  in  injustice  to  Schranh,  and  against  my  judgment  of  what  would 
really  be  best  and  fioally  permanent,  to  leave  Papilio  where  it  is,  and  has 
been,  best  known.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
term  for  the  present  group,  which  I  have  accordingly  done. 

Geographical  dtstatibatlon.  This  genus  consists  of  only  two  known 
species,  one  of  which,  E.  cyauomelas,  is  reported  from  Mexico  alone,  while 
the  other,  the  species  described  below,  has  a  much  more  extensive  range, 
including  Mexico  and  embracing  the  larger  part  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Its  distribution  in  America  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  Europe 
as  fiir  as  regards  differences  of  temperature  and  climate  ;  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  occurreuce  of  a  distinct  type  of  the  genus,  as  here  restricted, 
in  North  America  alone,  have  long  led  me  to  consider  this  continent  as  the 
proper  home  of  the  widespread  antiopa.  Walsh  long  ago  argued  (Proc. 
ent.  BOc.  Phil.,  iii :  219)  that  it  must  have  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, if  at  all,  from  £urope  and  not  from  England,  because  our  specimens 
agreed  with  the  continental  and  not  the  anglican  type,  but  his  argument 
was  based  on  the  supposition  (wholly  gratuitous  and  utterly  improbable) 
that  it  was  transported  in  the  egg  state  on  growing  plants.  The  presence 
of  the  Mexican  species  seems  to  me  to  put  its  introduction  (if  introduced 
at  all)  back  into  geological  time  ;  while  the  larger  number  of  near  allies  in 
the  Old  World  than  in  the  Xew  (i.  e.,  of  species  of  Nymphalis  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  Kirby's  catalogue — excluding  the  Polygoniae  proper) 
tends  toward  the  opinion  that  its  earlier  ancestors  were  Asiatic.  I  may 
here  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Behr  of  San  Francisco,  on  re- 
ceipt of  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  Vanessa  cardui  (Am.  nat.,x:  392), 
presenting  a  curious  bit  of  evidence  for  its  probable  American  origin. 
•'There  is  another  Vanessa,"  he  writes,  "which  may  perhaps  be  of 
American  origin.  It  is  antiopa.  I  am  led  into  this  belief  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  old  missals  decorated  by  monks  in  mediaeval  times  with 
life-like  insects  and  flowers,  show  frequently  V.  io,  but  never  V.  antiopa, 
whose  striking  beauty  certainly  would  have  inspired  the  mediaeval  college 
father  with  the  same  desire  to  ornament  with  its  figure  the  missal  under 
his  hands." 

CharacteriatlcB  and  history.    The    butierfiies    of   this    genus    are 
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moderately  large  in  size  and  nearly  black  in  color,  darker  above  than 
beneath,  the  under  surface  profusely  streaked  with  short,  tranaverse,  slender 
threads  of  black  ;  the  outer  margin  has  a  broad  border  of  some  brighter 
color  more  or  leas  marbled ;  small,  transverse,  pale  bars  depending  frooi 
the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings  at  one-half  and  three-fourths  the  dis- 
tance from  the  base  indicate  an  affinity  with  the  butterflies  of  the  neigh- 
boring genera.  We  know  the  history  of  only  one  species ;  in  this  there 
are  usually  two  broods  of  butterflies,  one  appearing  in  July  and  the  other 
in  September,  the  latter  hibernating.  In  northern  localities,  however, 
there  is  apparently  only  one  brood,  appearing  in  August ;  while  the  south, 
on  the  contrary,  will  probably  be  found  to  produce  three  broods  annually. 
The  butterflies  have  a  bold  active  flight  and  frequent  sunny  openings  in 
light  woods. 

The  eggs  are  somewhat  barrel-shaped,  a  little  higher  than  broad  and 
furnished  with  seven  or  eight  rather  prominent  strongly  compressed  ribs ; 
they  are  laid  in  clusters,  partially  embracing  the  terminal  twigs  of  the 
plants  on  which  the  larvae  feed.  The  larvae  are  social,  those  from  each 
cluster  of  eggs  living  in  company  throughout  this  stage  of  their  existence. 
When  just  from  the  egg,  they  have  a  smooth  head  &mUhed  with  a  few 
very  long  hairs,  and  a  cylindrical  body  supplied  with  eight  rows  of  minute 
warts  (two  of  which  are  below  the  spiracles) ,  each  giving  rise  to  a  long, 
straight,  slender,  tapering  hair.  The  mature  caterpillars  have  a  some- 
what similar  head  and  a  cylindrical  body,  the  thoracic  segments  of  which 
taper  forward ;  the  body  is  furnished  with  one  dorsal  and  three  pairs  of 
lateral  rows  (two  above  and  one  below  the  spiracles)  of  long,  tapering, 
thorny  spines  ;  the  dorsal  series  is  wanting  on  the  thoracic  and  first  two 
abdominal  segments.  The  chrysalis  is  strongly  angulated  and  furnished 
with  rows  of  conical  tubercles,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  other  promi- 
nences, are  rather  sharply  pointed  ;  the  dorsal  protuberance  of  the  meao- 
thorax  is  nearly  as  high  but  not  so  compresaed  as  in  Polygonia,  and,  as 
in  that  genus,  the  body  is  much  strangulated  dorsally  between  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.  Excepting  by  Hiibner,  the  genus  Inachis  has  always 
been  intimately  united  to  this,  although  the  butterfly  differs  so  remarkably 
in  coloration,  and  the  caterpillar  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  dorsal  epinee. 


EXCURSUS  XL— BUTTERFLY  SOUNDS. 

Hut  thou  heud  the  butterflies 
What  tbey  iay  betnist  their  wlngtf 

TsavrraQV.—Adtlint. 

It  haa  long  been  known  that  some  South  American  butterflies  during 
their  flight  give  utterance  to  peculiar  clicking  sounds,  but  it  is  far  less 
known   that   such   noises   are   made   by   our  own  butterflies :    we   shall 
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hope  to  sbow  that  it  is  not  improbably  a  common  feature  in  the  life  of 
butterfiiea.  The  first  account  of  the  noisea  made  by  butterflies  (belonging 
to  the  genus  Ageronia)  appears  to  be  that  given  by  Darwin  in  bis  cele- 
brated Journal,  who  etatea  that  "  several  times  when  a  pair,  probably 
male  and  female,  were  chasing  each  other  in  an  irregular  course,  they 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  me ;  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  clicking  noise, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  a  toothed  wheel  passing  uuder  a  spring  catch. 
The  noise  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  and  could  be  distinguished  at 
about  twenty  yards' distance "  (pp.  33-34).  But  the  most  interesting 
account  we  have  seen  of  these  sounds  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Bigg- Wither. 
This  butterfly,  which  he  and  bia  friends  christened  the  "  whip  butterfly," 
ie  said  by  him  to  settle  upon  the  boles  of  trees,  head  downward  and  winge 
outspread,  closely  embracing  the  bark.  "In  this  position,  which  is  more 
common  to  moths  than  to  butterflies,  it  remains  undetected  by  the  casual 
observer,  as  it  resembles  merely  a  patch  of  lichen.  If  approached,  how- 
ever, it  will  give  warning  of  its  disapprobation  by  sharply  shutting  and 
opening  its  wings  once  or  twice  (more  generally  twice)  in  quick  succes- 
sion, producing  by  this  sudden  contact  the  whip-like  soap  from  which  we 
gave  it  its  name."  One  notices  exactly  this  movement  in  many  of  our  tem- 
perate Vanessidi,  when  half  alarmed.  "  Frequently,  too,  it  makes  the 
same  sound  when  on  the  wing.  The  auj^gud  [a  bird  with  a  sharp  beak 
and  abnormally  big  mouth]  is  very  partial  to  this  butterfly,  and  is  at  once 
attracted  by  the  whip-like  crack,  forsaking  its  branch  on  which  perhaps  it 
has  been  perching  for  half  an  hour  without  having  given  the  smallest  sign 
of  life,  and  darting  after  the  'whip-cracker'  with  great  eagerness.'' 
(Pioneering  in  South  Brazil,  i:  306.)  He  even  states  that  the  bird 
frequently  alights  upon  a  tree  trembling  under  the  blow  of  the  axe,  the 
vibration  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the  strokes  of  the  axe  deceiving  it  in 
imagining  that  butterflies  are  flitting  about  it.  Mr.  Walker  (Ent.  montld. 
mag.,xix:26)  states  that  when  these  butterflies  are  approached  after 
alighting  iJtey  start  off  at  great  speed,  "making  at  the  same  time  a  loud 
and  most  singular  snapping  or  crackling  noise,  which  I  can  best  compare 
to  the  sound  of  a  slight  electric  spark,  at  intervale  of  one  to  five  seconds. 
This  sound  is  particularly  distinct  when  the  male  ie  chasing  the  female  and  I 
have  heard  it  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards.  I  think  it  is  produced 
by  both  aexes."  Wallace  obeer^'cd  the  same  thing  at  Para  and  believed 
that  it  was  produced  in  some  way  by  the  contact  of  two  insects,  as  he  only 
heard  it  when  two  insects  were  chasing  or  frolicking  with  each  other,  and 
it  seema  to  be  the  general  belief  that  the  sound  is  common  to  both  sexes, 
which  Mr.  Van  Volxem  positively  asserts. 

But,  as  stated  above,  these  sounds  are  emitted  also  by  butterflies  of  the 
temperate  regions.  Thus  Mr.  Swinton,  who  has  written  a  good  deal  uiKtn 
this  subject,  atatee  that  Aglais  urticae,  about  to  hibernate  and  in  a  drowsy 
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id  theD  suddenly  whiaking  off  with  a  distinct 

a  given  relate  to  the  family  Nymphalidae,  and 
ance  recorded  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  of  England, 
[e  states  (Ent.  monthl.  mag.,  zix  :  89)  that  he 
nake  a  rustling  noise  by  "slowly  flapping  her 
I  flower,  "and  scraping  the  hinder  pair  with 
ich  were  thrust  backwards  simultaneously  each 
I " ;  it  continued  to  do  this  even  aflcr  the  front 
It  stopped  when  the  hind  wings  were  seized, 
eein  to  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  cause  of 
It.  Doubleday  and  Mr.  Swinton.  Mr.  Douhle- 
>f  the  genus  Ageronia  in  the  British  Museum  in 
:e  drawn  from  the  external  structure  of  the  ani- 
eculiarities,  one  of  them  a  cavity  on  the  under 
r  the  region  of  the  costal  nervure,  and  another 
costal  nervure  of  the  same  wing,  both  of  them 
lind  wings  in  flight.  He  rightly  disclaims  any 
nnection  between  either  of  these  peculiarities  in 
oduced  by  the  insect."  Mr.  Swinlon,  however, 
ipted  to  show  that  the  base  of  the  anal  veins  of 
ulouB  Vanessidi  and  in  Ageronia  has  a  certain 
Sle  or  lima,  parallel  indentatloQs  or  slight  striae 
3e  imder  a  strong  magnilying  power.  But  this 
answer,  because  an  exactly  similar  feature  may 
eins  of  all  these  butterflies,  there  being  nothing 
nselves,  either  in  the  front  or  hind  wing,  in  the 
overlap.  When  one  examinee,  however,  the 
te  regions,  he  will  discover  that  the  hind  wings 
led  not  only  with  scales  but  with  long,  pointed 
ight  that  these  bristles  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
ned  to  be  just  as  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
re  naturally  covered  by  the  opposite  wing.  Not 
ny  specimens  of  Ageronia  at  the  time  these  ob- 
equested  Mr.  Butler  of  the  British  Museum  to 
^ronia ;  but  he  found  upon  them  no  bristles 
me  will  examine  the  surfaces  brought  into  con- 
s  in  the  insects  known  to  produce  audible  sound, 
1  the  scales  on  the  under  surface  of  the  front 
y^T  surface  of  the  hind  wing  next  the  base,  that 
f  the  wing  wliich  overlap  each  other,  are  7nuch 
han  in  any  other  part  of  the  wing,  even  than 
linity,  and  by  experiment  can  show  that  when 
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lalie  of  Ca]lophiya  nibi  when 
;ht  ehiu^)  chirp,  or  aa  Klee- 
it  though  I  have  seeu  many 
active  motion,  I  have  never 


VftnesBa  sad  Ageronla  (Ent.  month, 
^pldupier*  (pp.  112-127)  of  hte  work 
«)  In  18S0. 


B  monzning  cloak. 

;  CttmbervreU  beauty  (Engl.)  ;  Horlo 
Ininons);  antlope  vaneaa  (EmmoiiB); 
L);  gmnd  sarprtee  (Horrb).] 
Hi ;  SB^l  (1864) ;— Sauod.,  Can.  eiit.,1 : 
S9);— H.  &<lw.,  Pitc.  ooaat  Lep.,  M: 
3);— French,  Rep.  Ins.  Ill,,  vll:  1S3 
:iin.  c>J<t.  U.  S.,  108-IOS,  tg.  M  (1S86) ; 
,  Rep-lDB.  Ill.,x:8R(lS81);— Coq., 
(1881) ;— Fem.,  Butt.  He..&T-68.  Hg. 
■,~Mnjn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  16-17.  pi.  2,  Bg. 
SSS), 

iryat    anguiata     antiopa     Hobn.. 
r,  Hchmett.,  2  (1822). 
talit  antfopa  Latr,,  HUL  iiat,cniBt, 
:83,pl.  10&,    llg.l  (1809). 

a    morio  Retz.,  Oen.  ap.  fiu.,  SI 

d  bf  Abb.,  Draw.  tiu.  G«o.  Oemler 
Kt.  HOC.  nat.  hint.,  IS;— QloTer,  111.  K. 
.,  pi.  1,  eg.l2;  pl.Sl,  Hg.ar;  pLSS, 
,  92.  %.  20,  ined. 

}u,  the  worm  is  uot  to  be 
ickeeplngof  wise  people;  (or 
no  goodness  Ed  the  worm. 
KKepRARR.— Oniony  and  CItopatra. 
..MrlpB  the  tt 
;  0(  e' 


profuse  admixture  of  dork  brown, 
1  the  others;  at  the  base  of  the 
•  many  straw  jellow  scales  behind 
part  also,  backed  by  dark  brown 
treak  of  blackish  dowo  the  middle 
ng  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  sides  of 
fuscated.  the  long  spinous  hairs 
pnle  yellow,  black  tipped  apices. 
i  and  base  of  the  clnb  touched, 
\ti;  beneath,  excepting  near  the 
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B ;  three  apical  Joints  of  clnb,  eqiull;  above 
,thc  apical  ball  dark  luteous ;  papillae  Indian- 
road,  appreased,  trunrate  and  cup-abaped  at 
poluted,  balf  a§  long  as  the  width  of  tbe 
Ive  thorns  half  as  long  as  the  Qlament ;  not 
ber  In  the  space  occapled,  which  Is  atraut 

Don  iiaini  and  below  with  coarser  white,  or 
ck,  covered  with  aliullar  hairs;  femora  of 
kl  above  and  at  tip  with  some  pale  yellowish 
yellowish  brown,  the  tarsi  growing  a  little 
with  black;  splneB  black,  claws  dark  red, 

nted  with  black,  blae  and  yellow ;  on  the/orr 
tlacklsb  brown  alongthe  costal  border,  above 
iranch;  the  costal  edgeand  the  whole  margin 
the  wing  largely  flecked  with  short,  slender, 
at  the  tip  of  the  llrst  superior  branch  of  the 
owlsh  spot  depends  from  the  costal  margin 
«d  slightly  ontwards :  fnrther  on,  midway 
spot,  equally  narrow  and  having  a  similar 
ir  subcostal  nervore,  sometimes  attcauated 
Dces  a  transverse,  equal,  black  band,  having 
iver  tlian  the  marginal  band  and  subparallet 
if  the  interspaces  which  open  on  the  outer 
boval  or  subtrlangular,  dark,  caeruleaa  blue 

for  fully  the  width  of  an  Interspace  pale 
whitish),  largely  flcckeil,  especially  on  the 
i  neighborhood  of  the  nervalea,  and  most  of 
'  the  prolongation  of  the  first  Inferior  snb- 
,  transverse,  Irregular  threads  of  blackish 
tton  with  pale  bluish  scales.  Fringe  at  the 
'  brown,  on  the  Interspaces  whitish  flecked 
arooa  base  less  deep  than  on  the  fore  wli^, 
yrra;  the  black  submarglnal  band  encloses 
than,  those  on  the  (ore  wings,  and  Is  itself 
er  than  the  marginal  band,  tapering  toward 

than  on  the  fore  wings,  sometimes  nearly 
lie  fore  wings  In  color  and  width,  but  narrow- 
ially  (as  a  general  thing)  In  the  median  area, 
reads  of  blackish  scales,  coarser  and  more 
^.leBs  profusely  and  generally  dlstrl bated, 
te  than  elsewhere,  and  nearly  concealing  tbr 
edlan  nervule,  which  forms  the  dentation, 
with  dusky  at  the  nervurc  tips. 
le,  profusely  streaked  with  short,  transverse, 
r  of  from  one  to  three  rows  of  scales,  and 
I,  pale  ferruginous,  whitish  and  pale  straw 
in  delicate  clusters,  and  generally  found  in  thi- 
red  over  all  the  wlnf^s,  but  more  abundantly 
,he  lower  half  of  forewlngs,  are  Infrequent. 
:,  spinous  hairs,  Uppcd  with  yellowish  brown. 
tbe  upper  surface  appear,  bnt  less  distinctly. 
Is  of  the  same  width  as  above,  but  Is  here  pre- 
it  by  a  strongly  crenate.  slender,  ci|ual.  Incon- 
o  the  exterior  margin  of  the  black  band  of  the 
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ed,  dark  metallic  blae  acalen  i 
ked,  espectally  down  Its  middle 
rt,  more  or  less  connected  &nd  1 

dull  dark bluiBhscaleH. moat  c( 
bnt  especiAll;  ontw&rdly,  the 
y  with  pftle  jellowish  bmwi 
i,  eHpeclHill;  In  the  npper  half  < 
resembling  the  fore  wings  In 

and  In  the  outer  border,  the  de 
pper  dentation  of  the  fore  win, 

black  lines  collect  to  form 
Hising  the  middle  of  the  wing  1 
illy  present  only  In  the  middle 
^nat  band ;  on  the  lower  half 
nge  whitUh. 

base  with  many  maroon  hair 
Lb  InlermlDgled  black  hairs  tip 
;lah.  Male  appendages  (33 :  2 
i  middle,  bat  a  little  roanded,  I 
i,  but  little  carved.  Clasps  al 
lor  edge  roundly  and  broadly  i 
ed  a  very  little,  slightly  angal 
es  at  the  edge ;  npper  basal  pr 
He  thickened,  ronndly  bent  at 
iter  border  similarly  bent  at  i 
y  toaUttleprodacecl, arcuate 
9  the  breadth  of  the  base,  dlre< 
,  a  little  Inward,  beyond  direct 
'  pointed,  nearly  straight,  and 
lie  lower  portion  of  ItH  excluioi 


MALKS. 

Smallest 

Aversge 

Largest. 

SI. 
U. 

9. 

4.4 

37. 

s. 

8S. 
17.6 
11.5 

as, 

en  has  published  (Mem.  mas. 
n  bntl«rlly  (Morpho)  bearing, 
Ls  referred  to  several  similar 
the  present  species,  we  qnote 
a  remarkable  case  of  Infreqoi 
d,  together  with  aboat  one  hai 
terfly's  head,  a  perfect  bead  of 
rfectly  formed  and  differs  In 
perpendlcnlar.  as  In  the  larva, 
im  the  ocellar  field  of  the  rigb 
lot  connected  with  the  interloi 
X  farther  Investigation  cannot 
ther  occasion.  On  the  prothoi 
not  connected  with  it,  the  two 
laced.  This  remarkable  battel 
a  paled  withoat  farther  observi 
Is  among  the  mass  of  crushed 
his  bntterfly  on  the  Boston  Pul 
were  quite  useless,  being  cnrv 
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(  Van.  hygiata  Heyd.,  Ven.  enr.  schmett..  7. 
ic,  1856, 4B3.    Figured  bj  Mk; n,.  Butt.  N,  E. 

of  tills  variety  was  one  from  Albany,  Id  the 
rfacc  of  which  (excepting  tiie  mottled  costal 
uroon  aa  far  as  the  outer  of  the  two  yellow 
■  as  the  Inner  edge  of  the  blue  spots  of  the 
t,ion  is  of  the  normal  yellow,  griizled  with 
ing,  normally ;  there  Is  no  Inner  costal  strlga 
ilar  pecuUaritleH,  with  only  slight  traces  of 

it.  W.  D.  Denton,  and  which  be  obtained  on 
lat  the  yellowish  margin  of  the  hind  wing  Is 
I  on  the  left,  being  more  than  doable  the 
ght  Inner  margin,  suppressing  not  only  the 
ie  Inner  side,  but  also  the  bine  spots  Incladed 
feover,  wanting  In  all  the  other  wings,  excepl- 
rspacc  of  all  the  wings  and  the  upper  median 

that  of  380  specimens  of  one  brood  raised  by 
f  the  varieties  were  ilntnerl.  from  which  all 
the  primaries  Ilntnerl,  while  the  secondaries 
1  the  secondaries  Hntneri,  while  the  primaries 
wenty-one,  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
;  that  the  colors  had  been  disturbed.  They 
0  much  smaller  than  usual."  None  of  the^te 
less  the  black  band  in  which  the  blue  spots 

jf  Natural  Hiotory,  there  Is  a  specimen  (No. 
■e  Mr.  C.  A.  Shnrtleff  In  the  neighborhood  of 
irlety  bnt  to  vary  much  less  from  the  normal 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  Is  narrower 
correspondingly  broader,  especially  upon  the 
iKtween  the  two  Is  less  sharply  deflned  than 
.1  bars  J  the  series  of  blue  spots  in  the  black 
;low  are  visible  only  in  detached,  Inconsplcu- 

notes  briefly  another  suBAised  form,  quite 
low  margin  of  the  upper  surface  is  replaced 

^n  to  eight  Id  nuiaber,  .04S  mm.  in  height  at 
mralt  a  free  space,  .31  mm.  in  diameter;  snr- 
X  transverse  lines,  .03  mm.  apart,  which  be- 
ic  ribs,  fonning  buttresses  for  their  support, 
ig  {67:3.  fi)  of  a  central  circle  ,025  mm.  lii 
edpolygonalcells.abouthalf  the  outer  row  as 
)ly  larger,  the  Inner  ones  averaging  .OlS  mm. 
t  ridges.  The  micropyle  Is  followed  directly 
lexagonal  cells,  often  alretchiug  across  from 
always  does,  or  rather  to  the  slender,  ilgMg 
lbs.  Color  when  laid,  pale  olivaceous  yellow, 
iwn,  and  Just  before  hatching  to  Inky  blacfc; 
.74  mm. 

ly  treated  In  the  Introduction. 
id  (78 :  50)  shining  piceous  with  a  few  pretty 
itennaepalc;  month  parts  blackish,  except- 
c.      Body  dull  brownish  olivaceous,  the  flrst 
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■seated ;  w&rts  of  the  color  of  the  body  tipped  with  black ;  hAirs 
neUines  a  little  cnrred,  brownish;  let^  dnll  luteoas,  the  aplc&l 
;s  ot  the  color  of  the  bod;,  each  with  a  moderately  long  hair  pro- 
rioT  porUoD  of  the  Itase.  Length  of  bo<ly,  2  mm. ;  breadth  of 
of  hairs  od  bod;.  .4  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .6  mm. 
:te  night  the  bodies  become  plnmp  and  distended  as  If  the;  had 
,e;  also  change  to  a  brownish,  oliraceons  color,  and  have  a  wiry 

1  shining  plceoos.  with  a  few  not  ver;  long,  curving,  black  liairs. 
n,  the  flrst  thoracic  segment  blackish  ^  a  dash;,  straight,  dorsal 
.  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  sides.  The  armature  in  this  stage  la 
the  juvenile  and  adult  stages,  consisting  of  small  tubercles  bear- 
ilack  balr,  arranged  like  the  spines  of  the  later  stages.  Legs 
vlegs  jellowlsh  brown,  tipped  with  fuscous.    Length,  6  mm. ; 

shining  plceous.  Bod;  black,  mottled  with  dark  gray,  the  dorsal 
TO  contiguous,  oblong,  oral  patches  of  dull  ferruginous,  separated 
part  by  a  narrow  line  of  black ;  the  bod;  is  armed  now  with  shin- 
arl.v  a  millimetre  In  length,  each  bearing  at  tip  a  long,  pale  hair, 
r  short,  black  hairs  projecting  direct!;  from  the  spine  and  not 
Is  npon  spinules ;  hairs  of  Urst  segment  pale.  Legs  shining  plceous. 
readth,  2  mm. 

fourth  stage  differs  but  tittle  from  the  Sfth  and  scarcely  war- 
riptlon.  In  It  the  dorsal  spots  aredlvliled  by  the  dorsal  Hue  which 
In  the  last  stage  and  the  spiuulea  of  the  spines  (86 :  S3)  have  not 
.  size,  although  conspicuous. 

Head  (78:  EI)  dull,  bronze  black,  the  warts  black,  giving  rise  to 
I  to  some  degree  In  vertical  rows  convening  toward  the  snmmlt 
!;  month  parts  black.  Bod;  velvet;  black,  covered  with  while 
f  encircled  with  fainter  white  and  giving  rise  to  white  hairs ;  the 
)t  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  with  a  large,  dorsal,  orange  red 
as  the  Inner  base  of  the  taterodorsal  spines;  spines  (86:6t) 
minutely  wrinkled  transversel;,  the  hairs  black.  Legs  (87 :  13) 
prologs  (87 :  21)  reddish  testaceous,  the  booklets  reddish  brown. 
:adth  of  body,  7mm.;  length  of  spines,  6.T6  mm.;  breadth  of 

[  growth  of  this  caterpillar  Is  easy  to  determine,  for  no  matter 
,  however  fostered  by  abundance  or  emaciated  by  InsulBclency  of 

n  structural  features  characteristic  of  each  stage.  In  the  first 
led  with  hairs  arising  from  little  warts,  none  of  which  are  placed 
rles ;  In  the  second  stage  the  bod;  Is  furnished  with  similar  hairs 
itlnct  distribution,  some  of  them  forming  a  dorsal  series.  In  the 
Is  armed  with  spines,  emitting  little,  brlstl;  hairs  directly  from  Its 
•rventlon  of  splnules ;  In  the  fourth  the  spines  are  the  same,  but 
e  mounted  on  very  short  splnules  scarcely  longer  than  the  width 
n  the  (Iflh  stage  the  same  spines  bear  long  splnnles,  often  nearly 
'n  length,  with  apical  thorns. 

58,59),  Dark  yellowish  brown.raoreorless  marked  with  blackish 
:td,  especially  on  the  thorax  and  appendages  with  a  very  pale, 
d  often  tinged  with  roseate ;  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  ocellar 
sides  of  the  dorsal  tubercles  of  mcsonotum,  streaked  with  black; 
lae  and  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  me^ionotiim  infuscated;  abdo- 
itly  with  blackish  fnscous.  the  dots  arranged  somewhat  In  trans- 
cure,  infiiscRted,  stigmatal  and  ventral  bands ;  sides  and  front  of 
laterodorsal  abdominal  tubercleablack.tbelrapicalhalf  red  tipped 
tubercles  black;  spiracles  black  with  obscure  lips;   sides  of  the 
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crein&ster  black;  'wall  of 
Length,  25-28. 6  mm. ;  bre 
9-9.7Sinm;  breadth  of  boi 
The  above  describes  th 
gny  appearance,  so  diffi 
Whole  body  speckled  gr 
vhlte  gronnd,  the  paler  <: 
most  of  the  under  surface 
tnbercle  of  mesonotum  ar 
pale  and  from  the  anterioi 
promiaence,  and  from  the 
over  the  abdoraeo ;  the  a 
marked  b;  a  pale  dot;  on 
row.  dnsky,  stlgmatal  strl 
tipped  with  black ;  the  oti 
of  the  cremaster  are  pale, 

QeogrftpUcal  dlsti 

tributed  over  the  enti 
Arctic  circle,  as  far  aa 
in  the  Old  World  fh 
and  Japan,  including  I 
In  the  New  World  it « 
the  Athabasca  region 
(Christoph,  Moechler 
Carolina  (Gibbee),  I 
Bermuda,  "very  rare 
Mexico  as  far  as  Cord< 
(Behr),  and  Oaxaca  ( 
obtained  two  specimen 
Duenog,  and  Boisduva 
It  occurs  sparingly  thi 
States,  and  is  rare  thn 

It  is  found  in  nearly 
land,  flies  to  but  doe 
Mountains,  and  is  neai 
injurious  on  account  ol 
tal  trees.  There  is  m 
seen,  or  the  egga  if  foi 

Haunts.  The  bui 
especially  abundant  ii 
sunny  nooks,  and  in  s 
the  sappy  stumps  of 
feeds  up  to  a  height  of 

Psrfodlclty.    Like 
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astly  commoner  in  some  years  than  in  others. 

on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1886,  for 
mmoner  in  Xew  England  than  in  1885,  both 
'ed  by  several,  and  in  places  as  distant  as  Ilflllo- 
vorth)  and  Stow,  Vermont  (Miss  Soule).  Mrs. 
ty  in  New  Brunswick  in  1878  (Can.  ent.,  xi: 
iwinton  has  endeavored  to  connect  its  periodicity 
of  sun  spots,  by  tabulating  the  numberof  recorded 
are  in  four  columns  of  eleven  years  each,  the 
ig  numbers  of  captures  of  antiopa  in  each  series 
<g  with  1832,  1843,  1854,  and  1865 :  13,  1,  5, 
—but  with  indifferent  success,  as  the  maximum 

between  the  maximum  and  minimum  period  of 
(rears  of  minimum  sun-spots  show  an  aggregate  of 
an  aggregate  of  eighteen  for  the  three  years  of 
fference  which  is  not  worth  discussing  (Nature, 
;  first  requisite  of  such  an  hypothesis  should  be 
ice  of  antiopa  in  given  years  on  both  continents, 
:mpted  to  show. 

.terpillars  live  principally  upon  willows  (Salix), 
ly  of  the  numerous  species  ;  poplars  (Populus) 
'e  little  choice,  though  they  perhaps  prefer  the 
ibardy  poplars;  elms,  particularly  the  American 
and  Celtis  occidentalie,  on  which  Mr.  Beuten- 
Labrador,  Moschler  says  they  feed  upon  Betula 
lo  other  specification  of  birch  as  a  food  plant  in 
always  given  as  one  of  the  resorts  of  the  larva  in 
ves  nettle  and  Kaltenbach  linden  (Tilia)  in 
liese  errors,  but  that  Mr.  H.  Edwards  informs  me 
I  rose  bushes  in  California,  the  leaves  of  which 
le  way  they  treat  willows ;  so  that  some  latitude 

them.  Doubleday  has  stated  that  their  favorite 
le  willow  and  in  America  the  elm,  but  the  willow 
here  as  equally  the  favorite,  though  the  devasta- 
ated  grounds  may  be  a  little  more  conspicuous. 
ix  nigra. 

Jeter  of  fourteen  eggs,  found  by  Mr.  Trouvelot, 
. ;  the  eggs  were  crowded  rather  irregularly  and 
Lg  on  its  side),  and  enclosed  half  the  terminal 
>ase  of  a  leaf,  most  of  them  occurring  upon  the 
lOt.      Another,  a  much  larger  cluster  (64:33), 

elm,  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  only  the  upper 

eggs;  they   were  disposed  regularly,  bearing  a 
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when  they  remove  to  a  neighboriog 
gh  up  in  the  tree  and  remain  social 
,  although  the  leaves  of  the  treea  on 
w  of  the  full-grown  caterpillBTS,  they 
tile  proximity,  following  each  other's 
;Iiey  are  clustered  borne  down  by  their 
,  tree  may  sometimes  be  traced  by  the 
left  in  their  track,  the  first  on  a  leaf- 
the  twigs  ;  for  they  crowd  together  at 
as  they  undergo  their  changes,  at  least 

time  these  clusters  of  castKifF  skins 
irk  the  steps  of  their  progress.  When 
t,  they  retire  to  the  stripped  twigs  and 
lace  themselves  almost  invariably  head 
or  H  long  while,  their  head  and  first 
lat  the  front  pair  of  legs  is  lifted  trom 
e  the  body  hangs  irom  the  other  legs 
vard  direction. 

ing  picture  of  the  occasional  abundance 
hich  were  being  attacked  by  a  large 

;alarl;  grand  scale,  jet  hnndreds  of  larvae 
m  dnriDg  the  latter  part  of  Angost  The 
i  In  short  nearly  every  available  place,  were 
meroiis  were  the  latter,  that  after  the  final 
which  waa  ejected  bj  the  tender  and  newly 
learance  of  having  been  profasely  spattered 
lesolatlng  inHnence  of  these  larvae  did  not 
oc.  acad.  nat.  sc.  Phllad..  1875,  24.) 
(Ins.  inj.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  297)  :— 
re  venomous  and  capable  of  Inflicting  dan- 
.nee  many  persons  were  so  much  alarmed  on 
'  trees  aronnd  their  dwellings.  This  alarm 
me  caterpillars  that  have  the  power  of  Intllct- 
d  hairs,  this  Is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the 
:anbelatd  tothclrcharge  Istbat  of  deapolUng 
atal  trees,  and  this  Isenongh  tolndncens  to 
g  the  Insects,  short  of  destroylDg  the  trees 
them  In  snch  profusion  on  the  willow  and 
.  and  the  long,  leafless  branches  which  the; 
iroof  of  the  voracity  of  these  caterpillars." 

arva,  which  often  feeds  on  the  foliage 

ng  prejudice  some  years  since  against 

that  the  tenant  was   venomous,  like 

able  U>  experience  any  senaatlon  trom  con- 
tact with  them,  more  than  any  pointed  ob- 
ject woald  give. 
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Cleopatra's  asp."  This  popular  prejudice  led  to  the  selection  of  the  lines 
I  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  the  species. 

Zilfs  lilstory.  The  species  is  usually  double-hrooded,  the  butt«rfiiee  of 
the  later  brood  hibernating  and  appearing  on  the  wing  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year, — the  harbingers  of  spring.  They  come  out  of  their  winter 
quarters  very  early  in  the  year, — the  first  of  all  our  butterflies,  oft«n  be- 
fore the  snow  has  wholly  vanished  or  indeed  the  storms  are  over,  but 
almost  always  with  ragged  wings,  the  yellow  well  nigh  faded  from  the 
outer  margin ;  the;  may  be  seen  sporting  in  warm  and  sheltered  spots, 
such  as  openings  in  woods  or  the  neighborhood  of  buildings  in  which  they 
may  have  hibernated,  as  early  as  the  first  of  March,  occasionally  even  on 
warm  days  in  February  ;  indeed  they  may  be  seen  during  any  of  the  win- 
ter montlis  when  a  succession  of  those  warm  days  occurs,  which  seem 
cliaracteristic  of  every  New  England  winter  ;  certainly  it  is  reported  as 
fiying  December  20atMt.  Carroll,  111.  (Sc.  news,i:  143)  -,  Mr.  Clapphas 
seen  them  near  Boston  in  January,  and  Dr.  Sturtevant  records  one  which 
lit  on  the  snow  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  on  February  16,  1875,  after  six 
weeks  of  intense  cold,  and  when  the  thermometer  had  not  marked  26°  F. 
all  day  (Am.  nat.,  ix  :  247). 

They  generally  begin  to  grow  abundant  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  pairing  is  said  to  take  place  (European  observations),  and  continue 
to  fly  until  the  end  of  May ;  indeed  a  few  battered  individuals  may  not 
infrequently  be  met  with  very  eariy  in  June.  Mr.  ijaunders  has  reported 
several  captures  about  London,  Ont.,  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  June. 
I  have  seen  specimens  about  Boston  as  lat«  as  June  13,  and  in  the  White 
Mountun  region  as  many  as  three  or  four  on  the  1 7th  of  June ;  once  I 
saw  two  worn  specimens  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  Granby  on  July  1. 

Although  the  butterfly  may  be  seen  so  long  in  the  spring,  the  eggs  ap- 
pear to  be  laid  during  a  brief  period  only, — in  the  early  days  or  middle  half 
of  May.  These  hatch  at  this  season  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  and 
the  caterpillars  reach  maturity  the  last  of  June ;  they  remain  in  the  chrysa- 
lis state  at  this  season  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  usually  about  eleven, 
and  the  butterflies  are  disclosed  early  in  July,  the  most  advanced  by  the 
first  of  July  or  last  of  June  (rarely  by  the  20th*),  the  mass  by  the  7th  to 
9th  of  July,  or  often  not  until  the  12th,  and  they  remain  on  the  wingun* 
til  after  the  next  brood  has  made  its  appearance ;  the  eggs  are  deposited 
very  soon  aftxir  the  females  are  disclosed, — by  the  middle  and  probably 
during  the  latter  half  of  July  or  later ;  they  now  hatch  in  about  nine  days, 
the  caterpillars  attaining  maturity  during  the  month  of  August.  At  this 
season,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.   Lintner,  the  insects  remain 


•Mr.  Lintner  records  oi 
chrysalis  (wbicb  he  no 
h^vc  colleclcd  In  the   fli 


oinlnt;  out  or  June  6,  18S9  (Ent.  uonti 
ks  lie  luuBt  wiuleriiig  chrysalis  or  oi 
t  sesaou)  on      It  U  equally  surprUIng, 
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ED  days  and  the  butterflies  appear  again  earl; 
the  firet,  usually  not  until  the  6th  or  8th ; 

the  chrysalis  even  to  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ring  through  October  and,  if  the  weather  is 
ovember.  Saunders  saye  (Can.  ent.,  i:  75- 
}  of  June,  the  imago  becomes  very  scarce, 
ent  of  the  second  brood  early  in  August  "; 
le  mistake  in  this ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 

in  London,  Ont.,  correspond  with  those  in 
and  similar  regions  with  a  limited  summer, 
t  a  single  brood,  appearing  about  the  end  of 
he  same,  according  to  Femald,  is  the  case  in 
ne  southern  states,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
r  Abbot  records  the  disclosure  of  a  butterfly 
',  eleven  days  in  the  chrysalis,  and  this  cer- 
ire  broods. 

rfly  hibernates  late  in  the  autumn.  Gosse 
n  of  all  our  butterflies."  Harris  states  that 
er  sticking  to  the  rafters  of  a  barn,"  as  Mr. 

in  the  crevices  of  walls  and  stone  heaps, 
numbers,  with  the  wings  doubled  together 
atly  benumbed  and  lifeless ;  but  it  soon  re- 
exposed  to  warmth."  It  may  also  be  found 
Mr.  Holden  found  a  specimen  in  February 
lying  on  the  ground ;  and  in  Mr.  Edwards's 
will  be  found  an  account  of  some  found  in 
:  says  **  it  is  occasionally  found  in  stone  piles, 

hiding  place  is  in  the  culvert  walls  of  our 
1  "  under  stones  on  dry,  sunny  slopes,  with 
a  saw  it  select  ' '  the  open  end  of  a  street 
two  or  three  days  it  remained  there,  but  a 
I  tried  to  catch  it.  It  was  very  active  and 
hiding  place,  where  it  felt  so  perfectly  secure 
'ithease"  (Trans.  Vass.  inst.,ii:  132).  I 
aterior  of  a  woodpOe.  In  Europe,  von  Ho- 
vood  in  the  forest. 

ether  some  chrysalids  of  the  autumn  brood, — 
ods  occur, — do  not  also  continue  suspended 
Jose  the  butterfly  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Lintner 
any  years  ago  upon  this  species,  says  of  the 
tion  only  of  the  chrysalids  of  this  brood — those 
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which  were  the  first  to  reach  that  stage  or  such  as  may  have  had  poeitione  mon 
favorable  for  their  development — discloae  their  butterflies  at  this  unfHendli 
season,  when  the  cold  autumnal  winds  so  soon  compel  them  to  shelter  them 
selves  in  winter  retreats."  On  writing  to  Mr.  Lintner  for  confirmation  o 
this  assertion,  he  replies:  "  My  statement  seems  as  if  I  had  carried  eomi 
of  the  chryeaiids  through  the  winter  to  emerge  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  n< 
recollection  of  such  an  occurrence,  nor  do  I  find  any  record  of  it  amonj 
my  notes."  In  accordance  with  his  early  opinion,  however,  are  the  state 
ments  of  several  correspondents  that  they  have  taken  specimens  in  Apri 
apparently  quite  fresh,  and  as  these  butterflies  almost  invariably  fly  sevcra 
weeks  before  hibernating,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  appear  very  fresh  ii 
the  spring ;  moreover,  since,  as  above  stated,  the  females  of  the  early  brooc 
oviposit  very  soon  afler  eclosion,  those  from  wintering  chrysalids  woult 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  eggs  at  the  same  time  as  the  hibema' 
ting  butterflies  and  thus  produce  no  confusion  in  the  appearance  of  th< 
broods.  On  the  other  hand,  Gosse  mentions  (Can.  nat. ,  356)  finding  t 
pupa  on  December  25  ;  and  Mr.  Saunders  says  he  has  "several  times  kepi 
the  chrysalids  of  this  insect  over  the  winter,  hut,"  he  adds,  "  they  havf 
invariably  produced  ichneumons  in  the  spring" ;  and  my  experience  hai 
been  the  same.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  lepidopterieti 
concerning  the  hibernation  of  the  apecies  in  Europe ;  Dr.  Speyer  tlunki 
they  winter  only  in  the  imago  state ;  Dr.  Meyer  Dtir  says  in  his  memoL 
on  the  Swiss  butterflies  that  the  first  butterflies  of  the  spring  are  tbosi 
which  have  hibernated,  but  that  others  flying  from  the  beginning  of  Maj 
until  toward  the  end  of  June  are  disclosed  from  hibernating  chrysalids ;  hi 
has,  however,  since  written  me  that  he  doea  not  believe  they  winter  aa  chry' 
salids.  Herren  von  Prittwitz,  Zeller  and  Wiesenhiitter  all  speak  of  it  ai 
wintering  only  in  the  imago  state,  so  that  the  balance  of  authority  is  de 
cidedly  against  the  hibernation  of  chrysalids.  It  is  certainly  not  ven 
creditable  to  the  zeal  of  entomologists  that  this  part  of  the  history  of  s 
butterfly  so  common  on  two  continents  should  be  undetermined. 

Wintering  without  hibernation.  Experiments  made  within  doon 
show  the  possibility  of  carrying  this  butterfly  through  the  winter  in  thi 
house.  Mr.  Siewcrs  of  Newport,  Ky.,  placed  one  caught  September  ' 
(Can.  ent.,  z  :  115-116)  in  a  paper  box  in  a  cold  room  where  water  wouk 
freeze,  with  half  an  apple  in  a  small  dish  covered  with  sugar  and  filled  u[ 
with  water,  renewed  once  a  week. 

It  placed  itself  od  the  Hide  of  the  box,  directly  over  and  within  reach  of  the  dlsb 
and  hotverer  I  moved  the  apple  I  alwHy!<  found  that  It  followed  It  around.  It  eri 
dently  ted  on  wann  days,  but  never  opened  Ita  wings.  ...  It  allowed  me  to  handle  i 
and  woald  lie  flat  on  my  hand  without  movement.  In  February  I  thoDgbt  there  weri 
symptoms  of  weakening.  It  no  longer  perched  on  the  side  of  the  box,  but  remaiiwi 
<in  the  bottom,  leaning  over  very  much  to  one  aide.  Placing  it  In  snnshlne  the  las 
week  In  February,  It  began  to  open  Its  ivings  little  by  little,  with  short  Jerks.  .  .  .  Wba 
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half  open  It  was  put  away  again.  On  March  II,  a  warm,  clonil;  ila.v.  1  took  It  on  my 
Hn^r  to  an  open  window.  .  .  .  The  nun  suddenly  slionc  out.  ami  tlic  next  moment  It 
wan  ?onp.  ...  I  found  It  (our  days  after  In  a  sn^ar  camp.  .  .  I  ri-co^nlipd  It  at  once  by 
a  ba<l  bend  In  the  tip  of  the  wlngH. 

Mrs.  II,  P.  \ich0l9  made  the  attempt  to  keep  one  hi  an  ocoiipieil  room 
in  Boston. 

When  I  first  had  It,  ol>servlng  tP^pcsi  HuUed  Its  palate,  [  saveil  a  few  for  a  ^ood 
while.  After  a  time  I  thought  my  bntterfly  behaved  a.s  if  Intoxicated,  tnmbUiig  down 
nnder  the  flower  tttand  and  greatly  resembling  the  noble  creature  man  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  then  occurred  to  me  ttiat  the  grapes  had  fermentc<l.  which  E  fonnd 
to  be  the  fact.  lireakfaxtlng  on  sugar  and  water  It  beltaved  like  any  well -conditioned 
butterfly,  hut  a  repetition  of  the  grapes  brouj^bt  about  the  name  re<iultH.  As  It  nits 
upon  my  flnger  preparing;  to  fly  it  makcit  a  loud,  humming  sound  while  vibrating  Its 
wings.  When  the  sun  Is  bright  and  the  room  warm,  It  dellghtt  In  Oyin;  atwnt  the 
npper  part  of  the  room.  It  folds  Its  antennae  on  a  line  with  the  upper  wing  wlien 
asleep,  and  is  as  difllcult  to  waken  until  It  has  had  Us  nap  out.  as  any  sleepy  school- 
boy. I  think  It  knows  nie,  for  It  Is  always  ready  to  crawl  upon  my  linger,  from  Its 
warmth,  perhaps,  and  seems  to  particularly  enjoy  resting  on  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

Whether  Mrs.  Nichols  carried  the  butterfly  quite  through  the  winter,  I 
do  not  now  recall. 

Flight  and  habits  of  the  bntterBy.  Its  flight  is  strong  and  nimble  ; 
I  once  observed  a  specimen  late  in  February  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  off 
L'lokout  Shoals,  N.  C,  full  twenty  miles  from  land ;  it  must  have  already 
braved  the  perils  of  hibernation  ;  but  though  evening  was  fast  closing  in, 
it  so^n  disappc^arcd,  pursuing  its  venturesome  flight,  imdaunte<]  still.  It 
makes  two  or  three  light  flutters  in  quick  suct^sslon,  then  sails  a  short 
distance  in  an  irregular  and  broken  course ;  beats  its  winge  again  and  thus 
pursues  its  way.  It  loves  to  return  to  a  place  whence  it  has  flown,  flying 
and  sailing  easily  round  and  nmnd  in  gradually  narrowing  and  descending 
circles  from  a  height  of  five  or  ten  feet  and  finally  settling  upon  the  iden- 
tical Hi>ot  it  had  quitted,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  attrac- 
tion. When  two  friends  meet,  they  soar  aloft  rapidly  to  a  great  height, 
alternately  meeting  and  retreating.  The  butterfly  often  alights  on  the 
ground,  writes  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  broadside  to  the  wind  and  allows  itself 
to  be  blown  over. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  once  observed  several  specimens  "hovering  over 
bushes  of  choke  cherry,  the  leaves  of  which  were  much  infested  with 
apliidee.  The  butterfly  would  alight  on  the  curled  leaves  containing  the 
aphides  and  extending  its  tongue,  insert  it  among  them,  and  when  engaged 
drinking  the  sweets  furnished  by  the  aphides,  it  could  readily  be  taken  with 
the  hand." 

Mr.  Saunders  catalogues  this  butterfly  as  one  which  was  attracted  by 
night  to  the  electric  light  In  London,  Ont.,  but  he  mlda  that  he  "did  not 
see  it  in  motion ;  It  wa?  iu  rather  a  sleepy  condition,  and  may  possibly  have 
flown  there  by  daylight ; "  but  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  has  also  observed  It 
at  the  electric  light  in  New  York. 
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Mr.  Lintner,  wrilinj;  of  tliid  butterfly,  says; — 

An  interesting  peculiarity  of  tlils  (tpecles— not  observeil  lij  cue  In  any  utiicr  rtiiir- 
uals*  and  not  to  the  liome  extent  anions  ^^^  nocturnals — U  Its  habit  at  counterfeiting 
death.  When  iiewly  emerged,  wltlitn  the  breeding  cage.  It  may  be  talcen  between  the 
Angers  without  the  slightest  show  of  resistance;  at  the  nmt  touch  It  folds  up  Its  leg:* 
and  becomes  seemingly  Inanimate-  Iteleased  from  the  hand.  It  drops  upon  its  side 
and  will  even  allow  Itself  to  be  tossed  from  side  to  side  without  attempting  (light.  If 
left  undlNtorbed  for  a  Hhort  time,  It  slowly  ralse.s  it^ielf  and  simply  rcHumes  Its  U|i- 
rlght  position. 

When  at  rest  the  wings  are  Homctiinea  tightly  closed,  the  costal  edge  of 
the  hind  winga  reaching  the  lower  median  interspace  of  the  fore  winge  ;  or 
more  often,  especially  when  in  the  eun,  they  arc  expanded  horizontally, 
the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings  reaching  the  lower  euhcoatal  ner\'ule 
of  the  hind  wings ;  iu  the  former  case,  at  least,  the  body  is  raised  anteri- 
orly "on  tip  toe"  at  an  angle  of  about  SlI'-SS",  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind 
wings  resting  upon  the  ground ;  the  straight  antennae  are  raised  still 
higher,  at  an  angle  of  SO'-OO"  with  the  body  and  are  spread  at  an  angle 
of  SO'-SS".  One  chilly  morning  a  butterfly  was  observed  ap|>arcntly  par- 
tially benumbed  with  cold,  walking  with  its  antennae  thrust  horizontally 
forwaixl,  slowly  and  slightly  raising  and  lowering  its  wings. 

MiscoUansons.  Tlic  rcseiniilance  to  thia  butterfly  of  Klymnias  sing- 
hala  Moore  of  t'eylon  is  very  singular  and  would  reasonably  be  looked  on 
as  a  case  of  genuine  mimicry  did  the  two  occur  in  the  same  region. 

E.  antlopa  is  said  to  make  a  slight  rustling  noise  with  its  wings  and 
the  same  is  stated  of  other  butterflies  closely  allied  to  it.  Kev.  J.  Green 
states  (I'roc.  ent.  soc.  Lond.,  Feb.,  188.3)  that  he  found  hibernating 
specimens  of  Inachis  io  moderately  active  and  making  a  slight  hissing 
sound  on  being  disturbed,  at  the  same  time  slowly  depressing  and  elevat- 
ing the  wings,  giving  the  impression  that  this  movement  was  the  cause  of 
the  noise  ;  the  sound  was  similar  to  that  produced  by  blowing  slowly  with 
moderate  force  through  the  closed  teeth.  We  have  elsewhere  endeavored 
to  show  to  what  the  sound  is  due, — |)robably  to  the  character  of  the  scales 
where  the  wings  overlap. 

Here  are  the  comments  of  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  who,  however 
carefully  he  noted  the  movements  of  higher  beasts  or  the  habits  of  plants, 
has  lefl  us  scarcely  anotlier  trace  of  his  being  attracted  by  insects : — 

March  2H.  lHr>7.  At  Lee's  Cliff  aud  this  side,  1  see  half  a  dozen  bnff-edged  butter- 
flies, Vanessa  antlopa,  and  pick  up  three  dead  or  dying — two  together,  tlie  edges  ot 
their  wings  gone,  tjeveral  are  fluttering  over  the  dry  rock  (UhrU  under  the  cIlIT,  in 
whose  crevices  probably  they  hare  wintered.  Two  of  the  three  I  pick  np  are  not 
dea<l.  though  they  will  not  fly.  Verily  their  day  Is  a  short  one.  What  has  checked 
their  frail  life?  WItliln  the  buff-edge,  is  black,  wltli  bright  sky-blue  spots.  Tliose 
little  oblong  spots  un  the  black  ground  are  light  an  you  look  directly  down  on  thein, 
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but  from  oue  side  they  change  tlirough  violet  to  a  cryHtalllne  rose  porplc.  .  .  .  The 
broail  biilT-edge  of  the  VaneKsa  antlopa'ti  winga  hannonlzes  with  the  russet  groiiDd  it 
niitt«rs  over,  and  as  It  standi^  concealed  hi  the  winter,  with  its  wingis  folded  above  Its 
back.  In  a  cleft  In  the  rocks,  the  (fray-brown  underside  of  Its  wings  prevents  Its  being 
dlstlngnished  from  the  rocks  themselves.      (Tmork.ii',  Early  Kpring  in  Mass.,  p.  352.) 

Late  in  September,  1869,  Mr.  P.  S.  Spmgue  found  a  broken  chr)'8aUB 
of  tills  speeies  which  eeems  to  have  had  a  curious  history.  The  chrysaliB 
wa^  found  suspended  beneath  a  fence,  its  antenor  extremity  squarely 
ducked ;  the  aperture  thus  formed  was  filletl  with  clay ;  this  was  after- 
wards broken  and  a  ichneumonidcous  grub  disclosed,  together  with  four  or 
five  benumbed  tcntbredinidous  larvae ;  the  grub  subsequently  spun  a  silk 
partition  to  conceal  itself.  Uuquestionably  the  larva  of  antiopa  liad  been 
»tung  by  Huplismenus  monilue,  wliicli  in  emerging  from  the  clirysalis  liad 
girdled  the  anterior  extremity  after  its  fashion  and  made  its  escape.  A 
roving  wasp  discovered  the  empty  chrysalis  case  and  concluded  to  adopt  it 
as  a  home  for  one  of  its  young,  provisioning  it  with  false  caterpillars. 
Mr.  K.  T.  Cresaon  has  kindly  determined  the  wasp,  which  subsequently 
romle  it«  appearance,  to  be  a  variety  of  Odynerus  albophaleratus  Sauss- 
with  immaculate  scutellum. 

The  name  *'  Mouruing  cloak,"  now  largely  in  use  in  America,  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  German  iuHuence  in  our  country,  being  a  direct 
translation  of  Trauermantel ;  as  it  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  over  the 
strictly  English,  and  here  meaningless,  name  of  Camberwell  Beauty,  more 
ominonly  applie<l  to  it  in  Canada,  I  have  chosen  to  adopt  it. 

EneiiilM-  This  long-spined,  red-spotted  caterpillar  has  plenty  of  foes. 
Five  Hymeooptera  are  kucm-n  to  attack  it  in  this  country,  and  three  in 
Kurope,  inchiding  oue  of  those  found  also  in  this  country.  First,  leh- 
neumon  fossorius  is  said  by  liatzeburg  to  destroy  it  in  Europe.  Next,  a 
European  species  of  Hoplismenus,  H.  terrificiis,  is  said  by  Giraud  and 
Laboulbene  to  have  been  bre<l  from  St.  Another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  H.  momlus  (88:9),  decapitates  the  chrvsalis  on  this  side  of  the 
.\tlantic.  Then  we  have  two  species  of  Pteromalus  which  attack  it.  P. 
vanessae  (89:3)  and  P.  puparum  (89:1-2),  the  latter  found  also  in 
Europe,  and  the  former  also  attacking  other  butterfly  caterpillars.  Dr. 
Harris  reared  P.  vanessne  on  August  5  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  of  this  species 
thai  Harriet  Keyes  writes  (Can.  ent.,  xv :  2-^7),  that  she  "counted  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  little  green  flies"  emerge  from  one  chrysalis  of 
antiopa.  Dr.  Harris  also  obtainctl  from  this  butterfly  a  Derostenus,  D. 
antiopae  (89:7)  on  September  15.  And  lastly  Mr.  C.  W.  Woodworth 
ciught  Telenomiis  graptae  (89  :S)  at  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  very 
act  of  ovipositing  on  the  eggs. 

But  it  is  also  attacked  by  dipterous  parasites.  Phorocera  eoncinnata 
attacks  it  in   Europe,  and   in  this  country  P.  edwardsii  (89: 12,  25)  is  iU 
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(Icudly  foe.  This  inecct  was  first  made  known  to  mc  by  ilr.  W.  Saunders, 
who  sent  mc  from  Ontario  three  cutcrpitlars  of  V.  antiopa,  each  of  which 
prove<l  to  liave  been  stung  by  it,  for  on  ari'ival  the  caterpillars  were  dead 
and  three  tachinid  pupae  lay  nt  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  is  then  proba- 
ble that  in  this  ease  the  female  Plioroccra  laid  but  a  single  egg  in  each  cat- 
erpillar, and  ns  it  ctTeetcil  its  death,  we  can  readily  imagine,  knowing  how 
prolific  flica  are,  what  a  devastation  of  antiopas  this  insect  may  create. 
The  Iar\'ae  emerge<l  from  the  caterpillars  of  antiopa  between  July  3  and 
10,  and  broke  the  pupa  shell  on  May  4  of  the  following  year.  It  there- 
fore hibernates  in  the  pupa  state.  But  this  parasitic  fly  probably  some- 
times lays  more  than  one  egg  in  a  caterpillar,  or  a  caterpillar  may  be 
attacked  by  more  than  one  fly ;  for,  judging  from  epecimcna  and  notes  in 
Dr.  Harris's  collection,  he  obtaine<l  two  flies  from  a  single  chrysalis  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  I'ettit  of  Grimsby,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Packard,  found  three  dip- 
terous larvae  (of  some  kind)  in  a  chrj'salis,  "which  they  had  eaten  to  the 
shell." 

These  are  all  the  i>ara8ites  as  ycl  known ;  but  Gentrj-  relates,  in  a  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  how  a  score  of  the  carabide  beetle,  Calosoma 
scrutator,  discovering  an  abundance  of  these  "harmless  though  terrible 
looking  caterpillars"  "were  waging  a  desperate  encounter  with  them,"  caui*- 
ing  "deslniction  on  a  singidarly  grand  scale."  And  Abbot  records  tliat 
in  Georgia  "the  large  red  wasps  are  great  enemiea  to  this  species,  seizing 
on  a  caterpillar  and  cutting  it  to  pieces  to  make  into  a  lump  the  better  to 
carry  it  to  their  nest  to  feed  their  young  with." 

DMidorata-  With  regard  to  the  different  broods  of  this  insect  we  need 
much  more  definite  information  over  a  wide  extent  of  countrj'  before  we 
can  determine  the  limits  within  which  it  is  single,  double,  or  triple  brooded  ; 
probably  these  variations  in  its  annual  history  will  be  found  to  corree[>ond 
to  the  Canadian,  Alleghanian,  and  Carolinian  faunas,  so  that  observations 
should  be  i)rincipally  directed  towanl  the  boundaries  of  these  districts.  In 
the  Canadian  fauna  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hibernation 
of  the  insect,  Ibr  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  August  broo<l  of  butterflies 
may  lay  eggs  and  die  the  same  season,  while  their  progeny  pass  the  winter 
as  chrysalids  and  so  pro<luce  an  early  crop  of  butterflies  ;  thus  making  the 
species  double-lirooded,  as  farther  south,  but  by  a  different  process.  Tlie 
same  (jucstion  of  hibernation  in  the  Alleghanian  fauna  needs  careful  exam- 
ination, as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  obsen'atious.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  habit  of  wintering  as  chrysalids  may  obtain  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another.  Investigations  upon  the  sounds  producwl  by  our  butter- 
flies can  best  be  undertaken  upon  this  s[)ccies. 
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AGLAIS  DALMAN. 

TORTOIBS-SHZaj.8. 


Type.— Pap.  n 


e  Linn. 


The  gold  Iiair'il  butterflies  to  anil  fro 
Anil  over  the  wateryiile  waniler'd  awl  wove 
As  iiee0lp>'9  and  idle  as  clumlx  that  rove 
And  drift  bv  tbe  peaks  of  perpetual  snow. 

JOAQl'IN  MiLLRR. 

Imago  (53:  1).  Head  moderately  large,  ratber  densctj  clotbed  with  long  and 
abort  erect  hairH.  Front  very  moderately  swollen,  acarcel;  fuller  beneath,  as  broad  as 
high,  scarcely  as  broad  as  the  eyes;  upper  edge  rather  broadly  rounded  and  protober- 
ant  in  the  middle,  wbere  it  falls  rather  abruptly,  and  nearly  as  much  as  at  the  sides ; 
lower  edge  well  rounded.  Vertex  rather  small,  partly  tumid,  but  posteriorly  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  height  of  the  eyes  only  a  very  little,  broadly  rounded  behind,  Iq 
front  advancing  with  curved  sides  deeply  and  sharply  into  the  space  between  the 
antennae,  wbere  It  Is  greatly  sunken  and  connected  with  the  front  by  a  narrow  bridge. 
Eyes  not  very  large,  pretty  rail,  sparsely  pilose  with  long  hairs,  longest  in  front  tn 
the  middle  of  the  upper  half.  Antennae  inserted  deeply  in  the  middle  of  the  summit 
In  nearly  connected  pits,  their  interior  bases  separated  by  tbe  width  of  the  antennal 
i^talk,  and  on  their  exterior  bases  closely  crowded  to  the  margin  of  the  eyes ;  nearly 
tialf  as  long  again  as  the  abdomen,  consisting  of  from  thirty-flve  to  tblrty-six  Joints, 
the  last  nine  or  ten  of  which  expand  gradually  into  an  oblong-ovate,  depressed  club, 
abont  fonr  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  extremity 
broadly  rounded,  three  Joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  but  the  last  disturb- 
ing the  nnlformity  by  being  very  bluntly  conical,  depressed ;  club  furnished  along  tbe 
nuder  portion  of  the  inner  side  with  a  slight  triple  carina,  which  continues  indistinctly 
along  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  stalk.  Palpi  stout,  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  the 
eye.  compressed,  curved  slightly,  the  terminal  Joint  one-third  the  length  of  the  penul- 
timate, the  whole  fnrnishedwith  line  longer,  and  coarse  shorter  hairs,  most  conspicuous 
on  the  pennltlmate  Joint,  and  restricted  generAlly,  and  especially  above,  to  a  vertical 
plane,  adding  to  its  compressed  appearance. 
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TIIK  BUTTKHFLIES  OF  NEW  EXGLAXD. 


IVHtmrm-li-  liilwji  iumlcnilcl.v  Iwfte,  scarcely  *rch«d.  Dot  very  tumid,  the  uiierior 
It-inlT'ttiiljihi.  llio  niinlMlorMil  superior  allghlly  cuned.  well  rooiKled  u»d  tapering 
iir«i-l.v  iH|tinlt.v  Ml  olth«r  cilil.  about  five  times  ss  broadfts  long  ud  sligbtly  higber  tbu 
l-iN>M>l  I'Hitwl*  HlHitil  twice  as  long  as  broad,  very  sUgbtl;  tomid,  tftt  broMd.  ireQ 
l^<tlll1lnl  «u<l  untrl^v  rlrrubir  at  ItaNC,  tbe  poNterior  lobe  projecting  as  a  Mnlgbt.  w- 
V"« .  Rrr«il>  mi)prlng  Mailc.  the  tip  carved  xllghtl]'  downward  and  blnaUy  p.>iat«d. 

t'lttv  nbtirt  ^38:  l.l)  rutlwr  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  bro«d.  tbc  c»:>ta]  Bargin 
U^«l  iMnn<)l,Y  JiWI  Iwyond  tho  bane,  beyond  It  xtralght  nearir  to  tbe  Up.  vhicb  fc.  carreil 
i;>'\\nuar\l  a  little;  outer  margin  .sllglitly  crenulatc.  tbe  npper  portloa.  aborp  tbe 
Mhhllc  <if  tlio  lnw#r  HUlK-nntal  liitcnpace,  a  very  little  concave  and  ttavlBc  a  i^eaeral 
ilti<^llim  -at  «  Utile  lenH  than  a  rlgbt  angle  witb  the  middle  of  the  oo*tal  Bargia: 
brhlnil  thU  MUddeilly  receillng  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  ancceeding  intmipace.  aad  tben 
(Mtv-lngln  anllslit.  broad,  concave  swell  to  jost  below  the  lowerm 
II  U  KpKln  itltgliily  aiigulatevl :  the  inner  border  U  str^ht.  the  angle  broadlT 
t'lrsl  >u)teH»r  branch  of  the  subcostal  nervnre  emitted  a  little  beyond  tbe  akldle  of 
The  iWller  half  of  the  upper  margin  of  tbe  cell ;  second  half  way  betwMs  tbe  h*!i«  of 
IW  ttrhl  awl  the  Up  of  tbe  cell ;  both  a  little  fnrtber  from  tbe  bue  la  the  aak  lAaa  m 
Ibe  rvmale:  Ihird  rather  less  than  one-third,  fourth  a  little  mwe  than  imt  half  tbe 
>ll!-tu«c«  tTt>m  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wing;  secood  iafcrtor  ljia»Lh  of 
IW  ««bcn»tal  nervure  arising  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  wsydowa  the  ccfl:  the 
lalli^r  cfWsiilerattty  less  than  half  as  long  as  tbe  wing,  and  lexs  thaa  three  T1»rn  ■■  fc>^ 
as  ti*vatl:  lb«  distauce  from  tbe  origin  of  the  second  median 
ctivsiiw  ihe  c^l  Is  one-half  that  between  tbe  ba^es  of  the  flrst  t 
lUoil  Rliqts  with  the  costal  border  scarcely  convex,  tbe  outer  l>or<I«T  Jerw.ati.ly  cresa- 
l»Vf.  rather  bioadly  curved,  protuberant  as  a  aUgbt  angnlar  ihalaHiin  mt  the  lip 
iif  tbe  upper  median  nervule ;  the  inner  bonier  scarcely  convex  for  Meari;  tw«.third* 
its  ilistance  beyond  tbe  basal  expansion,  tben.  roundly  escisal  for  a  start  A*ta»ep.  It 
<«<itlnites  Its  direction  neariy  parallel  to  the  fonaer  portioM-  the  omt>  a*gte  alw^t 
>ut  rouudeil.  l>reci>stal  nervnre  directed  straight  npwanl.  not  iBdmed  in  either  d^ec* 
tUta.  originating  considerably  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  «Bbcfw«aI  froB  the  oduI 
•ervmre.    Cell  closed  by  a  feeble  velo- 

Fiw*  ie^ts  small,  cylindrical,  a  little  depressed,  clothed  with  adeprej-*il-  bw^y  'mm  "i 
t>!  loMc  rpiwadlng  balrs.  rather  heavier  In  the  male  than  tn  tbe  female:  the  iLba  ahnoi 
:u:f  the  kNgth  uf  the  bind  tibia :  tarsi  scarcely  shorter  thaa  the  tibcs.  ia  the  m»ir  ccm- 
^Miax  of  a  single  joint,  with  exceedingty  slight  iMdicalHm*  of  ^n  iTrriinTi  and 
wh>>':y  waaimeil :  in  the  f«nale  distinctly  composed  of  ive  ynact^.  «f  «4xh  the  ttst  ■< 
iwioe  as  Ki«|:  as  all  the  others  united,  and  these  saccesaivdy  i 
>rmM(h  at  its  lip  with  a  pair  of  minote  blender  sptees.  KidC 
«>'  3a:  :««gtb.  rn«isbeil  oa  eillter  side  beneath  and  tm  the  ap^er  | 
^>V  with  a  row  of  infrequent,  long  and  pretty  stealer.  -Ugbtly  s 
»es.aa:  o*es  of  the  Inferior  rows  prolonged  to  kmg  bbJ  v 
^>  .±£  (be  Ar»  joint  neariy  as  long  as  the  otiten  take*  locrtha--  the  iec»ii-  u>I  tmd 
1  tiT^\  sare«s>iTely  decnsMng  la  site,  the  fonrth  half  fc-  :  .-«•  •«,  a*i  the  OtA  a  ^a!e 
'  -vevr  Ihaa.  the  secooii:  j<^nis  fnraished  beneath  wnh  fowr.  the  '.aM  wiih  .^*:t  tir>. 
;»«s,i!  saull  and  sleader  spines .  tbe  termiaal  oaes  u«ei 
lae  •,<^rrs.  Claws  deiicaie.  not  very  long,  taperi^  to 
,-  cTTvl  I^roaychia  sJeader.  tapering,  neariy  as  lo^  k 
w^  >«nught  OS  the  apical  half.  PalviDas  wauiag.  Las  $otet  «f  lanf  fannied 
»^-T«  u  ibe  tip  wiib  foaar  vefr  minve  aad  skadtr.  bv  P"***?  hmg.  iSgtai?  Arog- 
.1^  »^rxlate  sp'ae^.  illrected  betweea  the  daws. 

Xs^it»ii»ff^  i>f  ihema>aNiv>men:  npper  organ  ^avall  ^ot  iccy  V«««£.  ^ad  viay  k>«m£« 
— amVi   V<i  ttaassver^i^ly  aw)  lo«gitBdiBaUy.  ihe  honk  »  it 
«K7.-w-:s£  m  ;W  iwni  b^f.  beyond  neariy  eqaaL    Oaj^  <-i 
Twic*  a»    ji.'^   as  broad.  aMriy  esaal  on  the  b*«a!  thne-fM 
it^uCy  0t  a  f<<al.  the  npper  bnsn:  prooeia  paiaHa  to 
t!mi  ~    a:n-  e'^rwiV-i  at  bn»e.  tapering  bey<aBd  to  a  pm 
^i£  1.-^     ^111    11    eiieaJiu  afd«g  the  mirfiile  jf  the  c±a<?m 
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Sgg.  Broad  ovate,  of  kboat  eqiitd  height  and  n-ldth.  broadly  rounded  beneath,  still 
more  ao  above,  oarrowln^  slightly  in  puft'liig  upward,  but  apparently  of  eqnal  width 
fixira  the  conatantiy  Increasing  breadth  of  the  riba  tn  passing  from  the  tiase  to  the 
summit;  these  are  feiv  In  number,  well  arched  at  the  summit,  after  the  style  of  Va- 
nessa, but  are  ootsoiilgli;  they  are  strongly  compressed  and  prominent;  cross  ribs 
slight  but  dIsUnct.  especially  above,  leaving  between  them  spaces  abont  four  times  as 
long  as  broad  lu  the  middle  of  the  egg. 

CatarpUlar  at  birth.  Elead  smooth  and  well  rouuded.  broadest  In  the  middle  of  the 
npper  half  where  It  Is  very  Inconspicuously  angulate,  a  little  broader  than  high,  slightly 
sulcate  above,  and  fumtxhed  with  a  few  licattered  hairs.  Bodynniform,  tapering  only 
on  tiie  lattt  two  or  three  segments,  armed  with  longitudinal  rows  of  hairs  like  those  of 
KuvaueMsa  but  somewhat  shorter  and  arranged  in  similar  rows,  excepting  that  those  of 
the  subdorsal  series  are  more  anteriorly  placed,  those  of  the  supralateral  decidedly 
posterior,  and  the  Infrastlgmatal  distinctly  In  advance  of  the  spiracles. 

BCatnre  oataipillaT.  Head  not  very  large,  pretty  well  rounded,  the  sides  broadly 
rounded,  broadest  In  the  middle;  thesnmmltof  either  half  pretty  broadly  roundeil. 
very  slightly  elevated,  the  suture  between  a  very  little  depressed;  the  whole  front  is 
BUhappressed,  hardly  deeper  below  than  above,  covered  with  pretty  frequent,  small  and 
minute,  short  conical  tubercles,  all  the  latter,  and  some  of  the  former  emitting  pretty 
long  hairs ;  triangle  fully  half  as  high  again  as  broad,  extending  fully  half  way  to  the 
summit.  Antennae  with  the  second  Joint  not  half  so  loug  as  broad,  the  third  three- 
quarters  the  diameter  of  the  second  and  half  as  long  again  as  bmad.  cylindrical, 
S(|uarely  docked,  emitting  a  moderately  longhair;  fourth  Joint  not  noticeable.  Ocelli 
as  In  Envanessa.  Labmm  small,  half  as  broad  again  as  long,  well  rounded,  pretty  deeply 
excised  lo  the  middle.  Mandibles  very  small,  moderately  stout,  the  edge  straight, 
coarsely  and  slightly  denticulate.  Mailllary  palpi  small;  first  and  second  joints  of 
ueariy  eqnal  diameter;  third  slightly  smaller.  fuUy  half  as  long  ogalu  as  broad,  rounded 
at  apex;  fourth  inlnnte,  knob-like.     Spinneret  rather  long,  slender,  curved,  tapering. 

Body  cylindrical,  largest  In  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  tapering  more  anterioriy  than 
posteriorly,  armed  with  pretty  long,  moderately  stout  spines,  each  one  tapering  regu- 
larly, docked  at  the  tip,  and  bearing  a  brlstle-lUce  thorn,  scarcely  smaller  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  spine  would  have  been,  finely  pointed  and  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  spine  itself;  these  spines  bear  numerous  larger  and  smaller  cylindrical  tu- 
bercles, from  the  larger  of  which,  generally  three  or  four  la  namber,  arise  longaclcular 
thorns,  longer  than  the  apical  thorn  of  the  spine,  and  divergent  at  an  angle  from  the 
spine :  from  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  much  more  numerous,  shorter  and  much  more 
deUcate  needles  take  their  rise.  The  spines  are  arranged  In  longitudinal  rows,  one  to 
a  segment  In  each  row,  as  follows:  a  dorsal  series,  inserted  anteriorly  on  the  second  to 
the  eighth  abdominal  segments ;  a  laterodorsal  series ,  placed  a  little  In  advance  of  the 
middle,  directly  over  the  spiracles,  on  the  flrst  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments ;  a 
supralateral  series,  placed  centrally  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments;  the 
spines  of  the  last  two  series  are  slightly  longer  than  the  others ;  a  laterostlgmatal 
series,  placed  similarly  to  the  row  above,  on  all  the  abdominal  segments ;  a  suprastig- 
inalal  series,  placed  centrally,  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments;  and  an  In- 
frastlgmatal series,  placed  centrally,  on  the  first  to  the  eighth  abdominal  segments. 
The  body  is  supplied  pretty  abundantly  with  minnte  conical  warts,  some  exceedingly 
minute,  each  emitting  a  hair,  proportioned  In  length  to  the  size  of  thewart,  the  largest 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  spines,  and  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  segments 
arranged  in  transverse  rows ;  the  smaller  ones  with  no  regularity  of  disposition ;  flrst 
segment  with  a  transverse  anterior  series  of  the  largest  ones.  Spiracles  rather  small 
obovate.  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long.    L^s  and  protegs  as  In  Envanessa. 

Chiraalia.  Viewed  from  above  the  prothorax  and  head  scarcely  taper  to  the  tips  of 
the  ocellar  projections,  which  aro  conical,  bluntly  pointed  and  have  their  Inner  edges 
Inclined  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other,  the  space  between  them  squarely  docked ;  on  a 
side  view  they  are  directed  straight  forward,  a  little  protuberant  at  base,  their  lower 
edge  considerably  inclined  to  the  nnder  snrface  of  the  chrysalis,  their  npper  nearly 
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contlauons  with  the  lini 
longltiidlnaUj,  carlnate 
the  mldJIe,  elev&ted  tc 
very  large,  not  so  high  i 
peiidages,  straight  fro 
wings.  MeHO-  and  meti 
xitiBll,  rounded,  elevatci 
with  a  Hhort  ridge  mm 
bercleD  of  the  mcsonot 
wing  tubercles;  the  Istl 
tiie  basal  wing  tubercle, 
Wings  protuberant  Id  ' 
elevated  to  a  tubercle, 
dorsal  series  of  small,  I 
the  eighth  Hegmenta ;  a 
of  the  flrst  to  the  elghtl 
inents,  bat  somewhat  h 
first  and  eighth  where  t 
warta  a  little  in  advanct 
infrastigmatal  series  of 
Freanal  button  similar 
master,  viewed  from  ab 
bounding  walls  low,  br< 
ably  enlarged  at  the  tip. 
Is  bent  roundly  at  right 

This  group  \a  rej 
berti,  is  found  in  ^ 
urticae,  spreads  ovei 
the  western  two-thir 
is  found  alike  pn  pin 
American  species  is 
the  southern  portiom 

The  two  species  d 
ing  the  species  of  Ei: 
half  of  the  hind  win{ 
between  it  and  the  o 
base  of  the  fore  win< 
nion  to  both  wings, 
the  outer  half,  the 
threads,  and  the  out 
atoms  on  a  dark  groi 
in  its  longitudinal  rn 
discussed  by  Reichet 

There  are  three  br 
although  Meyer  Di 
The  butterflies  hiben 
that  he  has  often  car 
winter,  which  invarii 
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pears  about  the  middle  of  Juoe,  the  second  in  the  I&tter  part  of  July,  and 
the  third  early  in  September ;  and  since  hiberating  butterflies  continue  on 
the  wing  late  in  the  spring,  the  imago  may  be  found  at  almost  every  season. 
The  butterflies  have  an  active  flight,  and  are  found  by  roadsides  and  in 
gardens,  fields  and  suany  open  spots  in  wooded  districts.  The  caterpillars 
subsist  on  nettles,  and  are  rapid  growers ;  the  chrysalis  state  averages 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  duration. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  upon  the  under  surface  of  leaves,  usually 
near  tlie  top  of  the  plant,  and  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  scarcely  taller  than 
broad,  and  furnished  with  eight  to  ten  prominent,  compressed  ribs.  The 
young  caterpillar  closely  resembles  that  of  Euvanessa,  but  has  somewhat 
shorter  hairs  with  a  slight  difierence  in  their  arrangement.  The  head 
of  the  mature  caterpillar  is  regular,  and  covered  with  bristly  hairs,  starting 
from  short  tubercles,  and  the  body  bears  on  either  side  two  rows  of  long, 
tapering,  thorny  spines,  and  also,  behind  the  first  abdominal  segment,  a 
dorsal  series  of  similar  appendages.  During  early  life  —  the  first  two 
or  three  stages  —  the  caterpillars  are  sociable,  living  together  under  a 
common  web ;  subsequently  they  disperse  indiscriminately  over  the  plant. 
The  chrysalids  are  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  those  of  Euvanessa, 
but  all  the  protuberances,  especially  the  dorsal  projection  of  the  meso- 
thorax,  are  much  less  prominent.  They  hang  a  variable  length  of  time, 
from  four  to  eighteen  days,  those  of  the  European  apparently  longer  than 
those  of  the  American  species. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  the  habits  of  our  own  species,  I  may  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  my  observations  on  the  European  urticae.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  rude  clusters  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  of  nettles,  about  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  the  uppermost  leaves  being  usually  selected ;  but  I  found 
one  patch  on  a  leaf  about  halfway  up  the  stalk,  and  the  little  caterpillars 
(all  of  which  had  not  then  hatched)  had  formed  a  nest  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf.  When  very  young,  and  apparently  until  their  second  moult,  these 
caterpillars  live  within  nests  formed  by  clustering  tlie  terminal  half-opened 
leaves  of  tlie  nettle  into  a  globular  mass,  liberally  covered  with  web  j 
after  that  the  colony  divides,  some  going  in  one  direction  some  in  an- 
other, but  keeping  company  in  flocks,  which  wander  from  the  summit  of 
one  plant  to  a  neighboring  one,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  progress  in 
the  blanched  films  of  the  upper  leaves,  all  besmem^  with  web  ;  they  seem 
to  prefer  the  upper  leaves  of  a  plant,  and  thus  they  sometimes  swarm  over 
the  whole  surface  of  an  extensive  bed  of  nettles  in  fiill  view,  Imddling  in 
clusters  of  individuals,  which  are  constantly  creeping  and  recreeping  over 
each  other ;  when  they  wish  to  moult  they  seek,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  companies  of  as  many  as  three  or  four,  leaves  growing  lower  on 
the  stem,  or  which  at  any  rate  have  been  but  tittle,  or  not  at  all  eaten, 
and  fold   the  leaf  together  much  after  the  manner  of  V.  atalanta ;   the 
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if  is  cloBcd  by  n  delicate  film  of  silk, 
ie  leaf,  and  thickest  in  the  middle ;  those 
My  have  the  film  denser,  as  if  all  had 
sitlon  one  might  easily  think  one  had 
Bcially  should  a  portion  of  the  tip  of  the 
ever  pendant,  aa  when  the  nest  conceals 
intruders  is  also  wanting  in  the  latter ; 
t  the  critical  moment  of  moulting,  on 
t  other  times  lives  in  such  disgusting 
of  the  family,  is  apparent. 
■m  species,  A.  urticae,  was  taken  on  the 
n,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  who 
as  also  reported  to  have  been  taken  in 
Ir.  Druce,  the  exhibitor,  writes  mc  that 
1  error  for  Moncow.' 


'  BUTTERFLIES   WINTER. 


a  butl«rflr  fliu  throuifb  IfaveiiitK>r'B  gloom, 
No  bird  DOt«  quivers  on  iu  troKr  iilr. 

LOUISK  ClIANDLICR  MOULTON.— JUt(HIIN« 


would  have  so  arranged  matters  that 
passing  a  portion  of  their  lives  in  a 
the  winter  as  the  season  in  which  to 
>recious  moments  of  a  too  brief  summer, 
are  abundant  as  food  for  butterlty  or 
y.  Yet  a  very  considerable  proportion 
)ass  the  winter  in  some  other  state  than 
s  it  in  either  of  two  or  more  states,  ap- 
the  total  destruction  of  the  species, 
liars,  some  as  eggs,  and  not  a  few  as 
he  Theclidi  for  instance  pass  the  winter 
erhand  the  Vaneasidi,  a  group  which, 
may  be  considered  us  almost  character- 
.e  zone,  where  the  winter  is  pronounced, 
te.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is 
butterflies  which  disport  themselves  in 

d  erroneouB.    In  New  Engluid  we  know  that 

%  several  ot  tlie  Thecllill  (Thecla  liparo|M  and 

z  Strymon  tltua  certainly)    ami   Bome  of    tbe 

li  CbryBophanlOl  winter  In  thlH  condition,  and  It 

a  1b  not  Improbable  that  It  may  be   ocouioi>- 

b  ally  the  caie  In  some  of  the  Argyonlill.    Par- 

c  ni«Biu>i,  an  alpine  genus,  winters  In  thin  way. 
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greftt  numbers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  have  not  time  to  undergo 
further  transformations  so  as  again  to  reach  tlie  chrysalis  stage  before 
winter  would  cut  them  off;  but  in  some  instances  some  of  the  chiysalids 
which  should  produce  tlie  autumn  brood  do  not  give  out  the  butterfly  until 
the  following  spring.  According  to  Wiesenhiitter  such  chrysalids  of  Euva- 
uessa  antiopa  as  pass  the  winter  are  presumably  females,  inasmuch  as  the 
female,  according  to  his  observation,  is  generally  fresh  colored  in  the  spring, 
whereas  the  males  are  always  very  much  battered  and  worn.  So  fitr  as  we 
know,  in  the  case  of  these  wintering  butterflies,  pairing  always  takes  place 
in  the  spring.  {See  the  observations  of  Schilde,  Wieeenhiittcr,  and 
Goossens  on  Euvaneesa  antiopa  and  Inachis  io.) 

Those  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the  existence  of  butterflies  in  winter, 
invariably  inquire  where  the  butterflies  may  pass  the  vrinter  period.  £^h 
species  has  its  own  peculiar  hiding  places,  but  in  general  they  may  be 
found  beneath  piles  of  rocks,  in  hollow  places  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  es- 
pecially near  the  roots,  beneatli  the  rafters  of  old  buildings,  in  corded 
wood  in  the  forest,  and  even  in  some  instanced  probably  simply  hanging  be- 
neath the  branches  of  trees.  Thus  Landoia  saw  the  European  Inachis  io  take 
up  its  winter  quarters  in  an  ivy,  hanging  from  a  branch  by  its  hind  legs, 
folding  all  its  other  legs  on  its  breast  and  Xslosing  its  wings.  During  a 
warm  spell  in  the  early  spring  it  disappeared,  only,  when  the  weatlier 
again  changed,  to  return  to  the  same  spot  and  reassume  its  former  position. 
Woodmen  sometimes,  in  cleaving  open  a  tree,  will  discover  a  little  colony 
of  hibernating  butterflies,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Anosia  plexip- 
pUB :  and  Goossens  of  Paris,  in  beating  small  trees  over  his  open  um- 
brella (a  favorite  mode  of  collecting)  in  the  cold  days  of  November,  twice 
brought  down  Polygonia  c-album,  which  fell  upon  its  feet  with  closed 
wings.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  therefore  have  chosen  the  under 
side  of  the  branches  for  hibernation.  He  made  some  interesting  obser%-a- 
tions  upon  these,  bringing  them  home  and  placing  one  in  an  unwanned 
apartment,  the  other  in  the  open  air  on  the  north-east  side  of  a  window. 
They  did  not  stir  until  February,  when  they  resumed  their  activity.  The 
one  in  the  open  air  had  experienced  a  temperature  of  at  least -5°C.,  and 
Goossens  discovered  that  numbness  only  comes  on  at-2°C.,  for  when  it 
was  warmer  their  position  showed  that  they  appreciated  the  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night.  At  such  a  time  the  hind  wings  are  kept  motionless, 
but  in  the  day  time  the  fore  wings  are  advanced,  so  that  the  inner  margin 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  body ;  at  dusk,  the  fore  wings  creep  backward  and 
finally  pass  partly  behind  the  hind  wings,  nearly  filling  the  empty  space  be- 
tween the  two  wings  in  this  genus,  due  to  their  great  excision.  The  process 
is  again  reversed  in  the  morning,  showing  that  the  butterflies  are  not  com- 
pletely benumbed  and,  however  quiet,  recognize  the  distinction  between 
night  and  day.     (Bull.  Soc.  ent.  Fr.,  1887,  29.) 
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All  hibernating  butterflies,  m  far  aa  kno 
Nymphslidac  and  Papilionidae,  and  almost 
and  Rhodoceridi,  neither  Ljrcaenidae  norHes; 
nate  in  the  perfect  stage.  Almost  all  the  \ 
Colias  rhamni  are  known  to  hibernate  in  the 
country  Anosia  plexippus,  all  the  Polygonias, 
antiopa,  Aglais  milberti,  all  the  species  of  \ 
as  well  as  Hypatus  bachmanii,  and  among 
eubule  and  Xanthidia  nicippe. 

BIBLIOGBAPHY. 

No  gpectat  paper  bu  been  written  on  this  subject  In  thi 
terflles,  see  Zeller'i  List  of  the  Lepldopten  of  the  Ode 
<Stett.  ent.  zelL,  xlv;49);  tou  PrlUwJtz'i  List  of  butt 
which  tber  pass  the  winter  (Ibid.,  sxli;  191);  and  Reil 
which  hibernate  In  the  egg  state  (Ent.  montbl.  mag..  Mar 
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Vaneiia  milberti  God.,  Encycl.  mCth.,  [x: 
W3,a<n-SaHlSl»);~Boi%d.-LeC..L<H>.  Amfir. 
sept.,  1B7,  pi.  SO,  flgH.  3-4  (1833)1— Doubl.- 
Hewits.,  Oen.  diuni.  Lep.,  i:  SOI,  pi.  36,  fig.  i 
(IMS)  ;-HBrr.,  Ins.  InJ.  veg.,  8d  ed..30S-S03, 
Og.  12fi(186!);— MoiT.,8yn.Lep.N.Amer.,56 
(1862);-H.Edw.,Paccoast  Lep.,  11:10(1878); 
— Coq.,Rep,  ins.  III.,  i :  164-168(1881) ;— Fern., 
Butt.  Maine,  08.09  (1884)  ;— Ed  w.  Can.  ent., 
xtII  :  181-188  (1889) ;  — Freneh,  Butt.  east.  V. 
S.,  198-196(1886)  ;-Mayn.,  But!.  N.  E.,  17-18, 
pt.  1,  llgs.  19,  19b(1886). 

Xi/mphalit  mUberti  Kirb.,  Syn. c«Ul.  Lep., 
648  (18T1). 

Aglaii  milbertii  Sinidd.,  Syst.  rev.  Anier. 


butt.,  SI 

(1881). 

80  (1881) 


lv:!93-!8 

209;  the 
cleg  (ISM 

flg.  8, Ine 
[Sot  a 


Bright,  bright,  reitlett 


Imaco  (2 ;  7;  12 :  10).  Head  covered  thlckl;  with 
brown  hairs,  witli  lnt«nning1ed,  verj  long,  scarcely  c 
gray  brown  scales  skirt  the  binder  part  of  the  eye.  I 
scales,  and  a  superior  and  Inferior  fringe  of  very  Ion. 
middle  Joint  edged  eiteniall;  atMve  and  below  wit 
scales,  becoming  fainter  toward  tlie  apex  of  the  midi 
become  decidedly  black ;  last  Joint  wholly  black ;  th' 
Itaaked  interioriy  with  a  series  of  eqoall;  long,  pale, 
the  basal  tialf  of  the  Joints  streaked  with  whitish  on 
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surfaces ;  towards  the  base  of  the  antenoa  a  few  wblte  scales  are  also  Hcattered  about 
above;  beneath,  the  basal  Joints — about  ten  of  them — are  blackish,  broadly  aDnolated 
basally  witb  sordid  wblte;  beyond  naked,  dark  castaneous;  dab  like  the  stalk,  but 
touched  with  white  onlj'  on  the  basal  fourth,  and  the  apical  fonr  joints  luteous. 
Tongue  castaneous,  deeplj  Infuscated,  almost  black  laterally,  especially  beyond  the 
base. 

Thorax  and  patagia  covered  alrave  with  long,  dark  brown  hairs  tinged  with  fulvo- 
olivaceous,  below  with  pretty  long,  grayish  brown  balrs;  fore  legs  blackish  brown 
down  the  front,  with  the  expanding  fringe  of  the  aame  gray  ae  the  under  surface  of 
tborax ;  otber  legs  dark  purplish  brown  wltb  a  few  Intermingled  very  pale  brown 
scales,  more  abundant  on  tbe  hind  than  on  the  middle  pair  and  much  more  profuse  on 
tbe  tarsi  than  on  the  tibiae,  scarcely  present  on  tbe  femora;  the  Inner,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  the  upper,  surface  of  the  femora  enlivened  by  yellowish  scales,  which  also 
tip  the  whole  femora,  and  tinge  some  of  the  lateral  pale  scales  of  the  tibiae;  spurs 
reddish  castaneons;  spines  of  tibiae  golden  yellow;  of  tarsi  blackish  or  very  dark 
retldtah ;  claws  castaneons.  tbe  basal  half  Inclining  to  pallid,  the  apical  to  fuliginous ; 
paronychia  castaneons. 

Wings  above  black,  with  a  maroon  tinge,  and  orange  fulvous  markings.  Fitre  teingt 
with  the  basal  half  of  the  costal  border  transversely  and  obscurely  barred  with  rather 
pale  brown  and  flecked,  not  profusely,  with  fla*o-lnt«ous  scales,  growing  darker  and 
more  reddlsb  as  they  approach  the  base;  tbe  base  of  the  wings  beneath  the  costal 
nervure  and  as  far  outward  as  the  Hrst  dlvaricatton  of  the  median  flecked  considerably 
witb  reddish  orange  scales,  which,  at  their  exterior  limit  in  the  cell,  are  collected  In  a 
distinct  spot  traversing  the  whole  cell  and  slightly  paler  or  brighter  In  the  centre;  a 
similar  but  better  detlned  spot  occupies  the  exterior  limit  of  the  cell,  but  fails  of  reach- 
ing the  median  nervnre  excepting  at  Its  Interior  limit,  which  is  slightly  sinnous  and 
advances  a  very  little  toward  the  base  In  approaching  the  median  nervnre;  Its  exterior 
limit  Is  curved,  Its  convexity  outward,  and  tbe  spotwblcb  Is  broader  than  long  Is  orange 
fulvous;  It  Is  indistinctly  surmounted  above  by  a  slight,  pallid  spot  above  tbe  costal 
nen'ure ;  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  crossed  by  a  very  broad  belt  of  orange  fulvous, 
somewhat  and  rather  abruptly  paler  along  Its  Interior  limit,  more  broadly  below  than 
above ;  the  interior  border  of  the  band  extends  from  tbe  Inner  margin  to  the  middle  of 
the  wing  in  a  band  of  equal  width ;  above  that  It  broadens,  and  when  It  has  reached 
the  next  to  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  divides  Into  two  slender  stripes,  tbe  Interior  of 
which  Is  pale  yellow  and  reaches,  while  tbe  otber  Is  whitish  and  Just  falls  of  reaching , 
the  costal  border,  and  which  enclose  between  them  a  subquadrate  spot,  rounded  beneath 
and  projecting  allttle  outwardly;  this  spot  depends  from  thecostalmarglnand  extends, 
longitudinally,  from  the  origin,  or  Just  beyond  tbe  origin,  of  the  third  to  a  little  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  superior  subcostal  nervnle;  the  Interior  margin  of  the  broad 
band  Is  mlnntely  subcrenulate  and  extends  In  a  generaL  broad  curve  from  tbe  costal 
border  Just  within  the  origin  of  the  third  superior  subcostal  nen'ule,  crossing  the 
middle  median  nermle  at  an  Interspace's  distance  from  Itjt  origin,  to  the  Inner  border 
hi  the  middle  of  Its  outer  two-thirds ;  the  exterior  border  of  the  band  Is  sluuons,  sub- 
parallel  to  the  outer  margin,  placed  above  midway  between  tbe  outer  margin  of  the 
inner  npper  branch  of  the  broad  band  and  the  apex  of  the  wing;  and  below  fully  three- 
flftbs  tbe  distance  from  the  Interior  border  of  tbe  broad  band  and  tbe  outer  margin  of 
the  wing.  The  outer  margin  for  the  distance  of  half  an  interspace  is  of  a  pale,  ashy 
brown  with  a  median  stripe,  sometimes  nearly  supplanting  It,  of  dark  or  blackish 
brown.  Fringe  black,  tipped,  especially  in  the  Interspaces,  with  dark,  ashy  brown. 
Bind  teiHj/a  with  the  cell  and  all  below  It  and  as  far  ontward  as  the  limit  of  the  black 
portion  heavily  clothed  with  long,  brownish,  dnll  fulvous  hairs  more  or  less  obscuring 
tbe  Mack  base  (and  more  frequent  In  the  g  than  In  the  J?).  Across  the  outer  half  of 
the  wing  Is  a  broad  belt,  coutlnnons  with  that  of  the  fore  wing  and  similar  to  it  In 
width  and  color,  except  that  the  paler,  yellowish  portion  Is  much  broader  alwve  than 
below  (and  leas  extensive  In  the  $  than  In  the  gi);  Its  Interior  margin  extends  from 
the  costal  border  at  the  middle  of  Its  outer  two-thirds.  In  a  nearly  straight  but 
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sllglitly  Htiiuoua  cuursc.  aurua-t  t!ic  iippe 
its  basal  curve,  to  tbe  Inner  border  at  Us  t 
larly  bowed,  approaclilng  the  outer  bonje 
iicrviire  lylne  scarcely  more  than  iiiEdivf 
tip  of  tile  dentation ;  outer  margin  of  tl 
wings,  excepting  that  within  It,  small  ci 
ni)oii  the  graylflh  stripe,  tlielr  exterior  ma 
lug  in  the  nie<llo-submedlati  tuterspace, 
widely  separated  from  each  other;  occai 
fore  wings. 

Beneath,  dark  blulsli,  slate  brown,  tin 
hind  wings,  the  limits  of  the  belt  much  aa 
Fi/re  wiiip*  with  the  costal  border  streaJ 
reach  the  nervure  excepting  next  the  base ; 
black  lines,  one  uniting  the  llnst  branches 
other  parallel  to  It  a  Hliort  distance  within 
longitndlnal,  oval,  black  loop  seated  on  tl 
lectlng  Into  the  ctll;  and  the  apical  porUi 
of  tbe  base.  Is  traversed  by  many  Inconspl 
Interior  margin  of  the  oxtra-meslal  belt  Is 
Its  courHe.  especially  above  and  below  and 
upper  outer  margin  of  the  cell ;  the  portl 
made  np  of  a  mixture  of  brownish  scales  < 
bnt  Is  conrseil  tbronghout  by  transierse,  h 
Ing  from  the  costal  border  Is  very  Inconsp 
obscure,  but  very  freiinently  there  Is  a  si 
from  Its  upper  outer  Undt  to  the  centre 
middle;  the  outer  margin  In  similar  to  the 
time  with  Ulaceons  scales,  and  the  slende 
is  nearly  hidden  by  a  series  of  contlnuot 
tunules ,  the  fringe  Is  cupreous  blue,  tippet 
with  the  belt  better  marked,  Its  Inner  bortl 
throughout  Its  course ;  within  this  there  is 
black  stripe;  it  crosses  the  costo-subcosta 
base  and  the  outer  black  stripe,  touching 
tlun ;  It  crosses  the  cell  In  a  slight  onti 
branches  of  the  subcostal  and  median,  and  t 
the  Ilrst  divarication  of  the  median;  wIthU 
dark  grayish  brown,  with  basal  and  subbaes 
by  numerous,  short,  transverse  threads  o 
wings,  bnt  in  more  uniform  and  shows  dai 
transverse  series  in  the  middle  of  the  oute 

A1)domen  above  black,  covered  next  thi 
gray,  darker  toward  tlie  base ;  appendage 
almost  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  hook  nearly 
straight  sides  on  basal  half,  slightly  depr 
from  a  superior  view,  bluntly  pointed, 
breadth  on  the  basal  halt;  lieyond  taper 
the  nppcr  hinder  angle  very  slightly  prodi 
compressed,  nearly  live  times  as  long  as  t 
Just  beyond  the  base  and  tlien  suddenly 
height,  forming  a  rounded  lobe,  more  al 
broad,  Inclined  a  little  backward;  beyond 
strongly  Inwards,  having  previously  had 
pretty  broad,  on  basal  half  comprensed;  b 
reaclilng  close  to  the  tip  of  the  clasp. 
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Measure  ntenta  In  mUllmetres. 

MALRB. 

FKMALM. 

LenKfh  of  longae,  lO.iS. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

SOJl 
10.76 

7. 
8.76 

HA 
11. 7S 
lA 
HZ 

S 

8.1 
4.2fi 

'    25 

1       8.i 

blDd  tiMae  and  unl 

ror«  Ubtie  and  Urai 

Described  trora  6  S 


I   9. 


B off (uacl  variety.  Gosse  (Can.  nat..  248)  speaks  of  QndlDg  near  Coin pton.  Canada, 
a  specimen  of  tbls  species  the  wings  of  which  agree  In  everj  respect  with  the  normal 
type,  except  that  "the  first  pair  on  the  upper  surface  are  black,  with  only  a  row  of 
small,  indistinct  and  undefined  red  spots  In  the  place  of  the  broad,  orange  ban<l ;  the 
bright,  fulvoas  spots  on  the  froat  margin  are  wanting." 

Egg  (64:3C,  40).  Pale  grass  green ;  rtbsnlne  to  ten  In  number,  all  reaching  front  jnst 
above  base  to  summit ;  surface  smooth,  glistening.  Mlcropjle  rosette  occupying  one- 
third  the  diameter  of  the  space  between  the  estremlttea  of  the  ribs  and  consisting  of 
about  ten  kite-shaped  cells  around  a  common  centre,  surrounded  b;  one  or  two  rows 
of  considerably  larger,  angular  cells,  separated  by  prett;  broad  walls,  the  outer  cells 
about  a  third  or  a  fourth  as  large  as  all  the  kite-shaped  cells  together.  Helgbt,  .65 
mm. ;  breadth,  .C5  mm. 

CataFpUlor.  Fini  ttage.  Head  (78 :  34)  dark  ollvaceo-fuscous,  the  sutures  black ; 
month  parts  and  antennae  pale,  edged  with  dusky.  Body  very  pale,  nnlform,  greenish 
yellow,  almost  colorless,  the  hairs  black,  on  dusky  warts.  Length,  1.7  mm. ;  breadth 
of  body,  .3  mm. ;  of  head,  AS  mm. 

Sreoud  itafft.  Head  (78 :  S6]  black ;  mouth  parts  dusky  with  pale  annulatloDs.  Body 
variable,  some  specimens  belngpale  yellow  with  slight  or  somewhat  distinct,  small,  lat- 
eral, triangular,  longitudinal,  forward  pointed,  dark  yellowish  brown  spots,  one  on 
each  segment  In  an  Infralateral  band,  the  hairs  paleon  pale  warts;  others  being  yellowish 
only  beneath  and  on  the  Inferior  half  of  the  sides,  while  above  they  are  heavily 
mottled  with  dark  rufous  brown,  as  far  as  and  including  the  Infralateral  band  of  the 
others;  within  It  are  broad,  pale,  subdorsal  bands  separated  from  each  other  by  only 
an  interrupted  dusky  dorsal  line  ;  the  sides  are  variegated  more  or  less  Interruptedly 
with  rather  Irregulat'.  mottled,  paler  reddish  brown,  or  brownish  yellow  suprastlg- 
matal  uid  infrasUgmatal  bands;  hairs  black  on  dusky  warts.  In  both  forma  the  legs 
and  prolegs  are  dusky  green  at  base,  beyond  annulate  with  fuscous ;  spiracles  black. 
I^engtb,  3.85  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  .5  mm. ;  of  heail,  .7  mm. 

Third  stagr.  Head  (78 :  56)  black,  the  warts  black  with  dark  hairs ;  mouth  parts 
dusky  or  black.  Body  umber  brown  or  very  dark  costaneous,  with  narrow,  wavy 
longitudinal  stripes  of  pale  lemon  yellow,  viz. ,  a  subdorsal  stripe  more  distinct  on  the 
anterior  than  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  segments,  an  Infrastlgiuatal,  pretty  uniform 
stripe,  and  a  series  of  partially  connected  curved  stripes  on  each  segment,  starting  as 
aslender  thread,  from  Just  above  the  infrastlgmatai  stripe  and  arching  between  the 
spiracles  to  the  suprastlgmatal  line,  where  It  Is  broadest,  sometimes  connected  above 
the  spiracles  so  as  to  make  a  suprastlgmatal  l>and,  nearly  or  qnlteas  uniform  as  the  In- 
frastlgmatai; beneath  dull  greenish  yellow,  mottled  faintly  with  brownish  yellow, 
flecks  mostly  connected  in  longitudinal  stripes;  prolegs  dull  green  with  narrow 
dusky  aunulatlons ;  legs  black;  spines  and  hairs  black;  spiracles  black  In  a  yellow 
annulus.    Length,  8  mm. ;  width  of  body,  .9  mm. ;  of  head,  1  mm. 

^HrfA  Mn'je.  Head  (78 :  57)  shining  bronze  black,  the  warts  yellowish  white,  with 
mingled  white  and  black  hairs;  mouth  parts  dark.  Body  above,  as  far  as  suprastlg- 
matal line,  blackish  purple,  enlivened  by  faint,  pale  yellow  warts,  wholly  absent  from 
a  dorsal  stripe,  the  spines  (86 :  Gfi)  shining  black,  and  the  hairs  arising  from  the  warts 
mingled  pale  and  dusky,  from  the  spines  black;  interrupted  suprastlgmatal  and  con- 
tinuons  Infrastlgmatai.  wavy,  lemon  yellow  stripes;  beneath  these  dull  green,  heavily 
mottled  with  umber  brown ;  prolegs  like  the  surrounding  parts,  the  apei  dusky ;  legs 
black;  Bplradea  black  In  a  livid  annulus.  Length,  15  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  S.3fi 
mm. ;  of  head,  1.5  mm. 
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[t  Is  llntt  111  CliU  stage  that  the  blodor  part  of 
tliai)  the  frout  portion. 

Latl  stage  (74:^).  Heiul  pretty  smooth,  « 
lialn  black  or  white;  one  uf  these  elcvatioiiH, 
the  summit  of  either  lialf  Is  black ;  basal  Joliit  of 
ocelli  black  J  labrum  reddish  black;  maxillary  pa 
Body  above  velvety  black,  below  greenish  ycllo 
waved  lioe  just  below  tlio  spiracles;  but  abov 
formed  of  a  scries  of  broad  crescents,  each  of  w 
and  ends  at  tiic  bottom  of  the  next  in  advance; 
yellow  spots  on  the  anterior  lialf  of  the  segment 
legs,  there  Is  a  brownish  fuscous  Interrupted 
blackish  fuscous  band ;  wart»  whitish,  giving  rl: 
some  specimens,  especially  In  those  which  are 
side  are  of  a  larger  size,  of  a  brownish  yelloi 
broad  dorsal  band  without  sharply  dcHned  bonl 
closed  between  the  laterodorsal  spines  a  sort  of  i 
dorsal  lino;  spln-^s  mostly  black,  tiiosc  of  the  li 
splnules ;  bnt  In  the  snutT-colored  specimens 
splnulCH  and  In  the  latcrostlginatal  row,  both  tl 
greater  or  less  decree  yellow.  Spiracles  blacl 
the  claws  dark  riHldlsh ;  prologs  pale  greenish. 
4.5-j  mm. ;  length  of  longest  sptiic.  1.75  mm. ;  bi 

ClirTaalU  (83:  *a,  411.  S)).  Either  grizdy 
(irctty  uniformly  and  profusely  flecked  and  crei 
golden  green,  cxcei>tlns  the  expose<l  portion  of 
yond  the  third  segment,  which  are  very  pale  t' 
creases  i)ale  fcrraglnous  and  indistinct.  In  the 
Incnccs  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  are  mor 
pale  testaceous  and  Irregularly  marked  with  bl 
cisnrcs  of  tiic  legs  and  antennae  are  InfuscAtod. 
or  flecked  more  heavily  tlian  elsewhere,  but  the 
castaneous.  In  l>oth  cases  the  abdomen  has  siii 
The  tips  of  the  alHlomliial  tubercles  are  caatanei 
the  light  forms.  In  both  edged  beneath  with  bla 
Gossc  describes  the  tips  of  these  tubercles  as  "  t 
metal."  There  Is  a  stlgmstal  abdominal  band,  < 
short,  bent,  oblique  lines  crossing  the  spiracles 
backward.  The  ground  also,  especially  In  the 
broad  fleld  on  the  outer  side  of  which  the  supr 
which  has  a  tendency  to  deeper  tones  in  similar 
in  dllTerent  specimens,  and  leaving  a  narrow 
There  is  also  a  distinct,  broad,  dark,  ventral  t 
domlnal  segments.  Tosterlor  margins  of  the  f 
distant  fuscous  dots  in  the  pale  speciniens,  oi 
Spiracles  testaceous  with  a  pale  areola;  side: 
blackish  median  streak,  the  preanal  latere  rldj 
gined  on  both  sides  with  black  or  fuscous.  Lei 
mm. ;  breadth  at  ocellar  prominences,  3.5  mm. 

Gtoographloal  diatrlbtttion  (20:6). 
the  Canadian  fauna  is  found  across  the  en 
eastward  it  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  "rare 
ler),  Newfoundland  "the  most  abundant  < 
and  Go<tboiit  River,  soutlicrn  I^abrndor  ( 
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from  VHneoiiver  Island  (Fletcher)  and  tli«  Gulf  of  Ueorgia  (A.  Agaseiz, 
Mu8.  comp.  Kool. ),  to  central  Califomiit  (Edwards,  Butler)  aod  the 
Sierra  Nevada  near  Truckee  (McGlashan).  To  the  north  it  is  reported 
from  "arctic  America — Rosa,"  probably  the  regioo  about  Great  Slave 
Lake  (Brit.  Muh.  ),  Fort  Simpson  (White  in  Kichardacin's  Journey),  and 
Fort  William  (Kirby).  in  the  region  between  Athabasca  and  Hudson  Bay 
(Geficken),  at  Moose  Factor^',  Hudson  Bay  (Weir),  at  Chief  Mountain, 
Montana  (Coues),  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  (Dawson).  Sault  St.  Marie 
(Bethnnc),  and  at  Quebec  (iiowles,  Fyles).  Southward  it  is  found  In 
considerable  abundance  at  the  up|>cr  limits  of  Che  Alleghanian  fauna  and 
has  even  been  seen  occasiotially  as  far  south  as  Long  Island  (Graef). 
Staten  Island  (Andrews)  and  Philadelphia  (Blake,  Keakirt) ;  other 
southern  localities  west  of  \ew  England  are  Albany  and  Scoharie  (Lint- 
ner),  West  Famis  (Angus),  Fallsbnrg  (Lockwood,  Mus.  comp.  zool.), 
Ithaca  (Parker,  Mead),  Fredonia  (Mark)  and  Rochester,  X.  Y.  (Ed- 
wards) ;  Cleveland,  "among  the  most  rare  species"  (Kirtland),  "seldom 
scen*'(Kirk|)atrick),  and  Rockport.  Ohio  (Kirtland) :  London,  Out.  "usu- 
ally common"  (Saunders),  South  Michigan  "rare"  (Harrington),  Illinois 
(Reakirt).  Minnesota  (Scndder),  Rocky  Mountains.  Colorado  (Reakirt, 
Mead.  Snow.  Putnam),  Summit  C^l..  Utah  (Putnam).  New  Mexico 
(Snow)  and  Arizona  (Morrison). 

It  is  foimd  almost  throughout  New  England,  lint  id  extremely  rare  in 
the  southern  portions ;  the  only  instances  known  to  me  of  its  oocurrenoe 
in  C-onnecticut  are  New  Haven  (Smith),  Noru'ich  a  single  specimen 
(McCurdy)  and  Farmington  (Norton).  In  the  Cambridge  Museum  is  a 
specimen  taken  near  Taunton,  Mass..  by  G.  W.  Pepper;  about  Boston, 
except  occasionally,  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  is  already  a  rather  common 
species  in  Williarastown  (Scudder)  and  some  other  parts  of  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.  (Minot).  as  well  as  in  Walpole  (Smith),  Dublin  (Faxon),  Mil- 
ford  (Whitney)  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  X.  H.  (Thaxtcr).  Still  fiirtber 
north  it  is  very  abundant,  often  the  commonest  species  in  its  season,  and 
is  plentiful  in  the  White  Mountain  region  itself,  flying  to  the  highest 
summits. 

Haonta.  The  butterfly  is  found  most  abundant  by  the  roadside, 
especially  among  the  hills  and  by  the  mai^n  of  forests ;  in  the  White 
Mountains  it  is  frequently  seen  in  company  with  Polygonia  founus ;  it  is 
rather  wary,  easiest  taken  when  settled  with  expanded  wings  in  the  rood ; 
it  is  always  found  in  sunny  exposures,  is  fond  of  resting  on  dry  leaves 
scattered  over  the  ground  in  spring,  and,  like  many  other  early  butterflies, 
is  attracted  by  the  blossOins  of  the  lilac. 

Orlposttion.  At  noon  one  June  day  I  noticed  two  females  endeavor- 
iag  to  lay  eggs  on  a  patch  of  nettles  by  the  roadside  at  Scarboro,  Me., 
diough  they  were  often  disturtied  by  passers  by.     One  alighted  a  great 
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er  ab«Ioiiien,  always  on  tlie  under  surface 
thout  sstie&ction.    Finally  ahe  stopped 

or  third  from  the  top,  about  two  inches 
igether,  and  aft«r  she  had  left  I  found 
nches  of  eggs,  400>500  in  all,  which  she 

other  femalce  had  found  tliis  same  leaf 
erent  times  with  easy  success  showed  that 

above  the  middle  of  the  upper  hajf  of 
mmniit.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  with 
,  of  about  three  or  four  layers,  and  an 
single  individuals.  I  counted  7i)  in  one 
mm.  broad),  713  in  another  (19.5  mm. 
estimated  that  a  third,  which  wae  about 
lad  about  500,  while  a  fourth  iH  mm. 
ive  contained  900  (64:40).  Several 
patches  on  the  same  leaf.  Soiuetiniee, 
i  layer  spread  widely  over  the  leaf,  and 
'loosely  scattered  over  the  upper  side, 
'va,  ent.,  xvii:  187).     They  are  usually 

and  generally  on  one  side  only  of  the 
e  eggs  usually  have  a  general  upright 
le  leaf,  but  in  reality  take  a  gi>od  many 
,  lie  much  in  the  same  way,  and  some  of 
dee.  The  eggs  hatch  io  about  six  days, 
tic,  and  adhere  strongly  to  one  another, 

t  of  this  butterfly  teed  upon  the  common 
itless  also  upon  other  species,  though  they 
wards  and  Gilbert,  on  the  broad  leaved 
^  gracilis  Ait.  Edwards  (Hayd.  Bull., 
lem  in  Colorado  feeding  in  great  nmn- 
lelf  in  Wheeler's  Report  says  he  found 

The  young  creatures  on  escaping  from 
;m  in  the  least,  but  after  eating  a  portion 
•h  they  are  bom,  climb  to  the  summit  of 
tth ;  within  a  day  they  smear  the  whole 
seen  swarming  (for  they  are  highly  gre- 
x],  curving  projections  of  the  leaves  upon 
ie  for  a  moult.  They  feed  crowded  side 
ice  raise  their  heads  and  front  part  of  the 
id  wag  them  slowly  in  concert,  produc- 
generally  found  on  the  upper  surface  of 
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the  leaf  and.  iinHI  half  grown,  make  no  attempt  whatever  to  ooncenl  them- 
selves. After  the  third  moult,  when  they  have  nttainetl  half  their  hixc, 
they  quit  these  webs  and  scatter  over  the  neighboring  plants,  living  singly 
or  by  small  companies  of  three  or  four,  "leaving  their  deserted  habitations 
mere  leafless  stalks,  covered  with  the  dense  and  cloth-like  web,  and  with 
the  excrement  and  sloughed  skins  of  the  caterpillars"  (Gosse).  At  this 
time,  they  occasionally  collect  together  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  in 
incompletely  closed  leaves  of  nettle,  but  they  leave  the  nest  to  feed  in  the 
most  exposetl  manner. 

These  nests  (81 :  i)  are  thoroughly  closed  next  the  base  of  the  leaf,  the 
edges  having  been  closely  drawn  together  with  silk  along  the  basal  half  of 
the  leaf;  to  effect  which,  an  irregular,  triangular  notch  is  eaten  close  to 
the  base  (81:3).  cutting  through  one  or  both  of  the  principal  lateral  ribs 
which  spring  from  the  very  base  of  tlie  leaf,  leaving  two  considerable  flaps 
which  are  fastened  beneath  the  stem  by  their  tips,  thus  bending  the  leaf  at 
a  strong  angle  between  the  deepest  parte  of  the  notches ;  the  edges  of  the 
notch  are  then  united,  closing  completely  the  pocketed  base  of  the  leaf; 
the  opposite  extremity,  however,  flares  «>nipletelv  open,  but  by  the  bend 
in  the  leaf  is  hidden  from  view  above.  I  have  never  foimd  any  of  the«e 
teaf-nests  ^e  apical  third  or  half  of  which  were  not  eaten,  so  that  I  suspect 
au  eaten  leaf  is  chosen  at  the  start.  I'lie  caterpillars  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  in  certain  places  tliat  the  nettles  by  the  roadside  are  fairly  black 
with  them.     When  young  they  do  not  bear  confinement  well. 

ZJIe  history.  There  are  three  broo<ls  annually,  both  the  butterflies  and 
dirv'salids  hibernating ;  the  former  make  their  appearance  by  the  middle  of 
March  while  the  snow  is  still  upon  the  ground ;  and  where  E.  antiopa  is 
found  but  rarely,  as  in  Newfoundland,  it  is  the  earliest  butterfly  on  the 
wing.  The  chrysalids  disclose  their  butterflies  sometimes  early  iu  April, 
and  both  new  and  old  continue  on  the  wing  until  nearly  the  end  of  May, 
at  the  \V'hite  Mountains  until  Jime.  They  Iny  their  eggs  on  the  young 
nettles  late  in  April  and  in  May,  and  the  caterpillars  be^^  to  change  to 
chrysalids  in  the  first  half  of  June ;  after  passing  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
in  this  state,  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  from  chrysalids  of  the  same  year 
makes  its  appearance,  say  about  the  middle  of  .Tunc,  and  becomes  abundant 
by  the  Slst, — at  least  in  the  southern  portions  of  its  range.  The  butterflies 
continue  on  the  wing  until  after  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  eggs  are  laid  very 
soon  after  the  eclosion  of  the  butterfly ;  cateq>illars  niny  be  found  during 
July,  and  after  the  usual  period  in  the  chrysalis  state,  sometimes  shortened 
to  five  (Fischer)  or  even  four  days  (Billings),  the  second  brood  of  butter- 
flies appears  ;  this  is  at  the  very  end  of  July  or  sometimes  very  early  in 
August,  and  the  butterflies  continue  to  emei^e  undl  at  least  the  middle  of 
August.  Tliese  must  oviposit  at  once,  for  the  caterpillars  are  full  grown 
at  the  end  of  August  and  appear  as  butterflies  early  in  September  before 
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Buppeai'ed ;  from  wliicli  uiie  might  infer 
second  prolonged  by  tlie  (HlnturincHs  of 
j ;  but  this  hardly  appears  to  be  the  case, 
ist  brood  remain  over  winter  and  some 
s  slb  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
even  to  the  middle  of  November.  It 
piles;  thus  Jack  (Can.  ent..  xvii :  HO) 
two  or  more  almost  always  found  imder 
md  Gosee  (Ibid.,  xv :  49)  found  one 
at  of  a  IfKwe  heap" ;  hut  he  also  had 

itterfly  has  a  rapid,  lively  Hight,  uot 
len  at  rest  the  wings  are  usually  either 
ly  horizontal  plane,  the  foro  and  hind 
-ed  band  of  the  upper  Hiu'face  is  coDtin- 
ugs  are  slightly  raisetl  or  even  a  very 
vated  at  an  angle  of  aliout  20" ;  the 
iibuut  25°  with  the  iHMly  and  spread  at 
mm.  apart. 

leep,  the  hind  legs  are  thrust  back  and 
lat  the  body  nearly  or  <]iiite  touches  the 
k  to  bat.'k,  as  described  above,  and  the 
I,  their  tips  touching  the  costal  border 

)UH,  euuipurativcly  lew  autumn  lulcr- 
the  larger  proportion  falling  victimi^  to  a 
In  one  instance,  of  twenty-five  lar\'ae 
,  only  five  became  chi  ysalids.  From 
full  grown,  a  number  of  worms  emerged 
hite  cocoons,  placed  with  jterfect  regu- 
ict  bundle,  usually  round  in  foiin,  made 

the  whole  enveloped  in  a  cottony  sui)- 
in  every  instance  spun  underneath  the 
>dy  of  the  exhausted  Iar\a  above  it  is 
hieh  it  rested,  and  embraces  the  bundle 

with  an  instance  of  great  tenacity  of 
Is  body  has  been  honeycombed  by  the 
lites  which  it  had  nourished — suOicieut, 
iy  death — "I  have  known  its  life  to  be 
i  thereafter"  (Lintuer,  Proc.  ent.  soe. 
ich  Mr,  P.  S.  plprague  and  afterwai-ds 
he  body  of  their  host  from  Vermont,  lie 
at  nundicrs  with  tlieir  heads  directetl 
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biK^kwunl.  The  lir:jt  token  one  has  of  their  piVM-iicc  in  in  Meeiiig  dome  {>ale 
grwiiisli  yellow  wonne  *»  luni.  long  nud  1  nun.  Uronil,  [tushing  their  WHy 
thn>iigh  apertun^s  they  had  made  in  the  sides  of  their  host.  Their  movc- 
iiieiits  are  very  slow  and  their  jiaseage  effected  through  exoeedingly  sninll 
openings  by  bloating  the  front  part  when  it  has  eniergetl,  and  so  squeezing 
(heir  way  out.  In  the  instances  in  which  I  ha\e  observed  it  they  emerged 
from  their  host  late  in  August  and  through  September,  nnd  the  flics  }i{>- 
pcare<l  in  about  ten  days. 

Milberti  has  other  enemies.  Gosse  mentions  one  of  the  lehneimionidae 
whieh  issues  from  this  chrysalis,  which  is  then  like  polished  gold  in  front, 
tinge«l  with  green.  Perhaps  this  is  Ichneumon  rufiventris  (88:  1)  reared 
by  Dimmock  from  this  chrysalis.  Mr.  Edwards  also  rocoi-ds  an  Hemipteron 
calmly  sucking  the  caterpillars  in  one  of  their  reti-eatK.  There  is  also  a 
parasite  of  the  e^,  Triehogroinnia  intermedium  (89:  >*)  which  comes  out 
of  it  about  ten  days  after  its  time  of  hatching. 

Dasldorata.  The  special  attention  of  ohser\'crs  sli')uKl  Ih'  diivctcd 
toward  the  seasons  of  this  insect  after  midsummer,  to  <h-tei-minc  whether 
there  are  certainly  two  broods  in  the  latter  half  of  the  yeoi*.  Doubtless 
some  modification  of  the  history  given  hei-c  wouhl  be  necessary  fnither 
north.  Is  it  anywhere  single  bnHMled'/  In  New  England,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  latest  chrysalids  rcinaiu  iinchanged  through  the  winter? 
and  what  effect  do  they  have  upini  tlic  comparative  abimdiiuce  of  the  early 
spring  flight  of  butterflies  ?  The  curious  statements  of  Messrs.  Fischer 
an<l  Billings  lead  one  to  ask  how  often  and  under  what  circumstances 
chrysalids  will  disclose  their  inmates  in  so  short  a  time  tis  four  or  five  days  ? 
Has  weather  any  effect  in  changing  the  larval  habits,  as  seems  to  be 
thought  by  Messrs.  Etlwards  ami  Uilbert  (Can.  ent.,  ,\vii ;  187-18«)  ? 
Does  it  ever  go  into  !iil;ernatioii  in  August,  as  its  European  congener  is 
said  simietinies  to  do? 

U.ST  OF  JLLVSTKAri<>yS.—M;l..\IS  MILISKJITI. 

Eyn.  Iiiif't/'i. 

PI.  .4.  lis- »1.    PW...  PI. -2.  tig.  T.    Botb  ^urfi..-.-... 

*».    CliistiT.  [3 .  20.      rppor  wiirfnc*-. 

Caterpll/ar.  33:46,  jO.    Male  nlxloniitiul  iippcliiJaj^ji. 

ri.:4.HtS-^    Mature ratprpj liar.  :tS;l8.    N'cunilioii. 

TiJ:J4.3T.    Fri>iir  v<«w  at  heail, stiiyi'*  1-iv.  .^3:I.    Sklevirw  ntbi-Bil  nixl  iippcii<I«K<>i 

PI :  3.    SpsI,  o|>«iinl  to  i-liow  it«  .-iHi^tnu-  I'lilai^nl.  w  ilh  ilrtHll-  nf  thi-  Ktmi-Iiirp  of 

lioii.  the  IfjcB. 

t,    Xt>l,  outiifiie  view,  ilewnif. 

»i:lj«.     D.'niial  «Ilpell.la^'e  of  fourtli  >tase.  p|.  a,,  tig.  0.    DiBtril.iitloii  In  Xortb  America. 

Chrgmdt.  SSr  I.    li-hnPUiiion  rtirtvoiitriH,  >  |>ara<lte. 

PI.  Ki.  Hk.  13.    Side  view.  Mi.    Cim-uoiik  of  .\piuitrle«  Rtalnutse,  a 

4a.    Slile  view  ill  outline.  |uira»lle. 

.VI.     IKiivni  vim  iu  outline.  fW;  !>.     'rrii-l«i;n^iiiiiiM    iiilerilMHiiiLiii,  fffi 
pitnifit.F. 
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nrxTios  11. 

Vflaga  of  luiOKi)  witli  rounded  aiiglex ;  uiale  ab<loiiiiiial  appeiidagei*  liaving  the  Uook 
of  upper  organ  iaoderatcly  large  and  nut  InconspU-nniis ;  Inferior  arms  developed  into 
long,  backwaril  directed  appendage,  replacing  tlie  liutal  npper  process  of  the  claHp!* 
which  In  entirely  waiitingi  clnMpM  ax  long  ks.  or  longer,  than  broad.  Cliryiialls 
nincli  lofH  Mtmngly  nngiilate<t  titan  In  the  precnllng  groap,  the  tnbercles  blnnt. 

Ukn'kiia:  Vumaa,  JnnonU. 

VANKSSA  FABKU'IUS. 

\'HneK9ii  Fabr..  III.  uiog.  cur.,  vl :«<l  ( IH07):—      I'.vntldH Stppli..  [nev Falir.]. Krlt.  nit.,  llaiM., 

Liitr.,  Cousld.,  440  (1810).  47  (1B37). 

PyraiM-ls  HObn..  Ver;;.  HchiiiPII..  Xl  (Ihih).  AumiintlU  Kf  uu..  L'ouiipM-l.,  10  (less). 

BnKimrli'Hllbn.,R\-nI.  ii<-liuH'It..S(IHl<i-SI).  ■■hmiesw  Snloin-ky.  BnIL  Mum-,  x:aD(ieS7). 

Tffpe.—Pnp.  alalnnta  Linn. 

And  I  HduUrrd  and  took  luy  pnrt 

With  cruwdn  nt  happy  thliipi  llii-  u  hlh- ; 
W  Ith  opeu  velvet  l>utt«rlliea 
That  Hwung  and  Hprcad  tbolr  jieai-wJi  rv<T, 
Aa  If  they  ntreil  iw  more  to  rur 
('roui  olf  tlii-lr  Ih-iIk  ot  uajnoiulli'. 

Jkjis  I  no  Kixiw  .—■**:*  nice  a»<l  C'lirptHt'-r. 

Jmago  (53:  J).  Head  Ini^'c.  nnlfomily  and  densely  covered  u-lth  mlngieil  lungL-r 
and  Hlmrter  lialrn.  Front  nio<lerat<-ly  full.  silgUtly  |)rotn)>erant  In  the  middle  or  JiiKt 
below  It.  as  broad  as.  or  ullghtlj  narrower  than,  the  eyef.  dllghtly  broader  than  high, 
the  upper  Ixirder  hollowed  lu  front  of  tlie  antenna^-,  rather  broadly  but  proinbu-ntlj 
cimvei  In  the  middle,  tlic  posterior  extremity  well  rounded:  lower  border  broadly 
riinnded.  the  ndddle  half  nearly  Htraight.  Vertex  Huiall,  rather  tumid.  tranHverx^.snlk 
triangular,  with  Hlender.  lateral  exteuHions:  ponterlur  l>or<ler  I'oiivex.  anterior  with  a 
median  convexity;  posterior  border  of  the  eye"  oppiwlt-e  that  of  thevertei;  eyea 
large,  full.  apafMely  pllo»e  with  iihort.  delicate  lialrs.  Antennae  Inserted  lu  the  middle 
of  the  suninilt  lu  dlMtlitct.  pretty  deep  p<t>.  i^onnerlcil  by  a  narrow  bul  pretty  deep 
Hiilcatlon.  their  baiteH  distant  froni  each  other  by  twice  tiie  width  of  the  aiitennal  italic, 
outwardly  nearly  toncliliig  the  eye :  more  than  iialf  nx  long  again  aK  the  abdomen,  ron- 
Nifting  of  from  tlilrty-ulne  to  forty-one  joints,  tlie  Ust  eleven  developing  into  a  spato- 
late  club,  the  laat  Joint  of  whicii  fonn.i  a  minute,  sharply  piduted.  sliort.  conical  tip, 
but  otherwise  l)roadly  rounded  at  Hie  extremity,  the  laat  four  jointH  entering  Into  the 
decreaHeof  Hize;  the  club  U  two  and  a  iialf  times  longer  than  bruaii  and  live  tlmea 
broader  than  the  ntalk,  strongly  depreHsed.  Palpi  cnuipact.  stout,  twoandaliaif  times 
longer  than  tbe  eye.  the  tenulnal  joint  about  one-thlr<l  as  long  as  the  penultimate, 
denneiy  clotheil  witli  Kcaies  and  tlie  penultimate  with  a  few  rather  short,  erect  iiairs  on 
the  apical  Iialf  above  and  a  few  similar  but  spreading,  curved  iialrt  on  the  lower  half 
or  the  sides.  Papillae  occupying  the  apical  twelftli  of  the  tongue,  of  varying 
slin|ie.  slender,  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  or  about  as  long  as  the  width  of 
one  Bide  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  niedinn  canal,  tlie  tip  tnincate  and  cup^haped.  the 
rlin  witli  four  or  live  thorns  iialf  as  long  as  the  central  Hlament  which  is  xbortcr  than 
the  width  of  the  cnp ;  Hituated  Ifeneath  the  outer  eilge  of  the  longiie  and  so  distant  as 
to  nearly  leave  room  for  two  more  iietween  each  pair. 

Prothoracic  lobes  (61:;IT)  large,  renlfomi.  tumid,  of  uniform  length  throughout, 
curving  downward,  the  ends  well  ronn<ie<i.  half  af  high  again  as  long  and  nearly  foiir 
tlmeH  as  broMi  a^  long.  Patagla  scarcely  convex,  very  broad  and  well  ronnded  at  the 
i}atie.  the  basal  three-fifths  tapering  very  rapidly,  the  a|iical  two-fifths  forming  a  very 
slender,  nearly  uniform,  equal,  pointed  linger,  scarcely  cnrving  downward. 

Fore  wings  (38: 18)  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border  very 
broadly  ronnileil.  slightly  inure  toward  the  apei:  outer  l<order  broadly  sinuous.  recMl- 
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tng  moBt  \a  tbe  subcodto-uiedUn  luterapace,  the  apes  roniuled  off,  the  Inner  margin 
nearly  strslgtit,  allghtly  sinuous,  tbe  lower  angle  ronnde<1.  First  superior  subcostal 
nervule  emitted  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-flfths  of  tbe  upper  margiD 
of  the  cell ;  seiwud,  luklf  way  between  the  ori^n  of  ttie  Orst  and  tlie  tip  of  tbe  cell  i 
third,  at  abont  the  same  distance  before,  as  the  baite  of  the  fourth  Is  lie; ond,  a  point 
midway  bctiVMv  the  tip  of  tbe  upper  margin  of  tbe  c:ell  and  the  apex  of  tbe  wing; 
secon<l  inferior  aut>costal  nervule  arising  but  a  very  Hhort  dUtance  down  the  cell ;  tbe 
Utter  two-nfths  the  lenj^  of  the  wing  and  xcarcely  three  times  as  long  aa  broad. 
Last  median  nervnle  connected  before  the  middle  of  Its  iMsal  curve  with  the  vein 
closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  pretty  strongly  arched  at  the  very  base,  beyond 
nearly  stnlght,  a  little  bowed,  the  ODter  margin  well  rounded,  scarcely  less  m  In  the 
middle  balf ,  idightly  crennlate,  tbe  apex  well  rounded ;  the  inner  border  eoUrglng  at 
the  base,  beyond,  to  a  short  distance  paxt  the  middle  of  tbn  wing,  straight,  then 
roundly  excised  and  continuing  parallel  to  Its  previous  course,  the  outer  angle  rounded. 
Precostal  nervnre  originating  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal 
and  subcostal,  nearly  straight,  forked  at  the  tip,  the  largest  fork  directed  outward : 
cell  closed. 

Fore  legs  ^mall.  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  abont  one-half  the  length  of  tbe  hind  tibiae ; 
tar^il  three-flfths  Che  length  of  the  tibiae,  both  very  profusely  covered  with  long  halrf 
spreading  in  a  lateral  plane,  giving  the  whole  leg  a  greatly  appressed  and  feathery  ap- 
pearance, more  couspicnonH  In  the  male  tlian  in  tbe  female;  the  tarsi  consUtof  Uve 
Joints  of  which  the  basal  Is  twlce{$)  or  thrice  (<?)  as  long  as  the  others  combined,  and 
they  eqnal  In  length  among  themselves ;  the  tenniual  joint  binntly  ronodeil  and  either 
unanned  (<?),  or  all  armed  at  tbe  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  very  delicate  and  slender, 
minute  spines,  those  of  the  terminal  Joint  being  aplc«l($].  Middle  tibiae  slightly 
longer  than  the  hind  pair ;  both  furnished  on  either  side  of  the  lower  snrface  and  on 
tlie  upper  edge  of  the  inner  side  with  rows  of  frequent,  pretty  long  and  very  slender 
Npines.  those  of  the  latter  row  less  frequent  »u  the  bind  than  on  the  middle  tibiae; 
spurs  very  long  and  very  slender.  The  second  and  llfth  joints  of  tarsi  abont  equal, 
the  third  .slightly  longer  than  tbe  fourth,  which  Is  the  smallest;  Hrst  neariy  as  long  as 
all  the  others  together;  all  provided  beneath  on  all  the  JointH  with  four  rows  of 
crowded  spines,  similar  to  those  of  the  tibiae,  the  apical  ones  of  each  joint  a  little 
stouter.  Claws  moderately  delicate,  very  strongly  curved,  a  little  compressed,  Hnely 
pointed.  Paronychia  abont  as  long  as  the  claws,  slender,  tapering,  Qnely  pointed,  a 
httle  cuned ;  pnlvlUns  very  small  Indeed,  iiuadrate. 

Abdomen  compressed  snbfuslform,  the  npper  organ  of  the  male  appendages  mod- 
erately stout,  the  hook  aslong  as  tbe  body,  very  stout,  depressed,  nearly  straight, 
tapering,  but  very  binntly  pointed ;  Inferior  arnu  pretty  stout,  bent  toward  each  other 
in  their  basal  half,  beyond  directed  backwards  horlEoutally  side  by  side  to  alKint 
tbecentreof  ttaectaap.oras  long  as  the  hook.  Claspssnbquadrate,  a  little  longer  tluui 
broad,  tbe  npper  posterior  angle  slightly  produced  and  Incurved,  the  inferior  border 
pretty  regularly  arcnate;  Interior  Bnger  tapering,  nearly  following  tlie  inferior  border 
of  the  clasp,  strongly  arcuate  or  sinuate  toward  the  tip  and  finely  pointed ;  n  secondary 
■rmsture  Is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  Inside  of  the  clasp. 

Egg.  Very  short  ovate,  transversely  circular,  broad  and  rounded  at  tbe  base, 
tapering  a  little  to  a  broadly  rounded  apex,  the  diminution  In  slxe  less  apparent  because 
furnished  with  a  few  very  promluent.  greatly  compressed,  longitudinal,  regular  and 
equidistant  ribs,  which  Increase  in  height  toward  the  saminlt,  where  they  terminate 
abruptly  with  a  very  high  well  rounded  outline;  surface  between  the  ribs  smooth, 
broken  up  by  numerous  delicate  transverse  lines.  Mlcropyle  composed  of  a  few,  com- 
paratively Urge,  pretty  uniform,  roundish  cells  arranged  In  a  rosette. 

Catciplllai  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  the  npper  two-thirds  nearly  eqnal, 
broadest  a  very  little  above  the  middle,  a  little  higher  than  broad,  furnished  with 
very  few  scattered  long  hairs,  the  hemispheres  a  tittle  elcvat«d  and  rounded  at 
summit.     Body   neftrly    or  quite   uniform,  armed  with  longitudinal    rows   of  lit- 
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and  directed  toward  each  other  at  a  very  broad  angle — not  less  tUan  130° — and  tli» 
space  between  slightly  hollowed ;  at  other  times  not  projecting  beyond  the  front  which 
Is  very  Hltghtly  hollowed,  but  a  little  ttwollen  laterallj'  and  at  a  side  view  broadly 
arched,  scarcely  angulated  at  the  tip ;  when  conical,  the  npper  ctlge  la  continaoua  with 
the  line  of  the  prothonu  and  the  nnder,  exciting  for  the  prominence  of  the  base,  with 
that  of  the  lower  surface.  Hesonotum  considerably  arched  longitndlnally,  the  anterior 
twD-thlrds  of  the  middle  line  cartnate ;  ]Qst  beyond  the  middle  the  carina  Is  rapidly  and 
r^ularly  eieiatcd  to  a  point  of  highest  projection  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
two-thirds,  shaped  innch  as  In  EDvaoeHsa,  bat  «ith  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  varylnic 
from  30°-6(F.  Front  Inclndlng  all  the  appendages  nearly  or  quite  straight;  a  p^  of 
tatlier  small,  conical,  supralateral  tubercles  In  the  niidille  of  the  nieso-  and  metanotoin. 
Basal  wing  tubercle  pyramidal,  triquetral,  rather  pointed  and  prominent,  the  upper 
an^e  extending  •  very  brief  distance  and  furnished  with  a  slight  accessory  tnlwrcle. 
Secondary  wing  tnbercle  alMut  as  sharp  and  as  elevated  as  the  basal  one,  the  space  be- 
tween them  angulated  nearer  the  latter ;  just  above  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  wings  where  they  are  swollen  is  a  minnte  tubercle.  Langitndinally  the  abdomen  Is 
verybroadly  and  r^;nlariy  arched,  furnlshedwlthadorsalseriesof  minute,  conical  warts 
on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  second  to  eighth  segments,  a  laterodorsal  series  of  not  very 
targe  conical  tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  first  to  eighth  segments,  sometimes  obso- 
lete on  the  eighth,  largest  on  the  second  to  fourth  segments ;  a  snprastigmatal 
series  of  minute  warts  a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  llrst  to  ninth  segments, 
occasionally  obsolete  and  marked  only  by  spots;  an  In  every  respect  similar  Infra- 
stigmatal  series  on  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  eighth  segments.  Preanal  lintton  with 
a  coarse,  curving,  longitudinal  pair  of  ridges,  sometimes  scarcely  elevated,  e«ch  termi- 
nating Id  a  forward  directed,  linear,  rounded  tubercle  much  longer  than  broad.  Cre- 
master  on  a  dorsal  aspect  tapering  considerably  to  a  rounded  rather  narrow  tip,  twice 
as  long  as  the  medium  breadth,  greatly  and  roundly  hollowed ;  on  a  side  view  equal, 
curved  a  little,  expanded  at  the  tip,  particularly  upon  the  under  side,  the  apical  Oeld  of 
booklets  longitudinally  oval,  sometimes  twoor  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Hooklets 
with  a  long,  equal,  moderately  stont,  and  slightly  curved  stem,  the  apes  enlarging  a 
little  only,  strongly  crooked,  the  bluntly  rounded,  bnt  slightly  produced,  downward 
directed  tip  distant  from  the  stem  by  the  width  of  the  latter. 

Ptottibntion-  This  genus  ie  found  in  almost  every  inhabited  quarter 
of  the  globe;  we  find  one  of  ite  members,  V.  cardui, — the  moat  cosmo- 
politan of  all  butterflies, — spread  over  nearly  nil  the  world,  ita  area  of 
dispersion  embracing  every  zone  whether  of  altitude  or  of  latitude  as  far  as 
the  arctic  or  glacial  regions.  As  already  remarked  by  Doubleday,  every- 
where it  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  genus.  The 
companion  species  too,  at  least  in  the  Old  World,  is  taken  from  the  oppo- 
site sectioD  of  the  genus,  comprising  the  species  marked  like  V.  atalanta 
with  a  brilliant  bow  upon  their  upper  surface;  "cardui  has  for  its  com- 
patriot in  Europe  and  North  America  Pyrameis  atalanta ;  further  south 
in  the  Old  World,  P.  calliihoe  [indica]  ;  in  Java,  P.  dejeanii ;  in  Austra- 
lia, P.  itea  and  an  undescribed  species  [P.  leachiana],  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  the  fragment  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum ;  in  New 
Zealand,  P.  itea  and  P.  gonerilla ;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  [Hawaiian 
Islands]  P.  tammeana"  (Double.-Hew.,  Gen.  dium.  Lep.,  204),  and 
be  could  have  added :  in  south  Africa,  P.  hippomene.  In  the  New 
World  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  species  from  the  same  section  as  itself, 
V.  huntera.  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  North  America,  and  by  P. 
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carye  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Where  cardni  tliaappeare,  huntcra  too  gener- 
ally fails,  and  in  South  America  ie  replaced  first  by  one  species  and  then  by 
another,  "and  if  these  species  coexist,"  says  Doublcday,  "one  is  sure  to 
be  rare,  for  this  coexistence  is  only  found  on  the  very  limits  of  their 
respective  territories."  In  the  eaat  huntera  la  replaced  by  myrinoa,  in 
the  west  by  carye ;  further  south  it  reappears  in  terpsichore,  which 
Berg  says  is  identical  with  huntera.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped 
observation  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  species  common  to  Europe 
and  America,  all  the  species  of  the  Old  World  belong  to  the  atalanta 
section  (Pyrameis)  and  all  those  of  the  New  World  to  the  cardui 
section  (Neopyrameis*)  ;  so  that  in  discussing  the  original  birthplace  of 
these  two  now  widely  spread  butterflies  we  may  reasonably  lean  toward  the 
hypothesis  that  cardui  originated  in  the  New,  and  atalanta  in  the  Old 
World  ;  notwithstanding  that  in  America  cardui  feeds  almost  entirely  on 
plants  introduced  from  Europe  (or  are  they  possibly  indigenous  to  America 
and  thence  introduced  into  Europe  ?) .  Of  the  four  North  American  species 
of  Vanessa,  three  occur  throughout  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  \cw  Eng- 
land. Two  of  these  are  the  species  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  third  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  limits 
of  the  settled  parts  of  Canada  to  Guatemala. 

Sabordlnate  gronps.  As  above  stated,  the  species  of  this  genus  fall 
very  naturally  into  two  groups  when  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
imago  and  the  habits  of  both  larva  and  imago  are  discussed  ;  but  the  same 
is  not  true  when  the  structure  of  the  larva  and  pupa  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration ;  showing  that  these  groups  should  only  be  considered  at  most 
subgeiieric.  The  insects  are  of  medium  size.  In  the  most  numerous  Old 
World  section  (Pyrameis)  the  wings  are  almost  black  above,  the  hinder 
pair  broadly  bordered  with  red  over  most  of  their  outer  margin,  forming  a 
band  which,  when  the  wings  are  spread,  is  continued  across  the  middle 
of  the  fore  wings  ;  on  the  latter  it  starts  from  the  costal  margin  at  one-third 
the  distance  from  the  base  and  runs  towards  the  outer  angle,  curving 
slightly  downward  before  reaching  it.  In  the  other  section  (Neopyrameis) , 
where  the  ground  color  is  not  so  deep ,  this  band  is  indeed  present  on  the  fore 
wings,  but  paler  in  tint  and  so  excessively  irregular  and  broken  in  outline 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognized,  and  it  ie  accompanied  by  similarly  colored 
spots  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  of  the  medio-submedian  interspace, 
which  help  to  obscure  its  limits ;  on  the  hind  wings  the  whole  apical  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  wings  is  of  the  brighter  color  with  a  submarginal 
series  of  dark  roundish  spots  rather  distant  from  the  outer  border  and 
sometimes  pupill^  with  blue.  In  both  sections  the  outer  border  of  both_ 
wings  is  more  or  less  enriched  by  alternate  markings  of  dark  and  bright 
spots  or  lines,  and  on  the  fore  wings  there  is  in  addition  a  curving  row  of 
*  Naitir  here  first  proposed. 
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unec|UHl  8[H>to  and  ft  transverse  patch  of  white  or  some  bright  color  depend- 
ing trom  the  costal  border.  Beneath,  the  markings  of  the  fore  wiogs  in 
each  section  are  much  the  same  as  above  though  more  variegated ;  the 
hind  wings  are  alike  in  the  two  sections,  infinitely  diversified  with  dark 
and  light  markings  taking  for  the  most  part  a  transverse  direction,  darker 
shades  prevailing  to  a  greater  extent  in  Pyrameie  than  in  Neopyrameis,  and 
provided,  conspicuously  in  Neopyrameis,  inconspicuously  in  Pyrameis, 
with  a  submarginst  series  of  rounded  ocellate  spots,  varying  in  size  and 
abundance  in  the  different  epeciee.  The  two  groups  difiTer  also,  as  Double- 
day  pointed  out,  in  having  the  paronychia  distinctly  bilaciniate  (Pyrameis) 
or  the  inner  lobe  nidimentary  (Neopyrameie)  ;  there  are  further  diflTerencee, 
pointed  out  beyond,  in  the  male  abdominal  appendages. 

aatoiy  and  oharaeterlatics.  In  the  temperate  parts  of  America  at 
'Iea«t,  the  species  are  all  double-brooded  and  all  hibernate  ae  imagines  and 
probably  also  sometimes  as  chrysalids,  the  hibernating  butterflies  and  the 
butterflies  from  hibernating  chrysalide  flying  at  about  the  same  time  in 
spring.  The  first  brood  of  caterpillars  appears  in  early  June,  and  the 
second  early  in  Auguet. 

The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  usually  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  Compositae  (especially  of  the  tribes  Cynaroideae  and  Inuloideae)  and 
of  I'rticaceae,  —  the  former  family  of  plants  being  the  food  by  prefer- 
ence of  the  known  larvae  of  Xeopyrameis,  the  latter  of  those  of  Py- 
rameis. The  caterpillars  live  singly,  usually  in  vertical  ncste ',  those  of 
^e  section  Pyrameis  constructing  theirs  of  a  single  leaf,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  they  gradually  devour,  while  the  caterpillars  of  Xeopyrameis,  at 
least  after  attaining  half  their  growth,  form  their  nests  of  several  leaves, 
feeding  only  upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  u])per  suriace  of  these  leaves, 
nntil  nearly  mature.  When  the  insect  completes  its  metamorphoses 
before  winter,  die  chrysalis  usually  hangs  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  but  its 
time  may  be  as  short  ae  eight  or  as  long  as  fourteen. 

The  butterflies  have  a  rather  powerful  flight,  irregular  and  wayward, 
and  are  exceedingly  active,  although  they  frequently  settle ;  the  Pyra- 
tneides  sometimes  sail,  the  Neopyrameides  very  rarely  :  they  are  all  fond 
of  flowen  and  ripe  fruit.  On  alighting  they  turn  suddenly  about  away 
from  the  sun.  expanding  their  wings  iiilly,  sometimes  even  depressing 
them  ;  the  antennae  are  stnught,  nearly  or  quite  in  the  plane  of  the  body 
and  spread  at  about  right  angles.  The  fore  wings  are  often  partially 
raised  and  are  then  placed  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  hind  wings,  the  inner 
border  of  the  former  resting  on  the  plane  of  the  latter.  M''hen  at  rest  in 
Hk  shade,  the  wings  are  closed  back  to  back  and  the  antennae,  raised  at  a 
considerable  angle,  are  much  less  divaricate.  When  at  rest  at  night,  the 
antennae  are  raised  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  i.  e.  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  scarcelv  divaricate. 
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In  tbe  6r8t  place,  there  ie  one  species,  Pient  nipae,  whose  introduction 
into  this  countrjr  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  of  whose  immediate  European 
ori^n  there  is  therefore  no  question.  There  are  three  others,  Euvanessa 
uitiopa,  Vanessa  cardui  and  V.  atalanta  whidi  do  not  vary  in  the  slightest 
dq^ree  from  the  same  species  in  the  Old  World,  although  some  writers 
have  at  times  thought  that  they  could  pick  out  the  American  and  European 
fonns  when  mixed  in  the  same  collection.  Euvanessa  antiopa  is  very 
widely  distributed,  covering  almost  the  entire  North  American  continent 
excepting  arctic  and  subarctic  lands,  and  even  here  it  extends  within  the 
latter  to  Alaska.  In  the  Old  World  it  has  an  equally  wide  distribu^on, 
being  found  over  the  whole  of  Europe  excepting  southern  Spain,  and  over 
all  of  northern  Asia.  It  is  an  insect  of  strong  flight,  and  being  found  upon 
both  sides  of  Bering  Strut,  could  unquestionably  pass  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other  at  this  point  of  their  nearest  approach.  In  which  conti- 
nent the  spedea  originated  must  be  judged  rather  from  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  nearest  allies  da  the  one  continent  and  on  the  other.  In 
America  there  is  but  a  single  additional  species  of  the  genus  occurring,  and 
that  so  rare  that  I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  one  specimen  has  ever 
been  found,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  In  the  Old 
World  several  species  occur  in  southern  Asia,  bill  in  addition  there  is  a 
very  closely  allied  genus,  Inachis,  which  occurs  in  Europe  but  not  in 
America,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  ori^n 
of  the  species  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Old  World.  As  to  the  two 
species  of  Vanessa,  we  have  shown  in  our  account  of  this  group  that  the 
genus  is  divisible  into  two  sections,  into  one  of  which  cardui  falls,  into  the 
other  atalanta,  and  that  the  immediate  congeners  of  cardui  are  found  alto- 
gether in  the  New  World  and  those  of  atalanta  in  the  Old.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  species  in  the  New  World  being  more  restricted  than  that  of 
E.  antiopa,  so  that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  recent  transfer  of  forms 
between  the  two  continents,  we  are  left  entirely  to  the  consideration  of 
their  allies  to  judge  in  wliat  part  of  the  world  they  originated,  and  on  this 
basis  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  cardui  originated  in  America, 
and  atalanta  in  the  Old  World. 

Two  other  spedes  are  in  nearly  the  same  category  as  the  last  as  regards 
their  distribution  on  this  continent.  These  are  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus  and 
Heodes  hypophlaeas,  which  many  writers  are  inclined  to  consider  identical 
with  argiolus  and  phlaeas  of  the  Old  World.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  exceedingly  close  affinity,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  fact  that 
whether  species  or  variety,  the  forms  existing  in  the  New  Worid  can  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  Old.  With  regard  to  Heodes,  there  is  but  a  single 
species  of  the  genus,  in  its  restricted  form,  in  either  hemisphere.  In  each 
it  extends  trom  ocean  to  ocean,  althou^  not  found  in  the  high  north,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  genera  nearest  to  it  are  also  represented  by  species  in  each 
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which  has  there  &r  ita  companion  many  very  closely  allied  species.  Pieris 
olemoea,  almost  our  only  native  apeciee  of  Pieris,  considered  by  many  as  the 
eame  as  Pieris  n&pi  of  the  Old  World,  has  also  many  allies  in  the  Old 
World,  and  therefore,  like  Pieris  rapae,  probably  originated  there. 
Finally  Pamphila,  represented  in  this  country  by  only  a  single  8|>eciee, 
P.  mandan,  widely  separated  Irom  all  its  allies,  a  strong  flier  and  extend- 
ing to  Alaska,  belongs  to  a  genus  represented  in  the  Old  World  with 
its  immediate  allies  by  several  peculiar  types,  which  range  across  the  entire 
breadlli  of  the  continent ;  we  must  therefore  look  upon  this  species  as  one 
introduced  from  the  Old  World,  but  at  a  period  of  time  so  long  ago  as  to 
have  become  fairly  distinct  from  the  primal  stock. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  butterflies  found  north  of  our 
boundary  and  not  extending  into  it  we  shall  find  a  considerable  assemblage 
of  species,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  number,  belonging  to  as  many  as 
thirteen  genera ;  and  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  every 
case  these  genera  are  representc<l  either  by  the  same  or  by  allied  species 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  what  is  more,  that  in  all  cases  but  one  they  are 
more,  often  much  more,  bountifully  supplied  with  distinct  forms  in  the 
Old  World  than  in  the  New.  Thus  we  find  two  species  of  Oeneis,  both 
of  which  occur  in  Europe,  four  of  Erebia,  and  two  or  three  of  Coeno- 
nj-mpha,  all  considered  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the 
western  half  of  our  continent ;  five  species  of  Brentliis,  of  which  three  are 
looked  upon  as  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  and  one  of  Lcmonias  ;  one 
each  of  the  lycaenid  genera  Cupido,  Agriades  and  Epideraia,  all  distinct 
from  the  European  species,  five  or  six  species  of  Eurymus,  of  which  at 
least  two  are  found  in  Euroj>e,  one  of  Pontia,  two  of  Parnassius,  one 
uf  which  is  found  in  Europe,  the  same  of  Papilio,  and  finally  one  of 
Erynnis,  which  also  occurs  in  Europe.  This  last  genus  is  the  one  to 
which  we  referred  as  being  far  more  developed  in  America  than  in 
Europe;  indeed,  the  European  species,  E.  Cbmma,  is  only  known  upon 
our  continent  by  a  varietal  form  occurring  in  Labrador. 

Of  the  above  thirteen  genera  we  further  notice  that  the  species  of  no 
less  than  five  of  them, — Erebia,  Coenonytupha,  Lemonias,  Cupido  and 
Parnassius,  including  a  dozen  of  the  species, — are  altogether  confined  to 
the  western  half  of  the  continent,  and  show  a  distinct  geographical  relation 
to  Alaska.  While  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  the  genera  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  half ;  and  besides  this  not  any  genus  of  American  butter- 
flies not  found  in  Europe,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Phyciodee  and 
Basilarchia  (by  a  single  species  in  each  case),  shows  any  special  tendency 
to  extend  its  domain  toward  Alaska.  The  avenue  of  migration  is  thus 
clearly  marked. 

It  would  seem  therefore  very  clear  that  the  identity  or  intimate  resem- 
blance which  occurs  in  certain  species  between  the  butterflies  of  Europe 
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and  America  ie  due  ultogetfaer  to  their  boreal  character ;  that  tlieir  occur- 
rence un  the  two  continents,  looked  at  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  must 
be  regarded  ae  the  coneequence  of  a  continuity  or  close  proximity  of  land 
during  later  tertiary  times  when  a  warm  climate  prevailed  in  the  high 
north  ;  and  that  the  distinction  between  them,  and  even  the  representation 
of  the  same  genus  on  the  two  continents  by  clearly  different  species,  is  due* 
to  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  two  regions  in  glacial  and  poet  glacial 
times,  and  the  variations  which  isolation,  a  difference  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  their  general  environment  have  brought  about  in  the  lapse  of 
time. 
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HiMcIiler  in  theiamejoiinml  nlxo  diHciiBs  It.  SeealHomycompBriMnof  thebiitterfly  tnuiins  of 
Enropr  nnd  AmcricR  liitheFroaeedli>)csot  tlie  Amerienn  RaMociAtlon  torlSTtt. 


Table  of  upecUtof  Vaiie»»a,  bated  on  (he  egg- 

Vcrtlml  rllM  kff  Hum  Itvclve  lu  numlwr  (I'graitttii)} 

Verttml  ribs  more  tluin  twelve  in  number  {Neapj/ramelt). 

Effi  not  more  than  oue-tenth  higher  than  broad • hutwa. 

Egtc  almut  one-third  hl)rhor  Uihii  broiiU cardal. 

Table  "f  gpeciei,  based  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

UppcT  lialrx  of  l)u<ly    nearly  strulgbt.  hardly   more  than  half  ax   long  an   width  of    head 

(PgranieU) atalanla. 

Upper  halrtot  bodyconxlderably  curved,  about  three-fourths  axlonf  as  width  of  head  {Neapg- 
ranteU). 

Body  highly  variegxted hnntara. 

Body  «t  nearly  unltorm  tint.....*. cardal. 

Table  oftgieeieg,  bated  on  Me  mature  caterpillar. 

Llfthter  marliiujcs  in  trunt  ot  tiupralateral  HplnescoDiiistlugof  coDSplcuoux  round  itpata 

httntwa. 
Lighter  nwrlElnics  In  front  of  supralateral  ipliien  L-ontiUtliiv  ot  xteiulerjlwontiplcuouii,  loDgitiH 
dinal  HtrenkK. 
Sptnul«B  of  apinil  eireirt  as  long  (not  including  the  terminal  thorn)  an  the  Bplne  below  the 

eirelet car4«L 

Splnulcw  ol  apluil  circle!  not  onc-tblnl  m  long  (not  Inclndtug  the  temiinal)lhoni)  ai  the 
Hplnr  beioH'  the  circlet • •• 

Table  o/gpecie*,  baaed  on  the  chr\/»atit. 

A  distliiil  HUprnlnteral  tulierclc  on  either  «lde  of  the  eighth  abdominal  m 

Supralateral  tutiercleit  bluntly  conical hnntwa. 

SuprHlat«ra1  tnliercles  Hhnrply  conical Malaats. 

Ko  dliitl  net  Riipratatrral  tulierrle  on  eighth  ■iKtoralDBl  a^ment cardal. 
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TtMe  of  ifuciei,  bated  on  the  imagn. 

Tbe  onngF  colon  on  upper  iurfM»  of  tore  wtDgtcooflned  to  h  itngtetrniuirrM  Iwlt  (Fgro- 

meit) atolkBt*. 

TiKorangeaoloraoaupiNTMirtMeottorenriiigiiiotcoiUlneil  to  astnglobcK  i^wyiyniuMM. 
Two  targe  ooalU  on  under  BUTftce  ot  hind  irlngi.raeh  broMl«r  tluo  tu  intenpMv.liwitera. 
At  lewttourocelH  on  under  surface  o(  bimlniiv*,  never  Itrosilerllunia  iuterspaor 

GSOl'P  1  (PyruneU). 

WliigH  of  liii*eo  marked  nbore  wHli  a  conspicuous  brigUt  colored  bow,  whicli 
cro«>ie!itbeinid)lte  of  tlie  fore  wings  Mid  margins  the  hind  pair.  Under  surface  of  i«aDi<! 
witbont  conspicuous  ocelli.  Hookof  npperorgan  bifld  at  tip;  clasps  tapering  a  llttli- 
and  Hquarcl.f  docked  at  the  lip ;  secondarjr  armature  transverse. 

VANBS8A  ATALAHTA— Th«  »d  ftdmlral. 

Cnwred»dniiral(Aue(.);  aulantaTaneu  (Enuuoua);  atalanta  butterfly  (Hurtii).] 

Papitio  atalmtaUaa.,&rat.  naU.lOtbed.  sv:  14-2U  (1888);  xvil:  ITB  (188a);— Frencli, 

478  (IIW).  Bep.  luit.  III.,  vii ;  133  (ISTS) ;  Butt.  east.  U.  S.. 

Va»tua  tilnfonla  Fabr.,  III.  uta({.  lus.,  vi :  1S9-196  (1386);— Hitldl.,  Rep.    ini.  III.,  x:a<l 

i»l  (18in);-Bolikl.-LeC..  Lip.  Anrfr.  sept.,  (1881);-reni.,  Bu«.  Me.,o»«l,fig.aO(1884); 

ITWTT  (13*1) ;— Ktrb.,    Faun.  bor.-amer.,lv:  —Mayn»  Bun.  N.  E.,  18.pl.  30,  S0s<18M)). 

SH(1B8T) ;— Pack.,  Monogr,  Phai.  U.  S.,  28,  pi,  Litsthta  atalmta  Lam.,  Anim.  tans  vert. , 

■:.ll((.ao,20a  (1876):  — Sciidd.,  Butt..  110-111.  Iv:a0(18n). 

13»-I40,  OgF.  18,  TS,  es,  ISS  (I88I),  Hantorlrgat  iteeora  atalaut'i  IlObn.,  Vcrr.. 

KfmpAalU  atala»ta  I^tr.,  Hlsl.  oat.  cnul.  eur.  sebmett..  S  (18SS). 

IM.,  siv :  8»«T  (1806).  CVntAia  alaianla  llarr.,  Hitcbc.  Bep.,  Sdii 

AfflaU  aialanta  DaJm.,  Kougl.    veleusk.  (1630);  Eutom.  correvp.,  mO  (1801). 

itMLhandl.,  xxxtil:  6B  (1816).  Papilo   amii-alU  Bctz..  Urn.  sp,  \aii.,  SI 

PfTvitei*  tttalmta  Hflbn.,  Verz.  scbowtt.,  (1T83). 

J3(1816);-Morr.,  Syn.  Lep.  N.  Aiuer.,.'»«»  JTgured  by  Otovor.Ill.  X.  A..  Lep.,pl.t*. 

(tt«l):— Edtv., (an. cnt.,  \iv: 230-S31  (I8S3):  Hg.  1;  pi.  S3.  Hk-'*- 


Gerard  Dr  Ncrval.- ^(  Papillom'. 

Imago  (2:G;  12:5).  Head  covered  with  mingled  blulab  gray  and  reddish  brown 
haini.  sprinkled  wltha  few  black  ones;  ttae  scales  In  immediate  proximity  to  tbe binder 
edge  of  ttie  eye  are  pearly  white,  behind  that  brown  and  white.  Palpi  white  exteriorly, 
fringed  below  with  long,  blackish  hairs,  tbe  upper  half  of  the  apical  three-flfths  of  the 
middle  joint  covered  with  dark  yellowish  brown  and  black  scales  and  hairs;  apical 
Joint  Uke  the  dark  porUons  of  the  middle  Joint  but  with  a  few  white  and  yellowb<li 
white  scales  beneath ;  Interiorly  the  palpt  are  duaky  above  with  a  median  line  of  spread- 
ing, white  scales  near  the  npper  edge ;  beneath  and  on  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  Inner 
side  dirty  yellowish  white.  Antennae  beneath  yellowish  brown ;  ebewhere  black,  the 
base  of  each  joint  broadly  annnlated  wltb  white,  most  broadly  at  tbe  sides.  Inter- 
rupted by  the  brighter  color  beneath ;  the  basal  sis  or  seven  jolntx  have  but  little  or 
none  of  this  above;  cinb  velvety  black,  touched  with  white  only  at  the  extreme  base, 
the  apical  four  joints  above,  the  apical  two  Joints  below,  pale  straw  yellow.  Basal 
third  of  tongue  Inteoos,  beyond  brownish  fuseoos,  luteo- fuscous  centrally,  the  extreme 
tip  inteoos;  papillae  (61 : 29)  iodlaa-club  shaped,  twice  as  broad  In  middle  as  at  base, 
apptessed. 

Prothorax  clothed  like  thcltetul.  the  gray  Ualrs  predominating  and  a  few  while  scale* 
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ajipeArlng  at  their  base;  therebtof  the  thor&x  covered  with  metallic  bronxc  green 
Kcales,  concealed  by  long  brownlsb,  oUvaceoae  aud  moase-browD  hairs,  the  patagia 
nlso  with  mingled  blalsh  gray  and  reddish  brown  hairs;  iKoeath  with  reddish  brown 
aud  white  hairs,  the  former  pr«domiaatiDg.  For«  legs  marked  dowu  the  middle  of  the 
front  by  a  black  streak,  vaguely  Interrupted  with  white  at  the  tip  of  the  tibiae,  frlnge<l 
lieavily  on  both  sides  with  pale  reddish  brown  and  dirty  yellowish  white  hairs  i 
femora  of  other  legs  purplish  brown,  heavily  flecked  with  pearly  scales,  the  apei  yel- 
low; tibiae  and  taml  pale  yellow  with  a  few  black  scales  above,  especially  on  the  tarol, 
the  under  sarface  of  the  latter  castaneon§.  Spines  plceous,  spurs  caataneons ;  elawa 
blackish  castaneous,  the  upper  pair  especially  a  little  Inteons  at  base  within ;  pnlvlHos 
piceons. 

Wings  above  lustrous  purplish  black,  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  almost  as  far  as 
the  mesial  band  and  the  whole  of  the  hind  pair,  excepting  In  close  proximity  to  the 
marginal  band,  with  a  slight  oil vaceons  reflection.  Outer  border  of /oiw  tclHfft  strongly 
Hinnate,  the  upper  portion  straight.  Its  lower  angle  scarcely  rauodetl.  the  lower  por- 
tion broadly  rounded.  Third  superior  subcostal  uervule  arising  as  far  from  the  base 
iif  ttaesecondas  tliatof  the  fourth  fromthetipof  the  wing,  aud  twice  as  far  aa  from  the 
origin  of  the  fourth  superior  nervule.  A  few  dull  orange  scales  on  the  cost«l  border; 
a  slightly  irregular  mesial  band,  uniform  In  width  (the  portion  in  the  cell  half  ax 
broad  as  long),  mostly  straight,  carving  Inward  l>elow,  of  a  bright  orange  color, 
brightest  above,  excepting  next  the  costal  edge  where  It  Is  yellowish ;  the  outer  trarder 
of  the  band  crosses  the  cell  Jnst  within  the  outer  limit  of  the  latter;  next  the  costal 
e<lge  It  curves  Inward ;  below  the  celt.  It  starts  from  the  lower  onter  angle  of  the  same 
and  continues  parallel  to  the  previous  portion,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  lower  median 
interspace;  here  It  begins  tocurve  Inward  subparallel  to  the  outer  border  and  terminates 
on  the  snbmedian  nervule,  rounding  back  upou  the  luterior  border,  which,  l>elow  the 
costal  nervure,  has  followed  the  same  conrse  excepting  that  it  crosses  the  median  by  a 
nearly  or  quite  straight  Une  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  Interspace  has  a 
slight  projection  which  occasloually  becomes  produced  Into  a  slight  stripe,  breaking 
the  baud ;  In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  depending  from  the  upper  margin  and  not  reachhig 
the  lower,  is  a  transverse  black  sabrenlform  bar,  whose  onter  limit  forms  a  portion  of 
the  Interior  margin  of  the  mesial  band,  edged  narrowly  and  Inconspicuously  with 
orange,  excepting  above  aud  occasionally  below;  within  tids  the  cell  and  medlo-eub- 
median  Interspace  are  furnished  frequently  with  some  orange  scales.  Depending  from 
the  costal  border,  midway  between  the  mesial  band  and  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  a  trans- 
verse bar  of  pure  white,  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  Interspaces  It  crosses,  reaching 
the  lowest  subcostal  nervule  and  traversed  by  black  veins;  its  exterior  limit  Is  a  little 
powdery  but  Its  interior  Is  sharply  deHned,  encroaches  a  little  on  the  bar  at  the  penul- 
timate subcostal  nervure  and  causes  It  to  narrow  suddenly  at  the  costal  edge;  the 
whole  bar  has  a  general  direction  between  tbatof  the  npper  portion  of  the  onter  margin 
and  that  of  the  mesial  baud;  depending  again  from  the  costal  margin,  midway  between 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  bar  ]nst  mentioned  and  the  onter  margin.  Is  a  curving  series  of 
live  white  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  the  flrst  crossing  two  Interspaces, 
irregularly  crescent  shaped,  opening  outward ;  the  second  a  minute  spot  In  the  middle 
of  the  next  to  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace;  the  third  a  little  larger  round  spot  In 
the  middle  of  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace ;  the  fourth  a  larger,  roundish  quadrate 
spot  crossing  the  whole  of  the  sabcosto-median  Interspace,  Its  exterior  edge  a  little 
more  distant  from  the  outer  border  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace ;  the  flf tb  similar 
to  the  third,  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  a  space  fully  equal  to  an  Interspace  and 
a  half.  Removed  from  the  onter  bonier  by  half  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  In  the  snb- 
costal  and  median  area.  Is  a  vague  series  of  scattered  violet  or  pluklsh  scales.  Fringe 
white,  occasionally  Infringing  on  the  margin  in  the  middle  of  the  Interspaces,  Inter- 
rupted broadly  though  not  very  abruptly  at  the  nervure  tips  with  blackish.  Outer 
margin  of  hind  irlnga  rather  strongly  and  pretty  uniformly  rounded,  bordered  with 
orange  from  the  middlesubcostal  nervnle  to  the  snbmedian  nervure,  to  the  width  of  an 
interspace  and  a  half,  and  to  ■  less  extent  in  the  upper  subcostal  interspace,  where  It 
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Is  diminished  by  A  large,  blacUsU  opot  less  tliMi  ut  Interspace  distant  from  the  border : 
in  the  middle  of  this  orange  border,  in  the  middle  of  each  interspace.  Is  a  small, 
roundish,  black  spot  or  dot,  replaced  In  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspace  by  a  larfcc, 
narrow.  tranxTersc,  black  upot  rrosslng  the  whole  Interspace  and  largely  dotted  alon^ 
the  middle  with  pale  bine  scales  often  forming  a  donble  itpot;  the  Inner  border  ih 
blackish  as  far  as  tlie  outer  margin  and  Is  dotted  Just  above  tiie  Interior  extremity  of 
the  spot  Just  mentioned  with  very  pale  bine  scales,  forming  a  Htreak  as  long  as  that 
previously  mentioned.  TIkere  is  a  narrow,  snbmai^oal  line  of  black  scales  In  the 
medio-sabmedian  Interspace  and  occasionally  to  a  sllglit  degree  In  the  other  Interspaces. 
Fringe  white,  interrupted  narrowly  with  black  at  the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath,  tiie  fore  wiitgt  are  lustrous  pnrplbh  black,  the  mesial  l>and  and  bordering 
ceUnlar  spot  repeated  beneath,  but  the  band  of  a  rose-red  colour,  excepting  below,  uu 
the  greater  portion  of  the  medio-enbmedlao  interspace,  where  It  Is  dull  yellow;  and 
above,  including  tlie  upper  margin  of  the  cell  and  sometimes  the  exterior  tlilrd  of  tlie 
portion  of  the  band  contained  within  the  cell,  where  It  Is  pak,  bluish  nacreous,  tlngeil 
with  yellow  on  the  costnl  edge  and  costal  nervure;  the  costal  margin  within  tlie  band 
Is  trauHTersely  and  largely  banded  with  delicate  stripes  of  pale  metallic  blue ;  and  a 
narrow  carved  streak  of  the  same  crosses  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  cell,  en- 
larf^g  downward ;  the  extreme  base  of  the  cell,  especially  along  the  subcostal  ner- 
vure, and  the  base  of  the  costal  edge  are  sprinkled  with  brownish  and  snnff-coiorcd 
licales ;  the  white  transverse  costal  baud  of  the  upper  Murface  and  the  curving  row  of 
white  spots  are  also  repeated  beneath,  but  the  band  lia.-'  become  of  a  very  pale  blnlnh 
white,  yellowish  at  the  costal  edge,  and  the  upper  crescent  shaped  spot  Is  replaced  by 
a  white  dot  in  each  Interspace,  encircled  by  dark  reddish  brown. — all  ranch  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  upper  of  the  two ;  the  two  succeeding  spots  are  also  partially  encircled 
by  mingled  metallic  green  and  metallic  blue  scales  in  a  blackish  fuscons  Held,  fol- 
lowed interiorly  by  a  semlclrclet  of  pale  blue,  brown  and  yellow  scales,  capped  hy  a 
Mlroilar,  delicate,  transverse  semicircle  of  purplish  black  scales;  midway  between  the 
costal  bar  and  the  median  band,  hut  widely  separated  from  Imtb  and  reaching  from  the 
costal  margin  to  the  median  uervure.  Is  a  very  large.  Irregularly  quadrate  patch  of 
metallic  blue,  enclosing  a  large  black  lleld,  partially  powdered  with  blue.  Beyond  the 
transverse  costal  bar  and  above  the  lowest  snitcostal  nervule  the  wing  is  dlS^rently 
colored;  the  upper  two  white  dote  are  in  a  small,  ijuadrate,  costal  Held  of  yellowish 
while,  mostly  yellowish  exteriorly,  white  interiorly;  between  this  and  the  transversu 
l>and  the  costal  margin  is  purplish  black  and  brownish  fuscou'*,  with  a  small,  median, 
costal,  yellowish  spot;  the  costal  band  is  narrowly  edgc<l  externally  with  purplish 
black,  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  spots  in  the  lower  two  subcostal  Interspaces. 
brownish  fuscous  scales  are  succeeded  by  and  partially  Irrorate  with  those  of  a  yellow- 
ish foscons  colour;  beyond  the  upper  white  dots,  each  of  the  Interspaces  is  fllled  half 
way  to  the  maigin  with  alarge  brownish,  somewhat  greeulsb.  fuscous  spot,  edged  ex- 
ternally with  an  inward  opening  crescent  of  reddish  brown.  The  outer  margin  is 
narrowly  edged  with  dull,  brownish  yellow.  Interrupted  at  the  nervure  tips,  very 
broadly  below  and  also  in  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace,  with  black,  more  or  lens 
enlivened  with  reddish;  this  Is  followed  by  a  more  or  less  Interrnptetl  or  obsolete. 
wUtlsh  or  blnish  white,  or  clonded.  narrow  stripe,  most  distinct  In  the  subcostn- 
uiedlan  and  upper  median  interspaces,  broadest  In  the  upper  sul>costal  Interspace:*, 
wiiere  It  meets  the  markings  already  described;  this  stripe  U  separated  from  the 
ntarginal  edging  by  a  narrow  black  line,  interrupted  on  the  nervures.  represented  on 
the  upper  subcostal  interspaces  only  by  a  central  dot  In  each  Interspace;  In  the  lowest 
subcostal,  the  subcosto-median  and  in  part  In  the  upper  median  interspaces,  thU  ts 
followed  after  a  black  edging  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  metallic  green  scales,  some  of 
which  are  sometimes  seen  In  the  penultimate  subcostal  interspace.  Fringe  white,  In- 
termpted  abruptly  and  rather  broadly  at  the  nervure  tips  with  black.  Hind  vn'njf* 
greatly  varied;  the  basal  color  Is  made  up  of  a  commingling  of  pale  brown  and  brown- 
Uh  fuscous  scales,  all  slightly  tinged  with  olivaceons ;  the  extreme  base  of  the  cell 
and  of  (lie  costo-flnl>costal  Interspace  is  Oiled  with  black  scales,  having  a  common 
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tUia.  crasslng  the  middle  of  tbe  dmsp,  Is  ■  ridge,  ita  e<1ge  fkclng  backward,  : 
middle  prodnced  (o  a  flDel7-poliit«d,  ininatetootli. 
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Df  scribed  trom  1  j  3  V . 

BTbilda.  Mr.  H.  Edwardti  describeM  a  hjbrid  betwe«ii  tUH  specleu  and  V.  carye. 
ratMd  In  Ct^UoinU  bj  Dr.  H.  Bebr  from  a  caterpillar  found  on  netUe,  as  follovrs:— 
"  Tbe  apotD  acroiiti  the  prlinarled  form  a  bent  macnlar  band,  the  Habaplcal  spot  belog 
rvd  and  not  white  as  In  atalanta,  the  base  of  the  wing  behind  the  band  being  rusty  red. 
'I'lie  secondaries  are  blackish  neariy  over  the  whole  surface,  with  reddittb  hairs,  which 
are  longest  toward  the  base;  tbe  snbmarglnal  row  of  oc«lli  similar  to  those  of  carye, 
uul;  with  white  pnplla.  The  under  side  Is  that  of  atalanta,  the  abdomen  being  neither 
black  nor  red,  bat  brownish,  the  color  of  the  anal  margin  of  the  bind  wings."  (Fac. 
coast  Lep.,  £2,9.)    Hybrids  among  butterflies  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

Abamtlona;  A  "yellow  varietyis  mentioned  aa  eililblted  In  London  (Entom. 
xvltSJC). 

Malformatlotu.  In  lM<i5,  Mr.  W.  F.  Evans  exhibited  to  tbe  Entomological  society 
uf  London  two  malformed  specimens  of  this  species,  one  of  which,  canght  near  Brad- 
ford, York8hbre,had  the  left  antennaonly  half  the  length  of  the  right,  notwithstanding 
that  It  possessed  tbe  usual  number  of  Joints ;  the  other,  bred  from  the  larva,  bad  the 
wings  on  one  side  consldervbty  larger  tbau  ou  tbe  other. 

Bgg  (M :  S4}.  Laminate  ribs  nine  In  namber,  commencing  at  the  aides  of  the  base 
and  leaving  on  the  summit  a  free  Apace  .2  mm.  In  diameter;  they  are  .03  mm.  high  In 
tlie  middle  of  tbe  egg,  and  .07  mm.  high  at  the  summit ;  surface  glistening,  broken  up 
by  delicate  transverse  lines,  .03  mm.  apart,  only  mhintely  raised  above  tbe  surface 
excepting  where  they  traverse  the  ribs ;  here  tliey  are  more  distinct,  especially  above, 
being  thickened  at  the  edges.  Hlcropyle  rosette  .07  mm.  in  diameter,  or  fully  half  the 
diameter  of  the  space  between  the  tennlnatlon  of  the  vertical  ribs ;  It  consists  appar- 
ently of  a  minute  central  cell,  surrounded  by  a  network  of  nearly  equal  snbclrcnlar 
cells,  about  .Ol£7  mm.  in  diameter,  deeply  depressed,  separated  by  tolerably  broad 
walls,  and  arranged  irregnlarly  In  about  three  concentric  rows,  the  ontet  cells  trans- 
versely oval.  Color  delicate  green,  the  ribs  pelladd.  Height  (Including  the  ribs),  .74 
uim. ;  breadth  at  base,  .6  mm. 

CatnpUlar.  Kr«l*!<i^  (70:10).  Head  (T8:5S)  very  dark  and  body  pale  but 
having  only  monnt<)d  specimens  to  describe,  the  colors  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  hairs  (86 :  61)  brownish,  exceedingly  long,  sometimes  curving  a  tittle.  Length, 
2.25  mm. ;  length  of  longest  hair,  .36  mm. ;  breadth  of  bead,  .84  mm. 

Stcvnd  Uagf.  Head  plceons,  with  a  few  pale  hairs  arising  from  excessively  minute 
papillae.  Body  dark  olive  green,  with  a  russet  tinge,  strongly  infusoted  on  tbe  tho- 
racic and  the  dorsal  area  of  tbe  flrst  three  abdominal  segments;  an  obscure  pallid 
snbHtlgmaUl  stripe.  Spines  (86 :  62)  black,  slightly  shorter  than  tlie  aplc«l  curved  hair ; 
posterior  dorsal  p^lllae  of  eighth  abdominal  segments  yellowish.  Length,  4.fi  mm. 
TAint  ttage.  Head  as  before,  tbe  tabercles  larger,  almost  conspicuous,  especially 
when,  as  sometimes,  they  are  white.  Body  very  dark  mahogany  brown,  sometimes 
with  an  olivaceous  tinge,  often  almost,  and  sometimes  ou  thoracic  segmoits  quite, 
black,  tbe  terminal  segments  and  under  sojrface  a  Uttle  lighter  than  the  rest,  the  hinder . 
dorsal  tnbercle  of  eighth  abdominal  segment  sometimes  pallid ,  in  one  case  enormously 
enlarged,  pallid,  and  globular;  body  sometimes  very  faintly  dotted  with  white  above 
by  the  greater  or  less  pallor  of  the  hair-bearing  papUlae.  Spines  (86 :  63)  black,  longer 
than  the  straight  apical  h^r.  a  little  shorter  than  tbe  s^ments.  Length.  7.6  mm. 
Panrtk  Magt.    This  stage  does  not  greatly  dlfl^r  from  the  preceding,  but  tbe  p^tUlae 
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of  the  head  are  verjr  large  and  high,  taller 
are  more  promlneDt  aad  have  assnmet)  a  xl 
lar.  snbstlgmatal  .vcllnw  ittrlpe.  The  spl 
(86 :  64)  from  which  It  spriugH.     Length,  I 

Fifth  alaije  (74:35).  Heail  (TS:  59)  br 
frequent  black  or  black-tipped  white  tub«r 
all  bearing  rather  short  fiiHCOus  lialm.  Ci 
dinary  degree,  ho  that  It  U  excee<llngt.v  i' 
thlnli  the  normal  form  may  be  described 
white,  but  a  dorsal  line  devoid  of  wblte  do 
dinal  narrow  open  liinules  of  pale  yellow 
rnpted,  Hlijchtly  obliciue,  stigmatal  line  of 
mostly  or  wholly  black,  or  having  the  est: 
the  longe(<t  epIneM  scarcely  exceed  In  lengtl 
and  the  apical  splnule.  or  that  portion  of  i 
the  lateral  oplnulee.  Is  much  shorter  than 
Hplne  l(t  Hcarcely  elevated ;  the  aplnlform  ti 
long  and  the  hairs  scattered  over  the  bod 
with  pale  lips.  Legs  black ;  prologs  pale  i 
of  body.  6.5  mm. ;  breatlth  of  liead.  S.ii  mr 

The  white  tiometinie^  becomes  a  HniitT  co 
from  the  little  wart  where  It  had  Its  origin, 
mal  with  its  spines  may  become  ll^htcolor 
variation  I  add  xhort  descriptions  of  sevi 
tliat  Mr.  I'.  S.  Sprague.  who  has  reared  lar 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  they  often  cliang 
Ing  tlielr  growth,  although  never  tlie  revi 
one  notices  that  tlie  palest  forms  are  ne\ 
stages;  after  that,  so  far  a.s  my  experience 
ludlvldnals  cliauge  to  a  safft'on  tint.  Sonx 
only  a  few  pale  obscure  dotH  over  the  bodj 
l)ases  of  some  of  the  spines  snrroundeil  w 
aiul  splnules  entirely  black.  In  others,  si 
white,  the  spines  pale  lemon  yellow,  those 
ones  of  the  third  thoracic  and  Hrst  and  six 
matal  band  broken  np  into  a  series  of  di 
anterior  parts  of  the  segments.  Others  sin 
black,  excepting  tiie  lateral  ones  of  the  t 
are  yellow.  Occasionally  there  Is  a  short  f 
laterodorsal  spines  of  the  abdomen.  Wli 
to  be  continent,  the  specimens  assume  a 
prevailing  line  Is  a  rather  pale  olhraceou 
minutely  centred  with  white,  bearing  whit 
the  extreme  base  with  blackish  fuscous; 
or  less  with  delicate  Itlacklsh  fuscous  sti 
along  a  broa<t.  pale  greenlsli  yellow,  infra; 
suprastigmatal  band  and  tiie  siiort  streak 
sjilnes  pale  greenlsli  yellow,  their  sjilnule 
pellucid  or  testaceous,  all  those  of  the  infri 
livid  hne.  marked  with  obscure  brown,  most 
resting  on  pale,  dull,  lemon  yellow  warts, 
tinted  very  sllglitly  here  and  there  with 
slender  streaks  and  small  spots  congregat 
tar  rings;  the  hairs  white,  the  spines  pale 
The  color  lias  nothing  to  do  witii  the  sex. 

ChT7MUa(83:r>S..->»..->r>).     wings  ami  1 
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veiy  abundant"  (Godman  and  Snlvin).  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  in 
found  in  Vancouver  Island  (Fletcher)  and  in  central  Califumia  (Agassi?., 
Edwards,  Osten  Sacken),  but  how  far  south  of  the  last  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  reported  from  the  mountainous  region  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent  only  from  Colorado  (Mead),  but  probably  iKicurs  wherever 
nettles  arc  found. 

I  believe  that  it  ia  found  jilentifully  and  in  nearly  equal  numbers  throu;;)) 
every  part  of  New  England,  although  it  is  comparatively  scarce  in  the 
heart  of  the  AVhite  Mountain  region  where  nettles  are  found  only  in  old 
clearings.  As  the  abundance  of  the  species  is  more  than  ordinarily 
affected  by  the  action  of  parasites,  the  records  of  a  single  year  for  any 
locality  arc  comparatively  worthless. 

Hannts.  The  butterflies  enjoy  cultivated  surroundings,  especially  gar- 
dene,  and  in  spring  are  to  be  seen  on  lilac  flowers,  in  autumn  on  dahlias. 
Thev  frequently  pitch  on  trees  or  on  the  ground ;  they  suck  the  juice  of 
fruit  and  may  readily  l>e  caught  about  apples  driing  in  the  sim.  They  are 
never  to  be  found  except  in  sunny  spots. 

Ovipoaltion.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  (though  I  Imve  several  times 
found  two  and  once  three  far  ajiart  on  the  same  leaf)  on  the  upper  side  of 
leaves,  generally  near  the  middle,  but  not  infre(|uently  on  the  extreme 
edge,  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  on  the  ribs  ;  once  only  have  I  seen  one  on 
the  under  surface  and  in  this  the  leaf  whs  curled  partly  over ;  they  are  not 
very  firmly  attached,  perhaps  owing  to  the  numerous  hairs  on  the  leaves, 
but  seem  to  cling  by  a  comer  or  any  part  that  touclies  any  portion  of  the 
leaf  or  hairs,  and  so  to  rest  at  any  angle  with  the  surface.  I^eavee  about 
the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  plant  or  a  little  higher  are  always 
cliost;n  by  the  butterfly  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  judging  from  the  place  where  the 
youngest  larvae  are  found,  says  they  are  laid  on  the  topmost  leaf,  where  I 
have  never  found  them,  though  I  ha^e  collected  a  hundred.  They  may 
possibly  act  differently  toward  Boehmeria  on  which  he  has  commonly  foun<l 
them,  than  toward  nettle  where  only  I  have  seen  them,  but  it  is  not  proli- 
able ;  yet  the  topmost  leaves  arc  far  more  accessible  than  any  others  in  a 
nettle  patch.     They  hatch  in  five  or  six  days. 

Food  pluita.  The  caterpillar  feeds  indiscriminately  on  every  variety 
of  nettle  (Urtica).  Mr.  Edwards  has  also  obtained  it  on  hop  (Huumlus 
hipuhis  Linn.)  and  false  nettle  (Boehmeria  cylindrica  WiUd.),  and  Dr. 
('hapman  has  reared  it  in  the  south  on  the  latter  plant  and  on  Parietaria 
dcbilis, — all  belonging  to  the  same  family,  Urticaceae.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  found  on  three  s[>ecies  of  Urtica  and  on  Parietaria. 

Habits  of  tlie  catsrpUlu''  To  escape  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar 
bites  around  the  summit,  casts  off  the  lid  thus  formed,  and  then  generally 
eats  from  a  fourtli  to  a  half  of  the  sides  of  the  egg  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner ;  he  then  quitii  the  leaf  on  which  he  was  horn  and  hies  him  to  one  of 
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the  lialf-oiteaed  leaves  at  the  very  aumiuit  of  the  plant,  where  he  lines  the 
up|)cr  surface  of  the  leaf  with  a  silken  weh,  so  fastened  at  different  points 
as  to  draw  together  the  approximate  outside  edges,  thus  forming  a  canopy 
within  which  he  lives  concealed,  aolitary  and  indolent.  Evidently  the 
newly  born  caterpillar  could  not  effect  such  an  operation  on  any  other  than 
the  tenderer,  newly  opening  leaves  ;  and  it  therefore  seems  strange  that  (lie 
[tarent  should  choose  leaves  farther  down  the  stalk,  the  duration  of  the  egg 
l>eing  so  short.  It  is  this  habit  of  the  young  larva  which  has  led  Mr. 
Edwards  to  state  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  tenninal  leaves.  During  the 
first  stage,  the  caterpillar  "eats  the  substance  of  the  leaf  within  its  case,  at 
some  dietance  from  the  tip,  leaving  the  frame-work  untouched.  It  make;* 
its  resting  place  quite  close  to  the  base,  and  there  it  will  remain  till  after  it 
has  jMssed  the  first  moult.  Most  of  the  feeding  is  done  at  night"  (Ed- 
wards, Can.  ent.,  zv  :  1.5).  After  moulting  it  quits  this  retreat  and  takex 
[Njssession  of  a  lower  expanded  leaf.  Mr.  Eklwnrds  watcheil  one  of  these 
and  found  that  it  first  gaawe<I  nearly  through  the  midrib  at  the  very  base 
uf  the  leaf  and  cut  also  a  hole  next  the  rib  in  the  base  of  the  leaf  itself. 
Iiy  which  the  leaf  was  made  to  droop ;  the  opposite  edges  of  the  leaf  wen: 
then  stitched  together  so  as  to  form  a  canopy  as  before  (loc.cit.)  ;  often  it 
eats  holes  between  the  next  pair  of  side  veins,  as  in  the  figure  (81:6), 
and  then  the  lateral  rib  between  the  holes  is  also  weakened  by  gnawing. 
IW  this  peculiar  mo<Ie  of  weakening  the  leaf,  the  nest  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Pol.  comma  on  the  same  plant.  During  the  early 
part  of  this  stage,  it  feeds  still  within  the  leaf,  but  toward  the  end  it 
<levours  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  which  senes  ns  a  nest,  but  no  longer  as 
H  complete  concealment.  A  new  one  is  made  after  the  next  moult,  often 
open  more  or  less  at  both  ends  and  it  now 

Begins  with  the  eztremltr  of  the  fol<le«l  leaf,  and  eats  donnwartls  [i.  e.  towani  the 
base,  actuallj  apwards],  and.  as  it  gratlnally  consnmes  Its  hkbltatlon,  it  retreatx  back- 
waniti,  till  at  last,  bavtag,  as  it  were,  eaten  Itself  out  of  honse  and  home,  it  is  forceil 
to  abamion  its  imperfect  shelter,  and  construct  a  uew  odc.  .  .  .  Tlie  sidea  of  tin- 
larger  leaf  selected  for  its  new  habitation  are  drawn  togetlier  by  silken  threads,  s<> 
that  the  edges  of  the  leaf  raeet  closely  and  form  allglit  and  couimodionit  cavity,  which 
fiecnrel.f  sheltern  and  completely  conceals  the  Included  caterpillar.  This  in  time  Is 
eaten  like  the  firvt.  and  another  ixfonneil  in  like  manner-  (Harris.  luj.  lns.,3(l.  ed.,i9j.) 

I  have  generally  found  that  even  the  largest  caterpillars  made  their  nests 
of  a  single  leaf  (81 :  2)  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  others ;  but 
Mr.  Lintncr  on  one  occasion  found  that  *'the  greater  number  of  the  nearly 
mature  larvae  were  hidden  in  a  shelter  made  by  spinning  together  several 
of  the  leaves  at  the  tip  of  the  plant,  after  the  stalk  liad  been  partially 
eaten  throu^^i  at  a  suitable  height,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  be  readily  bent 
downward  among  the  leaves  beneath,  where  a  thicker  shelter  could  be  con- 
structed (Ent.  notes,  i :  51).  I  have  occasionally  found  similar  compound 
nests,  but  have  not  noticed  the  bending  of  the  stalk.     Mr.  E^lwards,  how- 
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ever,  records  a  similar  case  in  a  larva  observed  in  the  house.  This  is  a 
curious  instance  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillar,  of  which  Mr. 
l-Mwards  (loc.  cit.)  gives  another:  A  larva  just  past  the  first  moult 

Wan  placod  od  one  of  the  second  pftir  of  leaves  [from  the  top],  and  It  closed  tbtj 
eilges  without  biting  the  midrib,  antil  it  had  gone  one-third  the  length  of  the  leaf, 
when  It  returned  and  broke  tbe  midrib,  and  also  ate  the  two  holes  at  Its  bane.  We 
may  suppose  that  tbe  larval  mind  at  Drat  decided  that  tbe  leaf  would  come  together 
[at  tbe  edges]  without  the  rib  being  broken;  and  second,  discovered  that  this  was  a 
iiiUtake.  vherenpou  rectlflcation  wss  made.  At  all  events,  that  is  what  a  human  arch- 
itect wonld  have  done. 

The  duller  under  surface  of  the  leaf  being  brought  into  contrast  with 
the  upper  by  tbe  construction  of  the  nest,  it  is  rendered  somewhat  conepic- 
unuB  ;  and  the  drooping  habit  induced  makes  it  still  easier  to  discover  in  a 
nettle  patch. 

Generally  a  large  number  of  caterpillars  may  be  found  upon  a  single 
nettle  patch  or  even  upon  one  plant ;  but  it  is  in  no  proper  sense  gregari- 
ous, as  stated  by  Miss  Middleton  (10th  Rep.  ins.  III.,  86),  but  on  the  con- 
trary strictly  solitary,  though  instances  have  been  known  of  more  than  one 
caterpillar  in  a  nest, — undoubtedly  a  pure  accident. 

When  the  larva  is  disturbed,  as  for  instance  by  the  crawling  of  another 
caterpillar  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf,  the  lord  of  the  manor  signifies  bis 
disapproval  and  alarm  by  running  from  one  part  of  his  enclosure  to 
another,  waging  his  head  violently  so  as  to  strike  the  side  of  the  leaf  or 
some  of  the  connecting  threads  and  thus  jolt  olf  or  frighten  away  the  in- 
tnider ;  the  blows  eflfect  quite  an  appreciable  jarring  of  the  leaf. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Guild  and  to  Alessrs.  Angus,  Clapp,  Lintner, 
Saunders,  Sprague  and  Verrill  for  living  specimens  of  this  caterpillar. 

Pupation.  Tbe  caterpillar  suspends  itself  in  almost  any  place  where 
it  can  hang,  and  even  frequently  undergoes  its  transformations,  as  Bois- 
duval  long  ago  observed,  within  the  leaves  that  have  served  it  for  shelter. 
This  was  doubted  by  Mr.  Edwards  as  he  had  never  met  with  such  a  case, 
but  his  objections  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  on  receipt  of  specimens 
from  Mr.  P.  Laurent,  who  in  a  short  time  had  found  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  chrysalids  in  such  cases,  the  condition  of  which 
was  such  that  it  was  evident  that  the  caterpillars  had  taken  their  last  meal 
from  the  leaf  which  served  this  double  purpose.  Nevertheless  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  more  substantial  supports  being  sought.  Nor,  on  the 
plant,  does  it  always  change  within  its  final  larval  nest,  but  sometimes 
forms  from  a  single  leaf  a  hood,  like  that  made  by  the  larva  of  Pol. 
comma,  but  without  biting  any  part  of  the  leaf,  midrib  or  stalk,  merely 
fastening  beneath  the  midrib  the  opposite  edges  of  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
spinning  a  web  within  and  hanging  itself  within  the  open  enclosure.  When 
it  has  suspended  itself  in  prepara^on  for  its  change  to  chrysalis,  the  body 
of  the  caterpillw  is  curved  upward  so  as  to  bring  the  jaws  and  all  the 
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itb  the  second  (mut  of  prolegs.  The  chrysalis  stage  gen- 
it  ten  days. 

Both  in  Europe  and  New  England  there  are  two  hrood^ 
tlhough  aomc  of  the  chrysalids  of  the  later  hrood  do  not 
mates  until  spring,  when  the  hibernating  butterflies  and 
nring  pupae  mingle  on  the  wing  and  deposit  their  eggs,  so 
multaneouely.  The  wintering  imago  is  one  of  the  last  of 
terflies  to  make  ila  appearance  in  spring,  being  seldom 
beginning  of  the  second  week  in  May  (though  Mr.  Grote 

them  in  February  on  Staten  Island)  ;  and  since  indirid- 
rom  wintering  chrysalids  often  appear  by  the  last  week  in 
,  always  as  soon  a«  the  first  week  in  June,  though  still 
the  middle  of  the  month,  battered  and  brilliant  specimens 
irood  of  chrysalids  may  be  seen  flying  in  company.  Both 
isil  their  eggs  at  the  same  time,  and  the  larvae  may  be 
I  stages  of  development  through  nearly  the  whole  of  June 
f  of  July  ;  the  chrysalids  hang  for  about  ten  days  *  and 
ppear  by  the  first  days  of  July  and  continue  to  emerge 
lis  throughout  the  month ;  the  eggs  arc  laid  at  once  and 
f  caterpillars  iiuty  be  found  between  the  middle  (or  even 
the  first  week)  of  July  and  the  last  of  August;  the 
ir  the  very  last  of  August  and  early  in  September,  and  fly 
month  and  even  lat£r,  though  in  gradually  diminishing 
are  among  the  last  of  our  hibernating  butterflies  to  seek 
rters,  and,  as  stated  above,  some  of  the  chrysalids  of  thix 
o  not  disclose  the  butterfly  before  the  ensuing  spring, 
lainton  tells  uie  that  in  England  atalanta  delays  its  hiber- 
irly  December,  and  <loes  not  make  its  appearance  again 
:h  is  as  in  New  England ;  while  on  the  northern  shores  of 
an  it  never  hibernates,  properly  speaking,  as  the  cold  is 
}ugh  in  the  winter  months  to  induce  it  to  do  so. 
em  states  there  is  undoubtedly  some  variation  from  this 
e  the  butterfly  is  at  least  triple-broode«l.  Mr.  Edwards 
!St  Virginia  "there  are  three  broods  of  the  larvae,  the 

early  June,  the  second  in  July  and  early  August,  the  third 
;r."  (loc.  cit.)  According  to  Dr.  Chapman's  observations 
a,  Fla.,  the  wintering  chrysalids  disclose  their  butter- 
end  of  April,  and  the  last  brood  of  the  season  appears 
)er,  between  which  months  there  is  certainly  time  for  even 
lan  two.  Further  south  still,  pretty  fresh  specimens, 
Uy  have  wintered,  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer  at  Indian 
of  March.  In  these  warmer  latitudes,  as  in  southern 
a  ot  this  broQ^  In  Europe  that  It  bangs  tOr  about  thrfr  vr«eb. 
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France,  this  butterfly,  loth  to  hibernate,  flies  the  winter  through.  In  New- 
titundland,  to  judge  from  Goase's  observations,  there  is  probably  but  a 
fingle  brood. 

Ac«ordiiig  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Jefferys  (Entoiu.,  xvii :  163),  in  Kansas  the 
butterfly  is  most  abundant  in  the  spring  and  rarely  seen  in  autumn.  Tills 
would  indicate  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  wintering  chrysalids.  In  En^- 
Iftnd  Mr.  O.  I).  Smith  bad  one  chrysalis  disclose  the  imago  in  his  breed- 
ing cage  as  late  as  November  9th  (Ibid.,  xvii :  17). 

The  longevity  of  the  butterfly  is  so  great  that  specimens  may  be  set-n 
the  whole  season,  and  in  warmer  countnee  the  whole  year,  through  ;  Meyer 
Dur  says  tliia  is  occasioned  through  unequal  development  of  the  larvae, 
but  the  species  does  not  seem  to  me  to  difler  in  this  respect  from  many 
others.  The  hibernating  butterflies  pass  the  winter  in  crevices  of  rocks, 
in  hollow  trees  and  under  house  roofs.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Hayhurst  of 
Missouri,  published  by  Mr.  Kdwards,  states  that  "during  last  winter,  in 
February,  a  tree  was  felled  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  on  which  I  was  at 
work.  As  it  fell  it  split  open  and  was  found  to  be  hollow.  The  cavity 
was  partly  filled  with  dirt  and  hickory-nut  shells,  but  among  the  stuifthat 
fell  out  were  some  twenty  butterflies,  mostly  Vauessas  .  .  .  antiopa  and  ata- 
lanta."  Mr.  A.  R.  Grote  also  once  found  three  or  four  specimens  hang- 
ing to  the  rough  rafter  of  a  garret  on  Staten  Island,  and  perfectly  terpid. 

This  butterfly  is  another  of  those  which  are  very  irregular  in  their 
abundance  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  exceptionally  subject,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  the  attacks  of  parasites. 

Newman  states  that  in  England  the  butterfly  has  been  detected  wander- 
ing about  in  the  night,  and  that  he  has  repeatedly  taken  it  at  the  sugar 
prepared  for  \octuae ;  it  has  been  observed  about  the  electric  light  in  this 
country  by  Jlr.  H.  Edwards. 

Flight  and  atUtndM.  The  flight  of  this  brilliant  butterfly  is  vigorous, 
quick  and  nervous.  Mr.  Thos.  Hill  describes  ita  laction  as  seen  by  him 
one  hot  season  in  England  (Entom.,  xviii :  73).  "  I  saw  it,"  he  says, 
"  skimming  over  the  teps  of  the  oak  trees.  .  .  .  They  darted  through  the 
air  with  a  rapid  motion,  high  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  then  dart- 
ing suddenly  down  to  the  clover  flowers  in  the  field  below,  they  rested  for 
a  moment  and  then  took  another  Bight  over  the  tops  of  the  trees." 

When  resting  on  the  ground  after  flight  it ' '  often  alternately  expands 
and  closes  its  beautiful  black  and  scarlet  wings"  (Gosse).  When  set- 
tled upon  the  ground,  the  wings  are  usually  extended  horizontally, 
the  costal  edge  of  the  fore  wings  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  while  their  inner  margin  reaches  the  middle  of  the  lower  sub- 
costal interspace  of  the  bind  wings.  They  often  elevate  the  costal  edge 
of  the  fore  wings  slightly  while  the  hind  wings  remain  stationary,  and 
then  the  inner  margin  is  pushed  backward  over  another  interspace.     The 
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iinteima«  are  straight,  raiseO  slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  budy  and 
spread  at  about  a  right  angle.  When  alaruietl  the  winge  arc  closed  back 
to  back  with  a  sudden  start.  When  resting  upon  flowers  or  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  the  wings  are  generally  held  at  or  very  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  Wlien  at  rest  for  the  night,  the  fore  wings  are  as  nearly  hid- 
den between  the  closed  hind  wings  as  \b  possible,  the  cosul  edge  of  the 
former  eraei^ng  between  the  tips  of  the  costal  and  upper  branch  of  the 
subcostal  nervure  of  the  latter ;  the  antennae  rest  against  the  costal  edges 
of  the  hind  wings,  their  tipsdivei^ng  very  slightly. 

ParaaitMi.  Not  only  does  a  little  Trichogranuna,  T.  luinutissimum,  in- 
fest the  eggs  of  this  butterfly,  discovering  tlieni  during  their  brief  life,  and 
einer^ng  about  a  fortnight  after  the  time  for  the  caterpillar  to  hatch,  but  the 
caterpillar  is  sorely  beset.  First  there  is  a  species  of  Apanteles,  A.  cdward- 
sii,  which  must  sting  the  caterpillar  before  it  has  completed  its  very  first 
nest,  as  Mr.  Edwards  su^ests.  Any  one  that  will  watch  a  newly  hatched 
larva  will  observe  its  restlessness  until  its  nest  is  made ;  Mr.  Enierton  had 
exceptional  difficulty  on  this  account  in  making  a  drawing  of  it,  though 
many  larvae  are  impatient  at  this  stage.  At  any  rate  one  may  often  find  the 
pure  white  or  silvery-gray  cocoon  of  this  insect  resting  beside  the  larval 
skin  in  the  nest  of  the  defunct  caterpillar,  and  will  fin<l  the  latter  is  never 
beyond  the  second  stage  and  that  one  parasite  has  been  enough  to  kill 
him.  Apparently  these  parasites  sometimes  winter  in  the  cocoon.  Mr. 
Edwards  (I.  c.)  gives  some  account  of  the  action  of  the  species,  and  found 
it  held  in  check  by  a  species  of  Tetrastichus,  T.  modestus. 

But  although  in  this  case  a  single  worm  is  enough  to  destroy  one  cater- 
pillar, far  worse  havoc  is  made  among  the  nettle  feeders  at  a  later  stage  by 
another  species  of  Apanteles,  A.  atalantae.  It  is  often  difficult  to  procure 
a  single  butterfly  from  a  large  number  of  larvae  taken  in  the  open  air ;  they 
arecrammed  full  of  these  parasitic  enemies,  which  suddenly  emerge  t<^ther 
through  the  skin  of  their  victims  when  full  grown,  and  spin  their  pure  white 
cocoons  beside  the  now  collapsed  prey.  I  first  observed  them  when  from 
some  caterpillars  of  atalanta  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders  of  Ontario  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Whitney  of  New  Hampshire  (subsequently  raised  in  numbers 
by  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague  and  myself)  some  pale,  dirty  yellow,  cylindrical 
worms,  3  mm.  long  and  .75  mm.  broad,  forced  their  wny  indifferently 
from  the  back,  sides  or  under  surfitce  of  the  caterpillar,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  make  cocoons  for  themselvesonthenearest  spot,  the  caterpillar  itself, 
and  thesurface  on  which  it  was  resting.  As  the  grubs  which  inhabit  a  single 
caterpillar  penetrate  its  integument  for  their  change  at  nearly  the  same  time 
and  in  close  proximity,  their  united  efforts  form  a  network  of  pure  white 
floss  in  which  the  cocoons  (88;  13)  are  enclosed.  Generally  the  mass  of 
cocooiu  is  double,  one-half  on  each  side  of  the  caterpillar,  which  seldom 
stirs  fromits  position  and  never  far  aft«r  the  emergence  of  its  foes,  although 
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lite  nmy  nut  becinne  extinct  fur  eeteral  daya.  At  utiicr  times  Troiii  Hotnc 
inoveineut  of  the  caterpillar  they  become  merged  iutu  one  mass.  One  eiidi 
cluetcr  was  formed  of  regular  layers  of  cocoons  piled  like  so  many  logs  u[><>n 
one  another,  with  no  loss  of  space  between  tlieni,  so  that  they  were  coni|>act 
and  unyielding,  the  ends  of  the  cocoons  or  sides  of  the  massi  and  espit-- 
ially  one  side,  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  loose,  flocculent  matter,  together 
forming  a  well-rounded,  8hurtM>val  mass,  11  mm.  long,  7  mm.  broad  and 
i  mm.  high,  the  breadth  being  the  direction  of  any  one  cocoon  ;  without 
the  flocculent  matter  it  would  have  been  but  5  mm.  broad.  The  cocooih 
are  made  of  thicker  or  more  compacted  silk  than  the  rest,  and  all  parts  but 
the  extremity  n-lierc  the  head  of  the  future  pupa  is  to  lie  arc  complctetl 
firet,  and  then  this  end  is  sealed  up  with  a  thin,  nearly  flat  covering,  easy 
or  the  jaws  of  the  imago  to  sever.  The  cocoons  are  cylindrical,  of  uniform 
size,  8  mm.  long  and  .^5  mm.  broad,  and  are  not  so  thick  as  not  to  ehow 
tbe  dusky  color  of  the  enclosed  pupa.  Even  in  the  very  regular  mass  I 
have  deseril>ed.  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  cocoons  were  not  all  placed 
in  the  same  way,  but  directed  indifferently  toward  either  side.  In  the 
different  instances  in  which  I  counte<l  them,  the  cocoons  from  a  single 
caterpillar  varie<l  from  twenty -six  to  thirty-nine  in  number. 

The  grubs  emerge  from  the  caterpillars  in  the  early  part  of  June  and 
appear  as  winged  insects  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  A  second  Itrood 
emerges  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  n  third,  which  a]){)ears  in  Septemlwr, 
remains  in  the  cocoon  all  winter. 

In  emerging  from  the  cocoon,  the  little  hypmenopteron,  Apanteles  ata- 
lantac,  cuts  away  the  thin  circular  lid  and  pushes  it  upward,  where  it 
remains  entangled  in  the  threads  of  the  flocculent  mass.  The  males  arc 
the  least  abundant ;  in  one  instance  I  obtained  seven  males  and  twentv- 
two  females ;  in  another  six  males  and  twenty-nine  females.  The  mak-s 
make  their  appearance  first,  although  the  whole  community  emerges  within 
an  hour's  time,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a  straggler  who  may  lie 
detained  a  day  or  more.  Tlie  moment  they  have  cut  their  way  out  tliey 
race  about  with  widely  outstretched  jaws,  their  antennae  trembling 
vigorously. 

To  see  the  o{>eration  of  this  little  parasite  I  placed  some  females  twu 
days  old  under  a  glass  with  caterpillars  of  atalanta,  some  fully  grown  and 
others  al>out  half  as  long.  The  parasites  were  put  in  first  and  the  cater- 
pillars introduced  afterwards.  There  was  no  change  in  the  action  of  the 
parasites  at  this  time,  no  recognition  of  the  presence  of  their  victims, 
although  both  before  and  afterwards  they  were  in  constant  motion,  evi- 
dently in  search  of  prey.  In  their  blind  wanderings,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  bit  of  web  made  by  a  larva  of  atalanta  in  the  angle  of  a  nettle 
leaf  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  penetrate  it,  they  at  once  went  rigorously 
at  work  to  bite  their  way  through,  as  if  confident  that  the  object  of  their 
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Tliey  did  not  seeiii  to  be  aided  nt  all  by  sight,  for 
aecidentally  into  the  caterpillars  when  they  were  in 
i  aside  as  soon  aa  their  antennae  came  into  contact, 
lars  were  not  stung ;  indeed  there  wae  scarcely  space 
o  allow  the  parasites  room  to  bring  their  short  oviposi- 
rith  the  skin ;  but  the  larger  ones  were  repeatedly 
ig  these  there  was  a  moment's  i>ausc,  then  the  parasite 
were,  upon  the  side  of  the  caterpillar,  flirted  its  wings 
in  an  instant's  time,  and  then  ran  olF  and  about  as 
to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  caterpillar  was  in 
Vhen  the  caterpillar  felt  the  sting  he  started  and  then 
y.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  the  parasites  became  per- 
liough  they  had  stung  the  caterpillars  but  a  few  times, 
exhausted  their  momentary  supply  of  eggs. 
,  another  hyraenopterous  parasite  in  Microgaster  cari- 
li  often  crowds  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  full  of  worms, 
eut  it  endeavors  to  procure  for  itself;  and  still  another, 
us,  the  coal-black  chrysalids  of  which  one  may  some- 
number  of  twenty  or  more,  standing  erect  on  their 
the  corpse  they  have  destroyed,  like  black  tomb-stones 
ost  melancholy  sj>cctacle  on  opening  a  nest  to  get  the 

not  enough,  a  dipterous  foe  ravages  what  the  Hymen- 
the  person  of  Exorista  liitilis  (89:  10).  Mr.  P.  S. 
*  have  raised  large  numbers  of  this  parasite.  They 
'  and  emerge  as  maggots  either  from  it  when  fully 
erally  from  the  chrysalis,  during  the  first  seven  days 
Chrysalids  containing  these  flies  may  generally  be 
>ale  ashen  bloom «  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  The 
ance  to  pupae  and  become  w-inged  in  less  than  a  fort- 
unples  I  have  seen,  about  the  first  of  August.  I  do 
lung  a  stage  the  caterpillars  are  stung,  but  I  have  had 
ireeding  cage  for  a  fortnight  which  must  have  been 
:  which  showed  no  signs  of  any  affection  until  after  the 
hrysalis.  Usually  one  but  sometimes  two  dipterous 
single  specimen  of  atalanta.  In  escaping  from  the 
uterior  joints  are  forced  oA*  as  a  sort  of  lid,  not  whole 
'  equal  halves,  each  the  quarter  of  the  periphery  of  a 

:r8  of  Microgaster  deprimator  Spin.,  emerged  early  in 
lerpillars  of  the  butterfly  I  was  raising,  and  became 
twelve  days ;  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  them  were 
lock  has  called   my  attention   to   the   statement   that 
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PtcmiiiuliiH  jfupaniiii  aUo  atlac-ks  atalantii  in  £uru[>c  (Natiiralidt,  l!J8(>, 
ilS),  unil  Bigncll  gives  a  list  of  four  Hymenoptera  :  an  Amblytelce,  n 
Liinncria  and  aecconil  Micrognetcr  (M.  siibcoiiijiletutt)  known  as  panutitcs 
in  England,  bcsidiie  Mcsuclionitt,  a  hyperparasiw  on  Microgastcr  (Buck- 
ler, Larvae  Brit,  Butt.,  200),  and  a  liyperparaeite  Ileraitelee  ;  and  as  will 
lie  Hcen  Ity  the  list  in  Mr.  HowaitVs  chapter  on  pameitee,  a  Hoplismcniiri 
and  an  Apaiitelee  can  \>c  added  to  the  list  of  parasites  in  the  Old  World  ; 
while  among  the  Diptem  pameitic  on  this  caterjiillar  in  Europe  Dr.  Willis- 
ton  tells  me  are  found  a  Phoroccra,  a  Maacicera  and  a  Voria. 

DetldoTttta.  Wc  are  welt  aetjuainted  with  tlic  history  of  this  butterfly, 
so  common  on  two  continents  ;  yet  we  need  further  details  to  mark  the 
liroods  with  greater  precision,  and  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  stalv- 
luents  of  the  duration  of  the  chrysalis  state  ;  perhaps  this  differs  witli  the 
soasun  of  the  year.  Wc  ought  to  know  at  about  what  latitudes  the 
annual  broods  incrcHsc  in  number.  Large  numbers  of  the  last  brood  of 
caterpillars  should  !>c  raised,  under  the  most  natural  conditions  poHsihlc, 
to  see  how  large  a  pro|Kirtion  of  the  chrysalids  hibernate. 

LIST  OF  ILU'STJiATWys.-VAyESfiA  ATALAyTA. 

<.VHer,(f,  81 :  2.    X. .,1  of  hnlt grow ii lal.Ti.ilUr. 
l'K'20,  QK''-    l>letniiiithiii  inXurtli  Aun^rli-n.  «.    Bdm  ot  e  ncUle  lent  dh  liltteii  U> 

88;  U-    MIcroxnslFrcnriuntn,  H  iianinlle.  turiua  iicnl. 

13.    Cocooiuot  .\|>niitplFHiitalaiiliie,  ii  80:  614-).  IkTiitnliipiN-iiiliijcvBUt  (ttiwi>l-t. 
pnrieltf.  Chrpt<itU. 

39:  1".    Kjior1"tn  fiitilic, «  iliiiKroiii' imra-      ('I,  83,  Mg.M.    Slile  view  In  uiitllitc. 
■l'*--  S3.    l>or<wl  view  ill  outline. 

A-;,;,.  to.    (iLlevlcw. 

I'l.lW.  Il«.i!4.    t'oloml.  laiaifn. 

ValerpiHfir.  I'l.  i,  ttjf.6.    Female,  liolli  xiirtneet. 

rl.  7li.  Hk-  10-    Onterplllar  nt  l-irtb.  12 : 6.    BotL  HurfHve!'. 

74:  RS.    Mature  cnrrn'l  11b r.  »3:3tl.SBH.    Mule  nlxloiniiinl  B|>|>eiiila^«. 

T8:.'ie.MI.    Front  vlrnx  of  hcfl'l    lu  Hrxl  6t:Sa.    Papll  In  of  tongue. 

nnil  llnli  ntn^K.  nT.    Protliornrlc  IoImii  anil  iiatoKla. 

CROL'F  II  (NeopyrameU). 

Urigliter  cuIod*  ot  tlie  upper  niirface  uf  tlie  wlugs  of  the  liuajfu  uot  clustered  \Mt> 
A  lisnil,  lint  broken  Into  patcheei  coverlDg  ft  broati  belt.  Under  surface  of  hind  w1uk» 
with  larger  or  Muatler  ocellate  spots',  often  very  perfect,  in  k  submarglnsl  seriei^ 
llnok  of  upper  oTga.n  nXngXe  at  tip.  CUsp!«  nearly  e<iual  tlirongliont,  larger  tlian  In  the 
previous  section,  and  the  hinder  etlge  n  little  angnlated  In  tlie  middle:  cecondary 
-c  1ougUn<llnal. 
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VANESSA  HUHTERA.— Tb«  painted  b«anty. 


J'apUiif  AHHtera  I''abr..  SyH.  entom.,  499 
(1TT5) ;— rauE..  I>rur>'  Abblld..a»40,  pi.  5,  dg. 
11  (ITtft);— Hrrlixt.  Xalurefxt.  ins.  tchiuett.. 
vM:  163-166.  pi.  ITS.  «g>.  S-6;  p).  179,  fi)^.  l-» 
OTM)  ;-Su>llh-AI>l>.,  Lep.  inn.  G».,  I  rlT-lS.  pi. 
9  {1797);— Al.l>..  I»r«w.  Iiih.  0».  Brit.  niUB.,  v) : 
S9.  fi(n'.t8-gn;  xvl:81,  Wb.lon. 

t'ai(««*aAi(n(eraUey.,Ilnl>D.,SMiiinl.<'xol. 
M-hiiiett..  Ill:  L»p.  I,  Pap.  I,  Nymph,  rt, 
llanudr.  A,  dec.  I,  lig».  1-1  (1B26?) ;— Boiix].- 
LrC..  Up.  Am«r.  wpt..  1»)-]H1.  pi.  18,  Dgs.  M 
(1833). 

VgiUhin  huHttra  Uurr..  illulic.  Kep.,  TiUn 
(18»3):  Ins.  iiij.  VF);.,  3d  ed..  a03-2»3,  lig.  119 
(ItWd);— Kirl>..  Faun.  bvr.  amer..  iv:  286-397 
(ISBT);— AVeHtw..I>niry  Exot.eiitom.,l:10-11. 
pi.  5.  flpi,  1.  1  <183T);  — HumpLr.-W(*tn,. 
Brit.  Iiutt..  3d  ed.,  ST.  pi.  li.  &g».  5-0  (1850). 

P^mnielg  hniilera  Duubl.-HewlU.,  (ien. 
dium.  1^)1..  hane  (KWt) :~Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 
N.  AiiMT.,  Ml (I8<H) :— .•'uillld..  Intl.  nil,,  i :l(lft- 


106  (IKiO);  -Frencb.  Itep.  hi:..  III.,  vii ;  |.'>:l 
(1M78)  iBuU.ewt.  U.S..  199-200(1886)  ;~Mtddl.. 
Bep.  InH.  III.,  \:HG(IHSI)l— (M-  ibkl..  153. 
(1881):  Feru..  Bull.  Me.,  61  (1884);-Hiiyn., 
Butt.  X.  K.,  19,  pi.  3.  HgK.  21 .  SlH  (1886). 
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On  the  roek,  Ibcy  Ki-or<'b 
Like  ■  drop  of  lire 
From  a  brandhheil  torrh. 
Fell  two  red  tmis  of  a  buCterdy 
Xo  turf.  DO  roek,  io  their  uvly  * 
See,  womlerftil  blue  and  r«i. 

B  RO  w  N  iNn  .—Dra  mat\ 


'tend. 


Imago  (2;  2.  :1:  12:9)-  IIcwl  covered  wUli  dark  vlnous  or  iiiouac-colored  Imir^. 
rolnglMl.  especially  toward  the  rear  ftnd  down  that  portion  of  the  front  which  i»  con- 
cealed by  the  palpi,  with  ft  few  delicate,  pale  lialrs ;  hinder  edge  of  tlie  eye  broadly 
bordered  with  white  scales,  narrowing  above  and  backed  by  dark  green,  metallic 
scales.  Psipl  white,  tlie  upper  snrface  and  the  uppermost  edges  of  the  sides  dark 
brown,  the  long  halra  of  the  sides  blackish,  those  of  the  upper  surface  tinged  with 
reddish.  Vuder  surface  of  antennae  brownish  Inteoiis.  the  remainder  blackish  brown 
with  scattered,  whitish  scales,  most  abundaot  on  the  aides  and  especially  on  the  outer 
aide:  clnb  pale  orange  luteoiL'<,  tlie  basal  two-third!<  covered  above  with  blackish 
brown  scales. 

Prothorax  covered  with  balrs,  colored  like  those  of  the  top  of  the  hea<l.  Thorax 
covered  above  with  dark  metallic  greeu  scalex.  concealed  by  olivaceous  brown  and 
golden  hairs;  pat^a  slightly  reddish  browuwith  a  few  scattered,  pale  hairs;  beneath 
coveretl  with  grayish  white  hairs  which  are  often  reddish  brown  at  base.  Fore  tibiae 
dark  brown  in  front,  broadly  bordered  with  long,  whitish  hairs.  Hind  femora  covered 
with  dirty,  silvery  white  scales,  excepting  the  middle  of  the  apical  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  middle  pair  and  along  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hind  pair,  where  they  are  mulberry  brown.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  dirty  wbite,  specked  with 
pale  brown,  the  nnder  surface  of  the  latter  dark  yellowMi  brown :  spurs  testaceous, 
spines  black:   claws  reddish  brown,  darkest  at  tip. 

Outer  border  of  fore  vnngi  (38: 12)  strongly  sinuate,  the  upper  portion  broadly 
rounded,  its  lower  angle  well  rounded,  the  lower  portion  considerably  bowed. 
Third  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  at  about  one-third,  and  the  fourth  at  a  little 
less  than  three-flfths  the  distance  from  tlie  origin  of  the  second  to  the  outer  border. 
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Color  above  fiiUifliious  bl&ck  with  a.^iUgUt  piirpllHli  tliige.  ttie  iiiTviiles  bl&ck,  the 
baKEl  tw»-l1fth:«  of  the  coHtal  luftrglu.  the  basal  two-Hfthg  of  the  evil  and  a  correapond- 
Inic  portion  of  the  base  of  the  wtiig  beneath  the  ineUtan  iiervure  lieavlly  lleckeil  with 
gi'ceiilnh  golden  Hcales;  tlie  remainder  of  the  cell  and  the  rest  of  the  wing  beueath  the 
median  nerviire,  escepting  the  apical  half  or  more  of  tlie  upper  median  Interspace,  and 
the  outer  margin  of  the  other  Inter^pacefl  to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inter- 
space's width,  golden  orange,  deepest  in  tint  In  the  nelghboriiood  of  the  black.  It  Is. 
however,  infringed  upon  by  a  number  of  Irregular  blotches,  viz..  in  the  cell  a  moiler- 
atelj  broad,  transverse,  i|nndrate  spot,  usnalljr  rounded  below,  depending  from  the 
snbcostal  nervure,  crossing  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cell  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
two-thirds  of  the  same,  barely  separated  exteriorly  from  a  subtrlangular  elongated 
spot,  which  extends  npivard  nearly  or  quite  across  the  whole  of  the  cell  from  the 
median  nerrure;  just  beyond  the  baital  flecking  in  the  upper  lialf  of  the  cell  is  a  rolnute 
black  spot  free  from  orange  scales,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell  Is  narrowly  edged 
with  black ;  an  Irregular,  slender,  widening  stripe  crosses  the  outer  portion  of  the 
orange  Held;  In  the  upper  median  interspace  It  Is  a  slenderline.  situated  just  wiicre  the 
interspace  begins  to  narrow;  below  it  is  broader  and  widens  a  little  at  the  uervnres. 
crossing  the  lower  median  Interspace  at  right  angles.  removc<l  a  tittle  Inward  from  a 
direct  continnation  of  the  previous  part  of  the  belt,  and  the  me<llo-submedlan  as  a 
curved  or  bent  stripe.  Its  lower  part  further  removeil  from  tlie  baae  of  the  wing  than 
its  upper,  and  its  upper  extremity  removed  a  little  outward  from  direct  continuity  with 
the  preceding  portion ;  besides  these  there  Is  only  the  base  of  the  lower  snbmedlan 
Interspace,  which  Is  black  as  far  as  the  secoinl  divarication  of  the  nervure;  and  the 
medio-snbmedlau  Interspace  Jnst  below  the  llrst  divarication  of  tlie  median,  where  the 
flecked  portion  of  the  base  of  the  wing  Is  edged  with  a  narrower  or  wider  baud  of 
black.  A  very  little  beyond  the  cell,  In  the  snbcosto-niedlan  Interspace,  there  sometimes 
occurs  a  usually  slender,  sometimes  broad  triangle,  <lirectcd  upwani  from  the  median 
uervnre,  of  pale  orange,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell 
bordered  exteriorly  and  interiorly  with  black.  Crossing  the  upper  portion  of  the  wing, 
or  a  little  more  tlian  one-third  the  db<tauce  from  the  tip  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  border. 
Is  a  transverse  band  of  white  (J)  or  orange,  generally  pale  next  the  costal  margin  ($). 
Its  Interior  border  well  defined,  nearly  straight,  a  little  concave,  reaching  from  the 
costal  border,  or  close  to  it,  to  the  median  nervure,  the  exterior  bonier  not  so  distinct. 
more  curved,  ao  that  the  band,  otherwise  nearly  uniform  throughout,  tapers  to  a 
point  below;  nearer  the  outer  margin  than  the  band  Is  a  series  of  irregular  white  spots, 
the  upper  two  close  to  the  margin,  confluent,  together  sublunate,  bordered  exteriorly 
with  deeper  black;  the  next  two,  in  the  lower  subcostal  Interspaces,  roundish,  the 
lower  one  half  the  slse  of  the  upper,  distant  from  the  outer  margin  by  the  width  of 
tivo  Interspaces,  bordered  interiorly  with  deeper  black;  the  Hfth  roundish  or  acorn- 
shaped,  largest,  crossing  the  whole  of  the  subcosto-medlau  Interspace,  as  far  from  the 
excised  margin  as  the  previous ;  there  Is  also  a  sixth  minute,  roundish  spot,  sometimes 
obsolete.  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  orange  Held  of  the  lower  median  Interspace. 
Distant  from  the  outer  margin  by  the  width  of  an  Interspace  on  the  upper  Iialf  of  the 
wing,  and  of  half  an  Interspace  on  the  lower  half,  Is  an  Interrupted  series  of  scarcely 
curved,  inward  opening  iunules,  of  pale  lavender  scales  above  the  lowest  subcostal 
nervule,  of  pale  mingled  with  brownish  scales  on  the  next  two  interspaces  and  of  ob- 
scure fuscous  below ;  the  extreme  margin  la  edged  witli  black  and  followed  by  a  few 
scales  similar  to  those  of  the  subinarginal  lunulus  and  most  distinct  above.  Fringe 
blackish,  darkest  exteriorly,  mingled  with  or  Interrapted  by  silvery  white  in  the  middle 
of  the  Interspaces,  especially  the  median  ones.  Uuter  border  of  hiiut  King*  pretty 
strongly  rounded,  the  middle  half  to  a  less  extent,  distinctly  but  not  conspicuously. 
Precostal  nervure  scarcely  forked  at  the  tip.  Color  golden  orange  more  or  less 
fiiintly  beclouded  with  fuscous,  principally  owing  to  the  diaphanous  nature  of  the 
wing ;  veins  of  the  same  color,  flecked  In  outer  fonrtli  of  the  wing  with  hlackUh ;  at 
the  base  largely  begrimed  by  an  admixture  of  blackish  scales,  the  Inner  margin  griseous; 
edgeof  outer  margin  bordered  with  black,  as  in  the  fore  wings;  a  subinar- 
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glual  lilack  Knc  cfosmh  tlie  wUule  wiug  at  leas  thao  half  an  loterapace'ti  distance  from 
tUe  outer  border;  II  broadeiiH  Into  spots  at  the  nervnres,  which  at  the  Hame  point  are 
coiinecte<l  with  Rlmllar  spots  at  the  border;  this  In  conaplcuouK  onlf  In  the  middle  of 
the  ivlap:  below  aad  especially  above,  the  whole  oater  marglii  In  obscure  dark  ftifCOiDt, 
with  this  thread  of  black  passing  throngti  it;  this  blaek  line  la  followed  Interiorly,  at 
lea^it  III  the  middle  half  of  the  wing,  by  narrow,  orange  liiniiles  opening  Inward,  and 
these  by  a  transverse  band  of  similar,  slightly  larger,  connected,  black  Innnles,  iross- 
iDg  the  whole  wing,  containing,  In  the  medlo-submedUn  liit«repace.  In  Its  outer  half,  a 
transverse  streak  of  pale  bluish  atomn.  and  In  the  costo-subcostal  lntera|uice.  extend- 
ing broadly  toward  the  hsae,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervnle  and 
here  curving  around  to  form  an  obscure.  sDmetimei^  almost  obsolete,  transverse,  cloudy 
fuHCouH  streak  (developed  to  excess  In  the  specimen  from  which  onr  llluHtratlon  of  the 
male  was  taken),  which  cnwaes  to  the  lower  median  nervnle  again,  snbparallel  to  the 
outer  border  but  bent  a  little  ontwani  In  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  within  tbe  space  tbns  en- 
closed and  distant  from  the  outer  marglD  by  abont  the  width  of  two  Interspaces  Is  a 
series  of  five  ronad  black  spots  of  varying  sIm.  the  first  In  the  upper  Nubcostal  Inter- 
space, sometimes  obsolete,  the  second  largest,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  inter- 
space, the  nfth.  In  tbe  lower  median  Interspace,  scarcely||yaaller,  the  third  and  fonrtli 
nearly  equal  and  ordinarily  not  a  quarter  the  size  of  the  larger  ones,  the  second  and 
fifth  with  pale  bluish  pnplls,  the  whole  sometimes  merged  Into  a  connected  band  In 
which  tbe  clrcnlar  character  of  the  spots  Is  neariy  lost.  Fringe  silvery  white  In  the 
Interspaces,  blackish  at  the  nervure  tips,  either  predominating. 

Beneath :  the  portion  of  the  fmt  wing$  occupied  by  orange  varies  from  pale  pink 
to  salmon  color  aud  Is  traversed  by  the  same  bant  and  stripes  w  above ;  in  the  cell 
Its  exterior  aud  upper  Uniltti  are  more  or  less  broadly  margined  with  white,  but  otlier- 
wlse  it  covers  the  same  field  as  above.  The  basal  two-fifths  of  the  costal  border  Is 
white,  the  space  between  the  nervnles  crttssed  by  numerous  slender  streaks  of  black 
scales,  mingled  with  many  colored  scales  of  all  hues,  the  stripes  occupying  tbe  larger 
part  of  the  space;  the  base  of  the  cell  Is  occupied  by  a  garnet  red  spot  in  a  grayish 
nacreoas  field,  bordered  exteriorly  with  whitish  and  followed  by  a  black  bar  In  which 
many  reddish  scales  are  mingled;  base  of  the  medio-sobmedian  Interspace  pate  dull 
purplish,  followed  by  white  and  black  bands  as  In  the  cell,  bnt  by  mnch  broader  ones. 
The  triangular  transverse  band  depending  from  the  costal  border  of  the  npper  surface 
beyond  tlie  cell  Is  present  below  as  a  similar  white  band,  and  the  space  between  It  and 
tbe  cell,  above  the  median  nervure.  Is  traversed  near  the  middle  by  a  slender  streak  of 
whitish  scales,  terminating  below  fn  a  small,  ptukisb  triangle;  next  the  exterior  mar- 
gin of  this  field  It  Is  also  traversed  by  a  slender  thread  of  white,  a  pale  contlnnatlon  of 
the  black  transverse  band  which  traverses  the  roseate  patch  below,  and  tbe  veins  cross- 
ing the  field  are  whitish  Instead  of  brown  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  wing.  Beyond 
the  triangnlar  white  band,  tbe  wing  is  mainly  fuliginous  with  an  olivaceous  tinge. 
The  white  spots  of  the  upper  surface  are  completely  changed  In  character  and  the 
upper  four  are  Immediately  followed  interiorly  by  a  mmlerately  broad,  partially 
obscure,  white  band;  the  upper  spot  Is  black,  acom-shsped.  itx  base  or  Interior 
edge  flecked  tightly  with  bright  blue  atoms,  the  other  side  edged  with  a  deep,  slender 
lunnle  of  greenish  yellow,  edged  with  dark  olivaceous;  the  second,  of  similar  shape. 
Is  dark,  garnet  red,  sitnated  in  a  dark  olivaceous  Held  and  bordered  Interiorly  like 
the  first,  mlngleitwlth  a  few  black  scales;  the  third  is  similar  to  that  of  the  npper 
surface,  and  white  In  adarkolivaceou:*  field,  bnt  follower)  Interiorly  by  a  curved  lunule 
of  bright  blue  scales,  which  is  succeeded  at  a  little  distance  and  bordering  the  whitish 
band,  by  a  curved,  transverse,  slender  .black  line,  edged  exteriorly,  on  its  concave  sur- 
face with  greenish  yellow;  the  fourth  Is  a  pretty  large,  olwcare,  partially  obsolete,  vel- 
vety black  spot,  having  exteriorly  a  point  of  white  audits  npper  outer  half  mnch 
fiecked  with  mingled  metallic  green,  bine  and  olivaceous  scales,  snrrounded  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  slender  black  ring,  edged  inside  with  greenish  yellow  and  barely  con- 
t^ned  within  the  lateral  limits  of  the  interspace;  the  flfth  Is  similar  to  that  of  the 
upper  surface,  white,  exteriorly  edged  narrowly  with  dark  brown ;  the  sixth  is  ranch 
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larger  than  above.  ruuiiOluh,  oiie-tliinl  the  width  of  tUe  Interspace.  At  the  UlHt&iice  uf 
about  an  luterspoce  and  a  half  from  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  bonier  and  at  lens 
than  an  Interepace  from  the  lower  half  of  the  same.  Is  a  Herlen  of  carving  Htrlpes,  par- 
allel to  the  outer  border,  which  vary  in  character;  lu  the  upper  two  interspaces  tlie; 
are  nlender,  white  luniUes;  In  the  next  four,  ttlender  Htripe^  or  Imiules  or  double 
lunules,  blue — the  lower  one  Hometlmes  more  or  letts  fiillKliioD.s — edged  on  either  Hide 
with  a  delicate  browulsh  line,  the  upper  one  bordered  alao  on  either  side  with  white; 
lielow  thU  they  arc  pretty  large.  Hllgbtly  curving  lunules  of  blackinh  lirown ;  beyond 
this  the  wing  Is  Hiate  gray  above,  nonietiraes  with  a  blnlith  tinge,  an  far  as  the  lower 
Kubcnstsl  nervule,  whlcli  Im  tipped  with  a  lai^e  blackish  spot ;  and  below  thlit  the  bor- 
der Ih  very  pale  dull  greenish,  sometimes  slightly  nacreons.  with  a  blackish  thread, 
slightly  thickened  and  sometimes  incurved  at  Uie  nervnlen,  running  through  the  mid- 
dle; the  border  is  very  narrowly  edged  with  black;  fringe  white,  Interrupted  pretty 
broadly  with  blacic  at  tlie  nervule  tips,  eiceptlng  at  tlie  base.  Himt  miagg  brownUh 
fuliginous  sometimes  wltli  an  olivaceous  tinge,  the  veins  white,  excepting  where  they 
cross  the  ocellate  spots  near  the  outer  border.  A  distinct,  nearly  stnilght.  slender, 
white  stripe  croHses  the  base  of  the  wing  from  a  little  within  the  middle  of  the  luMai 
two-thirdsof  the  costal  uii||iu.  which  asfaras  this  Is  edge<l  with  white,  to  the  median 
nervure,  tialf  way  from  iU  base  to  its  flrst  divarication;  within  tliU  band,  with  the 
exception  of  a  similar  white  stripe,  suhparmllel  to  it  at  the  extreme  base,  the  wins  Is 
garnet  red.  specked  witli  black  and  white  scales.  Ci'ossing  nearly  or  ijnlte  the  whole 
of  the  ceil,  between  the  first  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure  and  a  little  within 
that  of  the  median  nervure.  Is  a  large,  oval,  transverse  spot  of  the  same  color,  narrowly 
edged  with  wlilte.  Crossing  the  middle  of  the  wing  Is  abroad.  IrregnUr,  white  band, 
made  grayisli  by  black  ileckUig  aud  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  excepting  a  narrow 
Interior  and  broader  exterior  uniform  border,  and  enclosing  at  the  base  of  the  sulmiar- 
ginal  Interspaces,  between  Itn  own  narrow  Internal  white  edging  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Just  within  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  to  the  upper  subcostal 
nervule,  subparallel  to  the  outer  t>order,  a  large  triangular  blackish  patch,  mingled 
witii  ollvaceo-fullglnous  scales  aud  traversed  by  the  white  veins;  the  interior 
border  of  this  band  starts  from  about  the  middle  of  the  costal  mai^ln  and  with  a 
slight  curve  In  the  first  half  of  Its  course  runs  to  the  base  of  the  Hrat  subcostal  ner- 
vule; it  crosses  the  cell  close  to  and  parallel  with  its  onter  limits;  the  lower  median 
interspace  a  little  within  the  second  divarication  of  tlie  median  nervnre;  tlie  meilio- 
submedlan  ba  a  band  nearly  In  continuation  with  the  last;  Is  then  bent  inwards 
nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  afterwards  crosses  from  the  Internal  nervure  to  the  Inner 
mai^ln  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  far  towaril  the  base ;  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
baud  forms,  as  far  as  the  median  nervure,  a  succession  of  sllglit  curves,  following  a 
general  shallow  curve,  opening  outward,  from  the  costal  margin,  where  the  band  Is  as 
broad  as  the  smaller  ocellus,  to  the  upper  median  nervule,  about  midway  between  the 
oval  spot  hi  the  cell  and  the  outer  margin ;  from  here  it  follows  another  scries  of  sim- 
ilar curves,  which  combine  to  form  another  lan^  but  deeper  one.  arching  the  larger 
ocellus  and  reaching  tlie  middle  of  the  lower  lialf  of  tbemedio-suhmcdian  Interspace  at 
about  one  and  a  half  interspace's  distance  from  the  outer  border;  here  it  rounds  off  and 
turns  upward  at  less  than  a  right  angle  and  strikes  the  Inner  margin  at  Its  cliange  of 
curve;  next  this  mesial  band,  there  Is  a  line  of  blackish  scales,  separated  from  the 
white  by  a  feeble  fuliginous  line.  Occupying  a  little  more  tlian  the  width  of  an  Inter- 
space, there  is.  In  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower  median  Interspaces,  nearer  the  mesial 
bond  than  theouter  margin,  a  large,  circular,  eye  like  spot;  tliat  In  tlie  medlau  interspace 
half  as  large  again  oa  the  other,  consisting,  llrst,  of  a  central,  circular,  dark  f  ullglnouH 
or  dull  metallic  green  disc,  of  half  the  width  of  the  Interspace,  narrowly  edged  with 
blue,  supplanted  Interiorly  by  white,  followed  by  a  broad  annnlus  of  dark  oil voceo- fulig- 
inous, edged  narrowly  with  greenish  yellow,  usually  llrst  Ulllngthe  width  of  the  inter- 
space,— and  all  heavily  bordered  with  velvety  block ;  in  the  subcostal  spot,  the  central 
disc  Is  as  large  as  In  the  other,  but  consists  of  a  mixture  of  purplish  black,  metallic 
green  and  blue  scales,  of  which  the  former  predou)luat«  below,  and  the  latter  above, 
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follimcil  hy  a  muUenU-ly  hroBtl  animliMordsrk  ollvMcoo-fdtiKlnoni.  the  iviiuUixkr  km 
tti  the  tilliiT  Hpot.  In  the  luiilille  of  the  upper  subconMl  hikI  of  tlie  mibcoHto-raedian 
iiitorHpam'.  midwfiy  l>Ftw««n  tlir  cxterlDr  miu-KlR  of  the  iiie>iiBl  baiiil  wiil  the  outer 
Iwinler  of  tJie  wlnjt  U  a  mlnnte,  clomly.  wtilte  Mpot.  oftri)  iilMOlctr.  tliftt  In  tlie  former 
tiiCrrnpavc  UNiwIljr  the  lArzer ;  the  ODter  iiiariciii  to  the  wliltli  of  a)H>ut  m)  Int^rHpttce  U 
ihill  while  often  tlnfre<l  xllKhtly  nltli  bliilxh.  but  U  trnvepHeil.  next  fts  interior  bonier, 
hy  a  aubcontlnnons  Hcrtett  of  pale  bine,  trannverse,  nurntw,  curvnl  band)',  narrowly 
nl2e<l.  exteriorly  anil  interiorly,  with  blaeit.Bnil  midway  between  tliU  and  tlie  nnter 
bonier  by  a  sleniier  citntlnnonM  I>l84-it  thmwl.  Nli)[htly  thickened  at  tiie  uerrnres;  onter 
luarKin  narrowly  edfceU  with  hiark:  friiitn-aH  on  fore  wlntc- 

Abdomen  above  pnrpllsli  black,  heavily  Hocked.  eNpcclaliy  on  tlie  nldeM  aiHl  nii  the 
apteal  iialf  of  the  sejcinentN.  with  yellowish  fnironM  scales ;  beneath  white.  .ippendBfcnt 
of  male  (33 1  IS)  :  upper  onnn  moderately  lance,  bmly  I'omprefiited  altove  and  arched 
s«  In  atAlanta.  tiqcether  with  tlie  hook  perfectly  str«l)riil  above.  Hook  xl^htly  shorter 
than  the  body.  depreMsed.  two  and  one-half  tiiuer.  longer  than  broad.  tapehnK  until  near 
tlie  tip  which  Ih  bluntly  pointed.  Inferior  aniH  nearly  >traiKht  except  in  their  lirxt 
approAch  lo  ettcli  other,  moderately  Htout.  taperioK  pretty  retrnlarly  to  a  point  wlilch  U 
lulnntely  hooked.  Ciaxpii  ne*rly  twice  aH  loupe  as  broad,  sliehtly  broader  betiveen  the 
upper  and  lower  posterior  anttleH  than  elsewhere,  the  Inferior  cdj^e  strongly  ri-cun'eii, 
the  poHterlor  edge  prodiiceil  to  a  rlKht  auftle  In  the  middle,  the  aniile  pointed  anil  incurved, 
the  upper  hinder  anpcle  connlderaiily  prodnced  and  broadly  ronnile<i.  Interior  llnicer 
(ribbon)  with  the  basal  iMlf  as  In  atabuiUt.  beyond  delicately  tapcrinpcto  a  Une  point, 
slnaouH,  Incarved  and  directed  a  little  upward,  scarcely  attalnlnic  the  tip  of  the  back- 
ward extension  of  the  clAHp.  In  addition,  orlfrtnatltie  In  tliecentrc  of  the  Interiorof 
the  claitp,  is  a  lamellate,  moderately  broad,  horizontal  ridice,  directed  Itackwani  and 
eifual  for  a  short  distance,  then  becoming  free,  cnrviufc Inward  and  narrowing  to  a  <le1l- 
eate  point  beside  the  lutcrlor  llnfKr. 

Meaiureiuents  In  uililliuetre>.   |  mauw.  || fbmalkb. 

I-eiigth  of  tongue,  13.2J.        ;  SmalleBt.  Average.  Largest.  |sniBlletit.  AverBge.   Largrat. 

I.«neth  of  fore  wings !  &.  36.3  39.  fT.  30.  tSA 

antennae I  1S.3  IS.  I6S  14.  Ift.SB  11. 

blmltlblaeandlarsi..]  S.M  11).  10..^              D.l  10.  11. 

fore  dblae  and  Ural.  .<  4-1             i.&           S.75             4Ji  4A  ,      ». 

DeMTJIied  troiu  103  109  npe<:imeiiH. 

Bgg.  Short  ovate.  broMlest  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  half,  the  baM  broadly 
ronnded,  scarcely  flattened,  the  contour  of  the  summit  beneath  the  ribs  slightly  convex. 
Hibs  varying  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  In  number,  laminate,  extendrnx  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ronnded  base  to  the  crown  of  the  e)fg.  Increaslni:  in  height  from  below 
upward,  most  rapidly  above,  where  they  are  .05  mm.  In  lielsht.  though  only  .0IS5  mm. 
high  In  the  middle  of  the  eirg.  The  Kurface  between  the  rtbH  smooth,  tcllstenliifc, 
slightly  concave,  traversed  by  delicate  crons  lines  .025  mm.  apart,  which  traverse  also 
tlw  vertical  ribs,  where,  on  the  npper  portion  of  the  eftg.  tliey  torn  upward  and  at  the 
crest  cause  the  ribs  to  become  very  distinctly  serrate,  especially  above,  but  giving  them 
a  beaded  appearance  throngiioot.  The  vertical  ribs  termlnateon  the  crown  abmptly, 
leaving  a  free  space  AS  mm.  In  diameter,  in  the  middle  of  which  In  a  saucer-shaped 
depreHslon  is  situated  the  mlcropyle  .  1  mm.  in  diameter,  fomied  of  about  a  dozen  pen- 
tagnnal  cells  growing  very  gradually  smaller  toward  the  centre,  the  average  of  the  celln 
being  .006  mm.  in  diameter.  Color  delicate  yellowlsli  green,  rilis  pellucid.  Height 
of  egg.  .oH  mm. ;  breadth,  .53  mro, 

Catotplllar.  Ffnt  ttage.  Head  (78 :  52)  black ;  body  vinous  brown,  wltb  a  yellow 
tinge,  blotched  transversely  with  livid.  Legs  brown,  prolegs  the  color  of  the  body. 
Hairs  strongly  curved,  blackish,  situated  on  pajilllae  scarcely  higher  than  broad,  rather 
shorter  tban  the  width  of  the  body  at  maturity.  I.«ngth,  2.  J  mm. ;  breadth,  .3  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head,  .4  mm. 

Srevitd  itagt.     Head  (78  ■■  53)  piceous  with  black  hairs  \  bo«ly  dark  brownish  f  nscons. 
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itliKlitlv  palcnin  tlic  lant  two  iir  tliree  alxlmnlual  BeKnientii.Bnd,ei4|>eclall,vslM>ve.  tran»- 
versel.v  niiU  obncnrely  marked  with  pallid  brown.  Splnules  bnitvolob  fuscouN.  ctkrkeHt 
at  tip :  the  aplckl  hairo  black  anil  strongly  curved.  No  nlgns  wtiatever  of  any  latenv 
dorital  tvlilte  spotf  mi  any  of  tbe  abtluiuinal  HCgiiients.  Proiegi*  and  flathy  parts  of  the 
le^i^  of  the  color  of  tbe  body,  apical  joliitf  of  tbe  legx  blacklHh  fiiHCOiiH,  becinnliiK 
black  at  tip.     I.eDKtb.  3.S  mm. ;  width  of  head,  .(>  mm. 

Third  tlaffe.  Head  black,  provided  with  long,  black  halm;  mouth  partit  blackbib. 
Body  black  or  reddittli  fiiMcoun.  crosHcd  tramirerHely  by  mauy  Due.  broken,  whitish  llneH 
which  principally  form  two  tranaverae  stripes  la  the  hinder  half  of  each  itex™eut.  In- 
fraHtl|i:inatal  fold  hrownlsli  yellow.  On  the  anterior  half  of  each  segment.  In  front  of 
the  laterodorsal  HplneH  of  the  itecond  to  eighth  abdominal  negmento,  there  Ih  a  wblte 
spot  an  large  ax  the  bascM  of  the  elevatlnnit  on  which  the  ttplneit  are  Heated.  Splnea 
black  thronghout.  excepting  at  the  extreme  base,  where,  with  a  part  at  least  of  tbe 
elevations  on  which  they  are  seated,  they  are  generally  dull  onwge.  Legs  black. 
Prolegs  brownish  fnNcouH.  Lenjirthof  hotly,  8  mm. ;  breadth  of  body.  1.25  mm.;  length 
of  spines.  .:W  mn. 

Fnurth  Mugt.  Head  plceuns,  scarcely  differing  from  the  previous  stage.  Body  velvety 
black.  The  principal  Hplnes  encircled  at  their  base  with  orauge-ferruKlnons  and  the 
posterior  half  of  all  the  segments  traversed  by  fonr  more  or  lesH  broken,  transveme, 
slender,  white  lines,  the  Interspaces  between  them  being  of  e(|ual  width  with  these  lines. 
The  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  abdominal  seguieDts,  excepting  the  nrst,  are  bordered  in 
front  by  a  round  or  transtersely  oval,  conspicuous,  white  spot.  A  pair  of  large  papil- 
lae on  the  side  of  the  flrsi  thoracic  segment  with  one  on  the  side  of  each  of  the  ntlter 
thoracic  segments  amber  yellow.  fnmlHhed  with  black  bristles,  similar  to  tho»e  which 
adorn  the  plceons  spines  of  the  rent  of  the  l>ody.  The  last  two  abdominal  segmeotH 
with  a  numlier  of  small,  white  papillae  bearing  white  hairs.  Other  lialrs  of  the  l)ody 
black.  I>egs  piceous.  I'roleg'*  blackish  fuscous.  Spiracles  In  the  centre  llvtd  white; 
the  lips  black  surrounded  by  awhite  aureole.  Length.  12  mm. ;  width  of  bead,  1.75  mm. 
Lnstitage  (74:^4).  Head  (78:60)  varying  from  bronze  black  to  Bhlnlng  pleeons. 
the  larger  tubercles  small  and  Infretjuent,  yellow  or  black,  thesmaller  warts  not  very  nu- 
merous, yellow  or  black,  bearing  short  black  or  yellow  hairs,  abovea  little  longer.  Anten- 
nae with  the  II  rst  joint  obscure,  pale,  the  rest  blackish  fuscous,  annulate^)  at  the  baseof  the 
joints  with  pale;  ocelli  black;  month  parts  blackish.  Body  rich,  velvety  black,  broadly 
banded  at  the  Interstices  of  the  segments  with  transverse,  alternating,  slightly  Irregu- 
lar Hues  of  black  and  pale  greeulsb,  straw  yellow,  or  with  alternate,  broad,  transverse, 
equal  bands  of  black  and  greenish  yellow,  streakeil  with  black,  the  former  crossing 
the  middle  of  the  segment  from  spiracle  to  spiracle;  the  space  between  the  black  bands 
Is  greenish  yellow  (the  yellow  more  conspicuous  on  tbe  thoracic  segments)  streaked 
transversely  witli  four  or  Qve  generally  coutlnuous  but  rather  Irregular  eguidlstant 
lines  of  dark,  purplish  black;  the  flrstthoracicsegmentliasuo  broad,  black  band,  on  the 
abdominal  segments,  touching  the  anterior  base  of  the  laterodorsal  splnesand  theante- 
rlor border  of  the  bla<:kband,lsarow  of  roundish,  silvery  white  .spots,  that  on  the  first 
segment,  or  Hrst  two  negments.  sometlmef  minute  or  smailer  than  the  others,  the  others 
large  and  equal ;  behind  the  black  band  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  there  Is  a 
large,  transverse,  dorsal,  dirty  white  spot,  from  the  ontcr  extremity  of  which  mu  two 
similarly  colored  sllglitly  converging  lines  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  l>o<ly.  There  Is  a 
narrow,  Intemipted.  rufo-fuscous.lufrastlgmatal  band,  frequently  obscured  by  paler 
markbigs,  and  Just  beneath  it  a  row  of  short,  longitudinal,  dull  orange  stripes,  situated 
on  the  anterior  lialvcsuf  the  st-gmcnts;  iKncatli  greenish  yellow,  pro  til  sely  streaked 
and  blotched,  longitudinally  oil  the  sides,  irregularly  veiitrally,with  dark  purplish  black. 
Body  covered  with  short  and  luconspicuous  black  hairs,  those  not  on  the  central  black 
band  arronge«l  to  some  extent  In  transverse  rows;  the  splnlform  tubercles  of  the  Hrst 
thoracic  segment  are  very  hmgand  pale  amber  yellow,  brownish  or  blackish  fuscous; 
the  sides  of  the  other  thoracic  segments  have  frequent  pale  papiillform  warts,  giving 
rise  each  to  a  delicate  hlackish  hair.  The  spines  are  very  long,  tbe  longest  nearly 
ei]tMlIlng  In  length  the  entire  width  of  the  head,  the  apical  splnule.  or  tliat  portion  of 
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tli<-  Diaiii  :^tem  wlilcli  Hen  bFyond  tlie  lia^e  of  tlic  lateral  Hpiiinles,  much  shorter  than 
the  other  part  of  the  spine;  the  apincH  are  uiet&llic  blue  hlaeh  or  bronxe  lilack.  tinged 
wfth  paler  colors  beyond  thebase.  often  dull,  dirty.  <larkpe1tiicU1.  those  on  the  sides  and 
especially  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  frei|iiently  yellnwtHli.  the  liifrasttginstal 
one^  greenish  at  the  base ;  they  are  mi>nnted  on  greatly  raised  elevations,  of  an  Inron- 
fpiennii.s  dark  nifo-fiiscoiis  color.  Spiracles  blackish  fnscoiis.  nitli  obscurely  pate 
lips,  rimmed  with  black  and  surrounded  sl|E:htly  with  greenlsli  yellow,  l^egs  shining 
black;  prolegs  at  l>ase  like  the  under  surface  of  the  bo<ly.  beyond  bronne  black,  tipped 
with  pale  purptldh.  Length,  35  mm. :  breadth  of  ImkIv.  .">..'>  mm. ;  leii|rth  of  spines.  3.6 
nmi. ;  breadth  of  head,  4.2.i  mm. ;  length  of  hairs  on  body.  .•'>  mm. 

Siinie  Individuals  liavc  the  black  almost  entirely  superse^led  by  ferniglniiiis.  the  i;olor 
having  extenddl  from  the  protuberant  elevations  at  the  base  of  the  spines  over  the 
siirronndlng  parts,  so  as  to  leave  the  black  In  only  a  series  of  dorsal  spots;  In  these 
hiilivldnals  the  yellow  of  the  other  bands  Is  not  of  so  lively  a  hnc.  and  tlie  spines  are 
pellucid  blackish  fuscous  througbont. 

Chryaalia  (83:  S4.0.64).  Dull  grayish  niilte marked  with  icraylsh  broivn.  having 
an  olivaceous  tinge,  or  bright  golden  green  tlngetl  with  reddish  yellow  and  marked 
w  Ith  brownish  purple ;  ocellar  prominences  bluntly  conical.  Front  of  the  head,  tongue 
anil  edges  of  the  legs  toward  the  head  of  the  darker  color:  the  other  appendages, 
with  the  wings,  of  the  llgiiter;  the  antennae  liiterrupte<l  with  bla<-k  and  black  at  the 
tip.  the  mtdttle  of  the  wings  witli  an  irregular  waved  streak  and  a  submarginal  row  of 
dots  of  the  darker  color;  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the  lighter  color  with  darker  mark- 
ings ma  follows :  The  anterior  part  of  tbe  tborAX  In  front  of  a  line  connecting  tbe 
niesiinotal  dorsal  tubercle  and  the  t>asal  wing  tnliercle  (and  escepting  »  widening  streak 
of  the  tighter  color)  passing  from  near  the  tip  of  the  oceilar  prominences  to  tbe  mid- 
dle of  tbe  dorsal  ridge  of  the  mesonotnm ;  a  broad  band  passing  along  the  side  of  tbe 
body  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  oceilar  prominences,  nest  tbe  superior  edge  of 
the  wing  over  the  abdomen,  where  It  includes  the  spiracles  at  its  upper  e<lgc.  to  th 
base  of  the  creinaster;  late ro ventral,  ventral,  and  broken  lateral  banils  on  the  abdo- 
men. .Vbdonien  dotted  minntely  and  sparsely  with  black,  especially  along  the  posterior 
borders  of  tbe  segments;  tubercles  tipped  with  orange ;  supraHtigmatal  wart  of  the 
ninth  abdominal  segment  nearly  or  qnlto  obsolete;  Held  of  anal  hooklcts  scarcely 
longer  than  broad. 

ItC.  spec.     2d.  upec.  lit.  tpec.  2d.  ipte. 

Length 19.  M.  Breadth   at    third   ab- 

Length    of   cremaster        I.Tii        1.3  domlnal  segment..-         .'>.25       6,75 

Breadth     at      oceilar  Height   at    mesonotal 

prominences 8.3         1.  tnben:le <i.  6.3 

Breadth  at  basal  wing  lleigbt  at  raetathoras        3.25       5.7 

tubercles ii.25         7.  Height     at     posterior 

Breadth  at  sapemumer-  edge  of  third  abdom- 

ary  tubercles 6.a         7.7.i  Inal  segment U.  7. 

Oeographieal  distribtttioii  (20  :S).  This,  the  only  purely  American 
epeviea  of  Vanessa  in  New  England,  b  apparently  found  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  United  States,  excepting  Alaska  and  possibly  a  por- 
tion  of  the  central  mountainous  district,  where  it  has  only  been  reported 
from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  vicinity  of  Truckee,  Nevada 
(McGlashan).  It  is  common  in  all  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States  and  has 
been  brought  from  as  far  south  as  Indian  River  in  Florida  (Palmer). 
On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  found  in  California,  and  at  Vancouver  Island 
(Fletcher).  To  thenorth,  ignoring  boundary  lines,  it  has  been  taken  in  Nova 
Scotia  *'quiteabundant  Bome  seasons"  (Jones). Godbout  River,  Gulf  of  St. 
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Lawn;in;c  "rare"  (Corneau),  (Quebec  "not  uncoi union"  (ItuulvH).  Mun- 
tre»l  "abundant"  (D'Urban),  "generally  scarce"  (Caulfielil),  Ottawa 
(Billings),  London,  Ont.  (Saunders),  Soutb  Michigan  "rare"  (Harring- 
ton), Sault  St.  Marie  "rare"  (Bethiine),  Nepigon,  Lake  Superior 
(Scudder),  Minnesota  (Scuddcr)  and  Iowa  (Austin,  Allen.  Parker,  ()a- 
bom)  ;  Mr.  Lintner  liae  taken  it  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Maroy  in  the  Adi- 
i-ondacks.  It  is  probably  confined  mainly  to  the  Alleghanian  and 
Carolinian  faunas. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  its  distribution  in  New  Kngland.  It 
is  far  more  common  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  portions  and  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  White  Mountain  district,  although  occurring  so  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  above  Lake  Superior.  It  was 
not  noticed  by  Gosse  in  Compton,  P.  Q.,  or  in  Newfoundland,  and  the 
northcrnmoBt  localities  in  New  Kngland  from  which  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice  are  Waterville  "very  few"  (Hamlin),  Norway  (Smith),  Hallo- 
well  "very  uncommon"  (Mias  Wadsworth)  and  Mt.  Desert  Iti)and.  Mc. 
(Scudder),  and  Milford,  N.  H.  "scarce"  (AVhitney). 

It  occurs,  however,  Ijeyond  the  limits  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  in  an  un- 
usually irregular  manner.  Its  presence  far  down  the  Florida  jieninsiila 
accounts  for  its  "very  rare"  apiiearance  In  Cuba  ((iundlacb)  and  it  is  not 
known  from  any  other  of  tlie  West  Indian  islands.'  Its  abundance  on 
our  southwestern  boi-ders  explains  why  it  is  everywhere  common  in  Mex- 
ico and  Lower  California,  and  occurs  plentifully  as  far  south  as  the  elevatetl 
plateaus  of  Guatemala  (Van  I'atten)  ;  it  is  even  reported  from  Costa  Kiea 
by  Distant,  and  from  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia  (Godman  and 
Salvin) .  But  the  interesting  thing  is  that,  according  to  Berg,  an  excellent 
mithority,  the  Soutb  Chilian  V.  terpsichore,  which  extends  also  into  Pata- 
gonia, is  identical  with  our  sjKcies,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  vast  Intervening  region.  Still 
more  strange,  however,  is  the  report  by  Blackburn  iu  1879  that  it  was  es- 
tablished on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  repeated  accounts  of  iU  dis- 
covery in  Great  Britain  (never  on  the  continent)  and  even  on  the  Canary 
Islands  ;  some  of  tliese  British  reports  arc  erroneous,  the  specimen,  when 
examinetl  by  a  competent  authority,  being  found  to  be  an  aberrant  or 
suffused  example  of  V.  cardui.  The  earliest  example,  taken  in  1828 
in  Pembrokeshire,  was  announced  by  Dale  in  18.30  and  figured  long 
after  by  Westwood  and  Humphreys  and  by  Morris  ;  in  187(i  two  speci- 
mens are  recorded,  both  taken  in  southern  maritime  counties,  one  in 
Hampshire,  the  other  in  Devon  (Kntom.,  1871>,  25.');  Knt.  raonthl. 
mag.,  xiii :  183). 

Ovlpoaitlon.  Tlie  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
t  mention  eeelag  HpeclmenH  truui 
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leaves  of  the  food  plant  of  the  caterpillnr,  much  aflor  tlie  faehion  of  those 
of  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  sometimes  heing  laid  upright,  quite  as 
frequently  in  an  inclined  position,  but  always  very  carefiilly  tucked  under 
the  flossy  hairs  which  cover  the  enrface  of  the  leaves  of  Gnaphalium,  so 
that  the  egg  is  very  nearly  concealed  nndcr  a  thick  mat  of  haire. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillars  of  this  e[>ecic$  feed  almost  exclusively 
on  Gnaphalieae  (a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  Inuloidcac  belonging  to  the 
great  family  of  Compositae),  a  group  of  plants  somewhat  nllie<)  to  thistle. 
They  have  been  found  on  several  species  of  cudweed  and  everlasting,  such 
as  Gnaphalium  polycephalum  Michx.  (Abbot,  Saunders,  Emery),  and 
O.  purpurcum  Linn.  (Chapman,  Boi8<l.-LeConte),  Antennaria  plantag- 
inifolia  Hook.  (Riley)  and  Anaphalis  margaritaeea  (Fletcher.  Scudder). 
Abbot  records  thero  from  the  sunflower  (HeUanthus).  another  composite 
plant.  Mr.  Riley  has  also  taken  them  on  Senecio  cineraria,  and  they 
are  found  plentifully  on  the  mouse  ear  (Myosotis),  a  genus  of  liormgina- 
ceae  (Guild,  Kirtland).  Harris  states  (Inj.  ins.,  3d  ed.,  203)  that  "the 
caterpillars  are  found  on  the  same  plants  rs  those  of  the  thistle  butterfly 
[cardui],  and  particularly  on  the  burdock  and  cotton  thistle."  Miss 
^fiddlcton,  evidently  copying  this  statement,  repeats  it  in  a  more  definite 
form  with  a  long  list  of  plants  (Kep.  ins.  III.,  x  :  86).  Harris  remarks, 
however,  that  "the  larvae  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  preceding 
species"  [cardui],  which  is  scarcely  true  ;  and  since  he  has  left  no  memo- 
randa of  having  bred  them  and  no  other  ob8er\-er  records  them  from  these 
plants,  the  statement  certainly  needs  conflrmation.  Emmons  says  that 
they  feed  upon  the  balsam,  by  which  he  doubtless  means  a  species  of  Pop- 
ulus,  but  this  seems  wholly  improbable.  Miss  Murtfeldt  found  them  on 
Artemisia  ludoviciana  in  Missouri,  hut  as  ihey  could  not  be  carried  to  matu- 
rity on  this  plant  whether  out  of  doors  or  in,  she  regarded  it  as  a  case  of 
mistaken  instinct,  the  parent  being  "misled  by  the  surface  resemblance  of 
the  white  cottony  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  to  those  of  the  accustomed  food 
plant  of  her  young  [there  Antennaria],  and  under  this  misapprehension 
deposited  her  eggs  in  utter  disregard  of  the  somewhat  pungent  odor  which 
a  keen  sense  of  smell  would  have  perceived."  (Am.  nat.,  xvii :  196.) 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Artemisia  is  not  distantly  related 
to  either  Antennaria  or  Gnaphalium,  that  cardui  feeds  on  Artemisia  in 
Ceylon,  and  that  some  species  of  Gnaphalium  have  a  very  aromatic  odor. 
Mr.  Fletcher  also  tells  me  that  he  has  taken  it  on  two  white  pubescent 
cultivated  species  of  Artemisia. 

Habits  of  th«  caterpillar.  The  caterpillars  construct  nests  made  after 
the  manner  of  the  preceding  species,  but  which  have  a  more  dense  covers 
ing  throughout  life ;  takmg  advantage  of  the  silken  hairs  which  profusely 
cover  the  surface  of  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  bom,  they  burrow  beneath 
them,  bite  them  off  at  the  base,  and  ftt>m  these  and  a  profuse  web  of  their 
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own,  the  youug  caterpillar,  not  a  day  out  of  the  egg,  constructs  a  dense 
white  mat,  beneath  whicli  upon  the  clean  surface  of  the  leaf  it  takes  up  its 
abode.  This  mat  resembles  closely  in  the  spring  the  central  unfolded 
leaves  of  the  Gnaphallum  and  also  the  silken  cocoons  of  the  lesser  ichneu- 
mon flies,  and  is  so  dense  that  not  the  slightest  view  of  the  interior  can  be 
gained.  Beneath  this  the  caterpillar  devours  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf 
through  to  the  under  pellicle,  and  when  it  haa  devoured  all  that  it  can 
reach  it  constructs  a  new  nest,  thie  time  usually  by  folding  together  to  a 
greater  or  lees  extent  two  adjoining  leaves,  and  thereafter  makes  not  in- 
frequent changes  of  abode,  probably  quite  as  many  in  the  course  of  its  life 
as  its  changes  of  skin,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  coincident  in  any 
way  with  ecdysis.  When  the  plants  are  still  young  and  scarcely  elevated 
above  the  ground,  the  half  grown  caterpillar  will  sometimes  construct  a 
nest  beneath  the  leaves  and  in  part  directly  upon  the  ground.  So  far  as 
I  have  observed,  they  do  not  then  leave  their  nests  for  food,  but  feed  ap- 
parently only  upon  the  portions  enclosed  within  their  web.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  of  everlasting  are  fairly  opened,  they  almost  invariably 
enclose  them  within  their  web,  and  pick  these  blossoms  to  pieces  until,  as 
Mr.  Emery  writes  me,  "they  resemble  cotton,  apparently  devouring  the 
centre  or  kernel  and  making  a  nest  with  the  husks  connected  by  a  slight 
web  (81 : 1 1 ) .  This  gives  the  naturally  flat  summit  of  the  plant  a  rounded 
appearance.  Only  one  is  found  on  a  plant."  Mr.  Saunders  says  (Can. 
ent.,  i :  105-106)  of  one  of  these  caterpillars,  "It  liad  drawn  the  leaves 
together  and  fastened  them  into  a  rude  case  with  silken  threads.  The 
larva  during  its  growth  had  consumed  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
leaves,  especially  near  their  summit,  and  hence,  here  the  foliage  was 
crisp  and  blanched.  These  whitened  portions  of  the  leaves,  together  with 
the  size  of  the  case  occupied  by  the  larva  when  full  grown,  enables  the 
collector  readily  to  discover  their  places  of  retreat."  Mr.  Riley  alao  writes 
me  that  the  larva  "feeds  on  the  parenchyma,  leaving  the  glistening  white 
leaf-membrane  untouched" ;  and  this  I  have  myself  observed  even  in  the  full 
grown  caterpillar,  which  feeds  outside  its  web  as  well  as  beneath  it ;  though 
in  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  its  life  it  devours  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  leaf,  and  cares  far  less  for  concealment,  though  never  so  conspicuous 
and  gaily  colored  as  now. 

The  excrement  of  the  full  grown  caterpillar  is  very  large,  forming  rude 
cylindrical  pellets  2.25  mm.  in  diameter  and  3.5  mm.  long  when  dry. 
The  caterpillar  grows  rapidly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  than  usual  after- 
wards. Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague  calls  my  attention  to  the  curious  feet  that  the 
very  young  caterpillars  often  assume  a  sphinx-like  attitude.  I  am  indebted 
to  Miss  Guild  and  to  Messrs.  Saunders,  Emery,  Stebbins,  F.  H.  Sprague, 
Beadle   and   others   for   living   specimens   of  this   insect    in    ite   earlier 
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Papatton.  Apparently  the  caterpillar  often  undei^oes  its  final  changes 
in  the  enclosure  which  hae  last  served  it  as  a  refuge ;  a  nearly  mature 
caterpillar,  placed  in  a  large  tin  box  witli  a  head  of  everlasting,  made 
belovr  and  in  the  head  an  open  sort  of  cocoon  (83 :  64)  to  take  the  place 
of  the  nest  of  which  it  had  been  robbed,  spinning  an  excessively  open  web, 
the  irregular  meshes  of  which  were  often  a  centimeter,  generally' 5-7  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  the  cavity  itself  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
finally  transformed  therein.  When  disturbed  it  swung  itself  with  such 
violence  as  to  strike  both  sides  of  its  enclosure. 

Life  hifltoiy.  In  New  England  there  are  two  broods  of  this  insect ; 
tlie  butterflies  and  occasionally  the  chrysatids  of  the  autumn  brood  hiber- 
nate; the  hibernating  butterflies  appear  in  the  spring  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  the  wintering  chr^'salids  disclose  their  butterflies  about  the  7th  or 
lUth  of  June,  and  these  continue  on  tlie  wing  until  the  next  brood  appears ; 
they  lay  their  eggs  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  and  the  caterpil- 
lars are  fidly  grown  between  the  25th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  July.  The 
chrysalis  state  lasts  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  probably  longer,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  butterflies  from  eggs  of  the  same  year  before  the  middle  of 
July ;  they  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  until  about  the  5th  of 
August,  and,  as  before,  fly  until  the  next  brood  appears  ;  their  eggs  are 
probably  not  deposited  before  August,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  Tlie  caterpillars  may  be  found  throughout  most  of 
August  and  September,  the  chrysalids  throughout  September ;  butter- 
flies of  the  second  brood  rarely  appear  before  the  10th  of  September, 
become  abundant  by  the  20th,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  are 
more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year ;  they  continue  to 
emei^e  from  the  chrysalis  until  nearly  the  middle  of  October,  and  some 
are  found  on  the  wing  throughout  that  month,  afier  wliich  they  hibernate, 
some  of  the  chrysalids  still  unchanged.  This  last  brood  is  always  the 
most  abundant. 

In  the  extreme  south  there  are  apparently  four  broods.  Whether  the 
butterfly  strictly  hibernates  there  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
passes  the  winter  in  the  imago  state,  as  single  specimens  were  seen  by  Dr. 
Chapman  in  Florida  all  through  February  and  Mareh.  According  U> 
Abbot's  observations,  the  earliest  caterpillars  arc  fully  grown  by  the  7th 
of  April,  and  after  passing  from  seven  to  twelve  days  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  emerge  as  butterflies  between  the  17th  of  April  and  the  16th  of 
May ;  the  second  brood  of  butterflies  appears  by  the  22d  of  June 
(Abbot)  and  is  common  by  the  1st  of  July  (Gosse)  ;  records  are  want- 
ing for  the  hotter  months,  but  it  is  certain  from  Dr.  Chapman's  notes  that 
a  brood  (apparently  the  most  numerous  of  the  year)  makes  its  appearance 
in  October,  and  continues  on  the  wing  until  the  end  of  November  (or 
until  the  next  spring?).     There  must,  therefore,  be  another  generation  in 
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mideuininer,  between  the  July  and  October  broods,  which  probably 
appears  near  the  middle  of  August. 

Habits,  flight,  etc-  The  habito  and  flight  of  this  butterfly  cloaely 
resemble  those  of  V.  cardut,  but,  although  considerably  more  abundant  in 
some  years  than  in  others,  it  is  much  less  subject  to  variation  in  this 
respect.  'It  selects  the  same  resorts  and  is  likewise  very  fond  of  thistle- 
flowers,  as  also  of  dandelion-flowers  ;  it  has  also  a  nearly  equal  activity 
and  will  keep  on  the  wing  to  as  late  an  hour  of  the  day. 

When  at  rest  but  on  the  qui  vive,  the  wings  are  widely  expanded, 
raised  at  an  angle  of  about  15°-20°  with  the  surface  of  rest;  the  antennae 
are  perfectly  straight,  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  body  at  an  angle  of 
20"— 25°,  and  spread  at  nearly  or  quite  a  right  angle.  When  quietly  rest- 
ing, the  wings  are  placed  back  to  back,  and  the  antennae,  raised  at  an 
angle  of  40°  with  the  bo<ly,  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  only  50°.  It,  how- 
ever, frequently  varies  from  this  by  gently  fanning  its  wings  upward  and 
downward  in  a  self-contented  way,  about  once  a  second.  When,  however, 
the  insect  is  at  complete  rest,  as  during  the  night,  the  wings  arc  not  only 
closely  compressed,  but  the  fore  wings  are  hidden  by  the  hinder  pair  so  that 
the  costal  edges  of  both  are  continuous,  while  the  antennae  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  placed  at  riglit  angles  with  the  body,  and  spread  about  12°. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  also  obser\'ed,  many  years  ago,  the  position  of  the  legs 
when  at  rest.  The  middle  and  hind  femora  arc  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  and  when  on  a  horizontal  surface  the  whole  of  the  tarsi 
rest  on  the  ground  ;  when  on  a  perpendicular  support,  it  touches  only  the 
claws  to  the  surface  of  support.  He  also  observed  it  clean  its  antennae 
by  folding  the  tarsi  at  a  sharp  angle  and  drawing  the  antennae  from  base 
to  apex  through  the  crotch  thus  formed.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  done  with  the  middle  legs. 

Paraaites.  The  caterpillar  is  attacked  by  a  large  ichneumon,  I.  nifi- 
ventris  (88 : 1 ) ,  which  finally  makes  its  escape  from  the  chrysalis  at  the  end 
of  September.  The  ichneumon  is  so  targe  that  the  caterpillar  can  support 
but  a  single  one.  I  received  this  parasite  from  Miss  C.  Guild  of  Walpole, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  E.  Norton  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  have  raised 
it  from  a  chr)'salis  of  huntera  sent  me  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Beadle  of  Ontario. 
It  has  also  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Bowles,  Packard  and  Cresson.  This 
shows  how  common  it  is.  That  sent  by  Mr.  Beadle  emerged  September  25. 
The  parasite  makes  its  escape  from  the  chrysalis  case  of  the  butterfly  by 
biting  ofl"  the  head  and  a  part  of  the  thorax  just  above  the  upper  shoulder 
tubercle,  leaving  only  a  slight  fragment  at  one  side  to  keep  the  lid  thus 
formed  in  place.  Even  in  a  chrysalis  which  lay  upon  its  side  during  the 
escape  of  the  ichneumon,  it  could  not  wholly  discard  its  ordinary  opera- 
tions, although  forced  at  last  to  gnaw  out  a  hole  at  one  side,  which  it  did 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  below.     Mr.  Rllcy  also  found  among  the 
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leaves  of  a  deserted  nest  a  large  cocoon  of  Microgaster,  but  he  haa  never 
bred  the  perfect  insect.  And  finally,  at  Nepigon  in  1888,  I  obtained 
Apanteles  carduicoU  irom  the  caterpillar  in  several  instances,  destroying 
the  larvae  in  the  second  stage. 

Dttaiderfttft-  On  what  part  of  the  leaf  and  during  what  weeks  are  the 
eggs  of  either  brood  deposited?  Does  the  larva  ever  feed  upon  thistles 
or  the  other  plants  indirectly  attributed  to  ita  bill  of  fare  ?  Do  any  or  a 
considerable  number  of  the  chrysalids  of  the  first  brood  of  the  year  remain 
until  the  close  of  the  season  before  changing  to  butterflies,  or  how  is  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  the  autumn  butterflies  to  be  accounted  for? 
"What  become  of  the  lai^e  ichneumons  that  emerge  from  the  chrysalids  in 
September?  Do  they  then  attack  the  larva  of  some  other  insect?  Is  the 
caterpillar  ever  attacked  by  parasites  during  the  closing  days  of  its  life 
when  it  lives  exposed  and  not  in  concealment?  if  so,  why  does  it  not  con- 
tinue in  concealment?  if  not,  what  gives  it  immunity?  How  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  chrysalids  of  the  autumn  brood  disclose  the  imago  during 
the  same  season?  How  many  broods  make  their  appearance  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian  faunas  ?  In  what 
respect  does  the  fiight  of  the  butterfly  difler  from  that  of  cardui? 
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VANESSA  CARDin.— The  painted  lady. 

[Paloted  lady;   coamopolilao  butterfly;   thlatle  butterfly  (Auct.);   Cfntbla  of  the  thiatle 
(Blrbf);  tbl9tlecyutb]'<GmmonH).] 
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Papilio  cardui  Lino.,  Syst.  nat.,  10th  ed., 
47N4T6  (1788). 

KgmphalU  cardui  Latr.,  Hist.  nat.  cnist. 
U«.,ilv:  67-88(1806). 

(Jynthia  cardvi  Falir.,  III.  mag.  Ins.,  tI  :  281 
(1807);— Harr.,  Entom.  coireap.,  277-279,  pi.  I, 
age.  1-2  <188e);—Klrb.,  Faun.  bor.  amer.,  Iv: 
iM-296  (1887) ;— Emm.,  Agrlc.  N.  Torli.,  v: 
SIO.  pi.  16,  figs.  1.  3,  a,  b  (1854). 

Vanesta  cardui  Ochs.,  Schmett.  eur.,  Iv: 
16, 127(1816);— God.. Encycl.  metb.,  Is:  296, 
32^^34,  pi.  !8,  flgs.  8,  6  bis;  pl.  64,  figs.  1, 
lbl«, 2,  3(1819);— Boisd.-LeC.,  Up.  Am«r. 
•ept.,  178-1'!»  (183!);— Poey,  Mem.  Soc.  econ. 


Hab.,  iii:  122  (18*7)  ;-Scudd.,  Amer.  nat.,  i: 
392-396.  602-611  (1876);  Butt.,  151,  figs.  41, 134. 
179  (1881). 

Afflai$  cardui  Dalm.,  Kongl.  vetensk. 
acad.  handl.,  xxxtII.  66-66  (1816). 

Libjfthia  eardni  Lam.,  Anbu.  sans  vert., 
iv:  29  (1817). 

Hamadn/aa  decora  cardui  HUbu.,  Verz. 
eur.«cbmcU.,  3  (1H22). 

Pyrameii  cardui  Doubl.-Hen-lts.,  Gen. 
dium.  Lep.,  1:206(1849};— Morr.,  Syo.  Lep. 
N.  Amer.,  6»«)  (1862) ;— Trim.,  Rhop.  Afr. 
Auatr.,  119-121(1802);— Saund.,  Can.  ent.,  I: 
03-94 (1869) ;— French,  Rep.  Int.  III.,  Til:  IH 
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(IST8);  BuU.  esBI.  U.  S.,  I9»-2m  (1H86);— 
Gundl.,  Ent.  cub.,  40-41  (1881)  ;-Hld<ll.,  Rep. 
tne.  III.,  X :  87  (1881);--Coq.,  Ibid.,  IBS  (1881); 
—Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  61  (1884) ;— Mayn.,  Butt. 
N.  E.,  lft-20,  pi.  8,  flg.  22,22*  (1886). 

A  murmuiinR  rsmp  ol  nunimer.    Now  and  thea 
A  illzzf  and  bewildered  butterfly 
Fluttered  tbrougb  notity  streets. 

Alexandkk  Smttb.—A  BoB't  Poem. 
Ah  I  ir  tbou  i«8ue[es«  itbalt  hap  to  die, 
The  wortd  will  waU  thee. 

Sh  IKBSPSARK.— jtonB«(. 

InuiBO  (2;  1;  13;  7).  Head  covered  with  reddish  brown  balrs  mingled  with  a  few 
blackltih  and  many  delicate  white  or  gray  hairs,  the  latter  nearly  wanting  along  the 
middle  and  abont  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  abandant  bealde  the  Inner  edge  of  the 
eye;  hinder  edge  of  the  eye  broadly  bordered  with  white  scales,  the  Held  narrowing 
above  where  a  few  ochraceous  scales  are  mingled  with  them.  Palpi  white,  the  npper 
surface  reddish  brown,  on  the  apical  Joint  brownish  fuscous,  with  a  few  mingled  paler 
scales ;  long  hairs  of  the  sides  black.  Under  surface  of  antennae  brownish  luteons, 
the  remainder  pnrpUsh  black,  with  a  few  scattered,  pale  scales  above  and  a  narrow, 
continaous  line  of  white  scales  on  the  sides  next  the  luteous  portion ;  club  pale  orange 
luteous,  all  excepting  the  apical  five  Joints,  above,  and  sometimes  to  a  less  extent 
below,  blackish,  purplish  above,  reddish  below.  Tongue  dark  brownish  luteoDS. 
becoming  darker  away  from  thel>a«e,  black  laterally,  the  apical  half  wholly  black; 
papillae  (61 :  35,  54)  nearly  equal  and  cylindrical,  slightly  narrowing  at  the  base. 

Prothorax  covered  above  with  minute,  dark  metallic  green  scales,  concealed  by  long 
olivaceous,  and  reddish  brown  hairs.  Patagia  reddish  brown,  tinged  interloriy  with 
olivaceous.  Thorax  covered  beneath  with  long,  white  biUni,  often  tinged  slightly  with 
yellowish  or  brownish  yellow.  Fore  tibiae  black,  covered  in  front  with  reddiab 
brown,  on  the  sides  with  white  hairs,  the  outer  ones  somewhat  tinged  with  reddlKh 
brown;  femoraof  the  other  tegs  white,  the  upper  surface  blackish  brown  with  Inter- 
mingled reddish  brown  scales;  tibiae  and  tarsi  dirty  white,  the  latter  Bometlmes 
marked  above  with  dusky,  beneath  with  dark  yellowish  brown  scales;  spurs  luteous, 
tipped  with  brownish  red;  spines  black;  claws  reddish  brown,  darkest  at  tip. 

Outer  border  of  fore  vainga  very  gently  slnuons.  in  no  part  straight,  althongh  nearly 
so  both  above  and  below.  Third  superior  subcostal  nervnle  arising  at  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth;  the  fourth  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  outer  border  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell.  Above 
very  dark,  t>rownlBh  black,  the  nervnres  black,  the  tmsal  third  of  the  costal  margin, 
the  basal  two-flftha  of  the  cell,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  medlo-submedlan  Inter- 
space, and  the  whole  Inner  margin,  heavily  flecked  with  greenish  golden  scales;  the 
remainder  of  the  cell,  excepting  a  narrow  black  edging  along  the  exterior  bonndary, 
golden  orange,  deepest  interiorly,  palest  exteriorly,  crossed  by  two  short,  heavy  bars; 
one  with  a  rounded  summit,  scarcely  narrower  at  tip  than  at  base,  depends  from  the 
costal  nervnre  at  abont  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  crosses  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cell; 
the  other,  rudely  triangular.  Its  interior  edge  scarcely  separated  from  the  exterior  edge 
of  the  llrst.  Is  seated  on  the  median  nervure,  Its  apex  near  the  middle  of  the  cell  or 
sometimes  a  little  higher.  The  median  and  medio-submedlan  Interspaces  are  almost 
wholly  of  the  same  bright  tint;  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing,  however.  Is  mai^ned 
here  with  black  to  the  width  of  an  interspace  and  the  base  of  the  lower  median  Inter- 
space, fully  as  far  as  the  last  divariciitlon  of  the  median,  is  dlled  with  black  and  con- 
nects below  with  a  pretty  large,  rounded  or  subtrlangnlar  spot  seated  on  the  lower 
median  nervule,  half  way  between  its  base  and  the  black  margin  of  the  wing,  and 
extending  half  way  or  sometimes  wholly  across  the  Interspace;  this  again  )«  In  direct 
connection  with  a  broad,  curved  band,  which  crosses  the  medio-submedlan  Interapaca 
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half  wkf  betweea  tbe  flrat  diraricAtloa  of  the  median  nervure  and  the  outer  border, — 
the  whole  forming,  nith  the  outer  bar  In  tbe  cell,  a  greatl;  can'ed  band,  with  ui 
exceedtnglf  tortaons,  exterior  mar^n  Dearlf  dlTldlng  the  brighter  parts  of  the  wing  Into 
halres;  the  or&nge  of  the  npper  medlatr  Interspace  Is  infringed  upon  by  a  downward 
extension  of  the  black  fleld,  In  a  rounded  protuberance,  with  a  very  lU-deBned  edge, 
which  barely  crosses  the  middle  median  nerrure,  and  limits  the  bright  color  to  a  tittle 
less  than  the  basal  half  of  the  Interspace  and  a  small  spot  In  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half,  next  the  middle  median  nerrule ;  there  la  also  an  orange  triangle  seated  upon  the 
npper  median  nervnle  near  the  eitremlty  of  its  curved  portion,  leaving,  along  the  outer 
Umtts  of  the  ceU,ablack  triangle  projecting  Into  the  orange  fleld,  of  equal  proportions 
toibfelf.  Crossing  the  upper  portion  of  the  wing,  a  little  within  the  middle  of  the  outer 
two-thirds,  is  a  broad,  nearly  eqnal,  white  bond,  extending  from  the  costal  border  to 
the  lowest  subcostal  nervnle,  and  a  little  broader  than  the  width  of  the  interspace  at 
that  point.  A  very  little  more  than  midway  between  this  and  the  ontcr  border  iH  a 
strongly  arcuate  aeites  of  Ave  white  spots,  the  upper  two  occupying  the  upper  inter- 
spaces and  conflnent,  together  forming  a  broad  innate,  the  third  and  fonrth.  In  the 
next  two  Interspaces,  round,  less  than  half  the  width  of  the  Interspaces,  the  flftb 
targ?,  irregular,  roundish,  crossing  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  subcosto-medlan 
interspace.  Distant  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  by  leas  than  taolf  an  interspace, 
but  retreating  a  very  Uttle  more  from  It  alKiTe.  Is  a  slender,  transverse,  f^nt,  pale 
line ;  seated  on  the  border.  In  the  middle  of  the  tnterapaces,  are  smalt,  faint  spotit  of 
dntl,  pale  orange;  fringe  black,  interrupted  with  white,  l>elow  by  short  Innnles,  above 
abmptly.  Outer  border  of  hind  wingi  very  broadly  corved,  scarcely  more  so  In  the 
middle  half.  Color  golden  orange,  the  whole  costal  margin  heavily  bordered  with 
blackish  brown,  the  Inner  margin  pale  greenish  griseous.  the  base,  almost  to  tbe 
tip  of  the  cell,  blackish  f  nscons.  sprinkled  with  greenish  golden  scales  {  the  basal  half 
of  the  raedlo-sobmedlan  Interspace  is  also  blackish  brown,  and  from  Its  lower  extrem- 
ity a  rather  broad,  carving,  mesial  band  narrowed  and  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  In 
cTOMlDgthetowersnbcostatlDterapace,  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal 
nernile ;  midway  between  this  mesial  I)and  and  the  outer  trarder,  or,  perhaps ,  nearer 
the  former,  is  a  transverse  row  of  Ave  pretty  lai^,  round,  black  spots  In  the  subcostal, 
sat>coato-medlan.  and  median  Interspaces,  that  In  the  npper  subcostal  usually  merged 
In  the  broad,  blackish  border  of  the  costal  region ;  they  are  nearly  eqaal  In  size,  that 
In  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  being  largest ;  the  lowest  spot,  and  very  seldom  the 
others,  have  sometimes  a  few  bluish  scales  In  the  centre,  and  that  In  the  upper  median 
Interspace  approaches  the  border  more  closely  tlian  the  others.  Distant  from  the 
onter  i>order  by  less  than  the  width  of  an  interspace,  is  a  series  of  transverse,  diamond 
aliaped  stripes,  each  nearly  or  qnlte  crossing  an  interspace;  that  In  the  medlo-subme- 
dlan  iDterspsce  is  a  long,  transveme,  nearly  equal  dash,  enclosing  exteriorly  a  slender 
streak  of  pale  blue  scales ;  midway  between  this  and  the  margin  Is  another  series  of 
similar,  bat  shorter  and  broader,  diamond  sliaped,  transverse  spots,  seated  on  the  ner- 
vurea  and  tonchlng  the  outer  border ;  fringe  white.  Interrupted  at  the  black  spots,  on 
the  nervure  tips,  with  black. 

Beneath,  the  portion  of  the  fore  viingi  which  on  the  npper  surface  is  occupied 
by  orange  is  pale,  dull  pink  with  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing; 
but  In  the  outer  portion  of  the  cell  It  Is  displaced  by  white;  the  blach  markings 
which  belong  to  this  fleld  are,  however,  more  limited  In  extent;  the  basal  tliird  of 
the  costal  margin  is  wlilte,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellowish,  crossed  between  the  ner- 
vnies  by  frequent  narrow  black  bars ;  the  base  of  the  wing  below  the  median  nervure 
Is  Instrooa  greenish  brown,  the  inner  margin  beyond  it  brownish  fuscous,  with  an 
oUvaceoas  tiage,  and  the  extreme  base  of  tbe  cell  a  mixture  of  white,  greenish  and 
ydlowlsh  scales  with  a  small,  blacldsh  spot  In  the  middle,  followed  by  a  transverse 
whitish  l)ar  and  this  by  another  small  black  spot  in  the  pink  Beld — all  in  the  basal  third 
of  the  cell.  The  black  band  between  the  cell  and  the  transverse  white  band  depend- 
ing from  the  costal  border  Is  filled  In  the  middle,  especially  above,  with  a  grayish  mix- 
ture of  pate  brown  and  white  scales,  forming  a  sort  of  reversed  triangle,  tlie  apex  o  f 
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(1S78);   Butt.  easl.  U.  &.,  I9»-a00  (lHa6);—  Papato  eitrdu^U  Cnia.,  Ftp.  exol^i-.tO- 

Oandl.,  Ent.  cub.,  KMl  (ie81);'-MliMI.,  Rep.  41,  lU,  pl.Stl,  flgs.  E.  F.  <1TT9). 

iDB.  III.,  I L  87  (1881) ;— Coq.,  Ibid.,  153  (1881) ; 

—Fern.,  BuU.  Me.,  61  (1884) ;— Majn.,  BuU.  Figured  bj'  Glover,  ID.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  !1, 

N.  E.,ie-20, pi. S,  fig. 22,23a (leW).  fig.Si  pi.  as.flg.S,  Ined. 

Twaa  prime  of  Miiy ;  mnil  every  square  became 
A  murmuring  ramp  ot  HUiumer.    Now  sod  theu 
A  dlzz;  and  bewildered  butt^rflf 
Fluttf  re<l  through  no  lay  streets. 

Alexandkr  Smith.— ^  Bojf't  Poem. 
Ah  I  If  thou  iHHUcleHH  Hhalt  hap  to  die. 
The  teorld  will  wall  thee. 

SH  AKBSPKAKK.— Sl»t  ntt. 

Inugo  (2 :  1  i  12 :  T).  HeAd  covered  with  reddish  brown  hairs  mingled  with  a  few 
blackish  and  maDy  delicate  white  or  gray  hairs,  the  latter  nearly  wautinf  along  the 
middle  and  about  the  base  of  the  antennae,  aud  abundant  beside  the  Inner  edge  of  the 
eye;  binder  edge  of  the  eye  broa<lly  bordered  with  white  scales,  the  Held  narrowing 
above  where  a  few  ochraceous  scales  drc  mingled  with  them.  Palpi  white,  the  upper 
surface  reddish  brown,  on  the  apical  joint  brownish  fuscous,  with  a  few  mingled  paler 
scales;  long  hairs  of  the  sides  black.  Under  surface  of  antennae  brownish  luteoax. 
the  remainder  purplish  black,  with  a  few  scattered,  pale  scales  above  and  a  narrow, 
coutinuous  line  of  white  scales  on  the  sides  next  the  luteous  portion ;  club  pale  orange 
luteous,  all  excepting  the  apical  Ave  Joints,  above,  and  sometimes  to  a  less  exteut 
below,  blackish,  purplish  above,  reddish  below.  Tongue  dark  brownish  luteous, 
becoming  darker  away  from  the  base,  black  laterally,  the  apical  half  wholly  black ; 
papillae  (61  ■■  S5,  51)  nearly  equal  and  cylindrical,  slightly  narrowing  at  the  base. 

Prothorai  covered  above  with  minute,  dark  metallic  green  scales,  concealed  by  long 
olivaceous,  and  reddish  brown  hairs.  Patagia  reddish  brown,  tinged  Interiorly  with 
olivaceous.  Thorax  covered  beneath  with  long,  white  hairs,  often  tinged  slightly  with 
yellowish  or  brownish  yellow.  Fore  tibiae  black,  covered  In  front  with  reddish 
brown,  on  the  sides  with  white  hairs,  the  outer  ones  somewhat  tinged  with  reddish 
brown;  femoraof  the  other  legs  white,  the  upper  surface  blackish  brown  with  Inter- 
mingled reddish  brown  scales ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  dirty  white,  the  Utter  sometimes 
marked  above  with  dusky,  beneath  with  dark  yellovrlsh  brown  scales ;  spurs  luteous, 
tipped  wltb  brownish  red ;  spines  black ;  claws  reddish  brown,  darkest  at  tip. 

Outer  border  of  fort  vsingi  very  gently  slnuons.  In  no  part  straight,  althongh  nearly 
so  both  above  and  below.  Third  superior  subcostal  nervnle  arising  at  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth ;  the  fourth  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  outer  bortler  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell.  Above 
very  dark,  brownish  black,  the  nervures  black,  the  basal  third  of  the  costal  mai^n, 
the  basal  two-fifths  of  the  cell,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  medto-submedlao  Inter- 
space, and  the  whole  inner  margin,  heavily  flecked  with  greenish  golden  scales;  the 
remainder  of  the  cell,  excepting  a  narrow  black  edging  along  the  exterior  boundary, 
golden  orange,  deepest  interiorly,  palest  exteriorly,  crossed  by  two  short,  heavy  bars; 
one  with  a  rounded  summit,  scarcely  narrower  at  tip  than  at  base,  depends  from  the 
costal  nervure  at  about  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  crosses  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cell ; 
the  other,  rudely  triangular.  Its  Interior  edge  scarcely  separated  from  the  exterior  edge 
of  the  Drst.  Is  seated  on  the  median  nervure.  Its  apex  near  the  middle  of  the  cell  or 
sometimes  a  little  higher.  The  median  and  medlo-submedtan  Interspaces  are  almost 
wholly  of  the  same  bright  tint ;  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing,  however.  Is  margined 
here  with  black  to  the  width  of  an  Interspace  and  the  base  of  the  lower  median  Inter- 
space, fully  as  far  as  the  last  divarication  of  the  median,  is  fliled  with  black  and  con- 
nects below  with  a  pretty  large,  rounded  or  snbtrlangular  ttpot  seated  on  the  lower 
median  nervnle,  half  way  between  Its  base  and  the  black  margin  of  the  wing,  and 
extending  half  way  or  sometimes  wholly  across  the  Interspace ;  this  again  la  In  direct 
connection  with  a  broad,  curved  band,  which  crosses  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspace 
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half  wfty  between  the  Brat  dlvArlcatlon  of  the  median  oervare  and  the  outer  border, — 
the  whole  forming,  with  the  outer  bar  In  the  cell,  a  greatly  cnrved  band,  with  an 
exceedlngl;  tortnons,  exterior  margin  nearly  dividing  the  brighter  parts  of  the  wing  into 
halves;  the  orange  of  the  npper  medlair Interspace  is  Infringed  npan  b;  a  downward 
extension  of  the  black  fleld,  tn  a  rounded  protuberance,  with  a  very  lU-deflned  edge, 
which  barelj  crosses  the  middle  median  nervnre,  and  limits  the  bright  color  Co  a  little 
less  than  the  basal  lialf  of  the  Interspace  and  a  small  spot  In  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half,  next  the  middle  median  nervnle ;  there  is  also  an  orange  triangle  seated  upon  the 
uppermedlan  nervule  near  the  eztremlt;  of  Its  cnrved  portion,  leaving,  along  the  outer 
limits  of  the  cell.abUck  triangle  projecting  into  the  orange  Seld,  of  eqnal  proportions 
to  Itself.  Crosdlng  the  npper  portlonof  thewlng,  a  little  within  the  middle  of  the  outer 
two-thlrda.  la  a  broad,  nearlj  equal,  white  band,  extending  from  the  costal  border  to 
the  lowest  subcostal  nervule,  and  a  little  broader  than  the  width  of  the  Interspace  at 
that  point.  A  verj  little  more  than  mtdwa;  between  this  and  the  onter  border  Is  a 
stronglj  arcuate  series  of  Qve  white  spots,  the  upper  two  occupying  the  upper  Inter- 
spaces and  confluent,  together  forming  a  broad  lunnle,  the  third  and  fourth,  in  the 
next  two  Interspaces,  round,  less  than  half  the  width  of  the  Interspaces,  the  flfth 
large,  irregular,  ronndlsh,  crossing  nearly  or  qalte  the  whole  of  the  snbcosto-medlan 
Interspace.  Distant  from  the  onter  margin  of  the  wing  bj  less  than  half  an  Interspace, 
but  retreating  a  very  little  more  from  it  above,  is  a  slender,  transverse,  f^nt,  pale 
line ;  seated  on  the  border,  In  the  middle  of  the  Interspaces,  are  small,  f^nt  spot»  of 
dull,  pale  orangej  fringe  black.  Interrupted  with  white,  below  by  short  lunules,  above 
abruptly.  Outer  border  of  hind  tnniri  very  broadly  curved,  scarcely  more  so  In  the 
middle  half.  Color  golden  orange,  the  whole  costal  margin  heavily  bordered  with 
blackish  brown,  the  inner  margin  pale  greenish  grlseous,  the  base,  almost  to  the 
tip  of  the  cell,  blackish  fuscous,  sprinkled  with  greenish  golden  scales;  the  basal  half 
of  the  medio-anbmedlan  Interspace  Is  also  blackish  brown,  and  from  Its  lower  extrem- 
ity a  rather  broad,  curving,  mesial  band  narrowed  and  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  In 
crowiing  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  eubcostal 
nermle;  midway  between  this  mesial  band  and  the  outer  border,  or,  perhaps,  nearer 
the  former.  Is  a  transverse  row  of  Qvepretty  targe,  round,  black  spots  In  the  subcostal, 
subcosto-median,  and  median  Interspaces,  that  In  the  upper  subcostal  nsually  merged 
In  the  broad,  blackish  border  of  the  costal  region;  tbcy  are  nearly  equal  In  size,  that 
In  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace  being  largest ;  the  lowest  spot,  and  very  seldom  the 
others,  have  sometimes  a  few  bluish  scales  In  the  centre,  and  that  In  the  upper  median 
interspace  approaches  the  border  more  closely  than  the  others.  Distant  from  tbe 
onter  border  by  less  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  Is  a  series  of  transTerse,  diamond 
shaped  stripes,  each  nearly  or  quite  crossing  an  interspace;  that  In  the  medlo-subme- 
dlan  Interspace  Is  a  long,  transverse,  nearly  eqnal  dash,  enclosing  exteriorly  a  slender 
streak  of  pale  blue  scales;  midway  between  this  and  the  margin  Is  another  series  of 
similar,  but  shorter  and  broader,  diamond  shaped,  transverse  spots,  seated  on  the  ner- 
Tures  and  touching  the  outer  border;  fringe  white.  Interrupted  at  the  black  spots,  on 
tbe  nervure  tips,  with  black. 

Beneath,  the  portion  of  the /ore  wing/a  which  on  the  upper  surface  is  occupied 
by  orange  is  pale,  dull  pink  with  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing; 
but  In  tbe  outer  portion  of  tbe  cell  It  Is  displaced  by  white;  the  black  markings 
which  belong  to  this  fleld  are,  however,  more  limited  In  extent;  the  basal  third  of 
tbe  costal  margin  is  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellowish,  crossed  between  the  ner- 
TUres  by  frequent  narrow  black  bars ;  tbe  base  of  the  wing  below  the  median  nervure 
Is  lustrous  greenish  brown,  the  Inner  margin  beyond  It  brownish  fnscons,  with  an 
olivaceous  tinge,  and  tbe  extreme  base  of  the  cell  a  mixture  of  white,  greenish  and 
yellowish  scales  with  a  small,  blscMsh  spot  In  the  middle,  followed  by  a  transverse 
whitish  bar  and  this  by  another  small  black  spot  In  the  pink  field — all  in  the  basal  third 
of  the  cell.  The  black  band  between  the  cell  and  the  transrerse  white  band  depend- 
ing from  the  costal  border  Is  filled  In  the  middle,  especially  above,  with  a  grayish  mix- 
ture of  pale  brown  and  white  scales,  forming  a  sort  of  reversed  triangle,  the  apex  o  t 
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wblcta  meettt  that  of  the  plnkluU  triangle  seated  od  tbe  medtan  nervare;  It  also  sends 
atortuous  thread  to  the  lower  sub-costal  nervure,  parallel  to  and  In  tbe  neighborhood 
of  the  exterior  borderof  the  band.  Beyond  the  transverse  wblte  band,  which  U  edged 
rather  narrowly  with  blackish,  the  apes  of  the  wing  is  pale,  dingy  ochraceons;  the 
white  spots  of  the  upper  surface  reappear,  the  two  uppermost  usually  edged  both 
exteriorly  and  Interiorly  with  blacktsli,  and,  with  another  cloudy  white  spot  In  the 
Interspace  below,  fomi  a  short  band;  the  third  and  fourth  spotH  are  margined  with 
black,  more  heavily  Interioriy  than  elsewhere,  and  on  the  same  side  are  followed 
by  a  slender  deiulannulus  of  ochraceous,  followed  again  by  black;  the  llfth  spot 
nsuallj  luut  a  slight  black  line  at  Its  exterior  margin;  distant  from  the  outer  margin 
by  about  half  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  and  parallel  to  It,  Is  a  cloudy,  white,  contln- 
nous  stripe,  broadest  above  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervule,  bordered  with  dull 
blackish  fuscous,  especially  on  the  narrower  portion,  which  is  much  broader  on  the 
interior  than  on  the  extei'lor  side ;  margin  dull  ochraceous.  sometimes  Infuscated  at 
the  nervures;  fringe  white,  interrupted  moderately  with  black  at  the  nervnre  tips. 
Hind  minga  dull  brownish  ochraceous,  rudely  marbled  with  various  markings,  the  veins 
yellowish  wlilte,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing ;  extreme 
base  of  cofital  border  pale;  a  slightly  tortuous,  transverse,  pale  stripe,  narrow,  except- 
ing above,  crosses  from  the  costal  border  to  the  median  nervure,  a  little  removed  from 
the  basal  portions  of  tbe  costal  and  subcostal  nervures ;  It  Is  margined  interiorly  with 
black  specks  and  followed  upon  the  costal  border  by  a  larger  and  a  smaller  black  spot ; 
near  the  middle  of  the  cell  alarge,  oblong,  oval,  transverse,  blackspot,  largely  bespecked 
witli  pale  and  ochraceous  scales  and  narrowly  marjclned  with  white,  crosses  the  ceil 
just  below  the  first  divarication  of  the  snlicostai  nervure.  Its  larger  end  uppermost; 
above  it  In  the  upper  part  of  the  costo-subcostai  Interspace  is  a  fuscous  spot,  sprinkled 
with  ochraceous;  crossing  the  wing  is  an  inconspicuous,  interrupted  white  line, 
corresponding  to  the  Interior  margin  of  the  mesial  band  of  V.  bnntera  and  taking 
the  same  direction  as  there;  It  is  usually  bordered  exteriorlyby  afew  blackish  scales; 
crossing  the  base  of  the  subcostal  interspaces  and  the  snbcosto-medlan  Interspace  }ust 
beyond,  and  including  the  tip  of  the  cefl.  Is  a  large,  transverse,  triangnlar,  black  spot, 
filled,  excepting  near  Its  limits,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ochraceous  scales, 
its  exterior  margin  at  right  angles  to  the  nervnre ;  beyond  this,  the  snbcosto-medlan 
interspace  Is  filled  with  a  quadrate  white  spot  merging  exteriorly,  at  its  narrowest 
part.  Into  brownish;  two  subparallel,  aubcontlnuons  series  of  Irregular,  whitish, 
carved  lines,  at  about  three-quarters  of  an  Interspace's  distance  from  each  other,  cross 
the  wing  beyond  the  middle;  tbe  outermost  series  follows  a  general  shallow  curve 
from  about  the  middle  of  tbe  outer  half  of  the  costal  border  to  a  little  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  npper  median  nervule,  and  then  another  from  this  point  to  the  middle  of 
the  medio-sabmedian  lutcrapace,  where  it  turns  Inward  again  toward  the  Inner  border; 
each  of  these  aeries  Is  faintly  edged  Interiorly  with  black,  and  In  the  medlo-aubmedlan 
Interspace  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  third  series,  parallel  to  the  second;  It  is  followed, 
like  tbe  portion  of  the  second  contained  In  the  lower  median  interspace,  by  a  consid- 
erable patch  of  white  or  yellowish  white.  There  Is  a  suhmarglnal  series  of  Ave  circu- 
lar or  nearly  circular  ocelli  in  the  subcostal,  sabcosto-medlan  and  median  interspaces, 
distant  aboutthewldth  of  an  Interspace  and  ahalf  from  the  outer  border;  the  uppermost 
is  simplest  and  smallest,  being  a  small  brownhth  or  ochraceous  spot,with  a  few  scattered 
black  and  blue  scales  near  the  centre,  enclosed  at  the  outer  end  of  a  much  larger  oval 
white  fleld ;  the  second  has  a  large  central  disc  of  purplish  black,  with  a  few  bine  and 
ochraceous  scales  uear  tbe  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  annnlns  of  dull  yellow, 
bounded  again,  especially  Interiorly  and  exteriorly  with  black,  the  whole  barely  occu- 
pying the  width  of  the  Interspace;  the  third  and  fourth  are  similar  to  each  other, 
smaller  than  the  second,  and  consist  of  a  central  disc  of  dull,  dark  green,  largely 
besprinkled  with  bluish  scales,  which  seem  to  avoid  the  blackish  edge,  the  centre  and 
to  some  extent  tbe  exterior  portions;  it  Is  sarronnded  by  a  narrow,  dull  yellowish 
annulus,  which  becomes  white  interiorly,  and  usually  expands  somewhat  In  the  same 
region :  in  the  fourth,  this  Is  nsnally  bounded  below  by  black ;  the  fifth  is  of  the  site 
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of  the  Hecond  And  Blmllar  to  It,  bat  has  &  dull,  dark  green  groond  with  nameroas 
bluish  scales,  especlall;  upon  the  Interior  half  and  Is  edged  below  with  black  j  the 
whole  of  this  Is  sarronnded  by  a  narrow  fellow  annnliiB,  which  Is  ochraceons  next 
the  btalsh  Hcales  and  this  encircled  narrowlj  with  black;  the  outer  border  for  the 
width  of  leas  than  half  an  Interspace  la  pale  ochraceona,  the  very  edge  a  little  darker; 
It  Is  bordered  loteriorlj  by  a  rather  coarse  blackish  Hoe  which  becomes  slightly  slend- 
erer In  the  Interspaces ;  this  Is  followed  by  a  whitish  band,  nearly  twice  as  broad  aa 
the  maiglnat  band,  tapering  toward  the  coatal  edge  and  enclosing  next  Its  Interior 
border  an  Intermpted  series  of  transverse,  fnslform,  pate  blue  bars,  narrowly  edged 
with  black,  that  In  the  medlo-snbmedlan  Interspace  almost  entirely  black.  Fringe 
white,  Intermpted  rather  narrowly  at  the  nervnre  tlpa  with  blackish,  which  occasion- 
ally encroaches  slightly  on  the  wing  Itself. 

Abdomen  above  purplish  black,  heavily  flecked,  eapedally  on  the  sides  and  on  the 
apical  half  of  the  segments,  with  yellowish  fnlvons  scales;  beneath  white.  Append- 
ages of  male  (33 :  81)  :  apper  organ  not  large,  the  body  less  compressed  than  In  the 
prerloua  species,  slightly  arched  longltadtnally,  the  hook  straight,  bent  a  little  down- 
ward, rather  small,  shorter  than  the  body,  depressed,  very  broad  at  base,  narrow- 
ing to  near  the  tip.  and  this  portion  equiangular,  the  apical  fonrth  eqnal,  as  broad 
as  high,  bluntly  pointed.  Inferior  arms  straight  on  a  superior,  arcuate  on  a  lateral 
view,  slender,  tapering  Irregularly  to  a  simple  point.  Clasps  about  half  aa  long  again 
as  broad,  the  Inferior  edge  more  strongly  curved  than  In  the  other  species,  consider- 
ably refleied,  especially  on  the  basal  half;  posterior  border  produced  a  little  below  the 
middle  to  an  angle  much  larger  than  a  right  angle,  not  Incurved ;  the  upper  posterior 
angle  considerably  prodnced  to  much  less  than  a  right  angle,  finely  pointed  and  some- 
what Incurved;  lower  posterior  angle  lost  In  the  cnrve  of  the  under  edge.  Interior 
ribbon  rather  stont.  compressed,  tapering  on  the  apical  half,  the  basal  half  con- 
cealed In  the  reflection  of  the  Inferior  border  of  the  clasp,  much  shorter  than  In  the 
other  Bpecies,  not  nearly  reaching  the  angle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  clasp,  toward 
which  the  tapering,  slnnona,  apical  half  is  directed.  There  Is,  beaidea,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Inside  of  the  clasp,  a  small,  depressed,  horizontal  tooth,  ahaped  like  a  shark's 
tooth,  directed  Inward. 
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hind  tibiae  and  tarsi .. 
tore  Ublaesnd tarsi.. 

AbmaUona.  A  variety  described  by  Bagonot  (Entom.  month.  mag.,r:  239-280) 
from  a  specimen  obtained  on  Sand  Hill  at  Wallasey,  England,  has  a  bleached  appear- 
ance as  If  for  protective  resemblance  to  the  sanda.  As  described  by  Ragonot,  the 
upper  aorface  Is  mach  paler  than  in  ordinary  specimens,  the  disk  of  the  fore  wings 
being  quite  tree  from  the  dark  markings,  excepting  a  small  blotch  in  the  cell  and  an- 
other in  the  medio-eubmedlan  Interspace.  On  the  hind  wings  the  usual  dark  markings 
are  aUo  absent,  excepting  on  the  margin  which  in  the  front  wings  is  normal.  On  the 
aader  side  the  groond  color  of  the  hind  wings  and  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  are  ashy 
irtiUe,  while  the  normal  darker  markings  are  obacnre  or  absent,  excepting  next  the 
outer  border  of  the  wing. 

V.  c  ELYia(ran.  ctvtnfRamb.,  Ann.  aoc.  abs.,li,  pi.  G.flgs.  1-2,— 1S29;  Van.  eardui, 
our.  Herr.-Schaeir.,  9chmett.  Eur.,  1,  Suppl.,  Ags.  IGT,  lfie,~lS43;  Van.  eardui,  abtrr. 
tnomata  Brams.,  Ann.  aoe.  ent.  France,  (6)  vi:  28*,— 1886).  Strecker  (Syn.  Hacroiep. 
S.  A.,  137)  thus  describes  this  snflhscd  variety  from  two  New  Jersey  specimens  In  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Bridgham  of  New  York. 

"Normal  form  of  ornamentation  obliterated.  Upper  side  of  primaries  has  the  basal 
half  covered  with  an  orange  yellow  blotch ;  subaplcal  white  spots  confluent.    Second- 
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aries  orange  yellow;  on  cosUlpArts  bUckUb,  this  color  extending  along  the  Telos  to 
the  onter  margin ;  before  It  reaches  the  latter  this  color  broadens  into  diamond-shaped 
marks )  a  eubmarginal  row  of  white  spots.  Dnder  side  of  primaries  mach  as  above, 
bnt  with  a  broad,  white,  sabmarglnal  hand.  Secondaries  mottled  pale  grayish,  with  a 
broad,  white,  marginal  band ;  In  some  Instances  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  secondaries 
beneath  Is  white,  In  others  the  white  predominates  on  the  npper  snrface  to  the  greater 
ezcloslon  of  the  black." 

Another  specimen  taken  In  Belgiom  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Donckler  de 
Donceei(Ann.  soc.  ent.  Belg.,zxl:  10.  pi.  1,  fig.  I,  1878).  In  this  the  white  bar  depend- 
ent from  the  coeta  of  the  fore  wing  Is  absent  bnt  the  snb-aplcsl  white  spots  are  not 
confluent  bat  somewltat  enlarged,  especially  that  in  the  Interspace  beyond  the  celL  A 
supplementary  white  tnnnle  is  found  In  the  npper  median  Interspace.  The  npper  enr- 
face  of  the  hind  wings  diS^rs  from  that  described  by  Strecker  In  that  the  snb-marginal 
row  of  white  spots  Is  absent,  though  the  diamond  shaped  marks  are  very  dlsttncL 
The  nnder  surface  of  the  hind  wings  also  dinars  In  that  the  margin,  like  the  fore 
wings,  Is  marked  by  a  narrow  fnivons  band  preceded  by  a  narrow  fnscooe  stripe  and 
this  by  an  ashen  band  In  which  the  ocelli  are  situated,  which  number  only  four. 

In  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  now  In  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natoral  history  la  a  female  (No.  33c)  which  has  the  fore  wings  and  only  the  fore 
wings  suffhsed,  and  although  only  to  a  slight  degree  it  is  apparently  In  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  preceding  specimens  of  this  aberration.  On  the  upper  surface,  the  outer 
limits  of  the  orange  area  aremuch  the  same  as  usnal,  excepting  that  In  the  lower  me- 
dian and  medlo-submedlan  Interspaces,  the  black  bordering  of  the  wing  encroaches 
upon  it  by  extending  Inward  In  the  middle  of  each  interspace  nearly  twice  as  far  as 
usual  1  within  the  orange  area,  as  far  as  the  fnscons  base  specked  with  greenish,  the 
black  markings  are  almost  entirely  wanting;  all  that  rem^u  are :  first,  the  large,  black 
spot,  depending  from  the  subcostal  nerrare  In  the  middle  of  tiie  cell,  which  Is  larger 
than  usual  and  reaches  nearly  across  the  cell;  second,  a  narrow  fuscous  bar  extending 
upward  from  the  submedlan  nermre  a  little  more  than  half  way  across  the  Interspace, 
in  the  normal  position  of  the  commencement  of  the  tortuous  band,  but  much  narrower 
than  usual ;  and,  third,  a  few  blackish  scales  flecking  the  upper  and  part  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lower  median  nervule.  On  the  apex  of  the  wing,  the  transTerse  white  bar 
depending  from  the  costal  margin  is  entirely  wanting  and  the  white  spots  in  the  arcu- 
ate row  beyond  it  are  larger  than  usnal,  their  limits  vague  lnste«d  of  precise  and 
showing,  especially  the  npper  ones,  a  tendency  to  merge  Into  the  white  spots,  also  en- 
larged, of  the  submarginal  series.  Besides,  faint  indications  of  a  sixth  small  spot  In 
the  npper  median  Interspace  are  visible  just  below  the  largest  spot  of  the  arcnate  row. 
Beneath,  similar  dltl^rences  are  noticeable,  excepting  In  the  rows  of  white  spots  and 
in  that  the  outer  margin  la  of  the  ordinary  width  In  the  lower  ttalf  of  the  wing. 

The  specimen  from  Ekaterlnosiaw  in  southern  Russia  described  by  Bramson  under 
the  name  of  Inoroata  seems  to  approach  very  closely  to  this,  but  the  aberration  Is  a 
little  more  marked  in  some  particulars  though  less  so  in  others.  In  particular  the 
ocelli  of  the  under  surface  of  the  bind  wings  In  the  Russian  specimens  are  said  to  be 
sitnated  on  a  pale  rose  ground ;  whUe  on  the  other  hand  a  trace  of  the  white  bar  de- 
pending from  the  costa  of  the  fore-wings  Is  seen  In  a  narrow  marginal  line. 

V.c.ATK[Pyrameiteardui,  ab.  b.  ate  Strecker,  Syn.  Cat.  macnilep.  N.A.,  187,-1878). 
"Upper  snrface  primaries  auSUsed  heavily  with  blackish,  the  normal  markings  en> 
tlrely  gone,  the  orange  confined  to  a  blotch  or  disc,  on  half  of  wing  towards  the  inner 
margin,  stdd  blotch  merging  into  the  blackish  on  all  sides ;  the  large,  subapical,  white 
bar  ■  entirely  wanting.  Secondaries  obscured  with  blockish,  the  row  of  black  spots 
faintly  discernible  and  pupllled  with  white  points.  Under  side  primaries  much  as 
on  upper  side,  secondaries  black  except  along  the  abdominal  margin  where  theordlnary 
coloration  and  marking  is  retained;  veins  white;  the  six  ocelli  as  in  ordinary  form; 

it  the  premaiglnal  row 
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a  nuTow  yellowish  or  clay  colored  mar^D  exteriorly.  Body  white  beneath.  Taken 
Id  Snmmlt  Co.,  Ohio."    (Strecker.) 

Plainly  belooglag  to  this  same  rariety,  though  It  has  not  yet  been  recognised  In 
Enrope,  le  the  form  described  and  flgnred  by  Dr.  Hafmanii  (Jaresh.  Ver.  f.  vaterl. 
natnrk.  WartL,  xl:8S8,  pi.  6,  flg.  8,  1838),  raised  In  Tdblngen  from  the  caterpillar. 
Although  the  Bgvre  la  not  colored  and  the  description  Is  meagre,  tt  la  plainly  very 
similar  indeed  to  the  preceding,  though  it  poBseBses  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore 
wings  an  orange  blosh  at  the  end  of  the  discal  cell  not  mentioned  by  Strecker,  and  the 
sab-marginal  spots  at  the  apex  are  much  enlarged  and  nearly  confluent.  A  band,  not 
mentioned  by  Strecker,  on  the  hind  wings,  and  a  row  of  black  spots  faintly  discernible 
in  the  Strecker  specimen  and  papllied  with  white  points,  here  show  In  the  photogra- 
Tnre  as  tolerably  large,  white  spots.  The  ander  surface  of  the  Idnd  wing,  not  shown 
In  the  Hgnre,  Is  described  as  bdng  yellow-gray  with  darker  markings  than  ordinary. 

To  this  variety  should  also  be  referred  the  batterfly  flgnred  by  Donckler  de  Donceel 
(Ann.  Boc.  ent  Belg.,  xxi:  10,  pi.  1.  flgs.  8,  3,  I8TB),  taken  InBelglnm.  In  this  the 
darker  markings  are  not  so  pronounced,  the  whole  wing  being  merely  Infuscated.  As 
In  the  preceding,  the  white  bar  depending  from  the  cogta  of  the  fore  winga  Is  absent, 
and  the  snb-maiginal  spots  of  the  apes  are  larger  than  nsual,  and  are  here  represented 
as  accompanied  by  supplementary  spots  nearer  the  border.  The  hind  wlnga  have  the 
two  sides  different;  the  snb-marginal  spots  of  one  aide  being  fuscous  in  yellow  lu- 
nnles,  and  on  the  other  white  at  the  outer  termination  of  elongated  oval  yellow  spots. 
The  nnder  surface  repeats  to  a  large  extent  the  markings  of  the  npper  especially  npon 
the  front  wings.  Bnt  the  normal  colors  of  the  ground  are  separated  in  a  cnrioun  way 
BO  that  In  the  basal  half  the  brown  predominates  and  In  the  apical  half  the  ollvaceoas. 

Hr.  A.  Phlpson  exhibited  to  the  Entomological  society  of  London  In  July,  1880,  a 
remarkable  variety  of  this  species  taken  In  Bouthem  England  the  year  previous,  In 
which  the  oblique  white  band  descending  from  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings  was  of 
double  the  nanal  width,  wlille  the  premarglnal  white  spots  were  redaced  to  mere  dots, 
and  the  fnlvons  color  In  the  median  area  was  entirely  confined  to  a  premarglnal  band 
al>ont  as  wide  as  the  white  liand  above.  The  hind  wings  showed  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, and  the  nnder  surface  was  not  shown.  Tt  la  flgnred  on  p.  SO  of  the  Proceedings 
for  1880,  and  does  not  appear  to  vary  In  the  direction  of  any  of  the  other  aberrations. 
In  tliat  the  comparative  valnea  of  the  white  coatal  bar  andthepreraarglnalrow  of  white 
spots  of  the  fore  wlnga  are  exactly  reversed  from  what  is  found  in  alt  the  others. 

Bgg  (64:30).  The  ribs  vary  from  fonrteen  to  nineteen,  but  lu  the  majority  of  cases 
are  sixteen  In  number;  they  are  very  thin  and  hardly  increase  in  height  until  the  sum- 
mit is  reached.  The  surface  of  the  egg  Is  not  quite  smooth,  but  is  not  punctate,  and 
the  faint  and  delicate  cross  lines  which  cross  the  ribs  as  well  as  the  general  surface 
are  about  .026  mm.  apart.  Hlcropyle  (67:7)  conalatlng  of  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or 
two  roondlsh  polygonal,  subequal  cells,  those  at  tbe  centre  not  much  smaller  than  the 
rest.    Color  of  egg  nnlform  pale  green.     Height,  .76  mm. ;  breadth,  .68  mm. 

CatorpUlU'.  Pint  uage.  Head  dusky  brown,  mouth  parts  paler,  eye  specks  black- 
ish. Body  pale,  dirty  green ;  hairs  (86 :  69)  dnsky.  long  and  curving,  seated  on  a  tin; 
wart  not  ao  high  aa  broad. 

Second $tage.  Head  shining  black;  all  the  appendages  black.  Body  dark  umber 
brown,  mottled  with  paler  brown,  forming  obscure  medlodorsal  and  stigmatal  bands ;  a 
Tonndlah  greenish  yellow  spot  around  tbe  base  of  the  laterodorsai  spines  of  the  second, 
fourth  and  sixth  abdominal  aegments;  appendagea  conalatlng  of  sngar-loaf  shaped 
papillae  (B6 :  TO)  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broad,  terminated  by  a  slightly  curving  bris- 
tle about  two  and  a  lialf  times  longer  than  the  wart ;  famished  also  on  the  middle  of 
the  sides  with  a  whorl  of  about  four  acullform  spines,  directed  upward  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  legs  and  prolegs  black  esterioriy;  spiracles  black  In  a  pale 
annulns. 

Third  mage.  Head  (78 :  61)  as  before ;  body  darker,  approaching  black,  the  mark- 
ings aa  In  the  previous  atage,  but  in  addition  there  are  yellow  apots  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  spines  of  tbe  before-mentioned  segments  and  often  at  tbe  Itase  of  other  spines, 
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aad  especlsllj  on  the  upper  pArt  of  the  bodj  where  pftle  marktogs  have  predomlnMed. 
Appendages  conslstiog  of  conical  wart;  processes  (86 :  71)  several  times  higher  Uun 
broad,  seated  on  low  Inconspicnons  manmiulae  and  terminated  each  by  a  straight  acoli- 
form  splDe  nearlf  as  large  at  base  as  the  docked  tip  of  the  process,  and  of  about  the 
sameleDgtb;  the  latter  fomlshed  just  above  the  middle  by  a  whorl  of  four  (or  more) 
acullform  spines  directed  apward  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  seated  on  Itttle 
warty  processes  or  projections,  together  abont  half  as  long  as  the  main  process ;  mid- 
way between  these  and  the  base  Is  BOmetlmes  a  almUarwhorl  of  sptnules,  more  nearly 
horisontal  and  seated  on  similar  warts. 

Fourth  ttage.  Coloration  mnch  the  same  as  in  the  succeeding  stage.  As  to  the 
appendages  (86 :  71) ,  tbe  process  has  become  a  etont  tapering  spine,  many  times  higher 
than  broad,  tipped  by  a  straight  needle  half  as  long  as  Itself  and  famished  near  the 
middle  with  a  more  or  less  irregular  coronet  of  tapering  sptnules,  foUy  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  main  spine  at  the  point,  diverging  at  abont  right  angles  with  each  other 
and  snrmounted  by  a  needle  nearly  as  long  as  the  main  apical  one ;  midway  between 
this  coronet  and  the  base  is  a  secondary  one  similar  to  that  found  in  the  third  stage. 

LaMitagt  (74:37).  Head  (78:63)  blackish  brown,  very  delicately  ecabrons,  covered 
with  large  and  rather  Infrequent  tubercles  andnnmerouswarts,  being  very  long,  white, 
tapering  hairs,  tbe  warts  on  which  they  are  seated  osoally  white,  but  occasinn- 
ally  dull  Inteons,  the  latter  occnring  in  a  short  streak  which  passes  down  the  front 
from  the  summit  of  either  hemisphere,  and  also  In  a  narrow  streak  carving  around  the 
oceltar  field  and  passing  also  upward;  a  few  black  hairs  are  formed  on  the  sommit. 
First  Joint  of  antennae  dull  Inteons;  second  fuscous  at  base,  beyond  dnll  luteous; 
third  brownish  yellow,  the  bristle  pale;  ocetU  very  dark  reddish  brown;  l^rnm 
blackish,  edged  with  pale  below;  mandibles  blackish ;  maxillary  palpi  brownish  yellow, 
tbe  extremities  of  Joints  annulate  with  fuscous. 

Tbe  prevailing  hue  of  the  body  Is  a  pale,  dingy,  oil  vaceons  yellow,  brightening  In  places 
so  as  to  form  broken  longitndlnal  stripes,  of  which  there  is  a  nearly  continuous 
double  dorsal  one,  divided  by  black,  an  almost  entirely  contlnooas  one  on  tbe  Infra- 
stlgmalal  fold,  andontheanterior  half  of  thesegments,  and  a  longitudinal  dash  In  front 
of  the  laterodorsal  and  lateroetlgmatal  spines;  otherwise  the  bod;  Is  very  heavily 
and  Irregularly  mottled  with  velvety  black,  most  distinct  on  the  sides  of  the  thoracic 
and  first  two  abdominal  segments  between  the  two  rows  of  spines  above  the  spiracles ; 
and  on  the  succeeding  segments,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  same  region,  but  only  on  the 
anterior  half  of  the  segments  and  Jnst  above  the  yellowish  patch  already  mentioned ; 
tbe  anterior  half  of  the  first  thoradc  segment  and  tbe  posterior  half  of  tbe  last 
abdominal  segment  are  fuscous  above;  the  body  is  profusely  covered  with  minute 
pale  yellowish  wartlets,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  long,  cnrved,  tapering,  pellucid 
hair,  they  being  more  conspicuous  than  in  tbe  other  species ;  spines  (86 :  78)  peUocid 
or  pale  yellowish,  the  longest  ones  scarcely  exceeding  In  length  one  half  the  extreme 
width  of  the  head,  the  apical  epinule,  or  that  portion  of  tbe  main  stem  which  lies 
beyond  the  base  of  the  lateral  splnules,  much  larger  than  the  other  part  of  the  spine, 
the  spines  being  but  little  elevated  at  their  base;  the  splnlform  tubercles  of  the  first 
thoracic  segment  are  very  short.  The  spine  has  become  more  or  less  Irregularly  coni- 
cal, owing  to  the  Influence  of  the  splnules  upon  the  mMn  stem;  the  apical  needle  is 
scarcely  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  spine,  the  splnules  In  the  upper  coronet  are 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  spine  at  their  base  and  the  needles  tipping 
them  are  of  about  the  same  length  as  tbe  central  one ;  the  subordinate  series  of  spln- 
ules have  assumed  the  Importance  of  the  primary  aeries  of  the  prevloDs  Stage,  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  spine  at  their  base  and  are  surmounted  b;  needles 
nearly  double  the  length  of  those  In  tbe  upper  row.  There  are  also  at  various  points 
on  tbe  spine,  and  particularly  next  Its  base,  minute  warts  giving  rise  to  delicate  short 
needles ;  spiracles  velvety  black,  bordered  with  pale  yellow ;  legs  dark  brownish  yel- 
low, their  base  and  the  tower  part  of  tbe  segment  between  the  base,  fuscous,  the 
second  joint  blackish,  especially  toward  either  extremity,  the  claws  black ;  prolegs 
brownish  yellow.  Length  of  body,  SO  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  4  mm. ;  length  of 
spines,  2  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  3  mm. 
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In  theabove  descriptloD  I  have  slveo  the  clutracteRt  of  single  Indlvldu&lB  In  order  to 
give  the  details  -without  confusion ;  for  thta  species  varies  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
and  In  much  the  same  direction  ae  Its  ally  V.  atalanta.  The  dots  upon  the  surface  often 
assume  a  yellowish  or  safftou  tint,  extend,  and  sometimes  become  confluent,  so  as  to 
produce  snttlT  colored  Individuals,  very  similar  to  the  same  form  of  atftlantai  bnt  they 
are  not  nearly  so  common  as  tlierej  sometimes  also,  as  In  that  species,  they  are  entirely 
black,  and  the  spines  are  very  frequently  black,  althongh  their  bases  may  be  of  a 
lighter  tint    This  description  was  drawn  up  in  Europe  from  European  specimens. 

In  ftn  early,  probably  the  third  stage,  the  spinea  me  conical,  about  twice  as  high  as 
broad,  with  only  two  to  four  sessile  needles,  which  are  straight  and  not  very  long  and 
surmonnted  by  a  curved  hair,  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  spine.  Very  commonly  In  the 
third  and  fourth  stages,  the  dorsal  and  laterodorsal  spines  of  the  second,  fourth  and 
sixth  abdominal  segments  are  seated  upon  yellowish  spots,  those  of  the  same  row 
of  ten  obscurely  connected  by  lon^tadlual  stripes,  connecting  their  edges,  of  a  greatly 
InfUBcated  yellow,  frequently  also,  when  the  other  spines  are  blackish  or  lofoscated, 
those  specified  above  are  yellowish  or  orange  In  tint.  In  one  caterpillar,  which  I 
found  at  Neplgon  on  Anaphalls,  the  spines  were  white,  seated  on  coral  red  papillae  and 
with  black  tboms. 

The  variations  of  American  examples  will  be  found  described  by  Harris  (Bntom. 
corresp.,  277-279)  and  by  Saunders  (Can.  ent ,  I :  »3-9*). 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  atalanta  by  the  length  of  the  hairs  npon  the  head  and 
body,  and  the  relative  length  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  spines  to  the  basal  portion. 

Ctairaalla  (83:60-63).  Golden  or  greenish  nacreous,  or  pale  bluish  white,  the 
wings  more  or  less  streaked  with  broad  Irregular  bands  of  pale  dirty  brown,  black  in 
the  wrinkles,  all  directed  parallel  to  the  nervures ;  basal  wing  tubercle  marked  with 
hlack  and  golden  running  down  its  sides;  three  or  four  black  dots  in  the  Interspaces 
parallel  to  but  distant  from  the  npper  posterior  border.  Ocellar  prominences  but  little 
protuberant ;  mesonotal  median  prominence  not  quite  so  high  as  In  the  other  species- 
Tongue  pale  brownish  fuscous,  deepening  to  blackish  at  the  tip ;  the  Inside  of  the  eyes 
the  same,  narrowly  edged  ontwardly  with  black ;  antennae  and  inner  edges  of  the 
legs  of  the  same  color  but  a  little  paler,  the  former  vrlth  a  small  squarish  black  spot 
on  either  side  of  the  tip  of  each  segment ;  legs  with  a  ronndlsh  black  spot  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the  tibiae,  beside  and  above  which  the  leg  Is  golden,  even  In 
the  palest  specimens.  Almost  the  whole  back  Is  tinged  with  very  pate  dirty  brown 
(sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge  and  occasionally  on  the  fifth  and  sncceedlng  abdom- 
inal segments  changing  to  Uvld  brown)  excepting  a  pretty  large  oval  spot  behind  the 
mesonotal  median  tubercle,  a  slender  dorsal  line  on  the  abdomen  and  the  laterodorsal 
tubercles,  which  are  of  the  brighter  color ;  In  the  paler  specimens  all  the  tubercles  are 
tipped  with  gold.  There  Is  also  a  slender  stigmatal  band  of  pale  dirty  brown,  besides 
broader,  very  Indistinct  ventral  and  latcroventral  bands  of  the  same  color;  black 
dots  are  sparsely  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  dorsal  surface,  bnt  are  seldom  pres- 
ent on  the  paler  or  brighter  parts ;  they  are  also  found  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  bnt  generally  minuter,  excepting  a  few  larger  ones  arranged  at  the  onter 
edges  of  the  ventral  band,  along  the  middle  of  the  lateroventrai  baud  and  jast  below 
the  stigmatal  band,  one  in  each  segment  near  Its  middle :  suprastlgmatal  and  infrastig- 
matal  rows  of  warts  obsolete ;  basal  and  supernumerary  wing  tubercles  not  so  pointed 
as  In  the  other  species;  laterodorsal  tubercle  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete;  spiracles  concolorous  with  the  body,  with  dull  Inteona  lips;  ore- 
master  pale,  laterally  edged  wMx  a  heavy  black  line,  the  median  groove  above  also 
black;  apical  fleld  of  anal  booklets  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Length,  20. S-23 
mm-;  of  cremaster,  1.6-1.6  mm.;  greatest  width,  T.2G-7.6  mm.;  at  ocellar  promi- 
nences, 3.6-3. es  mm. ;  height  at  mesonotal  prominence,  7.-7.15  mm. ;  at  base  of  abdo- 
men, 6.S-6  mm. ;  at  third  abdominal  segment,  6.6-6.9  mm. 

Dlstilbntion  (21:  !)•  The  range  of  thia  butterfly  is  ao  extended  aa  to 
merit  the  term  coamopolitao.     With  the  exception  of  the  arctic  regions 
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and  South  America,  it  ie  distributed  over  the  entire  extent  of  every  cooli- 
nent.  AuBtralia  and  New  Zealand  produce  a  race  peculiar  to  themselves, 
while  the  other  large  ialanda  south  of  Asia  possess  the  normal  type,  which 
is  also  found  upon  email  islands  lying  off  the  western  borders  of  the  Old 
World,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  St.  Helena.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  not  been  discovered  upon  the  small  islands  off  tlie  American 
coast,  such  as  Guadalupe,  the  Revillagegidos,  and  Gralapagos  on  the 
western  side,  or  the  Bahamas  on  the  eastern, — excepting  in  Bermuda,  where 
it  is  "common"  (Jones)  ;  neither  does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  Antilles, 
excepting  Cuba,  and  there  but  rarely.*  It  ie  reported,  however,  from 
islands  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  such  as  the  Hawaiian 
group  and  TiUiiti,  hut  its  normal  occurrence  there  is  at  least  doubtful  unless 
it  has  been  recently  introduced.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  this  insect  upon  islands  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  baa  led  me  to  look  carefully  into  the  origin 
of  this  general  belief.  The  sole  authority  for  Tahiti  is  Boisduval,  who 
remarked  forty  years  ago  (Nouv.  ann.  mus.  nat.  hist.,  ii :  191)  that  he 
possessed  specimens  from  Tahiti,  Brazil,  Cayenne,  etc. ;  but  it  should  be 
nrtticed  that  V.  cardui  ie  not  now  recognized  from  Brazil  and  Cayenne, 
and  that  Dr.  Boisduval  Is  not  considered  too  careful  in  his  geographical 
statements ;  moreover,  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  does  not  mention  it  in  his  List 
of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Proc.  zool.  soc. 
Loud.,  1874,  274  seq.),  and  Dr.  C.  Pickering,  the  naturalist  of  Wilkes' 
Exploring  expedition,  told  me  that  it  was  unknown  on  Tahiti  in  1839. 

A  citation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  found  in  the  first  List  of  the 
British  Museum  butterfliee,  where  (p.  79)  Mr.  Doubleday  credits  four 
epecimens  to  those  islands,  two  brought  by  Captain  Btyoo  and  two  by 
Captain  Beechey.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Butler  some  years  ago  that 
there  was  then  only  one  specimen  in  the  museum  from  the  "Sandwich 
Islands,"  and  the  reference  upon  the  ticket  is  to  the  oldest  manuscript 
register,  not  now  to  be  found.  Bryon  and  Beechey  were  at  the  islands  in 
1825-27.  Mr.  W.  T.  Brigham  informs  me  that  V.  cardut  was  not  found 
by  Mr.  Mann  and  himself  during  a  twelvemonth's  residence  at  the  islands 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Dr.  Pickering  writes  that  it  was  unknown 
when  Wilkes's  expedition  visited  the  islands  in  1840-41.  The  Vincennes, 
to  which  Dr.  Pickering  was  attached,  was  at  the  islands  firom  the  end  of 
September  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Bryon  and  Beechey's  visits  were 
between  the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  middle  of  July.  Mr.  Butler 
does  not  consider  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  the  record  of 
Doubleday,  sufHcient  authority  to  include  this  insect  in  his  list  of  South 
Sea  butterflies.     Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fairly   accept   the   present 
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authority  for  the  presence  of  thk  insect  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  unless,  as 
said  above,  it  has  been  recently  introduced ;  for  Mr.  Blackburn,  writing 
to  the  Entomologtat's  monthly  magazine,  says  it  appeared  in  considerable 
Bbuodance  in  1879  at  various  points  in  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  though 
not  previously  noticed  in  two  years'  residence  there.  Dr.  H.  Behr  of 
California  wrote  me  in  1877  that  he  had  received  it  from  Honolulu,  where 
it  was  collected  by  iilr.  Leykauff  about  the  year  1859. 

On  the  American  continent,  its  southern  boundaries  will  probably  be 
found  in  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  Ek:uador,*  but  it  is  abundant  even 
as  far  south  as  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  and  thence  stretches  northward 
over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  nearly  to  the  arctic  r^ons ;  on 
the  eastern  coast  it  has  been  found  as  &r  as  the  Atiantic  shore  of  Labra- 
dor, and  on  the  west  to  British  Columbia.  Wagner  (Sitzungsb.  k.  b. 
akad.  wiss.,  1870,  ii:  170)  asserts  that  this  butterfly  ie  found  on  "all 
the  Aleutian  Islands,"  which  is  certainly  incorrect.  Captain  W.  H.  Dall, 
whose  natural  history  explorations  in  Alaska  are  well  known,  writes  very 
positively  that  there  are  no  macrolepidoptera  whatever  on  any  of  the 
islands  west  of  Uoalashka ;  a  fact  he  easily  expluns  by  the  absence  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  the  strong  winds  and  the  wide  straits  that  separate  the 
islands.  East  of  Unalashka  he  knows  of  but  two  butter^ies,  a  Pieris  and 
a  Polygonia.  Neither  was  it  found  by  Dall  in  Alaska  proper  and  proba- 
bly it  does  not  occur  there,  though  Wagner,  probably  with  equal  inexacti- 
tude, states  that  it  is  a  common  summer  insect  on  Bering  Strait ;  he  does 
not  state  on  which  side.  In  the  heart  of  the  continent  I  have  taken  it 
upon  the  Saskatchewan,  Doubleday  reports  it  Irom  Martin's  Falls,  and 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir  found  it  among  the  insecte  collected  by  Haydon  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hudson  Bay ;  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  does  not 
recollect  seeing  it  in  the  collections  he  has  examined  from  other  points  in 
the  north ;  probably  it  does  not  extend  in  any  abundance  north  of  the 
annual  iso^erm  of  35'  F. 

As  we  see  it  flourishing  in  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  so  also  is  it  found  on  all  mountain  heights ;  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bates,  writing  of  the  whole  genus,  distinctly  says  it  is  "found  only  in 
elevated  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator."  The  stations  in 
southern  Asia  from  which  V.  cardui  has  been  reported,  —  Cashmere, 
Kepaul,  Bootan,  and  Sikkim, — all  lie  on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  Nilgheny  Hills,  where  also  it  occurs,  are  the  highest  elevations  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  A  single  example  is  recorded  by  Distant  from  Penang 
Hill,  Straits  SetUements,  less  than  three  thousand  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  also 
recorded  from  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Formosa,  Ceylon  and  the 
Sunda  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     According  to  de  Niceville  it  "occurs 
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almost  overywhere"  in  India,  though  he  adds  that  "it  is  decidedly  rare  in 
Calcutta."  In  the  Alps  of  Europe  this  Insect  flies  to  the  snow  level ;  but 
in  North  America,  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  commonest 
butterflies  in  the  elevated  central  district,  it  is  most  abundant  at  a  level  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Carpenter  and  others 
have  never  found  it  above  the  timber  line ;  but  Dr.  Packard  has  taken  it 
on  Arapahoe  Peak,  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  on  Pike's 
Peak  from  eight  thousand  feet  to  withia  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  summit.  Professor  F.  H.  Snow  has  also  taken  it  on  Pike's 
Peak,  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam  at  the  height  of  12,500  feet  east  of 
Berthoud'e  Pass. 

Boisduval  states  that  it  is  much  rarer  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  but 
my  experience  has  been  quite  the  opposite  and  is  confirmed  by  Doubleday's 
remark  (Gen.  dium.  Lep.,  ■ :  204)  :  "I  have  never  seen  it  so  plentiful  in 
Kurope  as  I  have  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Ohio,  where  I  have 
seen  literally  tens  of  thousands  on  the  thistles  by  the  roadsides."  In 
Egypt  I  found  it  far  more  abundant  than  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  spot  in  New  England  where  it  may  not  be  found  at  certain 
seasons  in  abundance.  It  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  barren  summits  of 
the  White  Mountains,  but  nowhere  in  New  England  is  it  so  abundant  as 
in  Nantucket. 

Irregularities  of  appearance.  "In  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,"  says  Trimen  (Rhop.  Air.  austr.,  121)  "cardui  sometimes 
appears  in  great  abundance,  and  then,  perhaps  for  several  seasons,  will  be 
uncertain  in  appearance  and  restricted  to  particular  localities.  I  have  not 
heard  of  this  irregularity  of  appearance  being  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."  This  is,  however,  the  universal  testimony  of  observers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  parasites.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  phenomena  that  drew  my  especial  attention  to  butterflies.  This  but- 
terfly, indeed,  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  study  for  those  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  irregular  apparition ;  and  only  such  as  spend 
much  time  in  the  field  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem,  A  close  observa- 
tion of  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  butterfly  for  several  consecutive 
years  in  the  same  locality,  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  rear  hundreds  of 
the  caterpillars  (selecting  only  those  which  are  nearly  ftill  grown,  and 
recording  the  proportion  of  healthy  and  infested  ones) ,  will  probably  show 
whether  the  attack  of  parasites  is  a  vera  causa.  In  New  England  it  was 
noted  as  very  common  in  1878,  then  very  scarce  until  1884  when  it  was 
extremely  common,  and  equally  so  over  a  very  wide  territory,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  farmers  in  Manitoba  (Can.ent.,  xvi :  177,211)  lest 
it  should  be  injurious  to  some  of  their  crops.  In  1885  it  was  again 
scarce  in  New  England,  abundant  again  in  1886,  and  in  1887  rarely  seen. 

This  irregularity  of  appearance  is  sometimes  due  to  immigration  from 
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other  districts.  That  its  power  of  flight  is  great  we  koow  from  indepeDd- 
ent  Bourcee.  Thus  Trimen  relates  that  a  specimen  flew  od  board  a  vessel 
in  which  he  was  sailing,  when  about  ninety  miles  firom  Tenerifle ;  and 
another  writer  speaks  of  one  visiting  a  vessel  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
AMcan  coast  during  a  cyclone ;  other  similar  though  not  so  striking  in- 
stances might  be  added.  The  immense  swarms  which  covered  Europe  in 
1879  are  attributed  to  such  immigrations,  but  these  are  spoken  of  more  in 
detail  in  another  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Oviposltioil-  I  have  observed  egg-laying  at  various  hours  from  10 
A.M.  to  4  P.M.  The  ovipositing  female  alights  upon  a  plant  and  moves 
about  with  trembling  wings,  and  body  generally  on  a  line  with  the  midrib, 
until  it  finds  a  spot  to  its  taste ;  the  wings,  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees  with  each  other,  now  become  quiet,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
is  bent  down  upon  the  leaf,  and  the  egg  is  instantly  laid.  I  observed  one 
butterfly  alight  many  consecutive  times  on  unopened  thistle  heads,  thrusting 
her  abdomen  between  the  spinestotheverysepals.asif  in  theact  of  ovipos- 
iting ;  but  no  egg  was  laid  until  she  alighted  on  a  leaf.  The  same  butter- 
fly appears  never  to  lay  more  than  a  single  egg  upon  one  leaf,  although 
she  trequently  deposits  eggs  on  different  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  and  in 
one  particular  instance  laid  them  upon  cut  leaves  lying  on  the  ground ;  in 
this  case  she  laid  them  upon  the  uppermost  surface,  whichever  way  the  leaf 
was  turned ;  on  the  plant  they  are  always  laid  upon  the  upper  surface ; 
and  I  once  found  an  egg  on  a  spinous  hair  of  a  thistle-leaf.  Several  eggs 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  same  leaf,  but  they  will  always  hatch  at 
diflTerent  tiroes,  showing  that  they  were  laid  on  different  occasions,  if  not 
by  different  individuals.  The  eggs  themselves  vary  considerably,  their 
vertical  ribs  ranging  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  averaging  fif^en  and 
a  half  or  sixteen  in  number ;  judging  from  the  examination  of  forty  or 
fifky  specimens,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  average  were  slightly  greater  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  The  duration  of  the  egg-state  is  from  six  to 
eight  days. 

Food-plant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  principally  on  Compositae  and 
especially  upon  the  tribe  of  Cynaroideae,  or  thistles. 

"Just  what  they  want  the  thistle  brings. 
But  thistles  are  such  surly  things." 

In  our  country  it  has  been  found  on  Centaurea  benedicta,  Cnicus  lance- 
olatus  (the  common  thistle),  C.  arvensis,  Carduus  nutans,  Silybum  maii- 
anom,  Onopordon  acanthium,  and  Arctium  lappa  (burdock), — all  plants 
introduced  from  Europe  :  also  on  Senecio  cineraria,  belonging  to  another 
tribe  of  Compositae  ;  on  another  of  the  Compositae,  one  of  the  sunflowers, 
Helianthus  sp. ;  on  still  others,  Anaphalis  margaritacea,  in  company  with 
V.  huntcra ;  and  (by  J.  Fletcher)  on  cultivated  Artemisia ;  on  one  of  the 
Malvaceae,  Altheae  rosea  (garden  hollyhock) ,  and  one  of  the  borage  family, 
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Borrago  officinalis, — both  again  introduced  plants ;  and  it  ia  reported 
(perhaps  by  mistake  for  its  congener,  V.  atalanta)  to  have  been  found  on 
the  nettle.  Moschler  remarks  that  he  has  recaved  neither  thistles  nor 
nettles  from  Labrador,  and  wonders  upon  what  the  caterpillar  may  feed 
in  that  inhospitable  region ;  we  would  suggest  that  Artemisia  or  Ana- 
pbalis  may  serve  it.  In  Europe  it  bas  been  taken  upon  various  speoes  of 
Carduus,  Cnicue,*  Onopordon  and  other  Cynaroideae,  such  as  Centsurea 
benedicta  and  Cynara  scolymas ;  one  of  the  Anthemideae,  Achillea  mille- 
folium, and  some  Inuloideae,  such  as  Gnaphalium  arvense,  and  Filago 
arvensis;  on  Ecbium,  oneof  theBorraginaceae,  andonMalva  rotundlfolia. 
It  is  also  reported  now  and  then  on  nettle,  but  perhaps  erroneously, 
its  resemblance  to  V.  atalanta  being  deceptive.  It  should,  however,  be 
added  that  its  occurrence  on  nettle  has  been  especially  noted  in  remarkable 
cardui  years.  Rambur  says  that  after  having  devoured  Carduus,  Cnicus 
and  Centaurea,  it  attacks  Echium,  Ulmus,  etc.  It  seems  to  prefer  the 
Malva  in  Egypt,  being  found  abundantly  on  the  species  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs  for  medicinal  purposes  and  called  by  them  Mlukheh  (pronounced 
Motochia),  while  the  thistles  growing  abundantly  by  the  railways  are  un- 
touched ;  since  this  mallow  is  cut  at  various  times  during  the  winter, 
myriads  of  the  cateipillars  are  doubtless  annually  exterminated.  Examin- 
ing  one  September  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cambridge  a  whole  series  of 
thistles  growing  side  by  side,  I  found  that  the  butterfly  had  chosen  almost 
exclusively  a  plant  of  Onopordum,  a  few  larvae  being  found  also  on  a 
couple  of  European  species  of  Cnicus.  In  Java,  according  to  Horsfield, 
it  feeds  on  an  Artemisia,  called  Godomollo  by  the  natives ;  in  Ceylon 
also  on  Artemisia,  according  to  Moore,  and  in  Bombay  "on  different 
species  of  Blumea"  according  to  Aitken,  quoted  by  de  Niceville. 

Babiti  of  the  oaterpiUar.  The  young  caterpillar  makes  its  escape 
from  the  egg,  as  usual  among  lepidopterous  larvae,  by  biting  a  slit  almost 
around  the  crown  of  the  egg,  and  pushing  up  this  improvised  lid ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  devour  the  egg-shell,  as  caterpillars  usually  do,  but,  afta 
biting  a  few  little  holes  partly  through  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  makes 
its  way  to  the  opposite  side  and  takes  up  a  position,  each  one  apart  from 
its  fellow,  either  between  the  midrib  and  curled-up  rim,  if  near  the  tip  of 
the  thistle  leaf,  or  next  the  midrib  or  a  lateral  rib,  if  farther  back,  or  be- 
tween the  tips  of  the  crenulations ;  here  it  bites  away  the  silken  film  of  the 
leaf  and  makes  a  neat,  covering  itself  with  a  slight  open  web,  into  which  it 
weaves  the  bitten  particles  of  the  film.  From  this  retreat  it  sallies  forth  to 
cat  irregular  patches  in  the  parenchyma,  which  it  often  partially  covers 
with  an  extension  of  the  web. 

Each  caterpillar,  when  it  has  outgrown  this  confined  abode,  builds  for 

*8peyerii}«Ui>t  In  a  period  of  great  mbuD- 
danee  ordui  feedi  on  Cnlcna  trvttnsla  uid 
IkDceoIMut,  but  leavee  untoucbcd  C.  olenceot 
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tUelf  a  separate  aeet  (81 :  10)  generally  near  the  eummk  of  a  stalk,  aod 
now  on  the  upper  auriace  of  the  leaf;  it  spins  a  thin  web  on  the  surface, 
near  the  edge,  if  it  be  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  then  draws  over  a  portion 
of  the  leaf  by  means  of  threads,  completing  the  covering  with  a  eilken 
tent ;  when  half-grown  it  forsakes  this  and  forms  a  more  perfect  nest, 
drawing  together  leaves,  buds,  and  bitten  firagments  by  the  same  process, 
BO  as  to  form  an  irregular  oval  cavity,  about  thirty-five  millimetres  long 
vertically,  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  broad.  The  narrow,  irregular, 
crisped  and  rather  distant  leaves  of  the  thistle,  on  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently found,  cannot,  however,  be  made  to  cover  even  a  single  caterpillar, 
and  the  spaces  are  closed  by  a  thin  open  web,  through  which  the  inmate 
can  readily  be  seen,  but  which  ie  sufficiently  close  to  retain  all  the  rejecta- 
menta of  the  caterpillar.  The  nest  is  usually  covered,  at  least  in  the  up- 
per half,  with  spines  of  the  plant,  evidently  bitten  off  for  the  purpose ; 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  nest,  near  or  at  the  summit,  just  large  enough 
to  allow  the  larva  to  emerge,  apparently  made  by  eating  away  the  web. 
The  leaves  which  penetrate  the  nest  are  not  lined  with  silk,  but  the  web 
is  frequently  stretched  across  the  inequalities  of  the  leaf.  Within  this  habi- 
tation the  larva  rests  with  ita  head  downward,  like  its  congener,  V.  ata- 
lanta ;  but,  unlike  it,  when  its  earlier  stages  are  passed,  it  feeds  upon  the 
upper  surface  and  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  without  touching  the  under 
cuticle,  and  when  these  are  consumed,  it  crawls  out  to  seek  its  fortune  and 
weave  a  more  commodious  mansion ;  when,  however,  it  has  reached  its 
fourth  stage,  it  devours  the  entire  leaf,  and  not  the  upper  cuticle  alone. 
If  it  is  born  upon  one  of  the  broader-leaved  forms  of  thistle  it  constructs 
its  home  by  first  weaving  a  silken  web  across  the  narrower  parts  of  the 
crinkled  leaf,  uniting  the  upper  edges  but  drawing  them  together  very 
slightly.  In  this  passage  it  lives  until  nearly  half  grown,  when  it  makes 
a  web-nest  difficult  to  describe  from  its  irregularity ;  but  it  is  a  very  thin 
silken  enclosure  of  an  oval  flattened  form,  with  an  opening  at  any  point, 
the  web  covering  the  outer  surface  of  a  leaf,  with  its  projecting  lobes 
curled  over  into  the  web ;  this  is  more  or  less  foul  with  excrement  and  bit- 
ten ofT  spines,  whUe  the  included  parts  of  the  leaf  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  parenchyma.  When  still  older  several  leaves  near  together  may  be- 
come involved,  but  the  leaves  when  eaten  are  bitten  completely  through. 

When  about  to  undergo  its  transformation,  the  caterpillar  does  not  wan- 
der far,  and  frequently  remains  upon  the  plant  which  has  nourished  it.  A 
specimen  bred  in  confinement,  but  which  had  abundance  of  room,  formed 
of  partially  dried  leaves,  connected  by  open,  angular,  irregular,  silken 
meshes,  averaging  about  four  millimetres  long,  a  sort  of  cocoon,  of  no 
definite  shape,  but  larger  than  its  previous  neat,  and  which  it  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  cage.  In  another  instance  one  underwent  its  transforma- 
tion within  ita  nest  (81: 10), 
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Idfe  hlfltory.  Notwithatandiog  the  ubiquity  and  general  abundance  of 
Vanessa  cardui,  its  natural  bistory  is  Btill  imperfectly  known.  Of  its 
life  in  the  tropics  there  is  no  published  statemeot  beyond  the  mention  by 
the  indefatigable  Horafield,  that  in  Java  the  butterfly  appears  in  December. 
Just  beyond  the  tropics,  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Trimen  reports  it  as 
found  in  the  im^o  state  throughout  the  year,  but  most  abundant  from 
September  to  March.  At  about  an  equal  distance  north  of  the  tropics, 
on  the  same  continent,  in  Egypt,  this  butterfly  flies  through  the  winter, 
and  I  have  found  caterpillars  in  almost  every  stage  irom  November  to 
March. 

In  New  England  this  butter6y  is  double-brooded  and  hibernates  in  the 
imago  stat«, — at  least  so  far  as  is  known.  In  Europe,  according  to  some 
writers,  it  often  passes  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state ;  but  authorities  do 
not  agree  upon  this  point.  The  hibernating  butterflies  do  not  usually 
begin  to  emerge  from  their  winter  quarters  until  the  middle  of  May,  and 
badly  worn  specimens  continue  to  fly  until  af^r  the  middle  of  June. 
They  lay  their  eggs  during  the  latter  half  of  May  and  early  in  June ; 
and  the  caterpillars  therefrom  become  fiitly  grown  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  July ;  the  chrysaltde  hang  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  and  disclose  the  first  fresh  butterflies  about  the  10th  of  July.  These 
usually  become  abundant  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  innumerable  (though  it  would  appear  as  if  they  sometimes 
were  delayed  until  the  first  week  in  August)  ;  they  continue  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  until  the  early  days  of  August,  and  fiy  until  the  next 
brood  appears ;  they  lay  their  eggs  during  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of 
August,  and  the  caterpillars  undergo  their  final  transfonnationB  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  August  and  early  in  September,  the  autumn  brood  of  butter^ 
flies  first  appearing  late  in  August  and  continuing  on  the  wing  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  they  hibernate.     In  the  souththey  fly  all  winter. 

This  account  does  not  correspond  with  the  history  of  the  same  insect  in 
Europe.  Meyer-Diir  states  that  in  Switzerland  the  butterfly  may  be  seen 
on  the  wing  from  April  to  the  end  of  June  (wintered  specimens),  and 
from  the  middle  of  August  uatit  late  in  October ;  that  is,  it  is  single- 
brooded.  Muiy  authors  apeak  of  it  as  double-brooded,  without  mention- 
ing the  specific  times  at  which  it  may  be  found ;  while  others  give  the 
same  seasons  as  Meyer-Dur  and  call  it  double-brooded,  mistaking  the 
double  apparition  of  the  same  brood  (winter  intervening)  for  distinct 
broods.  My  own  observations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva  and  Paris 
lead  also  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insect  is  single-brooded ;  and  the  only 
entomologist,  to  my  knowledge,  who  has  given  two  distinctly  separated 
dates  for  the  apparition  of  the  caterpillar  is  Reutti,  who  says  in  bis  Fauna 
of  Baden,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Speycr,  that  caterpil- 
lars are  found  in  June,  August  and  September.     But  Dr.  Speyer  thinks 
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there  is  bat  one  brood.  Frooi  tbe  due  of  (.V^sntheimer.  kow«v«r,  who 
repeatedly  myb,  "Icb  hmbe  zwd  gntenttxweo  bemerkt."  different  autKor* 
hare  clahaed  for  tUs  insect  a  double  brood  ;  and  until  ^n?€t  obscmttion 
dtall  have  detenuiBed  the  point,  it  dwuM  be  roo8>d»ed,  at  lewt  ti.tr  sonie 
parts  of  Eon^,  an  open  que«t)oii.  In  Switzerland  and  in  England  all 
obserreiB  aeon  to  agree  that  it  is  single-lHrooded ;  and  thia  is  in  dur«ct 
contrast  to  tbe  digonentian)  of  tbe  same  insect  in  New  EngUtMl. 

Baharlor  and  Ught.  Tbe  botterflr  is  particnlariy  fond  of  fields,  gar- 
d^is,  highways,  opoi  gTound.  and  waste  places ;  it  Irequently  allots  on 
stone  walls  heated  by  the  sun,  and  is  greatly  attracted  by  fiowers,  partic- 
nlariy  by  thistles  and  the  otbw  {Jants  upon  whidi  the  caterpillar  feeds  ; 
here  it  may  readily  be  taken  ;  not  so  in  Other  spots,  for  alUmugh  ^-ery  foar- 
less,  and  even  impudmt,  it  is  exceedingly  wary,  dashing  off  headlong  at 
the  slightest  alarm.  In  Florida,  Dr.  Chapman  once  found  three  or  four 
entangled  in  the  leaves  of  a  Sarracenia.  Lang  remarks  that  iu  Europe  it 
is  very  fond  of  clover  fields  and  in  the  autumn  of  ivy  bloom.  According 
to  Pierce  (Entom.,  xviii :  242)itgenerally  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  early 
in  the  morning,  clinging  at  first  to  the  old  case  with  its  body  in  a  horiiontal 
position  and  its  wings  drooping,  where  it  remains  until  these  are  diy. 

Its  fli^t  is  rapid,  dashing,  and  discontinuous ;  it  doubles  frequently  and 
abruptly,  usually  to  the  right  or  lefl  rather  than  up  or  down,  although  it 
has  no  pre<£lection  for  a  particular  elevation  above  the  ground,  as  some 
other  butterflies  have ;  in  these  frequent  changes  it  makes  a  series  of  spas- 
modic efforts,  the  movements  of  the  wings  being  more  vigorous  during  the 
initial  half  of  each  start,  or  perhaps  confined  to  that  period.  It  loves  to 
return  to  the  spot  from  which  tt  has  been  driven,  or  to  the  immediate 
vicinity,  often  circling  about  first,  as  if  selecting  the  best  spot.  On  a 
windy  day  its  flight  is  not  a  little  remarkable  ;  it  rises  high  in  the  air,  then 
suddenly  darts  down  until  it  has  approached  within  five  or  ten  metres  of 
the  ground,  when  it  starts  upward  again  to  repeat  the  prooess.  The 
strength  of  its  flight  is  attested  by  the  repeated  instances  of  vast  swarms 
flown  from  a  long  distance,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  above. 
On  a  warm,  sunny  day,  it  frequently  flies  until  within  half  an  hour  of  sun- 
set, and  it  may  be  seen  laying  eggs  at  almost  any  hour  between  ten  and  four. 

"Its  wildly  timorous  behavior,"  says  Meyer-Diir,  "is  quite  striking ;  it 
is  uncommonly  audacious ;  swifl  and  savage,  it  dashes  irregularly  about ; 
scarcely  observing  the  pursuer,  heedless  of  the  net,  it  returns  directly  to 
the  place  it  has  left,  and  sits  with  horizontally  opened  wings  on  the  dry 
earth  or  spots  of  sand.  It  is  a  nimble,  lively,  youthful,  untamed,  petulant 
insect,  which  shows  in  its  behavior  no  resemblance  to  its  proud  but  circum- 
spect neighbor,  atalanta." 

On  alighting,  it  partially  or  wholly  expands  the  wings ;  when  fully 
spread,    they   are   brought  well   forward,  and   are   often   even   slightly 
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depressed ;  the  straight  antennae  are  then  spread  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees  and  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  body,  or  perhaps  slightly  elevated. 

Bnemias.  As  regards  the  parasites,  Tragus  exesorius  (88:3)  has 
been  bred  from  caterpillars  of  this  insect  by  Mundt,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Ver- 
rill  has  reared  a  species  of  Apanteles,  A.  carduicola.  Mr.  Riley  has  also 
bred  a  dipterous  parasite,  Exorista  blanda  (89: 11)  ;  its  larva  usually  issues 
from  the  victim  while  the  latter  is  in  the  caterpillar  state,  though  some- 
times not  until  it  has  transformed  to  chrysalis  ;  and  in  one  instance  the 
Vanessa  completed  it«  metamorphoses  with  the  parasitic  fly  yet  in  its  abdo- 
men ;  it  did  not,  however,  properly  expand  its  wings.  I  have  seen  this 
specimen  and  it  is  indeed  a  curious  one ;  all  the  appendages  of  head  and 
thorax  were  perfectly  developed  to  their  full  capacity,  but  the  wings  only 
expanded  slightly  beyond  their  pupal  dimensions,  though  with  all  the 
markings  complete.  The  appendages  of  the  abdomen  (male)  are  abnor- 
mally protruded,  and  the  abdomen  itself  is  completely  depressed.  Mr. 
Riley  has  also  bred  Ichneumon  ruBventns  Brulle  (88 ;  1)  fram  this  insect ; 
this  hymenopteron  issues  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  chrysalis,  in- 
fested specimens  of  which  may  always  be  recognized  by  their  pale  color. 
Mrs.  Heustis  of  Nova  Scotia  found  more  than  half  of  her  chrysalids  one 
summer  attacked  by  this  parasite ;  as  well  as  she  could  judge  (some 
changes  transpiring  in  the  night)  all  the  caterpillars  which  were  attacked 
were  black,  and  all  their  chrysalids  bright  golden.  Finally  Mr,  Riley  has 
notes  of  an  egg-parasite,  but  no  specimens  are  at  hand. 

In  Europe,  the  caterpillar  is  infested  by  a  Microgaster ;  some  reared 
by  me  perforated  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  August  19th  and  made  their 
cocoons  on  its  body.  September  4th  both  dead  and  living  imagines  were 
found,  belonging  U)  two  distinct  species,  those  of  the  smaller  being  dead 
and  dry,  those  of  the  larger  either  living  or  recently  dead  ;  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  the  remainder  of  the  lai^r  ones  appeared,  and  proved  to  be, 
as  identified  by  my  friend  Mr.  Drewsen,  of  Copenhagen,  Microgaster  sub- 
completus  var.  ?  von  Esenb.,  and  the  smaller  an  undetermined  species  of 
the  same  genus,  probably  undescribed.  Of  the  former  three  males  and 
fifteen  females  emei^;ed ;  of  the  latter  eight  males  and  three  females ; 
besides  these,  four  larvae  had  been  taken  from  their  cocoons  and  preserved 
in  that  state ;  all  of  these  came  from  the  body  of  a  single  caterpillar. 
The  larger  species  is  probably  the  actual  parasite  of  V.  cardui ;  the  latter, 
parasitic  on  the  parasite.  Besides  these  it  is  attacked  in  Europe  accord- 
ing to  Bignell  and  Ratzeburg  by  a  Pimpla,  a  Limneria,  a  Bracon  and  an 
Apanteles ;  and  Dr.  Williston  tells  me  that  a  species  of  Tachina  is  also 
parasitic  upon  it, — making  a  total  in  Europe  and  America  of  ten  hymen- 
onterous  and  two  dipterous  parasites.  Gentry  states  that  he  has  found  this 
butterfly  in  the  stomachs  of  the  night  hawk,  Chordeiles  virginianus,  both 
old  and  young,  and  in  those  of  the  chimney  swallow,  Chaetura  pelagica. 
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Desiderata.  Cardui  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  study  for  those  who 
wish  to  investigate  the  causes  of  irregular  apparition  ;  and  only  those  who 
spend  much  time  in  the  field  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem ;  a  close 
observatioD  of  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  butterfly  for  several  con- 
secutive years  in  the  same  locality,  accompanied  by  the  attempt  to  rear 
hundreds  of  the  caterpillars,  selecting  only  ihose  which  are  very  nearly 
full-grown,  and  recording  the  proportion  of  healthy  and  infeet«d  ones, 
will  probably  show  whether  the  attack  of  parasites  is  a  vera  causa.  The 
hibernation  of  the  chrysalis  in  America  (or  even  in  Europe?)  may  still 
be  deemed  an  open  question. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIom—VANESSA   CASDUI. 

(ienertd.  PI.  81: 10.    Neit. 

FL  J],  flg.  I.    DUtribuUon  In  Noith  Amerio.  Be:e»-78.    DentuJ  ippeodaKea,  ttage*  t-v. 
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ae;ll.    Eioriattbl«nd»,  adlpterouipara-  gj.    Side  view  tn  ooUlne. 

»"*■  aa.    Dorwl  view  In  ouUine. 

^99-  haago. 

Pi.M,fig.W.    PWn.  Pl.2,flg.l.    Both  wirtic«,  colored. 


1S;T.    Both  aurbcea,  pUln. 


67:  T.    HIcropyle. 

CaUrpmar.  33:31.    H«le  abdomJoiil  appendRges. 

PI.T«,fig.3T.   Mature cUerpiUw.  ei:39. 
TS:C1-6S.    Fr«ntTlewaoflie«d,ttagetllt-T.  H. 


JUNONIA   HtJBNER. 

MeyontU  HDbn.,   Ten.   bek.    Schmett.,  SB 

<1819). 

Ti/pe—PapUio  laviRia  Cram 

Vofei  ce  ptpUion  mix  couleura  enfluunriea, 
Avec  quatre  alles  d'or,  d'yeux  de  pourpre  semie*. 
Etre  agile,  fitMrt,  (oUtre,  gncleni, 
PromenaDt  en  ElgzagH  ton  vol  capricieuz, 
11  va,  revient,  repart,  monle,  descend,  toumole, 
Baise,  en  pacgant,  ]ea  fleura  oA  a>  trompe  Be  note, 
Joy  an  vivant  que  DIeu,  qui  Pa  colorM, 
A  de  rich«8  fleuronn  partout  amorle. 

PouMiER.— Z«  PapiUon-B^poir. 

Imago  (53  ;S).  Head  pretty  large,  rather  anlformly  and  densely  clothed  with 
not  very  loDg  hairs.  Front  moderately  full,  a  very  little  protubenmt  la  the  middle 
below,  narrower  than  the  eyes,  slightly  broader  than  high,  above  distinctly  hollowed 
h)  the  middle  and  connected  by  a  shallow  channel  to  the  vertex,  the  upper  edge  being 
hollowed  in  advance  of  the  antennae  and  projecting  strongly  forward  In  the  middle, 
its  edges  slightly  elevated;  lower  edge  pretty  strongly  and  regolarly  convex,  not 
abmpt.  Vertex  transverse,  rather  tumid,  with  a  longitudinal  appreased  Indentation 
behind  and  a  slight,  shallow,  longitudinal  channel  In  front ;  posterior  edge  of  the  eyes 
opposite  that  of  the  vertex.  Eyes  rather  large,  full,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted  In  the 
middle  of  the  sammlt,  in  distinct  slight  pits,  their  Interior  bases  separated  by  the 
width  of  the  second  antennal  joint,  their  exterior  close  tothe  margin  of  the  eye;  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  thirty-flve  Joints,  the  terminal  nine  or 
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ten  expanding  into  &  broad  ovate,  depressed  club,  two  and  a  lialf  tlmei)  longer  than 
broad,  broadlf  rounded  at  tip,  tbe  last  three  joints  only  entering  into  the  diminution 
of  size.  Palpi  compact,  scarcely  more  than  half  an  long  again  as  the  eye  and  pretty 
Dtont,  the  terminal  joint  aliout  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  all  denseljr 
clothed  trtth  scales  and  tbe  apical  half  of  the  upper  enrface  of  the  penultimate  with  a 
profuse  quantity  of  pretty  long,  forward  and  upward  reaching  halra. 

Frotboracic  lobes  pretty  large,  tnmld,  scarcely  curving  at  all,  larger  Interiorly  than 
exteriorly  and  tapering  in  height  more  than  In  length  In  Its  lateral  extension,  more 
than  three  times  as  broad  as  long  and  about  as  high  as  long.  Patagia  very  little  con- 
vex, long  and  rather  slender,  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  exterior  border  nearly 
straight,  tlie  Interior  curving  a  tittle  so  that  the  lobe  tapers  to  a  point. 

Fore  wings  (38:14)  two-thirds  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  very 
slightly  and  regularly  bowed,  perhaps  a  little  less  strongly  In  the  middle  half ;  outer 
margin  strongly  sinuous,  above  the  middle  subcostal  nervule  slightly  convex  and  at 
about  right  angles  to  the  outer  half  of  the  costal  border,  the  angle  rounded  off,  then 
rather  suddenly  receding  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  the  middle  half,  as  far  as  the  lowest 
median  nervule,  forming  a  broad,  rather  shallow  concavity;  the  portion  below  Is  a 
Kttle  prominent  with  awell  rounded  curve,  and  the  Inner  margin  scarcely  concave,  the 
angle  well  rounded.  First  superlorHuhcnstal  nervule  emitted  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  outer  two-Qfths  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  cell;  second  half  way  between  the 
origin  of  the  first  and  the  tip  of  the  cell ;  third  at  about  midway  between  the  Origin  of 
the  second  and  fourth ;  the  fourth  at  about  three-fifths  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
cell  to  the  apex  of  the  wings.     Cell  open. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  considerably  and  roundly  expanded  nextthc  base, 
beyond  nearly  straight,  scarcely  convex,  the  outer  angle  rounded  off;  outer  border 
scarcely  creniilate,  broadly  and  pretty  regularly  rounded,  except  for  the  slightangular 
but  rounded  projection  at  the  tip  of  the  lowest  median  nervule  ($),or  the  same  hut 
rather  flattened  in  the  middle  half  of  the  wing  and  slightly  more  prominent  at  the 
upper  angle  (^)  ;  inner  margin  broatlly  expanded  next  the  base,  straight  aa  far  as  the 
tip  of  tbe  Internal  nervure,  where  It  slopes  off  rather  rapidly  nearly  to  the  snbmedion 
and  continues  Its  course,  the  angle  rounded.  Precostal  nervure  originating  at  a 
little  distance  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  uervures,  bent 
strongly  outward.    Cell  open. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  the  tibiae  leas  than  half  tbe  length  of  the  hin<T  tibiae; 
tarsi  about  three-flfths  the  length  of  the  tibiae;  the  whole  leg  covered  only  wlthscalee, 
excepting  la  the  male  where  there  are  a  very  few  short,  laterally  spreading  hairs; 
tarsi  either  with  scarcely  perceptible  division  Into  Joints  (^};  or,  largest  on  the 
apical  third,  and  consisting  of  Qve  joints  apparent  even  without  denudation ;  basal 
Joint  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  next  two  equal,  and  as  large  as 
the  last  two  together,  the  terminal  minute  and  blnntly  conical;  armed  beneath  appar- 
ently at  tbe  Incisures  with  an  apical  pair  of  very  delicate  and  mlnnte  spines,  none  at 
the  last  Incisure,  those  of  the  terminal  Joint  Just  at  the  apex  ( $  ).  Middle  tibiae  very 
slightly  longer  than  the  hind  pair ;  both  furnished  on  either  side  of  the  lower  surface 
and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Inner  side  with  rows  of  Infrequent,  rather  short  and 
slender,  diverging  spines;  first  joint  of  torsi  as  long  as  the  three  succeeding  together; 
second  as  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  together,  the  third  and  flfth  eqnal  and  longer 
than  the  fourth;  first  Joint  with  three,  terminal  with  two,  the  others  with  four  rows 
of  spines  beneath,  similar  to  those  of  the  tibiae,  the  terminal  ones  of  each  joint  slightly 
longer  than  the  others ;  spurs  diverging,  long  and  very  slender.  Claws  very  small 
and  delicate,  compressed,  pretty  strongly  cnrved,  finely  pointed.  Paronychia  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  like  a  slightly  curved  hair,  as  long  as  the  claws.  Pulvillns  minute, 
tumid,  subglobose. 

Eighth  segment  of  the  abdomen  more  than  usually  produced  In  the  middle  above, 
nslvely  prolonged  than  utiual  at  this  point. 
le  body  tumid,  roundly  arched  In  both  direc- 
ably  longer  than  the  body,  the  apical  half  or 
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third  slender,  equal,  strongly  conred ;  Inferior  aj-ma  Joined  below  the  uids.  Umdlate. 
tamed  tuck  completely  upon  themeelres.  and  fnrulshedat  terminal  ed^  with  a  dense 
fringe  of  stiff,  atrmlght  bristles.  In  contlnoatlon  of  the  lamella,  or  opward  directed. 
Clasps  neariy  square,  with  tbe  npper  portion  of  the  posterior  edge  prodnced  to  a  long, 
neariy  eqosl,  backward  directed,  Interioriy  canaliculate  blade,  as  long  as  tbe  clasp, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  basal  process;  Interior  flnger  long,  straight,  and  very 
slender,  foltowing  the  course  of  the  blade  and  nearly  reaching  the  tip. 

BkS'  Rather  broader  than  high  (to  }adge  from  specimens  in  glycerine) ,  broadest  In 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  lower  two-thirds,  ronndty  and  considerably  tapering  above,  so  that 
the  truncate  summit  is  only  half  the  diameter  of  the  broadest  portion,  and  has  a  wide 
area  between  the  termination  of  the  ribs.  Veotlcal  ribs  few  In  nnmber,  rather  slight, 
strongly  compressed ;  not  more  than  doable  as  Ugh  above  as  below ;  cross  ribs  faint, 
inconsplcaons  and  straight. 

Matore  oatarpUlai.  Head  of  moderate  siie,  sabqnadrate,  broader  than  high,  the 
Bides  moderately  foil,  broadest  at  sammit  of  ocellar  Held,  the  front  appressed,  and 
In  the  middle  eren  a  little  sunken,  as  deep  abore  as  below,  each  hemisphere  snbmam- 
mlform  above,  and  bearing  anteriorly  and  exteriorly  at  summit  a  slightly  forward  pro- 
jecting, papilliform,  equal  tubercle,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  triangle;  surface 
smooth,  but  sparsely  covered  with  p^lIUform  bristle-bearing  tubercles  of  very  varied 
sites,  tbe  largest  above,  the  smallest  on  the  triangle,  with  similar  tubercles  crowded 
on  the  apical  half  of  the  summit  tubercle;  sntares  not  deeply  Impressed,  but  the 
hemispheres  well  separated  by  a  rather  deep  cut,  wider  at  base  than  the  snture;  tri- 
angle almost  as  broad  as  high,  reaching  considerably  above  tbe  middle  of  the  base,  the 
lower  border  broadly  emarginate.  Basal  Joint  of  antennae  hemispherical,  second 
a  mere  ring,  third  cylindrical,  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  bearing  a 
slender  brittle  half  as  long  again  as  tbe  antenna,  the  fourth  Joint  very  minute; 
the  Bve  principal  ocelli  arranged  In  a  strongly  curving  row,  convexity  forward,  and 
tbe  npper  much  more  removed  from  tbe  others  than  from  one  another,  forming  a  third 
or  more  of  a  circle  whose  centre  Is  Just  below  the  sixth  tubercle,  which  Is  behind  the 
second  from  the  top.  Clypeus  vrith  entire  and  straight  lower  edge;  labmm  rectangu- 
larly and  deeply  emarginate ;  mandibles  rather  small ;  maxillary  palpi  rather  slender, 
but  normal. 

Body  cylindrical  but  tapering  gently  forwards  on  the  thoracic  segments,  the  first  at 
least  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  bead,  more  or  less  distinctly  monlliform.  armed  with 
slender,  tapering,  splcollferous  spines,  the  body  of  which  Is  longer  than  the  height  of 
tbe  head,  and  arranged  as  follows ;  a  dorsal  series,  anteriorly  placed,  on  all  the 
abdominal  segments  excepting  the  tenth ;  a  laterodorsal  series,  less  anteriorly  placed, 
on  all  tbe  segments  but  the  first  thoracic ;  a  snprastlgmatal  series,  anteriorly  placed,  on 
the  same  segments,  hut  on  the  third  thoracic  segment  lowered  to  the  stigmata]  line ;  an 
iafrastlgmatal  series,  centrally  placed,  on  all  tbe  segments  excepting  tbe  ninth  and 
tenth  abdominal  segments,  and  very  small  on  tbe  third  thoracic  ;  a  snprapedal,  cen- 
trally placed,  on  the  same  segments,  but  double  on  tbe  second  and  third  thoracic  and 
second  to  sixth  abdominal  segments.  Besides,  there  are  transverse  rows  of  smaller 
and  dmpler  bnt  otherwise  similar,  thongh  unequal,  spines  on  the  dorsum  of  the  first 
thoracic  s^ment  and  the  venter  of  tbe  non-pedigerous  segments ;  and  transverse 
series  of  minute  h^r-bearing  tubercles  on  tbe  posterior  halves  of  the  segments,  and 
Irregularly  scattered  ones  on  the  anterior  halves.  Spiracles  ovate,  with  a  sharp  rim. 
L^s  rather  long  and  slender,  of  similar  length,  the  last  Joint  compressed,  the  claw 
delicate,  with  a  mlnnte  basal  tubercle;  prolegs  rather  long,  gently  tapering. 

Chiraalla.  Viewed  from  above,  the  prothorax  and  head,  with  the  onter  edge  of 
tbe  ocellar  prominences,  taper  a  little  and  uniformly ;  the  front  line  of  the  body,  con- 
necting the  tips  of  the  ocellar  prominences.  Is  slightly  hollowed,  with  a  very  slight 
central  prominence;  there  Is  an  obscure  ridge  running  from  the  tip  of  each,  inward, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  front  nf  the  mesonotum.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the 
ocellar  promdnences  are  well  arched,  with  a  minute  apical  tubercle,  the  whole  being 
directed  forward.    Having  bnt  a  single  specimen  which  has  been  broken,  to  describe 
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from,  I  can  onl;  saj  that  the  general  direction  of  the  apper  and  lower  edges  is 
apparently  In  continuation  of  that  of  the  ports  behind,  and  Incliued  toward  each  other 
at  an  angle  of  about  90°;  mesotbor&x  broadl;  arched  longitudinally,  not  grestt; 
elevated,  the  anterior  two-thirds  provided  with  an  equal,  rather  coarse,  median  carina. 
Inferior  surface  with  the  appendages  straight  or  scarcely  curved ;  basal  wing  tubercle, 
with  the  two  other  wing  tubercles,  much  as  in  Vanessa,  and  similarly  pronounced ;  meso- 
and  metathoras  with  a  pair  of  central,  gnpralateral,  small,  conical  tubercles,  scarcely 
IkIow  the  laterodorsal  line.  Abdomen  broadly  rounded  longitudinail;,  the  corve  a 
little  depressed  along  the  middle,  provided  with  a  dorsal  series  of  pretty  small,  equal, 
blunt,  conical  tut>ercles.  anteriorly  disposed  on  the  second  to  seventh  segments;  a 
laterodorsal  series  of  pretty  large,  stont.  rather  bluntly  conical  tubercles  on  the 
middle  of  the  first  to  seventh  segments,  that  on  the  first  smaller  than  the  others, 
which  are  nearly  equal ;  suprastigmatal  and  Infrastlgmatal  series  of  very  small, 
scarcely  elevated,  easily  overlooked  warts  on  the  fourth  to  eighth  segments,  the 
former  placed  anteriorly,  the  latter  centrally.  Preaual  button  bounded  laterally  by 
scarcely  elevated,  very  broad,  curving  walls,  terminating  Interiorly  In  a  pair  of  not  veij 
large  tubercles,  the  apical  half  of  which  are  bluntly  conical,  and  directed  forward  and 
downward.  Cremaster  viewed  from  alKive,  long  and  slender,  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  tapering  basally,  beyond  equal,  deeply  channelled  longitudinally  as  far  as 
the  apical  wall,  the  tip  rounded;  viewed  laterally,  nearly  eqnal  and  slender,  curving 
a  little,  the  very  tip  expanding,  especially  on  the  under  side;  field  of  anal  hooklets 
longitudinally  oval,  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  hooklets  pretty  long,  the  stem  equal, 
somewhat  curved,  moderately  stout,  the  apical  portion  very  gradually  and  but  little  en- 
larged, pretty  strongly  curved,  the  apical  half  of  the  croohed  portion  tapering,  the 
pointed  tip  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  stem. 

This  genus  occurs  throughout  the  tropics  of  both  worlds,  in  each 
of  which  it  is  well  represented.  In  the  Old  World  it  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  great  desert,  the  whole  of  Asia,  at  least  south 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
South  America  it  probably  does  not  reach  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and,  except  one  species,  extends  just  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  this  one  species,  however  (the  only  one  with  which  we  have 
to  deal) ,  is  found  almost  wholly  north  of  the  tropics  as  far  as  the  latitude 
of  40°,  and  occasionally  a  little  further.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
taken  in  southern  New  England. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  of  medium  size ;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Fyrameis  section  of 
Vanessa ;  the  ground  color  is  dark  brown  often  tinged  with  blue  on  the 
middle  of  the  hind  wings  ;  the  cell  of  the  fore  wings  is  marked  by  two 
bright-colored,  black-edged,  transverse  bars ;  the  outer  border  is  edged 
with  clouded,  wavy  lines  preceded,  sometimes  on  both  wings,  sometimes 
on  the  fore  wings  only,  by  two  ocelli  of  unequal  size  in  the  subcostal  and 
median  areas, — the  lower  being  the  larger  on  the  fore,  the  upper  on  the 
hind  wing ;  the  larger  one  of  the  fore  wing  is  also  enveloped  in  a  broad, 
irregular,  pale  band  which  crosses  the  wing  beyond  the  middle.  Beneath, 
the  markings  of  the  fore  wings  are  repeated,  but  the  hind  wings  become 
clay  brown  with  transverse  darker  markings,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  where  they  usually  include  a  transverse  series 
of  two  or  more  small,  dark,  rounded  spots.     The  butterflies  may  further 
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be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  preceding  genera  by  their  naked  eyes. 
The  sexes  scarcely  differ. 

The  butterflies  are  at  least  double-brooded  and  hibernate  in  the  imago 
state ;  the  csterpillare  live  openly  upon  tuioub  polypetalous  angiosperme, 
but  especially  upon  Scropbulariaceae,  Acanthaceae  and  allied  families ; 
some  also  on  Amarantaceae,  an  apetalous  plant.  The  chrysalids  hang  for 
a  week  or  fortnight ;  little  is  known  of  the  structure  or  position  of  the 
egg)  o'  of  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar.  The  butterflies  frequent  open 
grounds  and  delight  in  hot  sunshine ;  they  are  strong  to  flight  with  the 
same  combination  of  wariness  and  daring  which  characterizes  the  habits 
of  our  other  Vaneasidi,  "having,"  says  Bates  (Joum.  entom.,  1864,  193- 
194),  "very  little  of  the  floating  motion  of  the  typical  Nymphalinae,  and 
flying  near  the  ground  in  open,  flowery  and  bushy  places."  De  Niceville 
remarks  (Butt.  India,  ii:  66)  that  "they  have  a  rapid  flight  but  seldom 
go  far  before  settling,  which  they  do  with  expanded  vringe  often  on  the 
bare  ground,  frequently  on  flowers." 

The  eggs  resemble  in  form  those  of  Vanessa,  and  in  the  fewness  of  their 
vertical  ribs  the  Pyramels  section  of  the  same. 

The  caterpillars  at  birth  are  unknown  ;  but  the  mature  larvae  are  pro- 
vided with  shorter  spines  than  those  of  the  preceding  genera,  and  are  dark 
in  color  with  several  longitudinal,  paler  and  brighter,  equal  bands.  The 
head  is  also  crowned  by  spines,  somewhat  as  in  Polygonia  and  other  genera.  * 

The  chrysalis  resembles  that  of  Vanessa  but  is  less  prolonged  anteriorly 
and  not  so  tuberculate ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  color  with  dusky  shades  and 
more  or  less  mottled. 


EXCURSUS  XIV.— THE   WAYS  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

HiB  gorgeous  plumee  were  a  little  worn ;  "For  vourroeelsbunilngBwect;  In  fine 

One  Bplendid  wing  wu  a  trifle  torn;  She  La  over-sweet  to  ■  twle  like  mine; 

And  the  season  waned.    ''How  on  It  be  Too  rich,  too  much,  to  one  who  has  seen 

That  I  stand  with  my  life  unlived T"  said  be.  In  a  garden  beyond .  the  Illy  queen. 

"Helgho!"  said  the  butterfly,  I  saw  the  lily,  and  all  was  o'er, 

■■Would  tiiat  I  knew  the  reason  why.  The  rose  could  reign  In  my  heart  no  more. 

"Surely  I  loved  the  violet  pure,  "Creamy  white  is  the  perfect  hue. 

And  day  by  day  to  her  nook  obscure  Cold  ahe  seemeil ;  witb  a  great  ado 

1  lowered  my  glorious  wings  and  qunSed  I  won  my  welcome.    Too  late  I  see 

With  aconstant  mind  her  perfumed  draught.  She  cannot  command  the  depths  In  me. 

But  how  Htrangely  coarse  her  foliage  grows;  Ueighol"  said  the  butterfly, 

Besides,— at  that  moment  I  saw  the  rose.  "What  la  It  ailx  each  iove  1  try?" 

"I  xaw  the  ro»e.  and  I  knew  my  fate.  And  theseaxon  waned.    No  more  he  dies; 

Slow  she  unfolded ;  I  would  not  wait.  On  a  aunflower'ti  bosom  broad  he  lies. 

But  prayed  and  fretted  from  hour  to  bour,  And  after  alt,  It  is  xad,  we  say. 

Till  opened  at  last  the  perfect  flower.  To  think  he  has  thrown  himself  awaji: 

A  perfect  flower!    That  cannot  be.  Could  it  have  been,— Ibc  reason  why, 

Or  how  could  she  lotte  her  hold  on  mef  That  any  thing  ailed  the  butterflyF 

Eliza  Tubskb.— Jn  (Md  BMUrfly. 

The  butterfly  ie  a  daughter  of  high  noon  and  of  the  sun.     Rainy  days 
see  none  astir.     A  few  will  venture  out  on  a  didl  day,  but  it  needs  the 

■Dr.  Gondbcb  writes  me  that  the  larva  of  also  black;  the  body  black  with  iustrouHblue 

J(  lavlnla,  found  in  Cuba,  has  a  dark  orange  spines,  white  or  yellowish  points  at  the  IncU- 

cotored  head,  black  around  the  frontal  trian-  ures,  and  whitish  or  yeltowlah  infrsstlgmatal 

gle,  witb  lateral  spots  and  coronal  tubercles  and  macular  supraxtlgmatal  bands. 
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full  blaze  of  the  euo  to  marshall  all  the  hoste ;  indeed,  there  are  few  but- 
terflies abroad  in  New  England  before  seven  or  eight  o'clock  of  a  summer's 
day,  and  long  before  nightfall,  with  closed  wings,  and  antennae  snugly 
packed  between,  they  are  quietly  resting  beneath  some  leaf  or  clinging  to 
some  grass-blade.  The  morning  seems  to  be  the  favorite  time  for  changes, 
at  least  with  us,  whether  it  be  for  depositing  eggs,  their  hatching,  the 
ecdyses  of  the  caterpillar,  or  the  assumption  of  the  pupal  and  imago  stales. 
In  the  tropics,  according  to  Distant,  many  species  have  a  definite  period  of 
the  day  for  their  flight,  and  the  esmeralda  butterfly,  by  Wallace's  state- 
ment, even  prefers  showery  weather  for  its  activities.  In  resting  at  night 
each  species  has  its  own  peculiar  haunts  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
stirred.  Driving  one  morning  within  an  hour  after  sunrise  across  the 
sandy  plains  of  Nantucket,  along  a  road  fringed  with  a  row  of  stunted 
pines  some  fifty  feet  from  the  track,  a  continuous  stream  of  blue-eyed 
graylings  (Cercyonis  slope)  arose,  stirred  from  the  low  tops  of  the  bor- 
dering pines  by  the  rumble  of  our  wagon-wheels ;  none  were  to  be  seen 
either  before  or  behind  us,  but  on  either  side  they  constantly  arose  as  we 
reached  them,  and,  wafted  by  the  wind,  sank  drowsily  to  the  earth.  Just 
before  nightfall,  at  the  proper  season,  one  may  readily  discover  the  Amer- 
ican copper  (Heodes  hypophlaeas)  or  the  clouded  sulphur  (Burymus 
philodlce) ,  clinging  head  upward  and  with  drooping  wings  to  any  common 
herbage ;  or  watching  the  spring  azure  (Cyaniris  pseudargiolus)  as  it  rests 
on  a  bough  may  observe  it,  as  a  heavy  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  drop  flut- 
tering to  the  ground  to  alight  upon  a  blade  of  grass  in  some  concealed 
spot  beneath  the  shrub  it  had  left.  Gosse  states  (Ann.  mag.  nat.  hist., 
{'2)  u  :  176)  that  in  Jamaica  the  Heliconians  (H.  charitonia)  assemble  in 
a  swarm  before  sunset  and  huddle  together  on  the  stem  of  a  certain  plant 
for  the  night ;  is  it  not  possible,  however,  from  what  we  now  know  of  this 
butterfly,  that  these  were  simply  males  assembling  about  a  chrysalis  of  a 
female  ? 

But  we  are  sending  our  friends  to  bed  before  ever  they  have  busied 
themselves  with  the  day  I  Their  first  thought  appears  to  be  of  honey, 
and  off  they  go,  probing  every  flower  they  meet,  and  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  this  employment.  Some  butterflies  are  less  greedy 
than  others,  and  spend  long  hours  in  sunning  themselves,  resting  upon  the 
leaves  of  herbs  or  trees  or  perhaps  upon  the  ground,  gently  half  opening 
and  shutting  their  wings ;  many  kinds  are  of  a  lively  and  even  pugnacious 
disposition,  and  perch  themselves  upon  the  tip  of  a  twig  or  on  a  stone  or 
some  such  outlook,  and  dash  at  the  first  butterfly  that  passes,  especially  if 
it  be  one  of  their  own  species  ;  then  the  two  advance  and  retreat,  forward 
and  backward,  time  and  again,  circle  around  each  other  with  amazing 
celerity,  all  the  while  perchance  mounting  skyward,  until  suddenly  they 
part,  dash  to  the  ground,  and  the  now  quiet  pursuer  again  stations  himself 
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on  the  very  spot  he  quitted  for  the  fray.  But  they  are  not  always  partic- 
ular to  choose  one  of  their  own  kind  for  this  combat.  Toss  your  hat  in 
the  air,  and  almost  any  of  our  angle-wings  will  dash  at  it  and  circle 
around  it  as  it  rises  and  falla ;  and  the  little  American  copper,  one  of  our 
smallest  butterflies,  will  dart  at  every  bulky  grasshopper  that  shoota 
acrosE  its  field  of  vision. 

Some  butterflies  are  as  fond  of  water,  or  e\en  of  ordure,  as  they  are  of 
the  sugared  sweets  of  flowers.  Every  one  nmst  have  noticed  at  the  brink 
of  roadside  pools  left  by  a  recent  rain,  how  the  yellow  butterflies  will  start 
up  at  one's  approach,  flutter  about  a  few  moments,  and  then  settle  down 
again  to  their  repast.  On  favorable  occasions,  you  may  find  them  ranged 
by  hundreds  along  the  edge  of  a  puddle,  with  wings  erect,  crowded  as 
closely  as  they  can  be  packed.  The  little  azure  butterflies  congregate  in 
the  same  way  about  moist  spots  in  the  roa<ts  through  woods ;  but  as  they 
choose  less  frequented  places,  this  is  not  so  common  a  sight.  Our  tiger 
swallow-tails  throng  about  lilac-blossoms,  and  become  so  intoxicated  that 
on  one  occasion  a  friend  of  mine  caught  sixty  of  them  at  once  between  his 
two  hands;  and  Baron  tells  the  story  (Nature,  xxix  :503)  of  two  kinds  of 
swallow-tails  in  Madagascar  which  evidently  suck  moisture  from  the 
ground  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing,  alighting  by  a  stream  of  water 
and  ejecting  the  water  behind  as  fast  as  it  takes  it  in  in  iront ;  on  one  occa- 
sion about  a  salt  spoon  of  what  waa  apparently  pure  water  was  caught 
from  the  abdominal  flow  in  about  five  minutes ! 

The  butterflies  I  have  mentioned  show  an  apparent  fondness  for  each 
other's  company,  apart  from  the  attractions  of  the  flowers  or  the  muddy 
road;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  butterflies  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  abundance,  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  congregate.  The  mon- 
arch, or  milk-weed  butterfly  (Anosia  plexippus)  for  example,  maybe  seen 
quite  by  himself,  sailing  majestically  over  the  fields,  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son, when,  having  multiplied  to  excess,  vast  swarms  are  found  together ; 
together  they  mount  in  the  air  to  lofty  heights,  as  no  other  butterfly 
appears  to  do,  and  play  about  in  ceaseless  gyrations ;  and  sometimes  they 
crowd  so  thickly  upon  a  tree  or  bush,  as  by  their  color  to  change  its  whole 
appearance ;  occasionally  we  hear  of  the  migrations  of  butterflies  in 
swarms,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  have  mostly  been  observed 
in  the  tropics.  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  however,  relates  how,  from  the  top  of 
Pegan  Hill,  in  Natick,  Massachusetts,  he  saw  such  a  moving  swarm  flying 
steadily  for  hours  in  a  single  direction.  They  passed  too  high  for  recogni- 
tion, although,  by  his  description  of  their  size  and  their  mode  of  flight,  it 
was  probably  the  same  butterfly  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  movements  of  butterflies  on  the  wing  are  as  different  as  the  flights 
of  birds,  and  just  as  an  ornithologist  may  distinguish  many  birds  by  their 
mode  of  flight  when  their  form  and  colors  are  indistinguishable,  so  the 
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observant  entomologist  may  often  determine  a  butterfly  from  a  consider- 
able distance.  In  the  case  of  the  entomologist,  however,  the  decision  is 
more  difficult,  since  there  are  such  rapid  replacements  of  one  species  hy 
another  throughout  the  summer  that  direct  comparison  of  the  flight  of 
similar  species  is  often  impossible. 


JXmOVltA.  COBHIA— Tho  back«ye. 

[The  buckeye  (Behrena);  the  buukeye  butlerfir  {Hsynard};  LbvIdU  butterfly  (HBirb);  tbe 
targe  eyed  Junoata  (Scudder).] 

Juaonia    coenia    HDbn.,    Sftmml.  exot. 
»cbroett.,  Lep.  1,  Pap.  I.  Nymph,  vl.Hsiiudr. 

B., Blmpl.  4,  afs»- 1-* (1808) ;— Morr., Syn.  Lep.  (1838). 

N.  Amer.  61.^  (1862) ;— Scudd.,    Faycbe,  II:  Junonin  ^acinfaEdw.,  Syn.  N.Amer.  butt, 

376-277  (1S80) :— Fern.,  Butt. He.,  Si  (1884) ;—  21  (1871) ;— MIddt..  Bep.  ins.  111.,  x :8T (1881);— 

Freach,Butt.eut.U.g.,200-20S.ag.6e(1886).  Hayn.,  Butt  N.  E.,  20-Sl,  pi.  3,  flgH.  23,  28a 

Vane$»a  eoenla  Bolsd.-LeC.,  V&p.  Aintr.  (1886). 

aept.,  182-184,  pi.  49,  Bgi.  1-4  (1S83).  Figured  by  Abbot,  Draw.  toa.  Geo.  Oemler 

Papaio  oryUiia  Suttb-Abb., Lep.  ins.  Ga.,  Coll.  Boat.  aoc.  nst.  hiat.,  14;— Olov.  IIL  X.  A. 

I:  16-16,  pl.  8(1TS7);— Abb.,  Draw.  Ina.  Ga.  Lep., pi. 33,  fig.  lO.loed. 

Brit.muB.,vi:30,a^.SIV31iivl:8,t»b.S8.  [Not Pap. lavlnla  Cram.,  nor  Pup.  orithya 

Vanettalartniaipan)  God., Encycl.  n)«Ui.,  Una.] 

I've  watched  you  now  atull  half  hour, 
Self-polned  upon  that  yellow  flower; 
And,  lltcle  butterfly!  Indeed 
1  know  not  it  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  mutlonlesa !— not  frozen  lieM 
More  motion  lean!  and  then 
What  Joy  awaila  you,  when  the  breeiie 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees. 
And  callit  you  forth  agalnl 

WORDSWOBTH.- ro  a  BuUer/lg. 

Imago  (14 :  15).  Head  covered  with  browntab  wblte  and  pale  tawny  hairs,  below 
and  behind  the  lower  half  of  the  eyes  with  whitish  haira  and  scales,  behind  the  apper 
half  of  the  eyes  with  pale  brownish  scales,  followed  b;  tawny  h^s ;  palpi  beneath  and 
OD  the  basal  portion  of  the  sides  dull  white;  from  the  middle  of  the  onlsldeof  the  mid- 
dle Joint  outward  a  broadening  patch  of  rather  pale  brown,  extending  over  the  whole 
exposed  upper  surface,  with  a  few  Intermingled  raddy  scales;  apical  joint  still  darker 
on  the  sides  and  above;  anteaoae  clay-brown  above  and  on  sides,  whitish  beneath,  along 
the  Inner  Inferior  surface  bare  in  a  gradually  Increasing  luteous  stripe,  commencing 
with  a  broken  line  In  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  and  increasing  to  the  whole  width 
of  the  antenna  at  the  base  of  the  club;  club  blackish  above,  blackish  fuscous  below, 
the  basal  third  greenish  clay  brown  above,  luteous  below,  the  apical  two  joints  more 
or  less  and  laterruptcdly  luteous ;  papillae  of  tongue  (fil :  30)  long  oval,  not  more 
than  lialf  as  broad  a^alu  In  the  middle  as  at  the  ends,  four  or  Ave  times  as  long  as 
broad,  fnlly  as  long  as  half  the  width  of  the  tongne,  the  apical  rim  entire,  situated 
only  on  the  extreme  tapering  apex  of  thetongoe.  in  a  very  open  row  down  the  middle 
of  the  under  side  of  each  maxilla,  giving  room  for  several  more  between  each  pair. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  mouse-brown  and  fulvo-brownlsh  hairs,  soraetlraea  with  an 
olivaceous  tinge,  beiieetb  with  brownish  white  or  clay  brown,  sometimes  tinged  with 
vinous;  all  the  legs  nnlform  clay  brown,  the  fore  legs  perhaps  slightly  paler;  spines 
black ;  spurs  uniform  luteous ;  claws  luteous.  growing  dusky  toward  the  tip ;  paro- 
nychia similar  to  the  claws  but  sometimes  blackish ;  pnlvltlus  black. 

Above  /ore  idinga  blackish  brown,  the  broadly  sinuous  limit  of  the  basal  half, 
a  Httle  beyond  the  last  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  very  iieavtly  powdered 
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nitha  lighter  tint,  nsaallj  dark  gnj  browD.  aoroetlines  Oarfc  ollvaceo-lnteons ;  the 
costal  edf^e  Dearly  to  the  tip  clay  brownj  tbe  bane  ot  the  cell,  ^^ometlmes  tinged 
sllghtl;  witli  fulvoua,  is  crossed  b;  two  similar,  Irr^nlsr,  traDsvente  bars,  twice 
as  broad  ae  Iook,  of  orange  fulvous,  rather  broadly  edged  on  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior borders  with  black;  the  inner  U  seated  upon  the  median  nervnre  at  or  a  little 
within  its  Urst,  and  the  outer  at  its  second  divarication,  enclosing  the  base  of  the 
Inferior  subcostal  nervules;  between  tliese  two  bars  the  cell  has  dark  green  reflec- 
tions ;  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  are  two  unequal  ocelli,  the  upper  and  smaller 
■omeUmes  nearly  or  quite  obsolete,  situated  In  the  lower  snbcoBtal  Interspace  shortly 
b«f ore  tbe  middle  of  itsonter  half;  when  bent  developed,  it  Is  of  the  diameter  of  the 
Interspace  and  is  black,  with  a  rather  pale  bine  pupil,  and  encircled  indistinctly  with 
dull  ollvaceo-luteous ;  the  other  ocellus  ta  exceedingly  large,  its  centre  in  the  middle 
of  the  onter  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median  interspace,  and,  when  fullest  developed, 
consists  of  a  nearly  circular  black  spot,  both  above  and  below,  overreaching  tbe 
limits  of  the  interspace  a  little,  with  a  pale  bine  pupil  no  lai^er  than  that  of  the  upper 
ocellus  and  a  white  centre ;  the  spot  is  encircled  narrowly  with  dull  ollvaceo-lnteons. 
sometimes  with  f  ulvons,  and  this  with  a  similar  circle  of  brownish  black,  generally 
broadest  on  tbe  Interior  side ;  In  specimens  where  the  upper  ocellus  is  best  developed 
there  Is  usually  in  the  succeeding  two  Interspaces  above,  small,  vaguely  deflned,  wbitish 
loDules,  which,  with  the  ocellus,  lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  upper  fourth  of  tbe  outer 
border;  the  wing  Is  crossed  beyond  the  middle  by  a  broad,  dull  whitish  belt,  often 
Uoged  with  clayey  brown,  broken  by  tbe  dnsky  nervules,  its  inner  border  very  nearly 
parallel  to  the  limit  of  the  paler  basal  half  of  the  wing,  and  including  and  nsnally 
embracing  the  lai^e  median  ocellus;  Its  Interior  border  Is  formed  in  general  of  two 
irregular  curves  opening  outwards,  the  npper  passing  from  the  middle  of  the  costal 
border  to  the  snbcosto-medlan  Interspace,  midway  between  the  centre  of  the  upper 
ocellus  and  the  base  of  the  middle  median  nerrule,  the  other  from  there  to  tbe  sub- 
median  nervure  just  before  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inner  border, 
sometimes  striking  the  Iris  of  the  large  ocellos  at  the  middle  median  nermle;  the 
breadth  of  the  belt  at  its  upper  extremit;  is  less  than  that  of  the  cell,  and  the  exterior 
border  runs  In  a  nearly  straight  Une  toward  tbe  middle  of  the  onter  border,  stopping 
short  of  it  by  less  than  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  and  continuing  downward  at  tbe 
sane  distance  from  the  border  to  the  snbmedian  nervnre;  beneath  the  large  ocellus 
the  belt  Is  broken,  In  whole  or  In  part,  with  dark  brown,  and  the  portion  in  tbe  medio- 
submedian  Interspace  toward  the  onter  border  Is  more  or  less  tinged  with  deep  orange 
fulvous ;  there  Is  generally  a  tinge  of  fulvous  also  In  the  subcostal  Interspaces,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  outer  border  beyond  the  upper  ocellus ;  two  faint,  parallel,  sub- 
marginal,  dnsky  lines  follow  the  course  of  the  onter  border,  one  at  less  than  an  inter- 
space's distance  from  it  and  the  other  half  that  distance,  and  between  tbe  latter  and 
the  margin  the  wing  Is  generally  a  very  little  paler ;  fringe  dark  brown,  interrupted 
very  slightly  with  white  In  the  middle  of  the  subcostal  interspaces,  more  particularly 
In  the  upper  ones  and  to  a  greater  degree  In  the  median  Interspaces.  Mnd  leinj/s  of 
the  same  general  tint  as  the  basal  half  of  the  fore  wings,  bat  uniform  In  texture, 
being  of  a  dark,  sightly  chocolate  brown ;  at  tbe  distance  of  shoot  an  loterspace  from 
the  outer  border  there  Is  a  slender,  crenulate,  dnsky  stripe,  parallel  to  the  outer 
border,  followed  interiorly  by  an  orange  fnlvons  band,  broadest,  and  of  about  the 
width  of  an  Interspace,  In  the  middle  of  the  wings,  attenuated  at  either  extremity, 
and  not  separated  from  the  brown  base  by  a  distinct  outline ;  encroaching  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  on  this  colored  band,  but  almost  entirely  situated  In  the  brown  base, 
are  two  unequal  ocelli,  the  upper  immense,  with  Its  centre  a  tittle  above  tbe  middle. 
and  about  at  tbe  centre  of  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  consisting,  first,  ot  a  many- 
colored,  roundish,  or  generally  a  little  ovate  spot,  its  major  sxls  subparsllel  to  tbe 
Inner  border  of  the  wing,  the  outer  portion  generally  at  least  one-lialf  black,  the  Inner 
orange  fulvous,  but  tbe  middle  covered  thickly  with  pale  bluish  scales  (which  cover  a 
larger  or  smaller  space,  bnt  never  more  than  half  the  whole  spot,  and  generally  more 
of  the  fulvous  than  tbe  black),  which  appear  bluish  only  over  the  black,  but  pearly 
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over  the  tnlTOOS,  giviug  to  the  whole  middle  a  powdery  bloom;  second  of  rd 
encircling,  rather  broad  ring  of  yellowteb  clay  brown,  sometimes  broader  on  the  Inner 
than  on  tbe  outer  side;  and  third  of  a  similar,  eqnal,  and  very  distinct  ring  of  black; 
the  whole  ocellus  usually  reaches  from  theuppermedlan  to  tbe  upper  subcostal  nervnle, 
bat  sometimes  extends  further  Above ;  the  lower  ocellus  Is  situated  In  the  middle  of 
that  portion  of  the  lower  median  Interspace  which  lies  beyond  the  second  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure;  it  fllis  it  and  is  similarly  formed  to  the  larger  one,  Its  longer 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  tlie  costal  margin;  It  usually  lacks  the  fnlvons  Interior 
and  Is  much  smaller  than  tbe  upper,  surpassing  only,  and  scarcely,  the  middle  median 
ncrvule;  tbe  edge  of  the  onter  border  of  the  wing  is  dashy.  and  the  wing  between 
this  and  the  submarglnal  streak  already  described  Is  olivaceous  clay  brown,  more  and 
more  infascated  In  the  upper  half,  and  marked  through  It?  middle  by  a  slender,  crenu- 
late,  dusky  streak;  fringe  dark  brown,  variegated  with  pale  brown,  vinous,  and  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  darker  tints  at  the  nervnrc  tips,  the  paler  at  the  Interspaces. 

Beneath;  /ore  v>ing»  gray  brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  ferruginous,  the  fulroas 
bars  In  the  cell  of  the  upper  surface  repeated  more  broadly  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
basal  patch  edged  externally  only  with  black,  besldea  which  the  base  of  the  lower 
median  Interspace  Bud  the  parts  about  It  are  sometimes  flushed  with  fulvous ;  between 
the  black  edged  fnlvons  bars,  the  cell  and  the  costal  border  above  them  are  pale  gray ; 
the  subcostal  nervure,  as  far  as  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  cell,  broadly  but  thinly 
clothed  with  rather  delicate,  recumbent  hairs ;  the  ocelli  and  the  broad  whitish  belt  are 
also  repeated  beneath  the  latter,  generally  a  little  paler,  and  extending  to  the  onter 
and  Inner  border,  and  thus  completely  enclose  the  large  ocellns.  which  not  Infre- 
quently shows  a  flush  of  pale  fulvous  next  the  lower  outer  angle  of  the  wing;  as 
above,  the  interior  border  of  the  pole  belt  is  better  defloed  than  the  exterior,  and  Is 
bordered  more  or  less  broadly  with  blackish  fuscous;  the  wing  Is  edged  eittmally 
with  ferruginous,  and  at  about  an  interapace's  distance  further  from  the  border  In  front 
than  behind,  is  a  submarglnat,  broader,  but  generally  more  or  less  interrupted  and 
crenulate,  lU-deflned,  dusky  stripe,  heaviest  on  the  medlo-submedlan  Interspar^;  the 
fringe  Is  dusky,  with  a  darker  thread  passing  through  the  middle,  beyond  which,  la 
the  Interspaces,  it  is  Interrupted  as  at>ove  with  white.  Bind  wingt  of  tbe  same  general 
tint  aa  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  but  sometimes  a  little  brighter  or  darker.  In  some 
females  it  becomes  wholly  and  deeply  tlngedwithrlno-ferruglnous,  but  this  is  generally 
limited  to  a  straight,  transverse,  tapering  band,  with  lll-deflned  borders  paasing  from 
the  middle  of  the  onter  half  of  the  costal  border  toward,  but  scarcely  reaching,  a 
point  Just  above  the  anal  angle,  and  which  includes  at  its  outer  border  two  equal  and 
rather  small,  circular  ocelli,  one  In  the  lower  subcostal,  the  other  In  the  lower  median 
Interspace ;  these  are  often  rather  obscure,  but  sometimes  bright  and  distinct,  and  then 
occupy  nearly  the  width  of  the  Interspace,  and  are  formed  similarly  to  the  larger  one 
in  the  forewlng,  except  in  having  usually  more  blue  in  the  centre;  in  the  interspaces 
between  them  and  In  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace,  are  little  brown  dots,  in  a  regular 
series  with  the  ocelli,  occasionally  in  the  Interspaces  bordering  the  npper  ocellns, 
developing  Into  minute  ocelli,  patterned  after  tliat  between  them,  and  then  touching 
Its  border;  occasionally  the  spot  In  the  upper  subcostal  only  develops  In  this  way; 
an  irregular,  crenulate  thread  of  dark  ferruginous  crosses  the  wing  Just  beyond  tbe 
middle,  and  sometimes  marks  the  limits  of  tbe  tapering  stripe  where  the  latter  Is 
broadest;  it  starts  from  the  costal  nervnre  opposite,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  tbe 
costal  border,  and  passes  In  a  nearly  straight  general  direction  (always  removed  a 
little  toward  the  base  In  the  lower  subcostal  interspace,  and  from  the  base  in  the  next 
Interspace  below)  toward  the  middle  or  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  two- 
thirds  of  the  medlo-submedlan  interspace,  where,  nesrer  the  submedlan  thou  tbe 
median,  It  is  bent,  with  a  rounded  curve  at  right  angles  toward  the  inner  border,  and 
dies  out  before  reaching  the  Internal  nervure ;  it  crosses  the  upper  median  interspace 
just  beyond  Its  extreme  base;  within  this  line,  and  especially  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  base,  the  wing  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  slight,  more  or  less  distinct,  carv- 
ing, transverse  streaks  of  a  similar  color;  they  are  particularly  to  be  noticed  In  the 
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middle  third  of  the  cell  and  in  two  small,  tap^riog  stripes  depeodlng  from  the  coetal 
border,  one  at  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the  extr&-mes)st  thread,  and  the 
other,  which  aometlmea  almost  crosses  the  wing,  midway  between  the  first  and  the  lat- 
ter; at  abont  an  interspace's  distance  from  the  onter  border,  bat  approaching  nearer 
to  It  at  the  extremities,  and  especially  next  the  anal  angle.  Is  a  regnUr,  transverse, 
crennlate  thread,  still  of  the  same  color,  bat  often  Infuscated,  the  crenulatlons  open- 
ing inward  in  the  Interspaces;  l>etween  this  and  the  extra-mesUl  thread  the  wing  is 
often  a  little  deeper  in  tint  than  elsewhere,  even  when  the  transverse  band  which  gen- 
erally occnples  a  portion  of  It  Is  not  present  at  all;  and  outside  of  It  the  wing  ts 
paler,  a  tint  which  sometimes  reaches,  with  the  exception  of  this  thread,  to  the  trans- 
verse band ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  Is  also  ferruglnoas ;  fringe  generally  paler 
than  on  the  fore  wings,  especially  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wln^'. 

Abdomen  above  black,  covered  at  base  by  long,  fnlvo-oUvaccous  hairs  and  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  sides, especially  on  the  apical  half,  by  a  few  orange  scales ;  beneath, 
of  the  color  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings.  Appendages  of  male  (33 :  30) :  upper 
organ  with  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  hook  so  strongly  compressed  that  a  deep  trian- 
gniar  hollowing  occurs  above  at  the  base ;  apical  two-Qfths  strongly  curved  downwardH, 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  slightly  tapering  as  viewed  from  the  side  and  a  tittle  excised 
beneath  next  the  pointed  tip.  CiAsps  very  thin,  excepting  above,  broader  aptcaliy  than 
l)asaUy,  the  posterior  edge  slightly  convex,  the  sapeilor  blade  nearly  straight,  tapering 
but  slightly,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  both  upper  and  under  edges  strongly  Incurred, 
jnst  before  the  extremity  furnished  on  the  Inner  side  with  a  recurved,  depressed, 
pointed,  falciform  tooth  and  a  few  downward  incurred  prickles.  Interior  flnger  hidden 
by  the  sheath  of  the  blade,  scarcely  reaching  Its  tip. 
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fore  llbhie  and  taril 

Described  from  more  than  30  speclmeUB. 

Bgg{64:li).  Dark  green,  gleaming;  vertical  i1t>s  ten  in  n amber,  strongly  com- 
pressed, laminate,  not  very  high,  Increasing  slightly  In  height  toward  the  summit; 
cross  lines  very  slight  and  faint  and  frequent,  crossing  also  the  vertical  ribs.  Height, 
.56  mm. ;  breadth,  .64  mm. ;  greatest  distance  apart  of  vertical  ribs,  .16  mm.  De- 
scribed from  Florida  specimens  in  glycerine ;  the  height  may  be  too  small  for  nature. 

CateipUlai-.    Firu  ttage.    Head  black ;  body  dark  gray. 

Second  ftage.  _  Head  piceous,  the  summit  of  each  hemisphere  slightly  produced  to  a 
blunt  cone,  and  alt  famished  with  many  very  long,  black  hairs  arising  from  papillae  of 
same  color.  Body  dark  gray  with  sordid  white  "subdorsal"  (HIley)  and  stlgmatal 
stripes,  the  tubercles  distinctly  tapering,  almost  or  quite  as  high  as  the  length  of  the 
segments,  yellow  lateous,  with  a  preaplcai  fringe  of  blackthorns,  a  few  basal  ones  and 
a  longer  arcuate  apical  thorn  fully  as  long  as  the  tubercles.    Length,  3.5  mm. 

Third  tiage.  Head  as  before  but  the  hemispheres  with  a  distinct  tubercle.  Body 
dark  brown,  the  tubercles  scarcely  tapering,  luteo-foscons,  those  of  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments distinctly  longer  than  the  others,  the  apical  needles  slightly  shorter  than  the 
tubercles.    Length,  5.6  mm. 

The  above  are  described  from  glycerine  with  some  additions  from  notes  by  C.  V. 
Biley  and  W.  Wlttfeld.    The  remainder  from  blown  specimens  with  similar  ti6. 

Fourth  atage.  Head  (78 ;  64)  with  coronal  tubercles  black,  the  papillae  Inteons  or 
vlno-luteous,  the  hairs  black ;  triangle  yellow  or  orange,  infnscated  at  base.  Body 
brownish,  the  tnbercles  blackish  fuscous,  the  apical  needle  hardly  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  tubercle.    Length,  13  mm. 

Fifth  stage.  Head  (78 :  6o)  mncb  as  In  the  last,  Its  posterior  aspect  ferruginous. 
Body  brownish  black  In  general  tone,  made  np  of  a  velvety  black  base  heavUy  mot- 
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tied  with  orange,  aad  along  the  stlgmatal  line  with  pnrpttah  gra)',  fonnlDg  there  a 
broad  band.  Tubercles  steel  bine  at  base,  the  lower  half  of  stem  dull  lateons.  ^tlcal 
half  blackish  f  nBcons  or  black,  the  terminal  splnale  less  ttuw  halt  as  long  as  the  tnber- 
cl«*.    Length,  23  mm. 

Ltm  »Uige  (74:  29,30).  Head  (78:66)  as  In  last  stage,  bnt  with  a  metallic  brown 
gloss.  Body  black-gray,  velvety  black  in  a  transverse  belt  at  the  base  of  the  spines, 
marked  with  orange-yellow  and  orange  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  arranged  in  short  trans- 
verse bars  and  dots,  always  sarrounded  with  black ;  on  the  sides  a  maculate  double 
stripe,  stigmatal  (or  slightly  snprastigmatal)  and  Infrastigmatal  of  clay-yellow.  All 
the  tubercles  with  a  metallic  lustre,  a  steel  blue  base  and  an  apex  darker  than  the  more 
or  less  luteoQs  stem.  Stigmata  brown  with  a  black  rim  and  a  narrow  light  brown 
annnluB.    Length,  32  mm. 

ClUTBBUa  (S3:S6.  ST,  65-07).  Head,  thorax,  legs  and  wings  mostly  very  pale 
dull  anlraon  color,  all  but  the  wings  and  the  front  of  the  head  mottled  heavily  with 
pale  greenish  brown ;  tongue  case  dusk;  green ;  antennae  gray-brown,  Inl^rnipted  nar- 
rowly with  blackish;  wings  mottled  on  the  basal  half  and  along  upper  border  with 
greenish  brown  and  ornamented  with  a  row  of  small,  arrow-sluqred  black  spots  In  the 
interspaces,  arranged  in  a  row  parallel  to  the  hinder  border  In  the  middle  of  tbe  outer 
three-flftbs  of  the  wing,  the  spot  In  the  lower  median  Interspace  mnch  larger  than  the 
others  and  closed  behind,  enclosing  a  pale  spot;  abdomen  olive  brown  in  mingled 
blotchesof  slightly  darker  and  paler  tints,  giving  it  a  somewhat  vari^ated  appearand 
under  the  lens ;  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment,  stretching  fromsplracletospiracle.ts  an  Irregnlar, partially  disconnected, nar- 
row band  of  very  pale  salmon,  and  across  the  npper  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  tbe 
eighth  segment  Is  another  similar  but  unbroken  band,  both  connected  together  by  a 
narrow,  mottled,  dorsal  band,  and  the  latter  broadened  by  extending  over  tlie  whole 
upper  balf  of  the  ninth  segment,  except  where  a  pair  of  oblique  blackish  dashes  cover 
the  surface,  running  from  the  dorsal  Hue  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  segment  and 
diverging  forward.  All  the  tubercles  In  advance  of  the  fonrtb  abdominal  segment, 
excepting  the  dorsal  ones,  are  flanked  posteriorly  by  a  roundish  cream  colored  patch; 
the  rest  of  the  tnbercle  and  all  the  other  tubercles  reddish  with  black  tips.  The  abraded 
surfaces  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  blue  gray  mottled  with  brownish  fuscous; 
spiracles  blackish  bordered  with  pale  clnereons;  there  Is  an  Indistinct,  p^e  salmon, 
snbstlgmatal,  narrow  band  and  a  broad  but  otherwise  similar  lateroventral  band ;  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  head  blocUsh.  Length,  iTmm. ;  belghtof  alMlomen,  6.6  mm. ;  height 
of  thorax,  6.2  mm.    Described  from  a  fresh  specimen  sent  by  Dr.  C.  Y.  Riley. 

Another  specimen  which  has  been  parasitised  is  quite  diSbrent,  being  wholly  golden, 
the  tubercles  with  a  slight  nmiMT  hue ;  those  of  tbe  wings  a  little  inf  uscated.  Joints 
of  the  antennae  marked  subaplcally  with  a  small  marginal  (on  the  club  Bubmargiaal) 
blackish  fuscous  spot  on  either  side;  tip  of  the  tongue  black,  previously  growing 
blackish.  Along  the  middle  of  the  outer  third  of  the  wings  la  a  row  of  three  black 
dots  placed  in  Interspaces,  one  posterior,  apparently  In  the  medio-snbmedian,  the 
other  two  anterior,  apparently  In  subcostal  interspaces ;  and  In  each  of  tbe  two  Intec^ 
spaces  between  these  two  sets  a  minute  wart  of  the  color  of  the  wing ;  the  warta 
of  tbe  saprostigmatal  and  Infrastigmatal  abdominal  rows  are  black,  and  there  are  be- 
sides lateroventral  and  snbventral  rows  of  black  spots  as  large  as  the  worts  jnst 
mentioned,  the  former  posteriorly  placed  on  the  fourth  to  sixth  abdominal  segmenla, 
the  latter  centrally  placed  on  the  flfth  and  sixth  abdominal  segments ;  a  very  few 
blackish  dots  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  abdominal  segments.  Tubercles 'of 
the  preanal  button  black.  Cremaster  golden ;  the  marginal  ridge  of  the  under  sur- 
face and  the  middle  of  tbe  tip  of  the  upper  surface  black;  booklets  dark  mahogany. 
Spiracles  concolorous  with  tbe  body.  Length,  2S  mm. ;  of  cremaster,  t  mm. ;  width 
at  basal  wing  tubercles,  8  mm. ;  at  supernumerary  wing  tubercles,  6  mm. ;  at  tip  of 
ocellar  prominences,  4  mm. 

Qeographioal   dlstribntion  (21 :  2).     Coenia  eeems  to  belong  to  the 
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Carolinian  fauna,  but  it  occupies  also  the  southern  third  of  the  Alle- 
ghanian,  where  it  is  found  in  some  abundance  as  far  as  the  annual 
isotherm  of  55°,  or  even  50°,  if  not  further.  To  the  west  it  extends  across 
the  continent,  although  it  hae  rarely  been  reported  west  of  the  Great 
Plains,  excepting  upon  the  Califomian  coast.  Southward  it  extends  to 
the  very  extremity  of  Florida  (Maynard),  and  is  found  sparingly  in  Cuba, 
but  is  in  great  measure  replaced  by  an  allied  species.  It  also  occurs 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  least  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande 
(Aaron,  Lintner) ,  and  has  been  taken  at  various  points  in  Mexico, — at  San 
Luis,  Alvarez  and  the  Sierra  de  San  Mequilito,  all  near  San  Luis  Fotosi 
(Palmer) ,  at  the  Sierra  Nola  not  far  from  Mexico  (Palmer)  and  at  Cordova 
(Salle).  Eastward  it  has  invaded  Bermuda,  and  west  of  New  England 
the  northernmost  points  from  which  it  has  been  reported  are  the  following : 
Long  Island  (Graef,  Akhurst,  Smith),  Staten  Island  (Davis),  New  Jer- 
sey (Andrews),  Newhurgh,  N.  Y.  (Edwards),  Chatham,  Ellis,  Logan, 
Stratford  and  Port  Stanley,  Ont.  (Qeddes,  Saunders,  Moffat,  Denton)  Day- 
ton, O.  (Pilate),  northern  Illinois  (Worthington),  Wisconsin  (Hoy), 
and  Iowa  (Allen,  Parker,  Osbom).  There  is  a  specimen  inGeddes's  col- 
lection taken  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  north  of  our  boundary  !  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  Summit  Station,  Baron  Oaten  Sacken  took  it  at  a  height 
of  7000  feet,  and  it  Is  reported  from  near  Tnickee,  Nev.  (McGlashan) 
and  at  San  Mateo,  Cal.   (Agassiz). 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  New  England  and  I  accordingly  quote  all  the 
captures  known  to  me.  In  Connecticut,  Prof.  8.  I.  Smith  has  seen 
several  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  taken  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember; Mr.  E.  Norton  has  taken  it  near  Farmington,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
McCurdy  found  the  species  somewhat  plentilul  one  autumn  in  the  vicinity 
of  Norwich.  In  Khode  Island,  Col.  T.  W.  Higgtnson  reports  several 
from  Newport.  In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  R.  Thaxter  has  taken  it  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state ;  Mr.  Bennett  (according  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery) 
captured  a  single  specimen  at  Springfield ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague  took  speci- 
mens at  Granby ;  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker  took  two  and  saw  others  at  Amherst 
between  July  25  and  August  4 ;  about  Boston  it  has  been  repeatedly 
taken :  by  Mr.  Sprague  at  Wollaston,  Maiden,  Jamaica  Plain  and  in  the 
city  itself,  between  July  18  and  September  18,  he  having  taken  or  seen 
nearly  a  dozen  specimens ;  at  Natick  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  August  17  ;  in 
Weeton  and  near  Newton  by  Mr.  Thaxter ;  and  by  Dr.  Harris  long  ago 
in  Milton,  August  19.  Mr.  Sanborn  took  it  in  early  August  on  Cape  Cod, 
I  took  one  there  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  and  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Cambridge  Museum  collected  at  Taunton  by  Mr.  Pepper.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire I  took  a  specimen  many  years  ago  at  Hampton  Beach,  on  August  12, 
then  the  northernmost  point  at  which  it  had  been  found ;  but  since  then 
we  have  Mr.  Charles  A.  Davis's  capture  of  three  specimens  at  Portsmouth, 
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in  1875  aod  July  1876,  Mr.  Thaxter's  a  little  further  north  at  Cape  Meil- 
(lock,  Me.,  July  31,  1874,  Mr.  Lyman's  at  Portland,  Me.,  Auguet  11, 
and  even  one  eo  far  north  and  east  aa  Bangor,  Me.,  where  Prof.  Carl 
Itrnun  took  a  very  fair  specimen  in  July,  1883. 

Haunts-  The  butterfly  seems  to  frequent  open  grounds,  the  few  New 
Kngland  specimens  having  been  taken  in  meadows  and  gardens.  May- 
nard  says  it  prefers  dry,  hot  places ;  Abbott  tliat  it  frequents  fields  near 
swamps ;  Sprague,  whose  experience'  is  limited  to  New  England,  that  it 
seems  to  prefer  meadows  and  low  lands  to  higher  ground.  Most  of  the 
New  England  captures  have  been  within  sight  of  the  sea,  where  in  marshy 
spots,  one  of  its  favorite  food  plants,  the  Gerardia,  best  flourishes.  I  have 
only  seen  it  close  by  the  sea  shore  in  dry  arid  spots. 

Food  plants.  The  favorite  food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  appears  to  be 
Gerardia  purpurea  Linn.,  one  of  the  Scrophulariaceae,  on  which  Abbot 
represents  it  as  feeding,  in  the  British  Museum  drawings ;  but  it  also  feeds, 
according  to  the  same,  on  Linaria  canadensis  Spreng.  another  of  the  same 
family.  Next  to  these  come  the  Plantagos,  it  having  been  found  by  several 
persons  on  Plantago  lanceolata  Linn.,  and  on  what  was  thought  to  be 
P.  virginicH,  according  to  Riley ;  Dr.  Wittfeld  also  found  it  in  Florida, 
feeding  on  Ludwigia  alternifolia  Linn.,  one  of  the  Onagraceae. 

Larral  habits  and  daratlon  of  early  stages.  According  to  Mr. 
Riley  the  caterpillars  spin  no  web  but  feed  on  the  outride  of  the  leaf,  and 
in  the  early  stages  at  least  on  the  under  surface,  which  in  devouring 
they  reduce  to  a  skeleton.  Dr.  Wittfeld's  observations  in  Florida  in  June 
and  July  show  that  the  egg  state  in  the  second  and  third  broode  laats  about 
four  days,  the  larval  about  twenty-five,  and  that  the  chrysalis  hiuigs  about 
a  week.  Abbot's  observations  of  the  earliest  and  latest  broods,  however, 
show  that  in  Georgia  the  chrysalis  then  hangs  fully  twice  aa  long,  from 
15-17  days. 

Life  history.  There  are  several  broods  of  this  species  in  the  south,  the 
butterfly  hibernating.  At  least  butterflies  are  found  throughout  the  win- 
ter in  west  Florida  (Chapman),  and  they  have  been  taken  in  eastern 
Florida  in  February  (Burgess,  Schwarz) ,  March  (Schwarz,  Scudder,  Pal- 
mer) and  April  (Palmer,  Schwarz).  The  eggs  must  be  laid  early  in  the 
spring  for  Abbot  records  the  imago  from  chrysalis  on  May  4  in  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  took  a  female  just  out  of  chrysalis  in  S.  Carolina  as 
early  as  April  8,  Dr.  Wittfeld  in  central  Florida  obtained  the  imago  on 
June  23,  from  eggs  laid  May  18  (probably  the  second  brood  of  the  sea- 
son in  that  place),  and  again  on  July  16  from  eggs  laid  June  11.  An- 
other summer  brood  is  indicated  in  the  U.  S.  agricultural  department  notes 
by  caterpillars  and  chrysalids  obtained  by  Comstock  in  Alabama  the  last  of 
August,  from  which  the  butterflies  emerged  the  4th  and  5th  of  September, 
and  Dr.  Chapman  had  one  emerge  September  9th  in  Appalachicola.     Per- 
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hups  tlicrc  is  still  another  brood,  as  in  Georgia,  by  Abbot's  notes,  a  butterfly 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  after  hanging  a  fortnight,  on  October  14,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Chapman  the  autumn  brood  does  not  become  numer- 
ous until  early  in  October,  and  butterflies  continue  to  emerge  until  tbe 
middle  of  that  month,  and  are  abundant  until  November.  Doublcday,  who 
observed  it  in  Florida  and  elsewhere,  says  it  is  "two-brooded,  the  autum- 
nal brood,  hybernating,  and  giving  rise  to  a  brood  of  larvae  which  are 
full  grown  in  April,  and  of  which  the  perfect  insect  appears  early  in  May," 
Miss  Murtfeldt  found  parasitized  eggs  giving  out  the  parasite  on  August 
2ft  in  Missouri,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  eggs  arc  laid  there  about  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month ;  three  were  found  "deposited  at  the  tips  and  on  the 
under  aide  of  as  many  leaves"  of  Gerardia. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  two  broods  at  the  north  ;  as  the  butterfly 
has  been  found  in  New  England  by  far  most  frequently  in  the  latter 
half  of  August  and  in  September,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
here  too  the  butterfly  hibernates ;  and  the  number  of  specimens  taken  and 
the  occasional  capture  of  a  July  butterfly  in  a  fresh  condition  suggests  that 
the  butterfly  sometimes  survives  the  winter,  and  that  the  July  butterflies  are 
their  descendants;  of  a  spring  brood,  however,  there  are  no  signs  whatever, 
the  earliest  recorded  capture  being  July  18.  Probably  all  the  August 
specimens  belong  to  this  brood.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  there  is  but  a 
single  brood,  the  later  fresh  specimens  being  the  laggards  of  a  butterfly 
that  baa  ventured  too  far  north.  But  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  all 
tbe  July  and  early  August  specimens  are  immigrants  from  further  south, 
and  the  September  brood  the  only  one  bom  in  New  England,  except  in 
its  southernmost  portions ;  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  al)  the 
hibemators  perish.  The  fact  that  a  specimen  has  been  taken  in  July  as 
far  north  and  east  as  Bangor,  where  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  be  indi- 
genous (or  it  would  have  been  seen  again),  the  absence  of  a  spring  brood 
and  the  known  powers  of  flight  of  the  butterfly  seem  lo  make  the  migra- 
tory hypothesis  the  more  probable ;  against  it  there  is  only  the  freshness 
of  some  of  the  July  butterflies. 

Habits,  ate.  The  butterfly  has  a  rapid,  strong  and  enduring  flight, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Sprague  is  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod. 
Doubleday  says  its  flight  is  "somewhat  like  that  of  Pyrameis  cardui  or 
still  more  that  of  Guptoieta  claudia." 

Parasitaa.  A  species  of  Apanteles,  A.  jnnoniae,  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  Riley  on  this  caterpUIar,  and  Miss  Maitfetdt  discovered  that  it  has  an 
egg-parasite,  but  no  specimens  are  preserved. 

Daaidarata.  It  is  plain  that  the  sketch  giren  above  of  the  annual  his- 
tory of  this  butterfly  is  liable  to  much  modification  from  future  investiga- 
tion, which  we  hope  may  be  brought  forward  at  an  early  day ;  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  become  confident  about  the  New  England  history  of  an 
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insect  here  so  rare  without  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  its  history  in 
passing  from  south  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Meantime  the 
date  and  place  of  capture,  aex  and  condition  of  every  specimen  taken  in 
New  England  should  be  recorded.  Especially  are  observations  needed  in 
southern  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with 
the  flight  or  postures  of  the  butterfly,  nor  much  with  the  habits  of  the 
caterpillar,  or  the  place  selected  for  the  egg ;  and  while  we  know  that  it  is 
attacked  by  at  least  two  parasites,  the  rest  lies  in  obscurity.  We  need  also 
better  descriptions  of  the  earliest  stages  and  especially  the  charactcrietice 
of  the  Juvenile  caterpillar. 

LIST  OF  1LLUSTBATI0N8.-JUS0SIA  COBNIA. 

Egg.  Imago. 

PI.  U,  ag.  14.    PIbId.  pi.  U,  Bg.  Ifi.    Male,  both  tiiirtaceg. 

CaferpOXar.  33;  30.    Male   sbdomlDsl  appendi^ee. 

PI.  T*.  flg.  29, 30.    Mature  calerpiUar.  38:14.    Neuratioii, 

76:64-66.    Front  views  of  head  In  stigeB  63:8.    SlJe  view  of  bwd  snil  ippen- 

l(..Tt  dagM   enlarged,   with   detallo  of  tbr 

ChrvfotU.  structure  of  the  leg.. 

PI.  83,  llg.se.    Stdevlewlnoutllue.  «  =  3"-    P»pl"«  C  tongue. 

67.    Doreal  view  Id  outline.  0«nena. 

SWn.    .Sldevlew».  ri.21.  %.  2-    DUtrlbutton  In  North  America. 

TRIBE  ARGYNNIDI. 

FMTILI.ARIBS. 

ArgynnUl  (pars)  Stepb.;  Argynnltei  (para)  Dryadeg  Borkhausen. 

Blancli.-BmlK;   Argynnldae  (pan)   Dup.;  Mllltes  (pars)  Herbsl. 

Argrnnltae  (pars)  Lucas ;  ArgyQuldes  (pars)  PerlatI  (pars)  Latrellle. 

Bruand ;  Aj^onoldes  (pare)  Koch.  Splnoaae  (para)  OuenAe. 
Papillonen  nobllea  Weln.  Verz. 

Lo,  the  bright  train  tbelr  radiant  wings  iinfoldl 
With  silver  fringed,  and  freckled  o'er  with  gold: 
Od  the  gay  bosom  of  nome  fragrant  flower 
Thev  Idly  fluttering  live  their  little  hour: 
Tlwirilte  all  pleasure,  and  their  task  all  play. 
All  spring  Uieir  age,  and  sunshine  all  their  day. 

Has.  BABBAtllD. 
.  .  .  from  their  deepest  dells 
The  Dryads  come. 

J.  Taylob. 

Imago.  Head:  club  of  antennae  short,  subspatulate,  very  distinctly  nurked. 
greatly  depressed,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Palpi  large  with  a 
bnsti;  mass  of  often  elongated  scales,  the  terminal  Joint  very  short,  from  one-slzth  to 
one-twelfth  the  length  of  the  penultimate. 

Thonut :  flrat  superior  subcostal  nenule  of  the  fore  wings  arising  before  the  tip  of 
the  cell;  thesecondat  or  somewhat  beyond  the  tip,  occasionally  a  little  before  It;  the 
third  and  fourth  beyond ;  cell  closed  In  our  genera,  and  the  median  nervure  connected 
beyond  Its  second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  it.  Precostal  nervnre  of  hind 
wings  originating  beyond  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and  sabcostat  nentires;  cell 
closed.    Tibiae  and  tarsi  clothed  above  with  spines;  terminal  tarsal  Joint  famished 
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beneath  with  four  rows  of  splnea ;  fore  tarsi  of  the  fera»le  usaallf  consisting  of  Ave 
joints  and  generall;  famished  with  spines  as  well  as  spurs,  the  last  Joint  noanned. 

Abdomen  witti  all  the  terminal  parts  largely  developed,  so  that  the  sexes  are  readllj 
distlngniahable  bjr  their  moans,  withoat  denodatlon.  Upper  organ  and  clasps  of 
about  the  same  size,  the  former  large  and  stout  at  the  base,  bearing  onlj  a  single 
strongly  compressed,  downward  curved,  median,  posterior  hook.  Clasps  large  and 
broad,  longltndinall;  extended,  tapering  only  near  the  tip.  the  npper  process  emitted 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  npper  margin,  and  extending  parallel  to  and  often  par- 
tially covering  the  extremity  of  the  clasps  i  It  Is  sapporled  on  the  Interior  sarface  of 
the  clasp  by  a  ridge  which  connects  Its  base  with  the  lower  base  of  the  clasp,  often  ser- 
rated, and  then  resembling  an  interior  Anger;  the  extreme  tip  of  the  clasp  generally 
recurved  broadly. 

BeooncUiT  aexnal  obaraoterlatlo*.  In  many  cases  the  branches  of  the  median 
vein  of  the  fore  wing  arise  from  the  main  stem  earlier  In  the  J  than  in  the  $ ,  as 
Reakirt  flrst  noticed ;  so  In  some  the  vein  closing  the  cell  of  the  hind  wing  strikes  the 
median  vein  fnrther  ant  in  the  J  than  In  the  $  ;  a  row  of  special  h^rs  Is  found  near 
the  base  of  the  hind  wings  In  some;  and  Anally  androconla  are  present  clustered  along 
the  veins,  particularly  the  median  veins  In  the  onter  half  of  the  npper  surface  of  the 
fore  wings ;  they  are  always  present  In  all  the  species  of  a  genns  or  they  are  always 
absent,  and  are  long  ribbon-shaped  scales,  black  at  base,  pellncid  beyond,  with  a  lancet- 
sh^>ed  fringed  apex. 

Egg.  Sngar-loaf  shaped ;  flat  beneath,  more  or  less  ronnded  above,  with  nnmeroas 
prominent,  longitndlnal  ribs,  dlmlnlshingln  noinber  toward  the  snmmtt  and  crossed  by 
rather  consplcnons  cross  lines. 

Caterpillar  at  birth.  Warts  of  the  body  inconsplcnons,  similarly  arranged  on 
thoracic  and  abdominal  segments,  and  eqoal;  hidrs  exceedingly  long,  splcnliferoos, 
tapering,  bat  enlarged  at  the  extremity. 

Hattm  oateTpUl«r.  Head  not  mnch  smaller  than  the  body  and  not  tnmid  above. 
Body  nearly  eqnal ;  segments  divided  b;  transverse  creases  Into  a  larger  anterior  and 
one  or  two  smaller  posterior  sections;  spines  almost  fleshy,  conical,  with  sessile, 
nearly  horizontal  needles ;  and  arranged  in  two  rows  on  nearly  all  the  segments  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  above  the  spiracles,  besides  those  beneath  them;  no  medlo- 
dorsal  row;  first  thoracic  segment  without  papillae  anteriorly,  bat  the  upper  pair  of 
spines  usually  longer  than  any  others  on  the  body. 

CbiyBalla.  Head  projecting  beyond  and  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Superior 
border  of  the  wings  with  a  secondary  tnberde  as  In  Vannessldl;  dorsum  of  metatho- 
rax  pretty  regularly  rounded,  carlnate,  but  slightly  the  more  elevated  beyond  the  mid- 
dle. Dorsum  of  abdomen  not  cartnate,  but  with  a  medlodorsal  row  of  small  and  a 
laterodorsal  row  of  large,  sharp,  conical  tubercles,  those  of  the  third  segment  larger 
than  the  others ;  cremaster  short. 

Osnsral  oharaotarisUea.  Tliis  group  is  composed  of  butterflies 
varying  from  a  little  below  to  somewhat  above  the  medium  size ;  their 
wings,  rounded  and  generally  rather  elongated,  are  fulvous  and  on  the 
upper  surface  bordered  and  curiously  tessellated  in  black  ;  beneath,  upon 
the  hind  wings  the  fulvous  tints  are  sometimes  disguised  or  supplanted  by 
reddish  or  greenish  hues  and  they  are  often  beautifully  marked  with  nacre- 
ous or  silvery  spots  in  transverse  curving  rows ;  similar  spots  occur  at  the 
apex  of  the  fore  winga.  The  males  are  often  furnished  with  androconia 
which  cluster  along  the  veins  of  the  outer  half  of  the  front  wing  above, 
and  are  concealed  by  large  cover  scales  giving  the  veins  a  thickened 
appearance  which  some  entomologists,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
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study  the  structure  of  butterflies,  tliough  they  may  discuss  tlicir  class ifica- 
tioD,  Iiave  wrongly  taken  ae  real.'  The  flight  of  the  butterflies  is  far  less 
vigorous  and  has  more  of  the  sailing  motion  than  that  of  the  previous 
groups  of  Nymphalinae,  and  they  seldom  rise  to  any  height. 

Diatribation.  The  tribe  is  common  to  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  ; 
jt  is  most  richly  represented  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, though  a  few  species  occur  in  the  warmer  districts  of  Asia,  some 
in  the  tropics  of  the  New  World,  and  a  few  also  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  South  America.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Hermann  Behr  (Proc.  Calif,  acad.  sc,  ii :  176)  in 
which,  however,  it  should  be  remarked,  he  uses  the  generic  term  Argyn- 
nis  to  include,  not  only  the  genus  of  that  name  as  used  in  the  present 
work,  but  also  Speyeria,  Semnopsyche  and  Brenthis. 

1  may  venture  the  remark  tliat  the  geographic  dIstrlbutloD  of  the  f(enuB  Argyonls 
seems  exactly  parallel  to  tliat  of  the  Viola,  and  not  only  In  occupylug  the  Haine  reg- 
□um,  but  also  havlDft  the  centre  of  variety  and  multiplication  of  species  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  regnum  VIolae.  Indeed  we  find  the  greatest  variety  of  the  genus 
Argynnls  and  tbe  genas  Viola  In  the  northern,  temperate  and  arctic  louea ;  from  there 
thoy  diminish  In  number,  and  degenerate  gradnally  In  osculant  genera,  like  Atella  and 
Clrrochroa  In  the  Old  World,  Agranlls  and  Euptoleta  In  the  New.  The  trae  Argyn- 
nldes  seem  nowhere  to  pass  the  line,  and  only  far  In  the  southern  eitremltleH  of 
America  and  Australia,  where  the  antarctic  representant«  of  Viola  begin,  begin  also  a 
few  scattered  bnt  normal  forms  of  Argynnls.  We  know  very  well  that  even  the  typi- 
cal epecles  of  Argynnls  are  not  altogether  restricted  to  the  genua  Viola,  bnt  neverthe- 
less tbere  exists  an  intimate  connection  between  this  entomological  and  botanical 
genus  that  makes  them  not  only  coincide  In  their  geographical  distribution,  bnt  shows 
itself  even  In  the  osculant  genera  of  tbe  tropics  that  feed,  as  much  as  we  could  ascer- 
t^u,  on  Parietales— that  Is,  on  relationaof  the  Viola  tribes.  So  Euptoleta  claudia  and 
Agranlts  vanlUae  live  In  tbe  larva  state  on  species  of  Fassiflorae ;  and  we  once  raised, 
In  Manila,  CIthosia  insnlarls  from  a  caterpillar  we  had  found  on  a  species  of  Black- 
wetlla. 

Early  stipes  and  history.  The  eggs  in  this  group  are  sugar-loaf 
shaped  with  numerous  rather  coarse,  rertical  ribs  united  by  somewhat  con- 
spicuous, frequent,  raised  cross  lines.  They  are  laid  singly,  often,  appar- 
ently, long  after  the  eclosion  of  the  parents,  and  the  caterpillars  hatching 
therefrom  never  construct  ncets,  nor  live  in  company,  generally  conceal- 
ing themselves  by  day  and  feeding  by  night.  They  are  generally  very 
active  when  they  move,  but  on  the  other  hand  many  species  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  dormancy  or  lethargy,  often  in  midsummer,  which  does  not 
appear  to  affect  all  individuals  alike,  some  arousing  from  it  at  widely  differ- 
ent intervals  from  others.  They  resemble  tbe  caterpillars  of  the  preced- 
ing group  but,  in  place  of  spiny  thoma,  the  body  is  provided  with  regular 
series  of  rather  tapering,  fleshy  prominences,  beset  with  divergent  needles ; 

•  "The  malee  of  the  large  species  of  tbe  Onhoptera,  the  Aehctidoe  poueas  a  very  t\m- 

ArgynnldaG  have,  as  as  a  sexual  characterls-  llHrpccul<Brlty,thej  elytron  having  thickened 

tic,  a  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  tbe  central  and  serraled  rays,"  etol  Kane,  Eurap.Butt.. 

rays   of  tbe   (ore    wings.  ...  In   tlie   order  73. 
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the  pHir  upon  the  back  of  the  firet  thoracic  segment  is  very  often  larger 
than  the  others.  They  feed  principally  upon  violets.  The  chrysalids  are 
moderately  angulated,  holding,  as  it  were,  a  position  midway  between  the  . 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  tribes.  The  species  are  sometimes  single 
brooded,  sometimes  double  brooded  or  more,  and  the  history  of  the  broods 
is  often  more  complicated,  apparently,  than  in  any  other  tribe  of  butter- 
flies, largely  due,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  periodic  or  occasional  dormancy 
of  the  caterpillar.  They  generally  winter  as  juvenile,  sometimes  as  half 
grown  caterpillars,  rarely  or  never  as  eggs,  chrysalids,  or  full  grown  cater- 
pillars, but  perhaps  in  some  instances  as  butter6ies. 

Tafite  of  gentra  of  Argymidi.  bated  on  tht  egg. 

Vertical  ribe  ver;  tiumerou«,  more  Uud  thlKf  Id  number Bnptoleta. 

Tertlc*]  riba  less  Dumerous,  not  more  tli*D  tweDt;-five  In  number. 

Vertical  ribs  generally  less  than  eighteen ;  egg  at  mo«t  scanxl;  taller  than  broad. 

Egg  brmuler  than  tall,  tapering  rapidtf Speyerl*. 

EggtaUer  tban  broad,  tapering  moderately Argynnla. 

Vertical  ribs  generally  more  than  elghleen;  egg  considerably  taller  than  broad. Breathls. 

TaMe  of  genera,  basedon  the  etttrpUtar  at  blrUi. 

Only  tno  longltudimil  eerieeofappend*ges  on  either  side  above  the  spiracles Euptoleta. 

More  than  two  longitudinal  series  of  append^es  on  either  aide,  above  spiracles. 

Hairs  scare«ly  slenderer  betore  enlarged  tip  than  at  base ;  two  hain  arising  from  each  of 

the  subdorsal  wuts Speyerla,  Argyanla. 

Halls  dUtlDCtly  though  slightly  tapering  to  cnlaif^  tip ;  one  hair  arising  from  each  of  the 
subdorsal  warts Brenthls. 

Table  of  genera,  bated  on  (Ae  mature  oaterpiUar. 

Spines  fully  as  long  as  the  segments  of  the  body. 

Upper  spines  ol  first  thoneic  segment  longer  than  the  rest  and  disUncUy  enlarged  at  tip, 

the  others  equal Bnptol«ta. 

Host  of  the  upi>er  spines  of  abdominal  segments  a  tittle  longer  than  the  rest,  the  others 

suhequal Speyerla. 

All  the  spines  of  upper  row  equal  or  sul>equal,  and  similar  lo  the  rest Arcyunlg. 

Spinet  only  alnuthalf  u  long  as  segments  of  body Brenthis. 

TalAe  of  genera,  baaed  on  the  ehrytalU. 

Upper  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  abdominal  segmenU  equal. 

Front  of  head  r^ularty  arched  between  the  ocellar  ribbons Buptolela. 

Front  of  head  laterally  tubercu  late  between  the  ocetlar  ribbons Spejeri*.  Arvynnia. 

Upper  row  of  tubercles  on  abdominal  segments  unetiual,  tboee  of  third  segment  being  largest 
and  those  of  fourth  segment  minute Brenthls. 

Table  of  genera,  bated  on  the  imago. 

Second  superior  subcostal  nervule  of  fore  wings  arising  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell 

Fore  nlngs  much  produced  at  tip,  costs  well  arcbed  at  i>ase,  outer  margin  except  the  apex 

ooncavB Eupt«let«. 

Fore   wlogs   not  produced  at  tip,  costa  scarcely  arched  at  base,  outer  margin  convex 

throughout Br«nthla. 

Second  superior  subcostal  nervule  of  fore  wings  arising  before  the  end  of  the  cell. 

Middle  joint  of  palpi  only  about  one-fourth  longer  than  the  longeel  diameter  of  the  eye.,,, 

Speyerla. 
Middle  Joint  of  palpi  more  than  three-fourths  longer  than  the  longest  dlameterof  the  eye.. 

Argrnnls. 
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EUPTOIETA  DOUBLEDAY. 

Euptoieta  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  1 :  16S.  Tspe.—PapUio  daudia  Cram, 

.  ,  .     ADd  tb«  llUBJI  AtDB 

Among  the  ny If  dreated  and  perfumed  ladlei 
Fluttered  like  DutIerfll«B  among  the  llowen. 

ijamat/EUXiV.—TheSpanUh  Student. 

Imago  (53  ■■  3).  Head  large,  pretty  densely  clothed  with  longer  or  ahorter  hairs. 
Front  coDBlderably  broader  than  high,  moderatelj  and  prett?  nnlformly  fall,  scarcely 
surpassing  the  front  o(  the  eyes,  above  nnKormly  depressed,  the  middle  of  the  upper 
border  projecting  broadly  between  the  aDtennae  and  terminating  abmptt;  and  sqnarely 
tn  a  shallow,  transverse  cbannet;  lower  border  well  rounded.  Vertei  very  targe, 
about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  very  tumid,  slightly  and  nnlformly  elevated  above  the 
upper  level  of  the  eye,  the  posterior  border  broadly  rounded  and  sUgbtly  Battened  In 
the  middle,  the  anterior  crowding  between  the  antennae  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
shelving  channel  between  them.  Eyes  pretty  large,  pretty  fnlt,  naked.  Antennae  In- 
serted sUgbtlf  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  summit.  In  deep  pits,  separated  by  a 
space  nearly  eqnal  to  the  width  of  the  base  of  one  of  them,  but  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse gntter  with  shelving  sides,  externally  crowded  close  to  the  margin  of  the  eyes; 
(>onslderably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-three  joints  of  which  the 
last  ten  or  eleven  form  the  club,  which  Is  strongly  compressed,  ovate  or  snbspatulate, 
Increasing  gradually  In  diameter  at  its  origin,  very  broadly  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  last 
four  Joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  siie,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  Ave  times  broader  than  the  stalk,  the  terminal  Joint  with  a  scarcely  noticeable 
conical  tip.  Palpi  pretty  large,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  stout,  the  terminal 
Joint  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  penultimate  and  only  clotbed  slightly  with  ap- 
pressed  scales ;  remainder  of  the  palpi  very  heavily  clothed  with  erect  scales,  giving 
it  a  massive  appearance,  and  also  with  long,  erect,  slender  hairs  npon  the  npper  and 
lower  snrface.  directed  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoracic  lobes  pretty  large,  straight,  tnmld,  ends  well  ronnded,  the  onter  but 
little  smaller  than  the  inner,  four  times  as  broad  as  long  and  apparently  higher  than 
broad,  the  upper  snrface  straight  and  those  of  the  two  lobes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Fataglalong  and  slender,  fully  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  moderately  broad 
at  base,  the  posterior  lobe  continued  backward  as  a  rather  broad,  gently  narrowing, 
slightly  sinuous  blade,  mlnately  subfaicate  at  the  tip,  the  onter  border  being  a  little 
concave  In  the  middle,  convex  Just  beyond,  and  then  nearly  straight  to  the  tip,  but 
slightly  escised;  the  Inner  border  has  a  very  broad,  gentle  curve,  slightly  slnuonsj 
tip  bluntly  ronnded,  exteriorly  angnlated. 

Fore  wings  (39 :  4)  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  broadly  convex 
on  the  basal  third,  very  slightly  and  roundly  bent  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  be- 
yond which  It  is  scarcely  convex,  theapei  more  ronnded.  the  apical  angle  well  rounded; 
outer  margin  with  the  upper  half  produced  somewhat,  rather  more  In  the  S  ^^''>  !■> 
the  $,  as  far  as  the  upper  median  nervule  strongly  and  pretty  regularly  convex,  below 
It  scarcely  concave  and  directed  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  middle  of  the  costal 
margin ;  inner  mai^n  straight,  slightly  convex  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  the 
outer  angle  abrupt,  scarcely  ronnded,  allttle more  than  arlghtangle.  First  superior 
subcostal  nervule  arising  but  shortly  before  the  tip  of  the  npper  margin  of  the  cell; 
the  second  as  far  beyond  the  same  as  the  base  of  the  fourth  Is  from  the  onter  border  of 
the  wing;  the  third  nearly  midway  between  the  base  of  the  second  and  fourth;  the 
second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arises  two-flfths  way  down  the  cell,  curved  strongly 
Inward  at  its  extreme  base;  cell  but  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  wlnR 
and  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad ;  median  nervore  connected  Just  beyond  Its 
second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 
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HlDdwin^  with  the  costal  nurglo  broadly  ebonldered,  rounded  and  bent  at  the  ex- 
treme base,  slightly  convex  on  the  basal  half,  beyand  nearly  stralgbt ;  theonter  angle  a 
little  abrupt,  but  rounded  off,  the  outer  margin  pretty  strongly  and  regularly  rounded, 
scarcely  augulated  Id  the  J  at  the  upper  median  nervule,  the  whole  margin  slightly 
crennlate ;  Inner  mai^n  considerably  expanded  at  the  baae,  beyond  a  little  convex,  the 
apical  half  with  a  broad,  shallow,  roanded  emarglnatlon,  the  outer  angle  pretty  well 
rounded.    Free ostal  nervnre  curving  strongly  outward ;  cell  closed.    No  androconla. 

Fore  legs  small,  delicate,  cylindrical,  fringed  on  both  sides,  either  with  a  rather  thin 
brush  of  spreading  hairs  (S)i  or  with  only  a  few  hairs  on  the  basal  half  of  the  tibiae 
( $ ) ;  tarsi  either  a  little  less  than  three-f  onrths  the  length  of  the  tibia,  composed 
of  a  single  Joint  with  scarcely  dlstlDgalshable  subdivisions  (^);  or  a  little  more 
than  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  tibia,  composed  of  fonr  Joints,  readily  seen 
without  denudation,  the  first  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  together,  the  others 
nearly  equal.  e*ch  bearing  an  apical  pair  of  very  small,  but  rather  stout  and  tapering 
spines,  the  space  between  them  naked;  In  addition  the  first  joint  bears, beneath, 
a  double  row  of  very  small,  delicate  spines,  and  a  simitar  spine  or  two  occurs  on  the 
under  anrface  of  the  outer  half  of  the  tibia,  although  tibial  spurs  are  wanting  ($) . 
Middle  slightly  longer  than  the  hind  tibiae,  famished  on  either  Side,  beneath,  and 
an  the  upper  portion  of  the  Inner  side  with  rather  Irregular  rows  of  somewhat  Infre- 
qnent.  rather  long  and  slender,  spreading  spines,  the  apical  spines  of  the  two  Inferior 
rows  developed  as  very  long  and  very  slender  spnrs;  besides  these  the  whole  upper 
surface  Is  sprinkled  with  distant  spines  irregularly  disposed.  First  Joint  of  tarsi  equal 
to  the  three  succeeding  Joints  together,  these  progressively  shorter,  the  fourth  being 
three-flfths  the  length  of  the  second,  and  the  fifth  no  longer  than  the  third;  all  the 
Joints,  not  excepting  the  apical,  fnmtshed  beneath  with  fonr  rows  of  moderately  long 
and  slender  spines,  the  apical  spines  of  each  joint  slightly  longer  than  the  others; 
above,  the  tarsi  are  also  clothed  with  similar  but  uniform  scales,  arranged.  In  a  general 
way.  In  four  rows,  less  regularly  on  the  basal  Joint.  Claws  rather  long,  delicate, 
compressed,  tapering,  on  the  outer  more  rapidly  than  on  the  basal  half,  nearly  strtUght 
until  close  to  the  delicately  pointed  tip.  where  they  are  falciform.  Paronychia  simple, 
aculiform.  exceedingly  delicate  and  slender,  scarcely  curved,  tapering  to  a  fine  point, 
about  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  daw.    PnlvUlns  wanting. 

Male  appendages  of  the  abdomen :  upper  organ  rather  smaller  than  ordinary,  with  a 
pretty  long,  slender,  nearly  straight  hook,  bent  downwards  and  formard.  Clasps 
directed  upward  as  well  as  backward,  and  thus  resembling  the  Vanessldl.  not  very 
long,  the  upper  process  short  and  broad,  and  developing  at  Its  upper  posterior  extrem- 
ity a  pretty  long,  recurved  tooth,  bearing  three  or  four  slender  spines  directed 
forwards. 

Bgg.  Sugar-loaf  shaped,  of  similar  height  and  breadth,  squarely  truncate  at  top, 
tomtehed  with  very  many  rather  coarse  and  equal,  vertical  ridges,  many  of  which 
nnlte  with  ttaelr  neighbors  or  terminate  near  the  middle,  the  Interspaces  broken  by  un- 
nsnally  distinct  raised  lines. 

CateipUlai-  at  blitb.  The  body  fumlBbed  with  halr-bearlng  papillae  arranged  as 
follows :  on  the  flrst  thoracic  segment.  Just  before  the  middle,  a  transverse  series,  of 
which  fonr  are  closely  crowded  on  the  dorsal  portion,  the  others  lower  down  and 
separated  from  them ;  on  the  succeeding  segments  of  the  body  a  laterodorsal  series 
Just  before  the  middle  of  the  segments,  a  taterostlgmatal  series  In  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  segments,  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  series  in  the  middle  of  the 
segments. 

Mature  oateipUUr.  Head  moderately  small,  narrower  tlian  the  body.  Body  of 
nearly  uniform  sise.  the  flrst  thoracic  and  last  abdominal  segments  only  noticea- 
bly smaller  than  the  others,  distinctly  bnt  not  strongly  monlllform.  dark  with  lighter 
longltndlnal  stripes,  fnrnished  on  either  side  with  three  rows  of  spines,  one  to 
a  segment  In  each  row.  namely:  a  distant  subdorsal,  a  snprastlgraatal  and  an  Infra- 
stlgmatal row,  the  la.it  wanting  on  the  thoracic  segments,  alt  of  equal  length  excepting 
the  subdorsal  spines  of  the  first  segment,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  the  others  and 
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eolarged  at  the  tip.  The  spiDu  &re  long  and  slender,  broftd  at  base,  atteniiated  Id 
basal  half,  blnntl;  pototed,  covered  with  stralgtat  spinous  halre,  directed  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  spines. 

Chiyaalla.  Viewed  from  above,  the  body  Id  front  of  the  mesothorax  Is  neariy 
equal,  or  if  anything  the  head  U  slightly  swollen.  The  ocellar  prominences  do  not  pro- 
ject but  are  globular;  the  front  of  the  head,  iDcindingtbeanteiior  portion  of  the  promi- 
nences very  slightly  convex.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  prominences  have  the  same 
globular  character,  entirely  without  angles,  but  they  project  dovmvrard  a  little  In  their 
inferior  carve ;  mesothorax  rather  high,  arched,  the  anterior  curve  more  gradual  than 
the  posterior,  highest  and  slightly  angnlated  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  half,  slightly 
and  broadly  carlnate  along  the  middle  line  of  the  whole  thorax.  Inferior  surface  with 
a  long  aud  very  slight  slnaoslty,  being  straight  from  the  base  of  the  ocellar  protuber- 
ances to  near  the  tip  of  the  wings ;  basal  wing  tubercle  broadly  conical,  not  angnlated, 
not  very  high ;  ridge  behind  It  rather  low,  but  slightly  elevated  for  the  snpemnmerary 
projection;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  rather  blnnt  conical  tubercles,  scarcely  as  high  as 
broad  on  the  middle  of  all  the  thoracic,  and  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments ; 
they  are  very  small  on  the  prothorax  and  first  abdominal  segment,  but  oUierwise 
about  eqnal ;  on  the  abdomen  there  Is  a  suprastlgmatal  series  of  similar,  thongh  some- 
what smaller  and  usually  proportionally  lower  tubercles,  a  little  In  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  second  to  eighth  abdominal  segments ;  and  a  dorsal  series  of  minute 
warte  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fourth  to  sixth  segments.  Walls  of  the  preanal  but- 
ton coarse,  broad,  not  very  high,  considerably  curved  outward  In  the  middle  fourtii, 
but  otherwise  nearly  straight,  thongh  Inclined  Inwards,  each  terminating  anteriorly  In 
a  small,  short,  rounded  tubercle;  cremaster  viewed  from  above,  very  short,  tiiango- 
lar,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip,  much  broader  than  long,  the  aides  extending  far  back, 
the  bounding  walls  very  broad  and  not  high;  viewed  laterally.  It  Is  as  long  as  It  is 
broadat  the  base,  equal  on  the  basal  half,  beyond  expanding  very  greatly,  especially  on 
the  under  side ;  the  apical  fleld  of  anal  hooklets  Is  longitudinal,  about  three  times  as 
long  as  broad,  expanding  roundly  at  either  end ;  hooklets  not  very  long,  moderately 
slender,  the  stem  perfectly  straight,  roundly  bent  at  right  angles,  the  apex  tapering  to 
a  blnnt  point  and  again  bent  roundly  at  right  angles. 

This  is  a  purely  American  genus,  comprising  only  two  or  three  apeciea, 
and  extending  principally  east  of  the  great  mountain  chain  common  to  the 
two  continents,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  40°  north  latitude ;  one 
species  b  common  to  the  whole  of  the  South  American  part  of  the  dis- 
trict and  as  far  north  as  Guatemala,  where  it  encounters  a  second  species, 
E.  hegesia,  which  occurs  throughout  Central  America  and  the  Antilles. 
A  third  species  is  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  abundant  only  in  the  southern  states.  This 
species  certainly  differs  very  slightly  from  the  Central  American,  though 
they  are  generally  classed  as  distinct.  I  have  not  sufficient  material  for 
proper  comparison,  but  Dr.  Gundlach  has  sent  the  description  of  the  larva 
and  chrysalis  of  the  Cuban  species  given  in  the  note,*  which  feeds  on 

* Lnrva  in  general  btaod-red;  on  the  bead  dered  while  stripe  just  below  the  ipiraeJe* ; 

there  is  a  black  spot  on  the  trinnf{le,  auothcr  the  drst  thoracic  segment  la  fumlahed  with  a 

black  one  above  the  ocelli,  aud  a  third  behind  pair  of  black  nntennUorm  clubbed  proeenet, 

the  second,  yellowUb  while;   on  the   hod;  covered  with  bluish  black  bristles;  the  other 

there  It  a  aubdorsot  while  or  yeltowiih  white  segments  of  the  l>ody  are  tumlslied  wtth  a 

stripe  on  all  but  the  terminal  eegnicnt,  with  a  lateral  pair  ot  black,  bristly  spines  midway 

black  border.  Interrupted  on  the  middle  of  between  the  white  stripes;  on  the  abdominal 

each  wing,   and    sometimes   within   tbU   a  segments  there  la  another  series  beneath  Uui 

brownUb  line;  there  Is  a  similar  black  bor-  inferior  white  stripe;  there  Is  a  aubveutrai 
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Tuniera  ulmifolia,  aod  which  b  so  different  from  ours  that  current  opinion 
seems  the  more  reasonable. 

The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  a  little  above  the  medium  size,  and  the 
colors  of  the  wing  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  complicated  pattern ;  the 
basal  two-fifths  of  the  wing  above  is  tawny  colored  and  crossed,  especially 
at  its  outer  extremity)  by  narrow  black  bands ;  the  distal  portions  are 
fulvous,  the  outer  edge  nearly  black,  and  preceded  by  two  distant  narrow 
stripes  of  black,  the  outer  of  which,  barely  escaping  the  border,  encloses 
a  aeries  of  small,  round,  black  spots  in  most  of  the  interspaces;  beneath, 
the  fore  wing  repeats  vaguely  the  pattern  of  the  upper  surface,  but  has 
its  apex  marked  with  brown  and  hoary  hues,  separated  by  an  oblique  line  ; 
on  the  hind  wings  similar  colors  prevail,  the  hoary  tint  being  mostly  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  marginal  band  and  a  broad  extramesial  belt,  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  upper  half  of  the  wings ;  the  submarginal  series  of 
roundish  spots  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  faintly  beneath. 

The  species  are  polygeneutic,  but  how  the  winter  is  passed  does  not 
clearly  appear  from  the  facts  at  our  disposal ;  one  brood  appears  very 
early  and  another  rather  late  in  the  season ;  the  larvae  feed  on  various 
polypetalous  augiosperms,  preferably  Passiflorae,  and  the  chrysalis  hangs 
from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  butterflies  frequent  open  grassy  tracts  and  the  rank  and  tangled 
vegetation  that  fringes  the  border  of  woods ;  they  frequently  settle  on 
flowering  shrubs,  and,  when  flying,  beat  their  wings  with  an  irregular, 
undulating  motion,  usually  keeping  near  the  ground ;  Doubleday  says 
that  the  flight  of  the  United  States  species  is  rapid  *,  Bates,  however,  calls 
that  of  the  Brazilian  slow. 

The  caterpillars  are  rather  slender,  with  a  small,  unarmed  head ;  the 
body  is  bright,  with  two  longitudinal  white  bands  on  each  side  edged  with 
black,  and  the  skin  highly  polished  or  glazed  ;  there  is  a  pair  of  spines  on 
the  dorsum  of  each  segment,  those  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  greatly 
elongated  and  clubbed ;  there  is  also  a  substigmatal  series  of  short  spines 
on  the  abdominal  segments. 

wbltUb  atripe;   ■piracies  black;  tegt  blacb;  scattered  over  tbc  thoraic  and  a  larger  one 

prolegH  black   at  the   base,  befODd  rutODB.  behind tbe utber  thoracic  tubercles;  there  is 

Chrygalit  blaek,  with  allverf  while  mark-  a  spot  behind  each  ol  Ibe  xubdonal  tubercles 

In^  as  follows:  a  triangular  spot  at  the  ci-  of  the  first  anil  second  abdominal  segments, 

treme  base  ot  the  wings,  divided  away  from  and  a  similar  one  upon  the  succeeding  seg- 

tlie  base  of  the  wing  into  two  parallel  stripes  ments,  but  In  the  UUer  case  confluent  with 

ending  In  poluts,  and  beside  the  posterior  of  another  spot  behind  the  lateral  tubercles  and 

which   is   a   rbomboldal    spot;    a    narrow,  enclosing  two  black  points,  somellmes  dls- 

obllqne   band   crossing   the  middle   of    the  tinct,  sometimes  merged  In  the  ground  color; 

wing.  Irregular  In  breadtb,  enclosing  a  black  all  Uie  silver;  spots  on  the  posterior  three 

spot  and  extending  over  the  abdomen  as  a  rings  are  nearly  confluent  above;  the  last  seg- 

Uigmatal  band  as  far  as  the  penaltlmate  s^-  ment  has  no  markings,  excepting  sometimes 

meni;  dots  on  either  side  ol  the  front,  one  a  fem^DOUS  lustre  on  the  borders ;  spiracles 

an  the  occiput  and  one  behind  each  of  the  black;  tubercles  golden, 
protbondc  tul»ercles;  there  are  other  dots 
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The  chiyealide  are  either  black  with  silvery  white  or  nacreoue  marluDgs, 
or  the  converse;  they  are  rather  stout  but  elongated,  hardly  aagulated; 
the  head  ie  squarely  cut,  with  no  projecting  occUar  prominences,  and  the 
gilded  tubercles  of  the  back  are  distant  and  conical.  They  are  often  of 
very  striking  appearance,  the  color  being  compared  by  Abbot  to  "  pol- 
ished mother-of-pearl  spotted  with  gold  and  black,"  and  Edwards  remark- 
ing that  the  pearly  surface  gives  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  while  the 
tubercles  arc  sometimes  metallic  bronze. 


EXCURSUS  XV.— THE   ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTATION  IN  BUTTERFLIES. 

.  .  .  But  who  can  paint 
Like  IfatureF  CitD  ImafflDatloQ  bout. 
Amid  lU  gB]r  creation,  auea  like  berar 

Thompson  .~^ring. 
Forever  teaching  ub 
The  leaaon  which  the  many-mtored  skies, 
The  flowera,  and  leaves,  snil  painted  butterflies, 

Forevermore  repeat, 
In  varied  teDea  and  ameet, 
That  beaut)'.  In  and  o(  itself,  Is  good. 

WHrrriER, 

Doubtless  every  one  is  aware  that  the  patterns  on  the  painted  wings 
of  butterflies  are  a  sort  of  mosaic,  formed  by  tiny  colored  scales,  which  by 
varied  combinations  make  the  most  exquisite  designs.  The  very  regular 
arrangement  of  these  scales  may  be  less  generally  known ;  for  though 
mere  specks  they  overlie  one  another  as  slates  on  a  roof;  and  just  as  fig- 
ures made  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  colored  slates  appear  from  a 
distance  to  have  straight  and  not  serrate  borders ;  so,  through  the  minute- 
ness of  the  scales,  markings  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  which  really  have  ragg«d 
edges,  appear  perfectly  uniform. 

From  thb  peculiarity  of  wing  adornment  a  whole  order  of  insects, 
including  those  popularly  known  as  moths,  millers,  hawk  or  humming-bird 
moths  and  butterflies,  was  named  by  Linne,  Lepidoptera — scaly-wings. 
As  a  general,  but  by  no  means  universal,  rule,  the  lowest  of  these  insects 
fly  by  night,  some  which  hold  a  middle  rank  by  twilight,  while  the  highest 
fly  almost  exclusively  by  day.  Many  of  the  night  or  twilight  species  rest 
by  day  in  exposed  situations,  and  then  cover  the  hind  wings  with  the 
front  pair,  and  often  the  abdomen  by  both ;  in  such  insects  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  front  wings  are  marked  with  variegated  patterns,  while  the 
hind  wings  and  the  under  surfaces  of  both  pairs  arc  usually  of  a  uniform 
brown  color.  Even  upon  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  front  wings  the  tints 
are  usually   very   sombre,    bright   colors  being   exceptional   among   the 
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inothe ;  while  in  the  lowest  tribes  there  are  many  examples  of  almoet  uni- 
form  drab  or  brown  coloring  throughout.  To  this  last  statement,  however, 
many  exceptions  could  be  given  of  insects  with  front  wings  pictured  with 
variegated  designs  of  such  excessive  minuteness  that  their  real  beauty  can 
be  appreciated  only  when  the  surface  is  magnified.  So,  too,  in  the  large 
family  of  Phalaenidae,  or  geometrids,  we  have  moths  which  often  fly  by 
day,  and  rest  with  all  their  wings  fully  expanded  ;  and  here  the  hind  wings 
are  ornamented  as  well  as  the  front  pair. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  we  come  to  the  butterflies,  the  highest  Lepi- 
doptera,  that  we  find,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the  wings  and  both  surfaces 
highly  ornamented.  Even  within  this  group  we  may  see  differences  cor- 
responding to  their  relative  perfection  of  structure ;  for  in  the  lowest  family 
sombre  colors  prev^l,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  under  surface  is  almost 
uniform  in  tint ;  while,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  butterflies  known 
as  swallow-tails,  the  most  variegated  and  exquisite  patterns  are  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  families,  and  are  far  more  generally  distributed 
among  them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  direct  relation  between  beauty  and  rank  has 
been  pointed  out  in  other  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  its  existence  here,  and  in  an  order  of  animals  at  once  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  delicate  and  exquisite  it  is  what  should  be  expected 
on  the  theory  that  the  lower  represent  earlier  and  the  higher  later  forms 
developed  6rom  a  common  stock.  That  complicated  or  variegated  pat- 
terns of  coloring  must  have  had  their  source  in  simpler  and  less  varied 
designs,  and  these  in  slight  variations  from  an  absolutely  uniform  tone  of 
color  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  believe  in  the  evolution  of  complicated 
structural  forms  from  those  of  simpler  organization ;  and  must  be  regarded 
as  possible  if  not  probable  by  all  who  study  the  past  life  of  the  globe  and 
see  the  march  of  life,  with  its  constant  tendencies  to  differentiation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  the  direct  influence  of  physi- 
cal agencies  is  concerned,  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  class  of  facts  very 
different  from  those  we  meet  in  discussing  the  ornamentation  of  vertebrated 
animals.  In  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  feathers,  hair,  and  other  dermal 
appendages  have  developed  to  maturity  and  even  wasted  and  been  replen- 
ished under  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  animal  life  is  exposed  during  a 
period  of  several  years.  In  butterflies,  on  the  contrary,  the  ornamenta- 
tion we  are  considering  is  confined  to  the  brief  final  epoch  of  life,  there  is 
no  replenishing  of  the  scale-tissue,  and  the  scales  are  formed  rapidly  and 
once  for  all,  at  a  definite  period,  viz.,  immediately  upon  the  change  from 
larva  to  pupa  ;  and  being  then  concealed  from  light  and  excesses  of  tem- 
perature within  a  thick  integument,  and  often  also  behind  the  walls  of  a 
dark  chamber  of  silk,  vegetable  fibres,  or  eartli,  they  are  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  external  agencies.     In  the  depths  of  this  retreat  the 
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ecalest  including  all  the  pigment  of  the  wings,  are  completely  developed, 
the  insect  appearing  full-fledged  and  perfectly  caparisoned,  subject  to  no 
further  change. 

Neverthelesa,  the  general  phenomena  of  ornamentation  in  vertebrates 
are  so  exactly  repeated  ia  butterflies  that  no  one  can  plausibly  claim  that 
these  phenomena  originate,  in  the  two  groups,  in  distinct  proximate 
causes.  Even  the  same  relation  of  color  to  locality,  which  has  been  so 
well  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  various  papers  upon  our  native 
birds  and  mammals,  reappears  in  butterflies.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
not  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  discard  the  idea  of  direct  physical 
causation  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  only  a  single  attempt  to  trace  the  origiu  of  the  color- 
patterns  of  butterflies  by  the  light  of  modern  ideas.  This  was  the  subject 
of  a  short  article  by  Rev.  Air.  Higgins,  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  This  writer  maintains  that  what  he  terms 
die  primary  or  fuudamental  pattern  was  a  "pale  ground  with  darker  linear 
markings  following  the  course  of  the  viens" ;  and  he  explains  its  origin 
from  the  earliest  monochromatic  wing,  by  supposing  that  "the  scales 
growing  on  the  membrane  upon  or  near  the  veins  would  be  distinguished 
from  the  scales  growing  on  other  parts  of  the  membrane  by  a  freer  devel- 
opment of  pigmentary  matter"  within  them.  From  this  simple  form  of 
linear  markings  he  would  derive  all  those  patterns  which  bear  definite  rela- 
tions to  the  veins,  such  as  the  dark  bands  which  cross  them  at  an  angle 
and  are  scalloped  between  each  pair ;  thus  he  says :  '  'a  portion  of  the  dark 
scales  begin  to  diverge  on  each  side  from  the  veins,"  and  "the  dark  lines 
thus  formed  will  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  areas  between  the  veins,  pro- 
ducing a  band  of  scallops."  But  all  the  lighter-colored  and  more  briUiant 
spots  he  would  derive  from  modifications  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
ground-color,  or,  as  he  afterward  terms  it,  the  "blush." 

It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  follow  his  line  of  argument ;  for,  plausi- 
ble and  simple  as  this  hypothesis  appears  at  first  glance,  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. An  examination  of  an  extensive  series  of  specimens  and  illustrations 
convinces  me  that  an  even  simpler  explanation  can  be  given,  in  which  the 
darker  and  lighter  markings  have  a  common  origin.  Moreover  there  are 
definite  objections  to  Mr.  Higgins's  theory.  Its  basis,  that  the  scales 
next  the  veins  would  have  a  freer  development  of  pigmentary  matter 
within  them,  although  perhaps  true,  is  a  pure  assumption,  to  support  which 
no  facts  are  given.  His  observations  are  drawn  wholly  from  butterfiies, 
with  no  reference  to  the  ornamentation  of  moths,  which  naturally  would 
give  some  clue  to  the  previous  simpler  condition  of  butterflies  ;  and  finally, 
if  the  earliest  form  of  ornamentation  were  linear  markings  on  a  pale 
ground,  from  which  the  scalloped  bands  were  derived,  we  ought  now  to 
find,  as  one  form  of  variation,  transverse  series  of  dark  spots  Healed  on 
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the  veins;  actually,  however,  while  traneveree  aeries  of  dark  spoto  are, 
next  to  crosa-bands,  the  very  commonest  pattern  in  Lepidoptera,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  eingle  instance  in  butterflies,  and  only  one  or  two  in  moths, 
where  such  spots  are  seated  upon  the  veins,  excepting  only  such  as  occur 
at  the  extreme  margin  ;  such  spots,  in  the  body  of  the  wing,  are  invaria- 
bly placed  iti  the  interspaces  between  the  longitudinal  veins.  The  mode 
of  development  of  eye-like  spots,  which  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  extremely 
simple,  IB  also  opposed  to  Mr.  Higgins's  theory,  since  these  have  their 
origin  in  a  simple  dark  point  in  the  interspaces,  and  yet  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  roost  brilliant  colore  possessed  by  butterflies. 

We  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain  a  rational  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  ornamentation  in  butterflies  without  studying  the  color- 
patterns  of  the  lower  members  of  the  same  order.  This  should  be  our 
starting-point,  since  the  mode  in  which  the  scales  originate  in  the  individ- 
ual precludes,  I  conceive,  all  hope  of  assistance  from  anatomical  or  em- 
bryological  study.  We  have,  indeed,  an  especial  advantage  in  studying 
the  numerous  living  types  of  moths,  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  hind 
wings  are  concerned,  all  diflercntiation  in  coloring  has  been  greatly 
retarded  by  their  almost  universal  concealment  by  day  beneath  the  over- 
lapping front  wings.  In  such  hind  wings  we  find  that  the  simplest 
departure  from  uniformity  consists  in  a  deepening  of  the  tint  next  the 
outer  margin  of  the  wing ;  next  we  have  an  inteneiflcation  of  the  deeper 
tint  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  margin ;  it  is  but  a  step  from  this  condi- 
tion to  a  distinct  line  or  band  of  dark  color  parallel  to  the  margin.  Or 
the  marginal  shade  may,  in  a  similar  way,  break  up  into  two  or  more 
transverse  and  parallel  submarginal  lines,  a  very  common  style  of  orna- 
mentation, especially  in  moths.  Or,  again,  starting  with  the  marginal 
shade,  this  may  send  shoots  or  tongues  of  dark  color  a  short  distance 
toward  the  base,  giving  a  serrate  inner  border  to  the  marginal  shade ; 
when  now  this  breaks  up  into  one,  two,  or  more  lines  or  narrow  stripes, 
these  stripes  become  zigzag,  or  the  inner  ones  may  be  zigzag,  while  the 
outer  are  plain — a  very  conmion  phenomenon. 

A  basis  such  as  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  modifications  of 
simple  transverse  markings  which  adom  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera,  and 
expluns  why,  amid  all  the  profound  modifications  the  color  patterns  have 
undergone,  the  transverse  style  of  markings  holds  a  timdamental  position  ; 
and  why  such  markings  are  far  more  prevalent  on  the  outer  than  on  the 
basal  half  of  the  wing,  and  are  also  so  fr«quently  scalloped.  All  the 
steps  of  this  process,  as  I  have  explained  it,  apply  equally  well  to  the 
front  wing,  excepting  that  we  cannot  there  so  well  trace  the  initial  step 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  primordial  uniform  coloring. 

To  carry  this  theory  another  step :  By  the  breaking  up  of  any  one  or 
more  of  these  bands  into  spots  or  bare,  we  may  conceive  two  new  forms 
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of  pattern  according  as  the  break  occurs  in  the  interspaces  or  at  the  veins. 
In  the  former  case,  the  tendency  of  dark  scales  to  cluster  along  interrup- 
tions of  any  nature  in  the  surface,  whether  veins,  folds,  creases,  or  mar- 
gins, together  with  the  concentrating  force  presumed  in  a  rupture  of  the 
band,  will  be  sure  to  cause  the  scales  to  collect  along  the  veins,  and, 
uniting  with  similar  spots  upon  them,  to  border  the  vein  on  either  side 
continuously.  This  will  map  the  veins  very  distinctly  upon  the  ground, 
producing  in  fact  that  condition  of  things  which  Mr.  Higgins  considers 
the  primary  pattern,  but  which,  certainly,  we  rarely  find  in  moths  and  not 
very  commonly  in  the  highest  butterflies.  Indeed,  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  as  in  the  dark-veined  insects  with  otherwise  diaphanous  wings,  we 
find  it  only  in  some  of  the  very  highest  moths  (Aegerians  and  Sesiadae) 
or  butterflies  (Heliconians).  The  junction  of  these  darkened  veins  with 
the  darkened  border  of  the  wings  produces,  I  suppose,  the  series  of  spots 
upon  the  tips  of  the  veins  which  sometimes  occur  there,  but,  as  already 
stated,  on  no  other  part  of  the  veins. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  break  be  supposed  to  occur  at  the  veins  them- 
selves, then  the  tendency  would  be  to  form  short  transverse  bars,  or  quad- 
rate or  more  or  less  rounded  spots  in  the  interspaces ;  and,  finally,  by  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  a  round  spot,  a  more  or 
less  perfect  ocellus  would  be  formed.  Occasionally  we  find  long  streaks  of 
dark  color  down  the  middle  of  the  interspaces,  similar  to  those  along  the 
veins,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  frequent  presence  of  a  crease  in  such 
places,  and  the  tendency  of  scales  to  follow  it ;  the  comparative  weakness 
of  such  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  membrane  ia  the  reason  of  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  this  form  of  ornamentation.  The  formation  of  ocelli  has 
been  shown  by  Darwin,  who  traced,  in  specimens  of  a  South  Afiican  but- 
terfly (Cyllo  leda)  a  perfect  gradation  "from  excessively  minute  white 
dots,  surrounded  by  a  scarcely  visible  black  line,  into  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal and  large  ocelli"  j  and  instances  are  common  in  our  own  butterflies 
where  one  can  follow  a  similar  series  onward  from  a  uniform  circular  dark 
spot.  First,  a  central  white  dot  appears  in  it ;  next  the  whole  is  encircled 
by  a  light-colored  halo,  and  so  on.  Darwin  mentions  one  moth  with  a 
magnificent  ocellus  consisting  of  a  black  centre  frith  eight  concentric  zones 
of  colors. 

Ocelli  not  infrequently  surpass  the  bounds  of  the  interspace  in  which  they 
originate,  but  among  the  hundreds  of  ocellate  specimens  examined  with 
this  point  in  view,  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  ocellus  of  a  simple  charac- 
ter which  could  not  be  definitely  referred  to  some  particular  interspace. 
But  there  are  other  ocelli,  of  a  complex  character,  such  as  those  of  the 
])eacock  butterfly  of  Europe  (Inachis  io),  where,  assuming  it  had  a  similar 
origin,  we  cannot  possibly  say  where  it  belongs ;  but  in  this  butterfly,  the 
other  markings  of  the  wing  are  seen  directly  through  the  ocelli,  as  through 
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a  veil ;  and  I  believe  they  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  in  an  entirely  diff- 
erent way,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  certain  bars  and 
spots  common  to  butterflies  of  this  group.  No  doubt  all  other  complex 
ocelli,  such  as  those  with  spiral  annuli,  could  be  shown,  upon  special  study, 
to  have  originated  in  some  similar  manner. 

After  reaching  such  a  stage  of  complication,  and  assuming  the  known 
tendency  to  suffusion  of  markings  in  butterfllea,  that  is,  the  blending  of 
neighboring  spots,  we  may  easily  see  that,  by  the  amalgamation  of  adjoin- 
ing spots  in  diflferent  transverse  rows,  every  conceivable  pattern  can  be 
explained.  There  is  nothing  left  to  consider  but  the  diversity  in  color 
itself;  and  observation  shows  that  although  there  are  prevailing  tints  as 
well  as  prevailing  patterns  in  special  groups  of  butterflies,  that  neverthe- 
less these  colors  are  often  very  pliable ;  for  instance  white,  yellow,  and 
orange  are  readily  interchangeable  ;  and  a  similar  reciprocal  relation  exists 
between  orange  and  red,  or  between  certain  tones  of  yellow  and  brown. 

Again,  when  we  compare  individuals  of  the  same  species,  especially  if 
of  opposite  sexes,  the  great  difference  between  them  in  the  profusion  with 
which  scales  of  metallic  blue  are  sprinkled  upon  a  normal  dark  ground 
shows  how  easily  black  or  dark  brown  is  replaced  by  metallic  blue ;  the 
latter  again  is  readily  interchangeable  with  metallic  green,  or  with  purple 
or  ordinary  blue  or  green.  Some  instances  of  this  interchangeability  are 
given  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  therefore  worth  while  to  dilate  upon  it 
here.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  iridescence  on  the  wings  of 
many  butterflies  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  being  due  to  a  micro- 
scopic striation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  scales. 

The  hypothesis,  then,  of  the  origin  and  development  of  color-patterns 
in  butterflies  which  I  would  maintain  is  based  upon  the  scale  of  coraplica- 
tion  seen  in  the  markings  of  living  Lepidoptera,  and  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  certain  general  patterns.  According  to  it,  the  wings  first  showed 
signs  of  divergence  from  uniformity  by  a  deepening  of  the  color  next  the 
out«r  margin,  which  thereafter  became  separated  into  distinct  transverse 
bands  ;  these  bands,  in  breaking  up,  gave  rise  to  dark-veined  or  to  spotted 
wings,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  all  the  variegated  patterns  of  the 
present  day,  including  ocelli,  which  arc  only  specialized  forms  of  simple 
interspacial  spots. 

This  discussion  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  color-patterns  and  the  frame-work  of  the  wings  in 
Lepidoptera ;  this  relation,  indeed,  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  the  topography  of  the  wings,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression.  It  is  seen  with  the  first  appearance  of  ornamentation,  in  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  transverse  bands,  each  wave  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  adjacent  veins.  It  is  still  more  conspicuous  when  these 
bands  break  up  into  bars  or  spots.     But  its  fiiU  force  is  shown  when  the 
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patterDB  become  most  complicated,  where,  indeed,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  ornameatatioa  would  be  least  restrained  by  such  limitations. 
The  rod-like  veins  of  the  wing  are  often  completely  concealed  beneath  the 
downy  covering  of  scales,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  wing  of 
any  butterfly  whose  precise  position  is  not  fixed  by  the  nearest  veins. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  facts ;  to  consider 
ihera  fairly  we  must  recall  the  general  structure  of  the  wings  in  butter- 
flies. These  consist,  as  explained  more  fully  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
work,  of  a  thin  double  membrane  supported  by  tubular  rods,  which  extend 
between  them  and  diverge  somewhat  like  the  rods  of  a  fan.  In  butterflies, 
the  number  and  distributioD  of  the  main  rods  or  veins  are  essentially  the 
same  in  the  front  and  hind  wings,  although  the  wings  themselves  differ 
greatly  in  shape.  Omitting  details,  there  is  a  single  unbranched  vein  in 
front  and  another  behind ;  while  between  these  are  two  others,  both 
branched,  of  which  the  front  one  (the  second  vein  of  the  wing)  throws  out 
branches  on  both  sides  and  the  other  only  behind .  This  distribution  of  the 
veins  may,  for  our  purpose,  he  considered  as  dividing  the  wing  longitudi- 
nally into  four  separate  areas,  each  occupied  by  a  distinct  vein  with  its 
branches.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  wings  is  found  in  the 
branches  of  the  second  vein ;  in  the  front  wing  the  anterior  branches  are 
numerous  and  most  of  them  run  to  the  front  border  of  the  wing ;  this  arrange- 
ment is  plainly  for  greater  strength,  the  fix>nt  edge  of  the  fore  wings  having 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  flight,  while  the  front  edge  of  the  hind  pur  requires  no 
such  special  provision,  these  wings  in  flight  being  practically  a  part  of  the 
front  pair ;  and  they  therefore  have  only  a  single  Iront  branch  to  the  sec- 
ond vein  terminating  on  the  outer  margin. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  differences ,  but  in  harmony  with  the  fun- 
damental idea  in  articulated  animals  that  similar  parts  on  successive  rings 
should  have  similar  structure,  the  markings  of  the  two  wings  harmonize 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  appears  at  first  glance ;  for  although  there 
is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  symmetrical  repetition  of  markings  upon  the 
front  and  bind  wings  of  a  butterfly,  this  symmetry  is  not  absolute,  being 
subordinated  to  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  and  this  agam  to  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  two  wings.  The  distribution  of  spots  on  these  wings  may 
therefore  appear  very  different,  when  in  reality  they  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion on  both,  relative  to  the  structure. 

The  number  of  instances  in  which  similar  markings  appear  in  the  same 
ai-eas  of  the  two  wings,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  in  those  areas,  is 
far  too  common  to  he  a  mere  coincidence ;  it  is  most  readily  traced  in  the 
disposition  of  ocelli,  which  are  very  apt  to  he  similar  in  size  and  perfec- 
tion and  to  be  situated  between  the  same  branches  of  homologous  veins. 
As  one  of  a  thousand  examples  of  this  kind,  the  peacock  butterfly  may 
again  be  cited.     On  the  front  wing  of  all  the  butterflies  of  this  type,  the 
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baeis  for  a  complex  ocellus  exists,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  bars  and  colored  patches  in  the  subcostal  area,  or  the  area  of  the 
second  vein ;  in  the  peacock  butterfly  such  an  ocellus  is  formed  and  extends 
to  the  front  margin  of  the  wing,  because  the  subcostal  area  reaches  that 
margin.  On  the  hind  wings  of  these  butterflies  almost  the  only  element 
for  the  formation  of  an  ocellus  is  a  short  bar  in  the  same  area  resembling 
one  on  the  front  wings  ;  yet  from  this  a  complex  ocellus,  not  so  imposing 
na  that  of  the  front  wings  certainly,  hut  still  a  marked  ocellus,  has  been 
formed ;  which,  true  to  law,  just  fails  of  reaching  the  iront  margin,  keep- 
ing within  the  normally  narrower  limits  of  the  subcostal  area  of  the  hind 
wing. 

This  distribution  of  the  veins  enables  us  also  to  point  out  an  interesting 
relation  between  the  ornamentation  of  the  front  and  hinder  portion  of  a 
single  wing,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  noticed,  and  which  shows 
^;ain  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  symmetry.  The  relation  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  hind  to  the  fore  wing  is  not  one  of  slavish  repe- 
tition ;  indeed  our  ingenuity  may  often  be  taxed  to  discover  it.  But  the 
relation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  same  wing  has  'tven  less  of  repetition  ;  for 
to  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  polar  distribution  of  markings.  For  instance, 
there  is  often  s  bright-colored  ocellus  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  hind  wing, 
in  the  area  of  the  fourth  principal  vein  ;  should  a  single  similar  ocellus,  or 
a  bright-colored  spot  corresponding  to  it,  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the 
wing,  there  is  only  one  place  where  it  will  fall,  viz.,  at  an  exactly  cor- 
responding position  in  the  area  of  the  first  (i.  e.,  the  other  unbranched) 
vein  of  the  wing,  as  may  be  seen  in  Euphoeades  troilus.  I  do  not  mean 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  spot,  for  one  often  occurs  in  one  of  these 
positions  and  fails  in  the  other ;  nor  that  there  may  not  be  similar  spots  in 
all  the  areas  ;  but  that  if  there  is  a  brilliant  spot  in  the  area  of  the  fourth 
vein,  and  only  one  other  similar  spot  elsewhere,  the  latter  will  fall  in  the 
area  of  the  first  vein.  This  is  the  more  curious,  because  I  do  not  discover 
the  same  polarity  in  the  repetition  of  markings  in  the  areas  of  the  branch- 
ing veins ;  here  repetition  is  frequent,  but  it  Is  far  more  common  to  find 
similar  markings  between  the  hinder  branches  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
or  between  their  ft^nt  branches. 

Can  such  a  play  of  plan  in  ornamentation,  affecting  more  than  our  mere 
sense  of  beauty,  awakening  indeed  in  us  an  intellectual  pleasure  which 
does  not  rest  upon  the  suriace  of  things  as  a  purely  sensuous  appreciation 
must  do— can  this  be  explained  as  purely  for  the  purposes  of  the  ephemeral 
creature  itself  ?  If  it  cannot ;  if,  for  instance,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
butterfly  that  its  second  brilliant  ocellus  should  occur  in  the  area  of  the 
first  rather  than  of  the  second  vein,  then  it  cannot  have  arisen  through 
natural  selection,  without  the  guidance  of  a  higher  law,  which  has  other 
ends  for  beauty  than  the  mere  survival  of  the  creature  possessing  it. 
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The  relation  of  the  markings  to  the  areaa  ia  still  further  shown  in  a  curi- 
ous way.  Transverse  markings,  as  has  been  said,  are  a  predominating 
feature  of  butterfly  ornamentation.  If  in  the  transverse  markings  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  wing,  there  is  a  break,  a  sudden  shift  of  direction,  a 
removal,  perhaps,  of  a  fragment  of  a  band  to  one  side ;  such  a  change 
invariably  takes  place,  I  believe,  at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
areas,  or  at  one  of  the  immediately  adjacent  veins ;  never  within  the 
limits  proper  of  any  one  area.  On  the  front  wings  of  the  lowest  butter- 
flies we  frequently  find  a  submarginal  band  of  spots,  of  which  one  or  two 
are  situated  in  the  space  between  the  adjacent  branches  of  the  second  and 
third  veins.  The  continuity  of  this  otherwise  uniform  band  is  almost 
always  broken  by  the  shifting  of  these  particular  spots  a  little  toward  the 
margin  of  the  wing.  This  is  a  single  instance  of  which  very  many  could 
be  {pven. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  relation  of  the  markings  of  the  wing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  underlying  framework  is  an  important  one,  and  actually 
seems  to  increase  in  importance  with  the  complexity  of  the  ornamentation  ; 
so  that  the  study  of  the  diversity  of  patterns  becomes  an  intellectual  pleas- 
ure. Indeed  my  first  appreciation  of  this  relation  arose  from  the  necessity 
of  carefully  describing  these  markings  for  the  present  work ;  it  was  not 
until  the  minute  examination  which  this  required  had  forced  it  upon  me 
that  I  learned  how  subservient  is  ornamentation  to  the  requirements  of 
structure,  or  how  much  reflex  light  was  thrown  by  mere  color  patterns 
upon  the  very  plan  of  structure  itself. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  I  have  only  attempted  to  trace  the  probable 
lines  along  which  ornamentation  increased  in  complexity.  Causes  I  have 
purposely  left  in  the  background,  although  I  have  here  and  there  intimated 
that  I  do  not  believe  change  is  wholly  due  either  to  the  action  of  physical 
agencies  or  to  natural  selection.  That  each  of  these  forces  has  bom  its 
part  in  the  work,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  but  in  a  case  like 
this,  where  we  find  beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  and  refined  character  in 
creatures  of  an  Inherently  low  organization,  I  can  only  express  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  a  preordaining  purpose  and  plan  governs  these 
proximate  causes,  and  that  beneath  both  structure  and  beauty  we  may  dis- 
cern far-reaching  and  controlling  thought. 

And  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  following  passage  from 
Wemeburg,  first  read  after  the  above  essay  was  written,  "When  we 
consider."  says  he,  "the  variety  and  in  many  cases  the  remarkable  splen- 
dor of  color  which  is  not  only  peculiar  to  Lepidoptcra  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  to  any  other  group  of  insects,  but  which  is  also  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  observer  in  a  remarkable  way ;  and  when  we  frirther 
remember  that  in  many  cases  the  color  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
creatures  themselves,  but  rather  of  disadvantage  by  its  lustre  and  brilliancy, 
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we  cannot  forbear  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  sueh  a 
phenomenon.  And  here  I  at  least  am  unable  to  find  any  other  reply 
than  this  ;  that  the  beauty  of  butterflies  serves  to  enliven  and  embellish, 
and  thereby,  like  all  other  beauties  of  nature,  to  do  its  part  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  With  this  view  agrees  the  fact  that  it 
la  precisely  those  that  fly  by  day,  when  man  is  most  in  the  open  air,  and 
beauty  can  be  the  more  readily  observed,  that  are  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
the  further  fact  that  their  colors,  on  the  upper  suHace,  as  that  which 
presents  itself  most  prominently  to  the  eye,  as  a  rule  contrast  with  the 
objects  on  which  they  settle  or  about  which  they  flutter,  by  which  means 
the  eifect  is  decidedly  strengthened,  and  by  which  they  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  those  Lepidoptera  that  fly  by  night,  where  the  exact 
opposite  is  generally  true."     (Der  schmetterling  und  sein  leben,  115.) 


ET7PTOIBTA  CLAUDIA.— The  ▼ariegated  frltUlaxy. 

[Thevarlf^ted  (retlllary  (Gotue);  pale  red  bulterfl;  (Maynsn])]. 

Popftfo  dandia  Cram.,  Pup.  exot.,  1: 109.  F<^itto  daustut  Herbst,  Tfatursfit.  fiu. 

pi. 6e, flgB.E.  F.  (I7T9).  scbmett.,  tx ;  te»-190,  pi.  SST.  flga.  3-1  (179e). 

Drjfof/iieala  elaitdia  M1ibn.,8vBm].eii>t.  PapUio   duunftu  Herbst,  Nstarijft.   Ina. 

Bchmett,, i.  Lep.  I.Pap.  i,  Nymph,  iv,  Dryad.  Bchmett.,iz:1B4-18S,  pl.2Se,  flga.  1-2  (1796). 
B,  tuc.  a,  flgB.  1-4  (1306).  PapUio  mariantne  Abb.,  Draw.  iiu.  Qeo. 

Brenthit  eiaudia  Habn.,  Verz.  Bcbmetl.,  Brit.  niD».,vl: 31, flga. 36.37;  xvi:29,  tab.  65. 

30  (1816).  (ca.ieOO.) 

Arffynnii  eiaudia  Doulil.,  Catal.  Lep.  Brit.  Argynnii  cotumbina  God.,  Encf  c1.  meUi., 

rauB.,l:87(18M).  lx:S63,  260  (1819);-Bol9d.-LeC.,  L«p.  Amfir. 

EuptoieCa  daudta   Doubl.-HewltB.,  Gen.  sept.,  163-lM,  pi.  U.  flga.  l-4<ia33);— Moir. 

dium.     Lep.,     1 :  170    (l»t8) ;  —  Cbeii.-Luc,  9yn.  Lep.  N.  Am^r.,  44  (186!). 
Encycl.  birt.  nat.,  Pap.,BO,  fig.  193  (1803);— 

Edw.,  Can.  eDt.,xii:  331-280  (1880);— French,  Ftgnred  by  Abbot,  Draw.  Ini.  Ga.,  Gray 

Sep.  Ini.   Ill,  vU;  100-151  (1878);  Butt.  east.  ColLBaat.8w.nat.blst.,Bl;Uemlercoll.,fbld., 

tI.S.,16&-ie8,fig.43(1886);— Hlddl.,Bep.inB.  11;— Glov.,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pl.l,dg.lO;  pi. 

111..  s:80  (1881);-Feni„  Butt.  Me.,  41-40  36,  %.l,  Ined. 
(1884) :— Hayn.,  Bntt.  X.E.,  21-22,  pi.  4,  flg.  [Not  Paplllo  columblna  Fabr.) 

31,  21a  (1886). 

Some  flniahed  butterfly, 
Some  breatblng  dlaroond-flaJcewlth  leaf-gold  fana, 
Tbat  takea  tbe  air,  no  trace  ot  worni  it  wait. 

BKOwsmG.~Tlte  Hing  and  the  Book. 

Imago  (14:4).  Head  covered  profusely  with  pretty  long,  loose,  delicate,  dark 
oUvacoos,  falvous  and  blackish  balrs,  which  form  alao  lateral  tafts  upon  the  Iwul 
fonr-or  Ave  joints  of  the  antennae;  sides  and  under  surface  covered  with  fnlvons 
and  black  scales,  excepting  a  border  of  white  scales  next  the  posterior  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  eye,  which  broadens  below  and  sometimea  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  head,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  f  ulvons  scales ;  palpi  with 
the  basal  Jotut  white,  the  middle  Joint  white  beneath,  on  the  lower  half  externally  and 
the  basal  half  of  the  middle  Internally ;  the  rest  and  the  apical  Joint  foxy  fulvous. 
mingled  with  blackish,  hair-like  scales,  the  Inner  surface  paler ;  bristles  of  the  Inferior 
fringe  black  when  they  Issne  from  a  white  base,  or  fnlvooa  when  they  do  not;  an- 
tennae dark  loteo-fnl vons,  heavily  flecked  above  with  very  mlnate  blackish  scalea. 
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which  became  blftckisb  brown  on  the  middle  bftif ,  enllveDed  with  a  tew  fulvoui  scales, 
especlallj  on  the  basal  third  externally,  all  the  Joints  above  marked  delicately  with 
pale  castaneous ;  basal  third  beneath  heavily  covered  with  whitish  or  yellowish  white 
Bcalea,  which  continue  externally  nearly  to  the  cinb,  as  a  slender  line;  here  they  ex- 
pand again,  forming  a  large,  triangular  spot  of  dull  whitish  scales  on  the  outer  sur- 
face, excluding  the  apical  four  or  Sve  joints;  club  above  dark  brown  on  the  basal. 
caataneouH  on  apical  half  of  the  Joints,  the  middle  third  next  the  whitish  scaler 
covered  with  blackish  scales,  beneath  a  little  Infuscated;  the  terminal  four  or  Ave 
Joints  naked  or  nearly  so,  and  above  nnch  paler  than  the  rest,  IncllDing  to  lnt«ous; 
tongue  luteona,  Infuscated  above  for  the  length  of  the  flrst  coil,  beyond  black  at  the 
sides,  above  paler,  the  tip  blackish  fuscous. 

Protboraclc  lobes  covered  with  long  hairs  like  those  of  the  head,  reat  of  thorax 
above  covered  with  long  fulvo-nllvaceons  b^rs,  perhaps  slightly  darker  on  the  pata- 
gia,  frequently  mingled  with  some  brownish  hairs;  beneath  covered  with  pale  vinous 
and  pale  grayish  hairs  and  pale  scales;  forelegs  of  g  covered  above  with  fulvoas 
batra,  paler  on  the  tarsi ;  of  $  fulvous  above,  whitish  below,  the  tarsi  all  pale,  tinged 
with  fulvons  down  the  front  of  the  upper  surface;  femora  and  tibiae  of  other  legs 
above  fulvons.  sometimes  deep  fnlvous  on  femora,  beneath  white,  tarsi  testaceous, 
often  flecked  to  a  considerable  extent  above  with  white  scales ;  spurs  Inteo-teata- 
ceona;  spines  black;  claws  Inteo-testaceous;  paronychia  pale,  nearly  colorless. 

Wings  above  pale  fulvous,  itnged  slightly  with  orange,  excepting  in  a  broad,  com- 
mon, mesial  band,  marked  with  black  and  blackish  fuscous,  the  veins,  excepting  the 
base  of  the  median,  blackish  fuscous.  Basal  half  of  /ore  atngs  a  little  deeper  In  tint 
than  the  rest  of  the  wing,  and  lightly  powdered  with  brownish,  giving  it  a  slight 
grlseons  aspect,  limited  exteriorly  by  a  connected,  very  irregnlar,  strongly  deotated, 
transveno  stripe  of  medium  width,  mnnlog  from  the  costal  border  to  the  submedian 
nervure ;  it  starts  from  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border,  and  runs  to 
the  lower  subcostal  nervule,  In  an  obliquely  placed  curve,  the  lower  half  more  bowed 
than  the  upper,  striking  the  lowest  subcostal  at  about  the  middle  of  its  baaal  half;  In 
the  subcosto-medlaa  Interspace  It  leaps  outward,  its  inner  border  being  usually  beyond 
the  outer  border  of  the  previous  and  succeeding  part  of  the  band,  while  in  the  median 
and  medio-submedlan  Interspaces  It  passes  by  successive,  more  or  less  oblique,  sub- 
parallel  bars,  bent  outwards,  particularly  on  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds  of  each, 
which  are  placed  successively  nearer  the  base;  that  in  the  upper  median  being  as  a 
whole  in  continuity  with  the  subcostal  portion  of  the  stripe;  that  In  the  lower  median 
starting  from  a  slight  distance  beyond  the  origin  of  the  middle  median  and  from  about 
half  an  interspace'sdlstance  within  the  termination  of  the  previous  bar,  and  terminating 
at  about  the  middle  of  tbe  basal  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median ;  that  In  the  medio- 
submedlan  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  median  as  that  does  to  the  upper 
median  bar,  but  usually  less  oblique,  and  tpnninattng  scarcely  beyond  tbe  middle  of 
the  submedian;  these  bars  are  almost  always  connected  by  slender,  recurrent 
stripes  traversing  the  nervnles  almost  longitudinally;  where  this  mesial  stripe 
touches  tbe  costal  border  It  Is  often  vague  and  dispersed,  making  the  whole  of  the 
outer  half  of  tbe  basal  half  blackish  fuscous ;  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  cell  Is  marked  by 
a  transverse,  jiromlnent  bar,  following  and  covering  the  veins,  and  the  cell  Itself  is 
crossed  by  two  similar  bars,  the  outer  connected  above  and  below  with  the  exterior 
bar,  and  so  enclosing  between  thero  a  transversely  suboval,  very  pale  fulvons  spot,  Its 
shorter  axis  about  twice  as  long  as  tbe  breadth  of  the  bars,  the  Inner  crossing  the 
middle  of  the  cell,  often  not  attaining  either  nervure,  and  generally  crescentic,  open- 
ing Inward,  Its  lower  extremity  opposite  the  origin  of  the  lowest  median  nervnle ;  in 
tbe  medlo-snbmedtan  Interspace  is  a  bent,  transverse  bar  opening  Inwards,  starting 
above  at  the  origin  of  the  lower  median,  and  having  its  angle  produced  so  as  often  to 
touch  the  mesial  stripe ;  beyond  the  mesial  stripe,  and  separated  from  It  by  a  width  of 
from  one  to  two  interspaces.  Is  a  transverse,  connected,  blackish  fascous  streak  or 
stripe,  originating  above  in  a  longitudinal,  triangular,  blackish  fuscons  spot,  seated 
with  its  broad  base  upon  the  costal  margin,  from  tbe  lip  of  the  costal  nervure  to  a 
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little  beyond  tlie  Iftst  dlvarlcatloD  of  the  lubcostal,  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  to  tlie  tower  subcostal  nervule ;  from  here  it  patuiee  subpsrallel  to  theonter  border 
la  k  series  of  transverse,  slender  bars,  sncc«sslvdj  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing,  to  the 
submeUlan  nervure,  which  it  strikes  at  a  ilttle  less  than  midway  from  the  extremity  of 
the  mesial  str4pc  to  the  outer  border;  on  tbe  apper  median  nervule  the  extremity  of 
the  npper  median  bar  touches  the  extremity  of  tbe  mesial  stripe,  thus  dividing  Into 
two  subeqnal  parts  the  rather  irregular,  broad,  very  pale  fnlvons,  mesial  band  formed 
between  these  two  stripes ;  beyond  this  band  the  ground  color  of  tlie  wing  is  nsualiy 
of  the  same  depth  and  brightness  as  before  It.  and  it  is  crossed  by  another  snbmar- 
glnal  blachlsh  stripe,  subparallel  to  tbe  onter  t>order,  removed  from  it  by  from  half  an 
interspace  (below)  to  one  and  one-half  (above),  and  formed  of  a  series  of  shallow 
cnrves  In  the  Interspaces,  opening  biwards,  and  most  bowed  In  the  lower  subcostal 
region;  at  the  costal  border  this  stripe,  too,  expands  Into  a  trlangnlar  spot,  which 
often  merges  Into  the  one  previoQsly  mentioned  and  Into  the  blackish  outer  border; 
midway  between  this  stripe  and  the  extra-mesial  stripe  is  a  series  of  roundish  oval, 
transverse,  medium  sized,  eqnal,  blackish  spots  In  the  lower  two  snbcostal,  median 
and  medlo-subraedlan  Interspaces,  occupying  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  Inter- 
spaces, the  lowest  approximated  to  the  subnurglnal  stripe,  and  sometimes  conllnent 
with  it ;  occasionally  a  dot  occnra,  also,  in  the  sabcosto-raedlan  Interspace ;  the  outer 
border  Is  bordered  with  blackish  or  blackish  fuscous  In  a  variable  degree,  sometimes 
encroaching  so  far  on  tbe  snbmarglnal  stripe  as  to  leave  only  slender,  fnlvons  lunules 
between  them  (most  commonly  In  the  $  ),  or  reduced  to  a  narrow  edging  no  broader 
than  the  snbmarglnal  stripe  (most  commonly  In  the  J),  bat  In  all  cases  broadest 
upon  the  nervnles;  fringe  white,  broadly  Interrupted  with  blackish  fuscons  at  the 
nervnre  tips,  and  generally  flecked  throughout  on  the  basal  half  with  blackish  brown. 
Hind  iring*  generally  a  very  little  deeper  in  color  on  tha  basal  half  than  either  tore  or 
hind  wings  are  elsewhere;  and  broadly  flecked  with  blackish  fusions  scales  along  tbe 
median  nervnre;  an  Infra-mesial,  rather  slender,  sinnons,  blackish  stripe  crosses  the 
wing ;  starting  from  a  very  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border.  It  passes  In 
a  curve  opening  outward  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  npper  subcostal 
nervule;  from  bere  In  an  opposing  cnrve  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  inter- 
space, a  short  distance  from  Its  base,  hence  in  a  straight  or  neariy  straight  line  to  tbe 
middle  of  the  basal  curve  of  the  upper  median  nermle,  is  here  bent  at  nearly  right 
angles  toward  the  loner  border,  and  passes  to  the  medlo-subroedian  Interspace  In  a 
slightly  I rregnlar  course,  generally  scarcely  broken  at  tbe  middle  median  nervole ;  a 
crescentlc,  transverse  bar,  opening  Inwards,  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  nearly 
connecting  the  base  of  the  middle  subcostal  and  lower  median  nervules;  beyond  tbe 
iofra-meslal  stripe  is  a  broad,  very  pale  fnlvons,  bowed  band,  much  more  regular 
than  that  of  the  fore  wings,  and  about  one  and  one-half  Interspaces  In  width;  It  is 
bounded  externally  by  a  slender,  blackish  fuscons,  extra-mesial  streak,  bent  and 
broadest  In  the  lower  half  of  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace,  but  otherwise  nearly 
straight ,  tapering  toward  either  extremity ,  and  often  fading  ont  altogether  l>ef ore  reach- 
ing either  border.  Beyond  this  the  markings  are  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  those  of 
the  fore  wings,  with  the  sexual  distinctions,  excepting  that  tbe  nervnres  of  the  hind 
wings  are  also  accompanied  more  or  less  by  blackish  fnscons  scales,  nearly  or  qnlte  as 
far  as  the  extra-mesial  band  In  the  $  ,  and  that  the  roundish  spots  are  almost  always 
circular,  occur  only  in  the  sabcostai  and  median  Interspaces,  the  npper  subcostal 
reduced  to  a  mere  dot  or  even  wholly  obsolete ;  as  In  the  fore  wing,  there  Is  also 
occasionally  a  dot  in  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace;  fringe  as  on  fore  wings. 

Beneath,  fore  teingg  orange  fulvous  on  the  basal  half  with  the  blackish  markings  of 
the  npper  surface  repeated  with  diminished  vigor,  tbe  two  outer  bars  of  the  cell  divari- 
cating from  below  upward,  not  uniting  nor  even  approaching  above,  tbe  enclosed 
spot  white  or  whitish  fulvons;  the  broad  mesial  band  Is  pale  straw  color  and  111- 
deflned.  since  the  extra-mesial  stripe  is  wanting;  In  Its  place,  above.  Is  a  silvery  white 
triaognlar  spot,  largely  flecked  with  brown  scales,  especially  along  the  costal  margin 
and  next  the  mesial  band,  and  in  snch  places  often  tinged  with  a  very   faint  greenish 
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blue,  giving  It  a  hoary  aspect  (sometimes  reaching  across  the  mesial  band  to  the  Intra- 
meslal  utripe)  esteQillng  on  the  costal  border  from  midway  between  the  tips  of  the 
second  and  third  saperior  branches  of  the  subcostal  to  the  mesial  band,  and  to  the 
middle  of  the  outer  four-flftlis  of  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule,  its  outer  limit  well 
ileflned  and  nearly  straight  j  wlien,  as  occaslonallj,  It  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the 
mesial  band,  it  extends  downward  to  the  npper  median  nervule.  Midway  between  this 
and  the  outer  bonier,  there  Is  aaually  another  vaguely  deflned  whitish  spot  occupying 
the  whole  width  of  the  lowest  subcostal  interspace,  sometimes  shading  off  very  gradn- 
ally  toward  tbe  tip  of  the  wing,  which  is  generally  of  an  ochraceons  hue  and  between  which 
and  the  triangular  silvery  spot  is  a  fusco-fulvous  stripe,  often  tinged  with  oUvaceoDs. 
broadening  downward,  extending  from  the  costal  border  to  the  lowest  snbcoatal  nervule; 
the  same  color  Is  repeate<l  next  the  outer  border  In  the  subcosto-medlan  and  upper 
median  Interspaces,  limited  Inward  by  adark  fnscous,  slender, submarglnal stripe,  less 
than  an  Interspace's  distance  from  the  onter  border,  and  which  reaches  nearly  to  the 
Inner  border.  In  the  median  area  the  onter  half  of  the  wing  is  fulvona,  not  so  deeply 
tinged  with  orange  at  the  base,  and,  corresponding  to  tliose  of  theupper  surface,  are 
three  roundish  black  spots  In  the  median  and  medlo-snbmedlan  Interspaces ;  a  blackish 
fuscous  line  traces  the  limit  of  the  outer  border;  fringe  blackish  brown,  Intermpted 
rather  broadly  with  dirty  pale  yellowish  In  tbe  Interspaces.  Bitid  vfingt  Inteo-tawny 
upon  the  basal  two-flfths.  strongly  enlivened  with  dark  brownish  fermf^oas,  espec- 
ially in  the  upper  outer  half  of  the  area,  collected  to  a  considerable  extent  Into  minute 
blotches  or  flecks  and  besprinkled  lightly  with  blackish  and  silvery  white  scales,  the 
former  in  the  upper,  the  latter  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing;  In  the  npper  half  of  the 
wing  tbe  basal  colors  are  distinctly  limited,  the  line  of  demarcation  following  that  of 
the  Infra-mesial  stripe  of  the  upper  surface,  excepting  la  the  subcosto-medlan  Inter- 
space, where  It  Is  removedconsiderably  towards  the  base,  and  crosses  tbe  cell  in  a  strong 
curve,  opening  Inwards,  whose  outer  limit  does  not  reach  the  middle  of  the  vein  clos- 
ing the  cell ;  In  tbe  coato-snbcostal  Interspace  there  Is  a  strongly  curved,  transverse  streak 
of  white,  or  grayish  white,  usually  enlarged  considerably  at  either  extremity,  Its  lower 
end  resting  on  the  lirst  divarication  of  the  subcostal ;  and  in  the  medlo-submedlan, 
next  to  the  flrst  divarication  ot  the  median,  a  transverse,  often  bent,  black  streak,  be- 
tween which  and  the  limitation  of  the  basal  color  (which  In  this  part  of  tbe  wing  is 
marked  by  an  Independent  thongh  falut,  intra-mesial,  blackish  streak)  tbe  color  Is  paler 
frequently  forming  a  broad  pale  band  extending  nearly  to  the  Inner  border ;  the  costal 
margin  Is  traversed  throughout  Its  length  by  delicate  transverse  streaks  of  black- 
ish brown ;  beyond  the  basal  two-flfths  Is  a  very  broad  mesial  band  similar  to  that 
of  the  upper  surface,  but  usually  broader,  of  silvery  or  grayish  white  above  the  sub- 
costal nervnre,  below  it  pale  brownish  white,  more  or  less  flecked  with  very  short, 
minute,  transverse  streaks  of  blackish  and  ferruginous,  generally  more  frequent  on  the 
outer  half ;  the  outer  border  Is  broadly  bordered  with  hoary,  flecked  somewhat  with 
dark  brown,  averaging  fully  half  an  Interspace  in  width,  but  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
costal  and  submedlan  nervnres;  the  inner  border  is  not  regular,  but  mounts  Inward 
above  and  upon  the  lower  two  subcostal  and  upper  median  nervules;  between  this  bor- 
der and  the  mesial  band  is  a  broad  band  of  fusco-ferruginous,  or  dark  fnlvona, 
deepest  In  color  above,  and  flecked  minutely  with  transverse  blackish  lines,  and  en- 
closing in  the  middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  and  the  median  interspaces  roondish 
blackish  spots  half  as  broad  as  the  Interspaces  with  a  faint,  minute,  whitish  pnpll ;  fringe 
pale  dirty  yellow,  Intermpted  rather  broadly  at  the  Interspaces  with  blackish  fuscoos. 
Abdomen  above  blackish  brown,  largely  sprinkled  on  the  aides  and  apical  half  of 
upper  surface  with  fulvous  scales;  beneath  dirty,  graylah,  often  yellowish  white. 
Male  appendages  (33 ;  87)  :  npper  organ  with  the  centrum  only  half  as  long  as  broad, 
longitudinally  channelled  a  Uttle  on  either  side  of  the  middle ;  hook  fully  as  long  as 
tbe  centrum,  beyond  the  basal  third  as  broad  as  high,  straight;  clasps  apparently 
formed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces .  theupper,  bearing  the  recurved  hook,  being  slnnou, 
of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  and  less  than  half  as  broad  as  the  clasp  proper;  the 
recurved  book  is  small,  bent  backward  at  a  right  angle  and  a  Uttle  inward,  and  bevs  four 
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or  flvc  lilvcrgln^  spiiieB.  which  give  It  a  palmate  appearaace ;  the  clasp  proper  Is  from 
two  to  thrett  tiiiiex  an  long  as  broad,  has  a  rather  broadly  roDoded,  ttplnigeroua  hioder 
border,  and  a  considerable  laminate  dentation  near  the  tip  within,  aud  also  near  the 
middle  of  the  lower  border  withia;  the  npper  proceHS  Is  small,  of  ei|ual  breadth, 
broadi;  rounded  at  the  tip,  about  twice  as  long  aa  broad,  a  little  Incurved  bat  mainly 
parallel  with  the  clasp. 


HALES. 

FEMALES. 

Length  of  tongue,  9  mm. 

Sniallest.l  Average 

Largest. 

Smallest. ;  Average. 

Largest. 

25.75 
iJ. 

I: 

26.5 
12.76 

9. 

8.1 

29.S 
U.b 
9.B 
3.76 

2H. 
13. 

». 

3^ 

31.5 
14. 

6.75 
8.8 

33. 

hindlibiBeandurei.. 
fore  libUe  and  tanl.. 

10. 

Described  tnaaiS,6  9. 

BfaUonuatloi).  In  a  female  specimen  I  find  on  the  lower  wing  of  both  sides,  a 
curiona  though  unequal  development  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule;  on  the  right 
side,  at  about  two-llfths  the  distance  from  Its  origin,  the  vein  forks,  and  then  again 
unites,  fonuing  a  Hiight  loop  less  than  1.5  mm.  long;  on  the  left  wiug,  at  a  little 
before  the  middle,  it  forks  lu  a  similar  manner,  and  In  such  a  waj  that  one  branch 
seems  no  more  important  than  the  other,  that  la,  without  denuding,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  It  sends  off  a  superior  or  inferior  branch ;  the  upper  branch,  after  diverging 
scarcely  more  than  .6  mm.  from  the  lower,  continues  parallel  to  it  a  short  distance 
and  then  disappears ;  Its  total  length  is  2  mm ;  the  lower,  after  being  by  this  deflected 
a  little  from  the  course  of  the  nervule,  retnms  to  It  agidn  as  soon  as  the  upper  has 
disappeared. 

Bgg  (64:  23)  equally  high  and  broad,  narrowing  with  considerable  regularity  to  the 
summit,  which  is  about  half  as  broad  as  the  base ;  vertical  ridges  very  numerous,  per- 
haps about  forty,  at  extreme  base,  where  tbey  are  scarcely  more  than  .05  mm.  apart, 
many  either  amalgamating,  generally  a  Uttle  below  the  middle,  or  terminating  Inde- 
pendently, generally  a  Uttle  above  the  middle,  so  that  at  summit  there  are  only  eight 
or  nine  ridges,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  egg  the  Interspaces  have  a  width  of 
about  .1  mm.;  the  cross  lines  are  from  .Oi-.Oe  mm.  apart,  and  the  surface  is  uni- 
formly and  minntely  punctate  and  glistening ;  the  summit  depression  Is  saucer-shaped, 
rather  shallow,  about  .15  nun.  in  width,  and  the  micropyle  rosette  (67  :8)  is  about 
.09  In  diameter,  consisting  of  a  central  circular  cell,  .01  mm.  In  diameter,  and  around 
It  two  Irregular  ranges  of  about  tweuty-flve  pentagonal  cells,  the  Inner  ones  longer 
than  broad,  the  others  about  equal,  the  whole  rosette  abruptly  terminating  against  the 
surface  beyond,  the  entire  depression  very  minutely  punctulate. 

CaterpUlai'.  Firtt  stage.  Head  dusky;  body  pale  greenish  brown,  mottled  with 
dull  white,  encircling  the  black  base  of  the  hairs;  hairs  black.  Length,  4.5  mm.; 
breadth,  .64  mm. 

Second  stage.  Head  blackish.  Body  dull  ferruginous,  dnslcy  at  the  Incisures,  a  stig- 
matal  scries  of  roundish,  dull  wbitespots  at  eltherestremlty  of  each  segment,  those  of 
adjoining  segments  separated  only  by  the  Incisures;  a  similar  dorsal  series;  spines 
and  papillae  on  which  they  rest,  black;  legs  and  prolegs  biscic;  spines  of  equal  length 
throughout.    Length,  7.9  mm;  breadth,  1  mm.;  length  anterior  spines,  .25  mm. 

T7tird$tage.  Head  blach.  Body  orange  fermginous,  with  an  interrupted,  dorsal,  dull 
whitish  stripe  and  a  snprastlgmatal,  moderately  narrow,  white  belt,  broken  narrowly 
once  or  twice  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  each  segment,  and  tapering  Just  beyond  the 
middle  of  each  segment  until  lost  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  half ;  extreme  base 
of  legs  and  prolegs  white,  beyond  black ;  spines  black,  the  anterior  subdorsal  pair 
larger  by  one-third  than  the  others  of  the  same  row.  Length  11.6  mm. ;  breadth, 
1.4  mm. ;  length  anterior  sphies,  1.25  mm. 

Fourth  stage.  Head  black.  Body  dark  orange  ferruginous ;  a  dorsal  and  suprastig- 
matal.  narrow  white  stripe  broken  by  several  transverse  black  lines  on  each  segment, 
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and  edged  throughout,  above  and  below,  with  an  unequal  black  line;  extreme  base  of 
legs  and  prolege  with  a  similar  black-edifcd  wUIte  line,  those  of  the  prolegs  brokeu  In 
the  middle  and  eacb  part  obliqac,  the  lower  eAgtag  merging  Into  the  black  of  the  mem- 
bers; spines  black,  the  anterior  subdorsal  pair  of  the  latter  longer  bj  about  two- 
thirdH  than  the  others  of  the  same  row.  Length,  23  6  mm ;  breadth,  3  mm. ;  lenttth 
of  anterior  spines,  3  mm. 

The  above  are  described  from  colored  drawings  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards's  possession. 

LaiC  Mage  (75 :  G,  T).  Head  (79 : 1}  sblntng  blackish  purple,  the  summit,  the  tri- 
angle and  the  borders  of  tlie  same  pale  reddish  orange;  a  reddish  streak  tbrougb  the 
ocellar  Held ;  basal  joint  of  antennae  pale,  terminal  blackish ;  ocelli  black,  the  upper 
one  reddish,  and  the  others  sometimes  f^ntly  tinged  with  the  same;  labrum  pale,  man- 
dibles black ;  labial  palpi  pale,  somewhat  annnlated  with  blackish. 

Body  reddish  orange,  with  broad  laterodorsal  and  euprastigmatal  black  bands ;  the 
former  encloses  white  spots,  variable  In  size  and  arrangement,  but  generally  quadrate 
and  placed  along  the  middle ;  the  latter  encloses  along  Its  lower  portion  mnch  more 
frequent,  almost  connected,  generally  transversely  quadrate,  white  spotH;  there  la 
also  a  narrower  lateroventral.  Irregular,  tortuons  band  of  whitish,  and  a  single  longi- 
tudinally ovate  dorsal  spot  of  white  encircled  with  black  on  each  segment,  the 
abdominal  ones  much  the  largest ;  under  surface  of  body  reddish,  Infnscated ;  whole 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  Inconspicuous,  short,  very  delicate,  distant,  blackish 
hairs,  surmounting  minute,  speck-like,  bUwk  warts ;  spines  black  or  steel-bine ;  spiracles 
black.  Legs  exceedingly  dark  metallic  green,  with  long,  delicate  hairs;  prolegs  reddish 
nfuscaled,  the  apical  portion  metallic  green,  the  whole  covered  with  long,  delicate, 
blackish  hairs ;  length  of  body.  30  mm. ;  of  anterior  spines,  7  mm. ;  of  other  spines, 
2.76  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  4.5  mm. ;  of  bead.  2.6  mm. 

There  Is  considerable  variation  in  the  color  of  this  striking  caterpillar ;  the  two 
flgnces  which  we  publish  show  this.  One  drawing  by  Abbot  represents  the  ground 
color  as  dull  clnnamoneous,  the  longitudinal  stripes  and  blotches  nearly  white,  the 
spines  dark  brown. 

duysalia  (84 :  S,  9).  Silvery  white  marked  with  black,  all  the  tubercles  gilt  with 
their  posterior  faces  sometimes  silvery.  Summit  of  the  head  between  the  bases  of 
the  antennae  with  a  small  black  spot  in  front,  joining  a  double  black  spot  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  front,  and  next  the  posterior  base  of  the  antennae  a  small  spot  on  either 
side.  Labrum  and  all  the  parts  below  it,  together  with  the  tongue,  and  a  large  oval  spot 
running  up  the  inner  front  of  each  ocellar  prominence  which  encloses  a  luteons  blotch, 
black;  angular  border  of  the  tongue-base  Inteous  ^  summit  of  the  eye  with  a  longi- 
tudinal dash  of  black ;  the  ocellar  ribbon  luteous,  edged  broadly  over  most  of  either 
side  with  black.  Antennae  yellowish  with  the  division  of  the  Joints  marked  rather 
broadly  with  fuscous,  at  base,  where  the  joints  are  short,  confluent,  and  deepening  Into 
black,  and  on  the  cinb  broadly  contluent  along  the  median  line;  extreme  anterior 
base  of  first  joint  black.  Legs  over  the  anterior  haJf  silvery,  marked  with  a 
few  moderately  large,  black  blotches ;  on  the  posterior  half  mostly  black.  Wings 
marked  broadly  with  black,  never  extending  upon  the  nervures ;  a  broad  Inferior  border 
of  black,  intermpted  in  the  middle,  and  two  very  large,  longitudinal  blotches,  broadly 
divided  by  luteons  at  the  nervures,  and  having  some  outlying  spots  In  close  connection : 
one  shorter,  occupying  the  posterior  third  of  the  wing  in  its  length  and  the  middle  of 
the  lower  half  in  its  breadth ;  the  other,  the  posterior  half  and  the  middle  of  the  supe- 
rior two-thirds;  the  superior  face  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  wing  is  marked  wtUi 
black  and  luteons.  Thorax  marked  with  a  considerable  number  of  small,  round,  black 
spots,  confluent  in  front  of  the  tubercles  and  encircling  them  with  black  excepting 
posteriorly,  on  the  two  binder  segments  bordering  tbem  only  on  the  inner  front  on  the 
prothorax ;  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  a  transverse  row  of 
small  black  spots  arranged  for  the  most  part  In  a  laterodorsal  (at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  tubercles) ,  a  laterostlgmatal.  suprastigmatal,  and  stigmatal  series,  besides  a  ventro- 
stigmatal  one ;  besides  these  there  is  a  subdorsal  series  In  the  middle  of  the  segmeDts 
and  a  laterostigmatal  both  in  the  middle  and  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  segments ; 
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tbere  is  also  a  stigm&tal  ADterior  series,  and  the  sylnclea  are  black  broadly  bordered 
with  blackish  faacous ;  the  spots  aboDt  the  spiracles,  especially  the  posterior  ones,  are 
often  confluent.  The  tubercles  are  also  edged  anteriorly  with  a  straight,  transverse 
(lash  of  black;  aod  all  these  anterior  and  central  markings  become  contiaent  tn  a 
greater  or  less  esteDt  on  the  second  to  fonrth  segments,  forming  a  transverse  l>and 
like  a  "greciao  t}order."  Cremastsr  dull  lut3on4  heavily  bordered  with  black,  and 
the  whole  ventral  portion  of  the  sixtli  to  eighth  segments  heavily  In fuscated.  Length, 
lA  mm. ;  breadth  at  ocellar  prominences,  4.25  mm  ;  at  basal  wing  prominences,  G  mm.  ; 
at  snpeiior  wing  prominences,  G  mm. 

Distribntion  (21 : 3).  Tliia  butterflj'  occurs  throughout  aud  also  beyond 
the  Carolinian  fauna ;  to  the  south  it  is  found  abundantly  in  all  the  Gulf 
states  and  is  said  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  through  Mexico  and  as  far  as  Honduras  (Rcakirt)  and 
Guatemala  (Bates).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  not  here  been 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  very  nearly  allied  species.  I  have  myself  seen  it 
from  as  far  as  San  Luis,  Mexico  (Palmer),  and  Aaron  and  Lintner  both 
report  it  from  the  Mexican  border.  Westward  it  reaches  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  mountains  of  Arizona  (Mead,  Edwards).  It  is 
abundant  in  Colorado  where  it  has  been  taken  in  various  places  by  Mead, 
Putnam,  Packard,  Snow  and  myself.  It  is  found  in  New  Mexico  (Snow) 
and  Utah,  American  Fork  Canon  (Scudder)  ;  Carpenter  reports  it  from 
Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  Edwards  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  ;  and 
north  of  our  border  it  has  been  taken  at  Calgary  and  the  Goose  Lake 
region  by  Geddes  and  at  Moose  Mountain  by  Miss  Pierce.  It  has  been 
reported  from  California,  but  probably  by  mistake  for  E.  hegesia.  It  is 
very  rare  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  but  baa  been  reported 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York  (Long  Island),  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  northern 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  has  even  been  taken  in 
singleexamplesat  Cleveland, Ohio  (Kirkpatrick),  St.  Catherines  (Beadle), 
and  near  London,  Ontario  (Denton),  and  at  Chatcauguay  near  Montreal 
(Jack). 

In  New  England  it  is  therefore  naturally  a  very  rare  insect,  but  it  has 
been  taken  repeatedly  in  eastern  Massachusetts ;  the  only  instances  known 
to  me  are  the  following:  Amherst  (Parker),  Leominster  (Shurtleff), 
Chelsea  (P.  S.  Sprague),  Newburyport,  several  specimens  in  1883  (Hay- 
ward,  Maynard),  Maiden,  four  specimens  in  1883  (F.  H.  Sprague), 
Wollaston  (Mason),  and  Cambridge  (Folsom).  The  northernmost  local- 
ities in  New  England  are  Kittery  (R.  Tbaxter)  and  near  Portland,  Maine 
(Lyman).  It  has  never  been  taken  in  New  Hampshire  as  stated  acci- 
dentally by  French ;  probably  New  England  was  intended. 

Food  and  habits  of  tha  eaterpiUar.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  vari- 
ous polypetalous  plants,  having  been  recorded  by  Abbot  on  one  of  the 
Berberidaceae  (Podophyllum  peltatum  Linn., — the  mandrake  or  May 
apple)  and  on  one  of  the  Passifloraoeae  (PassiBora  incamata  Linn,, — the 
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pasttion  Hower).  Grotc  and  others  have  found  it  on  the  same.  It  is  rUo 
recorded  Crom  otlicr  Paseiflorae,  P.  caenilea  for  iostance.  Mr.  Kilcy  has 
also  found  it  iDJurious  to  one  of  the  Violaccae, — the  garden  pansy,  Viola 
tricolor  Linn.,  and  Mr.  Edwards  fed  apecimens  readily  with  violets.  In 
the  weat  Mr.  Mead  found  it  on  Sedum,  one  of  the  Crassulaceac  closely 
allied  to  the  Paseiflorac.  It  is  alao  figured  by  Abhot  on  Desmodium  pani- 
culatum,  a  leguminous  plant,  and  is  said  to  occur  on  purslane,  one  of  the 
Portulacaceae.  Mr.  Kilcy  received  it  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  taken  on 
cabbage,  which,  however,  bis  informant  added,  it  did  not  harm,  its  priuci- 
pal  food  being  the  "|)op  apple"  (probably  the  May-pop,  the  fruit  of  Pas- 
siflora  incamata).  Finally  Abhot  says  it  feeds  on  "heggars  lice" 
(Cynoglossum?).  Paseiflora  and  Sedum  are  evidently  ite  favorites.  The 
Cuban  species,  E.  hegesia  (P.  columbina  Fabr.)  which  is  distinct  from 
ours,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Gundlach  on  Tumera  ulmifolia. 

It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Edwards  suggests,  that  the  larva  feeds  by  night, 
and  by  day  resorts  to  stems  of  bushes  and  higher  plants,  for  he  has  found 
it  on  black  alder  several  feet  from  the  ground  ;  "it  travels,"  Mr.  Edwards 
remarks,  "with  wonderful  rapidity  and  a  daily  journey  of  ten  feet  would 
be  a  small  affair."  Abbot  in  several  places  speaks  of  the  butterfly  as 
common,  but  the  larva  as  rare  (probably  because  it  hides  by  day). 

Life  hiBtory.  The  species  is  apparently  triple-brooded ;  the  first 
butterflies  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  the  middle  of  February  in 
Texas  (Belfrage),  or  the  last  of  March  in  northern  Florida  (Chapman). 
Whether  these  are  hibernating  individuals  or  fresh  from  wintering  chrysa- 
lids  is  not  stated,  but  in  either  case  they  probably  belong  to  the  same 
brood  as  those  which  appear  late  in  the  preceding  autumn.  In  Georgia, 
caterpillars  are  full  grown  early  in  May  and  after  about  eleven  days  spent 
in  the  chrysalis  stage,  emerge  aa  butterflies  (Abbot)  ;  apparently  these 
form,  properly  speaking,  the  first  brood.  A  second  seems  to  appear  about 
the  middle  of  July  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  when  the  egg  state,  according 
to  Edwards,  lasts  five  days  (it  may  be  as  long  as  twelve  at  other  seasons), 
the  caterpillar  grows  to  maturity  in  a  fortnight  and  the  chrysalis  hangs  a 
week.  A  third  —  the  only  numerous  one  —  appears  in  the  middle  of 
September,  becomes  abundant  by  the  first  of  October,  and  in  the  extreme 
south  certainly  continues,  although  in  diminished  numbers,  throughout 
most  of  November  (Chapman).  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  in 
the  extreme  south,  other  broods  are  interpolated  between  these. 

As  to  hibernation,  it  seems  probable  :  1,  that  the  butterfly  often  hibet^ 
nates  ;  '2,  that  some  of  the  autumn  chrysalids  do  not  disclose  their  inmates 
until  very  early  the  following  spring;  and  3,  that  caterpillars  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  the  October  butterflies  hibernate  either  as  soon  as  bom 
or  partially  grown,  reviving  in  the  following  spring  with  the  earliest  vege- 
tation and  developing  so  rapidly  as  to  transform  to  the  May  butterflies. 
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Mr.  Edwards  thinkH  that  the  caterpillars  of  the  autumn  brootl  probably 
hibernate  when  half  grown  ;  caterpillars,  however,  fc(i  on  piusion  flower 
(their  favorite  food),  all  grew  rapidly  and  went  through  all  the  changes 
to  buttei-fly  before  December ;  while  those  fed  on  violet  only  passed  the 
second  moult  by  the  end  of  October,  and  all  finally  died,  the  last  just  as  it 
was  about  to  pupate,  on  March  22. 

In  New  England  the  few  specimens  captured  have  generally  been  taken 
in  the  first  half  of  August.  Mr.  Thaxter's  Kittery  specimen  was  taken  as 
late  as  September  1,  and  Mr.  Sprague  took  a  fresh  female  on  Septem- 
ber 7  at  Maiden,  besides  fresh  males  on  the  17th  and  27th  of  July.  It 
would  seem  as  if  these  were  all  members  of  a  single  brood.  When  mem- 
bers of  an  early  May  or  June  brood  are  found,  we  may  more  confidently 
consider  it  really  indigenous  to  eastern  New  England. 

The  butterflies  frequent  fields,  especially  lowlands,  and  are  very  partial 
to  flowers, — according  to  Reakirt,  to  Helianthi ;  this  author  adds  that  it  is 
"of  very  quick  but  not  high  flight";  and  Doubleday  says  that  "it  is  an 
insect  of  rapid  flight,  frequenting  open  places,  especially  near  rivers, 
delighting  to  sit  on  the  dry  sand,  rising  instantly  if  approached,  and  very 
difficult  to  follow  even  with  the  eye." 

Desidsrata.  The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  far  too  imperfectly 
known,  the  above  account  being  largely  conjectural  or  founded  on  very 
meagre  data.  The  number  of  broods,  both  north  and  south,  might  be 
easUy  determined  by  local  observers,  and  the  mode  or  modes  in  which  hiber- 
nation is  efTected  especially  need  attention.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  any  signs  of  periodic  lethargy  in  the  caterpillar.  The  habits, 
postures  and  special  characteristics  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  should  be 
studied,  and  any  parasites  of  the  early  stages  are  quite  unknown.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  much  information  will  be  gained  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  it  must  come  from  more  southern  observers. 
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SPEYERIA   SCUDDER. 

.  Am.    Ifutt.,  2B 

A  butterfly,  with  (torgeoUB  wiiige. 
To  yoD  Mn  flw  one  moment  ellnza, 
Tben  with  «  KiJewtue  wnverlng  flight, 
RIbcb  and  Huttera  out  of  g1t;ht. 

Kbnton.— Jn  Incomplete  Angler. 

Imago  (53 ;  7).  Head  rather  large,  profusely  coveretl  with  moderately  long  hairs, 
longest  About  the  base  of  the  antennae.  Front  pretty  full,  most  so  a  little  below  the 
middle,  slightly  and  broadly  depressed  above,  broader  than  high,  but  not  nearly  so 
broad  as  the  eye ;  upper  border  broadly  angnlar,  the  apex  docked  and  depressed  be- 
tween the  antennae.  Us  sides  scarcely  curved;  lower  border  rather  broadly  rounded, 
scarcely  docked.  Vertei  pretty  large  and  qnlte  turairt,  but  scarcely  rising  above  the 
upper  level  of  the  eyes,  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  hinder  border  very  broadly  roun<]ed 
and  In  the  middle  appreased,  the  front  rapidly  sloping,  the  border  extended  forward 
with  a  broad  angnlatlon,  the  apex  docked.  Eyes  very  large,  full,  naked.  Antennae 
Inserted  a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  summit,  in  deep  pits,  with  a  very 
broad  and  pretty  deep,  transverse  channel  between  them,  separated  by  a  space  fully 
ci|ust  to  the  diameter  of  the  apex  of  the  second  antennal  Joint;  a  little  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  composed  of  (Ifty-two  Joints,  the  last  tblrteen  of  which  form  a  slightly  de- 
pressed cylindrical  club,  flattened  beneath,  suboval  In  shape,  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  stalk,  two  and  a  half  or  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  extremity  rather  broatlly 
and  regularly  rounded,  four  or  Ave  joints  entering  Into  the  diminution  of  size,  the 
slightly  produced  apex  of  the  minute,  conical,  apical  joint  breaking  a  little  the  regu- 
larity of  the  curve,  furnished  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Inner  side  with  a  single 
slight  carina  extending  a  long  way  upon  the  stalk.  Falpl  not  very  large  nor  stout, 
scarcely  half  so  long  again  as  the  eye,  curving  slightly  forward,  the  terminal  joint 
about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  the  basal  two  joints  fumlsbed  on  either 
side  beneath  with  pretty  long,  coarse,  projecting  hairs,  and  the  middle  joint  above 
with  shorter,  scale-like  hairs,  which  grow  longer  In  advance  of  the  eyes,  curving 
upward  to  partially  encircle  them,  and  beyond  becoming  thinner  and  projecting  upward 
and  forward ;  only  the  terminal  joint  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  rather  recumbent. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  moderately  large,  not  very  tumid,  a  little  longer  Interiorly  than 
exteriorly,  In  front  slightly  appressed,  the  upper  surface  nearly  straight,  both  ends 
well  rounded,  s(»rcely  four  times  as  broad  as  long,  and  somewhat  higher  than  long. 
Patagla  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  tumid,  more  than  three  times  longer  than  the 
extreme  breadth,  the  base  moderately  broad  and  nearly  square,  the  posterior  lobe 
tapering  rapidly  next  the  base,  beyond  nearly  equal,  and  bent  downward  considerably, 
the  tip  well  rounded,  the  upper  border  slightly  curved,  scarcely  sinuate,  the  under 
border  angulated. 

Fore  wings  (39 ;  2)  seven-eighths  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border  rather 
strongly  convex,  the  mld<lle  half  less  so,  the  apical  angle  well  rounded ;  outer  margin 
nearly  straight,  rounded  ofl'  toward  the  angles;  Inner  border  scarcely  convex  in  the 
<J ,  scarcely  concave  in  the  ? ,  at  an  angle  of  about  1 16°  to  the  outer  border.  First 
superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cell;  second  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  or  a  little  within  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  upper  border,  which  Is  here  pushed  outward  a  little;  the  third  at  about  two- 
thirds  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  border :  the  fourth  at  but  a 
short  distance  beyond  It,  about  half  way  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer 
bonier;  second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  two-flfths  way  down  the  cell;  the 
latter  slightly  more  tlian  two-flfths  the  len^h  of  the  wing,  and  three  times  as  long  as 
broail.  Last  median  neri'ule  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell,  nearly  half  as 
far  beyond  Its  base  as  that  Is  from  the  base  of  the  first  nervule. 
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Him!  wiiiE^  very  strongly  And  roundly  shouldered  next  the  base,  beyoad  which  It  Is 
sllglitly  ($)  or  considerably  (J)  coDfes,  the  oater  aiigle  broadly  roanded,  outer  mar- 
gin regnlarly  and  fnlly  ronnded.  very  slightly  fall  at  the  upper  subcostal  nervole  ($) 
or  very  fall;  rounded,  prominent,  and  roundly  ongolsted  at  the  upper  median  nervnle 
( $ )  i  Inner  margin  broadly  and  abrnptlj  expanded  next  the  base,  beyond  straight 
nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  Internal  nervnre,  beyond  eiclfled  and  nligbtly  and  roundly 
emarglnate,  the  angle  ronnded.  Precostal  nervnre  curved  strongly  ontward;  tlrst 
snbcoetal  nervule  midway  ((f)  or  two-thirds  the  distance  (?)  from  the  divarication 
of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures  to  the  origin  of  the  second  anbcostal  nervule; 
cell  closed. 

Androconia  ribbon -shaped,  equal  and  slender,  about  twenty  times  longer  than  broad, 
the  basal  portion  blacb,  the  rest  pellucid,  terminating  In  a  lancet-shaped  fringed  tip. 

Fore  legs  Hmall.  cylindrical,  either  clothed  like  the  other  legs  ( $ ) ,  or  f  nmlshed  also 
with  a  very  few  short  halra  on  cither  side  not  projecting  greatly  (J);  ttl)la  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  ea  long  nn  the  liliid  tibia,  the  tarsi  a  little  shorter  than  the  tibia ; 
tarsi  composed  either  of  a  single  undivided  Joint  with  a  blnntly  conical  apex  (J),  or 
of  Ave  joints,  visible  without  denudation,  of  which  the  flrst  forma  fully  three-ttftba 
of  the  whole  tarsus,  the  second  nearly  half  of  the  remainder,  while  the  fourth  Is 
quite  xmall  and  the  fifth  minute,  each  of  the  joints  excepting  the  last  furnished  at  tip, 
beneath,  with  a  pair  of  short  rather  stout  spurs,  the  field  in  which  they  occur  naked ; 
all  the  joints  are  also  furnished  on  either  side,  beneath,  with  a  row  of  very  minute 
spines  easily  overlooked  (  ¥ ).  Middle  tibiae  flve-slxths  the  length  of  the  bind  tibiae, 
furnished  on  either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of  pretty  frequent,  very  long  and  sleoder. 
scarcely  tapering,  slightly  spreading  spines,  the  terminal  ones  developed  to  very  long 
and  very  slender,  scarcely  tapering  spurs ;  the  tibiae  are  also  (nmlshed  above  and  on 
the  Inner  side  with  rather  numerous  short  and  slender,  nearly  recumbent  spines. 
irregnlarly  disposed.  Tarsi  beneath  with  four  very  regular  rows  of  frequent,  short 
and  ratherstont.sllghtly  carving  spines,  the  terminal  ones  of  each  joint  longer  than  the 
regit ;  above  similar  spines  arc  prof  nsely  distributed  on  all  the  joints,  scarcely  disposed 
in  vague  longitudinal  rows.  Claws  long,  ratberstont,  strongly  curved  at  base,  beyond 
nearly  straight  and  equal,  the  apical  third  falcate  and  tapering  to  a  pointed  tip; 
paronychia  wanting ;  pulvlllus  minute. 

L'pper  organ  of  male  pretty  stout,  the  centrum  globose,  arched,  the  hook  large, 
strongly  compressed,  longer  than  the  centrum,  a  tittle  curved  and  directed  somewhat 
downward,  the  tip  minutely  booked;  clasps  very  large,  broad  and  long,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  gently  curved  In  either  direction,  the  upper  process  arising 
near  the  middle  of  the  upper  border,  many  times  longer  than  broad,  the  basal  luttf 
nearly  equal,  beyond  greatly  tapering;  main  blade  expanding  roundly  at  tip  and  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  upper  border,  and  especially  at  the  upper  hinder  angle,  where  a 
small  process  is  directed  upward  and  a  little  forward  and  inward. 

Bgg,  Very  short  sugar-loaf  shaped,  scarcely  taller  than  broad;  the  base  a  little 
convex,  the  sides  rounded,  swollen  a  tittle  just  above  the  base,  tapering  considerably 
on  the  upper  half ,  the  summit  not  very  small;  furnished  with  a  moderate  number  of 
heavy,  prominent,  nearly  stn^ght.  longitudinal  ribs,  sharply  defined,  rnnnipg  from 
the  base  to  the  very  summit,  nearly  as  far  as  the  micropyle ;  in  the  narrowing  npper 
half  of  the  egg  some  of  the  ribs  die  out,  either  by  sending  diagonal  ofi'shoots  to  the 
neighboring  ribs,  or  by  uniting  with  a  neighbor  to  form  a  single  rib.  Surface  between 
the  ribs  broken  up  by  very  distinct,  raised  cross  lines,  which  traverse  also  the  ribs,  nearly 
as  prominent  as  the  ribs  throughout,  breaking  up  the  whole  surface  of  the  egg  Into 
pretty  deep  subquadrangular  pits,  excepting  a  central  circular  space  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  micropyle  is  situated.  This  Is  formed  of  a  minute  central  circle  around 
which  radiates  a  single  row  of  broad  lozenge  or  kite-shaped  cells,  enclosing  between 
their  extremities  other  larger  pentagonal  cells. 

Cat«rpUlar  at  birth.  So  far  as  the  arrangement  of  hairs  Is  concerned,  this  genus 
docs  not  appear  to  dlficr  from  Argynnis.  but  I  failed  to  make  the  proper  comparative 
studies  when  specimens  of  each  were  in  my  hands. 
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Mature  oaterplllar.  According  to  Hr.  EMw&rdB's  description,  tbls  differs  from 
Argj^nls  In  its  more  fnslfonn  shape,  tapering  dther  way  from  the  middle  sod  In  th« 
greater  leogtli  of  the  spines  of  the  upper  row  on  the  tliird  to  seventh  atMlomlnal  seg- 
ments ;  the  spines  of  the  same  row  on  the  Orst  thoracic  segment  are  shorter  than  the 

Cbrysalla-  "HachcompressedlateraUj.thewlng-casesverjpromlnentand  flaring  at 
tlie  base  on  ventral  side;  head  nearly  sqaare  at  top,  comproased  and  excavated  on  the 
sides  with  two  small  oceliar  prominences ;  mesonotum  roanded,  a  little  carinated,  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  rounded  excavation"  (Edwards).    Tabercles  as  In  Argynnls. 

This  genus,  represented  by  a  single  speeiea,  belongs  to  the  eastern 
United  States ;  its  exact  boundary  will  be  discussed  with  the  species,  but 
it  is  apparently  more  abundant  in  southern  New  England  and  on  the 
northwestern  prairies  than  elsewhere. 

The  butterflies  are  the  finest  of  Argynnidi ;  they  are  nearly  as  large  as, 
and  even  more  superb  than,  their  allies  of  the  genera  Damora  and  Sem- 
nopsyche,  and  as  there  the  two  sexes  differ  in  coloration  ;  the  fore  wings 
are  orange  red,  heavily  bordered  with  black  and  crossed  by  black  mark- 
ings  ;  four  bars  cross  the  cell ;  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  traversed  by  a 
Btrongly  sinuous,  angulated  series  of  bars,  and  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  has  a  row  of  small,  round  spots  ;  besides  these,  the  outer  border  con- 
tains a  series  of  interspacial  spots,  orange  in  the  male,  whitish  in  the 
female.  There  are  other  apical  white  spots  in  the  female  which  are  wantr 
ing  in  the  male  ;  but  beneath,  the  markings  of  both  sexes  resemble  the 
upper  surface  of  the  female,  excepting  that  the  white  is  transformed  to 
silvery.  The  bind  wings  are  blue-black  above,  with  a  mesial  series  of 
small,  whitish  spots  and  a  submargioal  row  of  similar  red  (male)  or 
white  (female)  spots  ;  beneath  the  ground  is  brownish  and  the  spot«  large 
and  silvery,  forming  submargioal,  extra-meeial,  intra-mesial  and  basal 
series  ;  there  is  besides  an  independent  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  cell. 

The  sole  species  is  single-brooded  and  flies  in  the  latter  half  of  summer ; 
the  caterpillars  do  not  batch  before  September,  and  hibernate  before  their 
first  moult.  Apparently  the  same  phenomenon  of  continuous  and  varied 
development,  possibly  due  to  irregular  lethargy  of  the  larva,  is  found 
here,  aa  occurs  in  Argynnis,  where  it  will  be  more  fully  discussed.  The 
flight  of  the  butterflies  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  species  of  Ar- 
gynnis, but  in  general  resembles  it. 

The  egg  is  broader  based  and  more  tapering  than  in  Argynnis  but  other- 
wise closely  resembles  that  genus.  The  young  caterpillar  scarcely  differs 
from  the  same,  but  the  mature  caterpillar  differs,  to  judge  from  descriptions, 
in  its  proportionally  greater  size  in  the  middle,  from  which  it  tapers  toward 
either  end,  in  its  somewhat  curving  spines,  and  the  greater  size  of  most 
of  those  of  the  supralateral  rows  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body;  the 
body  is  black,  banded  and  striped  with  yellow,  the  spines  more  or  less  varie- 
gated. The  chrysalis  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  in  Argynnis  and 
of  a  similar  brown  color. 
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EXCURSUS     XVI.  — ANTIGENT;  OR  SEXUAL  DIVERSITY  IN 
BUTTERFLIES. 

FapUloo,  qui  vleas  de  panltre 
Lorsque  le  lolell  va  pftllr, 
Je  pulna  le  sort  qui  Ic  flt  ualtre 
Pour  brillcr  une  heure  et  lUQUiir. 
En  vain  tea  »ilea  Bontpirtea 
Du  reflet  de  mllle  ooulearB, 
Elles  n'  omeront  pM  lea  fleure. 
Depute  longtemps  AtvoUtxtea, 
Jamila  tu  oe  boLru  lea  pleun 
Que  r  aurore  veoalt  rtpandre 
Dbds  leur  oUlcea  plelua  de  iniel, 
Et  Junstt  tu  d'  Iras  tnapendre 
A.  Kur  (eulUage  d'  uu  vert  tendre 
Ti  robe  ot  m  pelut  V  N««D-d«l. 

Akon. 

If  male  and  female  butterflies  of  the  same  epeciea  always  resembled 
each  other  more  than  either  resembled  the  same  eex  of  an  allied  epecies, 
the  work  of  the  eyetematist  would  be  easy,  and  we  may  perhaps  add, — 
stupid.  No  such  simplicity,  no  such  stupidity  is  in  store  for  him.  Nature 
is  constantly  perplexing  him,  piquing  bis  curiosity,  testing  the  sharpness 
of  bis  wit,  and  leading  him  on  from  one  comparison  or  one  conclusion  to 
another,  till  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  questions  of  deepest  interest 
and  wide  purport.  It  matters  little  what  branch  of  zoology  a  student 
may  follow;  modem  science,  with  its  new  questions  bom  of  evolution, 
will  not  leave  the  mind  to  stagnate. 

By  secondary  sexual  diversity,  or  antigeny,  as  it  may  be  more  briefly 
termed,  ia  meant  all  such  accessory  peculiarities  of  one  sex  or  the  other  as 
are  not  directly  connected  with  generation.  They  are  multiform  and  multi- 
tudinous. The  lines  of  erect  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  of 
some  Satyrinae  and  Arynnidi,  the  gland-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  wings 
or  the  powdery  band  at  the  margin  in  some  Rhodoceridi,  the  little  oval  disk 
near  the  middle  of  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  of 
most  Tbeclidi,  the  pocket  be«idethe  firstmediannervuleof  the  hind  wings  of 
Anosia,  the  umscklag  or  fold  of  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings  in  many 
Hesperidi,  and  the  velvety  dash  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  of  nearly 
all  the  Pamphilidi,  always  confined  to  the  males, — these  are  all  accessory 
sexual  pectdiaritiea  found  on  the  wings  alone,  and  arc  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  characteristic  plumage  of  the  males  in  many  birds.  Or,  if  one  seek 
something  still  closer,  he  may  find  it  ia  the  bristling  front  of  the  bead  of 
the  Theclidi. 

So  when  we  come  to  color,  and,  to  a  certmn  very  limited  extent,  to  its 
distribution  in  definite  arrangement  upon  the  eurlace  of  the  wing,  we  find  the 
same  thing.  Here  we  may  pass  from  the  simplest  imaginable  distinctions 
to  those  which  are  quite  extraordinary.  In  Vanessa  huntera,  for  example, 
a  slender,  short,  transverse  stripe  near  the  apex  of  the  upper  wings  is  white 
in  one  sex  md  orange  in  the  other ;  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this, 
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and  the  dietiDctioD  is  so  alight  it  might  be  readily  overlooked,  yet  it  is 
the  only  difference  one  can  6nd,  and  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  allied  species,  V.  cardui.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  sexes  of  Erora 
lacta  have  ao  different  an  appearance  that  it  is  not  strange  that  they  were 
originally  described  by  the  same  person  as  two  distinct  species  ;  and  the 
difference  is  still  more  marked  in  the  Chrysophanidi,  where  it  may  possibly 
be  said  to  affect  also  the  pattern  of  coloration.  In  one  species,  Epidemia 
epixanthe,  tlie  female,  besides  lacking  on  its  up{ier  surface  the  brilliant  and 
peculiar  lustre  of  the  opposite  sex,  is  also  marked  by  the  presence  of  a 
row  of  blackish  spots,  which  is  quite  wanting  in  the  male.  In  another, 
Chrysophanus  thoe,  the  male  has  the  upper  surface  of  a  deeji  coppery  hue, 
with  a  narrow  black  l)order ;  while  the  female  has  a  deep  orange  color 
with  a  broad  black  margin  and  a  transverse  row  of  distinct  black  spots 
near  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  which  ap[>ear  in  the  male 
only  through  tbe  diaphanous  nature  of  the  wings,  the  same  row  occurring 
in  both  sexes  upon  the  under  surface.  This  strikes  us  as  the  more  remark- 
al)le,  since  in  the  two  New  England  genera  which  are  most  closely  allied  to 
it,  and  witb  one  of  which  it  is  usually  directly  associated,  no  such  sexual 
distinction  is  found.  A  somewhat  similar  example  occurs  in  Papilio 
polyxenes,  the  male  of  which  presents  upon  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
all  tbe  wings,  a  little  distance  beyond  the  middle,  a  transverse  aeries  of  yel- 
lowish or  orange  spot^t,  which  arc  ct^ually  distinct  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
female,  but  partially  or  sometimes  wholly  obsolete  above.  In  Thymelicus 
brettus  we  have  even  a  more  conspicuous  example.  The  female  is  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black,  with  two  little  yellow  spots  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  wings ;  while  the  male  differs  totally,  being  tawny,  witii  indented 
brown  borders  and  an  oblique  black  dash  in  tbe  middle  of  the  front  wings : 
at  first  glance  no  one  could  suppose  them  identical.  In  t^eDmopByche 
diana  the  male  is  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  very  broad  fulvous  margin 
upon  all  the  wings,  marked  on  the  front  wings  by  one  or  two  rows  of 
black  spots.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rich  purple  black,  with 
no  trace  of  fulvous,  but  witb  the  space  where  it  belongs  occupied  on  the 
fore  wings  by  three  rows  of  white  spots  and  dashes,  and  on  the  hind  wings 
by  two  belts  of  blue,  broken  into  spots,  one  of  the  belts  narrow,  the  other 
exceedingly  broad.* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  In  all  these  examples,  and  indeed  in 
very  nearly  all  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  this  sexual  diveraity  is 
displayed  only  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  almost  invariably 
upon  the  fore  wings,  f  ft  mark  of  ancestry  and  of  the  lower  position  of 

*  Here,  however,  u  will  be  ebown  in  an*  large  pat«b  of  glitiWDliig  scale*  on  the  under 

other  excunus,  tbe  dilTerence  li  realljr  due  to  ■urface  of  Uie  fore  wfngB  (Butt  ludta,  li :  8) ; 

another  dlsturbtiu;  element,  mimicry.  and  wb*t  under  tbe  dreumttMcea  U  curtoua, 

tDe  NlcdvlllesUtee  that  lDErBDtli,agenuB  Uieee butterflleB  always  »ettle  wltli  eipan<led 

of  oriental  Ifymphalldae.  the  mslea  have  a  wlnga. 
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moths,  in  wliich  the  hind  wings  are  covered  by  the  front  winga  in 
repode,  and  are  aa  a  rule  less  ornamented  by  diverse  patterns.  We  might 
perliaps  anticipate  the  restriction  of  the  characteristics  to  the  fore  wings, 
since  upon  the  upper  suH'aoe  the  complication  of  colorational  design  is 
greater  in  buttcrHies  on  these  than  on  the  hind  wings;  yet  this  same 
reasoning  makes  their  restriction  to  the  upper  surface  the  more  striking, 
since  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  butterflies  is  usually  more 
variegated  than  any  other  part. 

\ow  in  all  these  cases  of  colorational  antigeny,  it  is  the  female  and  al- 
most never  the  male,  which  first  departs  &om  the  normal  tvpe  of  coloring 
of  the  group  to  which  the  species  belongs.  Occasionally  the  feminine 
peculiarity  has  been  transmitted  to  the  male,  and,  by  this  means,  a  new 
type  of  coloration  established  in  the  group  ;  but  I  rceidl  among  our  but- 
terflies bnt  one*  case  where  the  male  alone  departs  from  the  general  ty]ie 
of  coloring  peculiar  to  the  group.  This  is  precisely  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion to  that  which  Darwin  rcache<l.  He  gives  several  examples  on  the 
authority  of  Bates,  which  certainly  favor  his  conclusion,  but  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  explained  from  the  opposite  point  of  view.  He  gives  other 
examples  from  the  European  blue  butterflies,  which  not  only  do  not  sup- 
port, but  even  oppose,  his  general  statement. 

Take  the  case  of  Semn.  diana,  than  which  we  could  hardly  find  a 
stronger,  since  the  group  (Argynnidi)  to  which  it  belongs  is  remarkably 
uniform,  exhibiting  in  all  its  numerous  members  the  same  characteristic 
play  of  fulvous  and  black  markings.  The  male  of  8.  diana  is  indeed  very 
unlike  most  other  fritillaries,  but  it  retains,  nevertheless,  abundant  traces 
of  the  same  style  of  ornamentation,  and  has  precisel}-  t)ie  same  colors ; 
while  the  female  departs  widely  from  the  characteristic  features  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  group,  and  in  addition,  loses  every  trace  of  fulvous,  so 
that  no  one  at  first  glance  would  recognize  it  as  a  member  of  the  Argynnidi. 
Or,  if  it  be  objected  that  a  case  of  variation  through  mimicty-  should  not  be 
used  here,  take  Eurymus  philodice,  and  its  allies.  In  some  Eurymi,  indeed, 
there  are  only  pale  females  ;  but  in  others  all,  or  most  of  the  females,  are 
yellow  or  orange,  like  the  males  ;  and  any  one  who  knows  how  yellow  and 
orange  tints  prevail  throughout  the  group  of  Rhodoceridi  will  acknowledge 
that  the  color  of  the  males  is  normal.  So,  too,  with  the  blues  (Lycaenidi), 
which  Darwin  himself  quotes;  in  almost  all  of  them,  both  males  and 
females  are  of  some  shade  of  blue;  in  comparatively  few,  the  males  are 
blue  and  the  females  brown  ;  in  exceedingly  few,  both  sexes  are  brown  ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  &miliarly  known  as  "blues"  is  a  popular 
recognition  of  the  prevailing  color.  In  the  group  of  skippers  to  which 
Thymelicus  brettus  belongs  (Pamphilidi),the  prevailing  colors,  at  least  in 

le  ni*]e  is  H>m«tlme8 
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the  temperate  zonee,  are  certainly  tawny  and  black  or  brown  ;  the  latter, 
marginal.  This  is  the  case  with  the  male  of  T.  brettus,  while  the  female 
diverges  from  the  type  in  becoming  wholly  brown.  In  Jasoniades  glaucue, 
where  we  sometimes  have  a  black  female,  it  ie  more  difficult  to  decide  what 
should  be  considered  the  normal  color,  owing  to  diversity  of  view  upon  the 
relationship  of  many  of  the  swallow-tails  ;  but,  b>  judge  only  from  those 
agreed  by  all  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  striped  character  prevails. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  in  this  last  case  and  others  given,  that  wherever 
partial  antigeny  or  dimorphism  is  confined  to  one  sex,  it  is  nearly  always 
to  the  female  ;  Cyaniris  seems  to  furnish  our  only  exception  to  this  rule. 
Id  these  instances,  on  my  hypothesis,  half  of  the  females  depart  from  the 
type ;  on  Darwin's,  half  of  the  females,  and  all  of  the  males.  But  if,  on 
Darwin's  theory,  sometimes  one-half,  and  sometimes  three-quarters  of  a 
species  has  diverged  from  the  type,  why  does  it  so  rarely  happen  that  only 
one-fourth  of  the  species  diverges? 

The  instances  given  by  Darwin,  which  strongly  sustain  his  view,  are 
drawn  from  specimens  of  the  South  American  genus  Epicalia,  found  in 
the  rich  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bates.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  him,  are  these : 
There  are  twelve  species  of  the  genus  discussed  by  him  ;•  of  these,  nine 
have  gaudy  males  and  plain  females ;  one  has  plain  male  and  plain  female ; 
and  two  have  gaudy  males  and  gaudy  females.  The  plain  females,  he 
adds,  "resemble  each  other  in  their  general  type  of  coloration,  and  likewise 
resemble  both  sexes  in  several  allied  genera,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world."  To  examine  this  case  fmrly  would  need  a  large  collection  of 
exotic  butterfiies.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  Epicalia,  we  evidently  cannot 
say  whether  the  gaudy  or  the  plain  coloring  be  normal ;  there  would  be 
less  variation  from  the  standard  on  the  supposition  that  the  gaudy  were 
the  normal  type,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  female  which  has  departed  6-oin 
the  type ;  but  the  difference  is  not  enough  to  form  an  objection.  It  is 
only  when  we  look  outside  of  Epicalia  that  judgment  seems  to  lean  toward 
Darwin's  side ;  but,  from  the  unfortunate  want  of  material,  I  cannot  &irly 
discuss  this  point. 

Take,  however,  another  case,  which  appears  to  be  equally  complicated, 
— our  native  coppers  (Chrysophanidi).  We  have  one  species  in  which 
both  sexes  are  fiery  red  marked  with  black  ;  another  where  both  are  ful- 
vous  marked  with  black  ;  others  where  both  sexes  are  brown ;  and  sevavl 
where  the  male  is  brown,  marked  with  fulvous,  and  the  female  fulvous, 
marked  with  brown ;  others  where  the  male  is  wholly  brown,  and  the 
female  fulvous,  spotted  with  brown ;  and  again  others  with  fieiy  male, 
and  brown  female.  We  have  nearly  every  possible  variation,  but  the 
prevalent  feature  is  a  dark  male,  often  with  more  or  less  metallic  reflec- 
*  Kirb;,  In  hU  lose  general  catalogue,  ([IveilUtoen. 
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tione,  which  BometimeEi  increase  so  as  to  give  the  insect  a  fieiy  copper  hue  ; 
and  a  fulvous,  spotted,  and  margined  female.  I  Oo  not  see  how  we  can 
possibly  discover,  with  any  certainty,  from  within  the  limits  of  tJie  group 
of  coppers,  what  should  be  considered  the  normal  type.  Nor  are  we 
much  better  off*  in  an  examination  outside  the  group ;  there  the  prevailing 
tint  is  either  brown  or  blue ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  brown,  tend- 
ing strongly  to  copper,  should  be  considered  the  normal  type ;  In  which 
case  the  males  are  normal,  and  the  species  generally  antigenic. 

Sexual  dimorphism  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  color  or  pat^ 
tern ;  there  is  also  structural,  as  well  as  colorational,  antigeny ;  but  as  we 
have  already  prolonged  the  present  discussion  to  aeufficient  length,  we  will 
reserve  its  further  consideration  to  a  future  page,  when  we  will  treat  sepa- 
rately of  several  characteristic  differences  between  the  sexes  which  are  of 
considerable  interest. 
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pdjiilin Abb.,  Draw.  )us.  Geo.  Brit, 

Mu«.,  vl:3a.flg.7<cii.  ISOfl). 
Figured  l<y  MOIL,  Linn.  Natureysl.,  1,  v: 


tlhcr  briicbl. 

All  pBinten  skill,  hf  did  nCm  C7m  •ilKht"'^ 
Nothstfeiio  uiunie  BUndric  roloor*  aire 
In  Iris  boive :  ae  heaven  dotL  sbliio  ho  brlirbt. 
DlHtiiiKulxlied  with  msnie  ■  twincklloK  Htarrc; 
Nor  Juiioes  bird,  In  bcr  cf-spotled  trahie, 
So  many  gooJIy  colount  dulh  conlslne. 


Imago  (4:3,  1;  12:  12).  Hctkd  covered  with  dark  tawny  orange  hc«Ic!i  and  lialrH,  a 
few  dull  whitltih  ones  c<lglug  the  posterior  border  of  the  eye  and  the  outer  ba.se  of  the 
antennae,  and  iieparatlns  the  dor:<at  from  the  lateral  region  of  the  head,  by  an  Incon- 
xplcDOUS  line  ninulng  ilircctly  backward  from  the  summit  of  the  eye.  I'alpl  covered 
outwardly  with  dark  purpKith  scale.s,  intermingled  with  a  few  tawny  and  wliltkh 
scales  and  Hcattered  black  brlntleH,  fringed  beneath  with  dark  gray  halm,  tinned. 
especially  beyond  the  basal  Joint  with  orange,  frtngcd  above  witli  pale  gray  lialr^  and 
at  tip  of  penultimate  joints  with  orange  hairs.  Inner  under  surface  of  antL'nnae 
devoid  of  Mcales  and  bright  tawny  orange,  elsewhere  gray,  with  mingled  black  and 
pale  yellow  scales,  the  former  more  abundant  on  the  apical  half  of  the  stalk  and 
above,  excepting  at  the  baae  of  the  joints,  the  hitter  on  the  basal  half  of  the  stalk,  at 
the  base  of  the  Joints  and  on  the  sides;  club  black,  the  tip  and  three  or  four  apical 
joints,  especially  beneath,  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange  tawny.  Tongue  dark  luteo- 
fuscous  at  baiie,  with  a  median  line  of  black;  papillae  (61 :  31)  long  oval,  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  rim  entire,  the  central  Hlament  rather  stout,  bluntly  coni- 
cal, half  as  lonj>  as  the  width  of  the  papilla;  they  are  arranged  on  the  apical  twelfth  of 
the  tongue,  at  first  on  the  under  side,  at  the  inner  margin  of  each  maxilla,  bnt  In  the 
middle  of  their  course  crossing  to  the  outer  edge. 

Thorax  and  patagla  covered  witti  dark  cliocolate  browu  scales  and  hairs,  those  oo 
the  front  tinged  partly  with  tawny  orange:  femora  dark  purplish  brown;  tibiae  and 
tarsi  the  same  exterually,  the  former  pale  dull  yellowish  beneath,  the  latter  fusco-lnte- 
ous ;  spines  black ;  spurs  reddish,  darker  at  tip ;    claws  dark  reddish. 

Wings  above :  fore  teinya  brilliant  orange,  sprinkled  near  the  base,  especially  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  wing,  with  black  scales,  marked  with  numerous  purplish  black  bars 
and  spots  j  costal  margin,  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervure.  black,  powdered  with  dull 
orange  next  the  base;  cell  crossed  by  three  similar,  sinuous,  black  stripes,  the  middle 
one  In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  others  at  equal  distances  from  it;  1>esldes  these  the 
outer  limit  of  the  cell  is  bonlered  interiorly  with  black  and  the  upper  half  exteriorly 
by  a  baud,  which,  below  this  point,  curves  abruptly  outward  and  then  Inward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  enclosing  an  orange  spot;  beyond  the  cell  Is  a  moderately  broad, 
greatly  tortuous,  broken,  mesial  stripe  of  black,  commencing  at  the  subcostal  and 
crossing,  Qrst  the  subcostal  interspaces  diagonally  outward.  In  the  middle  of  their  bnsal 
two-thirds;  next,  the  middle  of  the  subcos to-median  Interspace,  Its  interior  border 
continuing  the  exterior  border  of  the  previous  part  of  the  band;  then,  the  submedlan 
interspaces  by  separate  sinuous  bars  in  the  mlildlc  of  their  basal  half,  and  across  the 
mhldlc  of  the  succeeding  interspace  by  a  carving  bar,  opening  Inward ;  beyond  this 
medial  stripe,  depending  from  the  costal  Ixirder,  In  a  triangular,  diagonal,  black  patch 
with  a  very  vague  outline,  crossing  the  subcostal  Interspaces  parallel  to  the  neighbor- 
ing portion  of  the  mesial  stripe;  beyond  this,  across  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wln^.  Is  a  series  of  six  round  black  spots  parallel  to  the  outer  border. 
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ODe  In  each  of  the  principal  interapftcea,  that  in  the  lower  median  Intempace  lar- 
gest, a  lUtle  more  than  a  ttttnl  the  width  of  the  interspace  aoU  dtatant  from  the 
outer  border  by  the  width  of  two  median  interspaces,  in  the  female,  however, 
the  uppermost  of  these  spots,  and  to  some  extent  the  sncceeding  one,  together 
with  the  neighboring  triangular  costal  patch  of  black,  are  merged  Into  a  general 
wash  of  purplish  black  which  BUs  the  spei  of  the  wing  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  trlsngnlar  patch  to  the  lowest  subcostal  neri^le,  but 
which  is  varied  with  interspaceal  dashes  of  white,  having  a  powder;  edge,  sltnated 
in  two  rows:  an  Inner,  composed  of  four  spots,  the  upper  two  small  and  triangular, 
the  third  largest  and  sobqnBdrate,  the  fonrth  vague,  the  line  of  their  onter  edges 
subparallcl  to  the  outer  border  and  terminating  below  at  the  Inner  edge  of  the  lower 
snbcostal  round  spot;  and  an  outer,  of  two  small,  oblong-ovate,  longitudinal  spots  In 
the  lower  subcostal  Interspaces,  just  oatnlde  the  round  spots;  besides  these  white 
spots,  the  Interior  border  of  this  black  apex  is  separated  bj  white,  instead  of  orange, 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  mesial  band,  in  all  bnt  the  lower  snbcostal,  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  next  higher  interspace.  The  onter  border  Is  either  margined 
with  black  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Interspace,  and  followed  by  sagittate  spots  of 
black,  seated  upon  the  border,  one  In  each  Interspace,  the  npper  two  subcostal  spots 
separated  more  distinctly  from  the  margin  and  much  larger,  enclosing  ronndisb,  trian- 
gular, orange  spots,  the  nppermost  often  paler  (^ ) :  or,  margined  much  more  heavily 
with  black  (equivalent  to  the  outer  border  and  the  sagittate  spots  together)  and 
including,  at  a  general  distanc«  of  half  an  interspace  from  the  border,  nearer  below, 
farther  above,  a  row  of  eight  roundish  white  spots,  longitudinal  above,  transverse 
below,  one  in  each  interspace,  usually  increasing  In  else  upward,  the  lowest  double; 
the  inner  border  begrimed  with  dnsky  scales,  increasing  toward  the  tip.  Sometimes, 
at  the  base  of  the  lower  median  and  medlo-submedlan  interspaces,  or  of  only  one  of 
them,  a  tortuous  line  Is  present,  in  broken  contlnoity  with  that  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  cell;  fringe  black.  Interrupted  abruptly,  but  not  very  broadly.  In  the  interspaces 
with  white.  Hind  wing»  rich  purplish  black,  besprinkled  on  the  basal  third  and  espec- 
ially In  the  subcostal  and  median  area  with  orange  scales  and  long  hairs  \  a  snbmargl- 
nal  row  of  seven  interspaceal  orange  (,f)  or  cream  colored  (S)  ronndiah  spots,  nar- 
rowly edged  with  gray  bine,  decreasing  In  size  toward  the  Inner  border,  averaging 
half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  their  onter  edges  distant  from  the  onter  border  by 
more  than  half  the  width  of  an  interspace,  their  borders  powdery.  Crossing  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  wing  Is  an  irregular  series  of  seven  similar  spots,  often  vague  in  the  male, 
cream  colored  In  both  sexes,  narrowly  edged  with  gray  blue,  situated  in  the  same 
Interspaces,  the  middle  one  smallest  and  usually  triangular;  the  upper  four  are 
arranged  in  a  nearly  straigbt  line  from  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  toward  the  tip 
of  the  upper  median  nervnle;  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  form  a  second  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  first;  and  the  seventh  falls  considerably  below  that  line,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  apical  half  of  Its  Interspace;  besides  these  there  Is  sometimes,  most 
frequently  in  the  female,  a  vague  triangular  patch  of  mingled  cream  colored  and 
gray  bine  scales,  a  little  way  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  fringe  very  dark  pur- 
plish, interrupted  broadly  and  suddenly  at  the  interspaces  with  cream  white. 

Beneath :  /ore  vtings  orange,  slightly  paler  than  above,  the  black  stripes  about  the 
cell  and  the  mesial  stripe  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  surface,  but  more  circum- 
scribed ;  the  snbaplcal  triangular  black  patch  is  also  repeated ,  but  rather  as  an  oblique 
bar  reaching  to  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace;  the  costal  edge  is  black  but  varied 
with  silvery  white  streaks  and  spots,  arranged  in  three  transverse  series ;  the  first  two 
limited  by  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervnle,  and  composed  of  nearly  laterally  contin- 
uous streaks;  the  first  Is  placed  between  the  cell  and  the  mesial  stripe,  the  second 
between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  snbapical  black  bar,  and  the  third  beyond  It ;  the 
last  Is  composed  of  two  or  three  comparatively  short  streaks,  placed  side  by  side,  fol- 
lowed by  two  greatly  elongated  ovate  dashes  In  the  two  lower  subcostal  Interspaces, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  submsrg^al  markings ;  excepting  In  the  lower  median  Inter- 
apace,  the  row  of  round  spots  crossing  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  wingx  is  Dot  repeated  beneath,  exceptlDg  vaguelj,  bnt  between  these 
and  the  sabmarglDal  markings  there  is  sometimes  a  yeltow  line  down  the  middle  of 
the  Intcrapacea;  the  raarfdnal  marlciDgs  consist  of  a  band  of  purplish  blacli  half  an 
Interspace's  width,  enclosloR  many  ollvaceons  scales  (sometimes  occupying  the  greater 
pnrt  of  eacb  interspace),  followed  directly  by  a  scries  of  silvery  wbltc  triangles,  bor- 
dered, especially  Interiorly,  with  pnrpUsh  black,  each  whole  one  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
interspace;  the  Inner  border  as  far  as  the  submedlan  nervurc,  and,  on  the  basal  half 
of  the  wing,  the  lower  portion  of  the  next  interspace,  brown  gray.  In  the  female, 
tlic  whole  apex  of  the  wing  Is  washed  with  olivaceous,  where  it  Is  orange  In  tbe  male; 
fringe  as  above.  Hind  teingg  dark,  rather  brilliant  olivaceous,  the  inner  border,  as  far 
as  the  submedlan  nervnre,  and,  In  the  onter  third  of  the  wing,  tbe  lowest  median  ner- 
vuie,  purplish  black ;  hasal  half  of  the  costal  and  inner  borders  broadly  bordered  witli 
silvery  white,  the  margin  itscU  black ;  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  and  subcostal,  the 
subcostal  and  median,  and  the  median  and  eubmetllan  nervurcs,  a  moderately  large, 
snbovate,  silvery  white  spot.  CrosHiug  near  the  middle  of  tlie  cell,  bnt  scarcely 
reaching  either  Hi<le,  Is  an  oblong,  transverse,  subquadrate,  silvery  white  spot ;  beyond 
tills  are  three  rows  of  silvery  wlilte  spots,  all  more  or  less  edged  with  purplish  black; 
the  first,  consiHtlng  of  five  spots,  is  the  most  Irregular;  tlie  first  of  them  Is  trans- 
versely ovate,  situated  in  the  costO'SUbcostal  iuter.'tpace,  either  Just,  beyond  the  flrst 
divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure($),or  Just  opposite  its  second  divarication  (i^), 
and  extends  across  the  whole  interspace ;  the  second,  very  small.  Is  in  the  upper  sob- 
costal  interspace,  next  the  second  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure;  the  third  is 
very  large,  situated  on  eitlier  side  of  the  vein  closing  the  cell  and  broken  Into  two 
spots  by  a  very  broa<l  bar  of  purplish  black ;  the  Interior  of  the  two  Is  snbqnadrate, 
but  convex  within, and  the  exterior  Is  triangular;  tlie  fourth,  obliquely  ovate.  Is  in  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  medlo-snbmedian  interspace,  Just  below  the  lirst  divarication 
of  the  nmllan  nervurc;  the  flfth,  very  lai^e  and  greatly  elongate-ovate.  Is  in  the  sub- 
mcdlo-internal  interspace,  directly  opposite  the  fourth;  all  these  spots  are  pretty 
broadly  bordered  Interiorly  with  black  and  have  a  powdery  exterior  outline.  The 
second  row  of  spots  crosses  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  wing,  subpsr- 
allel  to  the  outer  l)ordcr,  and  consists  of  eight  large  spots,  one  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal Interspaces,  nearly  equal  In  size,  the  one  beyond  the  cell  smallest,  tbe  first  six 
elongate,  subtriangular,  with  more  or  less  rounded  sides,  the  last  two  roundish;  the 
Qrst  four,  commencing  from  al>ove,  arc  placed  In  a  nearly  straight  line,  ninntng  from 
a  very  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  to  the  onter  border,  at  tlie  middle 
of  the  upper  median  luterspace;  the  fourth,  Hfth  and  sixth  are  placed  In  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  with  the  previous;  the  seventh  aii<l  eighth  are  on  a  line  parallel  to 
these  but  farther  removcti  from  the  1>asc  by  the  width  of  an  interspace;  all  of  these 
spots  are  heavily  bordered  at  base  anil  tip,  narrowly  at  the  sides,  with  purplish  black. 
The  third  row  consists  of  a  submarglnal  series  of  seven  triangular  spots,  one  in  each 
interspace  between  the  costal  and  submedlan  nervures,  each  the  width  of  an  inte^ 
space,  tlielr  bases  removed  from  the  outer  border  by  half  the  width  of  an  interspace, 
edged  narrowly  exteriorly,  very  heavily  Interiorly,  with  purplbdi  black,  the  Interior 
e<l][;lng  of  these  spots  often  commingling  with  the  exterior  edging  of  the  previous  row 
of  spots  i  outer  border  narrowly  edged  with  purplish  black ;  fringe  as  on  the  upper 
surface. 

AlHlomen  purplish  black,  the  base  besprinkled  above  with  a  few  orange  scales  and 
long  hairs,  enlivened  beueatli,  toward  the  tip,  by  a  few  dull  orange  scales.  Appen- 
dages of  male  {33:4;t) :  upper  organ  with  the  extreme  base  of  the  hook  expanding 
slightly  at  the  sides  and  angulated ;  hook  compressed  so  as  to  be  laminate,  of  nearly 
equal  deptli  throughout  until  close  to  the  tip,  where,  especially  by  an  inferior  Incision, 
It  tapers  rapidly  to  a  hooked,  delicate  point;  clasps  with  the  posterior  lobe  roundly 
angulated,  the  superior  strongly  arched,  the  upper  posterior  angle  produce*]  to  a 
slightly  Incurved  lobe  directed  upward  and  a  little  forwanl.  tapering  on  the  basal  half, 
equal  beyond ,  rounded  at  the  tip,  about  twice  ait  long  as  its  apical  width  and  fringed 
at  the  posterior  edge  with  long,  backward  curved,  stiff  bristles.    The  apical  half  of  tbe 
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iDterlor  of  the  cltap  Is  farnisbetl  with  forward  directed  bristles;  appcr  process 
curved  Inward  a  little  more  strongly  than  the  blade,  four  times  as  long  as  the  widtb 
of  the  basal  half,  the  apical  half  rapidly  Uperlng  to  a  bluntl;  ronnded  apei  one-flfth 
as  broad  as  the  base  of  the  process,  by  the  excision  of  the  under  edge,  wblcb  is 
nilnately  and  reversely  dentlcalated,  especially  toward  the  tip. 


Meuiurement«  in  millimetres. 

Smallest 

HALES. 

Average. 

Largest. 

\                   FEMALES. 

Smallest 

Avemge. 

Largest. 

Length  ol  fore  wing 

.     38.6 
.      18. 
.     14.38 
.       *.26 

41. 
17.78 
18. 
S. 

42. 
16JI 
18. 
6. 

,    44i> 
■    18JS 

«.9 
19. 
19.5 
8.78 

48. 
19.75 

10.26 

hind  tibiae  snd  tarsi... 
tore  tibiM  and  tarsi.... 

Described  from  3  3  8?. 

Malfonnatlan.  One  specimen  examined  has  two  of  the  Joints  of  theclnb  completely 
amalgamated  on  the  under  side,  but  not  elsewhere,  the  two  combined  Joints  being,  at 
their  narrowest,  no  longer  than  a  normal  joint,  and,  at  tlietr  broadest,  are  each  equal 
to  a  normal  joint. 

Ab«iTatioiu;  S.  I.  ashtarotu  (Arggnaie  aUarU  Fiah..  Froc.  acod.  nat,  sc.  Philad., 
185«.  lT9-eo,  pi.  2;  A.  athtaToth  Id.,  Ibid.,  1869,  362).  Three  specimens  of  a  most 
remarkable  suOUsed  variety  of  this  species  have  been  recorded.  Two  of  them  were 
taken  In  New  Jersey,  and  described  and  flgored  by  Fisher;  a  third,  taken  at  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  is  Bgaredand  briefly  described  by  Maynard  (Butt.  N.  E.,  22,  pi.  4.  Ilg.  25b.  25 
c.) ;  a  fonrth  (Mus.  Bost.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  1226)  was  captured  on  Cape  Cod  by  Ur. 
W.  C.  Pish. 

In  this  last  specimen  nearly  the  whole  upper  surface  Is  dark,  the  orange  markings 
being  confined,  on  tbe  fore  wings,  to  the  following:  the  basal  half  of  the  cell  Inter- 
rupted by  the  innermost  black  bar,  broader  than  usaal,  the  centre  of  the  band  border- 
ing the  cell  exteriorly)  a  powdery  space  just  beyond  this,  in  the  subcosto-median 
interspace;  a  similar  powdery  space  at  tbe  base  of  the  lower  median  Interspace, 
extending  to  a  little  beyond  tbe  second  divarication  of  the  median  nerrnre ;  the  basal 
three-fifths  of  the  medlo-snbmedlan  interspace  and  the  Interspaces  below  partly 
powdered  with  dusky  scales  on  the  outer  half ;  the  veins  of  the  median  and  submedian 
nermres,  excepting  on  the  apical  fonrth  of  the  wing,  similarly  powdered ;  and  a  few 
powdery  scales  scattered  abont  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing ;  on  the  hind 
wings  the  orange  markings  are  much  as  usual,  but  are  restricted  within  a  slightly  nar- 
rower area;  as  to  the  whitish  markings,  the  spots  at  the  divarication  of  the  subcostal 
nervnre  are  present  as  usual,  and  form  part  of  an  arcnate  series,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  normal  submarginal  row  (which  is  entirely 
wanting)  in  the  interspaces,  at  fully  an  interspace's  width  from  the  border;  on  the  hind 
wings  a  similar  aeries  of  Indistinct,  sometimes  obsolete  spots,  occupies  the  middle 
ground  between  the  two  normal  rows,  which  are  altogether  absent ;  fringe  as  usnal. 

Beneath,  on  the  fore  wiagn.,  the  vivacious  colors  are  again  more  limited ;  all  the 
normal  black  markings  of  the  cell  are  present,  although  so  changed  above,  but  the 
dark  markings  of  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  connected,  aufnised  and  spread  to  a  great 
degree ;  in  the  aubmarglnal  region,  nearly  the  whole  apace  from  the  cell  to  the  silvery 
spots  Is  sufiVised  with  black ;  below  that  the  black  Is  sharply  defined  toward  the  base 
of  the  wing  by  the  interior  border  of  the  Inner  black  spots,  and  exteriorly  has  a 
blurred  limitation,  parallel  to  the  outer  border  at  the  middle  of  the  apical  median 
nermlea;  tbe  outer  bordering  Is  nearly  or  quite  an  interspace  In  width,  and  Is  fol- 
lowed by  broad,  long,  silvery  dashes,  angulated  externally,  broadly  bordered  with 
blackish,  tbe  lower  ones  becoming  altered  to  large,  roundish  spots,  bordered  with 
black,  the  interior  border  extending  far  Inwards,  very  nearly  to  the  median  spots.  On 
the  hind  wings  the  silvery  spots  are  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  and  tbe  olivaceous 
become  changed  to  a  brilliant  snuff  color;  the  position  and  character  of  the  silvery 
spots  are  greatly  changed ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  costal  border  is  broadened ;  each  of 
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the  InterspKces  Is  filled  at  the  base  with  a  very  large  silvery  space,  each  occupying  the 
place  normally  belonging  to  the  spots  of  the  two  baaal  rows,  together  with  the  Inter- 
vening area,  the  black  edging  being  obliterated;  the  whole  cell  Is  filled  with  silver, 
and  the  spot  of  the  submedlo-lntemal  Interspace  Is  eit«nded  to  the  base ;  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  wlog,  the  black  basal  and  apical  bordering  of  the  silvery  spots  Is 
retained,  excepting  the  apical  bordering  of  the  marginal  row,  but  the  spots  them- 
i«elves  are  absent,  being  supplanted  by  a  new  set  of  ronndlsb  spots,  bordered  wUhIn 
by  the  normal  exterior  border  of  the  Inner  row,  and  without  by  the  interior  border  of 
the  outer  row. 

Secondoiy  sexual  pAonllarltiea.  Besides  the  striking  differences  between  the 
aexaa  In  the  markings  of  the  upper  surface  of  both  wings,  fully  detailed  In  the  de- 
scription above,  the  lower  median  and  siibmedlan  veins  of  the  fore  wings  have  a  tblch- 
cned  appearance  In  the  middle  of  their  course  in  the  male,  due  to  the  presence  (44 : 4) 
of  (lark  scales  of  unusnal  size,  which  here  conceal  tiie  androconla  (46 ;  1 1 )  which  lie 
along  the  upper  snrface  of  the  vein,  mingled  with  ordinary  scales;  these  have  been 
described  under  the  genus. 

Egg  (64: 34).  Sixteen  to  eighteen  longitudinal  ribs,  at  broadest,  .0G6  mm.  apart; 
surface  between  them  covered  witli  minute  circular  punctuiatlons,  about  .CMM  mm.  in 
dlaineter,  distributed  pretty  regularly  over  the  surface,  tlieir  centres  about  .OOfi  ram. 
apart;  the  cross  lines  are  liner  compressed  ridges,  nearly  as  high  as  the  ribs,  .07  mm. 
apart;  where  they  traverse  the  ribs  they  become  Indistinct;  on  the  summit  the  rll>s 
and  cross  lines  fonn  a  pretty  uniform  snbquadrangular  pitting,  which  obtains  r.*  far 
as  the  mlcropyle  (67 :  10}  which  is  .  I  mm.  in  diameter ;  the  central  circle  of  this  Is  .0083 
mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  kite-shaped  ciiUs  of  the  first  row  adjoining  It  are  seven  In 
number,  and  those  of  the  outer  row  the  same;  color  when  fresh  laid,  pale  green, 
clianglng  subsequently  to  .shining  purplish  fu.scous.  Height,  .8  mm,;  breadth  at 
bane,  .75  mm. ;  at  summit,  .33  mm. 

Cateipillar.  First  stnge  (72;  10),  Head  (79;  2)  plceons.  with  a  few  long,  [lale 
brown,  tapering  h^rs.  Body  dark  olive  luteons.  the  Incisures  paler,  the  papillae 
darker  and  the  lialrs  pale  brown ;  the  latter  are  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  boily, 
and  delicately  and  distantly  splcullferous.  Length  of  hairs.  .34  mm. ;  length  of  body, 
2  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  3  mm. 

Seriniil  stage.  Head  black.  Body  cinereous,  mottled  and  striped  with  brown;  a 
macular  strlpefollows  the  laterodorsal  rows  of  spines,  and  another  lateral  row  Is  inde- 
pendent; spines  black,  witli  short  black  spiracles.    Lengtii,  3.S  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

TTiird  stage.  Head  black.  Body  mottled  and  striped  with  light  and  dark  cinereous; 
spines  longer  than  before,  black,  dntt  yellow  at  base.  Length,  7.6  mm.  (after 
Edwards). 

FoaHh  »lage.  Head  tight  brown.  Body  with  more  contrasted  colors,  the  dark  por- 
tions finite  black,  the  light  of  a  dirty  white;  a  white  dorsal  stripe,  "through  which 
runs  a  black  line;  at  the  junction  of  the  several  segments  a  transverse  white  stripe, 
on  wlUch  are  short  black  lines ;  each  segment  crossed  longitudinally  by  block  stripes. 
Interrupted  by  the  spines,  with  a  wedge-shaped  mark  between  the  spines ;  these  ore 
long,  shining  black,  with  black  bristles,  and  mostly  arise  from  pale  orange  tubercles." 
Length,  18  mm.  (Edwards). 

Fifth  stage.  Body  with  the  ground  color  buff,  the  markings  nearly  as  before;  a 
broad  bnffband  covers  the  middle  of  dorsum,  enclosing  a  macular  black  line;  the 
spines  and  bases  of  the  splnules  mostly  orange.     Length,  25  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Las'.  Mage  (75;  10).  Head  reddish  ferruglnons  on  npper  half,  black  below,  some- 
what pilose.  Body  velvet  black,  banded  and  striped  with  ochrey -yellow,  changing  to 
dull  orange  or  red,  olive  brown  beneath ;  a  broad  dorsal  band  enclosing  a  sometimes 
obsolete  black  line;  a  series  of  short  laterodorsal  yellow  stripes;  a  darker  a tigmatal 
band;  at  the  incisures  three  narrow,  transverse  stripes  above  the  stigmatal  tjand; 
the  last  segment  yellow.  Laterodorsal  spines  silvery  white  with  block  tips;  the 
other  spines  yellowish,  those  of  the  lower  row  oronge  Ot  base  and  half  way  to  tip ;  of 
the  upperrow  part  are  orange  at  iMse;  all  the  splnules  black.    Legs  black;  prolegs 
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smoky  brown ;  spiracles  black,  witb  wlitt«  ■nnull.  Len^h.  44.5  mm.  (after  Edwards ). 
ChryMdia  (84:4).  "Brown  and  yellow  over  abdomen;  the  meaonotQm  pinkish 
brown ;  the  wiDjc-cases  brown  and  more  decidedly  tinted  plnh ;  each  [latere-] dorsal 
tubercle  shows  a  large,  dark  patch  od  the  anterior  side;  similar  patches  on  the  wbig- 
cases;  the  tubercles  on  mesonotam  black,  and  each  in  joined  by  a  black  band  to  a 
patch  back  of  and  near  the  ba»e ;  abont  the  head  several  Irn^gnlar  dark  or  black  spots ; 
on  tbe  wings  a  brown  patch  at  ba-se,  one  od  middle  of  disk,  and  six  elongated  spots  in 
row  within  the  margin."     Length,  2H  mm.  (Edwards). 

Sistrlbation  (21 : 4 ) .  This  butterfly  belongs  to  the  Allcghanian  fftuna , 
though  its  dietribution  appears  to  be  aomewhat  irregular.  It  inhabits  low- 
laoila  and  ia  much  more  abundant  io  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  its  range 
than  elsewhere,  unless  it  be  on  the  western  prairies.  It  occurs,  however,  as 
tar  south  as  the  elevated  parts  of  Georgia,  "taken  by  ilr.  Eliot  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  mountains"  (Abbot),  whence  also  it  is  reeordeii  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, who  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it  in  West  Virginia.  Otherwise, 
indeed,  it  has  not  been  recorded  on  the  Atlantic  slope  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. West  of  the  Alleghaniee  Kirtland  states  that  he  has  never  met 
with  it  in  northern  Ohio,  although  he  has  obtained  a  few  specimens  from 
Dayton  in  that  state,  and  Dury  says  it  is  "very  rare"  at  Cincinnati. 
Worthington  reports  it  from  northern  and  not  from  southern  Illinois,  and 
Kirtland  and  Hoy  have  found  it  abundant  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  been 
taken  in  various  parts  of  Iowa  (Allen,  Parker,  Osbom,  Austin,  Walton) 
and  it  occurs  also  in  Lawrence  "common"  and  Wallace  County,  Kansas 
(Snow),  Nebraska  (Dodge),  Arkansas  (IMwards)  and  even  Louisiana, 
according  to  Strecker. 

In  New  England  it  is  reported  abundant  in  Connecticut  at  several 
places  and  has  been  taken  in  Massachusetts  about  Boston,  at  Leverett  and 
Montague  (F,  H.  Sprague),  about  Springfield  "quite  common"  (Dtm- 
mock)  and  in  Walpole  (Miss  (ruild)  ;  the  only  places  where  I  have  found 
it  tolerably  abundant  are  in  Berkshire  County,  on  Cape  Cod,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  Oenerally  speaking  it  is  not  a  common 
insect  and  is  seldom  seen  above  the  annual  isotherm  of  45° ;  the  most 
northerly  stations  from  which  it  is  recorded  are  Waterville  (also  the 
easternmost),  Norway  (Fernald),  Hallowell  "not  very  common"  (Miss 
Wadsworth),  Brunswick  "one  may  see  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon's  walk"  (Packard)  and  Portland,  Me.  (Lyman)  ;  Isles  of  Shoals 
"a  few  specimens"  (Thaxter),  Milford  "common"  (Whitney),  Wolfboro 
(Maynard),  Suncook  "not  common"  (Thaxter),  Dublin  (Faxon)  and 
Walpole,  N.  H.  "abundant"  ( Smith)  ;  and  "Willinmstown,  Mass'  (Scud- 
der).  It  is  very  rare  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Lintner)  and  has  not  been 
taken  beyond  the  Kennebec  river  in  Maine. 

HaontS.  It  fre<iuent8  open  breezy  meadows  or  jiastures  in  close  prox- 
imity to  marshy  land  or  ponds.  The  place  where  I  have  found  it  most 
abundant  is  Nantucket,  where  it  occurs  sparingly  near  damp  spots  next  the 
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'ScoDSGt  road,  but  most  nbundaiitly  in  the  Middle  Pasture  anil  espccinliy 
tii  the  west  and  southwest  of  Gibbs  Pond.  In  ft  lialf  acre  patch  of 
golden  rod  just  next  the  eandy  beach  at  the  western  end  I  have  found  them 
always  present  in  their  season,  and  easier  of  capture  than  in  the  adjoining 
pasturing  ground.  They  appear  fondest  of  alighting  on  the  flowers  of 
golden  rod  and  Vcrnonia,  though  (with  the  possible  exception  of  asters) 
they  are  then  the  most  cuninion  flower  there. 

OripoBition  and  food  plants.  I  took  one  female  in  Nantucket  on 
September  11,  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs  on  a  composite  plant,  one  of  the 
Asteroidcac,  Sericocarpus  conyzoides ;  but  all  that  have  been  raised 
have  been  fed  on  violet.  Specimens  enclosed  by  me  on  living  violets  lay 
indeed  a  few  eggs  on  it,  but  these  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  mul- 
titudes,— some  hundreds, — laid  on  the  lace  which  kept  them  near  the  violet ; 
these  eggs  were  in  all  cases  laid  erect  upon  the  outside  of  the  lace,  the 
female  thrusting  its  ovipositor  through  the  mesh  (only  a  millimetre  and 
a  half  in  diameter)  curving  the  tip  around  and  depositing  the  egg,  always 
on  its  base.  The  meshes  were  felt  for  as  with  a  snout  and  many  would  be 
tried  and  pierced  before  a  satisfactory  position  seemed  to  be  found ;  the 
action  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  the  net,  sprinkled  with  eggs  on  the  outside 
while  the  parents  were  within,  had  a  verj-  curious  appearance  ;  this  leads 
me  to  coDcludc  that  in  nature  the  eggs  arc  laid  upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  by  the  parent  seated  on  the  upper  surface.  The  eggs  hatch 
with  us  in  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-three  days ;  some,  however,  which 
were  laid  late  in  the  season  remained  unhatehed,  and  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  them  through  the  winter  in  this  slate  were  placed  in  a  cold  stor- 
age chamber,  but  the  caterpillars  never  emerged  from  them. 

Duration  of  aarly  stages,  etc.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  the  only  one 
that  has  raised  this  insect  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  found  in  West  Virginia 
that  the  duration  of  the  egg  was  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days 
(about  a  week  shorter  than  in  the  north)  and  the  diflerent  stages  of  the 
larva  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  days  each,  not  counting  the  hibernation, 
and  the  chrysalis  state  seventeen  days,  making  in  all,  omitting  the  hiber- 
nation, one  hundred  and  forty-four  days.  The  caterpillars  usually  devour 
the  entire  egg  shell  as  far  as  the  base  as  soon  as  they  emerge  and  then  at 
once  seek  shelter  and  pass  into  the  winter  lethargy.  Mr.  Edwards  found 
that  most  of  his  took  refuge  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  violets  on 
which  he  placed  them,  but  this  was  probably  because  a  more  suitable 
place  was  denied  them. 

Life  history.  The  single  brood  of  this  butterfly  occasionally  appears 
with  us  09  early  as  June  25,  and  then  becomes  tolerably  common  by  the  first 
of  July  and  abundant  after  the  first  week  in  that  month ;  more  commonly 
however  its  first  appearance  is  delayed  until  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
its  subsequent  abundance  is  correspondingly  postponed.     Males  only  can 
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be  found  for  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortniglit,  and  the  female  is  generally 
scarce  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  Freeh  specimens  continue  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  until  ftfter  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  some  observ- 
ers have  supposed  them  to  indicate  a  second  brood  (Sec  Can.  ent.,  xi : 
21!)).  The  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  in  the  several  species  of  Argynnis, 
but  there  is  no  proof  as  yet  of  any  interruption  in  the  advent  of  fresh 
material  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  of  this  species.  The  butterflies 
may  be  found  on  the  wing  until  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  September 
in  the  north,  and  probably  later  in  the  south.  The  eggs  are  not  laid 
until  long  after  the  eclosion  of  the  earliest  females,  not  indeed  until  the 
last  of  August,  commonly  not  unti]  September,  and  I  have  had  them  laid 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month  in  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
speaks  of  securing  some  t)ic  last  of  September  in  the  south.  The  larvae 
batch,  and  go  at  once  into  winter  quarters,  the  remainder  of  the  historj- 
being  carried  out  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Habits  of  the  bntterfly.  It  is  found  in  meadows  and  open,  breezy 
places,  sucking  the  juices  of  golden  rod,  thistle  and  common  red  clover. 
It  has  a  bold  and  rather  majestic  flight,  Railing  more  frequently  than  the 
other  large  Argynnidi :  but  it  does  not  move  with  great  rapidity  even  when 
frightened,  nor  is  it  often  seen  at  any  great  height,  generally  flying  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  rather  wary  of  approach  and  will  generally 
fly  oif  in  a  somewhat  labored  fashion  against  the  wind,  but  if  pursued  will 
keep  just  out  of  reach ,  or  may  suddenly  dart  to  one  side  and  then,  expand- 
ing its  wings  to  the  full,  be  borne  along  hurriedly  by  the  wind  far  to  the 
rear  of  the  pursuer.  The  flight  of  the  female  is  much  less  vigorous  and 
sustained  than  tbnt  of  the  male.  The  latter  generally  flies  a  little  faster 
than  one  can  walk  hurriedly,  the  ample  wings  are  flapped  with  great 
vigor  but  do  not  seem  adapted  to  swift  fliglit.  Mr,  H.  Skinner,  speaking 
of  the  females,  says  "their  flight  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  generally  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  then  they  do  not  alight  on  a 
flower  or  bush  or  flutter  about  like  the  male,  but  suddenly  drop  like  lead 
in  the  long  grass.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  spot 
where  they  alight  as  they  drop  so  suddenly,  but  on  approach  near  it  they 
are  otTlike  a  shot  again"  (Can.  ent.,  xiv  :  20). 

The  male  has  a  slight  musky  odor. 

When  resting  in  the  sun,  the  wings  are  fully  expanded  or  droop  slightly, 
the  fore  wings  throvm  forward  so  far  as  to  show  the  upper  extra-mesial 
spot  of  the  hind  wings ;  the  binder  edges  of  the  latter  rest  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  front  of  the  body  is  so  raised  that  the  plane  of  the  wings 
is  at  an  angle  of  fully  30°  with  the  surface  of  rest.  The  antennae  are 
straight,  raised  at  a  slight  angle  above  the  plane  of  the  wings,  and  divari- 
cate about  125°.  When  walking,  the  antennae,  still  straight,  are  brought 
on  a  line  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  divaricate  only  80°. 
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Wlica  renting  for  the  night  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  wings  are  brought 
back  to  back,  the  front  concealed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  hind  pair ;  the 
anal  angle  rests  upon  the  ground,  entirely  concealing  the  abdomen,  but 
the  trunk  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  rest  at  an  angle  of  50°,  and  the 
antennae  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  rest,  and  divaricate 
at  an  angle  of  about  140°.  Resting  for  the  night  on  a  vertical  surface, 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  have  the  same  bend  as  before,  but  the  trunk  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  of  rest,  so  that  the  wings  project  to  an 
unusual  degree,  the  costa  of  the  fore  wing  falling  from  the  horizontal  only 
about  30°.  The  antennae  hold  the  same  position  relative  to  the  body  as 
before. 

Iq  some  experiments  with  this  butterfly.  Dr.  Packard  found  that  excision 
of  the  antennae  affected  its  action  but  little. 


On  putting  sweetened  water  on  the  ends  of  tbe  stainpH  of  the  anteniiae,  In  &  mlnnte 
tt  parti;  but  not  wholly  unrolled  its  roaxlllse.  On  moUtenlng  tbe  ends  of  the  labial 
palpi  no  effect  ivas  produced;  on  moistening  the  base  and  ends  of  the  maxillae  the?  at 
once  QoroUed  and  felt  about  for  tbe  sweet  object  witb  their  tips,  and  on  patting  a 
drop  ot  sweetened  water  on  the  window-frame  In  front  of  it,  It  eagerly  lapped  It  witb 
the  maxillae,  and  on  losing  the  place  of  the  drop  It  felt  around  until  Itfonnd  It  and 
then  again  lapped  It.     (Am.  nat.,  xl:  421.) 

Desidmrata.  The  history  of  the  larva  in  its  natural  haunts  is  the  most 
important  lack  in  our  knowledge  of  this  species.  I  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  larva  in  the  6eld  by  the  use  of  traps.  When  that  is  fairly  known  it 
will  explain,  no  doubt,  the  reason  for  the  long  period  during  which  fresh 
butterflies  are  leaving  the  chrysalis.  la  there  any  lethargy  in  the  cater- 
pillars to  produce  this  effect?  We  also  need  to  know  whether  the  eggs 
are  laid  only  by  long-flown  butterflies  or  whether  all,  old  or  new,  lay 
them  at  the  late  season.  Are  the  eggs  ever  laid  so  late  as  not  to  hatch 
in  the  autumn?  If  so,  do  they  hatch  at  all?  And  if  they  do,  is  the 
young  larva  fully  developed  in  the  egg  before  the  winter?  The  natural 
food  plant  is  still  unknown.  The  distribution  of  the  species  needs,  no 
doubt,  much  revision  before  it  may  be  considered  fairly  established. 
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ArgjrDiitsFBbr.  Ill  mag.,  vl:283  (1807). 


Stay  tbv  Kofl-iiiunnuritig  waters,  gentle  Bill : 
Uuab,  wlilgpering  Winds ;  ye  rustling  Leaves  be  still ; 
Begt,  li I ver  Butterflies,  Totir  quivering  wings; 
Aligbt,  ye  Eleetles,  (roui  your  alrv  rings ; 
Te  painted  Motlui,  your  gold-evcd  plumage  furl. 
Bow  your  wide  boniB,  yoursptral  trunks  ui 


Glitter. ye  Olow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds; 
Descend,  ye  Splden.  on  your  lengthened  threadi; 
Slide  bere,  ye  homed  Snails,  with  vamish'd  shells ; 


Ye  Bee-nymphB.  listen  In  your  n 

Darwin.— rA«  Botanic  Garden. 

Inwgo  (53:  3).  Head  pretty  large,  furniabed  wltb  abundant,  longer  and  shorter 
hairs,  lougest  around  the  anteDoac.  Front  pretty  full,  in  the  middle  belov  consider- 
ably protuberant,  above  broadly  and  slightly  depressed.  In  the  middle  sligbtly  and 
rather  broadly  hollowed  longitudinally ;  tbe  middle  of  the  upper  border  thrust  back- 
ward considerably  between  tbe  antennae,  tbe  sides  of  tbe  projection  cnrving  around 
the  antcnn&l  bases ;  bron<ler  than  high,  but  not  so  broad  as  tbe  eyes.  Vertex  rather 
large,  ratber  tnmld  but  scarcely  elevated  above  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  more  tban 
twice  as  broad  as  long,  tbe  hinder  border  broadly  rounded,  scarcely  appressed,  tbe 
front  border  abruptly  descending,  projecting  angularly  in  the  middle,  tbe  skies  of  the 
angulation  scarcely  rounded.  Eyes  pretty  large,  full,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted 
slightly  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  summit  in  pits,  the  walls  of  which  are 
higher  behind  tban  In  front,  connected  by  a  rather  broad,  deep,  transverse  furrow 
separated  by  a  space  equal  to  more  than  the  diameter  of  tbe  summit  of  tbe  second 
antenna!  Joint;  considerably  longer  tban  tbe  abdomen,  composed  of  from  forty-one  to 
forty-nine  joints,  of  which  from  eleven  to  thirteen  form  the  greatly  depressed  clnb, 
of  which  tbe  first  four  and  the  last  five  bear  the  Increase  and  diminution  of  size,  tbe 
central  joints  being  about  equal ;  the  club  Is  ovate,  five  or  six  times  as  broad  as  tbe 
stalk,  a,  little  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  extremity  well  rounded,  sometimes 
slightly  taperi[ig,  tbe  last  joint  wltb  a  minutely  produced,  conical  tip ;  furnished  In  the 
middle  beneath  with  a  distinct  median  and  a  pair  of  Indistinct,  submedlan  carlnae, 
tbe  former  extending  down  the  stalk.  Palpi  pretty  long,  nearly  or  qnlte  twice  as  long 
as  the  eyes,  not  stout,  cnrving  slightly  forward,  the  apical  joint  about  one-seventh  tbe 
length  of  the  penultimate;  clothed  beneath,  excepting  tbe  apical  joint,  with  long, 
equal,  curving  hairs,  all  in  a  vertical  plane;  above,  in  the  middle  of  the  apical 
half  of  tbe  second  joint,  with  a  long,  vertical  tnft  of  h^rs  which  embrace  the  eyes 
and  then  diminish  in  length  to  the  apex,  changing  their  direction  at  tbe  same  time 
forwards. 

Frothoracic  lobes  pretty  large,  appressed  considerably,  but  somewhat  tumid,  larger 
Interiorly  tban  exteriorly,  well  rounded  at  either  end.  tbe  summit  well  rounded  In 
either  direction,  about  live  times  as  broad  as  long  and  twice  as  high  as  long.  Patagla 
long  and  slender,  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  long  as  broad,  tbe  base  rather  broad, 
squarish,  tbe  posterior  lobe  at  llrst  continuing  In  the  line  of  the  outer  margin  and 
narrowing  rapidly,  afterward  of  nearly  uniform  width  and  bent  considerably  down- 
ward  In  continuation  of  the  inner  margin,  the  tip  bluntly  rounded. 

Fore  wings  (39 ;  6]  more  that  two-tbirds  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border 
pretty  strongly  and  quite  regularly  bowed,  tlie  apical  angle  well  rounded ;  outer  margin, 
excepting  the  well  rounded  angles,  straight  or  scarcely  convex :  Inner  margin  straight 
or  scarcely  slnnous,  at  about  100°  with  the  outer  border.  First  superior  subcostal 
nervule  arising  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell;  tbe  second 
half  way  or  somewhat  more  tban  half  way  from  that  to  the  apex  of  the  cell,  or  shortly 
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before  the  apux  of  Its  upper  bonier;  the  third  at  about  two-thirds  the  ihKtancc  from 
the  apex  of  the  cell  to  tlic  origin  of  the  fourth ;  the  latter  at  about  midway  betweeo 
the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  border  i  second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising 
nearly  lialf  way  down  the  cell;  the  latter  considerably  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
wing,  and  somewhat  less  than  tliree  times  as  long  as  broad.  Median  nervurc  connected 
witli  the  vein  closing  the  cell  by  its  last  branch,  scarcely  more  thanone-thlnl  as  far  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  last  iiervule,  as  tliat  Is  from  the  base  of  the  first. 

llln<l  wings  with  the  costal  border  prominently  and  roundly  shouldered  next  the 
base,  the  basal  at  about  right  angles  with  the  distal  portion,  beyond  scarcely  convei. 
the  apical  angle  very  broadly  rounded;  outer  border  faintly  crenulated,  well  and  pretty 
regularly  rounded,  slightly  fullest  in  the  median  area,  la  the  $  scarcely  angulalcd  at 
the  upper  median  uervule;  Inner  margin  rather  abruptly  and  considerably  expanded 
next  the  base,  beyond  straight  nearly  to  tlie  Internal  nervure,  tlien  receiilng  a  little, 
and  slightly  and  roundly  emarginate  between  the  internal  and  submedlan  nervule,  the 
outer  angle  rounded  off.  Precostal  nervure  curved  pretty  strongly  outward.  First 
subcostal  nervule  arising  either  at  considerably  less  than  one-half  (J  61;  I),  or  at 
more  than  two-thirds  ($  61:  2).  the  distance  from  the  divarication  of  the  costal  and 
subcostal  nervurea  to  the  base  of  the  second  subcostal  nervule;  cell  closed. 

Androconla  ribbon-shaped,  but  broadest  at  tiie  base  and  tapering  slightly  on  basal 
half,  rarely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  longer  than  broad,  the  basal  third  or 
more  blaclc,  lieyond  pellucid,  terminating  In  a  lancet-shaped  fringed  tip. 

Fore  legs,  small,  cylindrical,  furnished  on  the  outer  side  with  a  row  of  pretty  long  hairs 
diverging  laterally,  less  frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  other  sex;  tibiae  either  two- 
llfths  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae  ( ^ )  or  a  little  more  than  that  ( $ ) ;  tarsi  a  little 
more  than  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  tibiae,  consisting  either  of  a  single  Joint 
tapering  at  the  tip  and  sometimes  armed  with  an  apical  spur  (J),  orofQve  Joints  visible 
without  denndatlon,  of  which  the  first  is  nearly  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  whole 
tarsus,  while  the  remainder  decrease  regularly  in  size,  the  fourth  being  half  as  large 
as  the  second ;  excepting  the  terminal  joint  they  are  all  provided  beneath  with  a  pair 
of  stout  and  short  though  not  Inconspicuous  spars,  the  field  between  them  naked; 
besides  there  Is  on  eltlier  side  beneath,  and  especially  Just  beyond  each  spur,  a  row 
of  long  and  slender  brlslle-llke  splues  on  each  Joint,  those  of  tlie  flrst  Joint 
recumbent  ($).  Middle  tibiae  a  little  shorter  tlian  the  hind  pair,  the  sides 
of  the  outer  three-<iuarters  of  the  under  surface  furnished  with  a  row  of  not  very  fre- 
quent, pretty  long  and  slender,  somewhat  spreading  spines,  the  apical  ones  of  which 
are  developed  into  very  long  and  slender  tapering  spurs;  besides,  the  sides  and  upper 
surfaceare  covered  rather  abundantly  with  similar  shorter,  not  very  prominent  spines. 
Tarsi  supplied  beneath  with  four  rows  of  short  and  slender  freqnent  spines,  the  two 
inner  rows  closely  approximate  and,  on  the  basal  Joint,  their  spines  alternate;  the 
apical  ones  of  each  Joint  are  stouter  than  the  others ;  above,  the  tarsi  are  covered  with 
multitudinous  similar  spines,  indefinitely  arranged  In  vague  rows.  Claws  pretty  long 
and  moderately  stout,  strongly  and  nniformly  cnrved,  tapering  and  delicately  pointed. 
Paronychia  double,  the  anterior  lobe  lialf  as  long  as  the  claws,  regularly  tapering  to  a 
fine  point,  and  slightly  curved  In  the  direction  of  the  claws ;  the  posterior  lobe  minute. 
short,  triangular,  straight,  Pnlvlllus  small,  transverse,  subquadate,  more  tlian  twice 
as  broad  as  long. 

Abdominal  appendages  differing  from  titose  of  Speyerla  only  In  that  the  clasps  are 
proportionally  broader,  bear  a  small  lobe  near  the  base  of  the  upper  border,  and  that 
the  upper  process  Is  less  producetl  at  the  tip. 

Egg.  Very  short,  sugar-loaf  shape<l.  scarcely  taller  tliau  broad,  largest  Just  above 
the  base,  the  sides  well  rounded,  tapering  upward  to  a  much  narrower,  feebly  rounded 
summit,  the  centre  of  which  is  depressed;  base  a  little  convex,  the  point  of  attach- 
ment small;  furnished  with  a  moderate  number  of  sharply  defined,  nearly  straight 
anil  equal,  longitudinal  ribs,  running  from  the  attachment  of  the  base  to  the  mlcropyle. 
some  of  them  uniting  with  tliclr  neighbors  an  In  the  preceding  genus ;  surface  between 
the  ribs  broken  up  by  distinct  raised  cross  lines,  only  not  so  prominent  as  the  ribs  and 
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placed  nearer  losctlier  Ihsn  they,  and  around  the  mlcropyle  fonning  a  rim.  Mlcropyle 
roHettp  made  np  of  minute  roundish  cells  Bcpsrated  b;  (Untliict.  but  coarse,  low  and 
rounder)  ridges. 

CaMrpUlar  at  birth.  Head  smooth,  l)roa(1est  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  half,  well 
rounded  below,  with  a  few  scattered,  pretty  long  hairs  arising  from  minute  warts. 
Body  plump  and  cylindrical,  tapering  only  at  tlie  extremity ;  each  segment  behind  the 
first  thoracic  furnished  with  several  series  of  papillae  giving  rise  to  very  long,  very 
slender,  scarcely  tapering,  slightly  curving,  ver}'  distantly  and  exceHsiveiy  mlnnteij 
epicullferous  hairs,  terminating,  excepting  on  some  of  those  of  the  terminal  Hcgmeot, 
in  a  minnte.  short,  cup-shaped  club,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  baseof  the 
hair,  and  i"  a  little  narrower  than  long;  the  series  are  disponed  a.-t  follows:  a  sub- 
lateral,  each  papilla  hearing  two  hairs,  the  hinder  one  a  little  nearer  the  middle  line 
tliau  the  other  and  longer,  a  supraiaterai  pouterioriy  placed,  an  tnfralateral  centrally 
placed  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  cluster  of  four.  Legs  long  and  slender,  the  last  Joint 
conical,  the  claw  small,  strongly  bent,  tapering,  ivith  a  small  )>ssalheel:  prolegs  unusu- 
ally long  and  slender  and  approximated  so  that  there  is  an  unusual  space  between  tlieir 
outer  Hide  and  tlie  spiracles.  Iloohlets  Ave  in  nunilier,  strongly  curved,  in  Juxtaposi- 
tion, arranged  In  a  semicircle,  the  outer  end  uppermost. 

Matara  oateiplUu'.  Mead  pretty  small,  well  rounded,  but  anteriorly  appreased,  sub- 
qnadratc.  Iiroadeat  in  the  middle,  the  hcmispiieres  separated  above  by  a  deep  sulcatlon, 
the  sides  rather  broadly  rounded,  rather  deeper  below  tlian  above;  triangle  not  very 
mncli  higber  than  broad,  extending  more  tlian  half  way  up  ttic  head,  covered  ivlth 
spanely  scattered,  very  minute, biuntwarts,glvlngriscto  hairs  of  variable  lengths. one 
to  each,  of  widcb  those  aiiove  and  outwardly  arc  usually  the  longest.  Antennae  with  the 
second  joint  not  half  so  long  as  broa<l,  third  more  than  half  as  broad  as  second,  and 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  fourth  invisible  in  dried  larvae.  Ocelli  n!i  In  num- 
ber, Ave  in  a  curve  bent  at  right  angles  witb  the  angle  well  rounded,  the  ttiree  middle 
ones  separated  by  less  than  their  own  widtii,  the  outer  ones  by  a  little  greater  distance 
from  their  neighbors ;  the  sixth  is  behind  the  others,  at  equal  distances  from  the  upper 
and  central  one  of  tlie  row,  and  at  a  scarcely  greater  distance  from  the  lowest;  they 
are  all  of  nearly  equal  size  and  prominence,  but  the  lowest  is  a  little  the  most  promi- 
nent. Labrum  small,  rather  broad,  well  rounded,  pretty  deeply  and  roundly  excised  in 
the  middle  of  the  front ;  mandibles  very  small ;  maxillary  palpi  with  the  second  Joint 
aboDt  as  long  as  broad,  small,  rounded ;  third  somewhat  slenderer,  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  cylindrical. 

Body  greatly  elongated,  cylindrical,  tapering  considerably  forward  on  all  the 
thoracic  segments,  armed  with  very  long,  conspicuous,  erect  spines,  scarcely  broaden- 
ing at  the  extreme  htme;  the  spines  arc  usually  very  slender,  straight,  erect,  delicately 
tapering,  terminating  iu  a  tine  pointeti  needle,  often  much  shorter  tlian  those  which 
ornament  the  sides  of  the  spine,  where  they  are  needle-tike  and  moderately  long, 
directed  upward  at  an  angle  of  at>out  4S°  with  the  main  spine,  simple  and  seated  on 
small,  wart-like  spinules;  they  are  Irregularly  disposed,  but  are  considerably  more 
numerous  on  the  basal  than  on  the  apical  half  of  the  spine,  and  are  sometimes  also 
scattered  along  the  body  In  front  of  the  spines,  especially  of  those  on  the  sides : 
otherwise  the  body  is  absolutely  naked,  excepting  for  a  sparse  microscopic  pile.  The 
spines  vary  in  length  in  different  species,  but  most  of  them  are  seldom  or  never  less 
than  half  as  long  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  body ;  they  are  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows,  one  to  a  segment  in  each  row,  as  follows :  a  iaterodorsal  series  placed  centrally 
on  the  thoracic  and  flmt  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  that  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment sometimes  equal  to,  sometimes  of  much  greater  length  than  the  others ;  a  latero- 
stlgmatal  series  placed  centrally  on  the  flrst  to  eighth  and  tenth  abdominal  segments; 
a  suprastlgmatal  series  placed  next  the  suture  between  the  thoracic  segments;  an  infra- 
stlgmatal  series  placed  centrally  on  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  xcgmcnts.  and  repre- 
sented also  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  by  small,  spinous  warts  placed  a 
little  lower  down;  and  a  ventro-stlgmatal  series  of  small,  spinous  warts,  placed  cen- 
trally on  all  the  segments ;  spiracles  small,  obovate.  about  half  as  high  again  as  long. 
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Legs  very  nearly  equal,  not  very  long,  aleDdef,  tapering,  the  claws  very  alcDder.  curvlog 
gently ;  prolega  of  moderate  length,  not  very  stout,  tapeiing,  tlie  bookleta  pretty  large 
and  prominent. 

CbryaaliB.  Viewed  from  above,  the  head  Is  ati  broad  as  the  sixth  abdominal  seg- 
ment, roundly  tapering  a  little  to  allgtatly  produced  lateral  angles,  which  arc  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  head ;  behind  tlie  head  the  l>ody  broadens  suddenly 
to  the  extreme  ba.He  of  the  front  wlng-casea,  which  bear  a  short,  conical  tubercle;  the 
base  of  the  binder  edge  of  the  same  Is  also  very  full ;  beyond  the  third  abdominal  seg- 
ment the  body  tapers  pretty  regularly  to  a  blunt  point.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  from  Just  before  the  tip  of  the  head  nearly  to  tbe  extremity  of 
the  wluga  is  nearly  straight;  tbe  front  of  the  head  Is  broadly  rounded  and  the  pro- 
thorax  Is  continued  In  the  same  curve,  but  tbe  meHOthorai  ts  Independently  and  pretty 
strongly  arched,  more  strougty  sloped  behind  than  In  front,  and  above  flattened 
slightly ;  the  nietathorax  and  flrst  abdominal  segment  are  constricted  so  as  to  make  ■ 
very  deep  rounded  hollowing,  from  the  summit  of  the  mesothorax  to  the  second 
abtlomlnal  segment;  the  wing-cases  fall  off  rapidly  toward  their  edges,  especially 
near  the  ventral  line,  where  the  curve  Is  about  parallel  to  that  of  tbe  front  of  the 
mesothorax;  the  abdomen  tapers  but  slightly  before  the  sixth  segment,  and  then 
rather  rapidly  to  a  blunt  cremaster ;  the  last  three  segments  seem  to  be  Immovable,  and 
to  curve  OTcr  strongly  so  as  to  bring  the  tip  of  the  cremaster  on  a  Une  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body ;  the  ventral  surface  of  the  preanal  button  Is 
broadly  flattened  to  an  oval  or  horse-shoe  shaped  shleld.wltb  slightly  raised  edges;  tbe 
cremaster  Is  rather  stout,  tapering  rapidly,  constricted  at  tbe  base  above,  and  strongly 
compressed,  so  as  to  be  perpendicularly  quadrate  at  the  tip;  the  flfth  to  seventh  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  have  a  small  medlodorsol  tubercle  on  the  anterior  edge; 
besides  this  thern  is  a  laterodorsal  series  of  conical,  stout  tubercles  on  all  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  segments,  and  Inconspicuous  suprastlgmatal  ones  on  the  second  to 
fourth  abdominal  segments,  and  similar  inf rastlgmatal  ones  on  some  of  tbe  segments ; 
spiracles  transversely  regularly  obovate;  posterior  edges  of  the  movable  abdominal 
segments  with  a  broad,  even,  but  very  tinely  striated  border. 

DiBtribntion-  This  genus,  very  rich  in  species,  is  peculiar  tu  that  por- 
tion of  the  north  temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres  which  lies  between 
the  35th  and  60th  degrees  of  latitude,  excluding  in  America  the  penin- 
sula  of  Labrador.  It  seems  to  be  more  abundantly  represented  in  Amer- 
ica  than  in  Europe,  especially  iu  the  western  half  of  the  continent, 
whence  numerous  forms  have  been  described  by  Messrs.  Kdwards,  Behr 
and  others  and  superbly  illustrated  by  the  first  in  his  work  on  American 
butterflies.  From  Atltintic  North  America  three  species  have  been 
described,  all  of  them  occuring  abundantly  in  New  England  ;  one  is  found 
principally  in  the  southern  portions,  one  everywhere  except  in  the  White 
Mountain  region,  while  the  third  is  peculiar  to  that  district  and  the  colder, 
northern  or  more  elevated  parts  of  New  England. 

CharacterlBtiCB-  The  butterflies  for  the  most  part  are  moderately 
large,  tiilvous  colored  above,  and  marked  transversely  with  black,  thus; 
four  bare  traverse  the  cell  of  the  fore  wing,  a  rather  narrow,  zigzag, 
broken  band  crosses  the  middle  of  the  wing,  a  series  of  roundish  spots  the 
middle  of  its  outer  half,  and  there  is  a  submarginal  series  of  sagittate 
spots  upon  a  dusky  border ;  beneath,  the  design  on  the  fore  wings  is  a 
vague  repetition  of  the  markings  above,  while  the  hind  wings  are  reddish 
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brown  or  greenish  with  a  broader  or  narrower  Bubniarginal  yellowish  band, 
borJered  by  a  aubmarginal  and  an  extra-mesial  scries  of  large  silvcrj-  or 
hulT  spots ;  there  are  also  intra-inesial  and  prebasal  series  of  similar 
spots,  the  latter  usually  smaller  than  the  former. 

Life  history-  These  butterflies  are  all  single  brooded,  first  ajipenring  in 
New  England  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  eontinuing  to  emerge  from 
the  ehrysalis  uninterruptedly  throughout  July  and  a  part  of  August,  and 
not  laying  their  eggs  until  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September ; 
the  eggs  thus  lie  for  a  long  period  wholly  undeveloped  in  the  ovaries  of 
the  female  or  at  least  of  those  wliieh  first  emerge.  So  far  as  I  c^n  dis- 
cover, the  period  of  all  European  or  Ameriean  species  is  the  same",  with  the 
single  exception  of  A.  calippe,  of  our  Pacific  coast,  which  according  to 
Mr.  Wright  flies  only  in  spring  for  six  weeks  (Mwards,  Butt.  N.  Am. 
iii).  But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  of  our  New  England  species, 
and  probably  also  in  A.  EdwardsiJ,  to  judge  by  Mr.  Mead's  observations 
in  Colorado,  there  is  an  interrupted  series  of  emergences  from  the  chry- 
salis, giving  the  appearance  of  two  broods.       To  quote  Mr,  Edwards  : — 

"There  are  one  or  two  pofatri  In  the  life  lilsCory  of  the  larger  Argynnides  tliat  are 
not  yet  clear.  With  as  [W.  Va.].  cybele  S  is  on  Ibe  wing  from  the  25th  of  Maj  to 
the  lOth  of  Jane,  as  I  have  noticed  for  several  nucces^lvc  fears.  Probably  aphrodite 
nearly  as  soon,  and  [Seinnopsycbe]  disna  llrst  appears  about  the  20th  of  June. 
Shortly  after  the  1st  of  June  the  ?  of  cybele  is  to  be  seen  and  both  sexes  abound  in 
the  clover  fields.  By  the  end  of  June  cybele  has  become  scarce,  and  the  IndividualH 
to  be  seen  have  lost  their  freshnes.s  and  are  broken  and  worn.  It  Is  certain  that  these 
early  appearing  females  have  not  matured  eggs  and  laid  them,  because  at  no  time 
from  June  to  August  will  anything  but  rudlineutary  eggs  be  found  by  dhsecting,  and 
the  eggs  do  not  become  distinguishable  to  the  eye  until  August.  They  then  mature 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  attain  full  size.  I  am  contldettt  that  no  e^s  are  laid  till 
August.  But  about  the  flrst  of  that  month  and  all  along  to  near  the  end  of  it  there 
appear  In  great  numbers  both  fresh  mates  and  females,  as  If  just  from  chrysalis, 
nlth  no  abranlon  of  the  hairs  on  thorax  between  the  wings,  whicli  spot  is  the  first  to 
show  wear.  I  doubt  if  an  Argynnis  could  fly  two  days  without  thus  giving  evidence  of 
it.  There  are  flying  at  the  same  time  many  worn  Individuals,  especially  females. 
These  last  are  the  flrst  to  deposit  their  eggs,  but  shortly  after,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
frosts,  the  others  also  are  iu  condition  to  do  the  same.  I  see  no  [other]  explanation  of 
the  appearance  of  these  freshly  emerged  butterflies  than  that  they  have  formed  part  of 
the  brood  of  caterpillars  hatched  the  previous  fall,  some  of  which  brood  yielded  the 
hntterfties  that  came  out  In  May  and  June,  and  the  remiUnder  contlnucil  In  the  larval 
or  chrysalis  state  nntll  August,  and  upon  these  last  the  perpetuation  of  the  species 
largely  depends,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  June  flight  must  have  been  destroyed  long 
before  AugiHt.  If  I  am  right,  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  August  cyl)ele  must  con- 
sume eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve."  (Can.  cnt.,  vl;  124-5.) 

\o  such  interru]tted  series  of  emergences  has  been  detected  in  the 
history  of  our  three  species  in  Xew  England ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  this 
is  a  first  step  toward  true  digoneutism,  it  might  well  be  looked  for  in 
southern  Xew  England,  and  should  especially  be  sought  for  in  A.  cybele. 
How  this  is  brought  about  or  what  is  the  cause  of  the  long  continued 
'Buckler, however,  T^rOTiinegnsot  A.,  pnphlaiu  England,  laid  sh  early  as  July  30. 
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uninterrupted  emergence  of  fresh  material  from  tlie  ohr^'ttalis  in  the  north 
is  unknown  and  needs  careful  investigation  ;  but  in  view  of  the  phenomena 
witneased  in  the  neighboring  groups  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a  certain  degree  of  lethargy  on  the  imrt  of  the  catoq»illar, 
which  would  only  need  to  be  [»eriodic  and  fixed  in  the  south,  casual  and 
irregular  in  the  north,  to  produce  exactly  the  phenomena  which  we  sec. 
Experiment  and  observation  can  alone  settle  the  question. 

To  return  to  the  common  history  :  The  eggs — laid  upon  all  parts  of  the 
larval  food  plant — hatch  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  caterpillars  hil>er- 
nat«  before  eating  more  than  their  egg-shells,  and  they  rarely  devour  the 
whole  of  these.  Accoixling  to  C-  G.  Barrett,  the  European  si>ecie8  "pass 
the  winter  as  email  social  larvae  under  a  silken  tent  on  the  ground"  (Ent. 
monthl.  mag.,  xix  :  6)  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  observed  on  this 
siilc  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they  have  been  raised  in  greater  numbers. 
Prittwitz  says  that  the  eggs  of  A.  paphia  continue  through  the  winter, 
but  it  was  not  so  in  England  with  some  of  this  species  raised  by  Mr. 
Ituckler;  it  did  occur,  however,  with  A.  adippe,  although  it  is  probable, 
from  his  account,  that  the  larvae  were  fully  developed  in  the  egg  in  the 
autumn,  and  merely  hibernated  within  instead  of  without  the  egg.  The 
caterpillars  feed  singly,  and  are  commonly  found  upon  Violaceao  but  have 
also  been  taken — at  least  in  Europe— on  Itubus,  Crataegus,  Hibes  and 
Urtica,  besides  several  Cruciferae,  such  as  Cheiranthus,  Hespcris,  Arabis  and 
Dentaria  ;  as  well  as  on  Onobrychis,  Plantago  and  Borrago.  They  grow 
very  slowly,  usually  feeding  only  by  night  and  hiding  beneath  the  leaves 
or  in  crevices  in  the  ground  by  day.  The  chrysalids  may  be  foimd  on  the 
under  surface  of  logs  and  rails  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  continue 
between  two  and  three  weeks.  The  butterflies  may  be  found  in  the  ojwn 
parts  of  woods,  in  6clds  and  hilly  pasture  land,  or  skirting  the  mountain 
base  ;  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers,  particularly  of  clover,  thistle, 
golden  rod  and  milk  weed  ;  their  flight  is  rapid,  strong,  prolonged,  fre- 
quently high ;  they  sometimes  sail  for  short  distances  with  expanded  im- 
movable wings,  often  then  descending  slightly  in  broad  circles. 

CharaeterlBties  oftho  early  stagos.  The  eggs  are  short,  sugar-loaf 
shaped,  furnished  with  distinct,  rather  coarse  and.rathcr  frequent  longitu- 
dinal ribs  and  finer  transverse  raised  lines. 

The  body  of  the  young  larvae  is  covered  with  little  conical  warts, 
ranged  on  either  side  in  five  rows,  four  above  and  one  below  the  spiracles, 
each  giving  rise  to  a  single,  very  long,  delicately  spiculiferous,  clubbed 
bristle. 

The  mature  larvae  are  provided  with  six  rows  of  long,  tapering  spines, 
beset  with  numerous  stifl' hairs,  equidistant  as  seen  in  section  and  radiating 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  sometimes  one  pair  on  the  first  thoracic  segment 
is  of  a  different  length  from  the  rest ;  they  are  of  a  dark  and  rather  dull 
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color,  often  with  longitudinal  darker  or  paler  dorsal  and  lateral  baode. 
Their  movements  arc  exceptionally  rapid,  like  those  of  the  swift-travelling 
ArclianB. 

The  rhrysalide  are  massive,  more  or  Icsa  angulato,  constricted  acro^  the 
hack,  the  ocellar  tubercles  only  moderately  prominent,  the  thorax  keeled 
and  arched,  the  wing  ea«es  ample  and  protuberant,  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments furnished  on  the  back  with  lalerodoreal  rows  of  tubercles  ;  they  are 
generally  brown,  often  furnished  with  golden  or  silvery  spots,  especially 
on  the  tubercles. 


EXCURSUS  XVII.— LETHARGY  IN  CATERPILLARS. 

TbentprplllnronthelMf 
Kewata  to  Ihee  thj  mulLvr's  grief. 
Kin  not  tbe  moth  nor  buttertfi-. 
For  tbe  laHt  judgment  lirsnelb  nigb. 

fi\.AKB.— Auguries  of  Innocence. 


OxE  of  the  most  inexplicable  phenomena  in  the  life-history  of  butterflies 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  only  period  of  activity  in  the  preparatory  stages, 
a  period  when  all  the  energies  seem  to  be  concentrated  on  eating  and 
growing,  there  should  occasionally  intervene  a  lethargic  period  when  all 
activities  are  suspended,  the  creature  partakes  of  no  nourishment,  moves 
at  most  only  by  it«  own  length  to  wcure  a  position  more  to  its  liking,  aa  a 
drowsy  sleeper  tuma  in  bed,  and  that  this  period  should  last  for  weeks  or 
even  months. 

There  are  lethargic  periods  in  the  life  of  every  caterpillar,  when  it  has 
gorged  itself  to  the  full  and  rests  quietly  to  digest  its  meal ;  but  these  last 
at  most  but  an  hour  or  two.  For  those  that  feed  exclusively  by  day,  or 
by  night,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  also  that  slightly  longer  diiimal 
period  when  they  enjoy  a  period  of  quiet  ahflretl  with  a  great  body  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  including  ourselves.  There  is  further  that  much  longer 
period  of  inactivity  which  comes  to  those  that  must  pass  the  winter  in  the 
caterpillar  stage,  a  period  we  call  hibernation,  and  which  is  immediately 
related  to  low  temperature  and  absence  of  food. 

The  period  of  inactivity  termed  lethargy  is  directly  connected  with 
this  last,  although  neither  of  the  provocative  causes  are  present.  It  is 
a  period  of  greater  or  less  duration,  lasting  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
months,  generally  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks,  often  in  the  very  heat 
of  midsiunnier,  when  the  food-plant  of  the  caterpillar  is  superabundant  and 
low  temperatures  are  at  farthest  remove.  In  some  instances  it  extends 
from  midsummer  to  winter  and  so  may  be  called  premature  hibernation. 
In  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  cases  it  afTects  only  a  portion  of  any  given  brood 
of  caterpillars,  the  remainder  of  the  brood  continuing  on  in  the  regular 
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course.  Even  the  portion  which  is  concerned  in  it  may  be  unequally 
afTectod,  some  arousing  from  the  torpor  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  and  pro- 
ceeding regularly  thereafter  with  their  transformations  ;  others  continuing 
torjjid  to  and  through  the  winter.  This  shows  its  direct  relation  to  hiber- 
nation. The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  chrysalis  state,  where  some- 
times early  in  the  season  a  portion  of  a  brood  will  disclose  the  butterfly, 
wh'lc  another  portion  will  retain  the  inmates  until  the  succeeding  spring. 
But  its  occurrence  in  the  active  larval  stage  is  far  more  unexpected. 

This  lethargy  in  cateqiiilars  was  first  observed  by  a  French  naturalist 
named  Vandouer  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  but  his  statements  lay  a  long 
while  nearly  unnoticed.  According  to  this  observer  (a  fiill  account  of 
whose  observations  is  given  elsewhere),  one  of  the  European  species  of 
Brcnthis  upon  which  he  experimented  flies  in  May  and  again  in  July  and 
August.  The  caterpillars  from  the  second  summer  brood  are  half  grown 
when  winter  comes,  hibernate  in  this  stage  and  in  time  produce  the  spring 
brood  ;  the  caterpillars  of  the  spring  brood,  when  they  have  reached  the 
hibernating  age,  late  in  June,  act  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  sonic 
of  them  do  not  arouse  imtil  the  succeeding  spring,  when,  with  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  summer  brood,  they  produce  a  new  spring  brood  ;  but  other 
caterpillars  of  the  spring  brood,  which  became  lethargic,  awaken  from 
their  torpidity  after  a  time,  resume  eating,  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  emerge  as  butterflies  in  July  and  August. 

This  same  feature  occurs  in  some  of  our  own  species  of  Brenthis  as  I 
have  several  times  observed.  It  is  also  found  in  someuf  the  Melitaeidi,  and 
I  suspect  also  in  the  genus  Argynnis  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  some 
places  two  apparent  broods  of  the  butterfly,  months  apart,  but  only  one 
period  of  egg-laying.  Since  in  these  cases  the  winter  is  passed  in  the 
larval  condition,  the  caterpillar  just  from  the  egg,  it  would  appear  proba- 
ble that  lethargy  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
among  the  growing  caterpillars,  or  else,  what  seems  less  likely,  the  period 
passed  in  chrysalis  is  very  unequal. 

It  is  possible  that  to  this  list  should  be  added  those  Theclidi  and  Cluy- 
sophanidi  which  ostensibly  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  state.  If,  as  is 
probable,  these  eggs  mature  during  the  hot  season  in  which  they  are  laid, 
and  not  in  the  succeeding,  cooler,  early  spring  when  the  caterpUIar 
escapes,  then  the  only  difference  between  these  cateqiillars  and  those  of 
the  Argynnidi  is  that  one  passes  the  winter  within,  the  other  without  the 
egg-shell;  and  their  refusal  to  escape  in  the  warm  weather  points  to  pre- 
mature hibernation,  beginning  in  a  kind  of  lethargy, 

The  cause  of  this  strange  feature  in  butterfly  life  must  be  attributed,  like 
all  other  points  in  their  history,  to  the  struggle  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
species.  Should  disaster  befall  the  advance  guard  who  have  not  halted  by 
the  way,  the  sluggards  can  take  up  the  work  ;  tlie  chances  of  sur\'iva]  are. 
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not  doubled  perhaps,  but  greatly  increased,  future  seizes  upon  some 
phenomenon  in  the  life  of  each  species  and  turns  it  to  its  advantage ;  thus 
in  the  European  Brenthis,  it  seizes  on  the  caterpillar's  habit  of  hibernation 
when  half  grown,  and  forces  the  spring  brood  of  caterpillars  at  that  point 
in  their  growth  to  premature  hibernation,  in  which  some  continue  through- 
out the  hot  weather  and  until  the  following  spring.  Do  not  all  these 
strange  phenomena,  invariably  looking  toward  the  surer  survival  of  the 
species,  point  to  something  superior  to  the  mere  forces  of  evolution,  con- 
trolling and  directing  them  ?  Surely,  if  hibernation  be  the  pure  result  of 
physical  causation — and  nothing  seems  simpler  than  that — where  are  the 
physical  causes  that  first  produced  premature  hibernation  in  midsummer? 
If  it  be  said  that  this  is  subsequently  induced  through  inheritance  by  the 
habit  of  the  alternating  brood,  we  may  ask :  Why  does  not  this  occur  in 
Basilarchia,  which  winters  in  the  same  stage,  and  in  whose  caterpillars  of 
the  spring  brood  no  such  premature  hibernation  or  sign  of  lethargy  occurs  ? 
No,  the  deeper  we  look  into  these  phenomena,  the  surer  seem  to  be  the 
signs  that  the  forces  provoking  the  changes  and  characteristics  observed, 
are  doing  their  work  in  no  blind  fashion,  but  rather  under  the  impulse  of 
some  controlling  and  thought&l  power. 


Table  of  ^eoiu  0/  Argj/nnii,  hated  o»  (Ae  egg. 
Bu^loae  pits  In  Intonptoea  iep>T»ted  from  one  tuoUier  by  mboat  half  their  own  width.    Egg 

eqoklly  high  mnd  broad;  vertical  ribi  more  than  Bfteen  In  namber ^hrodlt«. 

Riigula«e  pItB  in  lutenpaces  aepanted  by  macti  more  Uibd  their  owd  width. 

EggdUtinctly  higher  thau broad;  more  than  Srtecn  vertical  ribi ojbels. 

Egg  of  similar  height  and  breadth;  less  than  fifteen  vertical  ribs tftlsntla. 

Table  of  tpeeleB,  baeecl  on  Ote  ealetjiiUar  at  birth. 
Hairs  not  nearl;  so  long  »«  widtb  of  body. 

Their  apiculea  inconspicuous , eybale. 

Their  spicules  fully  aa  long  as  half  the  wklUlOf  balr »phrodlt«. 

Hairs  fulljas  long  as  width  of  body Mlsatla. 

Table  of  tpeeUi,  bated  on  the  mature  eaterpUlaT. 
Sploales  not  more  than  one-tfalrd  as  loi^  as  the  spines,  the  latter  orange  luteoua  at  base.. cytMle. 

Splnules  nearly  balf  as  long  as  spines,  the  tatter  pale  livid  at  base atlantls. 

(Aphrodite  nnknown  to  me,  but  aald  to  be  slenderer  than  cybele.) 
Table  of  specie*,  based  on  the  chrj/aaltt. 

Basal  segments  of  abdomen  particolored aphrodlt«. 

Basal  s<^menl8  of  abdomen  similarly  colored  in  front  and  behind. 

Angle  made  by  dorMl  and  ventral  surfaces  of  front  fourth  of  body  about  60° cybele. 

Angle  as  above,  about  fiO° atlantls. 

(For  beet  distinctions  between  aphrodite  and  cybele,  see  under  aphrodite.} 
Table  of  species,  based  on  the  imaffo. 
The  buff  Bubmai^inal  belt  separating  the  two  outer  rows  of  silver  spots  on  under  surface  of 
hind  wlngg  broad. 
Larger:  on  upper  surface  a  blacklslt  border  only  on  anterior  half  of  fore  wings. ..cybele. 
Smaller;  upper  surface  of  all  the  winfcs  with  an  unbroken  or  nearly  unbroken  blackish 

border,  except  on  lower  halt  of  hind  winga atlSDtls. 

Tfaebaffsubmargiualbeltof  bind  wings,  beneath,  narrow aphrodite. 
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ARGTNinS  C7BELB.— Th«  great  spangled  frltUIary. 

[The  great  BpBU);leiI  fiitlltarf  (Goshc):  yclloTv  bandei]  silver  wing  (Maynanl).) 

Papitio  cybele    Ttbr.,   Sf8t.  entom.,  MO  Rep.  iiu.   III.,  vli:   ISO    (1ST8);    Batt.  eMt 

(1TT5) ;— Herbst,  N'aturHfaL  Ids.  schmett,.  Is :  U.  8.,  105-156  (1886) ;  —  Hiddl.,  Hep.  Ilw.  111., 

176-177,  pi.  2»,  Bgi.  1-2  (1796).  x :  81  (1881) ;  —Fern.,  Butt  Me.,  W  (1884)  ;— 

AcidaUa     eybete     (pnra)     HUbn.,   Verz.  Mayn.,Butt.N.  E.,  3S-31,  pi.  S,  dgs.  26,  2tO 

schmett.,  31  (1816).  (1886). 

Argynnig  cyhele  God.,  Encfcl.  initb.,  is;  ArgynnU(Argyroni>nte)cybeU  Stetih.,  C«t. 

2B2,  SG3-261  (1S19) ;— Boled.-LeC,  L«p.  AiD«r.  Brit.  Lep.  2B8  (18M). 

sept.,  lai-l&S,  pi.  M.  dgB.  3-4  (1S33) ;  — Doubl.,  PapUio  aap!ini$  Cnm.,  Psp.  exot.,  1 :  80, 

Tr«n».  Linn.  loe.  Lond.,  xlx,  pi.  42,  Bg.  7  pi.  87,  Hgs.  E.  F.  {1779). 

(1S46);  — Morr.,  Syn.  Lep.  N.  Amer.,  4M3  Argynnisaphrodtte3umpbT.-WtiA<K.,Srit- 

(18«3);  — Edw.,  Butt.  N.  Amer.,  i,  Arg.  it,  butt.,  3d  ed.,  46,  pi.  IS,  dgs.  44  (1896). 

flgs.  1-4(1868);  II,  Arg.  vtt  (1876);  Can.  etit.,  Fig.  by  Qlover,  111.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  35,  fig. 

vl:   121-186   (1874);    sli:    141-148   (1980);-  8«;  pl.K,  flg.Sf,  11,  ined. 

Saniul.,  Can.  ent.,  iv :  121-128  (1872) ;— French,  (Not  Papillo  (phr«dlte  Fabr.) 

Comme  un  evcntall  de  sole, 

II  d«p1ote 
Son  manieau  nemfi  d'argent ; 
£t  sa  robe  bigarrte 

Eatdorte 
D'UD  or  verditre  et  cbangeant. 

De  Skrval.— Lei  PaplUoin. 

Imago  (4 : 7).  Head  covered  with  fulvous  haJrs,  in  front  paler ;  In  front  of  the  base 
of  the  antennae  and  behind  the  lower  three-quarters  of  the  eyes,  pale  yellowish.  Palpi 
with  the  whole  of  the  basal  Joint,  and  the  whole  exterior  lower  snrfRce  pale  buff,  with 
long,  stiff,  black  tialn ;  beneath  almllar.  but  tinged  strongly  with  f ulvons ;  npper  exte- 
rior surface,  especially  on  the  apical  half,  stll!  more  strongly  fnlvous ;  above  jellow- 
tsh,  with  Intermingled  long  black  scales,  and  longer  fulvons  hairs;  extreme  tip  black 
or  fnlvous ;  Interior  surface  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  black  hairs.  Tongue  dull  ful- 
vous at  base,  blackish  fuscous  beyond,  the  tip  luteo-fuscous.  Antennae  Inteo-fulvona 
beneath,  the  baital  ten  or  twelve  Joints  heavily  marked  with  white,  dusky  brown 
above,  the  bases  of  the  Joints,  especially  toward  the  tip,  more  or  less  marked  with 
white;  club  blackish,  the  basal  Joint  marked  a  little  with  white  above,  the  tip  dark 
reddish,  and  the  terminal  four  or  Ave  Joints  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  same,  espec- 
ially above.  Pt^>lllae  (61 :  82)  occurring  only  at  tlie  tip  of  the  tongne,  apple-seed 
shaped,  apprcssed  (seen  edgewise  in  the  figure)  two  to  three  times  longer  than  broad, 
shorter  than  half  the  widthof  the  tongue,  with  room  for  three  in  the  Interspace  between 
every  pair,  the  apical  fllaroent  not  a  fourth  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  papilla,  a  litUe 
oblique. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  fulvous  hairs,  tinged  strongly  with  ollvaceons.  excepting 
on  the  prothortLx  and  the  ontside  and  front  of  the  patagla.  Beneath  covered  with 
pale  brownish  yellow  hairs,  some  of  them,  and  especially  the  exterior  ones  (most  ex- 
posed to  view),  tinged  with  fulvous.  Fore  legs  similarly  marked,  the  front  of  the 
tibiae  brighter;  other  legs  yellowish  brown,  the  under  surface  of  the  femora  covered 
with  silvery  brown  scales. dotted  with  black,  and  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  besprinkled  slightly 
with  whitish  scales.  Spines  dark  reddish  brown,  with  dusky  insertions;  spurs  yellow- 
ish brown  at  base,  reddish  brown  beyond;  claws  reddish  brown;  paronychia  yellowish 
brown. 

Wings,  above  either  orange  fulvous  (J),  or  luteo- fulvous,  the  hind  wings  very 
slightly  paler  ( ? ).  Inner  margin  of  fore  teing  scarcely  sinuous,  being  very  slightly 
prominent  In  the  middle  of  the  bswal  half  and  beyond  it  very  slightly  and  broadly 
emarglnate.    Second  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  either  one-half  (  $  )  or  fully 
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two-tbirds  (^}  tbedistaace  from  theorlgln  of  theflrst  Derrule  to  the  apex  of  tbe  cell ; 
the  tblrd  at  scarcely  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  orl- 
glD  of  the  fourth  oervule ;  the  latter  mldwa;  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the 
outer  border.  Veiaa  of  the  fore  wing  black ;  basal  half  of  costal  margin  and  of  the 
celt,  »nd  from  here  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  border  very  heavily 
begHme^  with  black  scales ;  in  the  cell,  crossing  It  on  cither  side  of  the  middle  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  their  own  width  are  two  Irregularly  ninnoug 
blach  bars;  and  midway  between  the  outer  and  the  tip  of  the  cell  a  nirallar  one;  the 
outer  limit  of  the  cell  is  marked  within  b;  a  narrow  border  of  black  and  without  by  a 
sickle-shaped,  black  bar,  enclosing  below  next  the  cell  a  semicircular  or  anbtrUngiUar 
fulvous  spot;  beyondlsanlrregular,  mesial,  rather  narrow,  black  band,  extending  from 
close  to  the  costal  border  at  abont  threc-Bf ths  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  sni>- 
mediao  nervure  a  little  before  the  middle  of  Its  oater  half;  it  first  stretches  in  a 
nearly  str^ght  line.  Its  Inner  border  always.  Its  outer  border  generally,  zigzag,  to  the 
upper  median  nervule,  which  it  strikes  In  the  middle;  here  It  turns  Inward  agidn, 
croBsing  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the  upper  median  Interspace  as  a  greatly 
curved  bar.  Its  npper  limb  stretching  far  out  to  join  the  upper  portion  of  the  stripe ; 
the  lower  median  Interspace  Is  crossed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  middle  of  its  basal 
half  (sometimes  of  the  basal  two-thirds),  while  In  the  raedlo-snbmedlan  interspace 
it  is  nearly  straight,  or  if  cnrved  or  bent  it  is  generally  in  the  opposite  direction, 
crossing  it  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Interspace  directly  beneath  the  bar  of  the  upper 
median  Interspace.  Beyond  the  mesial  stripe,  next  thecostal  border,  Is  a  short,  trans- 
verse stripe  parallel  to  the  Initial  portion  of  the  mesial  stripe,  at  abont  a  third  the 
distance  between  this  and  the  tip,  and  crossing  all  the  subcostal  Interspaces  ex- 
cepting the  lower  half  or  the  whole  of  the  lowermost ;  between  this  and  the  apei  of 
the  cell,  the  lower  two  subcostal  nervules  are  heavily  edged  with  black,  and  the 
median  nervules  are  generally  r&ther  heavily  bordered  with  black  in  both  sexes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mesial  band.  In  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  a 
transverse  series  of  six  round,  black  spots,  In  the  two  lower  subcostal  and  the  succeeding 
Interspaces ;  the  fonrth  and  fifth  are  largest,  abont  half  the  width  of  an  Interspace, 
and  the  sixth  nsaally  smallest.  The  onter  margin  of  the  wing  is  narrowly  edged  with 
black,  and  at  a  distance  of  one-tblrd  the  width  of  an  Interspace  (or  rather  more  than 
that  above)  Is  a  similar  black  line  expanding  Into  small  roundish  powdery  spots  on 
the  nervules  and  connected  there  with  the  border;  the  space  between  these  two  lines 
Is  almost  or  quite  obscured  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  in  the  female  by  blackish ; 
following  this  Inner  line  is  a  series  of  roundish  fulvous  spots,  their  outer  limit  the 
tine  mentioned  and  its  nervular  swellings,  their  Inner  the  outer  cnrved  border  of 
lunnlar  black  spots,  the  arras  of  which  are  seated  npon  or  Just  fall  of  touching  the 
nervular  swellings  of  the  inner  marginal  line,  and  the  produced  inner  border  of  which 
reach  half  way  to  the  row  of  round  black  spots ;  iu  the  subcostal  interspaces  above 
the  round  spots,  these  Innular  markings  become  rather  short,  longitudinal  dashes; 
fringe  dull  yellowish  white,  ratiier  narrowly  and  gradually  Interrupted  with  blackish 
at  the  nervule  tips.  Outer  margin  of  the  hind  leingi  not  so  fully  rounded  as  In  A. 
aphrodite,  with  abroken,  bent, mesial  stripe  of  black  lunules  and  bars,  rather  narrower 
than  that  of  the  fore  wings;  it  starts  from  about  t  lie  centre  of  thecosto-subcostallnter- 
space,  and  has  Orst  a  general  direction  toward  the  middle  of  the  upper  median  Interspace 
on  the  outer  border,  but  when  It  has  reached  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-medlan  Inter- 
space, It  turns  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle  toward  the  Inner  margin  and  termi- 
nates at  the  submedian  nervure  at  about  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
wing;  the  upper  half  of  this  stripe  Is  usually  composed  of  strongly  curved  lunules 
opening  outward;  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace  Is  crossed  hy  a  straight  bar;  while 
the  median  Interspaces  are  traversed  by  Innnles,  but  not  so  curved,  nor  generally  so 
large  as  those  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces ;  the  base  of  the  wing,  within  this  mesial 
stripe,  is  begrimed  quite  heavily  with  black  scales  and  obscured  by  long  fnlvous  hairs, 
sometimes  partially  concealing  the  stripe  Itself  but  sometimes  not  extending  quite  so  far; 
the  apex  of  the  cell  Is  crossed  by  a  broad  black  bar  (sometimes  obscured)  having  a  faint, 
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trauftverBe  line  of  [ulvoas  scales ;  somettmeB  also  the  cell  la  crossed  Dear  the  «pes  by 
a  narrower  block  bar,  connected  Tritb  tbe  aplol  bar  along  tbe  subcostal  nervare  and 
enclosing  a  lighter  round  spot  between  Itself  and  theaplcal  barj  tbe  bases  of  the  npper 
subcostal  and  of  the  costo-subcostal  Interspaces  are  so  beavUj  begrimed  with  black 
scales  as  far  as  tbe  mesial  stripe  as  to  appear  almost  wholly  blackish.  In  the  middle 
of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  a  series  of  round  bhick  spots,  subparallel  to  the  outer 
border,  the  exact  homologue  of  those  on  the  fore  wings,  bnt  much  smaller,  and 
between  these  and  the  lunules  of  the  mesial  row  (exactly  limited  b;  both)  are  usoally 
seen  clear  longitudinally  oval  spots,  the  reverse  of  tbe  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery 
spots  on  the  under  surface.  The  outer  border  Is  narrowly  edged  with  black  and  Is 
followed  by  another  Hue  distant  from  it  by  a  little  lees  than  half  the  width  of  ao 
Interspace  and  connected  with  it  by  the  black  veins,  which  are  sometimes  rather 
broadly  grlmj  and  especially  at  their  nnlon  with  the  inner  band;  tbe  spaces  enclosed 
between  these  marginal  lines  are  of  a  slightly  darker  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  wlog; 
the  Inner  line  Is  followed  by  slender  well-curved  lunnlea,  tbe  arms  of  which  fall  of 
attaining  It,  enclosing  between  themselves  and  the  line  open  roundish  spots,  which 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  female,  are  slightly  paler  than  tbe  prevailing  color. 
Fringe  as  on  fore  wings. 

Beneath.  Fore  lofn^sbufTcolored,  tinged,  excepting  near  the  apex,  with  dull  ortuige; 
the  black  markings  of  the  basal  balf  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  beueath;  the 
row  of  round  spots  In  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  also  repeated,  but 
In  the  sut>costal  Interspaces  tbe  spots  are  duli  clnuamoueous  and  each  preceded  b;asll- 
very  spot;  tbe  subaplcal  patch  parallel  to  tbe  initial  portion  of  the  mesial  stripe,  as 
well  as  tbe  subcostal  veins  between  this  and  the  cell,  are  also  cinnamon  Instead  of 
black ;  the  outer  border  is  margined  with  tbe  same  color,  heavily  above,  scarcely  at 
all  below,  to  the  width  of  half  an  Interspace,  excepting  at  tbe  rery  apex,  where  it  ig 
mustard  colored,  a  tint  which  Is  found  also  along  the  whole  of  the  costal  border; 
this  Is  followed  by  a  row  of  sagittate  spots,  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  surface, 
blacklsb  in  the  median  Interspaces,  changing  to  clnnarooncous  above,  enclosing  little 
spots  between  them  and  tbe  border,  which,  below,  are  of  tbe  preTalliug  tint  of  the 
wing,  but  above  are  more  or  loss  silvery  and  decrease  considerably  in  size;  fringe 
pale  buff,  interrupted  pretty  broadly  at  the  nervale  tips  with  blackish  fuscous. 
Basal  half  of  the  hind  wtngt  as  far  as  tbe  middle  or  even  the  outer  limit  of  the  extra- 
mesial  row  of  silvery  spots  (to  be  mentioned)  clnnamoneous.  besprinkled  on  the  basal 
third,  especially  next  tbe  veins,  with  pale  buff  scales,  even  forming,  at  the  divarication 
of  the  subcostal  nervure,  a  not  very  distinct  patch,  and  edging  the  costal  nervure  as  a 
similar  streak;  Iridescent  silvery  spots  occur  In  considerable  onmbers:  tbe  extreme 
baae  of  the  costal  border  has  an  oval  patch  and  a  few  silvery  scales  are  also  scattered 
along  the  costal  and  inner  margins  for  short  distances ;  a  small  spot  Is  seen  both  at 
tbe  Junction  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  and  of  tbe  subcostal  and  median  nervures;  a 
small,  longitudinally  oval,  black-edged  spot  is  found  a  little  removed  from  the  Junction 
of  the  median  and  submedian  nervures  and  two  black-edged  round  spots  in  the  cell, 
the  upper  the  larger,  lying  uext  the  flrst  divarication  of  the  snbcostal  nervare,  the 
tower  sometimes  reduced  almost  to  a  dot,  next  the  drst  divarication  of  the  median 
nervure;  then  follows  a  premesial  curving  row  of  Qve  very  unequal  silvery  spots, 
rounded  Internally  and  edged  on  that  side  with  black;  the  flrst  spot  Is  rudely  semicir- 
cular, occurs  In  tbe  costo-subcostal  Interspace,  above  the  second  divarication  of  the 
snbcostal  nervure  and  crosses  the  whole  Interspace;  the  second  in  the  upper  subcostal 
Interspace  is  almost  (sometimes  quite)  obsolete, — a  minute  spot,  just  below  the  outer 
border  of  the  first;  the  third  and  largest,  subtriangular  or  ronndlah,  occurs  Just  within 
the  extremity  of  the  cell,  crosses  the  whole  of  It  and  throws  beyond  It  a  little 
powdery  detachment  of  silvery  scales ;  the  fourth  Is  a  diagonally  transverse  streak, 
crossing  the  medlo-submcdlan  interspace,  a  little  way  beyond  the  first  divarication  of 
the  median  nervure;  and  the  fifth,  smaller  etltl,  is  a  longitudinal  streak,  beside  the 
fourth  and  In  the  succeeding  Interspace.  There  Is  an  extra-mesial  bandof  seven  spots, 
entirely  edged  with  black  but  roost  distinctly  on  the  Inner  aide,  mdely,  broadly  and 
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longitudloally  oval,  excepting  tbe  sixth,  irblcb  is  ronndlsh  and  the  seventh,  which  Is 
iirc^tarl;  transverse;  the  middle  one  is  smallest  and  the  seventh,  which  is  double,  Is 
scarcely  larger;  the  rest  are  nearly  equal,  occnpying  about  three-quarters  tbe  width  of 
their  interspaces;  the  inner  edges  of  the  first  four  spots  mn  in  nearly  a  straight  Hoc 
from  the  middle  of  the  costal  bonier  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  median  interspace  at 
the  outer  border;  the  centres  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sisth  follow  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  two  points  a  little  waj  above  the  tips  of  the  internal  and  npper  sub- 
costal uervures ;  the  Interior  border  of  the  seventh  Is  on  a  line  with  the  exterior  of  the 
sixth.  The  outer  margin  Is  bordered  much  as  in  the  fore  wings  and  Is  followed  by  a 
series  of  seven  large,  sobtriangular.  silvery  spots,  each  as  broad  as  an  Interspace,  and 
situated  in  tbe  same  Interspace  as  those  of  tbe  extra-mesial  ruw.  bordered  with  cinna- 
moneous ;  tbe  whole  space  between  this  series  and  the  extra-mesial  forms  a  broad  buff 
belt — a  characteristic  mark  of  the  species,  traversed  by  clnnamoneous  veins  and  upon 
which  the  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery  spots  Infringe ;  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Abdomen  above  and  on  the  npper  portion  of  the  sides  black,  covered  profusely 
with  orange  f  ulvou.s  scales  and  on  tbe  basal  bslf  with  fulvous  hairs ;  below  uniform 
dull  buff.  Appendages  of  male  (33 ;  44) ;  upper  organ ;  hook  deeper  Just  before  the  tip 
than  elsewhere,  the  tip  pretty  strongly  and  delicately  uncinate,  solely  by  the  excision 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  hook ;  clasps  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  nearly 
eqnal  throughoot.  upper  border  with  a  slight  ronnded  elevation  near  the  base,  a 
latter,  ronnded,  incurved  one  above  the  lower  base  of  the  upper  process,  and  the  upper 
apical  one  small,  similar  to  the  extremity  of  the  clasp,  but  directed  forward  and  a 
little  upward,  and  covered  with  bristly  hairs;  upperprocess  equal,  excepting  at  the 
tip,  which  Is  slightly  expanded,  obliquely  docked,  or  a  little  excised,  tbe  upper  hinder 
angle  produced  so  as  to  make  the  whole  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  to 
reach  as  far  as  the  hinder  border  of  tbe  clasp,  the  posterior  edge  minutely  and 
reversely  denticulate. 


MeasuremenU  in  millimetres. 

FBU1LE8. 

Length  of  tongue,  1*  mm. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. ;  Average- 

Lanseit. 

88.6 
1S.S 
12. 

37. 
IWl 
12.76 
4J1 

40. 
n.76 
13.6 
4.75 

sejt 

18.76 
13. 

a. 

39. 
17.6 
13. 
B. 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi 

fore  tlblne  and  tarsi 

14.S 
fi.6 

Descrilied  from  IS  a.27  !. 

Specimens  from  the  south  are  much  larger  and  duskier  than  tbe  New  England  speci- 
mens described  above.  I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Rdwards  a  number  of  West 
Vl^nlan  specimens  whose  fore  wings  measure  4C  mm.  Mr.  F.  H.  Spragne  bas 
shown  me  some  very  small  specimens,  captured  at  Mt.  Tom,  Mass.,  which  he  says  are 
of  the  size  usually  taken  there. 

AbeiTBtioiu.  A.  c.  BA\L  (A.  egbeU  abb.  a,  baal,  Strecker,  Cat.  amer.  macrolep., 
111).  Mr.  Strecker  thus  describes  a  sufl^sed  male  in  bis  collection  :  "  Upper  surface 
primaries,  submarglnal  lunules  confluent  with  the  row  of  round  black  spots  interior 
to  them.  Secondaries,  submarglnal  line  wanting,  aubmarglnal  lunules  connected  and 
snSbsed,  forming  an  Irregular  jagged  line;  the  row  of  spots  interior  to  this  almost 
obsolete,  other  marks  sadtased.  Under  surface  primaries,  all  black  marks  increased 
and  more  or  less  confluent.  Secondaries,  over  one-third  of  wing  (basal  part)  silver, 
rest  reddish  brown,  paler  towards  exterior  margin;  an  Irregular,  ratber  broad,  sub- 
marginal  band  formed  of  confluent  silver  Innules  and  spots." 

AccMBOry  sexual  peotiUaritiea.  The  males  dllTer  from  the  females  in  the  neuni- 
tlon  of  tbe  front  wing,  as  noted  above,  and  in  having  on  the  upper  surface  of  tbe 
same  wings  a  narrow  series  of  diagonally  disposed  grayish  brown  scales  on  the 
middle  two-thirds  of  the  snbmcdian  and  lower  median  nervules,  and  on  tbe  basal 
three-lirths  of  the  upper  two  median  nervules.  These  conceal  the  androconia  (46:  12), 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  A.  atUutIs,  except  In  being  proportionally  longer  and 
perhaps  aplcally  slenderer,  and  are  considerably  slenderer  than  those  of  A.  aphrodite; 
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they  measure  nboat  -IS  mm.  In  length.  The  bind  wings  have  on  the  loner  edge  of  the 
baaal  two-Hfths  of  the  costo-subcostal  interapace,  on  the  upper  surface,  ■  row  of  nearlj 
decumbeut.  outward  directed,  long,  equal,  delicate,  pale  brown  hain. 

Egg  (64 ;  39).  Sixteen  to  elgliteen  longitudinal  ribs,  distinct  and  rather  prominent, 
.18  mm.  apart  at  the  hrowlest;  transverse  raised  lines  distinct  and  not  verj  delicate, 
.05  mm.  apart;  surface  venDlculate,  the  mgulose  depressions  minute,  IrreKularlj  dis- 
tributed, occupying  far  less  space  than  the  smooth  surface;  open  apace  at  summit,  .14 
mm.  In  dtametcrj  iiilcropyle  rosette  (67 :  12)  .1  mm.  In  diameter,  broken  up  Into  mlnnte, 
irregular,  roundish  cells,  varylDg  from  .017  to  .021  mm.  In  diameter.  Color,  bonej 
yellow.    Height,  .9  mm. ;  breadth  at  liase,  .7  mm. ;  at  summit,  .24  mm. 

CateiplllRT.  Pirgt  stage-  Head  (79 : 4)  Hhining  piceoas,  with  a  few  long,  pal« 
balrs.  Body  pale  pi umbeo 'Olivaceous,  the  warts  blackish  fuscous  and  the  hairs  pale 
brown ;  the  spicules  on  the  hairs  can  only  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  half-Inch  objective, 
and  are  distant  from  each  other  on  the  same  side  of  a  hair  by  a  space  equal  to  two  or 
three  times  the  width  of  the  hair.  Length  of  body,  2.6  mm.  i  breadth  of  body.  .46 
mm. ;  length  of  hairs,  .27  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .43  mm. 

Secondstage-  Head  shining  black-brown,  subcordate,  the  vertices  rounded,  the 
front  flattened  and  covered  with  many  long  black  lialrs.  Body  stontesl  in  middle, 
dnll  green  mottled  with  brown,  the  latter  tailing  the  form  of  Interrupted  longitudinal 
stripes :  spines  black,  the  tubercles  black,  excepting  those  of  the  Inf  rastigmatal  series, 
which  are  dull  yellow.  Legs  black;  prolegs  greenish  brown.  Length,  3.3  mm.  (after 
Edwards). 

Third  Biage.  Head  plceous,  at  the  front  of  the  apex  of  each  hemisphere  a  little 
conical  black  process;  minute  setlgerous  processes  or  tubercles  scattered  over  the 
front.  Body  chocolate  brown,  the  basal  third  of  the  Inf  rastigmatal  spines  pale  yel- 
low, above  yellow;  the  other  spines  black,  excepting  that  their  bases,  especially  the 
outer  side,  are  indistinctly  yellow,  the  setae  black.    Length,  6  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Fourth  atage.  Head  plceous,  yellow  posteriorly.  Body  dark  velvety  brown;  spines 
black,  the  basal  third  of  the  Inf  rastigmatal  series  reddish  yellow  or  honey  yellow,  the 
base  of  the  laterostlgmatal  and  laterodorsal  series  distinctly  yellow  on  tbe  anterior 
segments,  the  yellow  gradually  fading  posteriorly  in  the  laterostlgmatal  series,  the 
hinder  spines  of  tlie  lateroilorsal  aeries  wholly  black;  the  color  of  tbe  spines  is  sub- 
ject to  some  variation.    Length,  10  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Fifth  stage  (79:5).  Head  as  before.  Body  velvety  black;  laterodorsal  spines 
bright  yellow  in  front,  except  on  the  two  thoracic,  and  sixth  to  ninth  abdominal  seg- 
ments, where  they  are  black;  laterostlgmatal  spines  bright  yellow  In  front,  dnUer 
behind;  Inf  rastigmatal  spines  wholly  bright  yolk-yellow;  two  gray  laterodorsal  dots 
on  either  side  of  the  last  thoracic  and  llrst  to  eighth  abdominal  segments ;  the  color 
of  the  spines  still  varies  somewhat.    Length,  13  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

LastHage  (7S:  4).  Head  (79  ;G)  dull  black,  the  upper  half  of  the  hinder  portion, 
behind  the  upper  hornH,  castaneous ;  mouth  parts  black,  but  basal  Joints  of  antennae 
and  palpi  pale;  edge  of  labrum  testaceous.  Body  dnll  black,  the  more  exposed  por- 
tions somewhat  velvety;  spines  shining  blackish  castaneous.  the  base  of  all  the 
thoracic  spines  and  the  basal  third  of  those  in  the  two  lower  rows  dull  orange  luteons ; 
spiracles  concolorons.  Legs  and  prolegs  shining  black,  the  last  Jolutof  prolegs  dark 
fusco-luteons ;  the  pale  mammiform  vescicte  on  pronotum  is  very  large,  and  shows  a 
transverse  sill  on  inflation.  Length,  US  mm. ;  breadth,  5.6  mm.  From  a  specimen 
received  from  Mr.  W.  II,  Edwards. 

Chrysalis  (64 : 1-3).  Brown,  stained  and  corrugated  with  black,  the  whole  surface 
glistening;  sometimes  glossy  dark  brown,  with  a  flne,  indistinct  mottling  of  reddish 
brown  over  the  anterior  half.  Including  tlie  wing-cases;  sometimes  dark  brown,  mot- 
tled with  drab  especially  on  the  wing  cases,  or  with  lighter  brown,  lightest  next  edge 
of  wing-cases ;  sometimes  wliolly  dead-leaf  brown,  a  little  obscure  on  the  wing-cases. 
A  dark  line  across  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  bordered  on  either  side  with 
yeliowlnh  browu.  Tubercles  black  excepting  the  posterior  sides  of  the  laterodorsal 
series  111  front  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  which  are  yellow.     Spiracles  oral. 
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black.  Leogth,  2S  mm.;  greateat  breadth,  10  mm.;  breadth  of  abdomen,  9  mm. 
(From  the  descriptions  of  Saunders  and  Edwarda  and  a  chrysalis  sicin  received  from 
Mr.  Edwards.) 

Compailsona.  For  the  points  of  dllTerence  between  tlilfl  species  and  A.  aphrodite 
see  the  next  species. 

Dlstribntlon  (21 :  5) .  This  species  belongs  strictly  to  the  Allcghanian 
fauna,  rarely  surpassing  its  limits  in  the  east,  but  occurring  more  abundantly 
in  its  southern  than  in  its  northern  half;  so,  too,  it  is  apparently  more  com- 
mon in  the  east  than  the  west,  although  it  extends  as  far  as  Wisconsin 
(Chamberlia,  Hoy),  Town  (Auetin,  Osbom),  Osage  Co.,  Missouri 
(Stolley)  and  even  to  Kansas  "common"  (Snow),  Nebraska  and  Dacotah 
(Eklwards)  and,  if  rightly  determined.  Fort  Edmonton,  northern  Alberta 
(Geddes)  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  me  that  it  has  also  been  taken  at  Afiry 
Creek  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  on  the  Red  Deer  River  near  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  neither  far  from  Edmonton.  The  most  southerly  locali- 
ties from  which  it  has  been  reported  are  Kanawha  County  "abundant" 
(Edwards),  Elk  River,  W.  Va.  "plenty"  (Edwards)  and  Draper's  Valley, 
Va.  (H.  E.  Scudder).  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  fauna,  but  (if  the  species  has  always  been  accurately  determined)  it 
has  occasionally  been  taken  as  far  as  Quebec  (Bowles),  Montreal  com- 
mon (Caulfield),  Ottawa  common  (Billings,  Fletcher),  Victoria  County 
(Mead)  and  London,  Ont.  (Saunders),  in  southern  Michigan  "not  com- 
mon" (Harrington)  and  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior  (Bethune). 
It  has  not  been  recorded  from  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  but  a 
single  specimen  was  brought  from  Cape  Breton  by    Mr.  R.  Thaxter. 

In  New  England,  where  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  A.  aphrodite,  the  two 
have  been  frequently  confounded,  but  cybele  is  found  probably  throughout 
the  whole  area,  excepting  the  White  Mountain  region  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
the  region  nortli  of  it ;  in  the  northern  half  of  New  England  it  is  uncom- 
mon, but  in  its  evtreme  south  exceedingly  abundant.  The  most  nor- 
thern (and,  for  the  Maine  localities,  the  most  eastern)  places  whence  it 
has  been  received  are  Portland  (Lyman),  Brunswick  (Packard),  Hallo- 
well  "very  common"  (Miss  Wadsworth),  Bangor  (Davis),  Waterville 
(Hamlin),  and  Norway,  Me.  (Smith)  ;  Isles  of  Shoals  "not  common' 
(Thaxter),  Suncook  "common"  (Thaxter),  Milford  "very  abundant'' 
(Whitney),  Walpole  (Smith)  and  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  common  (Scudder)  ; 
Miss  Soule  found  it  abundant  in  Stow,  Vermont,  and  Gosse  appears  to 
have  taken  specimens  at  Compton,  Canada. 

Haunts.  The  butterfly  is  found  in  open  fields,  sucking  the  juices  of 
flowers  ;  it  is  very  fond  of  thistle,  milk  weed  (Asclcpias)  and  iron  weed 
(Vemonia),  the  latter  of  which  it  shares  in  West  Virginia,  says  Mr. 
Edwards,  "with  innumerable  Papilios,  Vanessae  and  Hesperians,  and 
occasionally  an  aphrodite  and  diana."  Captain  Geddes  found  it  "at- 
tracted by  the  blossoms  of  the  u  umerous  vetches  which  occur"  in  Alberta. 
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ing  many  full-grown  caterpillars.  The  period  of  the  chrysalis  is  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days  according  to  Saundersi  sixteen  to  twenty  accord- 
ing to  EdwardS)  and  he  gives  one  instaDce  where  it  was  twenty-four  days. 
Life-hlatoiy.  The  insect  is  single^brooded  in  New  England,  passing 
the  winter  in  the  larval  state.  The  caterpillars  become  fiill^rown  in 
June,  and  the  earliest  butterflies  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  some- 
times as  early  as  the  16th  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  usually  not  much 
before  the  2l8t,  become  common  by  the  first  of  July  when  the  female  first 
emerges,  continue  to  escape  from  the  chrysalis  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
July,  and  fly  until  the  middle  of  September  and  occasionally  later.  The 
butterflies  generally  pair  at  the  end  of  July,  but  the  eggs  do  not  begin  to 
assume  their  proper  size  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  are  not 
laid  until  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  Miss  Soule  obtained 
eggs  in  Stow,  Vt. ,  on  August  20,  which  is  the  earliest  New  England  date 
known  to  me.  "It  is  evident,"  writes  Mr.  Edwards,  speaking  from  ex- 
perience, *'that  these  butterflies  take  their  time  for  laying  their  eggs, 
instead  of  doing  the  work  all  at  once  as  moths  do,  who  die  from  exhaus- 
tion afterwards." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  now  regards  the  species  as  probably  digoneutic  in 
the  south.  There  the  sexes  may  be  found  pairing  late  in  June  or  early 
in  July,  and  the  early  brood  of  the  butterflies,  to  quote  his  own  words, 

Appears  in  great  force  here  [W.  Va.]  b;  Ut  June,  on  the  clover  blossoms,  flrst  tbe 
males,  and  in  &  tew  d&;s  the  females.  After  tbe  16tb  to  SOth  June  tbe;  disappear, 
and  Id  Jal;  I  sc&rcely  ever  see  an  example.  B;  16th  Angoet  fresh  malesappear  again, 
and  soon  after  fresh  females,  and  1  can  alwajs  obtain  eggs  between  1st  and  20tb  Sep- 
tember. ...  I  shoDld  not  have  donbted  there  being  two  broods  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  several  stages  of  the  larvae  wWch  feed  in  spring  are  so  remarkably  pro- 
longed that  It  seemed  nnllkel;  that  between  IStb  Jnne  and  18th  Aognst  the  several 
stagesof  egg, larvaand  chrysalis conld  be  passed;  and  fnrtbermore,  that  I  had  repeat- 
edly dissected  females  ...  in  Jmie,  and  when  I  conld  obtidn  tbera,  In  Joly  and  first  half 
of  Angnst,  and  never  yet  found  the  least  appearance  of  a  formed  egg.  . . .  But  suddenly, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  the  eggs  begin  to  take  shape,  and  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
are  ready  to  be  laid.  But  the  hot  weather  of  Jnly  and  August,  the  mercury  constantly 
running  between  80°  and  96°  In  this  region,  and  the  nigfatn  (tn  which  these  larvae  prin- 
clpallyfeed)  being  warm,  may  accelerate  all  the  preparatory  stages."  (Can.  ent.,  ix: 
S6-36.) 

This  phenomenon  has  been  discussed  under  the  genus. 

The  eggs  hatch,  as  has  been  said,  in  about  fifteen  days,  but  the  cater- 
pillars from  them  go  immediately  into  hibernation  without  eating  anything 
more  than  their  egg  shells. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  able  on  one  occasion  to  carry  some  of  the  larvae 
through  the  winter  in  a  cool  room  in  West  Virginia,  and  their  growth 
during  the  early  spring  months  diflered  curiously  from  that  of  others 
which  had  been  kept  over  winter  (five  months)  in  an  ice  house,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 
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Duration  of  secoad  utage  of  larva-  ■ 
third  stage  of  larva  ... 
fourtli  stage  of  larva- .. 

Bf  th  HtAge  of  larva 

elxth  stage  of  larva 

chrysalis 
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After  long  hIbematloD. 


Duration. 


This  was  undoubtedly  because  the  caterpillars  not  enjoying  the  long 
and  equal  hibernation  in  a  cold  place  were  in  a  less  natural  and  therefore 
less  healthy  condition  than  the  others.  The  earlier  stages  of  those  in  the 
cool  room  were  also  passed  earlier  in  the  season  before  the  bibematore 
were  brought  from  their  place  of  cold  storage. 

Flight  and  postore.  The  flight  of  this  butterfly  is  somewhat  rapid, 
rather  wandering,  with  sudden  slight  changes  of  course  from  side  to  side, 
usually  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  six  feet.  When  at  rest,  the  antennae 
diverge  at  about  right  angles,  the  wings  are  tightly  closed,  the  costal  edges 
of  both  pairs  meeting  and  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings  touching  the 
surface  of  rest ;  when  walking,  their  antennae  generally  diverge  from  100° 
to  110°,  although  at  the  base,  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  palpi,  they  divaricate 
but  slightly ;  with  this  exception  they  are  straight  and  raised  above  the 
plane  of  the  body  at  an  angle  of  only  10°. 

Parasttas.  Dr.  Riley  has  reared  an  Apanteles.A.  argynnidis,  from 
this  insect. 

Desldarata.  The  northern  limits  of  the  distribution  of  this  butter- 
fly need  careful  revision,  since  the  species  has  been  so  often  confounded 
with  A.  aphrodite.  Its  occurrence  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  particular  is 
curious.  So,  too,  its  exact  range  in  northern  ^ew  England,  from  some 
parts  of  which  it  appears  to  be  absent,  needs  examination.  Is  the  range 
dependent  upon  altitude?  The  same  question  arises  here  as  in  the  other 
species  of  Argynnis, — what  the  meaning  may  be  of  the  first  advent  of  the 
butterfly  so  very  long  before  oviposltion,  and  what  relation  it  has  to  its 
pseudo-digoneutism  in  the  South.  There  are  several  points  in  this  con- 
nection which  it  would  be  well  to  establish  for  several  localities  by  repeated 
observations  : — 1-  Whether  there  is  any  break  or  fluctuation  in  the  advent 
of  butterflies  fresh  from  the  chrysalis;  2.  Until  how  late  an  epoch  these 
appear;  3.  When  pairing  commences;  4,  When  oviposition  begins; 
5.  Is  this  confined  to  the  late  appearing  females?  Other  questions  which 
need  answering  are  whether  there  is  any  lethargic  period  for  the  caterpillars 
in  spring  and  summer,  to  account  for  the  long  time  during  wliich  fresh 
butterflies  appear ;  or  whether  there  is  any  diflerence  in  their  arousing  in 
the  spring?  Is  it  possible  that  the  female  ever  deposits  by  hovering  in 
the  air,  as  Mr.  Skinner  reports  ?  Parasites  of  the  insect  are  unknown, 
with  the  single  exception  noted  above. 
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LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS— AB6YNN18  CYBELE. 

Egg.  Jmago. 

PI.  M,  fl^-39.    riain.  PI.  4.  fig.  1.    Female,  both  surtsccs. 
in:  la.    Mirropfle.  33:44.    Male BMoraioal  s|)|>end£geg. 

CaUmfUar.  43:9.    Upper    surface    wln^   of    male, 

Pl.75,flg.4.    Mature  calerpiUftT.  nhowlng  secondary  BexualchartteUTa. 

79:4^    Frontviewofhead.stagMi.v.vl.  46:12.    Androconlum. 

PI.  84.  fig.  1.    Side  ricw  In  outline.  General. 

2.  Dorial  vien-  In  outliue.  ^'-  ^^'  ^-  '*■    Distribution  In  North  America. 

3.  Side  view. 

ARaTimiS  APHRODITE.— The  sUver  spot  fritUlair. 


Papaio  aphrodite  Fabr., Haut. Idb., II : 62  111.,   i:81    (1881) ;— Fern.,   Batt.     He.,    41 

(17^).  (1884);—  HajD.,  BuU.  N.  E.,  24,  pi.  3,  figs.  27, 

ArggHnU  aphrodiU  God.,  Eucycl.  mdtlL,  27a  (1886). 

lx:352, 364(1819);— Harr.,  Ins.  iiO.  veg.,  3d  ArgjfnnU  {Argj/ronome)  aphrodite  Stepb., 

ed.,   286-286,   fig.    1 11  (1862)  ;~Elrb. ,    Faun-  Cat.  Bril.  Lep.,  258  (1850). 

bor.^amer.,  Iv:  390-291  (1837);— Morr.,  Syn.  Argifunia    cgbele,  var.    aphrodite  Herr.- 

Lep.  K.  Amer.,  43-44  (1862) ;— Edw.,  ButL  N.  Schaeff.,  Prodr.  syet,  Lep.,  1 :  73  (1865). 

Am.,  I,  Arg.    Ill,  figs.  1-4  (1888);— Pack.,  PapUio  daphni*  Man.,  Psycbe,  tab.  3,  no. 

Guide  lni>.,  353,  fig.  183  (1868) ;— French,  Bep.  7,  tab.  4,  no.  9  (1797). 

lDit.111.,  vll:lSO(1878);  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  167-  Figured  by  Olover.Ill.K.  A.Lep.,pl.K, 

168,  fig.  40  (1886) ;— Horr.,  Hlat.  BriL  butt.,  fig.  8,  ined. 

Sd  ed.,  113,  pl.63(1880)i-'Hlddl.,  Bep.  ln».  [Not  PapiUodaphnls Cramer.] 

The  grasa,  nltb  Its  low  Ingect-tones,  appears 
Ab  munnuring  la  its  sleep.    Thin  butterfly 
Seems  as  If  loUi  to  stir,  so  lazily 
It  flutters  by. 

Strket.— Jn  Autumn  Landscape. 

Imago  (4:1, 2il2:ll).  Head,  tborax,  and  appendages  ot  botb,  exceptlDg  the 
wlngH,  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  species. 

WiDga  above  either  orange  fulTOns,  tinged  with  red,  the  hind  wings  paler  excepting 
on  the  basal  half  (J);  or  luteo-fulfous,  tinged  faintly  with  red,  especially  onthe 
basal  tialf  of  the  hlad  wloga,  ami  suffused  with  a  dull  olivaceous  greenish  hue,  partic- 
ularly on  the  apical  half  of  the  fore  wings  ($).  luner  margin  of  the  fore  uHngt 
straight,  second  superior  subcostal  nerrnle  arising  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
origin  of  the  first  to  the  apex  of  the  cell;  the  third  at  three-quarters  the  distance 
from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth ;  the  latter  midway  between  the 
apex  of  tbe  cell  and  the  outer  border.  The  veins  black ;  basal  half  of  the  costal  bor- 
der, the  cell  as  far  as  tbe  first  transverse  band  and  the  basal  third  of  the  wing  below 
the  cell  (In  the  female  rather  more  than  this)  rather  (<?)  or  very  ($)  heavily 
begrimed  with  black  scales ;  the  cell  Is  crossed  and  ornamented  at  the  apes  with 
bars  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species,  although  the  sickle  shaped 
spot  seems  usually  to  have  a  longer  and  deeper  curve  than  In  that  specie*) ;  beyond  Is 
a  similar  mesial  band,  extending  from  close  to  the  costal  border  at  about  three-fifths 
tbe  distance  from  the  base  to  the  submedlan  nervure  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  base;  the  initial  portion  of  the  band  Is  like  that  of  the  preceding  species  and 
the  upper  median  Interspace  Is  crossed  by  a  similar  lunulc;  the  lower  median  ner- 
vnle  Is  also  crossed  by  a  similar  Innule  In  the  middle  ot  its  basal  third  (some- 
times half)  and  tbe  medlo-submedlan  Interspace  possesses  a  bar  usually  straight. 
Its  interior  border  sometimes  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Interspace,  though 
usually  separated  from  It  by  half  the  width  of  an  interspace ;  the  cross  markings  and 
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spots  In  theftptcttl  half  of  tbe  wing  are  exactly  similar  to  tboee  of  A.  cybele;  between 
tbe  anbaplcal  transverse  black  stripe  aad  the  apex  of  the  cell,  the  lower  two  sabcostal 
nervules  are  dlstlnctl;  though  narrowly  edged  witb  block ;  tbe  median  nervuleti,  tn  the 
female,  are  also  sometimes  bordered  with  black  in  tbe  vlclnltj  of  the  mesial  band; 
fringe  black ,  broadly  Intermpted  with  whitish  (?)  or  bnff  ( J  )  in  the  middle  of  the 
Interspaces.  Outer  margin  of  hind  wing$  more  fully  rounded  than  In  the  other  New 
England  species.  A  broken  and  separated,  Irregular,  bent,  mesial  stripe  of  black 
Innnles  and  bars,  slenderer  than  on  the  fore  wings,  starts  from  about  the  centre  of 
the  cnsto-subcostal  Interspace,  and  has  first  n  general  direction  toward  the  middle  of 
the  upper  median  Interspace  on  the  outer  border;  bat  when  It  has  reached  the  Inter- 
space beyond  the  cell.  It  turns  at  a  right  angle  toward  the  Inner  margin  and  termi- 
nates at  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  four-fifths  of  the  submedlan  nervure ;  the  band 
Is  irregularly  composed  of  lunules,  half  Innules,  and  bars,  larger  and  usually  more 
bent  or  curved  In  the  female  than  in  tbe  mate,  and  particularly  In  tbe  subcostal  and 
upper  median  Interspaces.  The  markings  in  and  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  cell  ate  the 
same  as  In  the  preceding  species  but  distinct.  The  base  of  the  wings  Is  covered  with 
fulvous  h^rs,  and,  especially  along  the  median  and  submedlan  nervnres.  Is  consider- 
ably begrimed  with  dark  scales,  reaching  sometimes,  especially  In  the  female,  as  far 
as  the  mesial  band  but  never  obscuring  It,  and  very  seldom  the  markings  in  the  cell; 
in  this  part  of  the  wing  also  the  red  assumes  In  a  slight  degree,  especially  In  the 
female,  a  fiery  hne.  On  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  the  markings  are  the  same  as 
those  of  A.  cybele  and  the  fringe  conforms  to  that  of  the  same  species,  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath :  /ore  teing»,  excepting  the  upper  third  of  the  wlng^lmlted  by  the  lower 
submedlan  nervule,  either  orange  buff  (J)  or  dull  reddish  orange  (?),  the  black 
markings  of  tbe  basal  half  of  the  upper  surface  repeated ;  the  row  of  round  spot« 
in  the  middle  of  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  Is  also  repeated,  but  In  tbe  subcostal  inter- 
spaces the  spots  have  become  cinnamoneous,  are  more  or  lessmei^d  in  other  patches 
of  the  same  color  and  are  preceded  by  silvery  spots,  the  uppermost  quite  large;  the 
other  spots  tn  the  same  series  are  often,  especially  In  the  female,  preceded  by  a  slight 
flush  or  edging  of  silvery;  tbe  subaplcal  patch  parallel  to  the  Initial  portion  of  the 
mesial  stripe,  as  well  as  the  subcostal  veins  between  this  and  the  cell,  and  the  whole 
apex  of  the  wing  beyond,  eiceptlng  the  silvery  spots  already  specified,  others  to 
be  mentioned  and  also  usually  some  vague.  Irregular,  buff  mottllngs  between  them  in 
the  two  lower  subcostal  Interspaces,  cinnamoneous,  much  darker  in  tbe  female  than  In 
the  male ;  the  outer  border  Is  margined  with  the  same  color  to  the  width  of  half  an 
Interspace,  heavily  above,  scarcely  at  all  below  except  by  a  double  line;  this  Is 
followed  by  a  row  of  sagittate  spots,  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  surface,  black 
below  tbe  lower  subcostal  nervule,  above  cinnamoneous  or  merged  in  the  general  tint, 
enclosing  large  spots  between  them  and  the  outer  border,  which,  in  the  median  inter- 
spaces are  of  the  prevailing  tint,  or  slightly  paler,  but  above  are  silvery  and  do  not 
decrease  greatly  In  size.  Between  the  subaplcal  patch  and  tlie  extremity  of  the  cell, 
excepting  where  the  mesial  stripe  crosses  them,  the  two  lower  subcostal  Interspaces 
are  filled  with  pale  bnff,  most  noticeable  in  the  female,  and  the  same  color  extends  to 
the  slender  subcostal  interspace  above,  to  the  apical  portion  of  tlie  summit  of  the 
cell  between  the  black  bars,  and  to  the  base  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces  ]nst  alMve 
the  upper,  inner,  silvery  spot;  fringe  as  above.  Hindteinga  either  cinnamoneous  (^) 
or  very  dark  brownish  red  or  cinnamoneous,  with  a  faint  vinous  reflection  (  $  ),  the 
veins  of  the  same  color,  faintly  besprinkled  with  bufl"  scales,  especially  In  the  female, 
along  the  principal  veins  on  the  basal  third  of  the  wing,  and  also  broadly  along  the 
Internal  nervure  to  tbe  tip ;  an  oval  silvery  patch  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  costal 
border,  followed  by  a  narrower  powdery  streak  along  one-third  of  the  border,  and  a 
similar  but  rather  broader  edging  the  whole  length  of  the  Inner  margin ;  a  rather 
small  spot  is  seen  at  the  Junction  of  the  costal  and  subcostal,  and  another  at  that  of 
tbe  subcostal  and  median  nervures;  there  la  a  rather  large,  longitudinally  oval,  black 
edged  spot  a  little  removed  from  the  Junction  of  tlie  median  and  snbmedinn  nervures, 
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anil  two  black  edged,  round  spots  la  the  cell,  the  npper  generallj  macb  the  larger, 
next  the  Hrst  divarication  of  the  sabcDstal  nervnre,  the  lower,  sometimes  entVrely 
olxiolete,  a  little  wtthln  the  flret  divarication  of  the  median  nervure;  heyond  Is  a  pre- 
meslal  cnrving  row  of  five  very  nneqnal  Bllverr  spots,  ronnded  lateraall]'  and  edged 
on  the  same  side  with  black ;  tlie  first,  ht  the  costo-Riiljcostal  Interspace.  juHt  orer  the 
second  dkarlcatlon  of  the  subcostal  nervure,  crosses  the  whole  interspace  and  la 
rudei;  semicircular;  the  second,  in  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace,  Is  a  small  spot, 
sometimes  almost  obsolete,  Just  below  the  outerborderof  the  first;  the  third  le  largest. 
Irregular,  occupies  the  whole  extremity  of  the  cell,  throwing  a  detachment  a  short 
distance  beyond  It,  and  Is  also  bordered  internally  with  black;  the  fonrth  Is  a  diag- 
onally oval,  pretty  large  patch  in  the  medlo-snhmedlan  Interspace,  a  little  below  the 
Urst  divarication  of  the  median  nervure,  edged  with  black  along  the  whole  face  that 
looks  toward  the  base  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  fifth  is  a  smaller,  longitudinal  streak 
la  the  succeeding  Interspace  beside  the  foorth;  powdery,  longitudinal  streaks, 
wliich  may  be  said  to  form  apart  of  this  series,  occasionally  occur  at  the  extreme  base 
of  the  lower  subcostal  and  median  Interspaces;  the  silvery  spots  of  the  eitra-meslal 
and  snbmarginal  series  are  precisely  as  In  A.  cybele,  only  the  snbmarglnal  spots  are 
usually  narrowly  edged  externally  (sometimes  also  iutemally)  with  black  Instead  of 
clnnamoneuns ;  and  the  extra-mesial  markings  are  followed  at  their  exterior  tips  by  a 
series  of  small,  round,  more  or  leas  vague,  deeply  tinted,  cionamoneous  spots,  occa- 
sionally DSiTowly  edged  with  huff  In  the  female.  Between  the  two  outer  series  of 
silvery  spots  there  Is  au  Irregular  narrow  buff  belt,  narrower  In  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  Its  exterior  border  pretty  distinct  and  Elgzag,  formed  by  the  Interior  edging 
of  the  snhmarginal  silvery  spots,  Its  Interior  border  very  vague,  but  generally  con- 
formable to  the  onter  limits  of  the  cinnamoneous  spots  at  the  apices  of  the  extra- 
mesial  silvery  spots ;  the  outer  bordering  of  cinnamoneous  is  sometimes  suBhsed  along 
the  middle  and  especially  on  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  with  buff;  fringe  as  In  A. 
cybele. 

Abdomen  above  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the  sides  black,  covered  profusely  and 
especially  on  the  sides  toward  the  apex,  where  they  almost  or  quite  snpptant  the 
black,  with  orange  fulvons  scales,  and  on  the  basal  half  with  fulvous  hairs;  below 
uniform  bu If ;  hairs  of  the  terminal  segment  fulvous.  Appendages;  upper  organ  of 
male ;  hook  of  equal  depth  thronghont.  the  tip  pretty  strongly  and  delicately  uncinate 
solely  by  the  excision  of  the  nnder  surface  of  the  hook ;  clasps  but  little  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  half  curved  a  little  upward,  of  nearly  equal  breadth 
throughout;  upper  border  with  a  sllglit  bnt  rather  abrupt  rounded  elevation  near  the 
base,  a  similar  but  not  so  reg<ilarly  rounded  middle  one,  while  the  upper  posterior 
angle  is  produced  to  a  broad  rounded  lobe,  directed  forward  and  a  little  upward,  larger 
than  any  of  the  others ;  posterior  edge  beut  in  the  middle  at  a  right  angle,  and  a  little 
roundly  produced  at  the  angle;  upper  process  similar  to  that  of  cybele,  bat  slightly 
smaller  and  not  reaching  the  hinder  extremity  of  tbe  clasp. 


1                         1U1.ES. 

FBHALES. 

Length  of  tongue,  18.26  mm. 

1  Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Averagfi 

Largest. 

Ungth  o(  fore  wings 

;     29.5 
'     14. 
,      10.36 

'      8.76 

33.S 
IS. 
IIJI 

36.6 

13.36 
4.S6 

■»■' 

IIJS 
4.76 

30. 
18. 
13. 
6. 

n' 

bind  tibiae  and  Urel . 
fore  tibtHC  and  tOTBl . 

13. 
6. 

Bscondaiy  a«xnal  peouliaxltiaa.  The  males  differ  from  the  females  in  the  cfaarac* 
ter  of  the  squamailon  of  the  front  wing.  In  exactly  the  same  way  as  In  A.  cybele ;  the 
androconta  (46: 13),  which  are  seated  on  the  affected  veins,  are  very  similar,  but  dif- 
fer from  both  tbe  other  New  England  species  In  being  proportionally  broader,  and 
having  the  apical  feathered  portion  shorter;  the  same  row  of  hairs  Is  also  found 
alrave  the  subcostal  nervule  of  the  hind  wings  lu  tlie  male,  but  In  the  present  species 
they  are  brownish  fulvous,  instead  of  pale  brown,  as  in  A.  cybele. 
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Bgg  (64 :  36).  Stxteen  to  ulueteeu  longitudinal  ribs,  prominent  and  xliarplj  dedned, 
but  Hlcndcr  and  Oellcate,  about  .1!  mni.  apart,  mostly  reaching  the  Kummit;  cross 
IlDes  quite  prominent,  but  delicate,  only  less  distinct  than  the  ribs,  from  .OS  to  .0'  rara. 
apart,  not  always  continuous  where  they  cross  the  ribs;  surface  coveted  wltU  rugn- 
loae  circular  pits,  separated  from  each  other  by  halt  their  own  width,  the  ceutri.-* 
about  .0075  mm.  apart,  the  Intervening  raised  portions  gllstenlnfci  micropyle  rosette 
.1  mm.  In  diameter,  consisting  (67:11)  of  about  seven  unequal  kite-shaped  cells, 
ra<llatlng  around  a  mhiute  central  circle,  and  surrounded  at  once  by  much  larger  and 
constantly  enlarging  subquadratc  ceils.  Color  toward  maturity  reUUlsh  brown. 
Height.  .8  mm. ;  breadth  at  base,  .8  mm. ;  at  summit.  .23  mm. 

Caterpillar.  First  Mage  (72:6).  Head  (79;3)  shining  bronze  black,  furnished 
with  a  few  long,  pale,  curving  hairs;  mouth  parts  and  whole  lower  part  of  head  dull 
luteons.  Body  dull  houej  yellow,  the  anterior  half  Infuscated,  the  warts  pale  fuscous, 
the  hairs  pale  brownish,  a  little  curved.  Lsgs  and  prolcgs  pale  yellowish,  tipped  with 
fuscous.     I.*ngth  of  body,  £  mm. ;   breadth  of  body.  A  mm. ;  length  of  hairs,  .28  mm. 

Chryaalla  (84:  6).  Livid  brown  and  blackish,  the  former  changing  to  ruddy  brown 
on  the  anterior  half  of  the  abdominal  segments,  and  to  the  color  of  a  dead  leaf  on 
the  posterior  half  of  the  same;  the  wing-cases  are  livid  brown,  marked  with  trans- 
verse creases  of  black,  and  clouded  with  the  same  on  the  posterior  lialf  as  far  as 
a  line  within  an  interspace's  distance  of  the  outer  edge;  the  jointed  members  black, 
narrowly  annulated  with  livid.  Head  black,  with  a  transverse  livid  band  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity  below  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  eyes  of  the  same  color ;  above, 
head  and  thorax  livid  brown,  inclining  to  clonamoneous  on  the  thorax,  mottled  with 
black ;  abdomen  with  anterior  half  of  segments  black,  the  posterior  half  livid  brown, 
with  a  cinnamon eouB  tinge  ou  Qrst  five  segments,  behind  of  a  dead  leaf  color;  the 
anterior  half  of  the  laterodorsal  spines  are  black,  the  posterior  livid,  and  the  same 
color  runs  up  on  third  to  eighth  abdominal  segments  between  the  spines,  to  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  segment,  forming  a  triangular  patch,  which,  in  the  segments  bearing 
a  spine  at  this  point,  covers  the  posterior  half  of  the  same.  The  last  segment  is 
almost  wholly  black,  as  is  the  cremaster,  the  sides  of  which  arc  coarsely  punctured. 
Length,  23  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  8.6  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  6  mm. 

Comparison  with  other  apeoiea.  The  most  noticeable  differences  between  this 
species  aud  the  preceding  are  the  following:  cjbele  Is  larger  than  aphrodite;  the 
bright  colors  of  the  njgier  surface  are  more  deeply  tinged  with  red  In  both  sexes  of 
aprodlte  than  in  cybete;  the  female  of  the  latter  lacks  the  faint  olivaceous  hue  of 
aphrodite,  particularly  on  the  outer  half  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the  vinous  or  flery 
tint  on  the  basal  half  of  the  bind  wings ;  the  basal  half  of  both  wings  Is  much  more 
heavily  and  extensively  begrimed  with  dusky  scales  In  cybele  than  in  aphrodite,  and 
the  blackish  patches  at  the  base  of  the  upper  subcostal  and  costo-subcostai  Interspace** 
of  the  hind  wings  are  wholly  wanting  In  apbrodlte;  the  markings  of  theuppersurface 
are  heavier  In  cybele;  the  mesial  stripe  of  the  fore  wings  crosses  the  lower  median 
Interspace,  and  tenninates  on  the  submedlan  nervure.  a  very  little  further  from  the 
base  of  the  wing  In  cybele  than  In  aphrodite;  tiie  mesial  band  of  the  hind  wings  is 
bent  a  little  more  sharply  in  aphrodite,  and  tlie  band  itself  is  botii  more  broken  and 
more  distinct.  The  color  of  the  under  surfacf  differs,  the  comparative  brightness  of 
the  fore  wings  being  much  greater  In  aphrodite  than  it  Is  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
same,  anil  the  buff  colors  In  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  next  the  costal  border,  are 
thus  brought  Into  greater  relief;  the  silvery  spots  on  the  same  wings  are  larger  in 
aphrodite  and  the  clnnamoneous  colors  deeper;  on  the  liind  wings,  the  depth  and 
richness  of  the  reds  Is  very  marked  In  the  female  of  aphrodite;  the  smaller  round, 
silvery  spot  In  the  cell  Is  of  ten  entirely  absent  from  aphrodite,  but  present  In  all  speci- 
mens of  cybele  which  I  have  examined ;  the  silvery  spots  of  the  outer  row  are  frequently 
edged  with  black  In  splirodlte,  but  not  In  cybele ;  while,  however,  the  silvery  spots  are 
nearly  Identical,  the  width  of  the  submarglnal  buff'  belt  Is  ver;  different  In  tlie  two 
species,  forming  indeed  the  readiest  mark  of  distinction ;  in  cybele  its  usual  Interior 
limit  Is  the  middle  of  the  extro-meslal  row  of  silvery  spots,  so  that  the  outer  halves  of 
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these  spots  project  upon  II;  Id  kpbrodltc  tte  usual  limit  Is  the  exterior  edges  of  tlic 
small  clDDBmoneous  spots  foand  at  the  apices  of  the  extra-mesial  silver;  spots,  but  the 
cinnamoneous  interior  bordering  of  the  submargiDsl  row  of  silvery  spots  Is  some- 
times so  broad  as  to  uolte  with  the  reds  beyond,  and  thus  to  breah  the  baff  baud  by 
detachments  of  powdery  streaks,  and  tlien  the  contrast  to  the  broad,  iramaculate  belt  of 
cybele  becoTnes  more  striking ;  the  apical  appendage  to  the  sUver;  spot  at  the  apex  of 
the  cell  on  the  hind  wings  is  edged  Interiorly  with  black  in  aphrodite  only;  the  mar- 
ginal silvery  streaks  are  more  decided  lii  aphrodite  than  In  cytvele. 

The  chrysalis  of  A.  cybuie  is  more  coarsely  rugose  than  that  of  A.  aphrodite, 
while  the  spines  in  the  present  species  are  less  prominent  than  In  cyl>ele,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  latcrodorsal  spines  of  the  prothorax.  In  markings  the 
chrj'salis  appears  to  differ  from  Chat  of  A.  cybele  In  Laving  the  basal  segments  of  the 
ab<lomen  particolored. 

From  A.  alcestis  Edw. ,  to  which  the  species  Is,  of  all  others  known  from  North 
America,  the  most  closely  allied.  A.  aphrodite  may  be  distlngnlshed  principally  by  the 
prevailing  tints,  and  by  the  total  or  nearly  total  absence  of  a  buff  submarglnal  band 
on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings.  In  A.  alcestis  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of 
both  wings  Is  alike  and  exactly  that  of  the  hind  wings  of  A.  aphrodite;  in  every 
other  point  or  ornamentation,  to  the  minutest  particular,  the  upper  surface  Is  the  same 
In  the  two  species.  Beneath,  the  black  and  the  silvery  markings  are  again  the  eame  In 
the  two  species ;  thefore  wings  are  almost  uniformly  washed  with  the  same  tint  in 
X.  alcestis  that  covers  the  principal  portion  of  the  wing  of  \.  aphrodite,  the  buS 
colors  being  completely  absent,  and  even  the  cinnamoneous  tints  which  In  A.  alcestis 
supplant  the  black  at  the  apex  are  faint  and  suffhsed  with  orange ;  the  tint  of  the  bind 
wluga  of  A.  alcestis,  a  soft,  yellowish  cinnamoneoiis.  Is  uniform  over  the  whole  wing, 
excepting  that  it  is  inf  uscated  above  each  of  the  stiver;  spots  of  the  extra-mesial  row, 
and  that  sometimes  a  vague  tinge  of  buff  is  seen  In  the  place  occupied  In  A.  aphrodite 
by  the  buff  band. 

Distribution  (21:  6).  In  eaetem  America  the  range  of  thu  butterfly  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species ;  but  whereas  A.  cybele 
prevails  in  the  south  and  is  scarce  in  the  north,  A.  aphrodite,  on  the  contrary, 
is  rare  in  the  south  (i.  c,  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  AUeghanian 
fauna)  and  abounds  in  the  north,  not  infrequently  encroaching  upon  the 
Canadian  fauna.  Mr.  W.  H,  Edwards  states  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  A.  cybele  is  hut  little  more  abimdant  than  A.  aphro- 
dite ;  while  in  the  Catskills  the  latter  abounds  and  A.  cybele  is  rare.  The 
most  southern  localities  whence  it  has  been  recorded  are  Kanawha 
County  "occasional"  and  Elk  River,  W,  Va.,"rare"  (Edwards),  above  the 
base  of  Big  Butte,  one  of  the  Iron  or  Smoky  Mountains,  Tennessee,  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  (Bean,  fide  Uhler)  and  Black  Mountain, 
North  Carolina  (Id.).  Eastward  it  is  "common"  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia 
(Jones);  and  to  the  west  it  occurs  in  Ohio  (Kirtland,  Kirkpatrick) , 
southern  Michigan  "not  common"  (Harrington,  Mich.  Univ.),  Illinois 
(Edwards),  Wisconsin  "abundant"  (Hoy),  Iowa  (Putnam,  Osbom), 
Kansas  "one  specimen"  (Snow),  Nebraska  and  Dakota  (Edwards), 
Eilmonton  (Geddes)  and  Woody  Mt,,  Assiniboia  (Dawson),  Judith 
Mountains,  Montana  (Edwards),  and  even  Colorado  and  Arizona  "very 
rare"  (Mead),  though  the  specimens  from  these  localities  differ  from  the 
type.     To  the  north  it  has  been  found  at  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay 
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(Weir),  Lake  of  the  Woods  (Daweon),  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior 
"abundant"  (Bethune),  London,  Ontario  "abundant"  (Saunders), 
Ottawa  common  (Fletcher),  Quebec  (Bowles,  etc.)  and  at  various  points 
on  and  about  the  lower  8t.  Lawrence  (Bell).  It  was  once  taken  in 
Upton  Wood  near  Leamingtou,  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1833.  "How 
it  came  from  the  'Far  West'  is  now  an  undiscoverable  mystery"  (Morris). 

In  New  £ngland  it  is  one  of  our  commonest  butterflies,  but  is  wholly 
absent  from  the  White  Mountain  region  where  it  is  replaced  by  A.  atlan- 
tis.  There  are  no  means  of  judging  of  its  abundance  in  northern  Maine, 
but  probably  it  is  less  common  than  A.  atlantis. 

Food  plant  and  habits  of  larva-  Mr.  D.  W.  Beadle  of  Canada 
was  the  first  to  rear  this  insect,  and  according  to  him  it  feeds  nightly  upon 
all  kinds  of  wild  violet,  and  during  the  day  lies  concealed  on  the  ground 
beneath  chips  and  stones.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  and  hatch  in 
about  a  fortnight.  The  young  larva  devours  its  egg  shell  and  then  moves 
actively  about  as  if  quite  equal  to  finding  suitable  winter  quarters,  utterly 
declining  further  food,  even  though  placed  upon  a  growing  plant,  for  it 
hibernates  at  this  age.  In  the  spring  its  growth  is  slow,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  it  is  active  only  on  sunny  days,  neither  feeding  nor 
moving  in  cold  or  cloudy  weather.  He  says  of  them : — "After  remaining 
motionless  for  hours,  they  would  suddenly  arouse  and  start  off  in  extreme 
haste,  running  all  about  the  enclosure  [in  which  they  were  kept],  and  on 
reachingthe  leaves  would  feed  ravenously,  and  then  return  to  their  resting 
place.  Not  unfrequcntly  they  were  extended  on  the  stones  or  the  damp 
earth  as  if  for  coolness." 

The  dim  vision  probably  possessed  by  caterpillars  is  well  exemplified  by 
an  account  Mr.  Edwards  gives  of  this  species.  He  had  the  creatures  under 
a  guaze  bag  on  violets  around  which  were  stuck  some  sticks. 

On  one  occuton  I  happened  to  be  it  hand  when  an  aphrodite  auddeDlf  started  down 
the  stde  of  the  bag  to  disappear  betow,  and  presently  emerge  on  one  of  the  upright 
sticks.  This  it  ran  over  and  about,  and  from  a  point  on  the  aide  of  it  towards  the 
plant  made  great  elTorta  to  reach  one  of  the  steins,  which  was  at  Homethlng  more  tbaa 
an  Inch  dltttant  from  the  stick.  Several  times  the  caterpillar  stretched  Itself  ont  Utl  It 
was  nearLj  twice  its  nstnral  len^h.  holding  to  the  stick  by  Its  anal  and  last  pair  of 
ventral  claspers  and  moving  its  head  and  body  from  side  to  side  to  feel  for  the  plant. 
Bnt  the  attempts  were  In  vain.  Then  It  remounted  the  stick,  and  reached  ont  In  a 
similar  manner  from  the  top  in  directions  where  were  no  leaves,  till  at  last  It  turned 
right  again,  and  by  an  effort  more  violent  than  usnal.  seized  a  stem  by  Its  Jaws  and  flrst 
p^r  of  legs,  and  holding  by  them  dropped  Its  body  from  the  stick  and  climbed  to  the 
leaf.  There  was  evidently  a  sense  of  direction  In  the  first  Instance,  from  the  descent 
_  of  the  bag  to  the  reaching  the  stick,  though  not  of  sight,  as  the  stick  was  fixed  at  the 
base  of  the  plant,  and  the  latter  was  as  easily  reached  as  the  former.  And  when  on 
the  stick,  there  was  a  sense  that  the  leaves  were  near,  wlihont  a  certainly  of  the  pre- 
cise locality.    (Butt.  N.  Amer.,ir.) 

Life  ]^tory.  The  history  of  this  butterfly  in  New  England  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  butterfly,  since  it  is  single-brooded  and  hibernates 
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as  a  cntcrpillar  jiiBt  from  the  egg.  It  is,  however,  of  the  speeiee  of  Argyn- 
nis,  the  last  to  appear  in  aoy  given  locality.  The  butterflies  make  their 
advent  about  the  first  of  July,  although  single  epcoiniens  arc  sometimes 
taken  in  the  latter  part  of  June.*  They  are  eeldom  abundant  before  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  July  and  continue  plentiful,  their  numbers  replen- 
ished by  fresh  speeimens  until  the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of  August, 
after  which  they  fly  in  constantly  diminishing  numbers  until  the  middle  of 
September  when  they  finally  vanish.  The  eggs  are  not  laid  until  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  The 
earliest  I  hn\c  known  are  some  Miss  Soule  obtained  on  August  14  at 
Stow,  Vermont. 

Habits,  etc-  The  butterflies  are  excessively  fund  of  flowers  and  when 
feeding  can  be  readily  taken  with  the  Angers.  In  July  the  sterile  hillsides 
overgrown  with  thistles  seem  fairly  alive  with  the  butterflies.  They  fre- 
quent also  low  meadows  and  usually  fly  near  the  ground.  Colonel  T,  W. 
Higginson  writes  from  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  middle  of  July  : — 

Often  &s  I  have  dreamed  of  a  more  sbundnDt  world  of  Insects  thau  any  ever  seen.  1 
never  enjojed  It  more  vividly  than  In  walking  along  the  breezy,  upland  rood,  lined 
with  a  continuous  row  of  milk  weed  blossoms  and  white  flowering  alder,  all  ablaze 
with  butterflies.  I  might  have  picked  off  hundreds  of  aphrodites  by  hand,  so  absorbed 
were  they  in  their  pretty  purxutt,  and  all  the  Interspaces  between  their  broader  wings 
seemed  filled  with  little  sliippers  and  pretty  painted  ladies  and  an  occasional  comma. 
The  rare  idalla  and  hantera  sometimes  visit  them  also,  and  a  host  ot  dipterous  and 
hymenopterons  things.  The  beautiful  mounttdn  breeze  played  forever  over  them  and 
It  seemed  a  busy  and  a  blissful  world. 

After  a  walk  the  next  day  on  a  road  between  the  two  Wachusetts,  he 
adds  :  "There  was  nothing  of  yesterday's  procession  of  milk  weed  and 
butterflies,  though  the  latter  part  of  the  way  the  aphrodites  and  tharoe 
were  so  thick  in  the  road,  I  brushed  them  away." 

Speaking  of  this  species  Mr.  J.  Al.  DeGarmo  remarks  that  it  once 
exhibited  remarkable  knowledge  and  as  remarkable  stupidity. 

I  found  quite  a  number  of  them  feeding  on  a  clnster  of  thistles  in  front  of  a  dis- 
used bam.  Behind  the  barn  was  a  paicb  of  low  sumach  bushes,  through  whose  foli- 
age the  sunlight  Altered  In  tiny  blotches,  as  from  a  sieve.  The  ground  uodemeath 
was  covered  with  vines  of  the  running  blackberry.  I  came  to  the  barn  hurriedly  and 
when  near  the  bntterQIes  tripped  in  the  tangled  grass  and  feU,  flinging  the  net  iuto  the 
thistles.  When  I  arose  not  a  butterfly  was  to  be  seen.  I  went  to  several  adjacent 
clusters  of  thistles,  but  found  nothing.  I  searched  all  al>oat  In  vain.  Beturnlug  in 
an  hour!  found  them  there  again,  and  caught  two  in  a  single  cast  of  the  net.  But 
after  securing  them,  1  discovered  that  the  rest  wereall  gone  again.  The  nest  day  Icame 
determined  to  spy  out  the  performance.  A  companion  threw  the  net  at  the  thistles, 
and  lo!  the  butterflies  all  flew  around  the  bam,  and  lighted  under  the  sumac  bushes, 
each  on  a  blackberry  leaf.  Now  the  oddest  part  of  this  was.  that  they  had  made  the 
circumference  of  the  liaru  to  get  to  the  hiding  place,  when  they  could  have  reached  It 
by  a  short  trip  directly  across  the  end  of  the  barn ;  moreover,  part  of  this  route  whs 
through  tlie  shade,  which  a  butterfly  usaally  shuns.    Here  was  another  problem.    The 

a  lypograpblesl  error?    I  Hnd  no  other  KUrh 
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short  cut  vas  direct  and  Id  the  sun.  Wliy  did  the;  take  the  roundabout  way?  The  next 
daj  I  solved  It,  for  on  coming  in  Might  of  the  place,  I  saw  three  or  four  smnll  boys 
approaching  the  thistle  patch,  straw  hats  In  hand,  from  the  end  of  the  barn,  and  after 
their  onslaught,  not  n  butterfly  was  to  be  seen.  The  boys  were  communicative,  and  I 
found  had  inwle  many  attcropta  to  catch  them.  They  had  Invariably  come  up  tbe 
jiaroe  way.  .  .  .  The  butterflies  had  av^led  themselves  of  their  'organized  experience' 
to  dodge  the  boys. 

On  folU>wing  tlieiu  Into  their  retreat,  I  found  them  motionless.  .  .  .  But  right  here 
their  Htupldlty  began,  for  I  caught  two  of  them  with  my  Angers,  and  could  have  taken 
the  whole  with  a  little  care,  had  I  wanted  them.  Then  I  made  a  grand  swing  with  my 
net  Into  the  sumac  bunhes,  and  a  morebewlldcred  set  of  beings  U  would  be  difficult 
to  flnil.  Tliey  went  helter-skelter,— on  the  bam.  on  tlicwnll,  anywhere  ami  everywhere. 
without  sense  or  method.  On  going  back  again,  not  a  butterfly  was  to  be  fonnil. 
Whether  the  boys  frightened  them  away,  or  whether  my  inroad  upon  their  harbor  of 
refuge  disheartened  them  I  never  ascertained."    (Trans.  Vassar  Bros.  Inst.,  II:  131-2.) 

POBtnreB  and  flight.  The  flight  of  this  epccics  and  the  last  do  not  dif- 
fer in  style.  Dr.  V.  S.  Minot  has  noted  that  both  during  the  motion  of 
the  wings  and  while  sailing,  the  antennae  nre  kejrt  in  cunstnnt  motion. 
When  at  rest  on  a  horizontal  surface,  according  to  the  same  observer, 
the  wings  nre  generally  held  a  little  below  the  horizontal,  though  when  in 
the  aun  they  are  sometimes  raised  to  the  jwrpendicular ;  while  the  atten- 
nae  are  raised  iihuut  20°  from  the  horizontal  and  divaricate  about  35°,  In 
walking  (from  observation  of  half  a  dozen  specimens)  lie  funnd  that 
the  left  middle  leg  and  right  hind  leg  moved  together  and  always  iirst ; 
while  walking  or  resting  on  a  perpendicular  support  the  abdomen  is 
raised  and  concealwl  within  the  gutter  of  the  hind  wings  ;  but  on  a  horizon- 
tal  surface  it  rests,  or  almost  rests,  upon  the  ground. 

Enemies.  Accortling  to  Gentry  he  has  identified  this  butterfly  among 
the  numglctl  remains  of  insects  in  the  crops  of  the  common  night  hawk 
(Chonlciles  virginianus)  and  the  chimney  swift  (Chaetura  pelagica) ; 
and  he  furtlicr  says  that  he  has  also  found  the  caterpillar  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  black-throated  bunting  (Spiza  amcricana),  the  towhee  (Pipilo 
crythrophthalmus),  and  the  swamp  blackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniceue),  but 
the  last  assertion,  at  least,  may  be  taken  as  doubtful,  as  the  caterpillar  was 
not  known  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 

Desiderata.  Our  knowledge  of  the  larva  and  chrysalib  of  this  s[tccies 
lacks  completeness,  and  the  statements  concerning  the  seasons  of  the  insect 
ne«l  the  most  careful  revision.  We  should  especially  observe  whether 
there  be  any  aeecssion  to  the  number  of  butterflies  in  August,  and,  if  so, 
whether  eggs  are  laid  by  the  old  or  fresh  females,  or  by  both.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  as  compared  with  that  of  ite 
congeners  are  still  undescribed. 
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LI.ST  OF  ILLUSTBATIOys.-ARGrySLS  APHRODITE. 

Genena.  Imago. 

I'l.  21,  fig.  6.    Distribution  lu  North  Ainciic«.       PI.  4,  fig.  1.    Fuiuali?,  I)uth  Hurruce». 

gag,  3.    Mate,  Itolh  surtacei). 

Pl.M.fiK.35.    Culored.  '2:11.    Both  aurfHtcg. 

67:11.    Mieropylc.  ^- ^-    Male  abUomliial  appeiidiige«. 

,,  .,,  4G:  13.    AtiilroL'utifuiu. 

ri.72,flg.5.    CaterpZafblrth.  *';  =■    f  <1«  view  of  he«.l>.nd  sppomlagos 

79;  3.    FroM  view  of  bc.J  m  «U.ge  i.  "-"'"^t:  ""'V''""';  f"?  «™''"f«- 

*  11:1.    Neoration  o(  bind  wing,  male. 
Chry»<ai».  2     Scuratioii  of  liln.l  wing,  fcmnle. 

Pl.«4,flg.  5.    Side  view. 

AROTHNIS   ATLANTIS.— The  mountain  silver-Bpot- 

[ThP  mountain  cilver-spot  (Sfudder) ;  mountain  sliver-spotted  bullerfly  (Maynani).] 

Argiftmia  aaantis  Edw.,  Proc.  Acad.nat.  eaat.  U,  S.,  160-161,  %.  IBl  (1886) ; -May n., 

se.  PLilad. ,  18(S,  M-65  (1862) ;  Butt.  N.  Aluer.,  Butt.  S.  E..  24-26,  pi.  4,  figB.  28.  28a  (1886)'. 

I,  Arg.  V,  figs.  1-3  (IseS);   Can.  ent.,  xx:  1-3  Arggnnia  aphrodite  Butl.,Cat.  Fsbr.  Lcp., 

(181*):  — Pack.,    Guide    Ins.,    262  (1869);—  108(1868). 

MoescLI,,   Stett.   ent.    zelt.,    xxxv;   I36-16T  Figured  by  Olover.Iil.  N.  A.Lep.,p].38, 

(1NT4);-Mlddl.,  nop.  ins.  111..  k:82  (1881);—  fig.  14;  pi.  L,  fig.  T.lned. 

Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  42  (1884) ;  —  French,  Bull.  [Not  PapUio  aphrwiile  Fabr.] 

Over  the  fietdx.  In  his  frankc  luatlDeg»e, 
And  ail  the  chanipainc  o're  be  fioarcd  ligiit; 
And  ali  the  counirey  wide  he  did  posaesae. 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteouaile, 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  dlil  him  envle. 

SpEseKB.- afu  iopotmos. 

Imago  (4:  6).  Head  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  barely  paler  In  front,  pale  bnff 
neil  the  hinder  edge  of  the  eyes.  The  whole  o(  the  basal  Joint  of  the  palpt,  the  base 
and  the  whole  lower  outer  half  of  the  mid  tile  joint,  white,  the  upperoDter  half  fulvoQB. 
paler  next  the  middle  line;  apical  joint  fnlvous.  Inner  half  of  the  nnder  anrface  with 
long  falvoQshalra;  Inner  side  as  far  as  the  apical  joint,  white,  partially  concealed, 
especially  toward  the  apex,  with  fulvous  hairs;  the  whole  palpus  sprinkled  with  black 
hairs.  Antennae  dull  orange  fnlvous  beneath,  the  basal  ten  or  twelve  joints  marked 
with  white,  which  diminishes  in  amount  away  from  the  head,  blackish  brown  above 
and  on  the  clnb,  the  terminal  foor  Joints  bright  orange  above  and  below,  the  fifth 
tinged  with  the  same  on  the  under  surface.  Tongue  castaneons  near  the  base,  the 
middle  Hue  blacklsb.  beyond  dark  fuscous,  the  tip  dull  luteous. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  fulvous  hairs,  tinged  strongly  with  olivaceous,  except- 
ing on  the  prothorax.  Beneath  covered  with  dirty,  pale  buff  hairs,  tinged  nt  the  tip 
with  fnlvous.  Legs  as  In  A.  cybele;  spines  yellowish  brown;  spurs  dark  yellowish 
brown ;  claws  reddish  brown ;  paronychia  hyaline ;  pulvlllus  blackish  fuscous. 

Wings  above  either  orange  fnlvous,  tinged  with  red,  slightly  duller  than  In  A.  aphro- 
dite (J);  or  dull,  rather  dingy  luteo-fnlvous,  tinged  with  olivaceous,  especially  in  the 
begrimed  portions  (  ? ) ,  the  veins  of  fore  wings  bUck,  of  hind  wings  dusky.  Inner  mar- 
gin of  the  fore  wings  straight.  Second  superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  at  abont 
two-tlilrds  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  first  to  the  apei  of  the  cell ;  the  third  at 
flve-aevenths  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth ;  the  latter 
more  than  half  way  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  border.  Fore  Mrfnjjs  considerably 
begrimed,  on  the  cell  aa  far  as  the  middle  transverse  bar,  and  on  the  mediltn  Interspaces 
very  nearly  or  quite  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe,  with  fuscous  scales ;  cell  crossed  by  bars 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  A.  cybele ;  the  apes  Is  heavily  bordered  exterloriy  and  interi- 
orly with  black,  greatly  expanding  outwardly  In  the  subeosto-mwilan  interspace  and  en- 
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ctoHlriK  a  Kmcrallj  olwcure,  Hinall,  folvousspol;  beyond  Ls  a  moderately  slender  mesial 
Htrip*',  i^tartlng  from  close  to  the  costal  border  at  abont  three-fifths  the  distance  from 
the  base  and  extending  to  the  sabmedlsn  ncrv-ure  at  an  e<]ual  distance  from  the  Name ; 
the  initial  portion  hssftKenerally  straight,  oblique  direction  to  the  middle  of  I  lie  upper 
median  nervule  and  Is  formed  of  miuarlsh  spots  in  each  Interspace,  each  removed  a 
little  further  from  the  base  of  the  wing  than  thepreeedins;  the  three  HQCceeillng  luter- 
spaces  are  crossed  bj  usuallf  straight  or  bnt  slightly  curved  bars,  the  upper  median 
In  the  middle  of  its  basal  half,  the  lower  median  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
border,  the  incdlo-Hubmedlan  at  about  two-llfthH  the  distance  from  the  same;  at  about 
two-Hftbs  the  distance  from  the  initial  portion  of  tlie  stripe  to  the  apex  of  the  wing, 
Is  a  transverse  stripe,  similar  to  that  of  A.  cybele  bnt  seldom  reaching  further  than 
the  penultimate  subcostal  nervure ;  a  row  of  black  spot*  in  the  middle  of  the  apical 
half  of  the  wing  Is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  A.  cybele ;  the  two  lower  3u1>costBl  ner- 
vules  are  narrowly  bordered  with  black  as  far  as  the  round  spots  and  particularly 
between  them  and  the  mesial  band ;  the  outer  margin  Is  bordered  with  black  to  the 
width  of  half  an  Interspace,  often  with  a  fulvous  line  running  through  Its  middle  next 
the  medio-Bubmedlan  Interspace  and  occasionally  a  little  further  up ;  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bordering  is  almost  always  straight,  but  sometimes  hollowed  at  the  Interspaces ; 
upon  the  border  are  seateil  (or,  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  nearly  seated)  high 
black  lunules  or,  in  the  upper  two  subcostal  interspaces,  dashee,  enclosing  between 
them  and  the  border,  rounded  triangular,  or  aubctrcnlar,  fulvous  spots,  decreasing  but 
slightly  in  size  above;  inner  edge  of  the  n-ing  slightly  Infuscated;  fringe  black,  the 
outer  two-thirds  rather  narrowly  Intcrruptetl  with  yellow  or  whitish,  sometimes  ex- 
ternally edged  with  fulvous.  Outer  margin  of  the  hind  tninga  not  so  fnlly  rounded  is 
in  A.  aphrodite.  Cell,  as  far  as  the  enclosed  black  dash,  and  the  tower  half  of  the 
wing  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe,  and  sometimes,  to  a  less  extent,  all  the  upper  half  of 
the  wing,  begrimed,  like  the  fore  wings,  with  fuscous  scales;  the  markings  in  and  at 
tlio  apex  of  the  cell  are  like  those  of  A.  cybele ;  a  rather  slender,  very  irregular,  broken, 
mesial  stripe,  sometimes  obscured  on  the  lower  interspaces,  crosses  the  wing,  starting 
from  the  costal  nervure  next  the  middle  of  the  border  and  has  a  general  straiglit 
direction  toward  the  outer  border  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  upper  median 
interspace,  but  at  the  spot  beyond  the  cell,  It  turns  at  right  angles  toward  the  inner 
border,  terminating  Just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  nervure;  a  straight 
bar  crosses  the  costo-subcoatal  interspace  at  right  angles ;  an  oblique  bar  directed 
inward,  Its  outer  limit  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  subcostal  nervule,  crosses  the  next; 
a  slightly  obtl<|ue,  sometimes  gently  curving  bar,  sobparallel  to  the  llrst,  crosses  the 
lower  subcostal  Interspace  about  two-llftlis  the  distance  from  the  last  divarication  of 
the  subcostal  nervure;  the  subcosto-mcdlan  interspace  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a 
bar,  Bomctimes  curving  inward,  scarcely  less  than  half  way  from  the  extremity  of  the 
cell  to  the  outer  border ;  the  median  interspaces  are  crossed  by  slender  lunules,  a  little 
oblique,  their  inner  limb  the  outermost,  at>out  as  far  from  the  outer  border  as  the  bar 
beyond  the  cell ;  the  straight  half  Imr  in  the  medio-submedlan  interspace  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  nervure.  Beyond  the  mesial  l>and  is  a  row  of  round  black  spots,  similar 
to  those  in  A.  cybele,  and  enclosing  In  each  interspace,  between  themselves  and  por- 
tions of  the  mesial  band,  distinctly  (?)  or  scarcely  discemiliie  ((J),  large,  oval,  clear 
spots,  the  reverse  of  the  extra- mesial  baud  of  silvery  spots  ou  the  under  side.  Uuter 
border  margined  with  black  as  on  ttie  fore  wings,  but  the  middle  fulvous  line  In 
the  medio-submedlan  interspace  is  broadened  to  half  the  width  of  the  ttortter- 
Ing  and  generally  exteuds  somewhat  over  the  eubniedlan  and  sometimes  faintly,  or 
cveu  distinctly,  along  the  whole  mai^lii;  nearly  seated  upon  the  margin,  are  well- 
formed  black  luuules;  Iringebufl" or  whitish,  interrupted  broadly  but  not  suddenly  with 
black  at  the  ner\-ure  tips. 

Beneath:  J^>re  irfn^rs  conforming  almost  exactly  with  the  coloration  and  marking 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  tore  wings  of  A.  aphrodite,  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
diflbrences  In  tli«  upper  surface  wosld  naturally  require,  and  with  the  following  excep- 
tions :  the  bar  bordering  the  outside  of  the  celt  does  not  usually  protrude  so  far 
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aiiicully  on  the  siibcosto-mediBn  interspace  ss  on  tlie  upper  side ;  the  outer  hor<ler  U 
lUrk  cinnainoneous.  more  or  less  enlivened  with  buff  (but  sonietimeH  not  at  ftli}  along 
till.- miilille  of  the  wins;,  ftml  eitpeclollj  uear  themldilleof  tlieiritciMpAceH;  liclow  themiil- 
lite  me<llaii  nervurc  the  mart;ln  U  almost  entirely  buff  or  oranffc  buff,  with  a  claiiamu- 
ucous  line  mtirklng  its  intcriiir  border,  but  fading  out  before  sttalniuLc  tlie  Hubueillau 
nervurc;  fringe  »»  above.  Jtiii't  ininjs  very  darit  brownish  red,  the  female  slightly 
(larker  than  the  male;  a  atreak  of  buff  follows  the  upper  edge  of  the  costal  uervnrc 
beyond  the  precost*^  nervure,  flecking  b1s<)  botli  edges  of  the  anbcoittal  and  median  ner- 
vuresas  faras  thellmitof  the  celt,  and  tlie  itubmcilian  nervure  for  half  its  course, 
forming  smaller  or  more  distinct  patches  of  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  above, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  subcostal  interspaces,  and  often  supplanting  the  nonnal  silvery 
spot  beyond  the  cell  and  tilling  tlie  base  of  the  median  interspaces  with  powdery  scales ; 
these  arc  also  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  subniedio-lntenial  interspace; 
In  the  female  this  buff  is  usually  more  or  less  decidedly  tinged  with  greenish ;  the  baisal 
third  of  the  costal  bonier  and  the  whole  of  the  Inner  margin  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  sub- 
median  Den'ure,  Is  edged  with  silvery;  the  basal  silvery  spots  are  as  In  A.  aphrodite; 
beyond  is  a  curving  row  of  silvery  itpots,  Dormaily  Hve  in  naml>er.  shaped  and  bor- 
dere<l  as  In  those  of  .\.,  aphrodite,  but  the  second — that  In  the  upper  subcostal  Inter- 
space— and  the  external  fragment  of  the  cellular  spot  arc  frequently  bulf,  Instead  of 
silvery ;  the  extra-mesial  and  submargiual  rows  of  silvery  spots  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  A.  aphrodite,  the  spots  of  the  former  row  tipped  externally  with  small 
roundish  spots  of  very  dark  brownish  red.  darter  than  the  prevailing  color,  occasion- 
ally. In  the  female,  greenish;  the  outer  row  Is  edgeil  exti'rlorly  with  a  narrow  black 
line,  and  Interiorly  with  a  broad,  dark,  brownish  red  lK>rdcr;  between  the  two  rows  is 
a  pretty  broad  bulTbelt,  partaking  of  the  irregular  nature  of  that  of  A.  aphrodite,  but 
broader,  having  the  general  average  breadth  of  an  interspace;  outer  border  reddish 
brown  or  clnnamoneous,  enllvencil  along  the  middle,  but  not  next  the  nervures. 
with   butr  blushes;  fringe  as  on  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  as  In  A.  aphrodite.  Appendages  of  male  (33 :  ;ti>) :  hook  of  the  upper 
organ  of  equal  depth  throughout  and  slenderer  than  In  the  other  species;  tip  con- 
siilembly  and  delicately  uncinate,  but  scarcely  aid«l  by  the  excision  of  the  nnder 
surface.  Clasps  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  half  curved  a  little 
upward,  of  nearly  eijual  breadth  throughout;  upper  border  with  a  considerable  abrupt 
rounded  lobe  near  the  base,  a  slight  augulated  median  one  anil  the  upper  hinder  angle 
produced  to  a  broad  lobe,  a  little  and  oliliquely  truncate  alwve  where  It  Is  bristly,  and 
in  general  liavlng  a  slight  forward  direction ;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  clasp  Is  broadly 
rounded  with  a  slight  rounded  prominence  In  the  middle ;  upper  process  as  in  the  pre- 
vious species  but  shorter,  being  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 


MALIM. 

FF.MALES. 

Length  o(  tongue,  13  mm. 

;  .Smallest 
'         2..1 

.   Average. 

H. 
10. 
4. 

Largest.  ] 

36. 

14- 

10. 

i         3.S 

SniulWl. 

31. 

14. 

io.il 

Average. 

31. 
H. 
lO.M 

Largest. 

Length  of  fore  wings 

hindtiblaeand'taraiV. 
tore  tiblue  and  Uml.. 

34.S 

,    16. 
10..1 

4.73 

llcnTilied  from  183.  39. 

MaUoimatlon.      In  one  ^pcclmcn    examined,  the  subcostal  ner^nles   of   the  fore 

wing  are  peculiar,  the  third  superior  nervule  being  remove<l  toward  the  second  and 

the  fourth  toward  the  outer  l>order,  so  as  to  make  the  origin  of  the  third  and  fourth 

at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other,  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  the  outer  bortler. 

Aben-atiotiB.  .1.  a.  vubmo.  .Mr.  Albert  G.  Davis  has  sent  me  an  Interesting 
suBlised  female  of  this  species,  taken  July  1,  1887.  at  Lake  Chemo,  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Bangor.  Me.,  "(lying  with  the  ordinary  form  of  A.  atlantls,  iu  a  sunny  glade  in 
the  woods."  The  whole  appearance  of  the  Insect  Is  changed,  and  It  bos  taken  on  a  most 
funereal  aspect.    The  entire  upper  aiirface  has  for  a  ground  color  a  purplish  black, 
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Bmly  pretty  utilfonulj  fosco-luteous.  ilie  high  ivarlM  hUck.  the  hairs  fully  as  long  as 
the  ivl<lth  of  the-botly,  pale  hitcous,  slightly  Infuscated  next  the  very  bnse,  aa<l  «'lth 
•Hstant  spicules.    Length  of  body,  2.5  mm. ;  of  hairs  of  boily,  .3,t  mm. ;  width  of  heaO, 

Second  Huge.  Head  black  with  black  hairs.  Body  brown-green,  the  tubercles  and 
splaes  black ;  beset  with  many  short,  divergent,  black  bristles.  Length.  2.8  mm. 
(After  Edwanls.) 

Thlnt  aliiije.  Head  as  before.  Body  gray-hlack  with  a  green  tint  over  the  dorsal 
surface  I  beneath  pale  green ;  tobercles  pale  yellow,  the  spines  and  their  bristles  black. 
Length.  .4  mm.     (After  Edwards.) 

F\turth  stmje.  Hcail  reddish  yellow,  more  yellow  behind.  Body  gray  mottled  with 
1)lack ;  a  double  dorsal  stripe  of  gray ;  tubercles  supporting  black  spines  dull  yellow  In 
the  latcrostigmatal  and  lafrastlginatal  series,  black  on  the  inner  and  yellow  on  the 
(litter  side  of  those  of  the  latcroUorsal  merles.    I^ength,  S  mm.    (After  Edtvards.) 

Fifihiiagf.    Much  as  in  the  preeetUng  stage.    Length,  12.7  mm.     (.Vfter  Edwards.) 

L<i«I  st'f^c.  Head  dark,  becoming  pale  testaceous  behind,  the  front  with  scattered 
hairs.  Body  dark,  velvety  purple  above,  scarcely  paler  beneath.  Basal  half  of  spines 
pate  livid,  tl)e  spinules  nearly  Italf  as  long  as  the  spines  themselves ;  small  papillae- 
bearing  bristles  are  scattered  over  the  liody,  with  a  row  of  them  above  the  prolcgs. 
(After  Packard.)     A  fuller  description  is  given  by  Edwards  (Can.  ent-.  sk  :  2). 

Chryatdis  (84  ^<i).  Clicstnnt  brown,  mottled  and  Irrorate  with  black,  the  wings 
black  at  the  base;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  wrinkled;  the  spiracles  black  and 
conspicuous.  (After  I^kard.)  I'aekanI  makes  no  mention  of  a  laterodorsal  tubercle 
on  the  mesotlioras.  The  drawing  by  Mrs,  Peart  (pL  B+.  lig.  (!)  made  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Edwards  and  which  lie  allowed  me  to  copy,  represents  the  wings  as  lighter  in  color 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  brownish  luteouB  rather  than  chestnut  brown.  Infuecatert 
only  at  base,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  dark  brown,  the  whole  wrinkled  and  black  at 
the  wrinkles.     Length.  20,5  mm. 

There  U  no  need  of  confounding  this  spccica  with  either  of  the  preced- 
iti<;;  it  is  smaller  than  they,  duller  in  tint  above,  has  a  blackish  border  to 
all  the  wings  in  both  sexes,  and  a  more  continuous  mesial  band  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  ;  the  darker  colors  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  hind  M-ings  are  deojicr  in  iuie  than  in  either  of  them,  while  the  buff 
bell  is  wider  than  that  of  aphrodite  and  narrower  than  that  of  cylwle  ;  the 
buff  scales  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  also  assume  more  importance 
than  in  the  other  species  ;  finally  the  costal  border  of  the  fore  wings  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  so  much  arched. 

Synonymy-  It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  probable,  that  this  species  is 
the  true  Pap.  aphrodite  of  Fabricius,  but  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  it,  the  names  ought  to  stand  as  given  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Edwards, 
who  first  clearly  distinguished  the  s|)ecies  in  this  difficult  group.  The 
species  were  still  confounded  in  the  British  Museum  after  the  publication 
of  Butler's  Fabrician  butterflies,  as  I  myself  saw,  and  notwithstanding 
Butler's  remarks  on  p.  lOJt  of  that  work. 

Distribution  (21 :  7).  This  member  of  the  Canadian  fauna  is  abundant 
throughout  all  the  cooler  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  the  cast  is  very  nearly 
limited  southwardly  by  the  annual  isotherm  of  45°,  only  surpassing  it 
in  elevated  regions  and  along  mountain  chains.  Xorthward  it  appears 
rarely  to  encroach  upon  the  Hudsonian  fauna,  but  specimens  are  reported 
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fr.d"  "Arctic  America,  Ross"  (IJrit.  Miia,),  Furt  Siiupaon  and  Ru|icrt'(i 
Lnn;l  (Edwards),  Hudson  Bay  (Drexlcr,  fide  Edwards,  Ueffckcn),  Moose 
Factory,  Hudson  Bay  (Weir)  and  central  Labrador  (Miiachler),  West- 
ward it  has  been  taken  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (Scudder)  mid 
at  Crow's  Neat  (Geddes).  A  specimen  in  tbe  British  Museum  is  even 
reported  from  British  Columbia  and  Mr.  A.  <t.  Butler  saya  it  ia  found  in 
California,  bnt  Mr.  W,  II.  Edwards  denies  its  occurrence  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  (rare  at 
Montreal  aceonling  to  Caulfield).  Corneau  reports  it  as  common  at  God- 
bout  River  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Couper  took  it  in  southern 
Labrador  and  Anticoati,  Mr.  Edwards  reports  it  from  Newfoundland, 
Mr.  Thaxter  obtained  gpecimcna  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  specimens 
from  Nova  Scotia  arc  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  have  been  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Jones ;  coinjiared  to  A.  aphrodite,  however,  it  is  very  rare  in 
that  province.  South  of  the  British  possessions  and  beyond  New  England 
it  occurs  in  the  Adirondsicks  (Hill),  The  Glen,  Warren  County,  a  single 
specimen  (Lintner)  and  the  Catskilla,  N.  Y,,  "not  uncommon  in  certain 
localities"  (Edwards),  the  higher  parts  of  Pennsylvania  (Strccker,  An- 
drews), Lake  Superior  (Agassiz,  Osten  Sacken),  Michigan  (Edwarda), 
Minnesota  (Scudder),  Wisconsin  "rare"  (Hoy),  Iowa  (French)  and 
Illinois  (Worthington)  ;  and  Mr.  Mead  even  found  it  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Platte  and  Arkanana,  Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  7500-8000  feet. 

In  New  England  it  is  probably  common  alinoat  everywhere  north  of 
Blodgctt's  iaotherm  of  maximum  temperature  of  45°  for  tbe  spring  months, 
or  the  northern  parta  of  tbe  three  northern  states,  but  is  really  abundant 
only  in  the  White  ^lountain  district  where  it  wholly  replaces  A .  aphrodite. 
It  has  been  taken  at  Eastport  (ShurtleflF),  Hallowell  "occasionally  seen" 
(Miss  Wadsworth)  and  Norway  Me. ;  Thornton,  Shelbume  (Faxon, 
Minot),  Littleton  (Sanborn)  and  Jefferson  (Scudder),  and  even  at  Sun- 
cook  "not  common"  (Thaxtcr),  Dublin  (Faxon)  and  Milford,  N.  H. 
"very  rare"  (Whitney)  ;  at  Mt.  Mansfield  "not  common"  (Merrill),  Stow 
"abundant"  in  lSH(i  (Miss  Soule)  and  Lake  Memphremagog,  Vt.  (Dim- 
mock)  ;  on  Mt.  Tom  and  at  South  Hadley,  Leverett  and  Deerfield  (F. 
H.  Spraguc),  and  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  where  it  is  not  uncommon 
(Scudder). 

Haaats.  The  favorite  resorts  of  the  butterfly  are  graasy  fields  skirting 
the  mountain  streams,  and  it  differs  slightly  from  its  congeners  in  preferring 
sunny  woodland  nooks  to  open  country.  Aa  Mr.  Edwards  remarks  :  "It 
may  be  seen  in  company  with  arthemis .  .  .  alighted  in  small  clusters  among 
the  damp  leaves  by  the  roadside  or  upon  offal  of  any  description.  All 
these  spccicB  are  attracted  by  any  decaying  animal  matter  and  a  piece  of 
meat  or  a  dead  bird  or  snake  has  irresistible  charms  for  them." 

Lifo  history.     The  butterfly  is  single  brooded,  the  larva  hibernating  as 
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aoon  08  hatched  and  before  eating.  It  undergoes  its  later  trangformatioDs 
in  the  spring,  probably  awakening  at  an  early  period,  as  the  larva  feeds 
upon  violets,  which  are  early  in  leaf.  In  the  White  Mountains,  the  but- 
terfly appears  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  but  does  not 
become  common  until  the  close  of  the  month.  In  the  Catskille,  according 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  males  appear  early  in  June.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the 
species  of  Argynnis  in  any  given  locality.  The  butterfly  continues  abund- 
ant until  the  middle  of  August  and  is  still  upon  the  wing  in  September. 
Fernald  is  certainly  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  Maine  it  "is  on  the  wing 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  July"  only.  The  eggs  are 
laid  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  numbers  of  the  butter- 
flies begin  to  diminish.  Miss  Soule  sent  me  some  laid  in  Stow,  Vt.,  on 
August  22.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  obtained  them  in  the  Catskills  August 
28-31,  and  all  I  have  had  were  laid  at  about  the  same  time.  I  have 
opened  old  and  worn  females  at  the  ^liite  Mountains  the  middle  of 
August,  and  found  the  eggs  only  partly  developed ;  later,  on  August  19, 
I  have  found  them  very  nearly  ready  t«  be  laid.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  fortnight"  and  the  caterpillars  go  immediately  into  winter 
quarters.  Of  some  which  Mr.  Edwards  kept  over  the  winter  on  ice  and 
brought  out  again  in  West  Virginia,  March  21,  one  moulted  April  15, 
the  second  moult  was  passed  by  diflTerent  caterpillars  April  25-29  ;  after 
which  one  caterpillar,  the  only  one  carried  to  chrysalis,  moulted  success- 
ively, on  Mayd,  Id  and  25,  and  changed  to  pupa  June  3.  The  length 
of  the  several  larval  stages,  not  counting  the  wintering  one,  was  10,  14, 
10,  6,  and  9  days.  The  chrysalids  attach  themselves  to  the  under  side  of 
logs  on  the  ground  and  in  similar  places. 

Habits,  fltc.  The  butterfly  is  wilder  and  more  diflicult  to  capture  than 
the  allied  New  England  species,  which  it  resembles  closely  in  its  flight. 

The  male  has  a  very  perceptible  odor  which  I  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  ;  it  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  have  somewhat  the  tVagrance  of  the 
pine  woods ;  but  on  applying  to  Miss  Soule,  she  at  once  said  it  was  the 
odor  of  sandal-wood,  which  exactly  describes  it.  She  added  that  speci- 
mens she  had  brought  into  her  room  at  the  mountain  hotel  made  it  seem 
close,  and  a  friend  who  called  inquired  on  entering  :  "Why !  do  you  bring 
your  sandal-wood  box  up  here  ?"  The  odor  is  apparently  equally  strong  in 
new  and  old  specimens,  and  arises  from  the  fringed  androconia  as  I  have 
found  by  careful  tests.  It  is  oflen  retained  for  months  after  death  by 
specimens  enclosed  in  papers. 

The  male  follows  the  female  closely,  even  longbeforeovipoaition.  The 
female,  when  wearied  with  flight  from  its  pertinacious  mate,  will  rest  with 
erect  wings  motionless  upon  the  ground  ;  its  mate  immediately  takes  posi- 
tion beside  it,  distant  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  on  one  side  itnd  l>ehind 
•Some  laid  Aaguat  21-as  »nil  sent  io  Wcsl  Vli^nia  baU'bed  a  li"!-  !>..nor.  >(■pllnl^■l  :;. 
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it.  The  female  in  moving  makes  a  quick  start  forward  for  a  few  steps, 
then  the  male  does  the  aame,  and  here,  with  wings  erect,  he  keeps  up  a 
slight  quivering  agitation  of  the  wings  until  his  consort  departs,  wlien  in 
an  instant  the  pursuit  is  renewed. 

When  it  alights  in  the  road,  it  rests  with  wings  fully,  flatly  expanded. 
Geddes  states  that  he  observed  it  in  the  mountains  of  the  Canadian  north 
west  alight  on  the  upright  trunks  of  trees,  head  downward.  An  im- 
prisoned specimen  resting  for  the  night  on  a  vertical  surface  took  the 
opposite  position,  with  the  trunk  somewhat  oblique,  the  wings  closely 
shut,  the  front  wings  tucked  well  between  the  hind  pair,  the  abdomen 
drooping  between  them,  and  the  antennae,  divaricating  about  100°,  on  a 
line  with  the  upper  plane  of  the  thorax. 

DMlderata.  The  early  history  of  this  species  is  almost  wholly  unknown, 
the  different  stages  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  chrysalis  never  having  been 
adequately  described.  The  flight  and  postures  of  the  butterfly,  though 
undoubtedly  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  the  other  species,  are 
not  fully  described ;  and  it  remains  without  explanation  why  so  long  a 
period  elapses  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  imago  and  oviposition. 
For  how  long  a  lime  are  males  only  on  the  wing  ? 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTIiATI0NS.—AItQrXNI3  ATLANTIS. 

Imago. 
PI.  4,  flg.  6.    Mule,  both  nurtoMR. 
Egg-  33:36.    M«le  atHlominal  appendages. 

PI.  tM,  tig.  22.    Culoreil.  39  ;e.    Neuratlon. 

ST;  13.    Mfcropylc.  4«:U.    AnOroconium. 

Chryeatit. 
P1.84,  flg.e.    Side  view. 

BRENTHIS  HiJBNER. 
SMALIiBB  PRITILI.ARII)8. 
BrenMiia  Habii.,  Verz.  bek.  nubmett.,  30(1818). 

Da  jnrte  Jenseitg  grtuf  am  bunten  Strande 
Klatfliln  Bleb  mlt  elneiii  Si^bmetlerHng. 
Wohl  iiiochte  jeut  daa  zarle  Kind  nicbt  melnen. 
All  Bie  Ibii  dnjc,  tie  fange  zwel  tflr  elnen? 

ScHULZR.— i7fe  bexauberie  Bote. 

Imago  (54;  1).  Head  large,  abundantly  clothed  with  lonf^,  erect  hairs,  longest  near 
the  antennae.  Front  moderately  full,  most  ao  In  tlic  middle,  bat  scarcely  snrpassing 
the  front  o(  the  eyes,  least  full  above ;  much  broader  than  high,  but  narrowiDg  tnfe- 
riorly,  Just  above  the  middle  as  broad  b^  the  eyes ;  upper  marglo  projectiag  broadly 
betiveen  tbe  eyea,  the  sides  of  the  projection  curving  around  the  antennae,  but  scarcely 
descending ;  lower  border  well  rounded.  Vertei  large,  tumid,  but  not  greatly  elevated, 
twice  a^  broad  aa  long,  the  posterior  border  broadly  rounded,  and  In  the  middle 
sijuarely  docked,  theanterior  border  descending  abruptly.  Eyes  rather  large,  qnltefull, 
Dake<l.  Antennae  Inserted  Just  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  front,  in  rather  large 
pits,  connected  by  a  rather  broad  and  deep  transverse  channel,  but  separated  by 
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nearly  the  nldtli  of  the  extreme  base  of  the  antenoae;  allttleloager  tlian  tlieaMuraen. 
coDsistiDg  of  thirty-three  to  tliirty-Qve  Joints,  of  which  the  last  ten  or  eleven  form  a 
strongly  depressed,  broad,  ovate  club.  tX  least  Bve  times  as  broail  as  the  stalk  and  not 
more  tlian  twice  aa  long  as  broad,  the  flrst  two  joints  rapidly  enlarging,  and  the  last 
five  entering  Into  the  diroinntlon  of  size;  extremity  broadly  rounded,  interrupted  by 
thellttle  conical  projection  formed  by  theaplcal  Joint  j  fnrnlMhed  beneatUwitha  median 
carina,  which  extends  far  on  the  stalk.  Palpi  very  long  and  rather  slender,  barely 
twite  as  long  as  the  eye,  curving  slightly  forward,  the  apical  Joint  not  more  than 
one-tenth  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  furnished  above  and  below,  the  middle  Joint 
nearly  as  much  as  the  others,  witli  a  rather  thin  fringe  of  forward  reaching  hairs  of 
nearly  uniform  length,  all  in  a  general  vertical  plane;  and  below,  exteriorly,  with  a 
a  row  of  erect,  scattered,  long  and  slender  hairs,  projecting  laterally  a  very  little. 

Pruthoracic  lobes  not  large,  almost  cylindrical,  straight,  nniform.  the  ends  eqnal. 
as  long  as  hlgli.  and  four  times  as  broad  as  long.  Patagia  very  small,  somewhat 
tumid,  very  broad,  almost  circular,  the  posterior  portion  projecting  as  a  short,  trian- 
gular, bluntly  rounded  lobe,  the  whole  not  half  so  long  again  as  broad. 

Fore  mugs  (39 : 7)  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  very  slightly  and 
l)roadly  convex,  the  apical  angle  rounded  off;  outer  margin  a  little  convex,  genei^ 
ally  regular,  sometimes  a  little  prolnl>erant  about  the  lower  subcostal  nervnle,  the 
general  direction  of  the  border  being  at  an  angle  of  about  46°  with  the  costal  margin ; 
inner  border  straight  or  very  slightly  concave,  the  outer  angle  rounded.  First  supe- 
rior subcostal  nervnle  arising  shortly  before  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  others  at  nearly 
eqnal  distances  apart,  the  third  about  midway  between  the  apes  of  the  cell  and  the 
outer  margin ;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervuie  arising  about  one-third  way  down  the 
cell  i  the  latter  considerably  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  wings  and  from  two  to 
three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Median  nervnre  connected  with  the  vein  closing  the 
cell  by  Its  last  branch,  nearly  half  as  far  beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  ner- 
vnre as  that  is  beyond  the  first. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  rather  largely  shouldered  and  well  rounded  next 
the  base,  beyond  nearly  straight  or  very  slightly  convex;  outer  border  very  regu- 
larly rounded  and  pretty  full,  both  angles  rounded  off;  the  Inner  margin  not  very 
greatly  nor  abruptly  expanded  next  the  base,  beyond  nearly  straight  or  slightly  con- 
vex, with  no  apical  excision  or  emarginatlon,  Precostal  nervure  directed  straight 
upward,  sometimes  bent  slightly  outward  at  the  summit;  second  subcostal  nen'ule 
originating  at  a  little  distance  (J'), or  scarcely  at  all  ($),  beyond  the  base  of  the 
flrst;  cell  closed.  I<Hst  branch  of  median  nervure  curved  considerably  toward  the 
lowest  subcostal  nervuie,  beyond  the  cell.    No  androconla. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  fringed  with  long  hairs  on  the  outer  side,  much  more 
thinly  in  the  female  than  in  tbe  male;  tibiae  less  (■?)  or  more  ($}  than  one-half  the 
length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  almost  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  conslstingeither  of  a  single 
Joint  with  a  produced  conical  apex  and  an  apical  spur  (S)-  or  of  Svc  Joints,  the 
length  of  the  first  fully  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  dimin- 
ishing regularly  in  size,  the  fourth  and  Qfth  equal ;  famished  beneath,  at  tbe  apex  of 
all  the  Joints  but  the  last,  with  a  p^r  of  short,  slender,  mhiute  spines.  In  a  naked 
fleld ;  but  there  are  no  intermediate  spines,  nor  any  along  the  tower  portion  of  tbe 
sides  of  tlie  basal  Joint  ( $  ) ;  middle  tibiae  scarcely  shorter  than  the  hind  pair,  fur- 
nished on  either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of  not  very  frequent,  long,  and  very  slender, 
somewhat  spreading  spines,  the  terminal  ones  developing  Into  very  long,  and  very 
slender,  tapering  spurs;  also  above  and  on  the  sides  with  numerous  similar  shorter 
spines  Irregularly  placed.  Tarsi,  beneath,  with  four  nearly  equidistant  rows  of  short, 
very  slender  spines,  the  terminal  ones  of  each  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  others ; 
above,  abundantly  sprinkled  with  numerous  very  short,  delicate  spines,  irr^nilarly  dis- 
posed, but  apparently  with  a  tendency  to  form  longitudinal  rows.  Claws  small,  mod- 
erately stout,  considerably  curved,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point;  paronychia  bifid,  tbe 
anterior  lotie  as  long  as  the  claws,  very  slender,  scarcely  tapering,  finely  pointed, 
curving -but  little;  posterior  lobe  minute,  slender,  short;  pnlvillns  broader  than  long. 
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Ita  tintertor  border  arched.  Upper  organ  ot  male  alKlomliial  appendages  moderatel; 
stout;  the  ceRtrum  not  so  globose  as  in  the  other  Argynnldl,  the  hook  slender  and  small, 
BCarcel;  as  long  as  the  centrum,  dellcatel;  bifld  at  the  tip.  Clasps  broad,  tapering  on 
the  apical  half,  of  varjlng  length,  the  tip  prodaced  to  a  slender  blade,  'which  Is 
twisted  so  as  to  appear  depressed  and  iocnrved ;  apper  process  very  slender,  enlarged 
a  little  or  spatulate  at  the  tip,  and  anbparallel  to  the  posterior  blade  of  the  clasp. 

Bgg.  Somewhat  conical  sngar-loaf  shaped,  mach  taller  than  broad,  bat  the  npper 
portion  a  little  constricted,  the  lower  two-thirds  only  of  the  sides  being  gently 
swollen,  thickest  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  third ;  the  summit  squarely  trnncate,  Its 
centre  depressed,  the  base  flat;  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  prominent, 
eqaldlstant,  longitudinal  ribs,  running  from  the  base  to  the  summit  and  a  little  over 
It,  or  combining  with  a  neighbor  to  form  a  single  rib  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
egg;  surface  between  the  ribs  traversed  by  delicate  transverse  raised  ridges  not  so 
distant  as  the  ribs  and  quite  conspicnoos.  Mlcropyle  rosette,  situated  on  a  sunken 
Boor,  made  up  of  delicate  little  roundish  cells,  Increasing  In  size  very  little  from 
the  centre  outward. 

Catwpillar  at  birtb.  Head  broad,  mnch  broader  than  high,  well  rounded  below, 
the  sides  nearly  equal  and  slightly  compressed,  broadest  above,  the  summit  very 
broadly  rounded,  furnished  with  a  few  long  curving  htdrs.  Body  tapering  a  very  lit- 
tle posteriorly,  cylindrical,  furnished  on  each  segment  equally  with  pretty  large,  con- 
ical warts,  sometimes  arranged  In  clnsters,  bearing  very  long,  tapering,  delicately 
splcuUferouB  hairs,  very  minutely  expanding  at  the  tip  Into  a  short  cup-shaped  club, 
not  so  broad  as  the  base  of  the  hair,  and  longltadinally  dlstrilrated  as  follows  on 
either  side;  a  subdorsal  row*  one  to  a  segment  placed  anteriorly,  a  supralateral 
row  one  to  a  segment  placed  posteriorly,  an  Infralateral  row  one  to  a  segment 
placed  Id  the  centre,  and  a  substlgmatal  row  with  a  duster  of  five  or  six  bristles 
placed  nearly  in  the  middle.  Legs  quite  long  and  slender,  the  claw  very  little  curved, 
tapering,  with  a  very  slight  heel  at  the  Interior  base.  Prolegs  long  and  tapering  reg- 
ularly, closely  approximate  and  bearing  not  very  long,  semicircular,  slender  booklets, 
arranged  In  the  greater  part  of  a  circle,  six  in  number  on  each  leg,  possibly  seven  on 
the  hinder. 

Mataro  flatvrpUIar.  Head  well  rounded,  rather  squarely  cut  beneath,  the  mandi- 
bles very  protuberant ;  rather  broadly  and  Irregularly  arched  above,  scarcely  depressed 
at  the  suture,  the  middle  of  the  sides  nearly  straight,  broadest  at  the  npper  part  of 
the  ocellar  field,  equally  broad  and  high,  scarcely  deeper  below  than  above;  triangle 
lialf  as  high  again  as  broad,  reaching  above  the  middle  of  the  front.  Head  covered 
with  frequent,  pretty  long,  nearly  atr^ght,  bristly,  tapering  hairs.  Second  antennal 
joint  half  as  long  as  broad,  third  scarcely  more  than  half  as  broad  as  the  second, 
and  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  abruptly  docked  and  furnished  with  a  long  apical 
bristle.  Ocelli  six  in  number,  five  of  them  formlnga  strong  curve  whose  convexity  Is 
forward  and  a  little  upward,  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart,  the  second  and  third 
connting  from  above,  nearest  together,  the  others  distant  from  each  other  by  leas  than 
half  their  diameter;  the  sixth  Is  situated  directly  behind  the  fourth  and  as  far  from  it 
as  thesecond  is  from  the  flfth;  the  third,  fourth  and  flftb  are  taige  and  prominent,  the 
others  Inconspicuous ;  labrum  rather  large,  prominent,  the  middle  of  the  front 
roundly  and  rather  deeply  excised.  Mandibles  large,  broad,  not  very  stout,  their  edge 
straight,  with  broad,  squarish,  scarcely  separated  teeth.  Maxillary  palpi  with  the  sec- 
ond Joint  fnlly  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  scarcely  more  than  half  as  broad  as  the 
second,  but  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  fourth  as  long  as  broad  and  half  as  broad 
as  the  third.    Spinneret  short,  stout,  tapering. 

Body  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  depressed,  equal,  furnished  with  longitudinal  rows 
of  tnbercles,  one  to  a  segment  In  each  row;  excepting  someUmes  an  anterior  pair, 
the  tubercles  are  fleshy,  stout,  rather  short,  conical  elevaUons,  bluntly  rounded  at  the 
tip  and  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  not  very  long  needle  like  thorns,  diverging 

■Qruber  says  there  Is  s  medlodonal  row  in  B.  myrins,  but  he  la  mistaken. 
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nearly  at  right  kDglea  to  the  tubercles  or  sllgbtl;  raised  above  it.  Tbey  are  arranged 
as  follows:  on  the  sbdomeD,  alaterodoraal  series  on  all  the  segments,  placed  a  little 
In  advance  of  the  middle,  that  on  the  first  segment  being  nearly  snbdonial;  a  supra- 
Htlgmatal  on  all  the  segments  placed  anteriorly,  excepting  on  the  last  segment  where 
It  Is  posterior;  and  an  infrsstlgmatal  series  on  all  the  segments  but  the  last,  also 
placed  anteriorly;  on  the  thoracic  fegments  a  lalerodorsal  aeries  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  segments,  that  of  the  llrst  s^ment  being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  spines  and  sometimes  produced  at  maturity  to  a  very  long, 
fleshy,  equal,  tentacular,  heavy  thread,  covered  with  frequent,  short,  sptnons  needles ; 
and  on  the  second  and  third  segments  a  stigmatal  row  placed  on  the  anterior 
extremity.  Body  covered  also  Irregnlarly  with  numerons,  very  short,  needle  like  hairs, 
arising  from  very  minute  warts.  Bplracles  small,  oval,  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
Legs  rather  small,  appressed,  tapering,  moderately  slender,  the  claws  compressed, 
slender,  small,  curving  somewhat,  strongly  heeled  at  the  base ;  prolegs  short,  moder- 
ately stout,  tapering  a  little,  the  hooklets  twenty-flve  to  thirty  In  nnmber,  slender  and 
not  very  strongly  curved,  arranged  In  a  double  row  and  separated  by  a  space  equal  to 
two  ur  three  times  the  diameter  of  one  of  them. 

ChiTaaUa.  Viewed  from  above,  the  prothorax,  head  and  ocellar  prominences  are 
equal  Id  width ;  the  latter  project  conically  a  little  at  the  outer  comers,  separated  very 
broadly  by  the  front  of  the  head,  which  Is  squarely  truncate  or  else  very  broadly  con- 
cave ;  viewed  laterally  they  are  also  a  little  prominent,  especially  at  the  lower  corners ; 
tbey  are  connected  by  an  obscure  rldgc  along  the  lower  front  of  the  head  and  their 
extreme  base  Is  tumid  below,  laterally  and  above;  excepting  for  the  tumidity  of  the 
lower  surface,  the  angle  formed  by  the  front  and  summit  of  the  head  is  about  70°. 
Body  a  little  constricted  between  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax ;  mesotborax  pretty 
strongly  arched  longitudinally,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  posterior  half  eleTated 
to  a  pretty  high,  longitudinal,  median  ridge,  Its  anterior  slope  shorter  than  the 
posterior  when  the  curve  of  the  segment  is  left  out  of  acconnt,  transversely  rounded 
at  snmmit,  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  abont  50°,  continued  anteriorly  as  a  dull 
equal  median  ridge  to  the  end  of  the  segment;  front  of  the  body  from  the  base  of 
the  palpi  to  near  the  tip  of  the  wings  a  very  little  concave ;  basal  wing  tubercle  rather 
prominent,  conical,  curved  slightly  forward,  with  a  slight  ridge  down  Its  inferior  pos- 
terior surface ;  supernumerary  tubercle  very  close  to  the  basal  one,  separated  from  it 
by  a  rather  deep  rounded  angulation,  the  tubercle  a  compressed  longitudinal  ridge, 
well  rounded  longitudinally.  Its  anterior  shorter  than  its  posterior  curve.  Wings  a 
little  protuberant  at  tip  but  with  no  tubercle ;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  stout,  blunt,  con- 
ical tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  and  flrst  to  seventh  abdominal  segments, 
largest  aad  quite  large  on  the  third  abdominal  segment,  those  In  front  of  nearly  equal 
slie,  excepting  that  on  the  mesothorax,  which  Is  small,  those  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment  smallest,  very  small;  beyond  Increasing  In  size  regularly,  but  all  broader 
and  lower  in  proportion  than  the  others,  at  least  on  the  basal  portion;  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  tubercles  placed  toward  their  anterior  edge,  at  least  In 
advance  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment.  A  pair  of  very  small,  rounded,  suprastlg- 
matal  warts  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  second  to  seventh  abdominal 
B^ments.  Preanal  button  bounded  laterally  by  moderately  broad,  low,  equal,  scarcely 
curving  walls,  each  termlnatlug  anteriorly  In  a  blunt,  slightly  appressed,  nearly 
recumbent  tnbercle;  cremaster  viewed  from  above  very  short,  tapering,  as  long  as 
ttanarrowest  breadth,  scarcely  hollowed;  on  a  side  view,  expanding  rapidly,  espec- 
ially beneath,  as  long  as  Its  greatest  breadth,  the  area  for  anal  hooklets  subtrlangular, 
longer  longitudinally  than  broad.  Its  base  anterior.  Body  covered  very  sparsely 
with  exceedingly  delicate,  short  hairs,  Invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Hooklets  short, 
slender,  compressed,  the  stem  straight,  the  crook  considerably  enlarged,  bmt  ronudly 
at  right  angles,  the  pointed  apex  rery  short. 

Dlstribntioii.  Thia  group  is  even  richer  in  species  than  Argyimie,  and 
has  a  wider  geographical  ezteoaioD,  embracing  not  only  the  north  temper- 
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Htc  zone  above  Ladtiule  (!0',  but  alau  the  contiguous  arctic'  and  eultarctic 
regions  and  even  that  portion  of  South  America  which  lies  south  of  Latitude 
35" ;  i.  e.,  beyond  the  limits  of  continental  extension  in  the  Old  World. 
In  the  north  temperate  regions  few  of  the  species  reach  the  southern  limita 
attnined  by  most  of  the  species  of  Argynnis,  and  of  these  few,  a  number 
nre  confined  to  elevated  districts ;  for  Brenthis  hae  its  centre  of  develoiH 
meiit  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  temperate  zone.  Several  of  the 
sjtecies  arc  supposed  to  be  common  to  both  hemispheres,  but  such  nre 
wholly  restricted  to  the  subarctic  or  arctic  regions.  Apart  from  these, 
the  genus  is  less  richly  represented  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World. 
Three  species  only  are  found  in  cajftern  North  America  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  two  occur  in  nearly  equal  abundance  throughout  New  England, 
while  the  third  is  limited  to  the  subalpine  regions  of  its  northern  moun- 
tainous district. 

Oeaeral  appearance.  The  butterflies  are  rather  below  the  medium 
size ;  their  wings  closely  resemble  those  of  Argj-nnis  in  the  design  and 
coloration  of  the  upi>cr  surface,  but  within  the  mesial  band  of  the  hind 
wings,  the  base  is  traversed  by  a  net  work  of  many  irregular  markings  ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  latter  not  ooly  differs  from  the  pattern  of  Argjn- 
nis,  but  also  shows  great  diversity  among  the  species,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  those  described  below.  The  ground  color  is  reddish 
brown,  traversed  by  a  broad,  somewhat  irregular,  black  edged,  intra-mc- 
eial  baud,  usually  bent  in  the  middle,  and  either  simply  paler  than  the 
ground  color  or  silvery,  or  in  places  (especially  near  the  middle  and  next 
the  costal  and  inner  borders)  dashed  with  white  or  silver ;  there  arc  a  few- 
pale  or  silvery  basal  spots,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  the  maculations  of  the  upper  surface  are  repeated  and  sometimes 
preceded  by  an  interrupted  pale  or  silvery  band  ;  there  is  a  submarginal 
series  of  dark  lunules,  sometimes  followed  exteriorly  by  white  or  silvery 
spots. 

Life  history.  The  insects  of  this  genus,  which  ally  themselves  to  the 
Melitaeidi  in  many  ways  and  appear  to  borrow  from  them  a  tendency  to 
lethargy  while  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  seem  to  present  among  themselves 
greater  differences  in  habit  than  occur  in  any  other  similar  group  of  but- 
teiflics,  the  central  European  species  differing  considerably  from  those  of 
the  United  States,  though  all  the  known  species,  wliether  European  or 
American,  winter  as  only  partly  grown  caterpillars.  The  European  but- 
terflies are  single-brooded  in  the  cooler  parts  of  their  range,  and  double 
in  the  warmer,  tlie  second  brood  always  being  much  weaker  in  numbers. 
Their  history  was  first  traced,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  French  nat- 
uralist, whose  statements  hn\-c  since  been  neither  verified  nor  contradicted, 

H'pn  collecteit,  namely   hptwpcii  Lati* 
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iind  iM  thia  hUtury  is  of  great  interest,  cspecinlly  in  compariBOn  witli 
that  of  our  New  England  species,  we  add  a  translation  of  the  original 
memoir.*     At  the  beginning  of  May,  1)^1!),  aays  this  writer  :\ 

A  female  euphrosloc  laid  efius,  which,  in  ten  or  twelve  Jayw,  j;ave  birth  to  little  CBt- 
urplllarB  about  two  mllllmetrcit  long,  which  I  fetl  with  violet  leaves.  After  moulting 
three  times  they  showed  signs  of  aneaalnesn,  stopped  eating  and  tuvistened  to  attdcli 
themselves  here  and  there  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  them.  At  flrsl.  I 
thonght  they  were  preparing  for  a  fourth  moult,  but  I  waa  soon  uiiilecclved.  Their 
body  contracted,  they  became  motionless  and  stiff  as  If  dead.  Vet  the  season  whs 
little  advanced  and  a.s  they  hail  not  lacked  select  food,  according  to  their  taste.  I  did 
not  know  how  to  account  for  this  strange  fact.  I  dlsturbccl  them  with  s.  feather: 
most  of  them  scarcely  gave  a  f*ign  of  life.  I  supplied  them  with  a  snperahnndance  of 
fond.  I  exposed  them  to  the  sun,  placed  them  in  the  open  air.  etc. ;  five  or  six  of  them 
changed  their  position,  but  partook  of  no  nonrishnient ;  they  again  became  quiet  and 
fell  once  more  Into  a  lethargic  state.  I  kept  them  more  than  a  month  in  this  condition. 
.\t  last,  wearied  with  not  seeing  them  resuscitate.  I  threw  Ihein  out  of  the  window, 
blaming  the  fate  which  had  thus  deprived  nie  of  the  opportunity  of  following  tlie 
history  of  these  caterpillars,  which  up  to  thi,*  time  I  had  cared  for  with  pecaliar 
atTectlon. 

This  nneipectcd  re.sult  having  cau^eil  me  to  imagine  that  these  caterpillars  would 
only  thrive  well  in  places  where  the  maternal  Instinct  freely  deposlt«d  their  germs.  I 
made  no  further  attempt  to  rear  thcni,  when  an  event  Insplreil  me  with  i|ulte  dilTerent 
Ideas  and  projects. 

Three  caterpillars  of  Arg.  dia.  which  were  bom  in  the  early  days  of  September 
litij.  concealed  themselves  under  dry  leaves,  at  ihe  end  of  October,  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  euphro^lne  had  done.  This  similar  habit  enlightened  me.  made  me  see 
my  mistake  In  abandonlne  the  latter.  1  then  determined  to  raise  others,  resolved  to 
await  with  more  patience  the  natural  destiny  of  ray  marmotlc  caterpillars.  The  mis- 
take which  I  made  In  1S19  was  principally  occasioned  by  considering  the  time  at  which 
the  torpor  occurred.  I  diil  not  then  know  any  caterpillar  which  behftve<l  in  such  a 
way  at  the  beginning  of  summer;  but  what  rendered  the  point  1  mention  more  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  was  that  1  knew  very  well  that  .Arg.  enphroslne  was  on  the  wing  twice 
a  year  In  our  districts — Brst  in  May,  afterwards  in  July  and  August. 

How,  in  fact,  could  one  fully  understand  a  lethargy  overtaking  animals  In  healthy 
coiidltioD.  only  half  grown,  anil  which  moreover  had  One  weather  in  which  to  accom- 
plish all  their  changes?  8urely.  [  was  not  unreasonable  In  believing  that  these  Insects 
could  reach  their  full  development  during  the  warm  weather.  What  then  had  so 
ileceived  my  hopes?  Doubtless  my  wards  hail  not  been  carefully  nursed  In  a  natural 
way ;  this  was  my  constantly  recurring  thought, 

\a  regards  the  caterpillars  of  dia,  one  could  scarcely  be  ndstaken.  I  readily  nnder- 
stDOd  the  cause  of  their  retirement :  these  larvae,  warned  by  the  first  approach  of 
cold  that  they  could  not  attain  the  perfect  state  before  the  coming  itprlng,  were  pre- 
paring for  hibernation  like  many  other  Insects  of  very  dilfcrent  species.  This  was 
contlnned  the  following  year  by  the  arousal  and  continued  development  of  my  three 
caterpillars  of  dia.  After  noticing  this  1  awaited  with  impatience  the  return  of  warm 
weather  to  solve  the  question  about  Arg.  euphrosine,  which  I  had  not  considered  for 

•  I  had  not  seen  the  original  of  thU  memoir  caterpillars  from  eggs  (after  19-16  days)  at  the 

until  after  the  pubilratlan  of  "The  curioui*  end  of  June,  the  middle  of  August  and  Sep- 

hlHtory   of  a  butterfly"    (Amer.  nat.,  Sept.,  tember. 

1872).  t  Vaudoucr,  Observations  sur  la  Mthargie 

Besides  the  species  upon  which  Vaudouer  p£riodlque  ilea  chenilles  despaplllonseuphro- 

rxperimenteit,  B.  freija  Is  said  to  winter  as  a  sine   et   dta.    Mim.   Soc.    Linn.   Pirls,   vl: 

caterpillar  20  mm.  long,  and  B.  selene  In  an  3T1-3T8  {18*27). 
immature  rondltfon,  Schllde  having  ohtalneil 
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The  22ii(l  Ma.;.  1826, 1  obtained  a  iiuaiitlty  ot  eggs  of  the  species.  The  new  cater- 
ptUftre  were  like  those  of  1(<19,  They  lived  Id  the  same  way.  They  all  stopped  eating 
toward  the  end  of  June  an<l  I  was  nearly  as  muuli  a-«tonlshcd  at  it  as  the  first  time. 
These  larvae  remained  motionless  during  the  month  oF  July  excepting  a  few  which 
moved  about  aa  If  searching  for  something.  I  supplied  them  with  fresh  and  tender 
leaves  of  which  they  partook  sparingly. 

The  8th  Angnat,  seven  of  these  caterpillars  appearing  to  me  to  have  recovered  the 
slie  which  they  bad  at  the  beginning  of  lethargy,  [  placed  them  apart  Id  a  box  and 
provided  them  with  their  ordinary  food.  A  little  afterward  I  was  sure  ttiat  their 
vital  functions  were  In  action  as  before.  They  grew  rather  qnlckly,  moulted  twice 
and  entered  the  chrysalis  state,  becoming  butterflies  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  month 
of  August.  Nevertlieless,  the  greater  number  of  roy  euphroslne  caterpillars  were 
still  Id  their  primitive  aestlval  torpor ;  they  continued  therein  antil  the  approach  of 
spring  this  year,  1827.  At  the  time  of  the  thaw,  which  commenced  tbeZiith  February, 
a  dozen  endeavored  to  move  languidly  but  partook  of  almost  no  nourishment  until 
the  temperatnre  became  a  little  higher.  Afterwards  they  Increased  in  size  rather 
slowly,  moulted  twice,  and  llnally  underwent  their  metamorphoses  between  the  7th 
April  and  tOlh  May.  But  the  winter,  which  was  long  and  severe,  although  late,  klEled 
two-thirds  of  the  caterpillars  In  my  entomological  menagerie. 

The  27th  July,  182G,  a  euphroslne  $  of  the  second  brood  furnished  me  again  with  a 
(luantity  of  eggs.  The  caterpillars  moulted  three  times  and  afterwards  twcame  torpid 
like  their  predecessors ;  only  none  of  them  revived  the  same  year.  They  remained  in 
this  lethargic  state  the  greater  part  of  the  winter-  Their  resuscitation  took  place  the 
20th  February.  1827,  that  U.  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  moat  of  the  first  caterpillars 
of  euphroslne,  which  had  remained  concealed  Id  dry  leaves  since  the  close  of  June, 
1826.  In  fact  these  two  batches  underwent  their  final  metamorphoses  together  with- 
out sliowlngany  sign  leading  one  to  suspect  that  some  were  born  later  than  the  others. 
In  closing  these  remarks  I  will  add  that  this  year.  1827.  I  wished  to  conflrmanew  what 
I  have  said.  I  procured  new  caterpillars  of  euphroslne  which  have  behaved  eiacUy 
in  the  same  way  as  their  elders. 

It  appears  from  this  very  explicit  account  that  cuphrosyne  at  leaet  is 
double  brooded,  appearing  on  the  wing  in  May  and  again  in  July-August ; 
that  both  broods  lay  eggs  very  soon  after  ecloeion  ;  that  the  caterpillars  of 
the  second  generation  have  attained  half  their  size  when  winter  forces 
them  to  hibernate,  while  those  of  the  spring  brood,  when  half-grown  (that 
is,  at  the  hibernating  age)  fall  into  a  state  of  lethargy  from  which  most  do 
not  recover  until  spring;  a  few,  however,  resume  eating  and  produce  the 
July  butterflies, — the  progeny  of  the  two  broods  thus  uniting  to  form  the 
spring  butterflies,  when  the  same  process  is  again  repeated. 

Doubleday  (Gen.  diurn.  Lep.,  i:  172-173),  after  giving  an  abstract  of 
the  above  memoir,  offers  the  following  comments:  "In  England  we 
rarely  see  the  perfect  insects  of  either  A.  sclene  or  euphrosyne  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  are  more  oflen  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  second  appearance  of  several  species  of  this  genus  is  to  be  explained 
by  this  habit  of  the  lanae,  not  by  their  being  double  brooded.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  if  the  epccimene  disclosed  from  the  pupae  in  the 
autumn  ha\c  any  progeny,  and,  if  so,  to  learn  their  history.  Probably  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ovaries  of  the  females  are  imperfectly  developed, 
and  that  they  consequently  never  lay  any  eggs,  or  that  they  hibernate  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  as  do  the  Vanessae." 
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Yet  Vaudouer  plainly  eaya  that  the  second  brood  of  butterflies  lays 
eggs,  and  even  gives  the  date  of  their  deposition,  with  the  complete  his- 
tory' of  the  caterpillars  hatched  from  them. 

Certainly  the  history  of  the  European  Brenthis  is  sufficiently  strange, 
yet  that  of  our  New  England  forms  is  equally  remarkable,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  contrast  with  that  of  the  European  species. 

The  first  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  our  native  species  was  made 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  statistics  then  at  my  dbposal  com- 
pelled me  to  suggest  a  somewhat  eztraordinaiy  theory,  the  outlines  of 
which,  although  no  longer  tenable,  may  be  here  sketched.  According  to 
this  view,  our  hutterfiies  are  single-brooded,  although  some  of  them  pos- 
sess three  successive  apparitions  of  the  perfect  form,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  seasou.  This  phenomenon  was  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  sets  of  individuals,  with  cycles 
of  changes  as  independent  as  though  the  series  were  distinct  species. 
These  two  sets  were  designated  the  vernal  and  the  aestival  series,  accord* 
ing  as  the  butterflies  appeared  in  spring  or  summer ;  for  the  season  of  the 
two  series  do  not  correspond.  The  history  of  the  vernal  series  corres- 
ponds in  part  with  that  of  the  double  brooded  species  in  Europe,  the 
second  generation  being  produced  by  uninterrupted  descent  from  the 
spring  butterflies,  while  the  latter  are  derived  from  half-grown  hibernating 
caterpillars  of  the  previous  year ;  the  eggs,  however,  being  believed  to  be 
never  developed  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female  until  many  weeks  afrer  her 
eclosion  (as  in  Argynnis),  the  autumnal  brood  of  butterflies  dies  without 
issue  and  therefore  counts  for  nothing,  as  Doubleday  has  wrongly  con- 
jectured might  be  the  case  with  the  European  species.  The  aestival  scries, 
on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  Argynnis  almost  completely,  both  in  its 
seasons  and  the  modes  by  which  these  are  produced,  the  larvae  hibernating 
as  soon  as  bom.  The  more  striking  features  in  the  history  of  this  group 
in  America,  would  then  be  as  follows :  — 

1.  Two  sets  of  individuals  whose  development  is  nowhere  synchronous. 

2.  Consequent  difference  between  individuals  in  their  hiemal  condition 
(common  to  some  other  butterflies). 

3.  Slow  development  of  the  egg  (shared  with  Argynnis). 

4.  Consequent  longevity  of  imago  (shared  with  Argynnis). 

5.  Premature  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar. 

6.  Abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  series  to  produce  an  autumnal 
brood. 

Add  to  this  that  the  European  species  differ  frvm  the  American  (1)  in 
the  rapid  development  of  the  egg ;  (2)  in  having  only  a  single  series  of 
individuals;  (3)  which  is,  properly  speaking,  double  brooded;  but  (4) 
whose  progeny,  through  the  lethargy  or  premature  hibernation  of  the 
earlier  brood  of  caterpillars,  unite  in  producing  the  spring  butterflies, — 
and  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  history  of  insects  would  open  before  us. 
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Later  observations,  however,  show  that  this  canaot  be  the  case,  aod  it  is 
even  contended  by  Mr.  Exlwards — and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experiments 
alone  quite  justly — 1°,  that  our  species  are  triple  brooded,  one  brood  fol- 
lowing another  with  perfect  regularity  ;  2°,  that  the  eggs  are  always  laid 
by  females  fresh  from  chrysalis ;  3°,  that  the  caterpillars  are  not  lethargic 
in  the  warm  season;  and  4°,  never  winter  immediately  after  leaving  the 
egg- 
Mr.  Edwards's  observations  were  made  almost  entirely  on  B.  myrina ; 
my  own  and  that  of  my  correspondents  mostly  on  B.  bellona;  but  it  is 
hardly  bo  probable  that  the  two  species  differ  markedly  in  their  life  his- 
tories as  that  the  history  of  either  of  them  may  vary  under  changed  circum- 
stances, or  even  in  what  appear  to  be  identical  circumstances,  as  was  the 
case  with  B.  euphrosyne,  under  the  eyes  of  Vaudouer.  For  in  contradis- 
tinction (but  not  necessarily  opposition)  to  Mr.  Edwards's  conclusions  I 
have  observed  that  not  only  females  fresh  from  the  chrysalis,  but  those 
which  must  have  been  flying  several  weeks,  often  have  the  eggs  in  their 
bodies  quite  undeveloped ;  that  caterpillars  are  oflen  lethargic  in  the  warm 
season,  the  phenomenon  having  been  observed  in  several  lots  in  two  differ- 
ent summers  ;  and  that  caterpillars  hatehcd  in  September,  and  even  early 
in  September,  may  very  often  hibernate  directly  from  the  egg. 

My  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  now  at  hand  is  that  the  butterflies 
should  be  regarded  as  partially  triple,  partially  double,  and  possibly  par- 
tially single  brooded.  They  Hy  first  in  May  and  June,  and  thereafiter 
until  the  middle  of  September  may  be  found  on  the  wing  without  break, 
though  their  numbers  are  notably  reinforced  by  fresh  examples  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  July  and  toward  the  end  of  August.  No  eggs  are  known  to  he 
laid  by  the  first  brood  until  the  middle  of  June,  two  or  three  weeks  at 
least  after  the  appearance  of  the  brood.  Some,  certainly,  of  the  caterpil- 
lars from  these  eggs  develop  to  form  the  second  Sight  of  butterflies  toward 
the  end  of  July ;  perhaps  all  do,  as  no  lethargy  has  yet  been  observed  in 
the  caterpillars  of  the  spring  brood ;  yet,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  the 
corresponding  brood  of  B.  euphrosyne  in  Europe,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  we  shall  find  it  here  and  discover  that  such  lethargic  caterpillars  may 
swell  the  third  brood  of  butterflies,  or  even  the  first  brood  of  the  succeed- 
ing year;  for  the  third  brood  certainly,  and  the  first  also,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  always  more  abundant  than  is  the  second.  Eggs  of  the  second 
generation  are  laid  in  the  latter  half  of  July  and  early  in  August ;  they 
are  sometimes  fully  formed  on  cclosion  of  the  female  of  the  second  brood, 
and  sometimes  they  are  not ;  sometimes  they  may  be  still  undeveloped  in 
butterflies  which  have  evidently  flown  several  weeks ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Edwards  has  obtained  eggs  from  butterflies  not  thirty-six  hours 
old.  The  caterpillars  &om  these  eggs  may  or  may  not  become  lethargic 
when  partly  grown,  and  the  lethargic  caterpillars  may  arouse  before  the 
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end  of  the  season  and  resume  Feeding,  or  they  may  not,  but  instead  extend 
their  lethargy  to  hibernation,  and  enlarge  the  spring  brood  of  butterflies. 
The  third  laying  of  eggs  takes  place  the  last  ten  days  of  August  and  in 
September,  and  these  eggs  are  laid  partly  by  freshfemalcs,  partly  by  butter- 
flies of  the  second  brood  which  have  been  on  the  wing  until  they  are 
ragged  and  torn  to  the  last  degree ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second 
brood  of  butterSies,  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  third  brood  are  in  no 
way  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  when  they  are  bom,  the  eggs  being  developed 
in  their  ovaries  only  as  mere  pin-points.  At  the  end  of  August,  therefore, 
we  have  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage, — eggs  laid  by  butterflies  of  the 
second  and  of  the  third  broods ;  caterpillars  just  bom,  from  eggs  of  two 
broods  of  butterflies ;  caterpillars  partly  grown  and  active,  from  eggs  laid 
by  butterflies  of  the  second  and  perhaps  of  the  first  brood  ;  caterpillars 
half  grown  and  dormant,  from  eggs  laid  by  the  same ;  chrysalids  from 
butterflies  of  the  same ;  and  butterflies  fresh  and  worn  according  as  they 
belong  to  the  third  or  second  brood.  The  caterpillars  irom  the  last  batch 
of  eggs  may  feed  until  partly  grown  and  then  hibernate  (Mr.  Edwards's 
observations),  or  they  may  hibernate  at  once  on  hatching,  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  from  what  I  have  seen,  to  believe  that  they  may  winter  in  the 
Hgg  as  fully  formed  caterpillars. 

These  general  remarks,  it  should  be  said,  do  not  necessarily  include  any 
other  American  species  than  B.  bellona  and  B.  myrina ;  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  equal  reference  to  both  of  them,  though  they  are  sometimes 
founded  almost  entirely  on  observations  on  only  one  of  these  species. 

The  early  stagM.  In  our  American  species,  the  eggs,  often,  as 
already  stated,  not  laid  until  several  weeks  after  the  ecloeion  of  the  butter^ 
fly,  hatch  in  about  a  week.  The  caterpillars  arc  lively  and  timid,  tying 
concealed  by  day  and  feeding  by  night,  principally  on  violets,  but  also  on 
Arabis,  Trifolium?  Hedjrsarum,  Fragaria,  Spiraea,  Sanguisorba,  Rubus, 
Primula,  Polygonum,  Urtica  and  Anchusa,  and  possibly  grasses. 

The  chrysalids  hang  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The  butterflies  are  par- 
tial to  meadow  land,  wooded  fields  or  open  thickets  ;  some  species  are  con- 
fined to  mountain  slopes  clothed  with  a  low  and  scanty  vegetation. 
Doublcday,  comparing  them  with  the  species  of  Argynnis,  says  they  are 
insects  of  slower  and  weaker  flight,  rarely  rising  to  any  height,  and  more 
frequently  returning  to  the  same  spots ;  they  may  often  be  seen  coursing 
backward  and  forward  along  some  marshy  bit  of  ground.  When  the 
butterflies  are  at  perfect  rest,  the  wings  are  closely  shut,  the  front  pair 
concealed  as  far  as  possible ;  when  expanded,  these  are  brought  well  for- 
ward.    The  antennae  usually  diverge  at  about  right  angles. 

The  eggs  are  short,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  a  little  constricted  on  the  upper 
part,  ftunished  with  ribs  and  transverse  ridges,  as  in  Argynnis. 

The  body  of  the  juvenile  larvae  is  covered  with  little  conical  warts 
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ranged  od  either  aide  in  four  rows,  three  above  and  one  below  the  spira- 
cles, each  wart  giving  rise  to  a  single  hair  or  to  a  cluster  of  very  long, 
tapering,  minutely  apiculiferoua  hairs,  expanding  into  a  delicate,  cup- 
shaped  club  at  the  tip. 

The  body  of  the  mature  larvae  is  furnished  with  six  longitudinal  rows 
of  simple  mammulae,  differently  disposed  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
segments,  each  mammula  bearing  a  stout,  fleshy,  conical,  bluntly  tipped, 
aculiferous  process,  midway  in  character  between  the  same  appendage  in 
Ai^nnia  and  Melitaea.  The  caterpillars  are  uaually  of  some  gray  tint, 
marked  with  blackish  lateral  blotches  or  longitudinal  bands ;  the  spines 
sometimes  differ  in  color. 

The  chrysalida  are  lee«  angulatcd  than  those  of  Argynnie,  but  like  them 
are  strongly  constricted  in  the  middle ;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  third 
abdominal  segment  is  considerably  elevated  and  surmounted  by  the 
highest  spines ;  the  abdomen  is  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  rapidly  only 
beyond  its  eighth  segment.  They  are  dark  brown  or  gray  in  tint,  varied 
with  darker  colors,  oflen  with  dull  metallic  spots. 


XVJJL— GLACIAL  REMINDERS:  OUR    OLDEST 
NEW  ENOLANB  BUTTERFLIES. 
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Hood. 

That  a  vast  sheet  of  ice  once  covered  New  England  has  been  so  long 
known  as  to  be  common  intellectual  property.  The  great  mass  of  drift 
which  covers  the  entire  face  of  the  country  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  observing  pereon.  That  we  have  indications  of  a  former 
ice  period  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district  ia  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  by  all.  That  auch  should  be  recognized  among  die  butterflies  appears 
at  first  bluah  surprising  ;  yeta  careful  investigation  of  the  butterfly  fauna  of 
New  England,  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  neighboring  parts  of  the 
country,  show  that  the  nearest  allies  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our 
butterflies  now  exist  in  the  far  north,  in  regions  where  the  summer  etill 
retains  the  retarding  influence  of  the  frozen  zone,  or  they  may  be  found  still 
feeding  cloae  beaide  the  existing  glaciers  of  arctic  lands.  To  mention 
only  the  most  conspicuous  instances  which  we  have,  we  would  recall  the 
two  butterflies  referred  to  in  a  former  excursus,  as  now  fband  exclusively 
upon  the  barren  summits  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  at  no  other  point 
in  or  near  New  EngUnd. 
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The  moet  striking  feature  in  their  occurrence  ia  the  fact  that  the  genera 
into  which  these  two  butterflies  fall  have  an  altogether  special  interest  of 
great  signiBcance  in  this  connection ;  for  they  are  exclusively  or  very 
largely  arctic,  and  there  are  but  three  other  such  genera  known  in  the 
whole  butterfly  world.  These  others  are  Erebia,  of  which  there  are  some 
examples  in  subarctic  America  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Agriades, 
which  comes  no  nearer  to  us  than  Labrador,  and  is  found  again  in  the 
high  mountains  of  the  western  half  of  our  continent ;  and  Eurymus, 
which  is  less  exclusively  arctic  than  the  others,  having  representatives  also 
over  almost  the  entire  globe,  excepting  in  tropical  countries,  and  of  which 
we  have  three  species  in  New  England,  one  of  them  subarctic.  Oeneis,  the 
genus  to  which  one  of  our  Mount  Washington  forms  belongs,  occurs  else- 
where only  in  high  mountain  regions,  and,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
beyond  forest  limits,  whether  toward  the  pole  or  the  zenith.  Several 
species  occur  among  the  mountains  of  our  west,  one  is  found  in  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  and  one  in  the  Himalayas.  Brenthis,  however,  the  other 
White  Mountain  genus,  while  occurring  as  far  north  as  butterflies  are 
known  (two  or  three  species  having  been  found  by  the  very  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  Greenland  and  Grinnelt  Land),  is  represented  more 
largely  by  species  occurring  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  we  have  in  New 
England  itself  two  of  such  species.  In  keeping  with  this  distribution  of 
these  genera,  the  White  Mountain  Oeneis  is  not  only  confined  to  the  bar- 
ren summits  of  the  range,  but  even,  as  we  have  found,  to  the  higher  parts 
of  this  region,  although  its  food  plant,  Carex,  is  found  everywhere 
below  the  forest.  The  White  Mountain  Brenthis,  on  the  other  hand, 
rarely  or  never  occurs  in  the  same  district  with  Oeneis,  being  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  barren  region.  Its  food  plant, 
though  not  known,  is  presumed  to  be  violets,  which  are  found  in  scanty 
□umbers  in  the  strictly  alpine  district,  a  single  species  being  found  in 
favorable  spots  ;  but  they  are  sufliciently  abundant  in  the  subalpine  zone. 

These  two  butterflies,  then,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  New  England,  which  followed  the  retreating  ice  sheet  in  its  pro- 
gress northward,  and  whose  brethren,  thought  by  some  to  be  even  forma 
of  the  same  species,  still  cling  to  the  borders  of  the  ice  region  of  the 
north.  They  were  the  first  of  their  tribe  to  fly  over  the  barren  fields  of 
New  England  when  the  earliest  verdure  began  to  follow  the  withdrawing 
ice,  and  moving  with  it  step  by  step,  were  at  last,  some  of  them,  beguiled 
by  the  local  glaciers  which  remained  in  the  White  Mountain  r^on  long  after 
the  main  glacial  sheet  had  left  these  mountains  far  in  its  rear,  and  until 
connection  with  the  main  body  was  finally  cut  off".  As  one  of  our  writers 
has  expressed  it :  "Return  became  at  length  impossible.  They  advanced 
behind  the  deceiving  local  glaciers  step  by  step,  ap  the  mountain  side, 
pushed  up  from  below  by  the  warm  climate,  which  to  them  was  uncon- 
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genial,  until  they  reached  the  mountain  peak,  now  bare  of  snow  in  the 
short  summer.  Here,  blown  eidcwiac  by  the  wind,  they  patiently  cling  to 
the  rocks ;  or  in  clear  weather,  on  weak  and  cai-eful  wing,  they  fly  from 
flower  of  stemleea  mountain-pink  to  blue-berry,  swaying  from  their  narrow 
tenure  of  the  land.  Drawn  into  the  currents  of  air  that  sweep  the  moun- 
tain's side,  they  are  forced  downwards,  to  be  parched  in  the  hot  valleys 
below.  Yet  they  maintain  themselves ;  they  are  fighting  it  out  on  that 
line"  (Grote). 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  botanists  have  not  yet  distinguished  two 
zones  of  life  above  the  trees  in  our  White  Mountains,  but  only  betn-een 
those  plants  that  are  found  csclusivcly  in  that  region  or  in  the  high  north, 
and  those  which,  while  found  there  in  greatest  abundance,  are  also  found 
decidedly  out  of  it.  But  my  own  casual  observation  of  the  comparative 
abundance  of  certain  flowers  over  the  districts  I  have  distinguished  as 
upper  alpine  and  lower  alpine,  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  careful  survey  of 
the  field  would  bring  one  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I  have  drawn  in  the 
case  of  the  butterflies.  Moreover,  Agaseiz  noted  many  years  ago  certain 
distinctions,  as  the  following  extract  from  his  "Lake  Superior"  shows: 
"j^bove  this  level  the  mountain  is  naked,  and  many  fine  plants  make  their 
appearance  which  remind  us  of  the  flora  of  Greenland,  and  many  of  which 
grow  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  such  as  Arenaria  groen- 
iandica,  Vaccinium  caespitosum,  uliginosum,  etc.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  height  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  pro- 
duces several  plants  which  have  no  representatives  south  of  Labrador. 
Such  are  Andromeda  [Cassiope]  hypnoidee,  Saxifraga  rivularis,  Rhodo- 
dendron lapponicum,  Diapenaia  lapponica."  (p.  186).  The  phenoga- 
mous  vegetation  of  the  whole  district  is  indeed  pretty  well  known,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  prepare  full  catalogues  of  the  plants  found  in  cverj'  dis- 
tinct centre  of  alpine  vegetation,  with  their  comparative  abundance  at 
each  place.  Thus  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Washington  we 
should  have  separate  comparative  lists  of  plants  of  the  elevated  plateaus, 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  the  base  of  the  southerly  cliff 
of  Mount  Munroe,  the  boggy  area  above  the  Fall  of  the  Thousand 
Streams,  the  neighborhood  of  the  snow  field  in  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  the 
Alpine  Garden,  etc.,  with  special  notes  upon  the  heights  at  which  they 
are  found  as  nearly  exact  as  possible.  The  study,  too,  of  the  other  in- 
sects of  this  region  is  just  as  instructive  as  is  that  of  the  butterflies  or  the 
plants.  Thus  among  the  moths  of  the  genus  Agrotis  alone,  Mr,  Grote 
flnde  no  less  than  three  species,  iraperita,  islandica  and  camea,  which 
occur,  besides  on  these  lofty  summits,  only  in  Labrador  and  in  Lapland  or 
Iceland,  while  a  considerable  number  of  other  moths  and  of  Coleoptem 
are  also  known,  inhabitants  otherwise  only  of  the  high  north. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  insects,  and  especially 
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such  delicate  organieins  as  butterflies  can  maintain  themselves  in  such  a 
bleak  and  inhospitable  region  as  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains, 
where  a  Greenlander  would  find  it  impossible  to  live  in  comfort,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  exposed  not  merely  to  the  cold  to  which  he  is  no  stranger, 
but  to  the  fiercest  and  most  biting  winds,  with  an  amount  of  humidity 
accompanying  them  which  would  seem  to  he  almost  fatal  to  existence.  In 
the  case  of  our  two  butterflies  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  both  of  them 
pass  the  winter  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  concealed  in  crevices  of  rocks 
beneath  the  mantle  of  snow,  so  that  they  are  free  from  the  sweeping  wind, 
and  have  nothing  but  the  rigors  of  the  extremely  long  and  cold  winter  to 
encounter.  For  protection  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  butterfly  life 
itself,  there  is  a  very  plain  provision  on  the  part  of  nature  in  the  protec- 
tive colors  of  the  wings.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Oeneis 
which,  on  alighting  (which  it  ordinarily  does  on  the  bare  gray  rocks), 
invariably  closes  it  wings  back  to  back  and  settles  upon  one  side  as  if 
reclining,  the  point  of  the  wings  away  from  the  wind,  where  it  clings  to 
the  roughnesses  of  the  rocks,  and  is  seldom  blown  from  its  foothold.  In 
this  position  the  peculiar  gray  mottling  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  wings  so  closely  resembles  the  gray  rocks  them- 
selves, flecked  with  minute  brown  and  yellow  green  lichens,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discover  one  in  its  resting  place  unless  one  has  seen 
it  alight.  The  resemblance  is  of  a  very  marked  character,  and  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  means  of  protection.  Moreover  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  physical  peculiarities  which  it  has  gained  from  its  long  life  upon 
the  mountains  which  unfit  it  for  residence  at  a  lower  level.  For  as  has 
been  seen  in  the  discussion  of  this  species,  it  cannot,  while  in  the  imago 
state,  hear  transportation  so  much  as  three  thousand  feet  vertically  to  the  base 
of  the  steeper  slopes,  at  least  if  this  transportation  iseflected  in  a  rapid  man- 
ner. Indeed  their  efforts  at  flight  under  such  circumstances  are  so  pitia- 
ble that  it  would  seem  very  doubtful  if  the  butterfly  hurled  deep  down 
into  the  ravines  by  the  fierce  blasts  which  may  at  times  catch  it  unawares 
could  possibly  remount  the  steep  slopes.  That  such  cases  of  destruction 
may  occur  with  so  feeble  winged  a  butterfly  seems  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble, and  I  have  myself  been  witness  to  what  was  apparently  such  an 
instance,  when  a  butterfly  starting  at  my  approach  was  caught  by  the 
wind,  driven  along  the  edge  of  the  cone  of  Washington,  at  no  moment  in 
its  early  voyage  far  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  to  be  swept  finally  high 
in  air,  and  then  be  precipitated  down  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  whither  I  was 
able  to  follow  it  for  an  immense  distance  as  a  mere  dark  speck  visible 
against  the  white  cloud  behind  it,  to  finally  disappear  from  vision. 

With  regard  to  the  Brenthia,  we  have  here  again  a  case  of  protective 
resemblance,  though  to  a  less  extent ;  for  in  the  brilliant  red  and  ashy 
checkered  surface  of  the  under  wings,  seen  when  the  insect  is  at  complete 
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Table  of  ipecie*,  bated  on  tht  imago. 

HeBUt«ail  margins]  eerle«  of  spoteon  uutler  lurtace  or  bind  wings  luelrous  Bllrery.-.inyriiik. 
HeslftI  and  marginal  i«rieB  of  ipola  on  under  BUrface  ot  bind  nlngd  often  brigbter  than  Ihe 
ground  but  never  dlBtinctlf  luUroiu. 
Qround  color  of  under  surface  of  hind  wings  cinnamon-red.  tbe  paler,  marginal  markings 

of  aame  dlatlnctl;  wblte monUnaa. 

Ground  color  of  under  aurface  of  hind  wings  clouded  wttb  purple,  the  paler,  marginal 
markings  uf  same  obscure. b«lU>iis. 

BRENTHIS  M7RINA.— The  silver  bordered  fritUlaiy- 


Initio  myrina  Cram.,  Pap.  exol.,  11;  141,  Melttaea  mjpina  Say,  Amer.entoni.,  lK.pl. 

pi.  189,  dga.  B.  C.  (1779).  U(1S28F);  Entom.  H.  Auier.,ed  LeConle.  I: 

ArggniU  myrina  Hnbn.,  Vcrz.  schniett.,  104-lOS,  pi.  16  (IBM). 

80  (ISIB);— Bolsd.-LcC.  Lep.   Amfir.  sept.,  Brenthia   myrina    Hen-.-Schaeff.,    Prodr. 

155-156,  pi.  Vi.  flge.  1, 3  (lS33);-Kirb.,  Faun.  eytt.  I^p.,  I ;  73  (ItWA) ;— Scudd., Butt.,  OgB.  8, 

bor.  amer.,iv:  890  (18S7)j-Morr.,  Syn.  Up.  8, 131, 132(I8S1), 

N.  Amer.,  U  (1863);— natr..  Ins.  inj.  veg..  8d  ATgynnls  myHnna  Gruber,  Jen.  zeltscbrlft. 

ed.,  386-487,  Ilg.  na  (1862) ;— Pack.,  Guide  Ins.,  ivll :  4TB.  pi.  8,  flgs.  84-36  (1884). 

lS3-au  (1868);— Saund.,  Can.  ent..  1:66-67  ArgynnU  myrina OoA.,Ene3T\.\a^th.,\x.: 

(1868);— Edw.,  Ibid.,  vU:  189-100(1876);  vlll :  368,266,806(1819}. 

iei-163  (187U);  Ix:  34  (1ST7);  Pap.,  \:  1S4-141  FapUio  mgrinvt  Herbst,   Natunyst.  Ins. 

{1R81);— Middl.  Eep.  Ins.  III.,  s:  83  (1881);-  8chmeU.,lx:  178-179,  pi.  266,  flgs.  8^  (ITWi). 
Coq..  Ibid.,  101  (1881);— Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  42- 

13. fig,  16(18M);— Oruber.P8p.,lv:91,pl.8,  Figured  by  Glover, III.  N.  A.  Lep., pi.  26, 

%B.  Sl-S."!  (1881) ;— French,  Butt.  eaat.  U.  S.,  fig.  2,  Ined. 
161-168,  tig.  «(ie86)  ;-Majn.,Butt.  N.  E..36- 
H.  pi.  4,  figa.  39,  !9a  [not  turned]  (1886). 

The  garden  Is  fragrant  everywhere. 
In  tt«  lllr-buglCH  tbe  gold  liee  sups. 

And  butterflies  flutter  on  wliiglcts  fair. 
Round  Ibe  tremulous  meadow  buttercups. 

MiTiK  rrTRicK  .—Here. 

Imago  (4 :  5. 13  :  4).  Head  crossed  with  black  and  fnlvons  scales  and  thicklj  beset 
wltb  long  hairs,  fulvous  at  the  base,  browalsh  yellow-green  beyond ;  sldett  behind  the 
eyes  mostly  pale  buff.  Sides  of  palpi  white,  beyond  the  middle  becoming  gradually 
tinged  with  orange,  and  excepting  the  basal  third,  becoming  more  and  more  specked 
aplcally  with  blackish ;  fringed  beneath  with  pale  fulvous  hairs,  above  with  brighter  ful- 
vous hairs,  mingled  with  fnscoas;  the  apical  joint  almost  entirely  foscons  both  above 
and  lielaw.  along  tbe  lower  outer  border  a  spreading  fringe  of  black  hairs ;  Inner  much 
like  the  outer  side,  but  considerably  obscured  wltb  longer  blackish  scales.  Antennae 
pale  luteous,  covered  with  white  and  black  scales ;  Ibe  white  forms  a  broad,  continuous 
streak  on  the  Inner  lower  bonier,  eitending  also  over  most  of  that  side  of  the  club, 
the  black  most  conspicuous  above,  but  always  Interrupted  at  the  base  of  the  joints 
with  white;  two  or  three  o*  the  basal  joints  tufted  slightly  with  fulvous  hairs ;  club 
velvety  black,  tbe  basal  joints  marked  with  white,  the  last  three  or  four  Joints  above 
and  the  whole  broad  me<ltan  line  beneath,  dull  orange,  beneath  somewhat  infuscatcd. 
Tongue  luteous  at  base,  becoming  gradually  Infuscated  beyond  to  a  blackish  fuscous 
tint,  tbe  extreme  tip  luteo-fuscous ;  papillae  (€1 :  39)  appres^ed  fabiform,  three  times 
as  long  as  broad,  longer  tbau  half  the  width  of  the  tongue,  broader  aplcally  than 
basaity.  tlie  tip  rounded,  with  a  slender  apical  cup.  from  which,  nearly  lilting  It. 
spilngs  a  stout,  conical,  blunt-tipped  filament,  not  half  so  long  as  the  width  of  the 
papilla;  they  are  distant,  and  arranged  In  open  pairs. 

Thorax  covered  with  black  scales,  concealed  by  greenish  fulvous  hairs,  more  con- 
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splcnoiisly  falvouH  on  the  tup  of  the  patagia,  the  prothorox  and  the  danks  of  the 
raetathonuc ;  beneath  pale,  Hllghtly  grecDlsh.  bafT,  tinged  with  fulvous  next  the  wlnge. 
Le^H  pate  luteo-futvoua,  the  fore  legs  a  little  brighter,  fringed  with  pale  bnffhalni,  on 
the  female  flecked  beneath  with  white  and  black  scales,  the  tips  of  the  tibiae  and  tarsal 
joints  slightly  Infuscated,  the  spines  luteo-fnlvous,  slightly  infnscated,  the  spnn 
similar,  their  apical  half  fuscous;  claws  fusco-castaneons ;  pulvlllns  white,  with  a 
transverse  median  black  streak. 

Wings  above  fnlvous,  scarcely  at  all  begrimed  with  blacklsb  scales  even  at  the  ex- 
treme base  of  the  wings ;  the  basal  half  with  markings  similar  In  poaltlon  to  those  of 
B.  bellona.  hut  more  slender  and  generally  better  dellned.  Outer  border  of  fore  leing* 
(39 :  7)  regularly  rounded.  Inner  border  very  slightly  concave.  Midway  t>etween  the 
mesial  stripe  and  the  apex  of  the  wing  a  vague,  blackish  fuscous,  trUtognlar  bar 
depends  from  the  costal  border,  never  surpassing  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervnle; 
there  Is  a  very  slightly  sinuous  row  of  six  roundish  spots,  subparallel  to  the  oater 
border  and  of  nearly  eqnal  size;  the  outer  border  of  the  wing,  more  broadly  above 
than  below,  is  entirely  blackish,  Its  Interior  edge  dentate,  the  points  In  the  interspaces, 
and  encloses  In  each  Interspace  a  small.  Indistinct,  often  obsolete,  falvons  spot;  fringe 
pale  fulvons,  ratlier  broadly  Interrupted  with  blackish  at  the  nervure  tips.  Costal 
border  of  hind  reingt  slightly  convex;  onter  border  Intermediate  in  fulness  between 
the  other  two  species  \  Inner  1x>rder  slightly  convex  beyond  the  basal  expansion.  At 
abont  midway  between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  outer  border,  or  a  little  nearer  the 
latter,  there  Is  an  arcnate  row  of  six,  nearly  eqnal,  roundish  spots ;  the  oater  border 
and  the  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath:  Fore  wings  pale  yellowish  fulvons,  paler  toward  the  apex,  the  costal 
border  enlivened  by  a  few  yellowish  and  silvery  scales,  the  black  markings  of  the 
basal  half  of  the  npper  surface  repeated  more  faintly,  the  mesial  stripe  broken  Into 
spots  1  the  series  of  six  black  spots  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  Is  also 
repeated,  the  npper  three  spots  being  minute  and  Inconspicuous ;  there  is  a  submar- 
ginal  series  of  delicate,  sagittate  spots,  usually  black,  sometimes  blackish  clnnamo- 
ueous,  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  seated  upon  small, 
subiozenge-shaped,  silvery  spots,  which  Just  fall  of  reaching  the  border;  the  upper 
two  are  larger,  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  Interspace  In  which  they  occur  and  are 
tinged  with  buff;  a  porttou  of  the  subcostal  area  occupying  the  apex  of  the  wing,  be- 
yond A  point  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and  that  of  the  wing,  is  generally 
sufiVised  with  a  cinnamoncons  hue  which  also  spreads  down  the  outer  twrder  beyond 
the  sagittate  spots,  but  does  not  Interfere  with  the  markings;  the  apical  spot  Is  bor- 
dered Interiorly  by  a  vague,  buff  yellow  or  ochraceons  stripe,  and  is  more  or  less 
varied  with  the  same  throughout;  fringe  as  on  upper  surface.  Bind  ieiitg»  dark 
cinnamon  red,  the  veins  In  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  darker;  a  silvery  spot  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  costal  border,  at  the  tip  of  the  precostal  nervure,  its  edge  flecked  with 
black  scales ;  at  the  Junction  of  each  of  the  principal  veins  a  pretty  large  silver;  spot, 
the  middle  one  smallest,  the  lower  two  edged  exteriorly  with  black ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell  a  rather  small,  round,  silvery  spot  with  a  large,  black  pupil;  a  premeslal  series 
of  large,  subquadrate.  silvery  and  small,  su btrlangu I ar,  ochraceons  spots,  the  latter  at 
the  extreme  base  of  the  subcostal  and  median  interspaces,  edged  externally  with 
blackish  clnnaraon  and  sometimes  enlivened  within  with  a  few  silvery  scales;  the 
former.  In  all  the  other  Interspaces,  edged  Interiorly  and  exteriorly  with  black ;  the 
uppermost  silvery  spot  Is  situated  In  the  costo-snbcostal  Interspace  and  Is  seated  upon 
the  very  base  of  the  flrst  subcostal  nervnle,  both  Its  Inner  and  onter  border  emargi- 
nate;  the  second  is  very  large.  In  the  snbcosto-medlan  interspace,  one-third  within,  two- 
thirds  without  the  cell,  both  margins  rounded.  Its  longest  diameter  on  the  median 
nervure ;  the  third  is  a  little  larger  than  the  flrst,  and  of  a  similar  shape,  sitnat«d  in 
the  medio-submedlan  Interspace,  resting  npon  the  extreme  base  of  the  flrst  median 
nervnle ;  the  fourth  Is  smaller,  similar,  In  the  snbmedlo-intemal  Interspace.  Its  exterior 
margin  on  a  line  with  the  previous;  in  the  Interspace  next  the  Inner  border  is  an  oval, 
longttndlnal  patch  of  silvery ;  there  is  an  extra-mesial  bent  row  of  silver;  Innnles, 
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sraalleBt  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  uid  increasing  In  aize  in  either  direction,  aometiniea 
flecked  above,  especially  In  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  with  black  scales,  but  having  an 
IndeHnlte  ontllne ;  l>etween  these  and  the  intra-meslal  band,  the  subcostal  and  median  In- 
terspaces are  heavily  tinged  wllli  ochraceous ;  there  is  a  marginal  series  of  large,  round- 
ish,  sIlTerjr  spoto  supporting  black  or  dark  cinnamoneous.  rather  slender,  sagittate 
spots,  which  are  sometimex  edged  al>ove  verj  delicately  with  ochraceous ;  the  subcosto- 
median  and  npper  median  Interspaces  are  almost  wholly  iMtlied  in  ochraceons  from 
here  to  the  extra-mesial  row  of  silvery  spots ;  nearer  the  marginal  than  the  eitra- 
meslal  row  Is  an  arcnate  series  of  small,  round,  black  spots,  snbparallel  to  the  outer 
border,  obsolescent  above  and  below;  outer  margin  narrowly  edged  with  blackish 
brown  i  fringe  as  on  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  above  blackish  fuacons,  the  sides  more  or  less  enlivened,  especially  at  the 
tips  of  the  segments,  with  fnlvoas  scales,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  altdomen  with  fulvous 
hairs;  l)cneath  abundantly  besprinkled  throughout  with  fulvous  scales,  becoming 
thicker  toward  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

Male  appendages  (33 :  33-35)  :  upper  organ ;  hook  much  more  strongly  curved  than 
the  centrum,  generally  as  long  as  it;  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  it  Upers  In  depth 
regularly  to  a  point,  which,  viewed  from  above,  Is  seen  to  be  bifid,  hollowed  to  the 
depth  of  the  width  of  the  hook.  Clasps  less  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  as  far 
as  the  base  of  the  posterior  process,  which  extends  from  the  upper  angle  as  a  very 
long  and  slender,  strongly  curving  or  angulated  lobe  lying  In  a  horizontal  plane  and 
Upering  on  the  apical  third  to  a  point  which  U  directed  forward  and  a  little  Inward. 
The  npper  process  consists  of  a  long,  slender  and  spatulate  lobe,  also  horizontal, 
but  slightly  upturned  and  bent  a  little  Inward,  its  posterior  edge  minutely  denticulate. 


1                 PKM«.ES. 

Length  ortongue,  7.76  mm.        SmaiiesL 

Average. 

Laivest 

ISuiallest. 

Average. 

Large.1. 

Length  of /ore  wing '    njs 

ao.B 

10.25 
7.16 
2.29 

21.6 

lOJi 

1    SOJl 
I      3.2S 

SI. 
10. 

7. 
2.16 

31.6 
10.»9 
7.6 
3.0 

hind  tibials' ud  tarsi 6. 

fore  tibiae  and  tarsi 1.T6 

Described  from  38  f  6  9 . 
Abeiratloiw.  B.  M.  nubes.  In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  Is  a  male  from 
Sanbomton,  N.  H.,  collected  by  W.  Blaney  on  August  15,  1884,  which  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  soSUslon.  The  ground  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  normal, 
but  the  black  markings  are  greatly  changed.  On  the /ore  aingt  there  are  no  markings 
whatever  on  the  basal  half,  excepting  the  transverse  bar  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell, 
and  the  broader  transverse  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  Rsme,  both  of  which  are  normal, 
AU  other  markings,  excepting  the  longitudinal  streak  at  the  base  of  the  medlo- 
snbmedlan  Interspace,  are  simply  suppressed;  this  suppression  Includes  the  two  nar- 
rower transverse  bars  of  the  cell  and  the  whole  of  the  mesial  stripe  excepting  Its 
outermost  member,  the  bar  crossing  the  subcosto-median  Interspace,  and  this  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  black  markings  of  the  outer  quarter  of  the  wlug  are 
pretty  completely  run  together,  the  round  spots  becoming  long  ovals  and  meeting  the 
marginal  markings,  while  the  fulvous  dots  next  the  margin,  though  not  lost,  are  sub- 
doed.  and  are  also  elongated  Into  streaks,  especially  In  the  npper  half  of  the  wing. 
On  the  hind  reingi  the  cell  b  completely  filled  with  black,  excepting  a  small,  apical, 
triangular,  tawny  spot,  which  does  not  encroach  on  the  nearly  normal  black  bar  clos. 
Ing  the  cell ;  the  whole  of  the  medlo-submedlan  interspace,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
cell,  is  also,  as  norm^Iy,  blackish  griseous;  but,  as  on  the  fore  wing,  there  Is  nothing 
left  of  the  mesial  stripe  excepting,  not  Us  outermost  member,  but  that  In  the  lower 
median  interspace,  which  has  here  run  baseward  to  meet  the  basal  spots,  filling  nearly 
the  entire  basal  half  of  the  Interspace.'  All  the  other  marginal  markings  have  com- 
pletely overspread  the  apical  quarter  of  the  wing  on  its  upper  half,  though  on  the 
lower  half  the  round  spots  of  the  median  Interspaces  have  preserved  their  Integrity, 
while  the  marginal  markings  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Beneath  the  change  is  very  great,  particularl;  on  the  hind  wings ;  the  groand  color 
Is,  however,  normal ;  on  the /ore  wingi  there  Is  a  repetition  of  the  bseal  markings  of 
the  tipper  surface  (the  bar  tn  the  middle  of  the  cell  wttfa  a  fulvous  centre),  but  In 
addition  there  Is  a  remnant  of  the  mealal  band  In  the  medlo-anbmedlan  Interspace ;  the 
extra-mesial  row  of  round  spots  and  dots  Is  nearly  normal,  only  wanting  lu  the  upper 
subcostal  Interspaces,  excepting  that  they  are  encroached  upon  outside  mesially  by 
the  atrlgoae  extension  of  the  normally  submarginal  silver  spots,  which  here  are  run 
into  longitudinal  streaks  with  a  tendency  to  expand  premarginally,  and  are  bordered 
with  buff;  on  the  hind  ininga  the  snlTaalon  1b  most  interesting  and  complete  j  all  the 
silvery  spots  arc  completely  nin  together  from  base  to  margin,  fllllng.  with  varlons 
widths,  all  the  interspaces  and  the  cell,  leaving  between  them  only  the  clnnamoneons 
ground,  more  or  less  sufnised  with  buff  In  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  wtng,  and  two 
Independent  spots  which,  not  being  fairly  normal  to  this  surface,  at  least  to  such  an 
extent,  may  be  lookeil  npon  as  transfers  from  above.  These  are  a  very  narrow,  trans- 
verse, black  bar  closing  the  cell  and  a  central,  transverse,  oval,  black  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  cell.    Expanse  of  wings,  42  mm. 

1  have  taken  two  males,  one  in  the  White  Mountains,  the  other  In  Massachusetts,  In 
which  there  Is  a  partial  sulhislon  of  the  black  markings,  one  most  conspicuously  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  above,  the  other  mainly  in  the  outer  border  of  the  upper 
surface  of  both  wings.  In  the  former,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  included 
between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  transverse  bar  in  the  outer  half  of  the  cell  and  the 
V-slmped  dash  below  It,  Is  snOtised  with  black;  there  Is  a  squarish,  fulvons  spot  just 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  making  the  sufi\islou  less  complete  than  Is  the  paral- 
lel case  cited  under  B.  bellona.  and  the  under  surface  does  not  differ  from  the  type; 
the  outer  border  of  the  fore  wings  Is  also  partially  sufltised ;  but  this  Is  more  distinct 
lu  the  other  Instance  mentioned,  where  the  outer  border  of  both  wlugs  has  the  Interior 
limits  obscured  by  a  begriming  of  mingled  fulvous  and  black  scales.  Increasing  Its 
apparent  width,  and  in  which  the  fulvons  spots,  usually  enclosed  within  the  black 
margin,  are  obsolete;  on  the  fore  wings  the  upper  round  spots  in  the  neighboring 
series  are  concealed  In  the  sufltaslon. 

Bfloondary  sexual  dUtiiictlona.  There  are  no  androconla,  but  a  slight  difference 
between  the  sexes  appears  In  the  point  of  origin  of  thesecond  subcostal  nervu re  of  the 
hind  wings. 

BgK  (64 :  23).  Sixteen  or  seventeen  prominent,  longitudinal  ribs,  nearly  alt  reach- 
ing the  summit,  .0083  mm.  In  thickness,  .032  mm.  in  height,  and  In  the  middle  of  the 
egg  .12  mm.  apart;  the  space  between  them  Is  hollowed  with  a  regular,  equal  curve, 
broken  up  by  cross  lines  .04  mm.  apart;  the  floor  of  the  cells  thus  formed  Is  profusely 
covered  with  minute,  shallow,  oval  punctures,  averaging  .00*2  mm.  in  length.  Miero- 
pyle  rosette  (67  :  18)  .  13G  mm.  In  diameter,  composed  of  a  uumber  of  Irregular  round- 
ish or  angular  cells,  of  nearly  uniform  siEC.  the  largest  .025  mm.  In  diameter.  Color  of 
egg  pale,  dull,  slightly  olivaceous  yellow.  Height,  .98  mm. ;  greatest  breadth,  .Ii6  mm.; 
breadth  at  summit,  ,27  mm. 

CaterplUai.  First  ttage  (72  :  2).  Head  (79 :  T)  shining  blackish  olivaceous  brown, 
the  suture  of  the  triangle  marked  by  a  delicate  black  line,  covered  with  Infretinent,  long, 
curving,  yellowish  brown  hairs ;  ocelli  black  In  a  black  Held ;  month  parts  and  antennae 
luteous.  the  jaws  reddish  at  tip.  Body  pale,  dull,  nearly  uniform  olivaceous,  a  IttUe 
darker  or  browulsh  in  the  middle  of  the  segments  (bnt  alt  taming  green  after  the 
animal  has  eaten),  dotted  profusely  with  excessively  minute,  circnlor  punctolations, 
which  do  not  cover  the  warts ;  warts  of  the  color  of  the  part  on  which  they  ore  seated, 
tipped  with  black ;  the  hairs  are  dull  brownish  In  color,  those  of  the  sides  straight, 
those  of  the  upper  surface  curved  forwanls  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  as  far  as 
the  seventh  abdominal  segment;  on  this  and  the  succeeding  they  curve  backward;  the 
barbs  of  the  hairs  are  distant  from  each  other  on  the  same  side  by  nsuaUy  abont  twice 
the  width  of  the  hair,  and  those  of  opposite  sides  are  emitted  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other.  Legs  greenish,  fuscous  at  the  tip;  prolegs  greenish.  Total  length,  2  mm.; 
breadth  of  body,  .44  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .3S  mm. ;  length  of  hairs  on  head,  .22  mm. ; 
length  of  hairs  on  body,  .35  mm. 
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Second  stage.  Head  black  or  blackish  cAstaneoos,  smooth,  shining,  with  a  few  long 
black  and  pale  halra;  ocnllt  black;  mouth  parts  dark  Inteouit.  Body  marked  with  pale 
and  darker  green,  the  darker  green  occupying  and  surroanding  all  tlie  elevations,  the 
pale  green  most  conspicuous  to  a  broad  dorsal  band,  interrupted  by  a  darker  dorsal 
spot  and  a  palrof  similar  subdorsal  spots  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  segment ; 
the  paier  spots  are  also  found  conspicuously  in  a  lateral  band  on  alternate  segments, 
and  also  below  the  supnutiginatal  row  of  spines;  tubercles  blackish  green,  seated 
on  ft  dark  green  elevation,  its  needles  black,  the  laterodorsal  ones  of  the  first  thoracic 
segment  not  noticeably  longer  than  the  others.  Legs  greenish,  marked  exteriorly 
with  fuscons :  prolegs  dusky  green,  tipped  with  pellucid.     Length.  4  mm. 

Third  stage  (79 :  i^).  Head  dark  metallic  green,  with  a  few  scattered  blackish  hairs. 
Body  of  tlie  same  general  color  as  In  the  second  stage,  but  greatly  mottled  with  dull 
t)n)wnlsh  luteous  and  vei7  pale  pnrplish,  the  former  more  conspicuous  In  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  between  the  laterodorsal  and  suprastlgmatal  rows  of  tubercles;  the 
iaterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  flrst  thoracic  segment  have  become  twice  as  long  as  any 
of  the  others.  Spiracles  blackish  fnscous,  with  a  whitish  dot  In  the  centre.  Legs 
black.  Length,  II  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  3mm. ;  length  of  anterior  spine,  1.25  mm. ; 
breadth  of  head,  about  .8  mm. 

Fnarth  Magr-  The  general  colors  remain  the  same,  both  for  hea<l  and  body,  as  in 
the  previous  stage,  but  all  the  tubercles  excepting  the  long  ones  of  the  tirst  thoracic 
segment  bave  become  pale  luteous — those  of  the  thoracic  segments  a  little  brighter 
than  the  others — with  blackish  needles.  The  long  tubercles  are  pale  luteous  at  base, 
the  remainder  blackisb  fuscous ;  the  luteons  portion  is  thickened,  the  dusky  part  slen- 
der but  thickened  slightly  near  the  tip,  the  needlefl  black. 

Ln»t»taye  (75:2,3;  79:9).  In  colors  the  insect  remain b  the  same,  but  the  tubercles 
(B6:S>)  having  attained  their  full  development,  those  of  the  laterodorsal  row  on  the 
SfHt  thoracic  segment  are  strikingly  ditTerent  from  the  others,  being  fnliy  four  times 
as  long,  In  shape  much  la  in  the  previons  stage,  about  as  large  at  tip  as  at  base,  cylin- 
drical or  perhaps  a  little  appressed  in  the  middle  half,  the  apex  bluntly  rounded,  the 
neeiiles  about  as  fre<iueut  and  as  long  as  on  the  shorter  tubercles,  and  directed  upward 
at  an  angle  of  abont  45°  with  the  tubercle.  Length  of  IxHly,  I5mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. ; 
length  of  anterior  spines.  2.5 ;  length  of  other  spines,  .75  mm. 

The  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  are  first  noticeably  longer 
than  those  of  B.  bellona  in  the  third  stage,  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
other  segments  the  tubercles  of  the  same  row  arc  relatively  shorter  than  In  Its 
congener. 

Ctaryaall*  (84: 12-14).  Head,  thorax  and  appendages  brownish  luteons.  the  e<lges 
of  the  wings  a  little  beclouded  with  fnscous,  the  centre  dashed  with  blackish,  the 
tibiae  tipped  with  blackish,  the  antennae  marked  with  pale ;  back  of  the  thorax  occa- 
sionally infnacated  and  the  front  a  little  streaked  with  fnscous.  Oceliar  prominence? 
separated  b;  a  narrower  space  than  in  bellona,  their  inner  surfaces  brownish  and 
anit«d  by  a  narrow  brownish  l>and,  anteriorly  edged  with  pale.  Abdomen  blackish 
fnscous,  streaked  longitudinally,  and  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  segments  in 
circlets,  with  dull  brownish  luteons;  a  series  of  infuscated  dorsal  spots  of  brownish 
luteons.  broadening  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments ;  latero- 
dorsal tubercles  almost  uniformly  conical;  those  of  the  first  alD<lominal  segment 
smaller  than  those  on  the  adjoining  segments ;  those  of  .the  thoracic  and  first  and  sec- 
ond abdominal  segments  glistening  throughout  like  mother-of-pearl)  the  others  yel- 
lowish brown,  minutely  tipped  witli  block,  connected  with  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  segment  by  an  Indistinct  pale  blnlsh  ridge.  Spiracles  dull  Inteous,  lips 
infuscated;  cremaster  dull  reddish.  Leugth,  ISmm.;  breadthat  oceliar  prominences, 
2.05  mm. :  breadth  at  basal  wing  prominences.  4  mm. ;  breadth  at  fourth  abdominal 
segment,  3.6  mm. ;  height  at  thorax,  3.6  mm. ;  height  at  thirti  abdominal  segment, 
4.25  mm. 

Gteograi^eal  distribution  (22  : 1).     This  butterfly  is  widely  spread 
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over  the  North  American  continent,  where  east  of  the  Miaeiesippi  it  occu- 
pies most  of  the  Alleghanian  and  Canadian  faunae.  It  ie  found  aa  far 
east  as  Cape  Breton  (Thaxter)  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  butterflies  (Jones)  ;  it  is  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  slope  as 
far  south  as  Marj'land  (Uhler),  and  has  been  taken  in  the  Catawba  Val- 
ley, N.  Car.  (Bean,  teste  Uhler),  though  it  does  not  occur  on  the  Kanawha, 
W.  Va.  (Edwards).  It  occurs  in  northern  but  not  in  southern  Illinois.* 
Westward  it  has  been  found  as  far  ae  Beloit,  Wise.  (Chamberlain,  Kirt- 
land),  Iowa,  where  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  very  common,  though  wide- 
spread (Parker,  Putnam,  Osbom)  and  even  Montana  (Edwards)  and 
the  Middle  Park  of  Colorado  (Mead).  Boiaduval  and  on  his  testimony, 
W.  H.  Edwards  and  Scudder,  all  record  it  from  California,  but  no  doubt 
erroneously  ;  Henry  Edwards  says  it  does  not  occur  either  in  California  or 
Oregon,  but  Strecker  gives  it  from  the  "southern  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia." In  the  north  it  is  apparently  found  all  over  the  settled  parts  of  Can- 
ada proper,  extending  also  to  both  shores  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
(D'Urban,  Godbout),  to  Martin's  Falls  (Brit.  Mus.),  Hudson  Bay 
(Weir),  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior  (Bethune),  and  Nepigon 
on  its  north  shore  (Fletcher).  Strangely,  it  has  not  been  reported  at  all 
from  the  great  lake  region  of  British  America,  north  of  50°,  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  it  from  its  presence  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  must 
be  found  thei'C  aa  it  occurs  at  Fort  Edmonton  on  the  Saskatchewan 
(Geddes),  and  varying  a  little  from  the  type,  abundantly  even  at  Sitka, 
Alaska. 

It  is  found  in  nearly  equal  abundance  throughout  New  England. 

Ovipoeition.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  violet  leaves 
as  well  as  on  the  stems,  and  in  freedom  I  have  seen  them  laid  on  slender 
blades  of  grass  in  the  neighborhood  of  violets.  They  hatch  in  six  or 
seven  days,  though  they  sometimes  take  longer.  Some  laid  at  Nepigon, 
Lake  Superior,  before  July  11,  hatched  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  brought  on  the  I4th,  between  July  21  and  23,  but  I  have  not  known 
them  to  be  delayed  so  long  when  laid  with  us  excepting  late  in  the  season 
when  a  fortnight  is  sometimes  required.  I  have  received  living  specimens 
of  the  eggs  from  Messrs.  C.  E.  Hamlin,  P.  S.  Sprague,  C.  P.  Whitney 
and  C.  E.  Emery. 

Food  and  habits  of  caterpUlar.  The  caterpillar  seems  to  feed 
indiscriminately  upon  all  wild  or  cultivated  Violaccae.  At  cclosion  it 
eats  its  way  out  of  the  upper  half  of  the  shell  but  seldom  devours  the 
rest.  By  day  it  lies  concealed  upon  a  violet  stalk  or  the  under  surface 
of  a  leaf,  feeding  only  by  night.     When  young  it  eats  in  little  patches 

■  Ssjr  KmarkH  that  It  occum  as  far  suuUi  u  Quudlsch  hu  Dot  tound  It  in  the  latter  iBland, 

Florida,  but  tbin  h  certainly  not  true.    Hols-  aud  Itn  presence  In  an;  ot  tbe  Antlllet  Is  Id 

tluval  also  HlHtea  Ihat  Is  fouDd  In  "aomc  of tbc  tbc  bltrheat  degree  Improbable. 
Antllien"  anil  Liiuoa  rcMirds  It  from  Cuba,  but 
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the  pareDchjma  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves ;  at  a  later  period  it 
bites  holes  entirely  through  them.  It  moves  very  slowly  at  first  but  soon 
learns  to  wander  about  with  great  agility  ;  it  produces  little  silk,  dropping 
quickly,  when  disturbed,  without  spinning  a  thread. 

Lifo  history.  This  insect  pnsses  the  winter  as  a  caterpillar,  sometimes 
just  from  the  egg,  sometimes  when  half-grown.  As  a  result  of  this  dif- 
ference in  age,  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  straggles  on  in  the  spring 
instead  of  bursting  upon  us  in  swarms  as  is  the  case  with  some  other 
species.  The  butterfly  usually  appears  toward  the  end  of  May,  or  consid- 
erably later  than  its  congener  B.  bellona,  but  appears  to  vary  somewhat 
with  the  latitude,  and  especially  with  the  year.  The  earliest  record  I  have 
of  its  appearance  is  on  the  16th  of  May  at  Albany  (Lintner),  where  it  is 
then  even  reported  as  abundant.  I  have  myself  seen  it  at  the  same  place 
on  the  17th.  It  is  reported  from  as  far  north  as  Ottawa  on  the  22d,  while 
the  first  specimens  seen  in  their  respective  localities  were  found  in  other 
years  at  New  Haven  and  Boston  on  the  24th,  about  Boston  on  the  27th, 
28th  and  30th ;  in  two  separate  years  Mr.  Saunders  first  found  it  at 
London,  on  the  4th  of  June.  Gosse  notes  its  first  appearance  in  Comp- 
ton  as  late  as  June  10,  and  Professor  Hamlin  found  it  in  one  year  for  the 
first  time  on  the  12th  of  June  at  Wat«rviI1e,  Maine.  Its  usual  appearance 
about  Boston  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  week  in  May  and  it  becomes 
abundant  early  in  June,  and  flies  until  the  next  brood  of  butterflies  has 
made  its  appearance.  Fresh  specimens  continue  to  emerge  from  the  chrj-- 
salie  throughout  June,  and  in  such  northern  regions  as  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  in  Maine  early  in  July.  The  eggs  are  laid  throughout  the  last 
half  of  June  and  during  July,  the  earliest  records  being  June  15  at  Boston, 
16  at  London,  Ontario,  and  20  at  the  Catskills.  The  eggs  hatch  in  six 
or  seven  days  though  sometimes  delayed  for  nine  oi  even  ten  days.  The 
caterpillars  feed  for  a  month,  and  a  new  brood  of  butterflies  appears  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  rarely  before  the  19th  or  20th  (excepting  in  southern 
localities  like  Nantucket,  where  occasionally  they  appear  as  early  even  as 
the  3d  of  the  month,  thus  completely  overlapping  in  time  the  later  indi* 
viduals  of  the  brood,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  to  the  north) ,  and  becomes 
abundant  at  the  end  of  the  month,  continuing  to  emerge  from  the  chrysa- 
lis throughout  a  part  of  August,  and  being  found  upon  the  wing  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  butterflies  of  the  third  brood  have  made  their  appearance ; 
thus  repeating  the  phenomena  of  the  second  brood.  The  eggs  of  this 
brood,  being  often  laid  immediately  upon  eclosion  of  the  butterfly,  may 
be  found  throughout  the  latter  half  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
and  being  also  found  undeveloped  in  some  until  the  butterfly  has  flown  for 
some  time,  are  also  liud  throughout  the  latter  half  of  August  and  in  Sep- 
tember. Whether  any  or  many  of  the  caterpillars  become  lethargic  when 
half-grown  is  not  known  ;  none  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his 
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repeated  ex[>eriinents  ujion  this  butterfly  in  the  Catskills,  and  I  have  l>iit  a 
ain;^le  instance,  of  which  I  am  not  quite  positive,  in  my  own  exj>eriiiient8, 
which  have  been  many  fewer  upon  this  butterfly  than  upon  bellona.  Tlie 
eggs  of  this  brood  hatch  in  from  five  to  eight,  generally  seven,  days. 
The  chrysalis  bangs  from  seven  to  eleven  days,  and  the  butterflies  of  tlic 
third  brood  may  be  found  during  September,  rarely  or  occasionally  at  the 
extreme  end  of  August.  At  this  season  also  there  is  less  difference  in 
time  between  butterflies  of  the  northern  and  southern  localities.  £ggs 
of  this  brood  are  laid  throughout  September  and  take  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  in  hatching;  the  earliest  caterpillars,  according  to  Mr.  Ed* 
wards's  observations,  feed  until  partly  grown,  and  after  the  second  moult 
pass  into  hibernation  ;  some  kept  by  me  fed  until  October  18,  when  they 
were  put  into  a  chamber  with  a  temperature  of  35-40-  for  the  winter,  and 
were  found  dead  in  the  spring;  the  later-born  caterpillars,  as  [  have 
observed  on  several  occasions,  hibernate  at  once  after  devouring  their  egg- 
shells, refusing  all  other  food. 

In  all  the  essential  features  of  the  history  then,  the  life  of  this  butterfly 
is  parallel  to  what  we  shall  find  in  B.  bcUona,  excepting  that  the  time  of 
apparition  of  the  different  broods  is  a  little  later  than  in  B.  bellona  and  uo 
lethargy  of  the  caterpillar  has  been  certainly  observed.  The  parallelism 
of  the  two  cases  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  exists  but  has 
not  yet  been  detected.  In  some  of  the  second  brood  I  have  once  or  twice 
seen  what  I  thought  to  be  signs  of  it,  but  accident  prevented  confirma- 
tion. 

Habits,  flight  and  postiirea.  The  butterfly  frequents  low,  moist 
meadows  and  roadsides  in  their  vicinity ;  it  is  fond  of  settling  upon  flow- 
ers  and  "esi)ecially  on  Syngenesia,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  adding,  "it  is  numer- 
ous in  the  autumn  on  those  flowers  of  the  thistle  which  have  not  yet 
ripened,  frisking  to  and  fro,  oi>ening  and  shutting  its  tessellated  wings  to 
the  sun"  (Can.  nat.,  290).  Lintner  mentions  mint  blossoms,  and  Jones 
white-weed  as  favorites.  It  flits  lazily  and  aimlessly  about,  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  first  making  a  few  slight  flutters,  then  sailing  a  short 
distance,  and  again  resuming  the  motion  of  the  wings. 

When  at  rest,  the  wings  are  tightly  closed,  with  all  the  costal  edges 
continuous,  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wing  touching  the  surface  of  rest. 
The  antennae  curve  a  very  little  downward  near  the  base,  but  beyond  are 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  plane  of  the  body,  drooping  a  little ;  viewed 
from  above  they  are  very  slightly  sinuous  and  diverge  at  an  angle  of  about 
10(1°.  At  more  perfect  rest,  the  antennae  are  bent  outvi'ard  near  the  base 
and  are  otherwise  straight,  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  135°,  their  tips 
being  about  ID  mm.  apart.  When  walking,  the  antennae  diverge  only  at 
right  angles. 

Desiderata.  As  the  same  questions  are  raised  with  this  s|>ccie>t  and 
n.  bellona,  tiie  student  is  referred  to  that  species  for  desiderata. 
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LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIONS.-BBENTHIS  MYBINA. 

Oeneral.  airg$aiU. 

PI.  22,  Og.  I.    Distribution  in  Hortb  America.  PI.S1,  flg-12.    SldeTiew. 

Egg.  13-    Side  view  In  outliue. 

Pi.  U,  flE-  38.    Plain.  U.    Doreal  view  in  outline. 

67;  18.    Hicropfle.  Imago. 

Calerpillar.  PI.  4,  dg.  G.    Female,  Ijoth  surfaces. 

pr.Ta,fig.S.    Caterpillar  «  birth.  IS:*.    Both  Burfacea. 

76:2,3.    Hal ure  caterpillar.  SS:3»«&.    Hale  abdominal  appendages. 

78:7-8.    Frontv(ewiiofhead,8tagesl,lii,v.  88:7,    Nenratlon. 

86:BI.    Dcmial  appendage,  etagev.  61:89.    Papilla  of  tongue. 

BRSNTHIS  MONTHnrS.— The  dappled  fritillaiy. 

[Tbe  dappled  frltiliary  (Scudder) ;  red  mountain  butterfly  (Uaynard).] 

Argynnis  montinu*  Scodd.,  BosU  Joum.  butt.,2S(1872);  Sep.  geol.N.  H.,i:354«i,pl. 

nat.  iiiat..  Til:  036^,  pi.  U,   flg.   1   (1868);  A.,  tig.  I  (1871). 

—French,  Butt  easl^  U.  S.,  16&-16i  (1886);  Arggnnis    eharldea    oar.    b.  montlnut 

— Hayn.,  Butt.  N.  E.,  S6,  pi.  4,  fig».  3D,  SOa  Streck.,  Cat.  Am.  macrolep.,  116  (1878). 

(1386).  Figured  bj  Qlover,  HI.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  88. 

BrtnthU  inontinut  S«udd.,  SysL  rev.  Am.  figs.  13,  l&f,  Ined. 


Then  to  e^jof  delight  with  llberUe, 

And  to  be  Lord  of  all  the  workei  of  Nature, 

To  raigoe  In  th'  aire  from  Ih'  earth  to  higtkest  skle, 

To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature, 

To  t«be  what  ever  thing  doth  please  the  eleF 


Imago  (5:  U).  Head  covered  with  fulro-ollvaceoas  and  yellowish  bairo,  the 
Utter  especially  aronod  the  antennae  and  behind  the  eyes.  Palpi  beneath,  extemallj, 
whitish  bnfl*  froiD  base  to  the  tip ;  sides  of  the  Brat  and  basal  third  of  the  middle 
segment  white,  bejood  reddish  f  idvoaa,  specked  with  black ;  on  the  Inside  pale  flecked 
heavily  with  black-,  fringed  heavily  on  the  Inner  side  beneath  with  long  fnlvoas  hairs 
and  lightly  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  sides  with  long  black  hairs ;  tip  of  polpl  red- 
dish fnlvous,  with  a  large  admixture  of  black  hairs.  Antennae  dull  luteo-fnlvous, 
heavily  flecked  with  white  beneath,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  basal  ten  or  twelve 
Joints ;  beyond  that  heavily  at  the  base  of  each  Joint,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  tip,  the 
other  parts  being  covered  with  the  velvety  black  scales  which  occnpy  the  whole  of  the 
npper  surface  excepting  the  base;  the  white  scales  infringe  but  little  upon  the  base  of 
the  cinb,  which  is  wholly  velvety  black,  excepting  the  terminal  three  or  fonr  Joints, 
which,  above  almost  as  much  as  below,  are  rather  bright  luteo-fnlvous.  Tongue 
Inteons  at  base,  blackish  fnscons  beyond. 

Thorax  covered  with  fnlvo-olivaceous  hairs,  brightest  on  the  protborax  and  middle 
of  the  patagla ;  beneath  fnlvous,  mingled,  especially  on  the  metathorax,  with  ochraceo- 
oUvaceous  hairs.  Legs  luteo-folvons,  the  sides  below  marked  with  black,  the  tarsi  a 
little  Infuscated.  the  fore  legs  covered  with  fulvous  hairs  and  a  few  of  a  black  color 
Intermingled;  femora  of  other  legs  the  same,  but  beneath,  like  the  under  surface  of  the 
tibiae,  enlivened  with  whitish  scales.  Spines  lateo-f  nlvons,  sometimes  dusky ;  spurs 
iuteoDs,  sometimes  fnlvous  at  tip;  claws  dull  luteous;  palvillns  blackish  fnscons. 

Wings  above  deep  orange  fulvous,  with  black  nervures  and  markings.  Outer 
border  of  /ore  wings  pretty  regularly  rounded;  inner  iMrder  straight.  Basal  half  of 
the  costal  and  inner  borders,  lower  half  of  the  cell  and  the  medio-snbmedlan  Inter- 
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§pace  beneath  It,  heavily  begrimed,  especially  oext  the  base,  with  blackish  scales  and 
covered  to  some  extent  ^th  long  olivaceo-f nlvona  hairs ;  just  within  the  middle  Is  a 
slender,  transverse  streak  which  does  not  reach  either  nervure  and  Is  greatly  obscured 
by  the  begriming  of  the  base;  jnst  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell  there  Is  abroad, 
straight,  transverse  bar,  which  does  not  reach  the  meillan  nervure  and  which 
sometimes  contains  a  slender  fnlvous  streak;  between  this  and  the  extremity  Is  a 
pretty  broad,  sinnate  bar  crossing  the  cell,  and  the  extremity  Is  marked  by  a  similar 
Htraight  bar;  a  V-shaped  spot,  Its  angle  outward,  crosses  the  medio- submedian  Inter- 
upace,  its  upper  limb  terminating  at  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervure.  A 
rather  narrow,  interrupted,  zigzag,  mesial  band  consists  of  Ave  straight  dashes ;  the  ilrst 
starts  from  the  npper  subcostal  nervale  at  three-llftbs  the  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  wing  and  crosses  the  subcostal  Interspaces  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  subcostal  oervnle,  and  Is  sometimes  connected  with  the  costal  nervure  above 
by  a  small  spot;  the  second  crosses  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace  in  the  same 
direction  but  removed  ontward  from  the  Qrst  by  fully  its  own  width ;  the  third  crosses 
the  upper  submedian  interspace,  stil]  in  the  some  direction,  but  removed  inward 
from  the  second  by  double  its  own  width;  the  fourth,  with  Its  Inner  border  scarcely 
removed  from  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervare,  crosses  the  lower 
median  Interspace  at  right  angles  to  the  nervures;  the  flfth  crosses  the  medio-sub- 
median  interspace  in  the  some  direction,  removed  outward  from  the  fonrlh  by  Its  own 
width.  About  one-third  the  distance  between  the  upper  part  of  the  median  stripe  and 
the  apex  is  a  rather  broad  triangular  dusky  patch,  depending  from  the  costal  border, 
extending  just  over  the  penultimate  subcostal  nervule ;  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wing,  removed  from  the  outer  border  bj  about  double  the  width  of  an 
interspace.  Is  a  slightly  sinuous  series  of  six  roundish  spots,  slightly  truncate  ex- 
teriorly, the  lower  three  a  little  the  larger,  the  lowermost  slightly  approaching  the 
outer  border;  there  is  a  submarginal  row  of  triangular  spots,  their  outer  edges  about 
three-qnarters  of  an  Interspace  from  the  margin,  enclosing  between  themselves  and 
the  black -bordered  outer  margin,  aserlesof  transverse,  sometimes  continuous,  fulvous 
streaks,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  below  than  above;  fringe  mingled  yellowish 
white  and  fulvous,  interrupted  broadly,  sometimes  very  broadly,  with  blackish  at  the 
nervure  tips.  Costal  margin  of  hind  Kings  very  slightly  concave  In  the  middle;  outer 
border  well  rounded,  more  uniformly  curved  than  In  the  other  species;  inuer  margin 
more  broadly  expanded  near  the  base  than  Id  the  other  species,  a  little  excised  before  the 
extremity.  The  basal  half  of  the  wing,  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe  (excepting  the  base 
of  the  subcostal  Interspace,  and  the  extremity  of  the  cell)  and,  lu  the  medio-aubmedlan 
region,  even  to  the  outer  border  of  the  wing,  more  or  less  heavily  begrimed  with 
dusky  scales,  partially  concealing  some  of  the  markings;  the  Inner  border  is  very 
broadly  and  heavily  covered  with  long,  ollvaceons  hairs ;  extremity  of  the  cell  narrowly 
edged  with  black ;  just  within  it  a  narrow,  transverse,  curving,  black  stripe  crosaea 
the  cell,  meeting  the  terminal  stripe  above;  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  cell  is 
another  similar  stripe,  almost  entirely  concealed  in  the  grlmlness  of  the  surface.  A 
partially  Interrupted,  very  lrregnlar,rathernarrow,  mesial  stripe,  composed  of  curving 
bars,  crosses  the  wing ;  the  subcostal  Interspaces  are  crossed  a  little  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  basal  half  by  a  common,  curving  bar,  opening  outward ;  the  subcosto-median 
by  a  lunule,  curving  In  the  opposite  direction,  at  about  two-llfths  the  distance  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  to  the  outer  margin ;  the  npper  median  by  an  oblique,  some- 
times sinuous  bar,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  part  of  the  nervule  on  which  it  rests 
above,  its  exterior  border  on  a  line  with  the  interior  border  of  the  previous  lunule; 
the  lower  median  by  a  straight  bar,  at  right  angles  to  the  nervules,  starting  midway 
between  the  extremity  of  the  previous  bar  and  the  second  divarication  of  the  median 
nervure ;  from  here  It  seems  to  be  continued  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  the  submedian 
ot  even  the  Internal  nervnre,  bnt  is  greatly  obscured  by  the  begriming  of  the  wing. 
In  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  an  arcuate  series  of  six  rather  large, 
round,  black  spots ;  the  outer  border  is  rather  narrowly  edged  with  block,  there  Is  asnb- 
marginal  series  of  triangular  spots,  the  extreme  edges  sometimes  a  little  a 
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separated  from  the  oater  margia  bj  linlf  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  enclosing  between 
theinselres  and  the  black  margin  a  ttaneverse  series  of  sometimes  contlnuons,  ful- 
Tous,  fusiform  dashes  1  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings,  but  with  less  defined  Intemip- 

Beneath :  fbre  wings  pale  fnWoDs,  the  black  markings  of  the  basal  half  of  the 
wing,  together  with  most  of  the  round  spots  In  the  outer  half,  repeated  beneath  more 
narrowljr  and  vagnelf ,  edged  reij  narrowly  and  rer;  faintly  with  faWons  scales, 
deeper  in  14nt  than  the  general  tone;  extreme  base,  especially  along  the  median  ner- 
Ture,  begrimed  with  dnsky  scales ;  costal  edge,  nearly  to  the  tip,  gray  with  a  ming- 
ling of  ocbraceous  and  blackish  scales ;  apex  of  the  wing,  half  way  to  the  extremity 
of  the  cell,  and  the  whole  outer  border,  cinnamoneons,  enlivened  with  powder;  patches 
of  ochraceons,  principally  arranged  In  two  transrerae,  oblique  streaks,  directed  down- 
ward and  somewhat  Inward  from  the  costal  border ;  at  the  tip  of  each  Interspace  a 
BtnUght,  slender,  longitudinal,  median,  ochraceous  streak,  as  long  as  the  width,  termi- 
nated by  a  broad,  sa^ttate,  sometimes  obsolete,  blackish  or  clnnamoneous  spot; 
fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface.  Sind  wings  deep  cinnamon  red ;  a  silvery  white  spot 
near  the  base  of  the  costal  border  at  the  tip  of  the  precostal ;  near,  but  not  quite  at 
the  Junction  of  the  principal  veins,  a  rather  small,  silvery  white  spot,  the  lower  one 
sometimes  pretty  large  and  round,  and,  like  the  one  above  it,  edged  with  black  exte- 
riorly i  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  a  small,  black  spot,  faintly  edged  with  white ;  beyond 
this  a  hroad  premesial.  bent,  slightly  cur\-ed  tMnd,  made  consplcnoos  principally  by 
the  Irregnlar,  broken,  bordering,  black  lines;  the  interior  border  starts  from  the  cos- 
tal nervure  and  crossing  the  costo-snbcostal  interspace  atanangleofforty-flve  degrees 
to  the  subcostal  nervure  strikes  the  latter  a  tittle  within  Its  first  bifurcation ;  It  starts 
again  witbtu  the  cell  at  the  same  bifurcation,  and  following.  In  a  general  way,  the 
exterior  limits  of  the  cell,  sweeps  around  to  the  first  bifurcation  of  the  median  ner- 
TUle,  crossing  which  It  reaches  the  inner  border  with  a  succession  of  sweeps  having  a 
general  direction  at  about  right  angles  to  the  nervules;  the  exterior  border  Is  com- 
posed of  three  parts ;  the  first  crosses  the  costo-snbcostal  Interspace  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  interior  border,  but  tnmed  inward  a 
little  more  tban  It,  so  that,  if  continued.  It  would  strike  the  last  bifurcation  of  the 
subcostal  nervure ;  the  second  part,  starting  on  the  upper  subcostal  nervule  at  about 
a  third  the  distance  from  its  origin  to  the  outer  border,  traverses  the  subcostal  inter- 
spaces with  a  curve,  usually  shallow,  opening  ontward  In  a  direction  generally  at  right 
angles  to  the  nervules ;  the  third  part,  originating  on  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  at  a 
point  as  far  removed  from  the  second  part  as  that  Is  from  the  first,  has  a  general 
direction  parallel  to  the  first  part  of  the  line,  and  passes  by  a  series  of  Irregnlar 
broken  lines,  or  shallow  carves— the  sobcosto-median  opening  Inward,  the  others  out- 
ward— to  the  Inner  border,  a  short  distance  before  the  tip  of  the  internal  nervure ;  the 
band  itself  is  mostly  cinnamoneons,  nearly  or  quite  as  deep  as  the  rest  of  the  wing, 
bat  the  black  borders  are  narrowly  edged,  within  the  band  with  ochraceous,  and  a  tew 
ochraceous  scales  are  scattered  about,  forming.  In  the  part  of  the  Innd  contained  In 
the  subcosto-medUn  Interspace  (excepting  in  bnmedlate  proximity  to  the  median  ner- 
vure beyond  Its  last  divarication)  and  In  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  (excepting 
next  the  costal  nervure)  large  patches  of  ochraceous,  which,  next  the  interior  border 
of  the  band,  pass  into  silvery  white;  In  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace,  the  limit  of 
the  twocolors  is  marked  by  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  which  is  narrowly  edged  with 
black  or  sometimes  clnnamoneous ;  there  Is  a  submarglnal  row  of  transverse,  losenge 
shaped,  Bllverj  white  spots,  sometimes  barely  edged  within  with  block,  often  partially 
obsolete  near  the  middle  of  the  wings,  always  larger  toward  the  costal  iMrder;  these 
are  surmoonted  by  large,  tall, clnnamoneous  spots,  bordered  with  ochrtceons  scales, 
but  faintly,  excepting  in  the  upper  median  and  adjoining  half  of  the  snbcosto-medtan 
interspaces ;  upon  these  are  seated  a  faint,  cnning  row  of  narrow  circlets  of  ochra- 
ceous scales,  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  and  enclosing  rather  small,  clnnamoneous 
spots,  inclining  to  black,  deepest  In  color  In  the  median  Interspaces;  about  midway 
between  this  series  and  the  outer  border  of  the  Intra-meslal  band,  and  subparallel  to 
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the  former,  is  a  narrow,  rather  faint  and  iU-deflned  band  ot  rosy  white  scales,  largest, 
and  Inclining  to  silvery  white  above,  barely  seen  to  be  fonoei]  of  Innules  opening  out- 
ward ;  fringe  as  on  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  blackish  brown  above,  covered  with  long,  fulvo-ollvaccoas  hairs,  becoming 
thicker  and  more  fulvous  toward  the  tip;  the  sides,  especially  toward  the  tip, 
besprinkled  with  f alvons  scalea ;  beneath  dull  ochraceous  buCT,  mingled,  next  the  black 
of  the  8ldet<,  with  a  few  fulvous  scales.  Upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages 
(33:41,42)  with  the  book  moderately  carved,  rather  shorter  than  the  centmm,  very 
deeply  and  sharply  blfld,  the  points  acullform.  Clasps  nearly  twice  as  long  agf^n  as 
broa<1,  exclusive  of  the  processes,  tapering  rapidly  to  the  base  of  the  lower  one,  which 
is  slender,  eqnal.  apicall;  Incurved,  depressed  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  median  width 
of  the  blade;  upper  process  of  similar  length,  straight,  equal,  exceedingly  slender, 
delicately  tumid  apically. 


M4LES. 

FEMALES. 

Len|:th  ot  tongue,  7.5  mm. 

BmaitesL 

Average.  1  Largest. 

Sn]Bl)e8t.JAvenige. 

LargfK. 

20JI 
10.76 

7. 
3. 

21. 

7JS 
8.2 

ai.7fl 
10.78 

7.3 

8. 

hind  tlblse  and  tarsi 

fore  tibiae  and  taral 

Described  from   2  3.19. 

Ssooadarr  aaxoal  diatlnotloaa.  A  slight  difference  in  the  nenratlon  of  the  bind 
wing  Is  found  here  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus,  for  which  see  the  geneHc  de- 
scription. 

Bgg  (64 ;  38).  About  twenty-five  vertical  ribs,  of  which  the  greatest  number  reach 
the  summit,  the  others  uniting  with  those  beside  them,  mostly  above  the  middle  of 
the  egg,  which  Is  less  flash-sbaped  than  in  the  other  New  England  species;  inter- 
spaces between  broken  by  cross  lines  about  .04  mm.  apart.  MIcropyle  rosette  (67;  16) 
.15  mm.  in  diameter,  composed  of  roundish,  angular  cells,  increasing  in  size  from  the 
central  cell,  which  is  .0085  mm.  In  diameter,  outward,  those  next  the  centre  being 
about  .017  mm.  In  diameter,  and  the  outer  .036  mm.  Color  of  egg  pale  yellow. 
Height,  1.15  mm. ;  breadth  about  .8  mm. 

CompazlsonB.  This  species  ie  certainly  distinguishable  from  B. 
chariclea  (Schoeid.)  or  B.  chariclea  hoisduvalii  (Somm.),  both  of 
which  forms  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Couper  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  "Whether  it  should  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
geographical  race,  or  as  a  species,  is  a  question  about  which  there  may 
be  easy  difference ;  that  it  can  be  separated  in  some  form  admits  of  no 
doubt,  and  is  the  really  interesting  point.  It  is  most  closely  allied  to 
B.  chariclea  boieduvalii,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  particulars: 
The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  ie  deeper  in  tint,  the  base  of  both  more 
extensively,  though  not  more  deeply  begrimed;  beneath,  both  winga  are 
deeper  in  tint  and  the  markings  of  the  latter  differ  somewhat,  the  broad, 
intra-mesiat  band  being,  in  B.  c.  boisduvalii,  more  generally  euflused  with 
ochraceous  scales,  making  it,  as  a  whole,  more  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  rest  of  the  wing ;  beyond  the  band  the  rosaceous  scales  are,  in  the 
same  variety,  more  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  space  intervening 
between  the  band  and  the  series  of  round  spots,  giving  the  whole  a  suf* 
fused  lilac  blush,  while  in  the  present  species  they  are  confined  to  a  trans- 
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verse,  better  limited,  though  etill  vague  stripe ;  the  round  spots  are 
deeper  in  tint  in  B.  c.  boiaduvalu,  and  the  large,  submarginal,  triaogular 
spots  are  of  almost  an  deep  a  hue  ae  in  the  present  species,  and  edged 
more  conspicuously  with  uchraceous  than  here. 

From  the  typical  B.  chariclea  it  is  more  readily  distinguished,  the 
most  striking  differences  occurring  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings. 
In  B.  chariclea  the  outer  limit  of  the  lower  half  of  the  intra-mesial 
band  is  deeply  and  largely  serrate,  the  costo-subcostal  and  8ul>costo- 
median  spots  of  the  band  wholly  silvery  white ;  the  rosaceous  band 
is  more  distinct  than  in  B.  montinus,  though  as  limited  as  there,  but  it  has 
become  silvery  white,  and  is  reached  by  the  serrations  of  the  intra-mesial 
band;  the  round  spots  beyond  it  are  small,  without  edging,  and  the  sub- 
marginal  triangular  spots  are  also  very  small  and  almost  black ;  the  black 
spot  in  the  cell  also  is  reduced  almost  to  a  dot. 

I  have  seen  B.  chariclea  from  southern  and  eastern  Labrador;  B.  c. 
boisduvalii  from  Rupert's  Fort,  east  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

Siatribntion.  As  &r  as  known  this  butterfly  is  confined  to  the  sub- 
alpine  zone  of  the  White  Mountains  (ShurtlefT,  Sanborn,  Whitney,  Scud- 
der)  and  to  the  summits  of  surrounding  mountains ;  it  has  been  seen 
by  Dr.  Minot  on  the  top  of  Black  Mountain  in  Thornton,  X.  H.  ;  several 
specimens  were  seen  or  captured  by  Mr.  Faxon  on  Mt.  Clinton,  one  of 
the   White  Mountain   chain    lying   southwest   of  Mt.   Pleasant. 

Hannts.  Probably  no  wandering  collector  has  often  seen  more  than 
eight  or  ten  of  these  butterflies  in  a  day's  scramble  among  the  mountains,  but 
if  sought  early  in  July  they  might  be  found  in  greater  abundance ;  on  a  sin- 
gle occasion  only  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four  at  one  time ;  they  are  most 
common  about  the  steep  heads  of  the  great  ravines  which  have  eaten  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  alpine  gardens ;  they  fly 
with  no  great  rapidity  close  to  the  ground  among  the  scanty  foliage  grow- 
ing In  the  rocky  crevices  of  the  steep  mountain  sides ;  Messrs.  Sanborn 
and  Whitney  have  often  seen  thera  on  mountain  willow,  Saliz  herbacea 
Linn.,  which  grows  but  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  ;  so  frequent  and 
|)rolonged  were  their  visitations  to  this  plant  that  these  observers  sought 
carefully  but  in  vain  for  eggs ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  caterpillar 
feeds  upon  some  of  the  Violaceac. 

Ovlposition.  I  have  also  watched  them  narrowly,  but  have  been  unable 
to  see  .them  oviposit.  On  a  single  occasion  a  female,  acting  quite  as  if  in 
search  of  a  spot  on  which  to  deposit  her  egga,  alighted  on  a  plant  of  Geum 
radiatum  var.  pcckii  and  I  was  so  sure  she  had  laid  upon  it  that  I  first  netted 
the  female  and  then  examined  the  plant,  only  to  find  myself  mistaken.  A 
female  with  ripe  eggs  in  her  abdomen,  ae  autopsy  afterwards  proved,  was 
kept  for  an  entire  day  in  mid  August,  on  a  growing  violet  plant  at  an  open 
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window  in  the  hotel  oq  the  top  of  the  mountaio,  and  was  then  left,  still  od 
the  plant,  with  others  in  eimilar  condition,  at  the  timber  line  for  two  more 
daya ;  while  still  others  were  carried  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  kept 
on  violet  for  a  similar  length  of  time ;  they  were  all  fed  with  molasses  and 
water,  but  were  all  moribund  at  the  end  of  the  two  days  and  none  laid 
any  eggs  whatever.  As  ttus  was  the  fifth  time  I  had  gone  to  the  White 
Mountains  to  obtain  some  clew  to  the  early  stages  of  this  insect  I  was  not 
a  little  disappointed.  For  a  comparatively  easy  place  to  reach,  where  one, 
with  patience,  will  he  pretty  sure  to  find  this  butterfly,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  extreme  head  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  descending  into  it  ftttm 
above  just  far  enough  to  be  out  of  eight  of  (he  mountain  summit. 

Life  history.  Not  much  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  seasons  of  this  insect.  The  butterflies,  never  very 
abundant,  have  been  found  at  various  periods  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September,  and  comparing  their  appearance  and  condition 
at  these  times  with  those  of  their  allies  in  the  valleys  below  the  high  re- 
gions which  this  butterfly  inhabits,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  notwith- 
standing the  bleakness  of  its  chosen  home,  the  history  of  this  butterfly 
may  be  found  to  agree  better  with  that  of  its  neighbors  on  the  plains  below 
than  with  that  of  its  European  colleagues,  which  have  one  generation  less 
a  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  in  which  the  butterfly  is  found  leads 
one  to  conjecture  that  there  are  at  least  two  broods  even  of  this  alpine 
butterfly.  The  first  specimens  that  have  been  noted  were  taken  July  12. 
Others  were  found  on  the  21et  and  at  various  times  throughout  August. 
Those  captured  on  the  2nd  of  August  had  well  developed  eggs,  others 
taken  on  the  11th  of  that  month  were  noted  as  in  "good  condition." 
On  the  14th  I  last  year  saw  two  or  three  dozen  in  tolerably  fresh  condition 
more  Broken  than  rubbed ;  of  the  fourteen  taken  four  were  females  fiill  of 
eggs  quite  developed,  but  the  females  could  not  be  made  to  lay  when  en- 
closed on  growing  violets,  as  already  noted ;  in  a  previous  year  I  captured 
on  the  15th  of  September,  after  a  search  of  several  hours,  a  single  worn 
female  with  fifteen  cgga  in  her  body.  She  died  the  same  night  without 
laying  on  the  violet  on  which  she  was  placed  shortly  after  noon.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  a  spring  brood  has  been  observed  in  Europe  and  America,  in 
all  the  butterflies  of  this  genus  wherever  any  observations  have  been  noted, 
and  as  butterflies  of  the  present  species  with  developed  eggs  have  been 
found  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  requiring 
that  this  insect  should  hibernate  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  here,  too,  there  is  a  spring  brood  of  butterflies.  Possibly 
those  observed  in  July  were  only  the  later  individuals  of  this  first  brood 
and  that  the  second  brood  makes  its  appearance  early  in  August.  That 
the  females  of  this  brood  may  deposit  their  eggs  at  once  upon  cclosion  is 
proven  by  the  obsen'ations  from  the  2d  to  the  14th  of  August ;  but  that 
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they  may  also  retain  them  until  the  very  end  of  the  scaeon  is  also  shown 
by  the  observations  on  the  15th  of  September.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  there  is  a  late  brood  during  August  which  continues  into  the  middle 
of  September;  previous  to  that,  owing  to  the  bleaknese  of  the  situation, 
there  is  probably  not  more  than  a  single  brood,  the  later  individuals 
of  which  encroach  closely  upon  the  earlier  individuals  of  the  second 
brood  ;  though  it  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  later  brood  may  not 
be  made  up  of  caterpillars  which  have  shown  their  tendency  to  lethargy 
by  a  prolonged  instead  of  a  premature  hibernation. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  Europe,  among  the  mountain  species  of  this 
genus,  only  a  single  brood  has  been  observed,  and  that  this  is  found  in 
some  in  June,  or  what  would  correspond  to  the  presumed  first  brood  of 
the  present  species  ;  in  others  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early  in  Au- 
gust, or  what  corresponds  to  the  known  brood  of  our  mountain  species. 
The  European  B.  thore  which  flies  in  June  is  conjectured  by  Meyer-Diir 
to  fly  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attttades.  When  sunning  itself  on  the  ground,  as  it  ie  fond  of  doing, 
quite  as  much  as  of  visiting  flowers,  it  rests,  as  it  does  on  the  flowers,  with 
fully  or  almost  fully  expanded  wings,  the  costal  edges  of  the  opposite  front 
wings  nearly  in  a  line,  while  the  antennae,  which  are  nearly  straight  lut 
slightly  arched  and  with  the  clubs  bent  slightly  backward  laterally,  are 
raised  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  body  and  divaricate  about  135".  It  moves 
about,  whether  on  the  ground  or  a  flower,  with  similarly  expanded  wings. 
When  at  complete  rest,  the  wings  are  closed,  and  the  costal  margin  of 
the  hind  wing  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  fore  wing  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  ;  the 
antennae  are  now  straight,  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  55°  with  the  body, 
and  divaricate  about  90°.  If  disturbed  in  this  position,  the  creature  con- 
tracts itself  still  more,  as  it  were,  by  dropping  the  fore  wings  so  that  the 
costal  margin  is  as  far  belund  that  of  the  hind  wings  as  they  were  before  in 
front  of  it.  At  night,  hanging  vertically  from  a  horizontal  surface,  the 
wings  drooped  together,  the  costal  edges  of  all  the  wings  adjoining ;  the 
abdomen  also  hung  freely  from  the  thorax  between  the  wings,  out  of  sight ; 
the  antennae,  however,  spread  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  80°,  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  and  just  in  advance  of  the  costal  edges  of  the  wings. 

Experimsnts.  I  experimented  with  this  butterfly,  as  with  Oeneis  semi- 
dea  and  Polygonia  faunus,  already  noted,  and  coiUd  not  discover  any 
diflTerencein  behavior  between  those  taken  to  the  summit,  6300',  to  Jacob's 
Ladder,  4500',  or  to  the  base,  2800'.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  experiment  was  not  tried  under  quite  the  same  circumstances,  as 
the  descent  was  made  deliberately,  on  foot  by  the  old  deserted  Fahyan 
Path,  and  occupied  three  hours. 

Desldorata.    Plainly  the  complete  life  history  of  this  butterfly  is  a  most 
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important  need,  and  the  few  eotoniologists  who  visit  the  White  Mountains 
should  take  pains  to  obtain  it.  The  first  thing  is  to  secure  the  eggs  of  the 
female,  and  if  she  can  be  seen  to  deposit  them,  so  much  the  better. 
Whatever  the  natural  food  of  the  caterpillar  may  be,  it  can  doubtless 
be  raised  on  violets  and  probably  in  well  selected  places  at  lower 
leveb  about  as  easily  as  above,  where  no  one  spends  more  than  a  few  days 
at  a  time.  But  a  few  weeks  spent  in  oneof  the  Appalachian  camps  would 
yield  the  desired  information  on  the  spot  itself.  Visitors  to  the  mountaioe 
in  June  should  take  paiticular  note  if  this  butterfly  is  seen ;  indeed  its 
history  at  that  time  is  most  problematical.  The  question  of  lethargy  in 
the  caterpillar  would  be  here  a  particularly  desirable  subject  of  study,  as 
it  would  eeem  as  if  some  special  devices  were  needed  to  maintain 
this  apparently  nearly  extinct  species  in  such  a  desolate  region,  and 
all  the  points  at  issue  in  the  other  species  may  here  find  solution.  Finally 
search  should  be  made  for  butterflies  of  this  type  all  the  way  from  the 
^^'hite  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  this  species  with  its  nearest  congeners  in  that  district.  Is 
there  somewhere  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two? 

LIST  OF  ILLUfiTRATlONS.~BBENTHlSMONTiyi/S. 


BRENTHIB  BELLOHA.— The  meadow  fritUlaiy. 


PuplHo  bellona  Fabr,,  Syst.  cut.,  617-618  Brenthit   beUona   Herr.-Sctoaff.,  Cotrwp. 

(1T76}.  zoah  mln.   ver.  Begeasb.,  xix:  SI  (1E66);- 

Argi/nnis  beUona  Ooa.,  Eacjcl  m6th.,lx:      goudd.,  Am.  nM,,  vl:  G13-&18  (18T!);    Butt.. 

253,171  (lSie)i-BoiBd.-LeC.,  Up.  Am.Bcpt.,      HS-ijo,  flgs.  129,  130  (1881);— Scudd.-Speyer, 

16t-160,i)1.  *S,  flgP.e-e  <1833);— Ooyer.Zulr.      Verh.  zool,  boL  seeelbch.  Wien,  xiHi:  Itt- 

esot.  schmett.,   v:*2,  flg.  976,  9T8  (1887);—      152(1878). 

H»rr.,  lus.  inj.  veg.,  3d  ed.,  2H7,  figs.  118, 114         Papaio  mtfrtna  Marl.,  Psycho,  tab.  1,  not. 

(1862);- Morr.,  Byii.  Lep.  N.  Amer..  *i-46     8,8(1797). 

(1863)  ;-Mlddl.,  Rep.  ins.  III.,  K:e3  {1881)|- 

Coq.,  Ibid.,  183  (1881);- Fern.,  Butt.   Me.,         Figured  by  Olover,  lU.  N.  A..  Lep..  pi.  30. 

4341  (1884) ;— French,  Butt.  cast.  U,  S..  184-      flg.  8,  incd. 

165  (1886);- Majn.,  Butt  N.E.,  28-27,  pi.  4,  [NotPapilio  uivrina Cram.] 

BgB,  81,  31a  (1886) ;— H,  Edw.,  EM.  amer..  Hi : 

1C2-163  (1887). 

I  bebold  the  flrcflT's  lamp 
Waving  in  the  thlcliet  dauip; 
Evening-primrose  sudden  bloom 
Mid  the  scented,  sultry  gloom; 
Flitting  moths,  with  rubr  eyes ; 
Folde<f  boes  aud  butterflies. 

EnrTEi  M.  iBOttks.—Auguil. 

Imago  (5: 13,  15;  12;6).     Head  covered  with  deep  fulvous  balra,  tinged  some- 
times,  especially  In  front,  with  yellowish  green.    Palpi  outside  wbite  at  base,  changing 
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gTAdnally  toward  the  &pex,  first  to  yellon-lsh  bDff,  and  flnaUj-  to  deep  oraogc  fulvous, 
all  excepting  tbe  white  portions  besprlokled  with  black  scales;  fringed  bcneatb  with 
bairs  which  at  the  base  are  whitlsb,  tipped  with  brownish  yellow,  theo  brownish  .yel- 
low, and  gradoallj-  changing  toward  the  apei  to  fulvous;  above  bright  fulvous, 
mixed  with  yellowlah  and  besprinkled  with  black;  within  moeitl;  greenish  yellow, 
specked  with  black;  a  very  open,  sparse  fringe  of  long  black  Italrs.  directed  down- 
ward and  ontward,  lies  along  the  lower  onter  border  and  is  i>eat  seen  from  an  end 
view;  a  few  black  hairs  are  also  intermingled  In  tbe  fulvous  tip.  Antennae  fulvo- 
InteoDs.  above  a  little  fuscone,  besprinkled  pretty  heavily  with  white  scales  beneath 
on  the  basal  fonrth,  outsldealong  the  whole  stalk,  and  above,  especially  on  the  Inside, 
at  the  tttte  of  each  Joint ;  club  blackish  brown,  the  apical  three  or  four  Joints  more  or 
less  brightly  tinged  with  luteo-f ulvous ;  the  sides  of  the  basal  Joints  somewhat 
besprinkled  beneath  with  wldte  scales.  Tongue  fulvo-lnteons,  dnll  luteons  along  the 
mediSD  line  near  the  base ;  beyond  more  or  less  fnscons  exteriorly. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  black  scales,  concealed  by  fnlvons  hairs,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  greenish,  beneath  with  orange  futrous  scales  and  dark  fnlvons  hairs ; 
fore  legs  concealed  by  dark  fulvous  hairs;  other  legs  luteons,  the  femora  specked 
slightly  on  ti)e  sides  and  beneath  with  black,  above  with  white  scales;  spurs,  spines 
and  claws  luteons. 

Wings  above  pretty  nniform  pale  fulvous,  the  hind  wings  scarcely  paler,  heavily 
marked  with  black,  having  a  slight  purplish  refiection.  Outer  border  of  /or*  vHngs 
scarrely  rounded,  but  very  slightly  angulated  at  the  middle  of  the  subcOHto-medlan 
interspace,  the  angle  broadly  rounded;  tbe  border  above  tbe  angulation  nearly 
straight,  perhaps  scarcely  convex,  below  it  scarcely  concave ;  inner  border  straight  or 
with  scarcely  perceptible  concavity.  Norvnres  lightly  marked  with  blackish ;  wing 
lightly  begrimed  at  the  base,  nearly  half  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  along 
the  costal  edge  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  by  a  mixture  of  fnlvons  and  black  scales ; 
the  cell  is  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  heavy,  slightly  diagonal,  irregularly  0-shaped  or 
open  pyrlform  spot,  largest  beneath;  nearly  midway  between  it  and  the  base  the  cell 
Is  crossed  by  a  small  roundish  spot,  and  midway  between  It  and  the  tip  by  a  sinnate 
bar  having  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  exterior  border  of  the  cell ;  the  latter  is 
bordered  within  and  withont  with  black,  Itself  more  or  less  distinctly  fulvous.  A 
very  Irregular,  sinuate,  continuous,  pretty  broad  mesial  band  starts  from  the  costal 
border  at  quarter  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell  to  the  tip  of  the  wliig, 
and  crosses  the  subcostal  interspaces  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  exterior 
ttorder  of  the  cell;  the  snbcosto-medlan  interspace  is  crossed  by  a  broad,  roundish 
Innnle  curving  outward,  whose  Interior  Iwirder  is  nearly  continuous  with  the  exterior 
border  of  the  previons  part  of  the  stripe,  and  whose  lirobs  unite  it  slenderly  with  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  same;  the  median  interspaces  are  traversed  close  to  the  base  by 
heavy  Innnies.  curving  Inward,  leaving  at  the  very  bane,  between  them  and  the  nerv- 
ures,  smsll.  triangular,  fulvous  spots;  the  medio-submedtan  interspace  Is  crossed  at 
abont  two-fifths  tbe  distance  from  thit  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  to  the 
outer  border  by  a  broad,  Irregular  bar.  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  and  the  next  by  a 
heavy  diagonal  streak  stretching  inward,  sometimes  nearly  half  way  to  the  base  of 
the  wing.  Within  the  mesial  stripe.  Just  below  the  first  divarication  of  the  median 
nervnre.  the  medlo-submedian  Interspace  is  crossed  by  an  irregular  V-shaped  stripe, 
the  angle  outward,  soroetimcs  extending  to  the  mesial  stripe,  the  upper  limb  often 
connecting  with  the  bar  crossing  the  middle  of  the  ooter  half  of  the  cell,  the  lower 
pushing  along  the  submedlan  often  half  way  to  the  base  of  the  wing;  in  the  same 
int«r«pace,  near  the  base,  is  a  straight,  longitudinal  dash,  sometimes  obscured,  some- 
times joining  the  V ;  from  the  costal  liorder,  midway  between  the  extremity  of  the  cell 
and  the  tip  of  the  wing,  depends  an  obscure  fuscous,  slender,  elongated  patch,  cross- 
ing the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  tlie  subcostal  Interspaces,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  costal  border ;  beyond  this  is  a  broken  series  of  six  roundish  spots,  parallel  to  the 
outer  itorder  and  distant  from  it  by  twice  the  width  of  the  Interspaces ;  the  upper  three 
are  smaller,  and  occupy  the  two  lower  subcostal  and  the  subcosto-median  Interspaces; 
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the  three  lower,  occnp; Ing  the  eacceeding  Intersp&ces,  are  balf  as  broad  as  tlie  Inter- 
spaces, twice  a«  large  as  the  preceding,  and  have  tbelr  exterior  border  on  a  line  with 
the  Interior  border  of  the  upper  ones ;  there  Is  a  broad,  double,  marginal  line,  often 
obscure,  and  the  ooter  partialtj  obsolete,  the  outer  forraed  of  traneveraelj  oblong- 
ovate  patches,  whose  centre  Is  on  the  nervnles  (which  at  this  point  are  of  t«n  bordered 
heavily  on  the  outer  aide),  the  toner  of  similar  but  generally  broader  and  more 
distinct  patches,  whose  centre  is  In  the  middle  of  the  interspaces ;  the  upper  two  are 
larger,  forming  a  moderately  large,  apical,  longitudinal  patch;  outer  border  edged 
with  black;  fringe  pale  fulvous  or  whitish.  Interrupted  broadly  and  vaguely  at  the 
nervure  tips  with  blackish  fuscons.  Costal  border  of  hind  wiugi  straight  or  very 
nearly  so;  outer  border  rather  broadly  rounded,  more  so  than  In  the  other  species; 
Inner  margin  scarcely  convex  beyond  the  basal  expansion.  The  hasal  third  of  the 
wing  rather  heavily  begrimed  with  black  scales,  especially  below  the  median;  the 
veins,  as  far  as  the  mesial  stripe,  distinctly  but  narrowly  marked  with  black;  the 
Irregular  exterior  border  of  the  cell,  Itself  distinctly  fulvous,  Is  narrowly  bordered  on 
either  side  with  black;  the  cell  itself  Is  crossed,  jast  before  the  middle  by  a  roundish 
spot,  and  beyond  by  a  sinuate  bar,  sometimes  partially  merged  In  the  extreme  border; 
a  rather  narrow  mesial  stripe  crosses  the  wing  Irregularly,  formed  in  a  general  way 
of  two  limbs  tient,  in  the  centre  of  the  wing,  at  right  angles ;  the  npper  half,  com- 
posed of  broad  luonles  cnrvlng  outward,  having  a  general  direction  from  tlie  middle 
of  the  costal  border  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  median  nervnle ;  the  lower  half  composed 
of  diagonal  bars  (the  Interior  border  of  the  upper  half  of  this  limb  on  a  line  with  the 
exterior  border  of  the  lower  half)  whose  general  direction  Is  from  the  tip  of  the 
npper  snbcostal  nervnle  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  border;  it  terminates  at  the  Internal 
nervure ;  a  little  less  than  midway  between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  onter  border  Is  a 
continuous  arcuate  series  of  six  round  spots,  nearly  equal  in  sUe,  parallel  to  the 
onter  border  and  In  the  same  Interspaces  as  those  of  the  fore  wings;  there  Is  a  snb- 
marginal  series  of  minute  spots  on  the  nervnres,  beyond  which  the  nervnles  are  edged 
with  black,  forming  thus  little  T-sh^ied  spots  seated  onthemargbi;  just  above  there 
is  a  row  of  larger  transverse  patches  in  the  Interspaces,  similar  to  that  of  the  fore 
wings ;  the  border  itself  la  delicately  edged  with  black ;  and  the  fringe  is  pale  fDlvous 
or  whitish,  with  a  few  Intermingled  fuscous  scales,  especially  near  the  nervure  tips. 

Beneath.  Fore  wing*  pale  yellow  fulvous,  the  black  markings  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  surface,  as  far  as  and  Including  the  mesial  stripe,  repeated  narrowly  beneath, 
the  mesial  stripe  broken  Into  detached  spots ;  the  extra-mesial  row  of  round  spots  Is 
also  repeated  beneath,  the  upper  one  obsolete;  the  apex  of  the  wing,  succeeding  the 
Interior  border  of  the  subaplcal  triangular  patch  of  the  upper  surface,  and  excepting 
a  large,  roundish,  dull  yellow  spot  crossing  three  Interspaces  at  the  very  tip,  clnna- 
moneous,  enlivened  above  the  black  spots  with  a  few  dull  pearly  scales ;  between  the 
reddish  apex  and  the  black  mesial  band,  the  wing  is  dull  yellow,  and  a  great  man; 
dull  yellow  scales,  sometimes  forming  small  patches,  break  up  the  broad,  clnnamo- 
neous,  outer  border;  there  Is  sometimes  a  snbmarglnal  row  of  darker  red  sagittate 
spots  In  the  Interspaces,  deepened  by  a  few  black  scales  and  marking  the  Interior  limit 
of  the  outer  ciunamoueous  border;  costal  border  enlivened  by  a  sprinkling  of  dull, 
pearly  scales ;  fringe  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  surface,  bnt  dark  brown  in  place  of 
black,  ^ind  taingt  with  a  broad,  irregular,  Intra-meslal  band  of  pale,  obscure  ful- 
vous, more  or  less  besprinkled  with  clnoamoneoua,  but  made  distinct  by  Its  narrow 
edging  of  cinnamoneous  being  often  deepened  by  blackish  brown ;  the  Interior  border 
crosses  first  the  costo-snbcostal  Interspace  by  a  bent  line,  midway  between  the  dlvari- 
catlou  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures  and  the  flrst  dlvaric-atlon  of  the  sub- 
costal nervure,  is  then  pan«d  and  starts  afresh  from  the  flrst  divarication  of  the 
subcostal  nervure  and,  following  this  nervure  to  Its  next  divarication,  crosses  the  cell 
to  a  little  beyond  the  flrst  divarication  of  the  median  nervure.  is  again  broken,  crosses 
the  mcdlo-submedlan  Interspace  In  a  zigzag  course,  just  within  the  flrst  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure,  and  the  succeeding  interspace  a  little  further  down,  and  termi- 
nates a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  internal  nervure;  the  exterior  border  starts 
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from  the  costAl  nen-are,  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  aod  crosseB  the 
flrat  interspftce  by  a  line  bent  in  an  oppoette  wtj  to  that  of  the  Interior  border,  crosses 
the  snbcostal  Interspsces  In  the  middle  of  their  basal  half  bj  a  alnnoos  line,  the 
snbcosto-medUn  interspace  at  Its  narrowest  put  (two-Bftbe  the  distance  from  the 
extremity  of  the  cell  to  the  border)  each  of  the  median  interspaces  close  to  the  base — 
all  bf  cnn-ed  lines;  the  middle  of  the  medlo-enbmedian  interspace  by  a  zigzag  line  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Interior  border;  and  the  snbmedlo-internal  bjacurred  line, 
termlnatliiK  on  the  internal  oervore  close  to  Its  tip.  The  whole  costal  edge  and  some- 
times theeztremebaseof  the  costo-Bnl>costal  Interspaces,  and  the  portion  of  the  Intra- 
meslal  band  which  Is  contained  In  the  same  Interspace,  covered  with  hoar;, 
Iridescent  scales;  within  the  Intrs-mesUt  band,  the  wing  Is  clnnamoneouB  red,  some- 
times partiallj  enlivened  with  fulrons,  the  cell  with  a  central,  blackish  spot,  some- 
times with  a  fulvous  piipU  and  a  basal,  curving,  blacfc  line,  sometimes  crossing  the 
adjacent  Interspaces;  Just  beyond  the  Intra-meslal  band,  the  wing  is  clnnamoneoDS ; 
beyond  Its  extreme  limit  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  it  Is  moch  beclouded  with  a  lilac 
flusb,  caused  by  rosaceous  scales,  and  ornamented  bj  a  series  of  six,  transverse,  oval 
or  roundish,  faint,  greenish  opalescent  spots,  edged  with  ctnnamoneons  (sometimes 
almost  entirely  cinnamoneons),  subparallel  to  the  onter  border  and  separated  from  It 
by  twice  the  width  of  an  Interspace ;  distant  from  the  outer  border  b;  nearly  the  width 
of  an  Interspace,  Is  a  snbmarglnal  series  of  pretty  large,  snblunate,  clnnamoneous 
spots,  followed  by  a  row  of  similar  but  smaller  and  f^nter  fnscons  spots;  onter 
border  narrowly  edged  with  black,  the  fringe  dull  fulvous,  sometimes  whitish,  with 
some  fnscons  scales  at  tbc  ncrvnle  tips. 

Abdomen  above  brow nlsb,  enlivened  with  fulvous  hairs  above  and  scales  at  thesidc», 
especially  at  tbe  tips  of  the  segments ;  beneath  dark  f  nlvous,  the  tips  of  the  segments 
with  more  or  less  yellowish.  Upper  organ  of  male  (33 1  38,  89):  hook  strongly 
curved,  of  abontthelength  of  the  centmm;  tapering  as  In  myrlna  but  more  delicately 
bifld  than  there-  Clasps  fnlly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  exclnslve  of  tbe  processes; 
tapering  gently  throughout,  it  temdnates  in  a  slender  process  obliquely  depressed, 
longer  tlian  broad,  a  little  Incurved,  the  extremity  rounded  and  scarcely  denticulate, 
bearing  at  its  Innermost  limit  a  slightly  curved  needle,  directed  forward  and  a  little 
inward;  upper  process  longer  than  this  lobe,  very  slender  and  cylindrical  but  de- 
pressed and  spatnlate  at  the  Up. 


HAUes. 

raHALBS. 

LengUi  of  longue,  TJi  mm. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Average  1  Largest 

10.6 

7.2 
2.2B 

13. 
7JJ 

19. 
S.t6 

2.25 

21. 
10. 

2.25 

hind  tibiae  ind'tMsi.. 
tore  tibiae  and  tarsi.. 

7.6 
8. 

Described  from  2  3 , 6  9  ■ 

BC«laiiio  form.  Hr.  Walter  Faxon  captured  a  male  In  July  and  I  have  reared  a 
female  In  September,  in  both  of  which  the  middle  of  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
wings.  Included  between  the  outer  border  and  the  mesial  stripe,  the  inner  border  of 
the  bar  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  cell,  and  the  V-shsped  stripe  in  the 
medio-submedlan  Interspace  (together  with  a  corresponding  space  on  the  bind  wings) 
are  almost  wholly  and  uniformly  black,  relieved  only  by  slight  f  nlvous  spots  or  streaks 
near  the  apei  of  the  cell.  The  markings  upon  tbe  under  enrface  of  the  fore  wings  are 
broader  than  usnal,  but  not  auffhsed  as  above;  in  noother  respect  did  these  Individuals 
differ  from  the  normal  type. 

Seoondaty  avxual  diatliiotioiu.  See  tbe  description  of  the  genus  for  a  slight 
distinction  In  tbe  neuration  of  the  hind  wing. 

Bgg  (64 :  37).  Twenty-one  or  twenty-two  longHndloal  ribs,  a  transverse  section  of 
which  Is  wedge  shaped,  elevated,  of  eqnal  prominence  throughout,  but  somewhat 
irregular  In  direction  and  In  distance  apart,  averaging  In  the  latter  particular  .1  mm. ; 
eight  or  nine  of  them  reach  the  summit,  the  others  extend  only  to  the  middle  or  upper 
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half  of  tbe  aides  and  are  there  connected  with  those  beside  theui  by  traDsverM  ridges, 
or  are  abruptly  anlted  witli  a  neighbor  to  form  a  single  rib;  space  between  them 
illvided  by  delicate,  but  rather  prominent,  raised  lines  .047  ram,  apart,  fomilDg  oblong 
cells,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  with  minute,  circular  and  ova),  shallow  pnnctula- 
tlotis,  occupying  less  than  half  of  the  surface,  the  largest  of  them  .0042  mm.  in 
longer  diaueter.  Mlcropyle  rosette  (67  :  17}  .048  mn).  in  diameter,  nearly  circular, 
composed  of  a  number  of  lenticules,  increasing  slightly  lu  siite  from  the  centre  out- 
ward, laid  regularly  over  one  another  like  rooiliig  tiles,  the  largest  .015  niro.  in  diame- 
ter. Color  of  egg  pale  yellowish,  changing  aftenvard  to  pale  fuscons,  and  Just 
before  batching  to  dirty  yellowish  below,  fuscous  above.  Height,  .96  mm. ;  greatest 
breadth,  .i>  mm. ;  breadth  at  summit,  .22  mm. 

CatffrpUlai.  First  stage.  Head  shining  piceous  or  blackish  castaneoDS  toward  the 
mouth  parts,  the  latter  tinged  with  ollvaceons ;  ocelli  black.  Body  pale  dusky  green, 
banded  where  the  warts  occur  with  obscure  ferruginous;  bristles  blackish ;  legs  and 
prolegB  pale  green.  Length,  2.25  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  .46  mm. ;  length  of  iialrson 
body,  .34  mm. 

It  dllTers  from  the  same  stage  of  B.  myriaa  in  liaving  the  spicules  of  the  hairs  much 
stouter  and  more  conspicnous,  and  the  expanded  apes  slightly  larger. 

Second  stage.  Head  shining  plceous,  covered  with  a  few, pale,  straight  hairs,  of 
variable  length;  antennae  pale,  marked  with  fuscous;  labnim  pale;  mandibles  black- 
ish. Body  dark  purplish  olivaceous  marked  with  obscure  dull,  pale  greenish  streaks, 
forming  a  dorsal  V  on  each  segment,  a  broken  lateral  line  and  an  infrastigmatal  one; 
tubercles  black,  with  numerous,  pretty  long,  straight,  lateral  needles  and  a  slightly 
longer  one  at  tip.     Length,  3  mm. ;  breadth,  1  mm. 

Third  stays.  Head  (79  :  10)  smooth,  shining,  dark  metallic  green,  covered  with  a 
few  scattered  blackish  hairs  of  variable  length.  Body  pnrpllsh  black,  on  the  sides 
dotted  and  most  delicately  streaked  with  very  pate  purplish;  at  the  outer  base  of 
each  laterodoreal  tubercle  is  a  pate  yellowish  white,  longitudinal  streak,  forming  a 
broken  lateral  line;  tubercles  shining  metallic  purplish  black,  bountlfnlly  beset  with 
straight  black  thorns;  tubercles  of  the  Arst  thoracic  segment  barely  If  any  longer 
than  the  others.  Spiracles  black,  set  in  a  pale  purplish  spot;  legs  black.  Length,  13 
mm.;  breadth  of  body,  2.5  rora. ;  of  bead,  1.2  mm.;  length  of  spines,  .5  mm.  It 
dlDTers  bnt  little  from  the  previous  stage. 

Fourth  and Jl/lh  stages.  (75:1,  5;  79:  11).  DIflbrs  again  bnt  slightly  from  the  third 
stage,  excepting  In  the  tubercles,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  lateral  broken,  velvety  black 
baud.  The  tubercles  have  become  pale,  dull  luteous,  the  apical  half  or  third  blackish 
fuscous,  and  the  nee<lles  fuscous;  those  of  the  thoracic  Joints  are  slightly  longer  than 
the  abdominal  ones,  especially  the  anterior  pairin  tbelaterodorsal  row,  although  even 
here  the  difference  scarcely  admits  of  measurement.  Length  when  full  grown,  21 
mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  3.25  mm. ;  of  head  2,1  mm, ;  length  of  spines,  1  mm. 

CbryBBlia  (84:  lO.II).  Dark  yellowish  brown,  made  up  of  fuscous  brown  streaks 
on  a  yellowish  brown  ground.  Oceltar  prominences  separated  by  a  wider  space  than 
lu  myrina,  marked  above  with  brownish  fuscous ;  front  of  head  tinged  with  veiy  pale 
bine;  wings  tinged  with  a  cupreo-oUvaccous  hue,  having  a  blackish  mesial  dash,  and 
some  of  the  veins  narrowly  marked  with  black ;  hinder  edge  of  wings  at  base,  and 
basal  wing  tubercles  blackish  fuscous;  on  the  abdomen  a  slender,  obscure,  blackish 
line  passes  through  the  spiracles,  followed  beneath  by  a  broad,  obscure,  silvery  white 
tiand;  an  equally  broad  ventral  band,  conspicuous  only  by  its  blackish  outer  borders; 
between  It  and  the  substlgmatal  band  are  two  equal  bands,  the  npper  similar  to  the 
ventral  band,  the  lower,  an  obscure  white  band;  laterodorsal  tnbercles  constricted 
beyond  the  middle,  the  apical  portion  nearly  equal,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip ;  those  of 
the  first  abdomlnH,!  segment  of  the  same  sUe  as  those  on  the  adjoining  segments; 
those  of  the  thoracic  and  tlrst  and  second  abdominal  segments  mercorial,  tipped  with 
yellowish  brown ;  the  others  reildisb  brown,  each  of  those  on  the  dfth  to  the  seventh 
segments  connected  with  Its  mate  by  a  bent  A-shaped  dusky  band,  edged  posteriorly 
with  pale,  the  apex  reaching  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  segment;  dorsal 
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tubcrcleH  pale;  spiroctea  .vellowish  brown  with  fuscous  lips;  crenmslcr  reddlsb 
brown  obscnreil  with  fnscons.  Lcngtb.  U  mm.;  width  at  ocellar  protnlneDces,  2.fi 
mm.;  at  thorax,  4.5  mm. ;  at  third  abdominal  s^i^ent,  4.4  mm,;  height  at  thorax, 
.1.5  ram. ;  at  third  abdominal  segmeat,  5.5  mm. 

Gtoographical  distribution  (22 :  2).  This  butterfly  occupies  nearly 
the  same  territory  aa  B.  myrina,  and  though  not  known  from  so  far 
north  seems  more  abundant  in  northern  localities  than  its  congener. 
Like  that  species  it  has  been  reported  by  Boiaduval  and  Lucas  from 
Cuba  ;  indeed  Boisduval  expressly  says  he  has  seen  specimens  from  there, 
and  Geyer  also  gives  this  island  as  its  home,  but  Gundlach  has  not  dis- 
covered it  and  analogy  and  its  distribution  in  the  United  States  render  its 
presence  there  altogether  improbable  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  Cuban  insect 
which  could  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  eouthemmoat  localities 
Irom  which  it  ie  otherwise  reported  are  Staten  Island  (Davis),  New 
Jersey  (Andrews),  Philadelphia  "common"  (Blake),  Rockport  (Kirt- 
land)  and  Cleveland,  Ohio  "common"  (Kirkpatrick)  and  northern  Illinois 
(Worthington)  ;  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  Wisconsin  (Hoy), 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  found  so  far  east  as  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  westward  it  extends  to  Iowa  "not  uncommon"  (Oabom, 
Parker),  Chippewa  (Brit.  Mus.),  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  (Weir), 
Xepigon,  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher),  Lake  Winnipeg  (Scudder),  Great 
Slave  Lake  (Edwards'),  Fort  Ellis  (Geddes),  Dutferin  (Dawson),  and 
the  middle  park  of  Colorado  (Mead).  Captain  Geddes  in  travelling  west 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  noticed  it  in  large  numbers  at  Brandon, 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  but  found  that 
it  grew  continually  rarer  west  of  that,  and  at  Calgary  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  "quite  rare."  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  appears  to 
be  replaced  by  B.  epithore,  a  closely  allied  form,  extending  to  California 
and  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this  species.  This  enumer- 
ation also  includes  some  of  its  most  northern  localities,  to  which  may  be 
added  Martin's  Falls,  Hudson  Bay  (Brit.  Mus.).  It  is  also  more  or  less 
common  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Matap- 
odan  (Bell),  and  even  to  the  Godbout  River  (Comeau),  and  occurs 
throughout  most  of  the  settled  parts  of  Canada ;  it  has  been  rejrarted,  for 
instance,  at  Quebec  "rare"  (Bowles,  Fyles),  Ottawa  common  (Fletcher), 
Aximdel  (D'Urban)  and  opposite  Lachine  in  the  Chateauguay  basin 
(Jack),  although  it  has  not  been  found  near  by  at  Montreal  (Caulfield, 
Pearson  ) . 

In  New  England  it  seems  to  be  as  well  distributed  and  as  common  as 
B.  myrina,  although  it  is  elsewhere  considered  somewhat  less  abundant. 
It  must  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  New  Brunswick,  for  it  occurs  on  Mt. 
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Deeert  laland  (Scudder)  and  appears  to  be  common  at  Orono  (Femald), 
B8  elsewhere  in  Maine.  I  have  taken  it  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Waehing- 
ton.  In  the  White  Mountains  and  about  Boston  it  is  equally  common, 
and  besides  I  have  it  reported,  or  have  taken  it  myself,  at  Norway,  Wat«r- 
ville,  Brunswick  and  Hallowell,  Me.,  Milford,  Thornton,  Dublin.Suncook 
and  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Stow,  Vt.,  Walpole,  Montague,  Amherst,  Spring- 
field, Belchertown,  Andover,  Worcester,  Princeton,  and  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  and  Farmiogton  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Haunts.  This  butterfly  is  more  or  lese  local  in  its  haunts,  being  found 
only  about  wet  meadows  and  bogs,  where  it  Irequents  the  mint  blossoms, 
according  to  Mr.  Lintner,  flies  with  moderate  rapidity,  fluttering  in  a 
waving,  zigzag  course  about  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is 
cosily  captured. 

Food-plant-  The  caterpillar  appears  to  feed  indiscriminately  upon 
wild  and  cultivated  Violaceae.  Mr.  Dimtnock  writes,  "specimens  which  I 
bred  fed  upon  either  ordinary  tiirf-gnsa  or  white  clover,  both  of  which  I 
had  iu  the  box." 

Habitfl  of  the  caterpillar.  At  eclosion  the  caterpillar  invariably 
gnaws  its  way  through  the  upper  side  of  the  egg,  afterward  devouring 
either  the  whole  or  a  {>ortion  of  the  deserted  shell ;  its  habits  closely  re- 
semble, in  fact  cannot  be  distinguished  trom,  those  of  its  congener, 
B.  myrina,  including  the  phenomena  of  lethargy. 

Life  history.  As  mentioned  under  the  genus  Brenthis,  I  was  formerly 
constrained  to  construct  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  periods  of  this  in- 
sect (American  naturalist,  vi :  513-518)  which  seems  no  longer  tenable. 
I  then  supposed  that  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  uniform  cycle  of 
changes  common  to  most  butterflies,  this  insect  exhibited  two  sets  of  in- 
dividuals, each  with  its  own  distinct  alternations,  so  that  in  tracing  the 
history  each  series  would  need  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  species. 
Later  research,  however, — the  observations  of  others  as  well  as  my  own, 
extending  over  several  years, — shows  that  the  behavior  of  thb  insect, 
though  striking  enough,  does  not  so  essentially  difler  irom  that  of  ordinary 
butterflies. 

It  is  a  somewhat  earlier  butterfly  than  its  congener  B.  myrina.  The 
firat  brood  of  butterflies  is  heralded  by  a  few  individuals  between  tlie 
4th  and  15th  of  May,  but  it  rarely  becomes  common  before  the  end  of 
May,  although  Mr.  Lintner  once  found  it  not  rare  in  Scoharie,  N.  Y.,on 
the  13th.  Occasionally  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  observers  until  toward 
the  end  of  May,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  obsen-er's  not  visiting  the 
proper  haunts  of  the  species  previous  to  the  date  noted  ;  and  as  in  certain 
years  its  advent  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  retarded,  he  might  easily  sup- 
pose that  the  few  individuals  he  saw  in  the  latter  half  of  May  were  the 
first  that  bad  appeared.     But  it  appears  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May  in 
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8uch  northern  localitiea  ae  Hallowell  (Miss  Waclsworth)  and  Orono,  Me. 
(Femald),aDd  was  noted  at  M^orway  m  the  same  state  (Smith)  on  the  18th. 
Freeh  specimens  continue  to  emei^  from  the  chrysalis  throughout  the 
whole  of  June,  and  may  still  be  found  on  the  wing  until  August,  for  the 
butterfly  is  more  than  ordinarily  long-lived.  The  eggs  are  never  laid,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  before  the  middle  of  June  or  more  than 
a  month  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  butterflies.  I  have  no  memoranda 
of  the  duration  of  the  egg  stage  of  this  brood,  nor  of  the  length  of  time  it 
requires  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  the  insect  to  attain  maturity,  nor  as 
Co  whether  any  of  the  caterpillars  when  partly  grown  exhibit  any  lethargic 
tendency,  as  appears  at  a  later  period  of  life  in  this  and  in  other  species. 
The  second  brood  of  butterflies  begins  to  emerge  about  the  middle  of  July, 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  10th  and  12th,  even  in  such  northern  localities 
as  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  even  occasionally  as  early  as  the  3d  about  Bos- 
ton, the  males  a  little  earlier  than  the  females  and  throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  the  flight  of  this  brood  more  abundant  than  the  females.  The 
eggs  of  thb  brood  are  sometimes  fully  matured  in  the  female  shortly  after 
eclosion  (though  in  other  cases  they  are  not) ,  and  accordingly  may  be 
laid  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July  in  Boston  latitudes,  and  during  the  last 
of  July  and  early  August  farther  to  the  north.  The  butterflies  of  the 
new  brood  become  abundant  toward  the  end  of  the  month  and  like  those 
of  the  earliest  brood  are  long-lived,  continuing  on  the  wing  until  the  early 
part  of  September,  and  lay  their  eggs  throughout  August.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  from  five  to  nine  days.  The  caterpillars  ordinarily  require  about 
a  month  for  full  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Some  raised  in  con- 
finement at  this  season  were  34  days  from  egg  to  chrysalis.  The  chrysa- 
lis hangs  for  seven  days,  and  early  in  September  or  even  in  the  last  days 
of  August,  the  third  brood  of  butterflies  makes  its  appearance.  But  a 
considerable  number  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  second  brood  become  lethar- 
gic when  half  grown,  after  the  second  or  third  moult,  remain  quiescent, 
curled  up  in  out  of  the  way  places  in  leaves  or  under  twigs,  and  in  this 
state  a  portion  of  them  continue  throughout  the  winter  and  probably  pro- 
duce the  earliest  butterflies  that  are  seen  in  the  spring.  Others,  however, 
after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  in  thia  condition,  revive  again,  and 
change  into  butterflies  late  in  the  same  season  toward  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  third  brood  of  butterflies  makes  its  appearance  as  stated, 
early  in  September,  and  the  butterflies  of  this  brood,  as  I  have  observed  in 
recent  years,  are  frequently  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  birth,  the 
earliest  being  laid  during  the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September  (Mr.  Edwards  obtuned  eggs  the  23d  of  August  in  the  Cats- 
kills),  while  the  latest  butterflies  from  retarded  caterpillars  do  not  lay 
their  eggs  until  toward  the  end  of  September.  The  e^s  hatch  in  about 
eight  days  and  the  caterpillars  bom  of  these  two  series  of  butterflies,  those 
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which  have  been  produced  direotiy  without  any  interruption  and  those 
which  came  from  the  retarded  caterpillars,  seem  to  behave  in  a  dilferent 
way,  the  first  feeding  until  they  have  passed  two  or  three  moults  (or  the 
lethargic  period  in  this  caterpillar) ,  when  they  go  into  hibernation  for  the 
winter;  while  the  caterpillars  from  the  later  eggs,  laid  by  butterflies  pre- 
sumably from  the  retarded  caterpillars,  hibernate  at  once  after  leaving  the 
egg ;  and  this  difference  in  age  of  the  hibernating  caterpillars  no  doubt 
accounts,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  in  the 
springfresh  butterflies  make  their  appearance. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  all  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
Catskills  and  in  West  Virginia,  upon  the  allied  species  B.  myrina,  he  has 
in  no  case  observed  any  instance  of  lethargy  on  the  part  of  caterpil- 
lars obtained  by  him.  But  as  it  has  been  observed  in  this  species  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  in  caterpillars  raised  from  the  eggs  obtained  from 
Professor  Hamlin  about  "Waters! lie.  Me.,  as  well  as  in  those  from  eggs 
obtained  about  Boston  in  several  instances  and  in  diflerent  years,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  phenomenon  does  sometimes  occur,  at  least  in 
the  present  species.  In  both  the  spring  brood  and  the  mid-summer  brood 
of  butterflies,  there  are  many  instances,  as  I  have  found  by  re]>eatcd 
examination  covering  many  different  years,  in  which  the  eggs  are  not 
developed  in  the  body  of  the  nuther  until  the  butterfly  has  to  all  appear- 
ance been  upon  the  wing  for  several  weeks,  and  even  ap{>arently  for  more 
than  a  month ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  condition  of  those  in  which 
eggs  were  found  (though  of  this  there  can  be  of  course  no  absolute  proof), 
that  when  the  eggs  are  not  developed  at  birth  they  do  not  develop  in  the 
body  of  the  female  until  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  apj)earance  of  the 
subsequent  brood  of  butterflies,  so  that  one  finds  upon  the  wing  and  lay- 
ing eggs  at  the  same  time  individuals  of  the  first  and  second  and  of  the 
second  and  third  broods.  My  failure  years  ago  to  obtain  eggs  from  fresh 
females  in  July  and  September,  led  me  to  believe  that  all  the  eggs  laid  at 
that  time  were  laid  by  old  decrepit  females,  and  the  hypothesis  of  two 
series  of  individuals  was  constructed  partly  on  this  basis.  It  has  since 
been  proven  by  my  own  observations,  as  well  as  by  those  of  others,  that  the 
fresh  individuals  of  the  two  later  broods  often  lay  eggs  shortly  after  eclo- 
eion.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  so  to  obtain  them  from  individuals  of 
the  first  brood.  It  thus  ap|iears  probable  that  a  mi:(lure  of  broods  takes 
place  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first,  by  the  commingling  of  fresh  and  worn 
egg-laying  females  upon  the  wing  late  in  July  and  late  in  August,  i.  e., 
belonging  to  the  first  and  second,  and  the  second  and  third  broods,  and 
second  by  lethargj-  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillars  of  one  brood  by  which 
the  butterflies  produced  from  them  apparently  form  a  part  of  the  brood 
which  regularly  succeeds  tlicm  in  time.  It  should  be  remarked  also  that, 
as  observed  by  several  of  my  corresfiondents,  this  butterfly  is  verj-  much 
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more  common  on  the  wing  in  September  than  in  July  and  August ;  and 
it  haa  appeared  also  to  me  (though  it  has  not  been  remarked  to  me  by 
others)  that  the  spring  brood  of  butterflies  is  also  more  abundant  than  the 
mid-summer  brood  ;  this  state  of  things  would  naturally  be  brought  about 
by  the  reinforcement  of  numbers  in  the  later  brood,  and  the  possible  rob- 
bery of  the  second  through  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
the  retention  of  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries  by  the  butterflies.  This  account, 
coupled  with  the  very  diflerent  conclusions  of  Mr.  Edwards,  seems  to 
show  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  the  actual  history  of  this 
interesting  butterfly. 

Habits,  etc.  It  delights  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  slowly  opening  and 
closing  its  chccquered  wings,  beating  time,  as  it  were,  with  its  head,  which 
is  raised  with  the  opening  of  its  wings.  The  fore  wings  during  this 
motion,  or  when  the  butterfly  is  at  rest,  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave 
between  their  inner  margin  and  the  costal  border  of  the  hind  pair  an  open- 
ing which  extends  half-way  to  the  base ;  the  antennae  diverge  at  right 
angles  and  are  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  65°. 

In  its  most  quiescent  state,  the  wings  are  closely  shut  and  the  fore 
wings  so  hidden  by  the  hind  pair  that  the  outer  angle  of  the  latter  pro- 
jects slightly  beyond  the  costal  margin  of  the  former.  Previous  to  assum- 
ing this  position,  the  fore  wings  are  more  advanced,  the  outer  angle  of  the 
hind  wings  just  reaching  the  middle  median  nervule,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  hind  wings  and  the  abdomen  being  parallel  with  the  surface  of  rest 
and  at  an  angle  of  35°  above  the  plane  of  the  remainder  of  the  body  ;  the 
legs  are  broadly  spread ;  and  the  antennae  are  held  erect,  at  right  angles 
with  the  front  half  of  the  body  at  their  base,  rising  parallel  and  then 
diverging  at  an  angle  varj-ing  from  65°  to  100°. 

Enemios.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  this  insect  is 
exclusively  based  upon  specimens  raised  from  eggs  laid  in  confinement, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any  parasites  that  may  attack  it.  But  Gen- 
try states  that  the  caterpillar  is  eaten  by  themeadowlark,  Stumella  magna, 
and  the  imago  of  this  orB.  myrina,  or  both,  by  the  rough  winged  swallow, 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis. 

Dasiderata.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  account  that  there  are 
many  points  in  which  fiirther  investigation  is  necessary  to  make  the  history 
of  this  butterfly  complete.  The  extent  of  time  over  which  the  advent  of 
butterflies  fresh  from  the  chrysalis  is  spread  renders  it  more  than  usually 
difficult  to  decipher  the  history,  and  we  need  to  know  more  certainly  the 
cause  of  this  range  itself.  How  large  a  proportion  of  caterpillars  in  difler- 
ent localities  hibernate  as  soon  as  bom,  and  how  many  when  half  grown  ? 
How  soon  after  eclosion  do  butterflies  of  the  first  brood  lay  eggs  and  what 
is  the  range  in  this  respect  in  each  of  the  broods  ?  la  there  any  time-hiatus 
in  egg-laying  between  the  broods,  and  if  so,  is  it  bridged  by  diflerent  indi- 
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viduals  of  a  single  brood?  la  any  lethargic  tendency  eeea  in  the  caterpil- 
lare  of  the  first,  brood,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  is  it  found  in  those  of 
the  second  ?  Is  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  different  broods  in  any 
one  place  affected  by  lethargy  of  caterpillars,  or  abstinence  in  ovipooi^on 
of  butterflies?  and  if  so,  how  and  to  what  extent?  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  compare  the  annual  history  of  this  butterfly  in  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  its  range.  Is  it  anywhere  double  brooded,  and  if 
so,  which  brood  is  then  the  more  abundant  in  individuals  ?  Parasites  of 
this  butterfly  are  unknown,  and  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar  have  not  been 
observed  in  free  nature.  Does  it  occur  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia?  or  in  Wyoming  and  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
as  we  might  he  led  to  suppose  from  the  known  facts  of  its  distribution  ? 
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TRIBE  MELITAEIDI. 

CRBBCBHT-BPOTS  OR  OREaARIOUB  FKITII.LAHIBB. 

Papllionea  variegati  Wiener  Vercelchnin. 

.  .  .  O  tliou,  to  vrbom 
Broad  leaved  flg  trees  even  now  foTedoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  fellow  girtad  liees 
Their  golden  hooeycombs ;    .    .    . 

.    .    .    pent  up  bntlerillea 
Tbelr  freckled  wings;  yea,  tbe  freah  bndding  year 
All  Ita  completions— tie  quickly  near. 

^KK-n.—Endjfmion. 

Imago.    Head :  club  of  antenoae  moderatel?  long,  well  marked,  three  or  four  timea 

as  long  as  broad,  wttb  a  single  or  no  carlua  beneath.    Palpus  ver;  long  and  slender, 

scarcely  thickened  by  halra  or  scales;  terminal  Joint  pretty  long,— from  one-half  to 

one-third  the  length  of  the  middle  joint 

Thorax ;  first  superior  subcostal  uervnre  of  fore  wings  arising  before  the  tip  of  the 
cell ;  the  second  at  or  a  little  beyond  the  tip ;  cell  closed ;  median  nervure  connected 
beyond  Us  second  divarication  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell.  Frecostal  nervure  of 
bind  wings  originating  beyond  the  divarication  of  tbe  costal  and  subcostal  nermres ; 
cell  open  or  partially  closed.  Tarsi  destitute  of  spines  above,  and  the  Ubiae  nearly 
so;  four  rows  of  spines  on  the  under  side  of  the  terminal  tarsal  Jolatj  fore  tarsi  of 
female  composed  of  five  Joints,  with  a  few  spines  besides  the  spurs,  the  last  Joint 
unarm  ed. 
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AbdomeD :  appendages  of  male )  upper  organ  small  and  Inalgnl  (leant,  deelitnteor  adU- 
tlnct  hook ;  clasps  small  and  compact,  generally  more  or  less  qnadrate  and  rather  gib- 
bous at  the  base,  bearing  an  apical,  osuallj  carving.  flnger-Uke  book,  and  an  interior, 
more  or  less  sickle-shaped  spine,  crossing  that  of  the  opposite  side.  In  these  organs 
the  group  recalls  the  Vanessldl  rather  than  the  Argynnldl. 

Bgg.  Somewhat  acom-shaped,  higher  than  broad,  well  rounded  at  base  and  at 
sides,  and  broadly  docked  at  summit,  with  very  slight  and  pretty  numerous  longitudi- 
nal ribs  occupying  only  the  upper  half  of  the  egg,  while  below  the  surface  is  smooth, 
or  Indented  with  polygonal  or  rounded  depressions. 

Cdtarptllar  at  blzth.  FapUlae  of  the  body  inconspicnous,  all  arranged  In  paired 
rows,  of  which  there  are  throe  on  either  side  of  the  body  above  the  spiracles,  and 
which  are  disposed  In  nearly  the  same  manner  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  slender,  tapering,  flnely  pointed,  not  very  long,  and  sometimes  faintly  spicu- 
llferoos  hairs  arise  from   the  papillae. 

Matnra  oaterplUar.  Head  somewhat  smaller  than  the  body,  but  little,  if  at  all, 
tumid  above.  Body  attenuated  a  little  anteriorly  on  the  thoracic  segments.  Abdomi- 
nal segments  divided  into  a  much  larger  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  subsegmeut, 
the  former  sometimes  Indistinctly  divided  again  posteriorly.  Spines  heavy  and  coarse, 
tapering,  with  diverging  needles,  mounted  on  wartlets,  and  directed  angularly  upward. 
Spines  arranged  In  a  medlodoreal  row  on  the  alKlomlnal  segments,  and  three  addi- 
tional rows  on  either  side  above  the  spiracles  on  most  of  the  segments;  the  flrst 
thoracic  segment  with  a  transverse  row  either  of  spines,  the  upper  ones  (at  least) 
shorter  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  of  long  hairs. 

CluTBalla.  Head  not  projecting  Independently  beyond  the  thorax,  bnt  forming,  as 
It  were,  a  single  mass  with  It.  Superior  bonier  of  wings  with  a  slight  blunt  elevation 
In  the  place  of  the  secondary  tubercle.  Dorsum  of  the  mesothorax  pretty  regularly 
rounded,  scarcely  carinate.  Dorsum  of  abdomen  not  longitudinally  carluate.  but  with 
a  dorsal  and  laterodorsal  series  of  equal,  small,  blunt  tubercles;  cremaster  with  a  lat- 
eral prominence  near  the  base. 

The  butterflies  of  this  tribe  closely  resemble  the  Argynnidi  in  etructure, 
and  have  geaeniUy  been  considered  more  intimately  associated  with  them 
than  is  here  represented.  They  are  either  of  the  medium  or  somewhat 
under  the  medium  size,  and,  like  the  previous  tribe,  are  usually  fulvous 
colored  above,  but  so  much  more  heavily  bordered  and  checquered  with 
black,  that  some  genera  are  almost  black  with  tawny  spots ;  beneath,  the 
markings  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Argynoidi,  but  the  hind  wings 
are  paler  in  tint,  with  seldom  any  trace  of  silvery  or  nacreous  markings ; 
as  in  the  Argynnidi,  or  to  a  greater  ezteut,  the  wings  are  rounded  and 
somewhat  elongated.  The  insects  are  of  rather  feeble  flight,  and  seldom 
rise  far  above  tlie  ground.  They  are  generally  abundant  in  individuals, 
and  often  very  local  in  their  distribution. 

They  are  mainly  characteristic  of  the  New  World,  where  they  abound 
in  the  tropics  and  north  temperate  zone,  but  they  are  also  well  repre- 
sented in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  many  species  are 
found  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

They  are  generally  single  brooded  toward  the  northern  limit  of  their 
range,  or  in  high  altitudes,  but  double  brooded  or  polygoneutic  elsewhere. 
The  eggs  are  generally  (perhaps  always)  laid  in  clusters,  and  the  cater- 
pillars, at  least  in  the  early  half  of  their  life,  are  social,  often  construct- 
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ing  common  webs,'  in  which  some  kiDds  hibernate ;  for,  eo  far  as  known, 
all  the  species  of  this  tribe,  whether  in  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  pass 
the  winter  ae  half  grown  caterpillare. 

The  eggs  approach  those  of  the  Vanessidi  in  form,  but  are  very  slightly 
ribbed,  and  that  only  on  their  upper  half.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  low 
plants,  mostly  Scrophulariaceae  and  Compositac  ;  they  are  generally  dark 
colored  and  resemble  the  caterpillars  of  the  Argynnidi,  but  instead  of  the 
long,  often  unequal,  conical  prominences,  they  are  provided  with  rather 
low,  equal,  blunt,  fleshy  tubercles  beset  with  needles;  the  head  is  never 
crowned  with  spines.  The  chrysallds  are  rounded,  but  covered  with  low, 
conical  tubercles  in  longitudinal  series,  and  have,  occasionally,  other  slight 
angulations. 

Table  of  the  genera  of  Melttaei^t,  bcueit  oa  the  egg. 

Egg  wlUi  tbiuble-like  depressions  on  the  aiiles. 

Egg  scarcely  htgher  tban  broad ;  thimble-like  depresHions  covering  Uie  lower  hull  of  the 

egg Phfclodef. 

Egg  hnir  as  high  again  as  broad ;  Uibnble-like  depressions  conllDeJ  to  the  middle  ihird  at 

tbcegg CharldryBs. 

Kgg  with  surface  smooth  excepting  for  the  vertical  ribs. 

Egg  about  onc-flftb  higher  than  broHd Cinclldla. 

Egg  about  one-third  higher  than  broad Euphydryaa. 

Table  of  the  genera,  based  on  the  caterpillar  at  birth. 

Hairs  of  body  much  longer  tban  width  of  body Phyclodea. 

Hairs  of  body  shorter  than  width  of  bodf Enphydryaa. 

Cbarldrjas  and  Clnetlilla  not  examined. 

Table  of  the  genera,  baaed  on  Che  m-ilure  caterpillar. 

Body  cylindrical  throughout,  or  scarcely  tapering  forward  o 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  a  pale  and  dull  color  In  contrast 
no  web  at  any  period  of  life. 

Tubercles  of  body  stout,  conical,  less  than  twice  as  high  as  broad PhyclodM. 

Tubercles  of  body  slender,  tapering  bul  little,  fully  three  1 1  Dies  as  bighva  broad 

Cbarfdryaa, 
Body  distinctly  tapering  forward  on  the  thoracic  segments,  marked  allernatelyaud  transversely 
witb  black  and  bright  orange  colors  on  most  of  the  abdominal  segments;  lives  In  a  web  In 
early  life. 
Body  aprinliled  between  the  tubercles  with  very  short  and  exceedingly  delicate,  scattered 
hairs,  with  an  ocoasloaallongone.    No  liifrastlgmatal  tubercle  on  the  third  thoracic  seg- 
ment  Clnclldta. 


•  In  one  PaciHc  coast  species,  according  to  best  developed  in  the  Old  World  and  on  the 

Mr.  Henry  Edwanla,  each  Individual  makes  a  PaclUc  elope  of  our  own  country,  Id  distlno- 

separate  web  of  Its  own.    The  web  construcl'  lion  from  eastern  America  and   the  tropics. 

Inghabit  appears  to  be  conBned  to  and  almost  To  it  of  our  New  England  genera  belong  Ctn- 

unlversal  In  that  section  of  the  tribe  which  Is  cUdIa  and  Euphydryas. 
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Table  of  the  genera,  bated  on  the  ehryttUi: 

No  BuprastigiDiitil  tubercle  on  the  ucond  abdonilDsl  seginent  (Ibc  ral^cil  Rplracle  In  Pbyclodcs 
■<bou1<]  not  be  mIsUkcn  (or  this).    No  dhtinct  black  baiiij  traversing  the  wlng-csaes. 
A  illRtlnct  transverse  rttlge  connecting  tubercles  of  (ounb  nbOomlnsI  segment.  PhTClode*. 

No  sucb  distinct  ridge ChMldrjaa. 

A  HuprutifcniHtal  tubercle  on  tbe  second  abdominal  iegineni.    A  distinct,  obliquely  traDBverse, 
black  iMnd  upon  tbe  wing>cage«. 
No  distinct  tul»erclea  on  tbe  elghtb  abdomiual  E^ment,  tbeir  place  l>eliig  marked  onlf  by 

dark  Biwu dnclldl*. 

Tubercle!'  of  rigblb  aiMlominal  nearly  a»  prominent  b«  on  tbe  preceding  segment 

Buphydryaa. 

Table  of  the  genera,  bated  on  the  imago. 

MIddleJoint  of  palpi  taperlDgcoDBidenibly  and  regularly  in  nplcalbilf;  fore  tibia  of  S   very 
Klender  and  of  equal  size  throngbout.  at  least  ten  times  longer  tlian  broad. 
Apical  Joint  of  palpi  leastban  one-tblrd  as  long  aa  the  middle  Joint;  fore  tibia  of  S  scarcely 

shorter  than  tbe  femur Phyclodes. 

Apli'aljoint  of  palpi  nearly  half  aa  long  as  the  middle  joint;  fore  libla  of   j   much  shorter 

than  the  femur Charldrytw. 

Miildlejolnt  of  palpi  of  nearly  equal  size  throughout;   fore  tibia  of   J   Hlout  ami  tumid,  not 
more  than  tire  or  six  tlmcx  longer  than  broad. 
Fore  wing  not  produced  aplcally.  the  outer  being  much  short«r  than  tbe  hind  margin ;  sec- 
ond superior  8Ubco«t«l  nervule  ariaing  beyond  the  cell;   last  joint  of  palpus  more  than 

half  ta  broad,  and  nearly  or  quite  half  as  long,  aa  the  middle  Joint CInclIdlB. 

Pore  wing  produced  aplcally.  so  that  the  outer  mancln  Ib  scarcely  shorter  than  tbe  hind 
mai^n;  second  sui>erlor  subcostal  nervule  arising  before  the  extremity  of  the  cell; 
last  Joint  of  palpus  less  tlian  half  as  broad,  and  scarcely  one-third  ax  long,  as  tbe  middle 
joint Kuptaydryka. 

PHYCIODES  HUBNER. 


Anil  here  and  vonder  a  Hakv  butterfly 
Was  doubtlngln  tbe  air. 

McDonald.— Fvifitmen  t. 

Imago  (54 :  2).  Head  large,  f urulsbeU,  not  very  abundantly,  with  lonf;,  ere4:t  hairs. 
Front  scarcely,  if  at  all,  Inflated  excepting  In  the  middle  beneath,  wberc  It  U  rather 
sharply  protuberant;  nearly  half  an  broad  again  aa  high,  scarcely  a.s  broad  as  the  eyes; 
upper  portion  almost  flat;  upper  border  produced  rather  broadly  between  the  eyes,  the 
produced  portion  transversely  rounded,  the  bonier  abruptly  terminating  at  the  pit  of  the 
antennae  and  not  sloping  gradually  to  It ;  lower  border  rather  produced  in  the  middle 
and  strongly  rounded ;  vertex  rather  large,  regularly  rounded  bnt  not  tumid  and  lying 
Iwlow  the  upper  level  of  the  eyes,  scarcely  broader  than  long,  the  sides  straight  or 
slightly  concave  and  narrowing  posteriorly,  the  posterior  l>order  squarely  docked.  Eyes 
rather  large,  not  full,  naked.  Anteuuac  Inserted  with  their  posterior  border  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  in  diritinct  not  deep  pits,  separated  at  their  base  by  a  space  equalling 
the  diameter  of  the  second  antcnnal  joint;  considerably  longer  than  tbe  abdomen,  com- 
posed of  thirty-four  or  thirty-flve  Joints  of  which  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  compose 
the  club,  which  Is  compressed,  cylindrical,  Increasing  very  gradually  and  regularly  Id 
size,  principally  by  increment  upon  the  outside  of  tbe  joints,  and  then  diminishing 
rapidly,  four  Joints  entering  Into  the  dlminntloo  of  size,  the  end  being  well  rounded, 
the  apex  slightly  conical,  the  whole  club  four  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk  and  three 
and  a  half  times  longer  tbsu  brond ;  beneath  with  a  distinct  central  carina.  Palpi  very 
long  and  not  very  stout,  almost  three  times  longer  than  the  eye,  directed  upward  and 
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coDslderablj  forward,  the  apical  Joiut  Dearly  ODe-ttalrd  as  long  as  thu  penultlraate  and 
clothed  only  with  nhort,  recumbent  scales  and  hairs,  while  the  other  Joints  are  Hnp- 
plled  both  above  and  below  with  very  long,  erect,  and  toward  reaching  scales  and 
hairs,  all  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  greatly  appressed,  hollowed  behind,  except  interiorly  reduced 
almost  to  laminae,  npper  surface  rounded  tnuisrersely,  fully  three  times  as  broad  as 
high,  the  ends  well  rounded.  Patagla  moderately  broad  and  rather  long,  fully  three 
times  as  long  as  brood,  the  posterior  lobe  diminishing  gradually  in  width,  the  apex 
bluntly  rounded,  the  Inner  margin  nearly  straight,  but  gently  curved,  exteriorly  a  little 
concave,  rendering  the  latter  part  of  the  posterior  lobe  eqaal. 

Fore  wings  (39:  8)  two-thirds  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  slightly 
curved  uear  the  base,  beyond  very  slightly  convex,  the  onter  angle  rounded  off  but 
distinct;  upper  portion  of  the  outer  margin,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 9Dt>costo- 
median  Interspace,  straight  and  at  scarcely  less  ttian  a  right  angle  with  the  costal 
margin;  below  this  as  far  as  the  lowest  median  interspace  It  Is  slightly  concave  and 
bent  Inward  at  an  angle  of  about  3S°,  below  the  lowest  median  ner^ule  excised,  the 
angle  rather  broadly  rounded ;  Inner  margin  scarcely  concave.  First  superior  sub- 
costal ner^-nle  arising  In  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-flfths  of  the  wing;  the  three 
following  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  and  at  the  same  distance  as  Is  the  second 
beyond  the  apes  of  the  ccU;  the  fourth  further  from  the  outer  margin  than  from 
the  origin  of  the  second;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervulearislng about  oue-thlrd nay 
down  the  wing;  cell  scarcely  two-fifths  as  long  as  the  wing  and  two  and  half  times 
longer  than  broad.  Last  median  nervule  connected  with  the  vein  closing  tlie  cell, 
more  than  half  as  far  from  its  base  as  that  is  from  the  first  median  nervule. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  rather  largely  shouldered  and  well  rounded  next 
the  base,  beyond  stndght  or  very  nearly  so,  the  outer  angle  very  broadly  rounded; 
the  onter  border  pretty  well  rounded,  regularly  so  Id  the  $ ,  rather  full  In  the  anb- 
costal  and  subcosto-median  area  In  the  S  i  Inner  margin  somewhat  expanded  but  not 
very  abruptly  next  the  base,  beyond  straight,  scarcely  and  roundly  emarginate  beyond 
the  internal  nervure,  the  angle  rounded  off.  Precostal  nervure  directed  strongly 
outward  from  Its  middle.  Second  subcostal  nervule  originating  but  very  little  beyond 
the  first;  cell  open. 

Fore  legs  short,  cyilndiical,  In  the  male  with  a  flight  fringe  of  long.  Dot  greatly 
spreading  hairs  on  the  outer  aide;  tibiae  about  Iwo-ftfths  the  length  of  the  bind  tibiae; 
tarsi  abont  one-third  (J)  or  about  Qve-slxths  ($)  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  composed 
either  of  a  minute,  apical  joint  and  vague  indications  only  of  other  Incisions,  unarmed 
(J);  or  of  five  joints,  of  which  the  first  Is  half  as  long  again  as  all  the  others  together; 
the  second  two-flfths  of  the  remaining  length,  and  the  others  decreasing  In  a  regular 
ratio,  the  last  being  only  a  bulbous  swelling  at  the  tip ;  all  but  the  last  are  fnrnlsbed 
beneath  at  the  tip  with  a  pair  of  moderately  long  spines,  these  of  the  first  joint  rather 
slender  and  recumbent,  of  the  others  stout  at  base,  tapering  and  prominent,  the  space 
between  them  naked ;  In  the  middle  of  either  side  of  the  second  and  third  Joints 
beneath  is  a  single,  delicate  spine  (  $ ).  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  so  long  as  hind  liblae. 
furnished  on  either  side  In  the  middle  beneath  with  a  row  of  rather  short,  slender, 
tapering,  somewliat  spreading,  distant  spines,  the  apical  ones  developed  as  not  very 
long  but  slender  spurs ;  supplied  also  on  the  upper  surface  and  inner  side  with  a  few, 
similar  spines,  most  of  them  arranged  In  on  Imperfect  row  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Inner  side.  The  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  second 
equalling  the  third  an<l  fourth  combined,  the  fourth  smallest  and  the  fifth  folly  as 
long  as  the  third,  armed  beneath  with  four  rows  of  short  and  slender,  delicate  spioes. 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  the  apical  one  of  each  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  others, 
and  those  of  the  two  Inner  rows  of  the  first  Joint  apparently  arranged  alternately ; 
upper  surface  devoid  of  spines.  Claws  very  small,  but  rather  stout,  rather  strongly 
falcate,  tapering  to  a  rather  blunt  tip,  strongly  compressed ;  paronychia  donblc.  the 
superior  lobe  as  long  as  the  claw,  but  slender  and  curving,  much  less  bluntly  pointed 
and  scarcely  tapering;  Inferior  lobe  half  as  long,  bnt  of  the  same  slie,  curving 
Htrongly  inward  and  forward;  palviilus  moderate,  nearly  circular. 
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Abdomen  slender,  tbe  opper  organ  of  the  nude  appendages  a  little  depressed,  conical, 
obliqaely  docked.  Clasps  stont.  longltadlnal.  mnch  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
the  basel  half  rather  tumid,  the  apical  half  tapering  to  a  pointed,  down-cnrved  tip. 
Incurved  onlf  at  the  eitremttj ;  Interior  tooth  arcuate,  acullform,  curving  first  Inward, 
then  backward  and  throagboDt  a  Uttte  upward,  nearl;  as  long  as  the  tapering  part  of 
the  clasp. 

Bgg.  Pyrlform,  tmncate  above,  broadest  much  below  tbe  middle,  bnt  little  higher 
than  broad,  the  under  surface  broadly  rounded.  Lower  half  pitted,  thlmble-Uke,  with 
polygonal  cells,  upper  half  fnmisbed  with  nnmeroos  slight  vertical  elevations  extend- 
ing t>i  the  flat  summit ;  tbe  latter  covered  again  with  hexagonal  cells. 

Caterpillar  at  blrtli.  Head  broadest  above,  broader  than  high,  tapering  rapidly 
beneath,  the  hemispheres  well  and  independently  rounded,  the  frontal  triangle  about 
three-flftbs  the  b^ght  of  tbe  head,  the  whole  smooth,  with  scattered  simple  hairs. 
Body  narrower  than  the  head,  cylindrical,  equal,  fnmisbed  with  slender  hairs,  seated  on 
simple  papillae  arranged  on  each  side  as  follows :  a  taterodorsal  series,  stigbtly  In 
advance  of  the  middle,  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments;  a  lateral  series,  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thoracic  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  segments ; 
n  suprastigmatal  series,  situated  meslally  or  slightly  In  advance  of  the  middle,  on 
the  abdominal  segments  only;  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  series,  one  to  a  segment,  poste- 
riorly situated  on  Irath  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments,  besides  another  on  the 
abdominal  segments,  anteriorly  situated,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  The  hairs 
are  slender,  tapering,  spicullferoas.  directed  in  different  ways  on  the  different  series  of 
papillae. 

Matora  oatarpUlai.  Head  well  rounded,  very  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Brentbls. 
broadest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ocellar  Held,  scarcely  tapering  above,  the  summit 
broadly  rounded,  a  very  little  full  exteriorly,  the  suture  between  scarcely  depressed, 
deepest  In  the  middle,  the  front  flattened  a  little;  triangle  slender,  reaching  about 
half  way  up  the  front,  fnllyhalf  as  high  again  as  broad;  head  covered  rather  sparsely 
oti  the  sides  and  summit,  scarcely  at  all  in  front,  with  minute  tubercles  emitting  mod- 
erately long  hairs,  one  tubercle,  at  the  anterior  outer  limit  of  the  summit  of  either 
side,  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  Antennae  witb  the  second  Joint  as  long  as  broad , 
the  third  of  the  same  diameter  and  rather  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad, 
the  fourth  very  minute.  Ocelli  six  in  number,  five  in  rather  a  strong  curve,  its  con- 
vexity forward  aud  a  little  downward,  the  middle  three  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other;  the  others  a  little  further  removed  from  them,  the  sixth  behind  the  others,  at 
equal  distances  from  tbe  flrst  (or  uppermost)  and  fourth  with  which  It  forms  a 
right  angle;  the  third,  fonrth  and  fifth  are  large  and  very  prominent;  the  others  a 
little  smaller  and  much  less  prominent,  the  second  slightly  more  so  than  tbe  others. 
Labmm  pretty  large  and  long,  longitudinally  ridged,  the  front  border  broadly,  roundly, 
but  not  very  deeply,  excised.  Mandibles  long  and  broad,  but  not  very  stont,  the 
edge  straight,  denticulate,  with  half  a  dozen  small,  triangular,  sharply  pointed  teeth. 
Maxillary  palpi  rather  stont.  short,  the  joints  about  equal  in  length  and  each  consid- 
erably slenderer  than  the  preceding  Joint.  Spinneret  exceedingly  slender,  not  very 
long. 

Body  armed  with  tubercular  spines  arranged  In  longitudinal  rows;  they  are  stout, 
conical,  somewhat  higher  than  broad,  bluntly  pointed  at  tip,  covered  abundantly  with 
minute  wartlets  emitting  each  a  rather  delicate,  tapering,  needle-Uke  thorn,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  whole  spine  and  directed  at  an  angle  upward;  they  are  arranged  as 
follows:— a  dorsal  series,  anteriorly  placed  on  the  first  to  ninth  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  a  laterodorsal,  meslally  placed  on  second  to  third  thoracic,  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle  on  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments ;  a  snprastlgmatal 
antemedlan  on  the  first  to  tenth  abdominal  segments;  and  an  Infrastlgmatal  antero- 
median from  the  second  thoracic  to  the  tenth  alidomiual  segments.  Tbe  first  thoracic 
segment  has  no  tubercles  bnt  only  many  long  hairs.  Legs  rather  long,  moderately 
slender,  appressed,  tapering  considerably,  the  claws  small,  compressed,  strongly 
heeled  at  base,  beyond  very  slender  and  nearly  equal,  curving  gently. 
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ClirjrBaUa.  Vlewcil  from  above  tbc  prolhorax  and  he«d  scarcely  taper;  tlieocellar 
prominences,  scarcely  projecting  either  laterally  or  anteriorly,  leave  the  front  border 
of  the  bead  oul;  slljcbtly  concave;  viewed  laterally  the  upper  and  lower  xarfaces  of 
the  head  form  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  the  angle  scarcely  rounded,  forming  a 
traiiiivenic  ridge  connecting  the  tips  of  the  two  occllar  promiuencea ;  above  the  apex  of 
each  prominence  is  the  starting  point  of  a  right  angled,  somewhat  rounded  ridge, 
running  backward  and  a  little  inward.  Head  and  whole  of  thorax  iiavlng  a  common, 
pretty  well  arched  carve,  highest  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
meNODOtnm,  where  its  prominence  Is  marked  bya  minute  tutKrcle,  and  In  front  of  thin 
slightly  depressed  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  mcsonotam.  Whole  front  to  the  vine 
tips  straight,  excepting  a  slight  prominence  at  the  base  of  the  oceilar  prominences; 
basal  wing  tubercle  bnt  slightly  prominent,  pyramidal,  triquetral,  the  upper  angle 
extending  as  a  rather  low,  e(|ual  rlUge  to  the  iaterodorsai  tobcrcle  of  mesonotuin, 
where  It  terminates  suddenly.  Supernumerary  tubercle  about  as  prominent  as  the 
previous  and  separated  from  It  by  only  a  little  curve.  Mesonotum  with  a  pair  of 
small,  conical,  laterodorsal  tubercles  in  the  middle  of  the  eegmeut.  Abdomen  pretty 
well  arched  longitudinally,  the  uniformity  broken  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  segment,  where  there  Li  a  transverse,  considerably  elevated  ridge,  Its  edge 
bluntly  rounded,  extending  across  the  whole  segment,  passing  toward  the  anterior  part 
of  the  segment  below  the  laterodorsal  line  and  Including  the  tubercles  in  ltd  course. 
Abdomen  furnished  with  a  dorsal  series  of  very  small,  conical  warts  on  the  anterior 
pnrt  of  the  third  to  scvcuth  segments,  that  of  the  fourth  mounted  on  the  summit  of 
the  transverse  ridge;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  similar  warts,  sometimes  very  small,  on 
the  first  to  seventh  segments  and  also  on  the  metathorax,  those  of  the  fourth  also 
mounted  on  the  transverse  ridge;  and  on  the  same  ridge  a  pair  of  suprastigmatal 
warts.  I'reanal  button  bounded  by  very  distant,  low,  curving,  very  broad  wallswhose 
outer  surface  is  deeply  striate  In  line;  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  creraastcr;  ant?- 
rloriy  each  terminates  in  a  minute,  nearly  spherical  tubercle ;  creinaster  on  a  dorsal 
aspect  very  broad  and  sitort.  broader  than  long;  the  basal  half  equal,  the  apical  half 
suddenly  narrowing  and  rounded,  the  surface  nearly  flat  though  corrugated;  on  ■ 
side  view  equal,  but  rather  sinuous,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  the  apical  Held  of  anal 
hooklcts  nearly  circular.  Ilooklets  short,  rather  slender,  the  stem  straight  or 
nearly  so.  the  crook  bnt  little  enlarged,  bent  roundly  at  right  angles,  the  pointed  apex 
niinnte. 

Thifi  is  an  American  genus  dUtributed  over  the  greater  portion  of  both 
cuntinenta  but  most  largely  developed  within  the  tropics.  In  North 
America  it  reaches  to  the  annual  isotherm  of  35°  and  in  South  America 
to  the  30th  parallel.  In  the  northern  continent  it  extends  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  but  in  the  southern  has  not  been  reported  west  of  the  Andes.  Sev- 
eral species  occur  in  eastern  North  America;  one  of  these  is  common 
throughout  New  England,  and  a  second  has  been  found  on  its  southern 
and  western  confines,  and  once  within  its  limits. 

The  butterflies  are  of  small  size  with  a  fulvous  ground-color  above, 
ht^nvily  marked  »'ith  block,  wavj,  transverse  lines  which  often  merge  into 
each  other,  especially  on  the  ba^al  half  and  the  marginal  border  of  the 
wings  ;  this  border  is  preceded  on  the  bind  wings  by  a  series  of  blackish 
dots.  Beneath,  the  fore  wings  are  usually  orange  fulvous  and  the  hind 
wings  of  some  brownish  yellow  tint,  both  marked  with  irregular  blotches 
of  brown  or  black,  and  traversed  by  delicate,  curving,  transverse  streaks; 
the  hind  wings  and  sometimes  the  fore  wings  have  a  submarginal  series  of 
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paler,  often  subnacreous  lunules,  one  of  which  in  the  upper  median  inter- 
space is  usually  larger  than  the  rest. 

Our  North  American  species  are  generally  double  brooded  or  poly- 
goneutic,  and  hibernate  as  half  grown  caterpillars.  All  the  species,  prob- 
ably, are  dimorphic,  the  spring  differing  from  the  later  broods.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  clusters  and  those  of  one  species  hatch  in  from  four  to  ten 
days,  according  to  season  and  locality.  The  species  are  generally  abund- 
ant in  individuals  and  the  caterpillars  social.  So  far  as  known  those  of 
most  of  the  species  make  no  web,  but  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  states  that  in 
the  CalifomianP.  pulchella  (Boisd.)  "the  caterpillars  spin  a  small  web, 
and  draw  the  leaves  of  the  plant  together."  The  caterpillars  feed  upon 
Compositae  and  Carduus.  The  butterflies  dehght  in  open,  sunny  spots, 
their  flight  is  slow  and  floating,  but  tremulous  before  alighting.  They 
rarely  rise  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  frequent- 
ly alight  upon  low  herbage,  expanding  their  wings  in  the  blaze  of  the 
sun. 

The  eggs,  so  far  as  known,  are  truncate  pyriform  in  shape,  scarcely 
higher  than  broad, with  slight  vertical  ribs  on  the  upper  half  and  indented 
like  a  thimble-head  below.  The  caterpillars  resemble  a  miniature  Satur- 
nia  maia,  with  their  bristling  fleshy  tubercles,  and  are  of  a  dark  or 
violet  hue,  more  or  less  striped  with  paler,  narrow,  longitudinal  lines. 
The  chrysalide  are  hut  slightly  angulated,  though  StoU'  represeuts  a  South 
American  species  with  rather  prominent  tubercles  and  ocellar  prominences; 
the  abdomen  is  marked  by  a  distinct,  though  slight,  transverse  ridge  on 
the  fourth  abdominal  segment,  surmounted  by  the  tubercles  ( 
the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen. 


EXCURSUS  XIX.— THE  BUTTERFLY  FAUNA   OF  TEE  EAST- 
ERN UNITED  STATES  AND  ESPECIALLY  OF  NEW- 
ENGLAND,  COMPARED  TO  THAT  OF  EUROPE. 

ITew  thooKhU  >re  uiveDt  m  the  growth  o(  wings; 
The  wtdeung  vUlon  Is  ImperiouB 
Ab  higher  members  burHtipg  the  worm'H  sheath. 
You  CMinot  erovel  In  the  worm's  dellghtsr 
Yon  iDQit  lake  wing«d  pleuurea,  wlngtil  pains. 
GEOHOe  Ei.iOT.—Spanith  OypV- 

If  we  go  outside  the  United  States  to  look  for  a  butterfly  fauna  most 
closely  re-sembling  our  own,  we  shall  certainly  have  to  seek  it  in  the  north 
temperate  zone ;  and  shall  find  there  indeed  no  great  difference,  viewing 
the  matter  in  a  broad  light ;  no  such  differences  for  instance,  as  one 
would  find  in  going  to  a  tropical  country.  But  the  resemblance,  when  we 
come  to  the  details,  and  indeed  in  some  of  its  wider  features,  ts  not  so 
strong  as  is  generally  believed. 
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Writers,  in  comparing  the  insects  of  Europe  and  America,  have  usnally 
called  attention  to  their  similarity  :  and  since  these  regions  are  embraced 
between  the  same  isothermal  lines  and  nourish  the  same  cerenle,  we  should 
naturally  took  for  a  great  resemblance.  But  if  we  compare  the  butter6ies 
of  the  better  known  districts,  sucb  as  eastern  North  America  and 
Europe  omitting  from  each  the  extreme  southern  species,  we  shall  find, 
to  start  with,  that  eastern  America  is  poorer  than  Europe,  having  about 
one-fifth  less  butterflies.  Or  if  we  make  the  comparison  family  by  family  we 
shall  discover  first,  that  while  half  of  the  European  butterflies  are  brush- 
footed  butterflies  ( Nymphalidae)  lees  than  one-third  of  the  American 
butterflies  belong  to  this  family.  The  gossamei^-winged  butterflies 
(Lycaenidae)  are  also  proportionally  a  little  lees  abundant  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  while  the  typical  butterflies  (Papilionidae)  are  slightly 
more  abundant.  The  balance  on  the  American  side,  however,  is  made  up 
in  the  lowest  family,  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  American  fauna  is  com- 
posed of  skippers  (Hesperidae)  while  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
European  fauna  is  composed  of  this  family.  As  contrasted  with  each 
other,  then,  Europe  is  peculiar  for  its  wealth  in  brush-footed  butterflies, 
America  in  skippers. 

The  disparity  of  representation  is  rendered  more  striking  when  we  com- 
pare the  minor  groups.  We  will  not  here  enter  into  many  details,  but 
only  point  out  the  following  facts :  first,  that  the  great  disparity  of  num- 
bers in  the  brush-footed  butterflies  on  the  two  continents  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  vast  number  of  meadow-browns  (Satyrinae)  in  Europe— it  has 
seventy-seven  species  while  we  have  but  nineteen  ;  second,  that  the  pre- 
pooderance  of  skippers  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  great  proportion  of 
the  Pamphilidi  or  smaller  skippers,  which  number  forty-four  with  us, 
against  nine  in  Europe;  third,  that  while  the  hair-streaks  (Theclidi)  are 
twice  as  numerous  in  America  as  in  Europe,  twenty  species  against  ten, 
the  balance  in  the  sub-family  is  more  than  restored  by  the  superior  number 
of  blues  (Lycaenidi)  in  Europe,  where  there  are  thirty-eight  species  to 
our  thirteen ;  fourth,  that  while  the  numbers  of  the  typical  butterflies  on 
the  two  continents  are  almost  equal,  there  is  no  similarity  of  representa- 
tion in  the  groups  composing  the  family,  excepting  in  the  whites  (Pieridi) 
where  there  are  eight  in  Europe  and  five  in  America  ;  for  the  orange-tips 
(Anthocharidi)  number  seven  in  Europe  and  two  in  America,  the  yellows 
(Rhodoceridi)  ten  in  Europe  and  twenty  in  America,  the  swallow-taiis 
(Papilionidi)  three  in  Europe  and  nine  in  America,  and  the  Parnassians 
(Pamassidi)  six  in  Europe  and  none  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  such  striking  contrasts,  there  are  many  apparent 
resemblances ;  but  upon  analysis  nearly  all  of  these  disappear.  Take, 
for  example,  the  two  most  striking  cases,  the  Yanessidi  and  the  Hesperidi, 
in   both  of  which  the  numbers  are  virtually  the  same  in  the  two  eoun- 
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tries ;  in  the  latter  only  two  of  tbe  eight  American  and  four  Kuropean 
genera  are  common  to  both  countriea.  and  in  these  two  the  representation 
ia  very  unequal,  one  genus,  Thanaos,  having  six*  species  in  America 
against  two  in  Europe,  and  the  other,  Hesperia,  fourteen  in  Europe  and 
two  in  America. 

In  the  Vanessidi  there  are  eight  genera,  of  which  four  are  represented 
on  each  continent,  the  others  being  equally  divided  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. We  have  naturally  in  this  instance  a  closer  resemblance  than  in 
any  other  group  of  butterflies,  because  its  genera  are  mainly  genera  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  and  include  some  forms  common  to  the  two 
continents. 

In  other  groups  the  diiferences  are  very  observable.  Thus,  of  the  nine 
American  genera  of  Theclidi,  but  one  is  represented  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  this  group  (Thecla)  the  European  species  have  a  peculiar  faciea  dis- 
tinct bom  the  American.  Only  one  of  the  seven  American  genera  of 
Rhodoceridi,  and  two  of  the  seven  American  genera  of  Papilioninae  are 
found  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  the  Famphilidi  only  three  or  perhaps 
four  of  the  twenty-three  genera  found  in  America  occur  at  all  in  Europe. 
Or,  if  we  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
American  genera  of  butterflies,  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  (or 
about  one-fourth)  are  represented  in  Europe ;  and  of  the  others,  there 
are  but  seven  intimately  related  to  European  genera. 

A  careful  study  of  all  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
countries  will  show  that  they  are  almost  all  confined  to  groups  which  are 
boreal  in  their  aspect ;  while,  if  we  had  excluded  from  the  comparisons 
the  species  inhabiting  in  either  country  the  high  north,  and  had  included 
those  of  the  extreme  south,  not  only  would  the  number  of  species  in  either 
country  have  been  considerably  augmented,  but  the  resemblances  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  the  differences  more  than  proportionally 
increased.  (Tor  would  the  difTeiences  appear  at  their  real  value  if  account 
were  not  taken,  as  here,  of  the  lesser  structural  features  for  generic  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  p^e  the  relative  number  of  species  of  the  different 
groups  of  butterflies  in  Europe  and  eastern  North  America  is  shown,  the 
European  species  being  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  Staudinger  and 
Wocke's  Catalogue,  omitting  the  purely  Mediterranean  forms,  as  the  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  the  Gulf  States  have  been  omitted  from  the  American-t 

•  Even  this  large  Dumber  baa  lieen  f  rcstly  go  some  change  from  Titer  discoveries,  but  aa 

increased  iHtterl)-.  the  changes  would  not    eesentislty   disturb 

tTlilB  list  wa«  Brat  pDbllsbed  in  1876,  In  the  tbe  comparisonii  to  which  attention  Is  bere 

Proceedinpiot  the  .American  asBoclatlon  for  directed,  I  have  not  thought  It  worth  while  to 

the    advancement   of  scleace,   nnd    on  the  revise  It. 
American   side  Hbould  undoubtetlly   under- 
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It  aliould  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  dealing  only  with  eastern 
America  and  Europe,  contiguous  portions  of  two  worlds.     Had  the  com- 


H&ltB  OF  GROUP. 


Satjrlnoe 

Eluploelnae 

ApMurldl...... 

Nympballdl.... 

Vanegaidl 

Arg^nnldl 

HelltBeldl 

Kymphalinse.... 

Libftheinu 

Nyv^kaltdae 

LemonUnte 

Theclldl 

Lycseniill 

ChrfHoplisDiili 

Ljcaentnae 

Lycaenidae 

Rbodocerldi... 

Anthocbarldl .. 

Pleridi 

Pierlnoe 

Pamasaidl  .... 

PapllloDidi..... 

FsplllonfnM.... 

Papitlontdae 

Hesperldl 

PampblHdi.... 

CsBtuladi 

Heeperidae 

Tolal... 


parison  been  made  between  western  America  and  eastern  Asia,  it  would 
have  shown  far  stronger  affinities,  at  least  in  the  relative  development  of 
the  principal  groups. 


T(Me  of  the  apeeici  of  PhgciotUa,  bated  on  (A«  imago. 

Under  surface  o(  bind  wings  usually  wltb  a  varied  ground  tint,  large  patcbes  of  dark  color  cod- 
trastlng  strongly  witb  a  IlKhier  baae ;  a  large,  more  or  less  clouded,  dark  muglnal  pttcb  In 
tbe  middle  of  Ibe  bind  border  InTBTiably  presentand  generally  very  dlatlnct.  Tiponlyofj 
clasps  bent  downward UutnM. 

Under  surface  of  hind  wings  with  a  very  unKorm  tint,  alltbemarklDgi  delicate  and  subobso- 
lete ;  the  marginal  patcb  of  bind  border,  If  present  at  all,  obscure.  Whole  of  apical  half  of 
j  clasps  bent  downward twtcaU. 
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PH7CIOOES  THAROS— Thtt  pearl  crescant. 


[Pcwl  crescent  rrltlllarj  (Oosbc);   pearl  crescent   (Suutlder) ;  Pbaro^t  butterfly  (Hurls); 

TIjthtbouse  luellWj  (Emmons);  little  black  bordered  butterfly  (Maynartl);  the  drappled  Me- 

Ktaea  (Ron).] 


Danaaa  feslivtt»  thnrot  Drury,  111.  nat. 
bist.,  t :  4*44,  pi.  21,  %t.  5-6  (I7TO). 

PapUio  lAaro»  Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  il:  111, 
pi.  189,  Hgg.  E.F.  (ITW) ;— Hcrbsl,  Natursyat. 
ins.  schmett.,  Ix:  303-201,  pi.  a«0,  dgs.  4-0 
(1786). 

M^itaea  lAoro*  Poey,  Cent.  Lep.  Cuba, 
(lf!i33);— Bt.iBd.-LeC.,  Up.  Am.  sept.,  170- 
171.  pi.  4T,llga.  M  (1883) ;— Morr.,  Syn.  Lep. 
N.  Amer.,  51,  (1862) ;— May n..  Butt.  N.  E., 
2T-38,  pi. 4,  figs.  32, 3!a,  33b  (1880). 

Eretia  (Aaros  Steph.,  III.  Brlt.em.,Haust.. 
1:  IM  (I8SS). 

Melitaea  (Phyeiodes)  Iharos  Doubl.-He- 
wiu.,  Qen.  dfum.  Lep.,  1 :  131  (1848). 

ngeiodea  tkaroi  Kirhy,  Syn.  cat.  Lep., 
172  (1871) ;— Edw.,  Can.  ent.,  lx:l-10,  5i-«8 
(1877) ;  Batt.  N.  Amer.,  li,  Pbyciodei,  1,  li, 
18  pp.,  2  pi.  (1B78) ;— French,  Rep.  ins.  III., 
vil:  161  (1878);  Butt.  east.  U.  8.,  177-180 
(1886) ;— Fern.,  Butt.  Me.,  40-91  (1884). 

Argi/nnii  lAarossa  God.,  Encycl.  mMh.. 
ix:  200,  289  (1819). 

Xelilaea  pharoa  Emm.,  AgHc.  N.  Y.,  v : 
212-^13,  pl.4S,  flgs.  6-0  (IBM) ;— Harr.,  Ins.  Inj. 
v^.,  3d  ed.,  289-290,  figs.  118-117  (1882). 

PapUio  morpheut  Fabr.,  Synt.  eot.,  B80 
(177S); — Herbst,  Natursyst.  Ins.  scbmett.,  Ix: 
aOI-S03,  pi.  280,  figs.  1-2  (1796). 

PapUio  eocyCa  Cram.,  Pap.  exot.,  ii:148, 
pi.  101,  figs-  A-C.  (1779). 


PapUio  euclea  Bergstr.,  N'omencl.  Ins. 
Hanau,  lv:23-24,  pi.  19,  figs.  1-3  (1780)  ;— 
Herbst,  Natursvst.  ins.  schmett.,  x :  11J9-160, 
pL  284,  figs.  9-10  (1300). 

Melitaea  selenfs  Elrby,  Faun,  bor.-am., 
Iv:  289  (1887). 

Figured  by  Abbot,  Draw.  Ins.  Ga.  Brit. 
MuB..yi;pl.43,  aga.S8-40(ca.  1800);— Glover. 
III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pi.  O.  %.  9,  Ined. 

POYCIODBS  THAROS   MAKCtA. 

Spring  form. 

MtlUaen  tnarcia  Edw.,  Trans.  Am.  ent. 
soc.,  li :  207-300  (1868)  ;-Grub.,  Jen.  zeltBchr. 
naturw.,  xrli  :177-478,  pi.  8,  figs.  28-29  (1884) ; 
Pap.,  iv .-  90,  pl.  3,  Bgs.  28-29  (1864). 

PkyciodesUKirrys,  form  niarc(aEOw.,loc. 
cit.  (1877-78). 


Phyeiodea  tharoa,  form  morpheut  Edw., 
Can.  ent.,  tx:56  (1877);— Butt.  N.  Amer.,  II, 
Phyclodes.  i,  11  (1878). 

Melitaea  tharoa  Grub.,  Jen.  zeilacbr 
natum..  xvll:47»479,  pl.  8,  flg.  38(1884);— 
Pap.,  iv :  90,  pl.  3,  fig.  3S  (1884). 

Drury'R  tbaros  and  Cramer's  cocyta  quoted 
above  are  thought  by  Edwards  to  belong  to 
this  form. 


Then  flutter  thou 
Close  by  bis  foot  like  gilded  butterfly. 

RoGO—The  Haunted  (Hen. 


&^Ci  |%ja  j^iof  — Atyasb  m 


Imago  (5:1,3;  12:1,3).  Head  covered  with  black  scalea,  mostly  concealed  by 
greenish  fulvous  and  brownlah  fulvous  bairs,  below  the  base  of  the  antennae  by 
tawny  fnlvous  hairs,  changing  below,  toward  the  tongue,  to  a  coramingllng  of  dull 
fnlvons  and  dirty  white  scales ;  behind  the  eyes  covered  above  with  mingled  yellow 
talvons  and  dnaky  scales,  below  with  whitish  scales.  Basal  Joint  of  palpi  and  baaal 
third  of  middle  Joint  pure  white  externally;  beyond,  pale  yellowish  fnlvons,  with  scat- 
tered black  scales;  apical  Joint  a  little  darker,  minutely  tipped  with  white;  fringed 
beneath  with  mingled  white  and  dusky-tipped  fulvous  hairs,  the  fonner  diminishing 
toward  the  tip ;  above  with  brownish  fnlvons  hairs,  with  a  few  Intermingled  black 
hi^rs;  Inner  similar  to  the  outer  side,  but  more  besprinkled  with  black  scales.  An- 
tennae blackish  brown  above,  sometimes  enlivened,  especially  on  the  basal  joints, 
with  dull  fnlvons,*  and  narrowly  annnlated,  at  the  base  of  each  Joint,  with  white; 

•  Occasionall;  the  dull  fulvous  predominates,  producing  quite  a  different  appearance. 
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onter  lower  surface  white,  Ipner  lower  surface  yellowUh  brown,  the  two  aomewhjii 
Intermlxecl ;  under  surface  of  club  and  the  whole  tip,  Includlug  four  or  Are  Jolota, 
dark  orange ;  above,  excepting  the  tip,  blackhh  brown,  the  white  streak  on  the  lower 
outer  surface  reaching  the  orange  portion  of  the  tip.  Tongue  pale  brownish  fuscous, 
b\sal  quarter  pale  luteous ;  papillae  (61 :  40)  less  than  a  doEen  aud  a  half  in  number  on 
each  maxilla,  widel;  separated,  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  one  maxUla,  cfllodrlcal, 
somewhat  appresscd,  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  apical  ones  more  rounded 
and  elongate-ovate,  the  edge  of  the  cup  sharp,  the  central  dlament  shorter  than  the 
width  of  the  papilla,  bluntly  tipped,  slender  and  cylindrical. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  greenish  brown  hairs,  on  prothoraz  and  patagia  strongly 
tinged  with  fulvous;  beneath  white,  faintly  tinged  with  buff  on  the  mctathorai. 
Fore  legs  very  pale  fnlvous  externally,  beneath  white  [  other  legs  pale  tawny  fulvous, 
the  femora  white  beneath.  Spines  and  spurs  of  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
legs ;  claws  caetaneous ;  pulvillus  blackish. 

Wings  above  varying  from  pale  to  deep  orange  (often  varied  with  clustered  or  inde- 
pendent scales  of  buff  yellow,  especially  on  the  apical  half  of  the  fore  wings  In  the 
female)  heavily  marked  with  blackish  brown.  Fore  viingt:  The  veins  mostly  blackish ; 
the  basal  three-Hfths  of  the  costal  border  broadly,  and  the  whole  Inner  border  nar- 
rowly, edged  with  black;  on  the  basal  three-flfllis  of  the  wing  are.  normally,  two 
transverse  bands,  besides  the  spot  occupying  the  base;  the  latter  extends  one-third 
the  distance  toward  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  la  seldom  enlivened  by  any  orange 
markings,  although  frequently  speckled  extensively  with  greenish  yellow  scales;  the 
Innertranaverseband  consists  of  aserlesof  broad  rings,  flattened  at  their  junction  on 
the  nervures  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  their  sides  formed  of  opposed  curves,  the 
whole  as  broad  a.H,  some  broader  tlian,  the  marginal  Interspaces,  forming  an  arc  of  ■ 
circle  whose  centre  is  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  the  outer  border  removed  from  the  apex 
of  the  cell  by  Itsown  width  or  even  less,  and  Including  orange  spots,  sometimes  obscured 
with  greenish  yellow  scales,  sometimes  obliterated  with  blackish ;  the  Inner  edge  of 
this  band,  and  almost  always  Its  lower  extremity.  Is  obscured  by  blackish  In  the  sar- 
rounding  parts ;  the  outer  band  is  usually  ( J  )  or  sometimes  (  ? )  broken ;  its  outer 
limit,  starting  from  the  costal  border,  at  three-Hfths  the  distance  from  the  base. 
ruuH  downward  and  ontward.  In  a  nearly  straight,  oblique  line,  to  the  upper  niedlan 
ncrvule,  striking  It  at  one-third  the  distance  from  Its  origin ;  here  it  turns  abruptly 
Inward  and  crosses  the  upper  median  Interspace,  at  the  middle  of  Its  widening  portion, 
by  a  deep  lunule  opening  outward ;  the  rest  of  the  outer  border  has  a  curved  or  oblique 
limit,  curving  in  the  lower  median  Interspace,  and  then  turning  obliquely  outward, 
reaching  the  black  inner  bortler  at  about  three-flfths  liie  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
wing ;  when  the  band  is  broken  It  Is  at  the  lower  median  nervule,  and  even  the  upper 
median  interspace  Is  quite  devoid  of  any  sign  of  it ;  the  Inner  limit  of  the  band  varies 
greatly  and  is  frequently  obscure ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  band  Is  formed  by  an 
oblique,  elongated,  triangular  patch,  depending  fruni  the  costal  border  and  reaching 
the  upper  median,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  at  Urst  greatly,  afterwards  more  gradually; 
the  lower  liatf  Is  formed  of  a  broad  belt,  at  least  In  the  mcdio-snbmedlan  Interspace, 
whose  Inner  margin  crosses  the  nervures  at  about  right  angles,  running  downward 
from  a  point  generally  about  midway  between  the  two  divarications  of  tiie  median 
nervure ;  between  these  two  bands,  and,  usually  (at  its  upper,  outer  extremity.  If  not 
altogether)  merged  In  the  outer  one,  is  a  slender,  ovoid,  transverse,  black  circlet.  Its 
inner  edge  marking  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  these  markings  are  very  frequently  more 
or  less  blurred,  and  sometimes  are  slightly  flecked,  especially  in  the  middle  and  lower 
iialf  of  the  wing,  with  greenish  yellow  scales,  but  the  extreme  base  of  the  median 
Interspaces,  aud  the  lower  portion  at  least  of  the  subcoitto-medlan  Interspace.  Just 
beyond  the  cell,  are  generally  devoid  of  black  scales,  even  when  the  band  Is  contin- 
uous and  the  wing  most  obscured,  or  if  they  are  present,  they  are  not  clustered.  The 
outer  margin  is  broadly  bordered,  to  tiie  width  of  an  Interspace,  with  black,  followed 
by  an  obsolete  series  of  faint,  delicate,  orange  or  liuff  orange,  or  greenish  yellow 
lunules  opening  ontward.  and  In  the  upper  median  Interspace  by  an  open  orange  space; 
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the  lannles  are  always  f^nt,  and  very  freqaenll;,  espetdally  In  the  male,  altogether 
imperceptible,  and  are  Immediately  followed,  above  the  upper  median  Interspace,  b;  a 
broad,  tranaverse  black  patch,  conflacnt  with  the  margloal  band,  when  the  Innoles  are 
abaent',  below  the  upper  median  Interspace  b;  a  similar  broader  patch.  Its  Interior 
portion  extending  somewhat  Into  the  upper  median  interspace.  The  Upper  patch  Is 
followed  interiorly  by  an  orange  patch,  broadening  downward,  and  distinct  only  on  the 
two  lower  subroedian  Interspaces,  followed  in  its  tarn  by  a  transverse,  triaa^ar 
black  patch,  often  attenuated  below,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  sabcoato-medlau 
interspace,  and  having  an  Interior  border  aubparallel  to  the  exterior  border  of  the 
mesial  band,  and  separate  from  it  by  abont  twice  the  width  of  an  interspace;  about 
midway  between  the  Interior  border  of  the  lower  sabmarglual  patch  and  the  exterior 
border  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mesial  band.  Is  a  dgiag  stripe,  generally  slender, 
sometimes.  In  the  female,  and  especially  toward  the  inner  border,  moderately  broad, 
with  a  bend  In  each  interspace  and  at  each  nermle ;  it  runs  from  the  npper  median 
nermle,  sometimes  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  apper  triangular  black 
patch,  sometimes  with  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  meaial  stripe,  sometimes 
between  them  to  the  inner  border,  and  has  a  general  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
nervales;  a  small  black  spot  is  sometimes  seen  (eapeciaUy  In  the  female)  in  the 
medlo-sabmedian  Interspace,  midway  between  the  ilgzag  stripe  and  the  snbmarginal 
black  patch;  fringe  blackish  brown  at  base,  bejond  varying  from  blackish  brown  to 
dirty  while,  rather  broadly  Interrupted  with  brownish  at  the  nervnre  tips,  excepting 
at  the  apes  of  the  wlogs.  Base  of  the  hiitd  loing*.  half  way  to  the  first  divarication 
of  the  sabcostal  and  median  nervores,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  medlo-eubmedian 
interspace,  blackish;  outside  of  this  are  two  pairs  of  transverse,  often  tremulous 
black  lines,  each  set  forming  the  borders  of  an  open  band;  the  Interior  band,  often 
partially  olwcnred  by  the  dnsklnesa  of  the  base,  crosses  the  cell  at  the  middle  of  the 
Inner  two-thirds,  forming,  approximately  or  exactly,  the  flgnre  8 ;  the  exterior  starta 
In  the  coeto^obcoatal  Interspace  by  a  coarse,  arching  streak,  spanning  the  first  divari- 
cation of  the  subcostal  nervnre ;  the  loner  line  continues  along  the  apical  boundary  of 
the  cell,  marking  ita  limits,  while  the  outer  crosses  the  Interspace  beyond  It  at  about 
the  distance  of  the  width  of  an  interspace,  sometimes  uniting  at  both  ends  with  the 
Inner  line ;  with  opposing  curves,  and  forming  a  still  open  band  of  similar  width,  the 
two  lines  cross  the  lower  median  Interspace  Jnst  within  the  second  divarication  of  the 
median  nerrnre  and  terminate.  The  outer  border,  for  about  the  width  of  an  Inter- 
space and  a  half.  Is  margined  with  black,  but  Is  enlivened  at  about  the  distance  of  an 
Interspace  from  the  border  by  a  series  of  delicate,  often  partially  obsolete,  greenish 
yellow  or  faint  orange  lunules.  opening  outward ;  scarcely  removed  and  equidistant 
from  the  Interior  margin  of  the  black  border.  Is  a  series  of  seven  small  black  spots, 
minute  and  round  above,  growing  larger  and  more  transverse  toward  the  Inner  border; 
a  little  farther  removed  Inward  from  this  series  than  this  is  from  the  black  Imrdering, 
is  a  vague,  sinuous,  black  line,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border,  generally  obsolete  for  a 
considerable  space  In  the  middle  of  the  wing,  increasing  In  importance  as  it  passes 
toward  either  border.  termlnaUug  next  the  Inner  border  at  the  Internal  nervnre,  which 
It  follows  downward  to  the  outer  bordering, — next  the  costal  border,  following  In  a 
similar  manner  the  costal  nervnre ;  between  this  line  and  the  outer  border  the  veins 
are  black ;  fringe  as  in  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath :  Port  teingi  pale  orange,  more  or  less  distinctly  tinged  with  ochraceous 
along  the  costal  border,  at  the  extreme  apex  and  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  border; 
the  mesial  black  stripe  Is  repeated  beneath  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  distinctness,  as 
is  also  the  triangular  black  patch  depending  from  the  costal  border  about  midway 
between  the  mesial  stripe  and  the  apes  of  the  wing;  It  is  sometimes  followed,  espcc- 
tally  In  the  female,  by  a  slender  stripe  of  whitish  scales;  crossing  the  medio-anbme- 
dian.  the  lowermedian.  and  sometimes,  leas  broadly,  the  upper  median  Interspace,  la 
a  broad,  tcamiverse,  black  stripe ;  the  other  black  markings  of  the  upper  surface,  and 
especially  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  are  Indicated  beneath  by  a  greater  depth  of 
orange;  a  transverse,  wavy,  clnnamoneous  line,  arched  Inward  in  each  Interspace, 
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croHses  the  outer  part  of  the  wins,  Parallel  to  the  outer  border  and  distant  from  It  bj 
half  the  width  of  an  hitorapace;  occoalonailf  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing.  aiDd 
especially  the  upper  half  of  the  female,  is  broadly  beHprinkled  with  grayhth  Bcales. 
giving  it  a  more  or  less  hoary  appearance;  outer  border  edged  delicately  with  cluna- 
moaeoua;  fringe  much  oh  on  the  upper  sorface.  Hind  vjinga  ochraceous,  the  basal 
Ihree-fltthsof  tlie  wing  occupied  by  irregular,  diacontlnuoua,  somewhat  lutercurrent. 
trauHverHe.  curving,  cinnamoneous  line§,  subparallel  to  the  outer  border;  they  can 
with  dlltlcaity  be  resolved  into  Ave  nearly  equidistant  sets,  the  antepenaltUnate,  count- 
ing from  the  base,  crossing  the  ccti  and  marking  its  extremity ;  the  outermost  starts 
from  the  costal  border  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  base,  and  termlnatett  at  the 
middle  of  the  outer  half  of  tlie  internal  ncrvnre.  crossing  the  subcosto-medtan  inter- 
space at  fully  one-third  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  the  extremity  of 
the  cell  is  often  occupied  liy  a  large,  vaguely  limited,  cinnamoncons  brown  spot,  and 
other  smaller  and  fainter,  but  c<]ual]y  vague  spots  occasionally  occur  between  con- 
tiguous lines,  particularly  on  the  Internal  half  and  costally  above  the  Urst  divarication 
of  the  Bubcostal  nervure;  not  iufre<)uently  the  outer  half  of  the  cell  is  fliied  with  a 
darker,  more  widely  extended,  brownish  spot,  scarcely  tinged  with  cinnsmoneoas,  and 
in  tills  case  the  space  between  the  two  outer  lines,  as  well  as  sometimes  the  two 
borders  of  the  wings,  are  paler  than  usual,  forming  a  distinct  band ;  la  extreme  cases. 
the  discai  spot  Is  still  deeper  in  color,  approaching  blackish  fuscous,  and  the  band 
becomes  of  a  silvery  gray,  presentlug  a  striking  contrast,  more  common  in  the  female 
than  In  the  male,  to  what  appears  to  be  the  normal  pattern.  Midway  between  the 
outer  line  and  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  Is  an  arcuate  row,  parallel  to  the  latter,  of 
six  small,  round  or  transverse,  blackish  spots,  largest  In  the  middle  of  the  wing;  next 
to  the  outer  margin  is  a  series  of  continuous,  linear,  dark  clunamoneous  or  blackish 
crescents,  similar  to  the  submarglnal  series  of  the  fore  wings,  frequently  followed, 
especially  In  the  female,  by  a  second  similar  series,  as  far  from  It  as  it  Is  from  the 
bolder;  the  latter  series  is  often  wanting  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing ;  next  the 
exterior  limit  of  the  outer  line  of  the  basal  series,  and  following  it  from  the  costal 
border  to  the  middle  subcostal  ncri'uie,  occurs  a  broad,  sometimes  partially  obaolet« 
patch  of  color,  varying,  according  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wing,  from  clnnamoneous 
brown  to  dark  brownish  f  uscons ;  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  in  the  subcostal  and  me- 
dian area  has  a  common  broad  arched  patch,  including  by  Its  height  some  of  the  round, 
blackish  spots,  but  seldom  obscuring  any  of  the  markings  of  this  region,  varying  from 
a  pale  clnnamoneous  brown  to  fuliginous,  but  usually  enlivened  in  the  upper  median 
Interspace  (occasionBliy,  to  a  much  leas  extent,  also  in  the  next  Interspace  above) 
between  the  two  linear  lunules,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  outer  margin,  by  an 
ocbraceous  silvery,  silvery  gray  or  grayish  fuliginous,  high  Innule,  which  the  onter 
linear  lunule  divides  In  two,  If  not,  aH  occasionally,  obsolete ;  In  the  darkest,  most  pro- 
nounced individuals  (the  extreme  of  P.  t.  marcia)  this  large  marginal  spot  joins  the  extra- 
mesial  spot  of  the  costal  margin,  and  spreads  across  the  whole  wing,  occupying  as  a 
fuscous  area,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  silvery  mesial  band,  the  whole  outer  half  of  Ihe 
wing,  relieved  ouly  by  the  silvery  marginal  lunule  of  the  upper  median  interspace 
and  a  large,  silvery  gray  patch  at  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  more  or  less  distinctly  the 
latter  pale  patch  Is  present  In  all  Infnscated  specimens ;  In  some  of  the  darker  individ- 
uals the  space  between  the  two  submarginal  series  of  linear  lunules,  or,  still  more 
seldom,  the  whole  margin  as  far  as  the  inner  series  is  of  a  slightly  paler  fullgluouB 
than  the  neighboring  tints ;  and  sometimes  a  pale  ochraceous  or  pale  silvery  gray  spot 
occurs  at  the  anal  angle,  similar  to,  but  smaller  than  that  at  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the 
outer  border  Is  delicately  edged  with  clnnamoneous  or  blackish;  fringe  as  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Abdomen  above  and  on  sides  blackish  brown,  besprinkled  with  a  few  fnlvons  scales 
on  the  sides  and  toward  the  extremity  of  the  body  above,  especially  at  the  tips  of  the 
segments ;  beneath  white,  occasionally  marked,  in  the  middle  of  the  segments,  by 
snbventral  touches  of  fulvous.  Appendages  of  male :  clasps  tapering  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  when  viewed  from  the  side,  but  with  a  pretty  well  marked  division  Into  a  basal 
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aad  an  apical  IibK  ;  romparatlvely  little  omprcssed,  even  Id  the  apical  balf ,  the  tip 
only  bent  downward. 


Ueaeurements  In  mllllmctrea. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Length  ol  tongue,  7  mm. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largeel. 

.Smallest.,  Average. 

Largest. 

14.5 
8. 
5. 
1.6 

16-15 
9,26 
6. 
2. 

19. 

10. 
6.B 
8.25 

,  12.25  i  lB.fi 
7.  1  9.5 
*.l       1         8. 

1         1.75             2.35 

hind  tibiae  nnd  Ural., 
(ore  tIblsG  ami  tarsi.. 

6.7,-. 
2.45 

De«crii>cil  from  96^ .  Mf ,  anil  27  uncertain:  ol tbeM about  one-flrtb  were  P.  t.  marcla. 

Tbe  lari^st  New  Etiglanil  ttppcimen  t  have  eeeu  was  one  received  Hiuee  tbeite  mcaaurementn 
were  taken.  It  i«  n  S  rapluro J  at  Blantord,  Maas.,  by  Dr.  Q.  Dlmmock ;  llie  (ore  wlug  meas- 
ures 21..'S  mm.  in  letisth. 

Abberratioiia.  P.  t.  packardu  (Jfelffoeopacitanfti  Saund.,  pAck.  Golde  Ina.,  S3G-57; 
flgared  In  Edw.,  Butt.  N.  Amer..  II,  Phyclodea,  li).  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill  captured  at  Nahant, 
Mass. ,  a  remarkably  auflbsed  male,  hardly  recognizable  as  beloDglnR  to  tbls  speclea. 
The  upper  surface  l»  almost  entirely  blacklshbrown,  the  only  orange  fulvous  present  on 
the /ore  tn'nj/a  being  a  umall,  transverse  spot  at  the  eilretnlty  of  the  cell  bordering  the 
llraittng  vvln.  a  transverse  series  of  small,  round  spots,  corresponding  to  the  Interior 
of  the  chain  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  a  transverse  series  parallel  to  the 
outer  border,  of  Qve  lai^er  lunules.  with  blurred  borders,  In  the  middle  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wing,  tbe  middle  one,  In  the  upper  median  Interspace,  largest,  decreasing 
rapidly  on  cither  side.  A  similar  disposition  is  shown  on  tbe  hind  uingt;  ttvo  partially 
coiifloent,  curving  bands  occupy  the  two  chains  of  circlets  In  the  basal  half  of  tbe 
wing,  while  a  slender  series  of  fulvous  tunules.  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  occupy,  normally,  the  position  of  an  outer  l)ordering  to  the  transverse,  wavy, 
black  lines  lieyond  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Beneath,  the  appearance  is,  if  anything. 
still  more  remarkable.  The  fore  leingt  are  dull  tawny,  the  outer  two-thirds  of  tbe 
costal  and  the  middle  half  of  tbe  Inuer  border  with  1>road,  rounded  patches  of  blackish 
fuscous,  excepting  a  slight  daali  of  greenish  yellow  In  the  middle  of  the  former  just 
below  the  costal  edgcj  and  a  not  very  broad,  submarginal,  blurred  fuscous  stripe, 
vag:ue1y  formed  of  lunules,  distant  about  the  width  of  an  interspace  from  the  outer 
border,  and  beyond  which  the  border,  except  In  tbe  upper  median  Interspace,  Is  strongly 
tinged  with  ferruginous.  The  bind  magg  are  of  the  usual  tint,  but  the  markings  differ 
from  the  type  In  altogether  wanting  the  streaks  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing  and  In 
being  marked  instead  by  a  pair  of  faint,  broad,  partially  Interrupted,  curving,  dull 
fulvous  bands,  one  crossing  the  wing  just  within  the  termination  of  the  cell,  the  other 
a  little  way  beyond  it;  the  round  spots  are  faint  and  fulvous,  and  the  double  row  of 
submarginal  lunules  Is  supplanted,  as  on  the  fore  wings,  by  a  single  scries  of  coarse, 
cinnamoneous,  brown  lunules ;  the  other  apical  markings  are  as  In  the  nsual  type. 

Another  somewhat  similar  speclmeo  (but  a  female  of  the  marcia  type)  Is  ooc  first 
described  as  a  distinct  species  under  tbe  name  of  Melitaea  packardli.  It  differs  from 
the  male  described  above  only  In  the  greater  extent  of  the  fulvous  markings,  espec- 
ially on  the  outer  half  of  the  fore  wings,  where  they  form  a  very  broad  belt  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  outer  half,  broken  only  by  the  blackish  nervures.  Below,  it  differs  from  the 
male  in  the  following  respect :  on  the  fore  wing$  tbe  fulvous  tint  Is  deeper  and  purer, 
the  costal  and  Inner  margins  arc  less  Infuscated  and  the  submarglnal  streak  Is  sup- 
planted by  tbe  Inner  series  of  linear  lunules,  Just  as  they  occur  In  the  normal  types, 
indeed  more  distinctly,  yet  as  delicately,  and  continuous  across  the  wing ;  beyond  It,  tbe 
npper  two  subcostal,  the  upper  median  and  the  medio-submedlan  Interspaces  are 
ochraceous.  Tbe  hind  icings  are  marked  more  distinctly  at  the  base  than  In  tbe  male. 
and  In  place  of  the  broad,  faint,  mesial  band,  the  position  of  Its  Inner  border — that  Is. 
the  tip  of  the  cell — Is  occupied  by  a  narrow,  ill-deflned,  cinnamon  eons,  brown  stripe. 
beyond  which  tbe  wing  is  almost  wholly  dull  yellowish  silvery,  excepting  a  larger, 
very  high,  dull  broimlsh.  marginal  lunnle  In  the  lower  median  and  subcosto-medlaa 
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tnterspaces ;  and  excepting  also  a  slender  lunale  of  the  sam«  within  the  middle  of  the 
npper  median  Interspace  and  a  faint  wavy  streak  of  Blniilar,  ill-deOned  lanoles  occa- 
pylns,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing,  the  position  of  the  Inner  seriee  of  linear  Innalee ; 
onter  edge  cinnamon  eons. 

At  first  glance  I  referred  this  to  Charldfyas  nyctels  from  the  silvery  appearance 
of  the  nnder  surface  of  the  wings;  but  examination  of  the  structnre  and  the  mark- 
ings left  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  referred  to  tbe  present  species,  and  this  feature  to 
the  silvery  gra;  of  the  form  marcla.  I  owe  to  Mr.  Saunders  an  opportunltj  of  stnd;- 
tng  the  original  specimen,  which  has  also  been  flgnred  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  noted 
above. 

Dimorphic  forma.  The  two  forms  of  this  species  are  dlstlogulsliable  mainly  In 
tbe  uolor  and  markings  of  the  nnder  anrface  of  the  bind  wings,  which  have  a  yellow- 
buff  ground  color  in  morpheni,  with  comparatively  Inconspicuous  or  obsolete  mark- 
ings, especially  In  the  male ;  while  in  marcla  the  ground  color  ranges  from  bright 
yellow  to  fermginous,  with  heavy  and  strongly  contrasted  markings,  either  from  the 
intensity  of  the  cloudy  Infuscatlone  or  the  snbn&creons  tints  of  the  lighter  parts,  or 
both.  In  adilition  to  dimorphic  diversity,  raarcla  Is  highly  variable,  Mr.  Edwards 
distingnishing  four  distinct  types  with  Intergrades  between,  the  heaviness  of  the  mark- 
ings and  the  divergence  from  morpheus  becoming  more  and  more  marked  from  north 
southward.  This  refers  only  to  the  heaviness  of  the  markings  beneath,  though 
Edwards  distinctly  refers  to  the  heaviness  of  tbe  markings  of  tbe  upper  surface  of 
P.  t.  morpheus  from  Texas.  It  so  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have  seen  no 
indivldnals  so  heavily  marked  on  the  upper  surface  as  some  of  the  same  summer  form 
which  I  took  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  though  others  were  of  an  ordlnai7 
character. 

Bgg  (64 :  31).  Tapering  so  that  the  truncate  summit  Is  half  tbe  diameter  of  tiw 
egg;  the  polygonal  cells  of  lower  half  shallow,  saucer-like  depressions  about  .03 
mm.  In  diameter,  which  become  more  and  more  IndlsUnct  below.  Vertical  ribs 
eighteen  to  twenty-live  in  number  and  merely  the  culminating  rounded  ridges  of  wave- 
like depressions  of  the  surface;  some  of  them  unite  before  reaching  the  margin 
of  the  truncate  summit;  the  Interspaces  between  these  is  sometimes  feebly  and  indis- 
tinctly broken  by  wrinkle-like  cross  marks  into  cells  about  twice  as  broad  as  high. 
Cells  of  flat  summit  decreasing  in  size  toward  tbe  centre  (67 :  IS),  around  which  their 
longer  diameters  radiate,  the  outer  cells  about  .Oi  mm.  and  the  Inner  cells  about  .OliS 
mm.  in  longer  diameter;  the  boundaries  of  the  cells  are  sharply  defined,  delicate  lines. 
Color  light  yellowish  green,  glistening.  Height  .5  mm. ;  breadth  .46  mm. ;  breadth 
of  snmmlt,  .28  mm. 

GataipiUar.  Flrttttage  (73:  6).  Head  (79:  IS)  glistening,  dark,  olive  green,  the 
scattered  hairs  curving,  simple  and  white ;  ocellar  Held  black,  the  ocelli  pallid ;  month 
parts  and  antennae  pale  green.  Body  and  papillae  very  pale  green.  Hairs  generally 
half  as  long  again  as  the  width  of  the  tmdy,  black,  arcuate ;  those  of  the  laterodoreal 
and  lateral  series  curving  backward,  the  lateral  Ie«s  arcuate  and  smaller;  of  anpra- 
stlgmatal  nearly  straight,  of  Infraatigmatal,  the  anterior  directed  outward  and  down- 
ward, tbepost«rioronlyoatward;prolegs  color  of  body,  tbe  legs  green,  but  Infuscated. 
Length,  2  mm. ;  breadth  of  bead,  .28  mm. 

Second  Hage-  Head  Inteo-piceous  with  a  slight,  luteous,  oblique  stripe  on  either 
side  above,  smoothly  rounded,  with  scattered  pale  hairs  as  long  aa  the  depth  of  the 
bead.  Labium  luteo-testAceous.  Body  pallid,  with  the  fleshy,  conical,  I4)lcally  blunt 
tubercles  two  or  three  times  as  high  aa  broad,  armed  with  brown,  faintly  spicnllfer- 
ons,  aclcniar  spines  fully  as  long  as  tbe  tubercles  and  arising  from  slight  p^iillae. 
Dorsal  region  faint,  greenish  brown,  deepest  on  tbe  thoracic  segments,  interrupted  by 
the  tubercles  on  tbe  abdominal  segments  and  most  marked  here  in  an  open  ring,  snr- 
rounding  the  tubercles  excepting  in  front  and  sending  off  dlrergmt  branches  in  the 
posterior  lateral  comers;  a  broad,  brown  lateral  band,  interrupted  by  the  npra- 
stlgmatal  tubercles.  Spiracles  on  elevated,  fascoos-tlpped  tubercles,  drcolar.  Legs 
pale  greenleb  foscons ;  prolega  pallid.  Length,  8.25  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .48  mm. ; 
length  of  tubercles, .  Ifi  mm. 
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Third  Nage.  Head  (79 :  13)  shining  blackish  brown  with  a  pallid  triangle,  a  pallid  or 
lnt«o-paIIld,  acarcelf  oblique,  broad  stripe  longltadlnallj  acroes  the  top  of  each  heml- 
spbere  and  a  slmlUrly  colored  patch  at  base  of  maDdibtes  extending  the  color  of  the 
triangle  In  this  quarter;  scattered  floe,  pale  halra  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  head. 
Labmm  lateons,  fasco-teataceous  at  base;  antennae  pallid  with  a  fuscous  tip.  Body 
greenlsh,  olivaceous  brown,  ranch  mottled  with  darker  and  lighter  tints,  darker  on  the 
sides  than  on  top,  with  luoderately  broad,  pallid,  greenish  laterodorss]  and  Infrs- 
stigmatal  stripes.  Involving  to  some  extent,  as  do  the  other  longitudinal  ntarkings,  the 
color  of  the  tubercles,  these  being  almost  wholly  pallid  in  the  laterodorsal  and  Infra- 
stlgmatal  series,  more  or  less  Infnscated  elsewhere ;  bat  the  spines  are  more  or  lees 
embrowned  In  all  of  them.  The  tubercles  are  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  In  the 
preceding  stage.  Legs  and  prolegs  as  there.  Length,  6  mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  .66 
mm. ;  length  of  tubercles.  .2S  mm. 

Lout  Mage  (72:6.9).  Head  (72:8;  79:  15)  shinlog  bronze  with  black  hairs:  across 
the  summit  a  narrow  whitish  bar,  thickened  at  the  front  of  each  side,  and  bluntly 
barbed  on  theonteralde;  In  front  a  triangular  spot  connecting  at  the  lower  angle  with 
a  sickle-shaped  bar  on  the  side.  Body,  blackish  brown,  dotted,  especially  on  dorsum, 
with  yellow ;  the  spines  stout  at  base  and  there  mostly  yellowish ;  the  bristles  brown, 
black  tipped ;  a  black  dorsal  stripe  often  wanting ;  a  yellow  stripe  following  the  latero- 
dorsal spines  and  a  band  of  the  same  color  the  Infrastigmatal  series ;  sometimes  there 
la  a  black  lateral  band.  Length,  21.5  mm.  (after  Edwards,  my  own  description  having 
been  lost). 

Cbiraalia  (84:  30-22).  Grayish  white,  the  abdomen  a  little  darker;  surface  mi- 
nutely corrugated  and  dull  whitish,  the  crevices  flUed  with  pale,  yellowish  brown, 
more  profusely  along  the  anterior  portions  of  the  abdominal  segments,  on  most  of  the 
wartsandespeclally  npontbebordersof  thetopof  thehead;  ocellar  ribbon  immaculate ; 
wings  with  a  dusky  central  spot  and  smaller  dusky  spots  at  the  nerrule  tips.  On  the 
abdomen  there  Is  an  inconspicuous,  narrow,  interrupted,  dull  yellowish,  substlgmatal 
band,  followed  beneath  by  a  band  formed  of  a  few  fascoos  spots;  there  la  also  a 
falDt  trace  of  a  dull  yellowish  hand,  following  the  laterodorsal  row  of  warts. 
Spiracles  brown,  margined  with  pale.  Length,  10.3  mm. ;  width  at  extremity  of  head. 
2.S5  mm. ;  at  mesothoraz,  4  mm. ;  at  fonrtb  abdominal  segment.  4  mm. ;  height  at 
thoras,  3.6  mm. ;  at  fourth  abdominal  segment,  4.S  mm. 

ComparlBOlui.  The  present  species  differs  unmistakablj-  from  the 
Gulf  speciea.P-gorgone  (Hiibn.)  (P.  phaon  Edw.),  although  some  spec- 
imens of  the  latter  do  approach  the  darker  individuals  of  P.  tharos  very 
closely  ;  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wings,  a  mesial,  pale,  almost  whit- 
ish belt  is  always  to  be  distinguished,  and  usually  separated  hy  a  hiack 
streak  from  a  eubmarginal  orange  fulvous  band ;  although  the  two  are 
usually  confluent  as  one  irregular  patch  in  P.  tharoe,  some  females 
have  them  distinctly  marked,  but  always  entirely  or  nearly  concolorous; 
the  htack  outer  border  of  both  wings  is  broader  on  an  average  than  in  the 
present  species,  and,  in  consequence,  the  submarginal  bright  colored 
lunulc  in  the  upper  median  interspace  of  the  fore  wings  is  always  entirely 
enclosed  within  it.  Beneath,  the  distinctions  above  alluded  to  as  occurring 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  are  brought  out  quite  as  distinctly ; 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  hind  wings  is  quite  different,  that  of  P.  gor- 
gone  being  of  a  slightly  dirty  white,  tinged  with  greenish,  while  the 
markings,  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  those  of  P.  tharos,  are  of  a  black- 
ish brown.     As  the  Gulf  species  seems  to  have  a  range  of  variation  of 
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almost  precisely  the  eame  nature  aa  P.  tharos,  infuscatcd  apccimenH 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  P.  tharos  in  the  appearance  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  winga.     P.  gorgone  is  a  slightly  smaller  species. 

Distribution  (22  :  3).  P.  tharos  has  a  very  extensive  range,  occupy- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  North  America,  north  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf,  and 
east  of  the  continental  divide,  as  far  as  about  Lnt.  53°  N.  At  its  south- 
ern limits  it  has  been  reported  from  northern  (Chapman)  but  not  from 
southern  Florida,  from  Alabama  (Goeee),  central  (Belfrage)  and  south- 
ern Texas  (Aaron).  To  the  north  it  has  been  found  in  Nova  Scotia 
"very  common"  (Jones),  Cape  Breton  (Thaxter),  the  southern  side  of 
the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  (Bell),  Anticosti  (Couper),  Saw  Bill  River, 
southern  Labrador  (Couper),  in  western  Newfoundland  (where  it  was 
taken  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gardiner  at  St.  Barbc's  Bay,  about  Lat.  51°  15') 
but  not  reported  by  Gosse  from  eastern  Newfoundland,  Ciicuuna  and  Ha 
Ha  Bay  (Saunders),  Quebec  (Bowles),  Ottawa  (Billings),  Sugar  Bush 
Lake,  Bcvans  Lake  and  Devil's  River  (D'Urban),  Lake  Superior  (Agas- 
eiz).  Lake  of  the  Woods  (Dawson),  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay  "very 
plentiful"  (Weir),  the  mouth  of  the  Saskntchewnn  River,  about  Lat. 
.W"  (Scudder),  Edmonton  (Geddes),  Upper  Linrd  River  (Dawson). 
McKenzic  River  (I'Mwards)  and  Lake  La  Hachc,  British  Columbia,  Lai. 
51°  51'  N.  (Crotch).  The  last  mentioned  is  the  westernmost  (121°  40') 
known  locality,  and  the  only  one  recorded  from  the  western  watershed, 
though  Edwards  states  (Bull.  U.  S.  geol.  surv.  terr.,  iv  :  515)  that  it  is 
found  "quite  at  the  Pacific"  to  the  north  of  our  territory.  In  our  own 
country  it  is  known  to  occur  as  far  west  as  Milk  River  (Coues)  and 
the  Judith  Mountains,  Montana  (Edwards),  western  Dakota,  plentiful 
(Allen),  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  northern  Wyoming  (Edwards),  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  (Reakirt,  Mead)  and  the  mountains  of  New  Mex- 
ico (Snow)  ;  to  the  east  it  is  recorded  from,  and  certainly  occurs  in,  every 
state  of  the  Union. 

In  New  England  it  ie  almost  everywhere  exceedingly  abundant ;  it  is 
not  uncommon  even  in  the  White  Mountain  district,  where  I  have  taken 
it  above  the  timber;  but  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  who  has  collected  largely  in 
Norway,  Me.,  wrote  in  1869  that  he  had  never  seen  a  dozen  specimens 
there,  and  that  year  not  one,  and  in  Stow,  Vt.,  Miss  Soule  only  saw  one 
or  two  specimens  in  1885  and  only  one  in  1886.  The  butterfly  may  be 
seen  in  almost  any  open  sunny  place,  on  weedy  hiltsidee,  or  among  the 
ranker  vegetation  following  the  course  of  small  streams  ;  it  is  partial  to 
flowers,  especially  such  as  grow  in  low,  damp  ground.  In  Iowa,  Mr. 
Allen  found  it  both  in  the  groves  and  on  the  open  prairie,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially a  butterfly  of  the  open  country. 

OrlpCMltlon.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  (64:29)  always  on  the 
leaves  of  the  food  plant  "and  usually  on  the  under  side  of  them,  in  rows 
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nt-arly  or  quite  straight,  and  touching  each  other"  (Edwards).  Mr. 
Mead  found  the  clusters  to  vary  from  20  to  about  150  eggs.  Mr. 
Edwards  at  a  later  date  from  50  to  225.  Recently  an  imprisoned  female 
laid  for  me  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf  about  three  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  stalk  a  cluster  of  eggs,  closely  crowded  in  a  masH,  one  side  of  which 
was  straight,  lying  against  the  midrib,  the  other  an  irregular  curve,  the 
umss  being  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
eggs  in  the  cluster,  most  of  them  lying  in  a  single  layer  about  as  closely 
crowded  as  possible,  but  the  outer  ones  a  little  scattering  ;  on  the  top  of 
them  was  a  second  layer  of  about  a  (juarter  as  many,  alsoclosely  crowded, 
but  not  quite  so  regularly  erect,  some  being  tipped  a  little,  doubtless  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  base.  In  another  case,  fifty  or  sixty  were  laid, 
closely  crowded  together  but  all  in  a  single  layer.  In  another  instance  an 
imprisoned  female  laid  seven  scattering  eggs  on  one  leaf,  none  touching 
the  others.  A  day  before  hatching  the  eggs  rapidly  become  discolored. 
Mr.  Edwards  gives  the  perio<l  of  the  egg  stage  at  from  four  to  seven  days. 
At  Cambridge  mine  have  hatched  in  about  eight  days,  and  Professor  Ham- 
lin found  the  period  ten  days  at  Water\ille,  Me.,  in  July. 

Food  plant.  The  food  plant  of  this  most  common  hutlerfiy  was  for 
years  a  puzzle,  and  I  have  myself  followed  the  females  fur  many  an  hour 
in  the  vain  search  for  some  sign  of  its  oviposition,  a  much  more  difii- 
cult  task  with  those  which  lay  e^gs  in  clusters  than  with  butterflies  which 
lay  butoneegg  at  a  time.  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead  at  last  solved  the  problem,  by 
guessing  at  the  Compositae  (as  they  were  the  food  plant  of  other  Meli- 
tiicidi),  enclosing  growing  plants  of  a  number  of  diflPerent  kinds  in  a  box, 
and  imprisoning  in  this  artificial  garden  the  female  butterflies.  In  a  few 
days  they  selected  Aster  novae  angliae,  on  which  to  deposit  eggs,  and 
this  species  seems  to  be  their  favorite  food  plant,  though  they  wdl  feed  on 
any  asters,  but  not  with  ctpial  freedom.  Mr.  Edwards  once  obtained 
eggs  laid  by  an  imprisoned  female  on  Chelone,  but  he  did  not  raise  them- 
Miss  Middleton  (Rep.  nox.  ins.  III.,  x :  83)  gives  Actinomeris  also  as  a 
food  plant ;  not  unlikely  it  may  be  forced  to  eat  this,  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  female  herself  selects  it. 

Habits  of  the  catorplllar.  In  the  only  case  observed  by  me,  the 
caterpillars  in  exposed  eggs  hatched  and  moved  away  before  those  in  un- 
derlying layers  effected  their  escape ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  must 
need  be  the  caee.  Not  the  slightest  web  of  any  kind  is  spun,  not  even  in 
crawling  from  the  walls  of  their  prison,  which  are  less  than  half  demol- 
ished in  their  escape,  many  crawling  out  when  only  the  crown  has  been 
bitten  around,  a  little  below  the  summit,  and  pushed  back  far  enough  to 
permit  exit,  only  to  return  to  its  place  by  its  elasticity  after  the  passage  of 
the  prisoner.  Nor  do  they  eat  their  eaat-off  skins  whether  at  the  first  or 
second  moult,  but  leave  them  lying  like  a  spread  mat  on  the  leaf  just 
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where  they  walked  out  of  them.  Tliere  eeeme  to  be  a  very  general  negli- 
gence in  this  regard  among  social  caterpillars,  where  the  necessity  for  it 
would  appear  most  urgent.  They  feed  in  close  company  always  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  moving  up  or  down,  generally  down  the 
plant,  as  they  need  fresh  pasture,  and  leaving  a  desert  behind  them.  Even 
when  eggs  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  are  laid  on  one  of  the  smaller 
terminal  leaves,  it  is  fully  twenty-four,  perhaps  thirty-six  hours  after 
hatching  before  one  of  the  caterpillars  quits  the  leaf;  the  under  surface  of 
this  single  leaf  suffices  for  all  their  wants  for  this  time.  They  eat  the 
parenchyma  only,  but  not  very  cleanly,  the  leaves  having  everywhere  lit- 
tle flecks  of  uneaten  parenchyma,  giving  them  a  pitted  appearance  ;  this 
is  in  early  life ;  they  afterwards  devour  the  leaf  itself  but  still  spin  no 
web.  They  are  very  inactive,  and  cannot  be  roused  to  movement ;  at  the 
modt  they  will  coil  themselves  into  a  circle  and  drop  to  die  ground.  The 
latest  brood  of  larvae  becomes  lethargic  soon  after  the  second  moult,  but 
under  favorable  circumstances  will  continue  feeding  until  October  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Edwards  sometimes 
arouse,  pass  another  moult  and  again  resume  their  lethargy.  No  leth- 
argy is  observable  in  the  other  broods  according  to  Mr.  Edwards.  The 
caterpillars  probably  hibernate  in  any  cranny  they  can  find  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  they  leave  the  plant  and  wander  more  or  less,  but  still 
to  some  degree  in  company.  In  this  state  and  in  this  state  only,  appar- 
ently, the  winter  is  passed.  They  must  awake  early  in  the  spring,  for 
sometimes  at  any  rate  they  are  full  fed  by  the  middle  of  May  in  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Popation.  The  larva  attaches  itself  to  any  firm  substance  to  undergo 
its  final  changes,  but,  under  natural  circumstances,  apparently  not  to  its 
food  plant.  In  New  England  the  chrysalis  generally  hangs  nearly  a  fort- 
night, but  Mr.  Edwards  has  found  it  to  range  in  various  places,  usually 
from  six  to  thirteen  days,  sometimes  prolonged  to  as  many  as  thirty  days. 

0«neral  life  Ustoiy.  In  New  England  the  insect  is  double-brooded, 
and  passes  the  winter  in  the  third  and  fourth  larval  stages.  Farther 
south  there  are  one  or  more  broods  interpolated  between  these  two.  Near 
Boston  the  first  brood  of  butterflies  appears  about  the  middle  of  May', 
though  sometimes  not  until  toward  the  2bth  of  the  month ;  in  central 
Connecticut  I  have  found  the  species  not  uncommon,  probably  a  week  out, 
on  May  15.  As  In  the  case  with  most  species  the  first  brood  of  which  is 
made  up  from  caterpillars  wintering  when  half  grown,  it  does  not  rapidly 
become  common,  not  before  the  very  end  of  the  month,  and  sometimes 
not  until  the  first  week  in  June ;  rarely  indeed  is  it  abundant  before  the 
fii-st  of  June,  females  are,  I  believe,  never  taken  before  the  2l8t  of  May, 

■  Dr.  Merrill  notes  the  cnptiire   ol  Ibree 
spccimpDs  In  Andi.vcr,  Hiui.,  April  27th ;  L>ut 
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and  fresh  females  may  always  be  taken  after  the  middle  of  June ;  it 
remains  upon  the  wing  often  until  the  new  brood  makes  its  Appearance, 
though  in  scanty  numbers,  and  has  sometimes  quite  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  July.  The  second  brood  is  almost  equally  de- 
liberate in  its  progressive  advent.  The  males  and  females  seem  to  appear 
at  the  same  time,  the  earliest  from  July  12  to  18 ;  both  sexes  continue  to 
cmei^e  without  interruption  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  August,  so  that 
aome  observers  have  supposed  there  must  be  here  a  third  brood  ;  there  is, 
however,  no  break  whatever  in  the  appearance  of  fresh  females,  and  the 
imusual  length  of  time  during  which  they  continue  to  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  seems  to  bedue,Jir8t,  to  the  individual  difterence  of  habit  in 
hibernating  caterpillars,  spreading  the  first  brood  over  an  unusual  period  ; 
second,  to  the  sluggish  habit  of  the  insect ;  and  third,  possibly,  to  leth* 
argy  in  mid-summer  caterpillars,  though  this  has  not  been  obser\-ed  in  the 
least  degree  in  the  many  broods  raised  in  the  south  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The 
butterfly  usually  disappears  by  the  middle  of  September  but  I  have  taken 
specimens  as  late  as  October  13.  The  caterpillars  stop  eating  and  go  into 
hibernation  early  in  October. 

In  northern  New  England,  as  in  Maine  and  the  northern  half,  at  least, 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  periods  ar&.  somewhat  later,  the  first 
brood  appearing  in  scanty  numbers  in  the  first  week  of  June  and  rarely 
being  common  before  the  10th,  sometimes  not  until  the  middle  of  June. 
In  the  Catskills  Mr.  Edwards  only  found  a  few  of  the  first  brood  out  by 
June  18.  Gosse  reports  it  as  appearing  June  20  one  year  just  over  the 
Canadian  border.  The  second  brood  also  disappears  earlier,  none  being 
seen  by  me  one  summer  spent  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  after  the 
20th  of  August. 

The  comparatively  few  notes  I  have  ftom  southern  New  England  do  not 
indicate,  even  as  far  as  Nantucket,  any  noticeable  diflTereuce  6-om  the 
seasons  about  Boston.  But  farther  south  there  is  undoubtedly,  by  Mr. 
f^lwards's  observations  and  the  few  others  known,  an  intermediate  brood. 
Mr.  Edwards  thinks  there  ore  four  broods  in  West  Virginia,  but  from  the 
data  given  I  do  not  think  his  reasons  valid,  considering  the  sluggish  nature 
of  the  insect  and  its  habits  with  us.  Nor,  from  what  I  have  observed  of 
the  behavior  of  the  female  and  the  condition  of  the  ovaries  in  specimens 
dissected,  do  I  think  that  the  eggs  are  always  laid  soon  after  edoeion,  but 
rather,  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  in  individuals. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  imago  in  West 
Virginia  is,  according  to  Edwards,  only  the  18tb  of  May.  The  butterfly 
was  obtained  in  South  Carolina  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  April  23,  and  Abbot, 
who  seems  to  record  only  the  first  appearance  of  insecta  (when  not  bred), 
took  it  in  Georgia  on  March  5.  Boll  found  it  as  early  as  February  in  Texas 
and,  according  to  Edwards,  thinks  there  are  five  broods  there,  where  it 
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Hies  until  November.     Edwards  himself  thinks  there  muet  be  six  or  seven  ; 
probably  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  tell. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  this  butterfly  is  the  lethargy  of 
the  caterpillars  already  alluded  to.  Mr.  Edwards  finds  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia this  peculiarity  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  broods,  but  only  in  the 
last  two  broods  of  larvae  ;  and  while  invariable  in  those  of  the  laet  brood 
which  winter,  but  sometimes  become  lethargic  as  early  as  theend  of  August, 
to  judge  from  his  Account  it  also  appears  in  the  larvae  of  the  preceding 
brood,  some  of  which  become  lethargic  in  very  warm  weather,  while  the 
greater  number  proceed  regularly,  like  the  caterpillars  of  the  preceding 
broods,  to  chrj-salis.  Our  knowledge  of  their  behavior  in  the  north  is 
entirely  due  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  are  not  founded  on 
experiments  conducted  wholly  there.  Caterpillars  from  eggs  laid  at  the 
end  of  .Tuly,  and  therefore  of  the  second  brood  of  butterflies,  all  )>ccaiue 
lethargic  after  the  second  moult,  or  about  September  4 ;  but  two  weeks 
later  part  of  them  resumed  activity,  fed  a  few  days,  passed  another  moult 
and  then  became  lethargic  again.  These  were  placed  in  a  cellar  and 
remained  without  change  through  the  winter.  On  another  occasion  cgps 
Itiid  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  foalburgh,  were  taken  to  the  Catskills 
where  they  hatclied  on  the  2flth.  After  the  second  moult  a  portion, 
about  40perccnt,  became  lethargic,  while  the  remainder  continued  their 
changes  until  the  butterflies  appeared  (September  15-2fi)  ;  some  of  the 
ohrysalide  were  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  Albany  and  gave  out  butterflies  be- 
tween October  21  and  November  2.  All  this  is  of  course  not  what  hap[)ens 
freely  in  the  Catskills  under  natural  conditions,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
imttcrflies  emerge  there  us  late  as  the  middle  of  September.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  about  one  half  of  the  40  per  cent  which  became  lethargic 
began  to  feed  again  about  September  2fi,  passed  another  moult  and  then  re- 
sumed their  lethargy.  A  third  experiment  showed  that  eggs  laid  in  the  Cats- 
kills  at  the  end  of  .fune  by  butterflies  of  the  first  brood,  and  carried  to 
West  Virginia  hatched  there  July  .S,  and  most  of  them  gave  butterflies  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  a  portion  even  in  this  southern  locality  (about 
5  per  cent)  became  lethargic  after  the  second  moult,  a  thing  which  Mr. 
Edwards  has  not  found  to  occur  with  West  Virginian  larvae  at  that  season. 
This  leads  him  to  conclude  that  jirobably  a  portion  of  the  caterpillars  from 
the  first  brood  of  butterflies  in  the  north  become  lethargic  and  continue  so 
until  the  following  spring,  i.  e..  that  in  the  north  the  species  is  partly 
raonogoneutic  and  [)artly  digoneutic,  and  that  in  the  northemraoet  part  of 
its  range,  to  judge  from  the  short  season  and  dates  of  flight  of  the  butter- 
fly, it  is  monogneutic  only ;  for  instance,  in  southern  Labrador  and  Anti- 
costi  the  butterfly  is  not  seen  after  June  (though  it  has  been  taken  on  the  upper 
Liard  July  13  and  at  Edmonton  July  15).  This  conclusion  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  and  the  proportion  of  the  caterpitlars  from  the 
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Gret  brood  of  butterftiee  which  develop  directly  into  the  second  as  we  paas 
from  north  southward  would  be  a  very  interesCiag subject forinveatigation. 
Much  might  be  told  by  a  comparative  estimate  in  given  localities  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  butterflies  of  the  Brst  and  second  broods. 

Habits.  The  butterfly  is  partial  to  floweret  especially  such  as  grow  in 
low,  damp  grounds,  and  when  feeding  it  rests  with  itf>  wings  almost  per- 
fectly expanded,  each  raised  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  fi'-lO'.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack  observes  that  it  sometimes  persistently  follows  Anosia  plexippus, 
alighting  when  it  does  and  rising  only  when  the  larger  insect  takes  to 
flight ;  and  he  asks  if  this  can  be  for  the  sake  of  protection  from  some 
enemy  ;  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  startled  into  flight  by  the  movements  of 
its  gigantic  ally.  It  is  fond,  too,  of  wet  spots,  as  Mr.  E^dwards  remarks, 
assembling  in  hundreds  with  other  thirsty  butterflies.  Its  flight  is  invari- 
ably slow,  in  keeping  with  its  character,  and  for  short  distances  only.  It 
is  in  no  way  pugnacious  as  other  butterflies,  nor  do  the  males  pursue 
and  tease  the  females  to  the  same  extent ;  but  each  seems  rather  intent 
upon  a  little  more  honey  and  willing  rather  to  let  alone  and  be  let  alone. 
All  this  is  in  entire  keeping  with  its  sluggish  nature  through  life. 

When  resting  quietly  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  wings  are  closed,  the 
front  pair  so  fully  concealed  that  the  costal  edges  of  all  the  wings  are 
parallel  and  in  the  middle  scarcely  more  than  a  millimetre  apart.  The 
body  is  raised  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  surface,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  hind  wings  resting  on  the  ground  ;  the  antennae  are 
extended  on  a  line  with  the  upraised  body,  and  are  very  little  arcuate 
when  viewed  laterally,  the  club  curving  slightly  downward ;  they  diverge 
at  an  angle  of  95°  an<l  their  tips  are  about  13.5  mm.  apart. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Minot  observed  the  position  of  the  legs  while  the  insect  was 
at  rest,  and  informs  me  that  the  femur  of  the  front  legs  is  directed  upward 
and  outward,  with  its  distal  extremity  posterior  to  the  base  of  the  tarsi, 
which  is  a  very  unusual  position  ;  the  tarsi  of  the  middle  legs  are  directed 
slightly  forward ;  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  rests  upon  the  ground.  Just 
before  flying  he  observed  the  antennae  quiver  and  the  head  turn  in  every 
direction  as  if  to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear. 

Dlmoridiiani.  The  dimorphism  of  this  species  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  previously  distinguished  for  the  first  time  between 
the  two  forms,  regarding  them  as  distinct  species.  His  examinations  have 
been  very  thorough  and  his  account  in  the  Butterflies  of  North  America 
should  be  studied  by  any  one  wishing  for  information.  With  the  prodi- 
gality of  illustration  which  he  there  offers,  and  the  detailed  account  of  his 
experiments,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear. 
He  shows  conclusively  that  wherever  the  species  is  digoneutic,  the  earliest 
brood  of  the  season  diflfers  from  the  later ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  dif- 
ficult sometimes  to  distinguish  certain  specimens  of  the  first  brood  from 
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certain  others  which  may  occur  in  the  later,  and  the  differences  as  a  whole 
are  not  so  pronounced  as  in  some  other  dimorphic  species,  there  can  be  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  hns  seen  large  series — the  best  test  of 
the  question — that  the  diiferences  are  valid,  I  express  this  opinion  the 
more  freely  since  before  the  dimorphism  was  known,  I  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  specific  distinction  between  tharos  and  marcia. 
There  seems,  however,  in  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion,  some  tendency  to  a  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  the  spring  form  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  as 
occasionally  specimens  which  must  be  referred  to  marcia  have  been  taken 
very  late  in  the  season ;  this  is  a  subject  worth  following  up. 

Zixperlments  with  cold.  Mr.  Edwards  has  made  two  sets  of  experi- 
ments :  In  the  first  instance  on  chrysalids  from  eggs  laid  by  P.  t.  mor- 
pheas in  West  Virginia  on  August  15,  but  which  were  hatched  and  the 
Inrvac  raised  in  the  Cntekills  under  protection  until  September  20,  when 
the  chrysalids  were  plnced  on  ice  for  seven  days  and  then  retransported  to 
West  Virginia ;  they  all  gave  P.  t,  marcia  in  October.  The  second 
experiment  was  from  eggs  of  P.  t.  marcia  laid  in  the  Catskiils,  carried  to 
West  Virginia  and  raised  there,  and  the  chrysalids  placed  in  an  ice-chest 
at  intervals  of  from  ten  minutes  to  nine  hours  after  they  were  formed ; 
these  were  removed  after  twenty  days,  and  subsequently  sixteen  butter- 
flies emerged — all  P.  t.  marcia  excepting  two,  the  colors  of  which  were 
suffused  and  so  indeterminable. 

Enemies.  The  caterpillar  is  attacked  by  the  hymenopterous  Ichneumon 
instabilis,  which  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  about  a  fortnight  after  suspen- 
sion in  the  spring,  biting  off  the  anterior  extremity  to  make  its  escape. 
Mr.  Mead  reports  finding  a  green  spider  that  had  drawn  his  net  about  a 
cluster  of  the  young  larvae  and  "taken  up  his  abode  among  them,  no 
doubt  finding  it  very  convenient  to  have  his  prey  within  such  easy  reach." 

Desiderata.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  by  reason  of,  the  thorough 
and  extensive  breeding  experiments  of  Mr.  Edwards  more  are  needed, 
especially  in  New  England,  for  New  England  lies  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
transition  in  this  species  from  monogoneutism  to  digoneutism.  In  north- 
ernmost Maine,  or  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, digoneutism  is  in  all  probability  a  rarity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
comparative  abundance  of  the  two  broods  at  such  accessible  spots  as  the 
towns  on  the  northernmost  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway — Point  Metis, 
Rimouski,  or  even  Cacouna,  would  be  very  desirable.  If  one  could  there 
ruse  under  natural  conditions  of  weather-exposure  larvae  from  P.  t.  mar- 
cia, note  their  seasons  and  watch  their  behavior,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
learn  much  of  interest.  Similar  observations  for  comparative  putitoeefl  are 
needed  at  such  places  as  the  White  Mountains,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Boston, 
and  New  Haven  or  Nantucket.  This  and  the  relation  of  P.  bateaii  to 
the  present  ppecies  are  the  points  of  greatest  importance. 
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LWT  OF  ILLUSTBATIOm—PHYClOUSB  TBdSOS- 

Fl.  fi,  flg.  1.    P.  t.  morpheoi,  male,  both  tur- 

iVff-  f»OM. 

PI. «,  ag.se.    Cluster  of  ^gs.  8.    P.  t.  morpheiu,    femftle,   both 

81.    Single  ^K,  colored.  HirfMea. 

67:16,    MicropyEe.  1S:1.    p.  I.  morpbeni,   nule,  both  nur- 

CaterplUar.  '•c«*- 

PI.  78,  Bg.  6.   CtterpillBr  it  hiitb.  S-    P-^  morpheus,  f«iiule,  both  aur- 

16:8.    Front Yiewot head.  fac«i. 

g.    Dorsal  view  of  rat«rp<]l»r.  8«:1,2.    Htl«abdomliuawpe>)dagefl. 

79:13-1S.    Front  views  of  he»l  in  stage*  I,  3^:8.    NenraUon. 

and  lll-T.  M :  3.    Sldo  view  of  bead  and  appendage* 


Chryialii 
PI.  64,  ag.  SO.    Doreal  view  In  outUi 


enlarged,  wlUi  details  of  the  structure  of 


41,  M.    Side  views.  «»  =  **■    P«plUa  of  tongM. 

PHTCIODB8  BATB8n.—Tli«  tawny  crflwent. 

Brttia    balMii    Beak.,    Ptoc.   Bnt.   aoc 
PhllBd.,T:  326-217  (1866). 

nifeiode*  bat€*{i  Kirb.,  Sjn.  cat.  lep.,  171 

(18n>;— French,  Butt  east.  U.  8.,  IBO-Wt  Figured  In  Glover,  lU.  N.  A.  Up.,  pi.  O. 

(18861.  ««■*'.  '"d. 

Mdttiua  tAoro*  Bolad.<LeC.,  Up.  Ajoer.  [NotPqiUlotbarosDrary.] 


Inutgo  (14:  G).  Head  covered  with  black  and  a  few  iDtenntngled  fnlvoos  scales, 
mostly  (M)ncealed  by  long,  yellowlah  fnlvona  hi^rs  among  which,  especially  In  the 
middle  of  the  summit,  are  Intermingled  a  few  soft,  brown  ones;  sides  of  the  head 
covered  with  tawny  and  black  scales,  the  black  predominating  above.  Basal  Joint  of 
palpi  pale  yellowish  foivona,  slightly  flecked  with  blackish,  its  Inferior  edlge  silvery 
white,  especially  In  the  basal  half,  fading  as  It  approaches  the  tip,  also  narrowly 
edged  with  white  where  it  hogs  the  eye;  fringes  yellowish  falvons  more  or  less 
Inf  uscated  toward  the  tip,  and  on  the  npper  edge  mingled  wltb  black  hairs ;  beneath 
pale  yellowish ;  apical  Joint  yellowish  f  nlvons  below,  brownish  above,  delicately  pale 
tipped.  Antennae  purplish  black  above,  the  basal  llfth  of  each  joint,  excepting  close 
to  the  base,  interrupted  with  pare  white,  flecked  a  little  with  tawny  exteriorly,  and 
with  fnlrons  Interiorly)  beneath  pnre  white,  the  basal  joints  specked  slightly  with 
black ;  club  blackiab,  the  white  of  the  under  surface  extending  a  little  way  upon  the 
basal  Joints.     Tongne  pale  inteoas,  the  apical  portion  Infascated. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  olivaceous  and  brownish  fulvous  hi^rs;  In  front  the 
h^TH  are  more  distinctly  f nlvons  and  npon  the  patagla  greenish;  beneath  silvery  or 
slightly  bluish  white.  Fore  legs  faintly  fulvous;  other  legs  nearly  uniform  tawny 
fulvous,  beneath  silvery  white ;  spines  and  spnrs  orange  Inteoas ;  claws  reddish  Inteons 
slightly  Inf nscated  at  tip ;  palvlllns  dusky. 

Wings  above  folvous,  very  heavily  marked  with  blackish  brown;  fort  wtnfft  so 
greatly  obscured  that  thej  may  more  readily  be  described  as  bUcUsh  marked  with 
fnlTous ;  the  cell  is  mostly  falvons,  bnt  the  base  Is  infnscated  and  limited  by  a  convex 
edging,  and  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  a  heavy  8-shaped  blackish  spot,  or  two 
semicircles  meeting  by  the  middle  of  their  arcs  In  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  imme- 
diately below  In  the  medlo-snbmedlan  Interspace  Is  a  similar  spot  most  generally 
obscnred  and  seldom  more  than  faintly  marked  by  paler  edgings  and  centres;  Joat 
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previous  to  tbe  tip  of  tlie  cell  Is  a  transverse,  black  Hue  not  Infrequently  merged  In  part 
In  the  targe,  black  patch  beyond  the  cell ;  the  extreme  base  of  the  snbcoeto-mediaii  and 
upper  meUlan  interspaces  are  tisually  marked  with  fulvous  j  In  the  outer  half  of  tbe 
ivltig,  besides  a  single  submarginal  dleitlnct  lunule  In  tbe  upper  median  Interspace, 
Dcarl;  the  width  of  an  Interspace  from  the  margin,  there  is  between  this  and  the 
darker  base  a  double,  transverse,  sinuous  series  of  fulvous  spots,  the  inner  ones  tinged 
with  ochraceoua,  the  onter  with  ctiinamoneoua ;  the  Inner  ones  form  a  band  of  varying 
width,  whose  interior  border  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  enter  two-thirds  of  tbe 
costal  margin  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  a  Uttlc  before  the  middle  of  tlie  upper  median 
ncTvole ;  from  here  it  passes  In  a  rather  deep  curve,  opening  outward  and  dentated  at  tbe 
middle  median  nervule,  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-tlilrds  of  the  submedian  nervare ; 
this  band  is  broken  by  the  blackish  oervuies  which  are  sometimes  broadly  marglne<i 
on  either  side  of  tbe  band ;  in  tbe  subcostal  region  the  band  is  twice  as  broad  as  tbe 
Interspaces  and  It  is  nearly  as  wide  In  the  lower  median  interspace,  but  it  is  narrower 
above  and  below  that ;  the  outer  row  of  spots  are  much  smaller,  more  distinctly  broken 
up  into  roundish  spots,  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  dimlnishiug  regularly 
toward  either  border,  their  outer  margin  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  their  inner 
scarcely  separated  below  the  lowest  subcostal  nervule  from  the  inner  row  of  spots, 
but  above  diverging  from  it;  outer  margin  faintly  edged  by  a  black  line^  fringe  black- 
ish fuscous,  narrowly  interrupted  in  the  Interspaces  by  white  lunulcs  which  do  not 
reach  the  base  of  the  fringe,  at  the  apex  wholly  whitish.  Niwl  iBiiigs  heavily  blotched 
with  black  at  the  base,  reaching  In  the  cell  as  far  as  the  middle,  above  It  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  flrst  subcostal  branch,  below  It  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  second  median 
broncli ;  but  In  this  space  sometimes  occur  f  ulvons  spots  showing  that  tbe  blackish  base 
Is  made  up  of  agglommerated,  transverse,  black  streaks;  theapexof  the  cell  is  marked 
by  a  distinct,  blacklsb  arc.  opening  Inward,  Its  extremities  united  to  a  similar  transverse 
llncnear  the  tip  of  the  cell,  and  so  enclosing  between  them  a  reniform.  fnlvonsspot;  tha 
outer  margin  Is  very  broadly  bordered — to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  interspace's  width 
— with  blackish  brown,  through  the  middle  of  which  run  connected  series  of  very 
obscure,  clouded,  gray,  slender  lunules,  becoming  mora  distinct  and  paler  uext  the 
inner  margin ;  In  the  costo-snbcostal  and  medlo-subme<llau  Interspaces,  the  border 
extends  nearly  twice  as  far  toward  the  base  and  its  Inner  extremities  are  connected  by 
a  transverse,  arcuate,  powdery,  black  line  parallel  to  the  outer  border  (frequently 
absent  between  the  middle  subcostal  and  middle  median  nervules)  and  thus  enclosing 
betweeu  It  and  tbe  outer  border,  squarish,  fulvous  spots  In  the  centres  of  each  of 
which  Is  a  roundish,  medium  sixed,  black  spot;  a  pale  annuiation  in  tbe  medlo-snb- 
median  interspace  Indicates  a  similar  spot  there;  the  veins  are  all  blackish,  excepting 
that  sometimes  the  basal  half  of  the  lowest  subcostal  is  fulvous;  fringe  dull  whitish 
overlaid  at  extreme  base  by  dusky  brownish,  and  somewhat  and  narrowly  infuscated 
at  the  nervule  tips. 

Beneath,  pale  greenish  ochraceoua ;  fore  minyt  slightly  suflbsed  in  part  with  fuivons 
clouds ;  crossing  the  cell  a  little  beyond  the  middle  Is  a  broad,  Irregular,  f  nlvoua  bar, 
seated  on  the  median  at  its  Urst  divarication,  with  sinuous,  darker,  outer  and  inner 
borders,  tbe  outer  occasionally  deepening  Into  black  below;  a  similar,  narrower  spot 
marks  the  tip  of  tbe  cell,  ]nst  beyond  which,  depending  from  the  costal  margin.  Is  a 
broad,  blackish  patch,  reaching  the  upper  median  nervnle,  narrowing  as  it  passes 
downward,  generally  twice  as  broad  above  as  below,  its  exterior  border  a  little  concave, 
opening  outward,  and  passing  just  within  the  boseof  the  third  superior  subcostal  nervnle, 
its  interior  keeping  a  little  outside  the  limits  of  the  cell;  in  the  upper  median  iuterspace 
Is  a  small,  blacklsb  Lunule  as  deep  as  broad  and  removed  from  the  base  of  the  intei^ 
space  by  its  own  width;  occupying  the  base  of  the  lower  median  interspace  and 
crossing  also  the  Interspace  below  Is  a  secondlarge,  black  patch,  madenpof  two  spots, 
each  quadrate  and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  either  interspace,  but  the  lower 
one  much  the  larger,  surpaaslng  the  upper  in  either  direction ;  within  the  latter,  below 
the  base  of  the  lower  median,  is  a  small,  black  patch  sometimes  containing  a  fulvona 
spot,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  transverse  sinuous  line;  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
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outer  two-thlrtis  of  the  wing.  Its  loner  border  follotvlng  the  outer  mu-^n  of  the  iDuer 
mesial  baud  of  the  upper  surface  la  a  band  darker  and  more  fnlroun  than  the  base.  Its 
nuter  margin  Hl-deflned,  supplanted  by  black  next  the  upper  margin,  -where  its  outer 
border  reaches  the  base  of  the  last  subcostal  nervnlc  auil  below,  !□  the  lower  median 
tuid  medio-submedlan  interspaces  and  sometimes  to  a  less  extent  iu  the  upper  median 
interspace,  bordered  exteriorly  b;  large,  blackish  lunnles  which  reach  half  way  to  the 
outer  border;  there  Is  a  submarginal  series  of  connected,  arcuate,  fulvo-ferrnglnoas 
Hues,  distant  half  an  Interspace's  width  from  the  outer  mBTgiu ;  and  as  far  again  from 
the  margin  similar  ones  in  the  lowest  subcostal  and  subcosto-mcdlan  interspaces, 
sometimes  obsolete.  Fringe  dirty  white,  the  apical  half  except  to  a  narrow  estent  in 
the  middle  of  the  Interspaces  brow nl is h  fuscous.  ^I'nd  tn'nps  almost  unlforni  in  color, 
enlivened  only  by  fulvous  lines  and  dots;  the  short  arcuate  marks  of  the  base  of  the 
n-[ng  appear  narrowly  and  faintly  beneath  with  delicate,  fnlvous  tints ;  the  middle  of 
the  wing  is  crossed  by  a  slender  and  faint,  irregular,  crennlate  stripe  of  fulvous, 
darkest  and  broadest  next  the  costal  margin;  it  starts  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
outer  two-thirds  of  the  costal  margin,  crosses  to  the  middle  of  the  basal  foar-fifths  of 
the  npper  subcostal  nervuie  in  a  slight  curve  opening  basewards ;  from  Iterc  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  sometimes  crenuiate,  the  curves  opening  outward,  to  the  middle  of  the 
basal  four-flfths  of  the  npper  median  ner\-ule;  It  crosses  the  median  interspaces  by 
curves  a  little  further  removed  from  the  outer  bonier  and  opening  toward  it;in  the 
medlo-submedlan  Interspace  it  is  a  little  nearer  the  outer  border  again  and  crennlate, 
the  curves  opening  bascward,  the  curve  nearest  the  Inner  bonier  followed  outwanlly 
by  another;  midway  between  this  mesial  stripe  and  the  submarginal,  crenuiate  line 
is  nn  arcuate  or  bent  series  of  fulvous  tlots,  the  central  ones  becoming  darker  and 
sonietimes  nearly  black,  one  in  each  of  the  interspaces  which  open  on  the  outer 
tmrder.  that  in  the  medlo-subniedian  interspace  slightly  approaching  the  border ;  there 
is  a  submarginal  crennlate  line  altout  one-third  au  interspace's  width  from  the  onter 
margin,  that  In  the  upper  median  Interspace  followed  Inwardly  by  a  rather  large,  pale, 
sometimes  whitish  lunule ;  this  Is  often  eilged  Interiorly  with  a  fulvons  line,  but  quite 
as  often  the  outer  border,  as  far  as  the  dots  and  from  the  lower  median  nervnle  to  the 
middle  of  the  lower  subcostal  Interspace.  Is  washed  with  a  paler  or  deeper  fulvons 
tlut;  fringe  pale,  more  or  less  infuscate<l.  especially  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing, 
and  next  the  tips  of  the  uenulcs. 

Abdomen  above  black,  powdered  with  fulvoua  scales  along  the  sides  and  toward 
the  extremity;  beneath  white;  the  opical  elongated  scales  fnlvous.  Clasp  of  the 
abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  (34 : 9)  tapering  pretty  regularly  from  base  to  tip, 
as  viewed  from  the  side,  rather  compressed,  especially  In  the  apical  half,  the  whole  of 
which  is  bent  or  curves  downward ;  Interior  spine  a  little  stouter  than  In  P.  tharos. 


Measurements  In  millimetres. 


Smallest. 


Length  of  (ore  wing '    16.25 


hind  tibiae  and  larsi.. 
lore  tibiae  and  tarsi . . . 


Average.l  Largest. |.Su)allesl. . 


In  conversation  with  Dr.  Bolsduval  of  Paris,  he  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  this 
was  the  species  from  Cayenne,  wlilch  be  bad  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
morphens  of  Herbst  and  the  cocyta  of  Cramer. 

ComparlBons.  The  distiQCtion  between  the  upper  surface  of  this  spe- 
cies and  that  of  the  darker  females  of  P.  tharos  is  not  very  great ;  the 
intramesial  bands  in  the  present  species  are,  however,  heavier,  and  the 
bright«r  colore  slightly  paler.  Beneath,  and  especially  on  the  hind  wings, 
P.  batesii  can  better  be  compared  with  the  paler,  less  discolored  males  ot 
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P.  tharos  tnorpbeue ;  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  fore  wings  ia  the  same  pale 
greenish  ochraceoua  that  sufiusee  the  hind  wings,  the  orange  or  fnlvous 
tints  occurring  mainly  in  the  reverse  of  the  inner  intra-tneeial  band,  and  of 
the  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  in  a  transTerse  belt  in  the  middle 
of  the  outer  half  of  the  wings ;  the  black  markings  of  the  fore  wings 
are  much  heavier  and  more  dietinct  than  they  ever  are  in  P.  tharos.  On 
the  hind  wings  one  uniform  tint  pervades  the  whole  under  surface ;  the 
transverse  lines  are  very  faint,  obscurer  than  the  palest  tharos,  and  the 
large  marginal  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
on  the  wings  of  tharos,  is  entirely  wanting. 

Distrlbntlon  (23:4).  Our  information  concerning  this  butter6y  is 
extremely  meagre.  Though  recorded  by  Edwards  from  Ohio,  it  has  rarely 
been  found  far  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  only  in  the  AUeghaoian  fauna, 
unless  the  very  doubtful  reference  by  Couper  of  specimens  from  Anticosti 
and  southern  Labrador  to  this  species  is  verified.  (The  identification 
was  by  Strecker.)  In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  it  is  not  common 
(Edwards),  not  uncommon  in  Pennsylvania  (Beakirt),  and  has  been 
found  in  southern  Mew  York  (Graef),  and  about  Albany  and  Sco- 
harie  (Lintner),  as  well  as  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  (Johnson  fide  Fletcher). 
The  only  other  states  from  which  we  have  a  record  of  its  capture  are  Mary- 
land (Edwards)  and  New  Jersey  (Aaron).  Its  home  Is  therefore  east  of 
the  Appalachians,  from  central  Kew  York  to  Virginia. 

Id  New  England  I  have  taken  it  at  the  Whit«  Mountains. 

Llfs  history.  Its  earlier  st^es  are  totally  unknown,  but  they  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  P.  tharos.  I  failed 
to  obtain  eggs  from  a  female  enclosed  on  Aster  novae  angliae.  From  the 
recorded  tiroes  of  flight  of  the  imago,  however,  we  may  glean  a  little.  In 
the  south  it  appears  toward  the  last  of  May,  becoming  abundant  by  the 
very  end  of  the  month.  In  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  appears  by  the  last 
day  of  May,  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  by  the  7th  of  June,  and  was 
last  seen  by  Mr.  Lintner  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  My  captures  at 
the  White  Mountains  were  on  the  7th  of  June.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  a  second  brood,  though  it  doubtless  occurs. 

Dealderata.  While  the  life  history  of  this  butterfly  is  unknown,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  record  other  lack  of  information.  It  remains  indeed  to 
be  proved,  as  suggested  by  Edwards,  whether  it  ia  not  simply  a  varietal 
form  of  P.  tharos  marcia,  to  which,  rather  than  to  P.  tharos  morpheus, 
its  time  of  fUght  would  consign  it.  This  seems  altogether  probable,  but 
only  careful  breeding  will  show  the  facts  in  the  case. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIONS.—PBYCIODES  BATSSIl 

Jntaifo.  OtMral. 

PI.SS,ag.4.    Diatrlbattoii  Id  Kortli  America. 
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CHARIDRYAS  SCUDDER. 

Charfdr^M  Scudil.,  Syst.  rev.  tmtr.  butt.,  M      Ereal*  pars  Auctorun). 

(18TS).  PhycioileK  psra  Auntorum. 

Melitaea  pare  Auctorum.  ly/pe.—MeHtaea  nveteti  Dovhl, 

The  butterdlex  conie  aping 
TboM  line  thievei  of  oura. 
AniJ  Dulter  round  our  rilleil  lope  like  ticklnl  flonont  with  flowf  r». 
Lbioh  HfNT.— Cftor«»  of  Flovert. 

Imago  (54 :  X).  Heail  rather  lai^e,  rather  ttp&rsely  fiimUhcil  with  long  erect  hairs. 
Front  a  little  tumid,  beneath  broadly  and  rather  Isrgetj  protat>erant,  broader  than 
high,  somewhat  narrower  than  the  eye;  upper  border  sloping  a  little  toward  the  pit 
of  the  antennae,  produced  angularly  and  rather  broadly  between  the  antennae,  where 
it  is  transversely  and  a  little  angularly  arche<1 ;  lower  border  well  rounded  and  regular. 
Vertex  rather  large,  considerably  tumid.  In  Its  posterior  half  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  level  of  the  eyes,  not  much  broader  than  long,  the  aides  a  little  concave, 
narrowing  slightly,  the  posterior  border  gently  rounded;  tbe  anterior  border  descend- 
ing considerably  and  roundly  to  the  antennal  pit,  prodnced  quite  strongly  In  front. 
Eyes  moderately  large  and  full,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted  with  their  posterior  border 
in  the  middle  of  the  summit.  In  rather  deep,  distinct  pits,  separated  by  a  space  equal 
to  nearly  or  quite  the  diameter  of  the  second  antenual  joint,  considerably  longer  than 
the  abdomen,  composed  of  from  thlrty-flve  to  thlrtj-seren  joints,  of  which  thirteen 
or  fourteen  enter  Into  the  composition  of  the  club;  this  Is  cylindrical,  three  times  as 
broadas  the  stalk,  from  four  to  Ave  times  as  long  as  broad.  Inereaslug  very  grad- 
ually in  size,  the  middle  portion  uniform,  then  decreasing  very  gradually  to  a 
bluntly  rounded  apex,  five  or  six  Joints  entering  Into  the  diminution  of  size,  the 
last  joint  very  blnntly  conical ;  beneath  with  a  distinct  median  carina,  extending  upon 
the  stalh.  Palpi  very  long  and  moderately  stout,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  eye,  directed  forward  and  somewhat  npward,  the  last  joint 
scarcely  two-llttbs  the  length  of  tbe  penultimate,  and  furnished  with  only  a  very  few 
Klightly spreading  hairs  In  addition  to  Its  clothing  of  recumbent  scales;  while  the 
other  joints  are  amply  fringed  above  and  below  with  long,  erect,  forward  reaching 
scales  and  hairs,  alt  In  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  strongly  appressed,  especially  exteriorly,  where  they  are  only 
half  as  long  as  Interiorly,  the  upper  surface  well  rounded,  between  three  and  four 
times  as  broad  as  high  and  about  twice  as  high  as  long,  the  ends  well  rounded.  Pats- 
gla  moderately  broad  and  qnlte  long,  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the 
posterior  lobe  large  and  broad,  narrowing  but  little  but  to  a  pointed  tip,  the  Inner 
border  straight  but  bent  not  far  from  the  apei,  and  the  outer  border  concave  at  the 
same  point,  so  tbat  the  end  of  the  lobe  turns  outward  a  tittle. 

Fore  wings  (39 : 9)  three-fourths  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  exactly 
as  In  Pbyclodes.  the  upper  part  of  tbe  outer  margin,  as  far  as  the  lowest  submedlan 
nervule,  nearly  straight,  scarcely  convex,  at  abont  right  angles  with  the  costal  margin; 
below,  as  far  as  the  lowest  median  nervule.  It  is  scarcely  concave  and  bent  inwardly 
at  an  angle  of  abont  40° ;  below  this  a  very  little  excised,  the  angle  rounded  off;  Inner 
margin  scarcely  concave.  First  snperior  subcostal  nervule  arising  shortly  before  the 
apex  of  the  cell ;  the  second  as  far  beyond  the  apex  of  the  cell  as  from  the  third ;  this 
slightly  further  from  the  fourth  than  from  the  aecond ;  the  fourth  twice  as  far  fron. 
the  apex  of  the  cell  as  from  tbe  outer  margin ;  second  Inferior  subcostal  nervtile 
arising  fully  one-third  way  down  the  outer  margin  of  tbe  cell ;  tbe  cell  fully  two-flftha 
the  length  of  the  wing  and  two  and  a  half  times  longer  tliaa  broad.  I^st  median  ner- 
vnle  connected  at  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  with  the  rein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  as  In  Phyclodea,  the  onter  border  rather  broadlj 
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roDDded  but  more  full;  In  tbe  g  thaa  In  the  $  ;  Inner  border  tomeirhM  «xpftiKled 
bat  not  vers  abrnptl;  oest  the  bus,  beyond  otrftlght  as  far  u  the  tip  of  the  intenuil 
nerrare,  beyond  whtcb  It  is  somewh&t  excised  and  *  little  conc&ve,  the  angle  roonded 
off.  Precostal  nervnre  forked  above,  the  toner  fork  verj  short,  tbe  outer  directed 
strongly  oatnard,  as  long  as  the  main  stem.  Second  subcostal  nerrale  originating 
but  very  little  beyond  the  first ;  cell  open. 

Fore  legs  short,  cylindrical.  In  tbe  male  with  bat  a  slight  fringe  of  long,  scarcely 
spreading  hairs  on  the  onter  side;  tibiae  scarcely  two-flfths  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae  J  Ural  less  than  half  (J)  or  f  nlly  ($)  as  long  as  the  tibiae,  either  with  Tery 
faint  indications  of  divisions  into  Joints,  and  especially  of  one  close  to  the  apei,  the 
tip  armed  with  two  or  three  straight  spines  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  joint  H): 
or,  consisting  of  Ave  Joints,  the  first  rather  longer  than  the  rest  taken  together,  the 
second  half  as  long  as  those  beyond  taken  together,  and  the  others  decreasing  toward 
the  tip;  all  but  the  last  furnished  at  the  apex  beneath  with  a  pair  of  small,  but  long 
and  slender  spines,  all  but  tbe  flrst  of  which  are  Inunedlatelj  followed  on  tbe  next 
Joint  by  several  bristle-like spiues,  which  seem  to  strengthen  them;  tbe  second,  third 
and  fourth  joints  bave  also  a  pair  of  mlnnte  spines  In  tbe  middle  of  the  lower  portion 
of  either  side,  and  the  first  a  sobapical  larger  spine  in  the  middle  beneath ;  the  space 
between  the  spines  naked  ($}.  Middle  tibiae  slightly  shorter  than  the  hind  tibiae, 
furnished  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface  witb  a  row  of  not  very  long  bnt  very 
slender  and  rather  Infreqoent,  somewhat  spreading  spines,  tbe  apical  ones  developed 
to  rather  long  and  very  slender  spurs ;  also  with  a  row  of  shorter  and  less  frequent 
spines  on  the  upper  limit  of  the  inner  side  and  a  few  scattered  ones  on  the  outer  side. 
First  joint  of  tarsi  nearly  as  long  %n  the  rest  together,  tbe  second  nearly  a»  long  an 
the  third  and  fourth  combined,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  fifth,  the  fourth  shortest, 
and  the  third  slightly  shorter  than  the  fifth;  furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of 
sliort,  slender  spincR.  the  spines  of  the  middle  rows  on  the  basal  half  of  the  firet 
joint  alternatlna,  the  apical  spines  of  each  joint  considerably  longer  tlian  the  others. 
Claws  small,  modcrstoly  stout,  strongly  falcate,  ending  In  a  fine  point ;  paronychia 
double,  tbe  superior  lobe  ju^'t  shorter  than  the  claw,  similarly  cun'cd,  very  slender 
and  tapering,  on  Its  under  etlge  coarsely  pectinate ;  Inferior  lobe  short,  broad,  stout ; 
pnlvillus  small,  guadrate,  transverse,  the  anterior  edge  rounded. 

Ab«lomen  slender,  the  upper  organ  of  the  terminal  male  appendages  with  the  sem- 
blance of  a  book  Id  two  nnited  pieces  which  project  sUgbliy  downward  at  the  Under 
extremity  of  the  centrum.  Clasps  stout,  tumid,  of  pretty  irregular  form  but  sub- 
qnadrate,  broadly  rounded  below,  abruptly  rounded  above,  bearing  at  the  tip  two 
curving  spines,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  Incnrved  a  little,  the  upper  recurved 
strongly ;  besides,  arising  jost  within  the  base  of  tbe  latter  and  lying  in  a  horiuiatai 
plane,  a  stouter  backward  curving  spine. 

Bgg.  Snbcylindrlcal,  fiat  at  base,  largest  in  tbe  middle,  much  higher  than  broad, 
narrowing  very  slightly  on  apical  half,  below  regularly  rounded,  above  truncate,  tbe 
upper  half  with  rather  frequent  vertical  ribs  which  fade  oat  below;  the  sorface  Is 
smooth.    (See  the  note  under  tbe  descrlpUon  of  the  species  C.  nyctels,  below,} 

CateipUlor  atblnb.  Head  roonded,  each  hemisphere  Independently  arched  above. 
Body  cylindrical,  the  segments  somewhat  monlllform,  each  with  a  transverse  row  of 
raised  points  (the  position  of  which  has  not  been  staled)  each  bearing  a  microscopi- 
cally spicnliferous  bristle.  (From  descriptions  of  Saunders,  Edwards  and  Grober.) 

Mattue  cateiplUar.  Head  well  rounded,  the  sides  broadly  rounded,  broadest  a 
littleabove  the  middle,  the  hemispheres  slightly  tumid  at  summit,  very  slightly  pro- 
taberant  externally,  the  suture  betiveen  them  a  little  depressed,  the  front  a  little 
appressed.a  little  deeper  beneath  than  above,  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  witb 
distant  small  wartlets  emitting  slender,  not  very  long  hairs;  triangle  flat,  half  as 
high  again  as  broad,  reaclilDgHomewhat  more  than  half  way  up  the  front;  second  Joint 
of  nntcnnac  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  scarcely  slenderer  at  base  and  as  large 
at  tip  as  the  second,  but  tnicc  as  long  as  broad,  the  tip  rounded,  the  fourth  Joint 
very  minute.    Ocelli,  six  in  num1)ur.  Hve  in  rather  a  broad  cone.  Its  convexity  forward 
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ftod  scATcelf  downward,  the  middle  three  nearly  In  contact,  the  lowest  separated  from 
the  fourth  by  oearl;  Its  own  diameter,  aod  the  nppennoat  from  tbe  second  b;  a  greater 
distance;  the  sixth  forms  with  the  flrst  and  fourth  a  right  angle,  bat  la  alitcle  nearer 
the  former;  tbe  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  verj  prominent,  the  second  less  so  and  the 
first  and  sixth  bat  very  little  nUaed  above  the  surface.  Labmm  rather  large,  promi- 
nent, tialf  as  broad  again  as  long,  the  middle  of  the  front  a  little  and  not  deep); 
excised ;  mandibles  not  very  large  nor  stoat,  moderately  broad,  the  edge  straight. 
with  a  few  rather  large,  not  deep  triangular  teeth ;  maxlUarf  palpi  with  the  second 
joint  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  the  third  not  mach  smaller  and  bnt  little  longer  than 
broad,  tbe  fourth  conical  and  conspicuous.    Spinneret  mlnnte,  very  short  and  slender. 

Body  cyliadrical.  eqaal.  furnished  with  longitudinal  rows  of  coarse,  tabercular 
spines,  one  to  a  segment  In  each  row;  they  are  heavy,  scarcely  tiparlng.  pretty  long, 
bluDt  at  tip,  the  sides  irregularly  supplied  with  nnmerons  papillae  or  abbreviated 
spinnles,  each  armed  with  a  long,  stndgbt,  rather  stout  needle,  scarcely  tapering, 
bluntly  pointed,  directed  upwardao  that  those  of  opposite  sides  are  at  an  angle  of  from 
45°-90°  with  each  other.  Tbe  spines  are  arranged  in  the  followiag  manner:  a  dorsal 
row  on  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  eighth  with  two;  a  laterodorsal 
row  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  tbe  first  to  seventh  atklominal  segments ; 
a  lateral  row  on  tbe  same  segments,  a  suprastigmatal  row  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  and  on  all  the  abdominal  segments,  and  on  tlie  first  to  seventh  abdominal 
segments  an  Inf  rastigmatal  row ;  besides  these  there  Is  a  row  of  linear  tubercles  bear- 
ing needles  like  the  others,  situated  on  the  thoracic  and  first  to  seventh  abdominal 
segments,  at  the  base  of  theprolegswhen  these  occur,  two  upona  segment,  and  on  the 
apodal  segments  one  each.  Tbe  front  edge  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  is  thickly 
liespt  with  forward  cnrvlng,  long,  spinous  hairs.  Legs  small,  and  moderately  slender, 
tnpering,  the  claws  slender,  scarcely  tapering,  heeled  strongly  at  base,  bent  Just 
beyond  and  scarcely  curved. 

CbrraallB.  Viewed  from  above  the  prothoras  and  the  parts  In  front  taper  a  little 
and  regularly,  the  ocellar  prominences  not  greatly  pronounced,  blnntly  rounded  at  tbe 
outer  aaterior  angle,  the  front  of  the  head  a  little  convex,  the  curve  slighter  In  tbe 
middle.  Viewed  from  the  side  the  front  and  summit  of  the  head  and  of  the  ocellar 
prominences  are  bent  at  very  slightly  more  than  a  right  angle,  slightly  rounded  at  tbe 
angle ;  the  inferior  face  of  tbe  prominences,  nblcb  Is  on  a  line  with  that  of  the  front 
of  the  head  between  them,  Is  In  direct  continuation  of  the  slight  curve  of  the  inferior 
face  of  the  body,  and  the  anterior  face  in  almost  direct  continuation  of  that  of  the 
thorax.  Lower  surface  of  anterior  half  of  body  nearly  straight  longitudinally. 
Thorax  considerably  arched,  highest  and  angular  slightly  in  advance  of  tbe  middle  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  mesothorax,  where  it  is  raised  to  a  very  low  rounded  prom- 
inence, with  a  somewhat  abrupt  posterior  face,  tbe  apex  rounded.  Basal  wing  tuljer- 
cle  pyramidal,  triquetral,  not  high,  the  apex  blnnt,  the  Bnperior  edge  running  up  as  a 
slight  ridge  nearly  half  way  to  tbe  laterodorsal  tubercles  of  the  mesothorax,  tbe 
posterior  edge  forming  a  long,  blnnt  ridge  which  is  scarcely  elevated  to  form  a  super- 
numerary tubercle.  Frothorax  without  tubercles.  Abdomen  considerably  and  regularly 
arched  longitudinally;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  conical,  blnntly  tipped  tnberclee  of 
medlnm  size  ontbe  middle  of  themeso-and  metacborax  and  tbe  second  to  seventh  ab- 
dominal segments,  slenderer  and  directed  sllgbUy  backward  on  tbe  fifth  to  seventh  seg- 
ments ;  those  of  the  metatborax  and  second  abdominal  segment  are  smaller  than  the 
others,  which  are  nearly  equal  among  themselves.  On  the  abdomen  there  Is  also  a  dor- 
sal series  of  warts  on  the  second  to  seventh  segments,  each  exactly  similar  to  the  lat- 
erodorsal warts  of  tbe  same  segments,  and  placed  a  little  In  advance  of  the  middle;  the 
third  and  fourth  segments  havealsoasuprastigmatal  series  of  twosmall,  conical  warts 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle.  Inferior  base  of  cremaster  bounded  laterally  by 
coarse,  stoat,  not  greatly  elevated,  carving  walls,  approximated  considerably  at  tbe 
anterior  end,  and  each  terminating  in  a  moderately  large,  nearly  recumbent,  rounded 
tubercle;  cremaster  proper,  viewed  from  above,  laterally  tnbercnlated  at  the  base, 
not  verylong,ratherslender,  tapering,  bluntly  rounded, considerably  longerthan  brood, 
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ruilelj  and  D&rrovly  ch&nnelted  loDgitadln&Uy ;  viewed  from  the  stde  neulf  twice  as 
long  08  broad,  tubercaUte,  eqaal,  cnrrlng  considerably, the  aptcal  field  of  anal  booklets 
nearly  clrcolar.  Hoobleta  not  veiy  long,  pretty  slender,  the  stem  nearly  straight  and 
eolarglng  very  slightly,  the  crook  very  strongly  bent,  coDslderably  enlarged  and 
especially  broadened. 

This  genus  is  peculiar  to  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
extending  from  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawreoce 
tA  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*  Two  species  are  found  within  the  limits  men- 
tioned, a  northern  and  southern,  meeting  on  the  weetem  prairies ;  only 
the  northern  occurs  in  New  England,  and  has  been  found  throughout  its 
extent  at  distant  and  various  places. 

The  butterflies  are  rather  under  the  medium  size  and  their  general 
pattern  resembles  that  of  Phyciodea  ;  the  markings  of  the  upper  surface 
are  rather  heavier,  and  beneath,  the  spots  and  dashes  on  the  hind  wings  are 
more  frequently  inclined  to  silvery  ;  the  dots  of  the  submarginal  row,  the 
repetition  of  those  on  the  upper  surface,  are  delicately  ocellated.  These 
butterflies  have  rather  a  feeble  flight,  "arc  fond  of  alighting  in  the  vicinity 
of  water  and  have  a  decided  partiality  for  the  banks  of  rivers  and  small 
streams"  (Doublcday), 

The  northern  species  is  single  brooded  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
and  partly  single,  partly  double  brooded  in  the  southern  ;  from  the  slight 
information  we  possess  of  the  seasons  and  transformations  of  the  southern 
species,  it  is  probable  that  it  follows  closely  the  southern  peculiarities  of 
the  northern  species.  They  winter  as  larvae  rather  more  than  half  grown, 
hang  from  nine  to  fifteen  days  in  the  chrysalis  and  appear  in  the  early 
part  of  the  hot  season.  The  eggs  are  soon  laid,  and  in  clusters.  In  early 
life  the  caterpillars  live  in  company,  after  hibernation  or  in  later  life  singly, 
on  diiferent  Astcrineae  and  Heliantheae,  especially  the  latter,  with  an  ap- 
parent preference  for  Helianthus  and  Actinomcris ;  when  young  they  feed 
upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  only. 

The  eggs  are  cylindrical,  squarely  truncate  at  the  base  and  provided  over 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  sides  with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  slight  vertical 
ribs.  The  caterpillars  are  cylindrical,  furnished  with  a  dorsal  row,  and, 
on  each  side,  four  lateral  rows  of  thorny  tubercular  spines,  of  which  one 
row  on  either  side  lies  below  the  spiracles.  The  chrysalids  are  not  very 
angular,  with  the  dorsal  face  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  well  arched  and  a 
considerable,  but  not  sharp  constriction  between  ;  the  ocellar  prominences 
are  slightly  pronounced  and  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  several  rows  of 
small  conical  tubercles.  They  are  pale  yellow  brown  marked  with  black- 
ish streaks. 

■It  may  be  thflt  some  spedea  occur  also  in  Central  America. 
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EXCURSUS    XX.^THE     THREE    PIONEER    STUDENTS     OF 
BUTTERFLIES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Hast  than  been  in  the  woods  with  the  honey-bee? 
Hut  tbou  be«n  with  the  iuob  Id  the  pasturea  freeF 
With  the  hare  thro'  the  copnee  snd  dlnglca  nllil? 
Wllh  the  butterfly  over  the  heath,  falrchlMF 

Hkmans.— C'Afiff*  Betum/rom  the  Woodlan     . 

Fortunately  for  the  study  of  butterflies  in  this  country  the  earlier 
Btudeuta  were  those  who  devoted  tfaemselvee  very  largely  to  the  natural 
history  of  these  iasecta  rather  than  to  their  systematic  or  descriptive  study. 
It  was  indeed  a  natural  and  healthy  result  of  the  poverty  of  external  re- 
sources in  earlier  times ;  and  I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  devoid 
of  interest  to  present  a  few  facts  concerning  the  life  and  industry  of  three 
of  these  earlier  natiuidists,  who  worked  to  such  good  purpose  and  accom- 
plished so  much,  under  circumstances  that  would  now  seem  very  for- 
bidding. 

A  unique  figure,  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  the  early  development  of 
natural  history  in  America,  is  that  of  a  man  of  whom  we  know  almost 
absolutely  nothing  excepting  what  he  accomplished.  With  one  exception, 
allour  knowledge  of  his  personality  comes  through  tradition.  No  life  of 
him  has  ever  been  written,  excepting  a  brief  notice  by  Swainson  in  the 
Bibliography  of  Zoology,  to  which  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode  has  kindly 
called  my  attention.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  he  was  bom,  or 
when  he  died  ;  scarcely  where  he  lived,  or  to  what  nationality  he  belonged. 
Even  the  town  where  he  worked  no  longer  exists.  His  name  alone  re- 
mains, and  though  we  have  access  to  not  a  little  of  his  writing  in  his  own 
round  hand,  his  signature  connot  be  discovered. 

John  Abbot  was  presumably  an  Englishman,  as  the  name  is  English, 
and  he  is  said  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  have  begun  his  career  by  the  study 
of  the  transformations  of  Britbh  insects.  When  not  far  from  thirty  years 
old,  and  probably  about  1790,  he  was  engaged  by  three  or  four  of  the 
leading  entomologists  of  England  to  go  out  to  North  America  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  insects  for  their  cabinets.  After  visiting  several 
places  in  different  part«  of  the  Union,  he  determined  to  settle  in  the 
"Province  of  Geoig^,"  as  Swainson  calls  it.  Here  he  lived  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  Scriven  County,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  persons 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Oemler,  of  Wilmington  Island,  in  that  State, 
returning  to  England  apparently  not  far  from  1810,  where  he  was  living 
about  1840,  at  an  age  "probably  above  eighty."  It  ia  rumored  in 
Georgia  that  he  owned  land  there,  and  all  that  can  be  learned  of  him 
comes  from  persons  beyond  middle  life  in  that  State,  who  remember  hear- 
ing their  parents  speak  of  him.  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  the  Georgia 
historian,  informs  me  through  Dr.   Oemler  that  "while  he  remained  in 
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Georgia,  in  the  prosecution  of  hia  scientific  labors,  his  head-quarters  were 
at  Jacksonborough,  then  the  county  seat  of  Scriven  County.  Here  his 
work  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Georgia  was  largely  prepared.  All  traces  of 
this  old  town  have  now  paeseil  away."  It  is  supposeil  that  he  also  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  school-master  in  this  place,  but  this  is  purely  traditional, 
and  his  occasional  bungling,  not  to  say  ungrammatical,  sentences  rather 
indicate  a  lack  of  schooling  on  his  owa  part.  What  we  certainly  know 
regarding  him  is  that  he  entered  into  relations  with  John  Francillon,  a 
silversmith  in  the  Strand,  London,  who  had  a  famous  collection  of  insects 
and  an  extensive  entomological  correspondence.  Francillon  undertook  to 
supply  subscribers  with  drawings  of  insects  and  plants  by  Abbot,  as  well 
OS  with  specimens,  the  latter  of  which,  says  Swainson,  "were  certainly 
the  finest  that  have  ever  been  transmitted  as  articles  of  commerce  to  this 
country;  they  were  always  sent  home  e.Kpanded,  even  the  most  minute ; 
and  he  was  so  watchful  and  indefatigable  in  hie  researches,  that  he  contrived 
to  breed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lepidoptera.  His  general  price  for  a 
box-full  was  sixpence  each  specimen  ;  which  was  certainly  not  too  much, 
considering  the  beauty  and  high  perfection  of  all  the  individuals.  Abbot, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  collector.  Every  moment  of  time  he  could 
possibly  devote  from  his  lield  researches  was  employed  in  making  finished 
drawings  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  of  every  lepidopterous 
species,  as  well  as  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  fed.  These  drawings  are  so 
beautifully  chaste  and  wonderfully  correct,  that  they  were  coveted  by  every 
one."  It  would  appear  from  a  note  in  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 
to  Entomology  (5th  ed.,  iii :  148)  that  "the  ingenious  Mr.  Abbot"  also 
knew  the  art  of  inflating  caterpillar  skins,  and  dealt  in  them  through 
Francillon.  There  still  exist  in  various  places,  principally  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  also  at  Oxford,  Paris  and  Zurich,  and  in  this  country  at 
Boston,  large  series  of  hie  drawings  of  insects  and  plants.  Those  in  the 
British  Museum  are  arranged  in  seventeen  stout  quarto  volumes,  bound  in 
red  morocco  ;  each  volume  has  a  printed  title  page  and  is  dated  1792  to 
1804,  the  dates  no  doubt  between  which  they  were  purchased  for  the 
Museum  through  Francillon  from  Abbot,  and  which  probably  indicated 
the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  in  America.  In  Boston  two  similar  vol- 
umes exist,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  Dr.  Gray  the  botanist  of  Cambridge,  and  by  him  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.  The  other  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion, perhaps  the  only  considerable  one  which  has  never  passed  out  of  this 
country,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Society  from  Dr.  Oemler,  of  Georgia, 
who  inherited  it  from  his  father.' 

In   the   sixteenth   volume   of  the  British   Museum  series,  there  is  s 
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miDiature  portrait  let  into  the  title  page,  which,  tradition  soya,  was 
paiated  by  Abbot  himself,  and  indeed  it  bears  every  mark  of  this, 
though  there  is  no  memorandum  to  thia  effect  within  the  volume.  This 
portrait  is  published  herewith  from  a  faithful  copy  taken  for  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Willia.  With  its  peculiar  physiognomy  and  strait  dreae 
it  adds  considerably  to  our  interest  in  the  original ;  there  seems  to  be  not 
a  little  humor  in  the  quaint  features  and  figure,  and  the  spare  form  hardly 
gives  the  figure  of  robust  health  which  the  face  would  indicate.  Abbot 
probably  returned  to  England  about  1810  at  an  age  of  perhaps  fif^y,  and 
our  portrait  was  doubtless  painted  at  about  this  time,  certainly  before  he 
left  America,  since  it  represents  him  in  the  thinnest  of  southern  costume. 
There  were  old  persons  living  in  Georgia  up  to  1885,  hut  since  deceased, 
who  knew  him,  but  apparently  none  now  remain. 

Abbot's  work  was  by  no  means  on  Lepidoptera  alone,  as  any  of  the 
series  of  his  drawings  will  show.  Dr.  Hagen,  in  speaking  of  the  volume 
in  the  British  Museum  containing  the  Neuroptera,  says  that  all  the  details 
are  given  with  the  greatest  care,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  species 
can  be  identified.  The  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  drawings  of 
Lepidoptera,  though  there  is  a  mark  of  carelessness  in  some  of  the  figures 
of  early  stages  which  is  not  found  in  others ;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  applied  for  these  drawings,  "both  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  employ  one  or  two  assistants,  whose 
copies  be  retouched,  and  thus  finished  they  generally  pass  as  his  own. 
To  an  experienced  eye,  however,  the  originals  of  the  master  are  readily 
distinguished."  Many  of  these  drawings,  especially  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  we  have  copied  upon  our  plates,  as  much  for  their  special  in- 
terest in  connection  with  .Abbot's  work  as  for  their  representation  of  forms 
which  are  here  described. 

It  would  hardly  appear  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  Lepidoptera  than 
to  other  insects.  Yet  in  the  Oemler  collection  alone  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  plates  of  Lepidoptera,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
figures  a  species  distinct  from  the  others,  and  ninety-four  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  the  early  stages.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  insects  figured 
in  Abbot  and  Smith's  work,  but  the  figures  of  the  early  stages  are  in  no 
case  identical ;  they  represent  the  same  insect  but  in  different  attitudes. 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  plates,  thirty-four  are  concerned 
with  the  butterflies.  The  drawings  of  butterflies  in  the  British  Museum 
are  contained  in  the  sixth  and  sixteenth  volumes,  the  former  comprising 
the  perfect  insects  only,  the  latter  the  early  stages  as  well,  and  in  this  lat- 
ter series  thirty-six  species  are  figured,  while  the  two  Boston  collections 
contain  figures  of  the  early  stages  of  all  but  two  of  the  species  represented 
in  the  British  Museum  volume.  Swainson  states  that  a  scries  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  subjects  of  Lepidoptera,  including  none  published  before, 
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of  this  couDtry,  will  probably  never  be  known.  The  deecriptive  portion 
ia  doubtless  the  workof  Boisduval,  and  he  unquestionably  incorporated  in 
the  work  many  observations  and  illustrations  of  the  earlier  stages  by  Abbot ; 
but  many  of  the  illustrations  are  certainly  the  work  of  Lc  Conte,*  who 
was  only  less  industrious  than  Abbot  in  rearing  Insects  because  his  scien- 
tific interests  extended  over  a  wider  field.  The  internal  proof  of  this  ie 
tolerably  clear.  Abbot's  drawings  were  many  times  duplicated  by  him. 
but  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  early  stages  figured  in  the 
work  of  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
Abbot's  drawings  either  in  London  or  Boston ;  so  many  indeed  that  it 
secraa  highly  probable  that  they  are  the  work  of  another  band.  If  we 
credit  these  or  the  larger  part  of  them  to  Le  Conte,  we  shall  probably  be 
near  the  truth.  Aforeover,  some  of  the  drawings  that  Boisduval  showed 
me  in  Paris  were  contained  in  a  little  oblong  folio  volume,  on  sheets 
broader  than  high  (27x16.5  cm.),  instead  of  on  ordinary  large  folio 
sheets  as  in  all  the  other  collections ;  now  the  drawings  of  Major  Le  Conte, 
recently  sold  with  the  library  of  his  son.  Dr.  John  Le  Conte,  mounted 
on  paper  of  variable  form,  were  many  of  them  of  a  shape  and  size  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  oblong  folio  mentioned  above ;  so  that  these  drawings 
in  Boisduval's  hands  were  perhaps  those  of  Lc  Coate  himself,  and  from 
these  in  many  cases  the  drawings  in  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte's  work,  and 
some  which  I  have  reproduced  in  this  work,  were  taken.  Dr.  Le  Conte 
has  himself  told  me  that  bis  father  had  complained  of  his  treatment  by 
Boisduval. 

Major  Le  Conte's  tastes  were  many-sided,  but  his  special  studies,  those 
which  were  the  passion  of  his  life,  were  in  natural  history.  He  was 
named  for  his  father,  John  Eatton  Le  Conte,  and  was  bom  near  Shrewe- 
burj-,  N.  J.,  February  22,  1784.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  then  joined  his  brother  I^ewis  in  Georgia,  and  with  the  latter 
devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  Most  of  his  life,  however,  he 
resided  in  New  York,  He  was  captain,  afterward  brevet-major,  in  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  from  1818  to  1831.  Before  he  entered 
the  engineer  corps,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  New  York 
City,  in  the  journal  edited  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  and  in  subsequent  years, 
during  his  connection  with  the  army  and  afterwards,  he  published  special 
studies  on  Utricularia,  Gratiola,  Ruellia,  Tillandsia,  Viola  and  Pancra- 
tium, as  well  as  on  our  native  grape-vines,  tobacco  and  pecan-nut.  He 
published  also  a  variety  of  papers  on  mammals,  reptiles,  batrachians  and 
Crustacea,  mostly  of  a  systfimatie  character,  and  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  original  material  for  the  natural  history  of  our  insects.  Coleoptera, 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  specialty,  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career,  though  he  published  only  four  papers  upon  them,  and 
*He  ii  credited  by  BolsduvBl  nltb  onl;  Uie  dnwluga  of  the  Imago  of  Speyeria  Idalto. 
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mainly  upon  a  single  family,  Hieteridae.  He  not  only  amassed  a  consid- 
erable collection,  but  he  left  behind,  a^  already  stated,  a  most  extensive 
series  of  water-color  illuatratioDS  of  our  native  insects  and  plants  (as  wet) 
as  of  reptiles  and  other  vertebrates)  made  with  his  own  hands.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  brother  in  Georgia  every  winter,  up  to  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  November  21, 1860. 
According  to  Professor  Lc  Conte  Stevens's  family  records.  Major  Le  Conte 
was  a  somewhat  coqmlent  man,  ' '  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with 
rather  dark  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  aquiline  nose.  In  disposition  he 
was  usually  sociable  and  sutliciently  communicative,  but  occasionally  reti- 
cent and  secluded,  strong  in  his  affections  and  aversions,  and  much  beloved 
by  his  relatives  whom  he  visited  in  Georgia.  .  .  .  For  a  number  of  years 
be  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  he  subsequently  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  this  faith  he  died."  The  portrait  which  we 
publish  in  facsimile  bears  out  this  description  ;  it  ie  carefully  copied  from 
an  oil  miniature  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  to  whom,  also,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  autograph  which  accompanies  it. 

The  third  person  whose  life  will  here  be  briefly  sketched  was  an  inhab- 
itant of  New  England,  and  on  account  of  his  remarkable  labors  became 
the  pioneer  of  economic  entomology  in  this  country.  It  was  entirely 
through  his  familiarity  with  the  early  stages  of  insects  that  he  gained  this 
preeminence,  and  his  work,  the  publication  of  which  (excepting  in  the 
paltry  emolument  which  it  brought  to  its  author)  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  still  remains,  and  will  long  remain  an 
acknowledged  classic. 

Thaddeus  William  Harris  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  November 
12,  1795,  and  died  January  16,  1856  at  Cambridge.  He  was  therefore 
but  a  few  years  the  junior  of  Major  Le  Conte.  His  father  was  at  first 
librarian  of  Harvard  College,  afterwards  a  clergyman  in  the  town  where 
his  son  was  bom;  while  his  son,  beginning  his  career  as  a  physician, 
quitted  it  in  1831  for  the  librarianship  which  his  father  had  held  before 
him.  But  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Milton  as  a  country  physician  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  field  observations  were  made.  The  subsequent 
years  were  largely  employed  in  working  up  the  material  then  obtained, 
which,  although  working  in  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  time,  he 
was  obliged  to  do  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Not  only 
were  works  that  he  required  not  procurable,  excepting  on  rare  occasions, 
but  the  solitariness  of  his  position  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Doubledayof  England,  in  whichhecongratulates  the  latter  that  he  is 
not  "compelled  to  pursue  science  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  to  feel  all  the 
time,  while  so  employed,  that  you  are  exposing  yourself,  if  discovered,  to 
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the  ridicule,  perhaps,  at  leaet  to  the  contempt,  uf  those  who  cannot  per- 
ceive in  such  pursuits  any  practical  and  useful  results. "  The  accuracy 
and  care  with  which  his  observations  were  made  arc  revealed  by  hie  ample 
note-books,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  in  their  elaboration  in  his  classic  work  upon  the  insects  of  New 
England  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  work,  which  forms  his  principal 
claim  to  our  attention,  has  passed  three  editions.  It  was  prepared  under 
appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  but  all  that 
he  ever  received  from  the  state  for  this  immense  labor  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  life  published  by  Colonel 
Higginson,  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  his  Entomological  Correspondence, 
Harris  had  formed  an  idea  of  publishing  a  local  insect  fauna  which  should 
include  only  the  common  species  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This  was 
done  on  the  prompting  of  many  friends,  and  many  fragments  of  different 
parts  of  it  are  extant  in  the  notes  and  manuscript  preserved  carefully  by 
the  Natural  History  Society.  Faunula  Bostonicnsis  was  the  title  he  had 
intended  for  it,  and  among  the  more  complete  fragments  was  one  which 
embraced  all  the  butterflies  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston  known  to  him. 
This  Iragment,  on  the  publication  subsequent  to  his  death,  of  the  third 
edition  of  his  treatise  on  New  England  insects,  I  urged  should  be  incor- 
porated into  this  work,  as  he  had  himself  previously  attempted  to  do, 
and  be  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  principal  forms ;  this  was 
done,*  and  furtlier  notes  upon  the  early  stages  of  butterflies  will  be  found 
covering  a  dozen  pages  of  the  appendix  to  his  "Entomological  corres- 
pondence." This  was  the  first  tolerably  complete  descriptive  list  of  the 
butterflies  of  any  district  in  North  America  ever  attempted.  Doubtless 
the  notes  upon  the  early  stages  would  have  been  very  much  more  exten- 
sive, bad  not  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the  library  of  the  University 
almost  absolutely  prevented  any  proper  attention  to  field  work.  The  very 
existence  of  his  cabinet,  with  the  vigilant  care  which  must  be  taken  for 
its  protection  from  insect  pests,  in  the  open  drawers  which  atone  his 
straightened  circumstances  allowed  hira,t  must  have  consumed  every 
moment  that  he  could  spare  from  his  official  duties.  But  the  labors  which 
he  undertook  and  the  amount  he  accomplished  under  such  disadvantages 
have  been  the  foundation  stones  of  entomological  science  in  this  coun- 
try. Painstaking  and  laborious  to  the  last  degree  in  all  he  under- 
took, his  accuracy  has  never  been  questioned  and  his  principal  work  with 
its  simple,  direct  style  can  never  be  superseded.  He  was  the  Gilbert 
White  of  New  England.  A  tali,  spare  man,  subject,  at  least  in  latter  life, 
to  nervous  headaches,  his  face  showed  somewhat  the  mark  of  physical 
fatigue.  But  the  portrait  which  accompanies  his  "Entomological  corres- 
pondence," and  which  through  the  kindness  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
■Thejr  are  repobHthed  in  Uili  work.  tHe  bad  a  tamllf  of  twelve  cbUdren. 
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we  are  permitted  to  reproduce,  shows  in  its  expreesion  a  vigor  and  persist- 
ency which  was  the  key  to  his  industry  and  success. 

*■«  B«8lde8  tbe  life  of  Dr.  Hurli  bj'  Col.  T.  W.  Hlgglrison  to  wbich  wc  luve  alluded, 
another  by  hU  son,  Edwnrd  Doubledaj'  Harris  (niimcd  for  the  Engllsb  lepldoptfrist), 
hIiouM  be  consulted  ([■roc.  llaae.  hist,  mc,  xix);  and  for  furtber  details  ot  the  he  Conte 
family,  the  llfo  of  Major  Le  Coute's  ion,  Dr.  John  Lawrence  Le  Conte  (Bl<%r.  inenioln 
Nitt.  acad.  sc,  II,  and  Trans.  Am.  ent.  soc.,  x\).  The  notice  of  Abbot,  iubstantlallj  aa 
given  sliove,  was  first  publisheil  In  the  CanailJan  entomoloRlst  for  18H8. 


CHARIDRTAS  1T7CTBIS.— The  silver  crescent. 

IThe  silver  crescent  (Scuddcr);  silver  crescent  butterfly  (Maynard).] 

Mditaea  ni/ctetg  Douhi..  Qen.  d\uTD.  Lop.,  xxill.  B:  108-112   (1870);— Edw.,  Can.  ent., 

pi.  23,  flg.  a  (1847) ;— Edw.,  Proo.  Acad.  nat.  xi :  lOMOO  (1879) ;— Coq.,  Rep.  Ins.  111.,  i ;  160 

sc.Pbilad.,18«l,  161-163(1661);— Morr.,8yn.  (18S1) j-Fcrn.,   Butt.    Me.,    4S-te     (1884);- 

I.ep.  N.  Anier.,  825-326  (1862);— Lintn.,  Rep-  French,    Butt.   eEuit.   U.   8.,   172-174,  Bg.  U 

stale  cab.  nat.  bUl.  N.  Y.,  xxlll:  ia8-15e.  pl.  (188fl). 

8,  Hg.  14  (ie72);-Middl.,  Rcp.lns.  111.,  x:83-  ChaTidryaa    nyutis     Scudd.,    Syst.   rev. 

84  (1881);— Qnib.,   Jen.   zeiUtchr.    natum-.,  Auier.  butt.,  26  (1872). 

xvli:478,pl.8.flgii.30-32(1884);  Pap,,  iv :  90,  Melitaea  oenone  Scudd,  Proc.  Ess.  Inst., 

pl.  3,  flgs.  30-32  (1884);~Mayn.,  Butt.  N .  E.,  111:168-167(1863). 

2»-2e.  pl.  4.  Bgi.  33, 8Sa  (1886),  Mtlitaea  harritil  Edw.,  Can.  ent,ll;lS3 

MdiCaea  (I'hj/ciodei)  nycleis  Doubl.-IIe-  (1870);- Ssund.,  Can.  ent.  Iv:  161-163(1872). 


Figured  by  Glover,  III.,  N.  A.  Lep.,  pl.  2S, 


.,  Oen.  dlum.  Lep.,  1 :  181  (1848). 

i>e»fnBtfc(«i»Feld.,IJeuesLep,, 48(1881).  „     „      ,„.„.,     ^ 

Phffclod's  nycteis  Hlrb.,8yn.  L.  Lep.,  173  ""f'  ^-  P''  ^'  "«■  "  ''  "'^■ 
(1S71);— Riley,  Proc.    Amer,    ass.   lulv.  sc.,  [Not  Melilaea  harrtsit  9«udd.] 


s,  and  fruits,  and  for  Bowers  the  n 
And  for  bright  shining  but(«rflics,  lovely  as  flowers. 

Harv  Howrrr.- A'tHBBKr. 

Iin«EO  (3  '  ^)*  Head  covered  with  yellowish  fulvoiiH  and  duxky  hairs,  changing 
Id  front  and  especially  toward  the  tongue,  to  whituh ;  lower  tbree-fourtha  of  the 
Under  edge  of  tbe  eye  broadly  bordered  with  snow  white.  Baaal  and  second  joint  of 
palpi  white,  with  a  white  fringe,  mingled  with  a  few  dusky  hairs,  tbe  upper  part  of 
theaplcat  half  of  tbe  middle  Joint,  Including  Its  whole  apex,  and  the  apical  Joint,  brown- 
ish fulvous  with  a  few  black  scales,  the  extreme  tip  of  tbe  latter  white ;  whole  upper 
border  of  Inner  side  and  the  whole  apical  Joint  heavily  obscnred  with  blacktsb.  the 
middle  joint  fulvous  apically.  Antennae  above  blackiKh  brown,  each  joint  annnlated, 
tbe  basal  one  but  partially,  with  white ;  beneath  white,  the  inside  of  the  joints,  es- 
pecially tlioae  of  tbe  apical  half  mostly  castancous;  club  black,  tbe  outer  under  sur- 
face white,  the  inner  under  surface  dusky  orange,  the  apical  four  or  Ave  joints  or  less, 
dull,  deep  orange  beneath  and  partially  so  above;  basal  third  of  tongue  Inteous,  the 
remainder  blackish  fuscous ;  papillae  (61  •■  41)  situated  at  tbe  extreme  tip,  on  tbe  outer 
edge  of  the  under  surface,  moderately  crowded,  each  appreMsed,  cylindrical,  a  little 
enlarged  In  the  middle,  ati  long  as  half  tbe  width  of  the  tongue,  three  or  fonr  times 
as  long  as  broad,  ending  In  a  moderately  large  cup  with  sharp  rim,  from  the  centre  ot 
which  springs  a  slender,  cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering,  blant  tipped  filament  as  long 
as  the  narrowest  width  of  the  papilla. 

Ttaoras  covered  with  oil vaceo- fulvous  hairs  above,  more  decidedly  fulvous  on  the 
prothorax  and  patagta;  beneath  snow  white,  the  fore  legs  the  same,  faintly  tinged 
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eitenially  with  luteous ;  other  femora  white,  the  apex  ttbovc  Buflbsed  with  pale  ortiuge, 
tibiae  aod  taral  pale  orange,  whitlsb  externally ;  spines  reddish  jellow,  duskier  toward 
the  tip  of  the  tarsi ;  spurs  slightly  paler;  clawa  fnsco-nibrons. 

Wings  a>>ove  pale  orange  fulvous,  iDclinlng  to  yellow,  generally  deepest  Id  tint  on  the 
outer  third  of  the  hind  wings.  Baanl  tbree-flf  ths  of  the  costal  bonier  of  the /or«  inni7> 
broadly  margined  with  black  which  Is  continued  downward  at  Its  extremity,  at  the  lip 
of  the  costal  nervurc,  In  a  broad,  transverse  belt,  whose  Interior  border  Is  scarcely 
removed  from  the  extremity  of  the  cell  and  which  terminates  suddenly  at  the  middle 
median  nervure,  Its  apical  margin  often  covering  the  basal  third  of  the  same;  within 
this  belt  are  the  following  markings :  at  the  base  of  the  cell  is  an  oblong  oval,  longitudi- 
nal, annular  black  spot  (enclosing,  more  or  less  di^tlnctlj,  a  fulvous  pupil),  its  outer 
extremity  near  the  centre  of  the  cell.  Its  basal  half  generally  obscured  by  the  griml- 
ness  of  the  base ;  ttelow  tlie  median  nervure  and  resting  upon  It  is  an  elongated  wedge- 
shaped  spot,  its  apex  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  its  base  jnst  within  theflrst  divarication 
of  the  median  nervurc  and  crossing  half  the  interspace,  also  enclosing  a.  similarly 
shaped,  sometimes  obsolete  fulvous  streak;  seated  upon  its  termination  a  chain  of 
three  black,  roundish  links,  nearly  equal  In  size,  but  frequently  obscured  or  partially 
merged  together,  cross  the  cell;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  itself  Is  marked  by  a  fulvous 
streak,  bordered  outside  by  the  broad  mesial  deml-band  and  inside  by  a  rather  narrow 
edging  of  black;  jnst  beneath  this  the  lower  half  of  the  wing  Is  crossed  by  a  black 
band  of  irregular  width,  the  smaller  portion,  sometimes  broken  from  the  other,  con- 
sisting of  a  black  patch  at  the  base  of  the  lower  median  Interspace,  excepting  the 
extreme  base  and  sometimes  extending  half  way  across  the  medlo-snbmedian  inter- 
space, the  other  a  broad  patch  seated  Jnst  within  the  middle  of  the  submedian  nervurc 
and  extending  half  or  fully  across  the  medio-submedian  interspace:  the  inner  border, 
to  the  snbroedlan  nervure,  as  far  as  this  point  and  sometimes  to  the  outer  border, 
blackish.  Sometimes  all  the  markings  mentioned  arc  nearly  all  blended  Into  a  mass 
of  black,  enclosing  a  few  indistinct,  Irregular,  fulvous  patches.  The  outer  border  Is 
so  broadly  bordered  with  black  as  to  leave,  between  it  and  the  markings  just  described, 
only  a  broad,  transverse,  fulvous  belt,  extending  from  just  beneath  the  black  costal 
edge  to  the  internal  nervure,  broken  by  the  principal  black  subcostal  nervules,  and 
generally  by  the  other  nervules  which  are  often  blackish  fuscous,  at  least  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  band ;  at  the  costal  margin  the  band  has  the  width  of  one  of  the  median 
Interspaces;  it  widens  below  this,  the  outer  border  being  directed  downward  and  a 
little  more  outward  than  the  exterior  margin  of  the  mesial  deml-band.  and  sweeping 
around  in  a  rather  uniform  curve  to  the  Internal  nervurc,  at  about  the  distance  of  an 
interspace  from  the  outer  margin ;  within  this,  from  the  upper  median  nervule  down- 
ward, is  often  seen  a  rather  broad  black  streak,  vaguely  formed  of  lunules  opening 
outward,  parallel  to  the  neighboring  black  border  and  occasionally  wholly,  often  par- 
tially, confluent  with  It,  enclosing  small,  pale  fulvous  spots  in  the  interspaces,  which 
continue  upward  above  the  median  nervure,  as  far  as  the  costal  margin.  In  a  curving 
row.  parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  small,  whitish  spots  or  dots,  occasionally  obsolete ;  In 
the  upper  median  interspace  is  a  small,  submarginal,  often  partially  obsolete,  pale  ful- 
vous lunule,  and  a  second  smaller  one  is  sometimes  seen  In  the  towermedian  interspace ; 
fringe  white.  Interrupted  rather  broadly  with  black  at  the  nervure  tips,  especially  at 
the  lower  subcostal  nervule.  Mnd  leings  with  all  the  veins  blackish,  the  inner  border 
yellowish,  but  excepting  that,  and  a  broad,  dirty,  yellowish  patch  at  the  base  of  the 
costal  margin,  nearly  the  whole  baaa!  half  of  the  wings,  as  far  as  a  line  which  runs 
from  the  costal  nervure  at  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  In  a  very  slight  stiff  curve, 
often  Irregular  and  interrupted,  passing  the  upper  median  Interspace  at  Its  very  base 
and  reaching  the  middle  of  the  submedian  nervure,  is  obscured  with  blackish,  enclos- 
ing a  few  Inegnlar  fulvous  patches ;  within  this.  In  clearer  specimens,  a  few  deflnite 
markings  can  be  distinguished ;  a  black  renlform  annular  spot,  the  Inner  half  of  which 
marks  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  the  tip  of  the  cell  marked  by  an  equilateral  fulvous 
triangle,  just  within  which  a  coarse,  blurred  chain  of  two  or  three  black  links  crosses 
the  cell,  within  which  again  the  cell  Is  fulvous,  but  greatly  begrimed  with  blackish 
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scales.  The  outer  border  of  the  wlag  U  broadi;  margined  with  black,  varying  In 
\Tidth  in  different  individuals  from  half  an  Interspace,  where  Its  Inner  limit  is  a  wavy 
line,  to  fully  |aD  Interspace,  where  the  limit  Is  a  straight  line,  the  latter  more  com- 
mon; frequently  It  Is  narrowest  In  the  tower  subcostal  and  subcosto-medlan  Inter- 
spaces ;  on  the  costal  border,  the  black  outer  margin  extends  toward  the  base,  flIUng 
the  costo-subcostsl  and  sometimes  the  upper  half  of  the  upper  subcostal  Interspace 
nearly  as  far  as  the  basal  blsck  field,  Its  Interior  limit  continued  as  a  narrow,  arcuate, 
or  broader,  lU-deHncd  band,  parallel  to  the  outer  border,  reaching  the  submedlan 
nervnre  In  the  middle  of  Us  outer  half,  beyond  which  the  fulvous  tints  are  apt 
to  be  deeper  than  they  are  within  It,  especially  In  the  female;  scarcely  separated 
from  the  black  edging  of  the  outer  border  is  an  arcuate  series  of  six  roundish  black 
spots,  sometimes,  especially  the  slightly  larger  ones  of  the  median  Interspace,  enclosing 
yellowish  white  pupils,  the  largest,  half  the  width  of  an  interspace.  In  the  middle  of 
the  black  edging  of  tbe  outer  border  Is  often  seen  a  nearly  obsolete  series  of  faint, 
linear,  pale  yellow  tnnules,  folvous  In  the  medlo-submcdian  Interspace,  seldom  appear- 
ing In  the  upper  half  of  the  wing;  fringe  white  or  yellowish  white,  Interrupted  broadly 
but  not  abruptly  with  black  at  tbe  ncrvure  tips. 

Beneath :  I^re  reinga  very  faint,  pale  yellowish  orange,  the  mesial  deml-baud  de- 
pending from  the  costal  border  reappearing  beneath  In  blackish  brown ;  an  irregular 
annular  subreniform  spot  crosses  the  middle  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  tbe  cell  and 
the  extremity  of  tlie  same  is  marked  by  an  obpyriform  annular  spot  whose  Interior 
half  follows  the  apical  nervales ;  faint  dnsky  indications  of  the  transverse  patch  seated 
on  tbe  middle  of  the  Inner  border  appear  beneath,  and  the  outer  border  is  margined  as 
broadly  with  blackish  brown;  the  markings  connected  with  the  border  are  repeated 
beneath  and.  In  addition,  the  round,  pale  spots  on  the  upper  half  of  the  wing  are 
narrowly  enclrcted  with  blacki  the  margin  has  a  narrow  edging  (about  one-quarter 
the  width  of  an  interspace)  of  orange,  itself  delicately  edged  on  both  sides  with  black 
and  followed  interiorly  by  a  series  of  dull  silvery  luuules,  as  wide  as  the  Interspaces, 
pretty  large  in  the  two  subcostal  Interspaces  at  the  apex  of  the  wing  and  in  the  upper 
median  Interspace;  elsewhere  nearly  linear  and  occasionally  absent,  especially  in  the 
lower  subcostal  and  subcosto-medlan  interspaces ;  fringe  as  on  the  npper  sarface. 
Bind  wings  pale  buff,  occasionally  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge,  the  veins  chocolate 
brown;  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  costal  border  a  dull,  silvery  spot  edged  externally 
with  chocolate  brown ;  beyond  this  Is  a  transverse  series  of  large,  dull,  silvery  spots, 
each  edged  externally  and  internally  with  chocolate  brown;  the  Brst  Is  In  the  costo- 
marginal  interspace;  tbe  next  directly  beneath  It  In  the  costo-subcostal,  distant  from 
the  base  of  the  interspace  by  half  Its  own  width ;  this  by  another  Irregular  spot  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cell,  excepting  the  extreme  base  and  encloses,  or  Is 
divided  In  two  by,  a  large  double,  sometimes  confluent,  buff  spot,  seated  on  the  first 
divarication  of  the  median  nervure  and  nearly  crossing  the  cell;  beneath  the  same 
divarication,  is  another  roundish  spot  in  the  medio-submedlan  interspace;  sometimes 
a  small  spot  occurs  beside  and  a  little  beyond  it,  in  the  succeeding  Interspace ;  beyond 
this  series  the  wing  Is  traversed,  especially  on  the  upper  half,  by  transverse.  Irregu- 
lar, partially  blended,  ill-defined,  chocolate  brown  stripes,  tlie  outer  limit  of  which 
passes  from  about  the  middle  of  the  costal  border  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
submedlan  nervure,  crossing  the  upper  median  Interspace  only  a  little  beyond  Its  base ; 
a  distinct  arcuate  line  of  deeply  carving,  continuous,  linear,  chocolate  brown  lunules, 
opening  Inwards,  crosses  the  wing  subparallel  to  the  outer  margin  at  three-fifths  tbe 
distance  from  the  base;  the  very  broad,  chocolate  brown  bordering  of  the  outer  mar^n 
having  a  scarcely  waved  Interior  outline  is  separated  from  this  by  less  than  the  width 
of  an  interspace,  but  It  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting  above  the  middle  of  tbe  lower 
subcostal  Interspace  or  below  the  submedlan  nervure;  sometimes  the  Interior  border 
only  Is  indicated  and  usually  the  Interspaces  in  the  area  referred  to  are  devoid  of  dusky 
scales  beyond  the  interior  lIl-deQned  margin  of  tbe  outer  bordering;  at  a  little  lesa 
than  two  Interspaces'  distance  from  the  outer  border,  a  slightly  sinuous  series  of  six 
large,  white-pup  I  lied,  blackish  spots,  tbe  lower  sometimes  double  and  approaching 
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the  border,  nsuall;  edged  with  or&ngei  tbe  murgto  of  the  wtng  is  ornamented  as  on 
the  fore  wings  and  is  followed  Id  b  sImtlBr  way  by  doll,  silvery  Innnles  of  varying 
aiies,  the  highest  (aa  high  as  broad)  being  those  of  the  costo-SQbcoHtal.  upper  enb- 
cofllal  and  upper  median  interspaces,  those  of  the  lower  subcostal  and  lower  median 
iMlng  less  than  half  as  large  and  the  others  nearly  or  quite  linear  or  obsolete ;  fringe 
as  on  the  upper  surface. 

Abdomen  blackish  above,  with  a  few  scattered  fulvous  scales,  especially  at  the  apices 
of  the  segments,  and  on  the  sides  more  than  above;  beneath  white,  often  faintly 
tinged  with  buff.  Appendages  of  male  (34 ;  5,  6)  with  clasps  scarcely  longer  than 
broad,  upper  edge  emarglnate  Interiorly;  apical  spines  of  nearly  equal  length,  about 
half  as  long  as  the  clasp;  the  lower  Is  bent  downward  and  backward  and  a  little 
Inward,  at  Its  middle  commencing  to  curve  pretty  strongly  Inward  and  a  little  upward ; 
opper  spine  strongly  recurved  from  its  base  along  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  clasp,  In  an 
almost  exactly  opposite  direction  to  the  apical  half  of  the  Interior  spine,  which  doen 
not,  like  the  apical  spines,  delicately  taper  to  a  point. 


MALBS. 

FBMA1.KS. 

Length  of  tongue,  7  mm. 

Smallest 

Average.  Lan^eet. 

Smal  lent.  Average. 

Largeai. 

8.78 

a.ss 

3. 

ao.6 

10. 
«.l 
S.1 

SlJl 
10.26 

6.6 

2.4 

S2.      1    U- 

io.a   ,  11. 

6.S     1      «.7 
S.4           2.8 

hind  tibiae  and  tir*l 

fore  tibiae  and  Urai 

7JS 
2.9 

Described  from  82  Bpevimens,  of  which  IB  n 


1  ff. 


Compailaoiia.  Specimens  from  West  Virginia  appear  to  be  almost  nniformiy 
smaller  than  the  few  I  have  seen  from  New  England,  and  still  more  so  than  western 
examples.  The  species,  which  at  flrst  sight  considerably  resembles  Phyclodes  tbaros, 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  species,  above,  by  the  general  color  of  the  snrface, 
which  hi  not  quite  so  deep,  and  is  apt  to  be  stUl  paler  In  the  middle  than  on  the  outer 
third  of  the  hind  wings;  by  the  much  larger  size  and  frequently  pupilled  condition 
of  the  snbmarginal  series  of  round  black  spots  on  the  hind  wings;  by  the  greater 
commnnity  of  the  black  markings  ou  the  basal  half  of  tbe  same,  rendering  that  part 
of  the  wing  almost  completely  black ;  and  by  the  conspicuous  alternation  of  black  and 
white  in  the  fringe;  beneath,  by  the  paleness  of  the  brighter  tints  of  the  fore  wings; 
the  color  of  tbe  hind  wings,  which  is  bntT  instead  of  ochraceous;  the  whole  character 
of  the  marginal  markings  as  detailed  in  the  descriptions :  the  much  larger  and  more 
ornamented  cliaracter  of  the  submarglnal  series  of  round  black  spots  on  the  hind 
wings  i  the  quite  diCterent  nature  of  the  markings  on  the  basal  half  of  the  hind  wings ; 
the  presence  of  decided  though  duU  silvery  spots  on  the  hind  wings,  a  part  of  wblcb 
appear  In  some  extreme  Individnals  of  P.  tharos  as  a  sort  of  silvery  gray ;  and  Anally 
by  a  ninch  less  extended  range  of  variation.    The  present  Is  also  a  larger  species. 

Saoondwy  aexoal  peouiiailtiea.  In  exceedingly  scanty  numbers  1  have  found  at 
the  base  of  the  median  Interspaces  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings,  in  tbe  male 
and  not  in  the  female,  scales  which  Itavc  the  apical  margin  entire  and  well  ronnded, 
and  which  I  therefore  take  to  be  androconia  (46 :  16),  though  I  have  not  found  others 
In  the  Melitaeldi;  they  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  subequal, 
with  very  broadly  convex  sides,  and  produced  and  rounded  basal  lobes;  they  differ 
from  the  ordinary  scales  only  in  being  nntoothed,  and  are  abont  .125  mm.  long. 

Bcg(64:32).  Half  as  high  again  as  broad,  provided  above  with  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen vertical  ribs,  .06  mm.  apart,  fading  ont  below;  color  very  pale  green.  Height, 
.67  mm. ;  breadth,  .45  mm. 

This  description  was  taken  from  specimens  removed  from  the  body  of  the  parent. 
Mr.  Edwards  describes  the  lower  third  of  the  egg  as  smooth,  the  middle  third  marked 
by  hexagonal  pits  or  cells,  and  the  upper  third  by  vertical  ribs. 

Catorpillax.  Firit  stage.  Head  dark  greenish  brown,  nearly  black.  Body  dull, 
pale  yellowish,  with  ayellowlsh  patch  above  on  terminal  segment,  tbe  raised  parts 
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slightly  darker  anil  their  lirbtlcs  psle  browu  anil  rooUerately  long.  Prolegs  color  of 
body;  lesN  pale,  semi  transparent.    Length,  1.5-2.6  mm.  (after  Saundera). 

Second  ttage.  Head  (79 :  16)  black  and  slilnlng,  ivith  a  few  short,  pale  brownish 
hairs.  BoJ;  above  brownish  black,  dotted  and  spotted  with  greenish,  with  a  pale 
greenish  white  stlgmatal  band,  having  a  broken  brownish  line  muntng  throngh  it;  the 
tnbercles  generally  black,  encircled  at  baxe  and  varied  at  tip  with  greenish,  and  the 
bristles  black,  but  In  the  stlgmatal  band  often  wboUy  greenish;  under  surface  of  body 
paler  and  greenish.  Legs  tipped  with  black  i  prolegtt  pate,  semltranttparent.  The 
briutlus  are  partly  sp leu Itferous,  partly  smooth,  aod  then  swollen  at  base.  Length. 
i.b-G  mm,  (after  Saunders,  Edwards  and  Gruber). 

The  stage  described  as  "after  the  first  monlt"  by  Saunders  was  evidently  taken 
during  the  flrtit  stage,  as  the  fieshy  tubercles  were  not  yet  developed. 

Third  ttage  (79:  IT).  Head  black,  covered  more  or  less  with  black  hairs.  Body 
black  brown  above,  greenish  brown  below,  the  tubercles  longer  than  in  preceding 
stage,  with  broad  bases  and  with  the  bristles  black.    Length.  G  mm.  (after  Edwards). 

Founk  stage  (79 :  18).  Head  rather  cordate,  broadest  above,  appressed.  piceous.  the 
surface  covered  with  many  black  hairs  of  unequal  length.  Body  black  brown  or  red- 
dish brown  above,  with  a  few  gray  dots,  smoky  brown  beneath;  there  is  sometimes  a 
stlgmatal.  broken  yellow  stripe  or  testaceous  band,  dotted  with  whitish,  but  the  color 
here  Is  usually  dull  green,  and  the  yellow  wanting;  a  few  blue  dots  arranged  In  two 
transverse  lines  behind  the  dorsal  series  of  tubercles.  The  tubercles  themselves  are 
stont  at  base,  long,  black  or  rufous,  the  tubercutes  closely  crowded  and  piceous ;  stig- 
mata blackish.  Legs  black;  prologs  rufous.  Length,  8.6-20  mm.  (nfter  Edwards  and 
LIntner). 

Fyth  Mage  (75 :  16).  Head  (79 :  19)  shining  piceous,  covered  with  Infrequent,  rather 
long,  blackish,  more  or  less  reddish  brown,  tapering  hairs,  seated  on  minute  black 
warts;  basal  joint  of  antennae  very  dark  pliunbeous,  remainder  black.  Ocelli  black; 
mouth  parts  black.  Body  above  rich  velvety  black ;  a  stlgmatal,  dull  orange  band 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body;  from  the  lower  base  of  the  suprastigma- 
tal  row  of  spines  to  midway  between  the  Infrastlgmatal  row  and  that  below  It, 
streaked,  between  the  spiracles,  with  dark  ipurpllsh;  beneath  olivaceous  brown;  the 
whole  body  abundantly  dotted  with  minute,  transversely  oval  or  clrcnlar,  whitish 
spots,  each  giving  rise  to  a  very  delicate,  rather  short,  blackish  hair ;  anterior  spinous 
hairs  of  the  first  thoracic  segment  black,  spines  dark  livid  brown  or  blackish,  those  of 
the  lowest  row  upon  the  base  of  the  prolcgs  black ;  the  needles  of  alt  the  spines  black, 
excepting  on  the  Infrastlgmatal  row,  where  they  are  yellowish  brown.  Spiracles 
black,  encircled  with  pale.  Legs  black,  claws  reddish;  prolegs  brownish  yellow. 
Length,  23  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  4  mm.;  length  of  spines,  1.5  mm.;  breadth  of 
head,  2M  mm. 

Ctuyaalla  (84:  19),  Upper  surface  of  head,  thorax  and  first  abdominal  segment 
white,  very  prettily,  profusely  and  Irregularly  mottled,  streaked  and  speckled  with 
reddish  fuscous,  occasionally  changing  to  black,  the  heavier  markings  of  the  mesono- 
tum  arranged  to  some  extent  around  the  laterodorsal  tubercles ;  the  tips  of  the  ocetlar 
prominences  arc  united  above  by  a  transverse  block  streak ;  ocellac  ribbon  edged  above 
with  black.  Lower  surface  of  head  and  linear  appendages  much  like  the  thorax ;  the 
antennae  are  rather  distantly  annulated  with  white,  and  marked  basnily  with  blackish ; 
the  principal  Joints  of  the  legs  are  marked  with  white,  edged  basallywlth  black;  the 
apical  half  of  the  tongue  Is  infuscated.  Wings  dull  white,  profusely  marked  with 
creaslngs  of  reddish  fuscous,  giving  thcni  a  brownish  hue,  and  heavily  streaked  with 
broad,  longitudinal  black  dashes,  especially  at  the  posterior  border,  the  basal  half  of 
the  costal  border,  and  the  extremity  of  the  cell ;  several  similar  collected  streaks  next 
the  posterior  border,  at  one-third  the  distance  from  the  superior  and  inferior  borders ; 
there  is  also  a  submargtnal  row  of  white  dots ;  there  Is  a  heavy  transverse  streak  at 
the  basal  wing  tubercle,  and  at  the  supernumerary  tubercle  a  curving,  oblique  streak, 
which  infringes  on  the  outer  border  of  the  metanotnm.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish, 
faintly  bnt  rather  abundantly  marked  with  yellowish  brown,  and  slightly  with  black ; 
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[here  are  suprastlgmatal  and  InfrastigniBtal  rows  of  binck  dots  sitn&teil  od  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  flfth  to  elghtli  segmeDts;  and  above  tlie  former,  on  all  tbc  alidominal 
segments,  is  a  slcntlcr.  interrupted,  blackiab  fascous  line;  ilierc  Ih  a  pair  of  aabven- 
tral  black  lines,  and  the  sides  areinarked  more  orlessn-lthbUcklah  fuscons  dots.  The 
tnben^ies  are  of  the  color  of  the  adjoining  parts,  excepting  that  the  dorsal  and  latero- 
dorsal  ones  of  the  meso-  and  metstborax  and  flrst  and  second  abdooilnal  segments 
are  marked  at  the  base  anterlorl;  with  black,  sometimes  tinged  with  reddUh.  Cremas- 
ter  very  heavily  edged  with  black.  Length.  12.6  mm. ;  width  at  ocellar  prominences, 
3.3  mm. ;  at  basal  wing  prominences,  5  mm. ;  at  metathorax.  i  mm, ;  height  of  thoras, 
4.ii  mm. ;  of  abdomen.  6  mm. 

"  The  chrysalis  of  this  species  varies  much.  Some  are  light- colored,  nearly  white, 
with  delicate  blackish  spots  and  fine  streaks  of  brown  over  the  surface;  otherM  are 
almost  wholly  block,  while  others  again  are  between  the  two  extremes"  (Edwards). 

DiBtribatlOD  (22:5).  This  species,  properly  a  member  of  the  Alte- 
ghnnian  fauna,  ia  widely  spread.  Northward  it  occurs  as  far  as  Ha  Ha 
Bay  on  the  Sagucnay  (Saunders),  Quebec  "rare"  (BowJee),  Montreal 
(Cautfield),  London,  Ontario  "not  common"  (Saunders),  and  even  to 
Sudbury  and  to  Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher).  Southward 
it  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Virginia  (Reakirt),  West  Virginia 
and  even  North  Carolina  (Edwards)  ;  otherwise  east  of  the  Mississippi  it 
has  not  been  recorded  further  south  than  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  far  more 
abuudaot  on  the  western  prairies  than  in  the  Atlantic  states,  Mr.  Allen 
finding  it  the  most  abundant  species  seen  during  a  whole  summer's  collect- 
ing in  Iowa.  Westward  it  extends  even  to  Eklmonton  on  the  north  Sas- 
katchewan (Geddes),  to  Nebrasku  (Carpenter),  Kansas,  where  it  is 
common  and  New  Mexico  (Snow),  an  well  as  to  Colorado  (Keakirt,  Mead), 
Arizona  (Edwards)  and  Texas  north  of  30°  (Aaron,  Mead)  ;  but  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  these  latter  localities  it  varies  so  much  from  the  type 
that  Edwards  considers  it  a  distinct  variety  (C-  n.  drusius),  distinguished 
by  the  excess  of  black  over  fulvous  on  the  upper  side. 

In  New  England  it  is  a  very  rare  insect  although  Mr.  Lintner  has 
found  it  in  some  abundance  near  Albany,  New  York  and  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  In  Maine  single  specimens  have  been  taken  at  Lewiston  (Sprague) 
and  Norway  (Verrill,  Smith),  and  it  is  also  recorded  from  Orono  (Fer- 
nald)  and  Portland  "rare"  (Lyman),  In  New  Hampshire  it  has  twice 
been  taken  on  the  Glen  road  at  the  very  base  of  the  White  Mountains 
(Sanborn,  Morrison)  and  once  at  Walpole  (Smith).  In  Massachusetts  it 
has  been  also  occasionally  taken, — Sutton  (Smith),  Blanford  (Dimmock), 
Holyoke  (Johnson),  Lenox  (Edwards)  and  AVilliamstown  (Scudder)  ; 
and  in  Connecticut  at  Farmington  (Norton).  Most  of  these  New  Eng- 
land localities,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  upon  elevated  ground.  They  com- 
prise all  known  captures. 

Haonta.  In  O>lorado  Mr.  Mead  foimd  the  butterflies  only  at  about  an 
elevation  of  7,500  feet  in  the  mountains,  and  they  were  rare.  In  Iowa 
where  they  are  extremely  abundant  they  were  found  by  Mr.  Allen  on  the 
Symphoricarpos  which  grows  in  prairie  hollows ;  others  were  seen  in  damp, 
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ehady  epots,  or  the  edge  of  streama  flowing  between  steep,  wooded  slopee, 
and  in  ravines  among  low,  thick  growing  timber.  In  New  York  Mr. 
Lintner  found  them  flying  with  Phyciodes  tharos. 

Ovlposltion.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf  of 
the  food  plant  in  clusters  of  from  a  few  to  about  a  hundred,  "side  by  side 
and  in  regular  rows"  (Edwards),  and  the  duration  of  this  stage  is  from 
nine  to  fourteen  days. 

Food  plant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  various  Compositac,  such  as 
Asters,  Aster  (Doellingcria)  umbcllatus  Torr.  and  Gray,  Rudbeckia 
laciniata  Linn.,  Helianthus  divaricatus  Linn.,  Actinomeris  squarroea  Nutt. 
and  Vcrbesina  helianthoidesNutt.  Sunflower  and  Aetinomerie  appear  to 
be  its  favorite  food. 

Habits  of  the  caterpillar.  While  examining  one  of  the  eggt*  of  this 
species  under  the  microscope,  writes  Mr.  Saunders  (Can.  ent.,  iv  :  161-2j. 

One  of  the  mandibles  of  the  eucloscd  larva  waa  thrust  tbrougb  the  egg-shell  near 
the  upper  surface,  and  soon  aft«r  the  otlier  appeared  near  by  In  the  same  manner,  and 
after  some  efibrt  these  were  made  to  meet,  and  then  shortly  a  small  opening  made, 
which  admitted  of  the  head  being  partly  thrust  through,  when  the  larva  soon  began  to 
cat  the  egg  around,  with  the  rlew  of  removing  the  top.  The  tiiickened  striae  of  the 
egg  were  not  ruptured  without  much  effort. .  . .  After  tearing  througti  two  or  three .... 
the  larva  rests  awhile  from  Itr^  efforts,  and  then  begins  afresh.  .  .  .  After  one  hour  and 
thirty-flve  minutes  had  been  spent  in  these  efforts  (including  freqnent  rests),  ttie  top 
was  guawed  nearly  arouud,  when  the  head  was  pushed  up,  and  the  lid  tilted  over. 
The  larva  now  rested  for  about  ten  inlnutes,  although  there  was  no  obstacle  to  Its 
egress,  and  then  commenced  to  eitrlcate  Itself,  by  first  bending  its  head  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  stretching  upwards.  [After  three  or  four  segments  were  with- 
drawn], working  its  body  from  side  to  side  with  the  head  upwards,  and  alternately 
working  It  round  with  the  head  downwards,  grasping  with  its  Jaws  at  adjoining  eggs, 
or  anything  else  wlihlu  reach,  the  remaining  segmeuts  were  speedily  withdrawn,  the 
whole  operation  not  occnpylng  more  than  Ave  or  six  minutes. 

When  young  they  are  gregarious  and  feed  only  on  the  parenchyma  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  the  transparent  membrane;  and  "when  alarmed  by  a 
sudden  motion  of  the  plant,  they  immediately  loosen  their  hold  to  the  leaf 
and  suffer  themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground,  with  their  bodies  bent  in  a  circle. 
After  lying  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  if  not  again  disturbed,  they  .  .  . 
arouse  themselves  and  travel  rapidly  away  to  some  place  of  concealment" 
(Lintner).  At  a  later  stage  "they  consume  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf, 
which  becomes  very  fllthy  from  the  excrementitious  matter  mixing  with  the 
juices  of  the  leaf;  but  the  caterpillars  emerge  from  the  mire  as  clean  as  a 
mole  from  under  the  ground"  (Edwards).  They  spin  a  slight  web  on  a 
leaf  when  they  wish  to  moult,  but  do  not  construct  one  for  concealment  or 
protection  at  any  other  time,  hibernating  without  that  aid.  The  only 
statement  that  they  Yive  within  a  web  is  by  Miss  Middleton  (Rep.  nox. 
ins.  III.,  X  :  82-83)  who  says  that  this  species  "like  the  phaeton,  forms  a 
web."     Saunders,  Lintner,  Riley  and  Edwards  say  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Life  history.    In  the  northern  part  of  its  range,  i.  e.,  in  the  region 
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embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  work  and  west  of  it,  this  insect  is  single- 
brooded,  and  hibernates  when  partly  grown,  doubttees  in  crevices  afforded 
by  objects  lying  on  the  ground ;  on  emerging  in  the  spring  the  caterpillar, 
which  then  feeds  singly,  grows  slowly  until  June,  when,  after  spending 
ten  to  fifteen  days  in  the  chrysalis  state,  it  emerges  as  a  butterfly ;  the 
earliest  males  appear  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  do  not  become  abun- 
dant until  the  females  emerge,  generally  early  in  July  ;  the  latter  are  not 
common  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when,  or  a  little  later,  they  begin 
to  predominate,  and  the  males  to  be  worn  and  dull ;  the  females  continue 
at  least  throughout  July. 

The  eggs  must  be  laid  at  once,  for  there  is  no  record  of  the  capture  of 
the  female  after  July  and  specimens  enclosed  by  Mr.  Saunders  laid  eggs 
before  July  5  ;  eo,  too,  caterpillars  were  found  in  their  second  stage  on 
August  20  by  Mr.  Lintner  near  Albany.  The  caterpillars  moult  two 
or  three  times  before  hibernating,  the  earliest  ones  becoming  dormant  by 
the  middle  of  July  (Saunders)  while  others  are  delayed  until  the  end  of 
August  (Lintner) .  The  condition  of  captured  butterflies,  however,  shows 
that  these  all  are  to  be  referred  to  a  single  brood. 

Further  south,  the  history  is  a  much  more  complicated  one ;  we  have 
only  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Riley  to  guide  us,  besides 
our  knowledge  (from  very  scattered  observations)  of  their  habits  at  the 
north.  These  all  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  insect  in  the  latitude  of 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri  is  partially  single  and  partially  double 
brooded,  and  not  as  Mr.  Edwards  supposes  (perhaps  from  unpublished 
observations)  single,  double  and  triple  brooded.  This  curious  condition 
is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  caterpillars  born  from 
the  first  brood  of  butterflies  pass  through  their  stages  in  an  ordinary  man- 
ner and  produce  in  time  a  second  brood  the  same  season ;  while  another 
portion  lagging  at  first  a  little  behind  their  brethren,  often  from  the 
same  batch  of  eggs,  finally  pass,  at  the  hibernating  age,  into  a  state  of 
lethargy  while  it  is  stdl  midsummer  or  even  by  the  end  of  June.  They 
even  assume  at  this  early  period  the  livery  they  wear  through  the  winter, 
which  is  of  a  russet  color,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  not  black  like 
their  brethren  of  the  same  age  who  arc  not  laggards. 

Of  nlntj-two  larvae  from  ooe  lot  of  eggs  laid  May  29  [writes  Mr.  Edwards]  and  all 
which  passed  their  llrst  moult  about  .Tunc  18.  fifty-six  proceeded  to  second  moult 
abont  Jnne  21 ,  and  third  moult  about  Jnne  2(i.  and  so  on  to  chrysalis.  But  thirty -six 
llDgered  after  the  first  mouit,  and  thirty-two  of  them  assumed  the  russet  hibernating 
coat.  .  .at  second  moult,  while  the  remaining  four  came  up  then  in  black  coats,  like 
the  larger  part  of  the  brood,  and  Biowl;  proceeded  to  cbrysalla,  wiilcb  they  reached 
many  days  after  the  others.  These  four  seemed  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  join  the 
hibemators,  which  was  somehow  counteracted,  but  they  proceeded  with  a  hesitsncy 
at  every  stage  till  they  readied  chrysalis.  [Of  the  thirty-two  all  continued  lethargic 
through  the  season,  aud  some  survived  the  winter.] 

Of  the  earliest  hatched  caterpillars  of  the  season  about  one-third  be- 
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come  domiftnl  at  the  hiberoating  stage ;  while  later  on,  with  those  which 
hntch  in  midsummer,  two-thirds  become  dormant  at  the  same  stage 
while  the  others  complete  their  transformations  the  same  year.  This  cir- 
cumstance, ap])arently,  has  led  Mr.  Edwards  to  think  there  are  three 
broods  in  the  soiitli.  But  his  own  account  of  the  retardation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  some  of  those  which  do  not  actually  become  dormant,  together 
with  the  great  inequality  in  the  development  of  the  hibernating  larvae  in 
the  spring  as  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards  (Can.  ent.  xi :  104-5),  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  phenomenon  may  best  be  explained  and  made  accordant 
with  what  we  know  of  the  same  insect  at  the  north  by  looking  on  the 
butterfly  as  partly  single,  partly  double  brooded  in  this  part  of  its  range. 

PoBtores.  Having  seen  but  a  single  specimen  in  open  air  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  flight  of  the  butterflies.  Observations  on  a  captive 
showed  that  when  at  rest  upon  a  perpendicular  surface,  the  wings  are 
closely  shut,  the  basal  half  of  their  costal  edges  confluent ;  the  antennae, 
raised  at  a  slight  angle  above  the  surface  of  rest,  are  parallel  at  the  base — 
for  about  seven  or  eight  joints — and  then  diverge  at  an  angle  of  SS'-iO",  their 
tips  being  about  5-6  mm.  apart ;  excepting  this,  and  that  the  club  is 
slightly  upturned,  they  are  straight.  On  a  horizontal  surface  the  attitude 
diflers  only  in  that  the  antennae  are  held  nearly  perpendicular. 

ExperimentB  with  cold.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  placed  several  chry- 
salids  in  an  ice  box  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  days.  Most  of  them  were 
killed  by  it,  but  three  gave  butterflies  unaltered  in  color  or  pattern. 

Desidn^ta.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  we  need  most 
of  all  careful  and  repeated  observations  at  the  north  of  the  comparative 
behavior  of  the  earliest  and  latest  born  caterpillars  during  the  same  season 
and  again  under  untramelled  conditions  in  the  spring.  The  eggs  have 
never  been  found  laid  naturally.  Do  the  larvae  under  no  conditions  live 
in  company  under  a  web?  What  is  the  range  of  variation  as  to  the  stage 
when  the  caterpillars  hibernate?  Why  should  the  female  appear  so  much 
later  than  the  male  ?  At  what  latitude  does  the  second  annual  brood  first 
make  its  appearance  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  ? 
No  parasites  have  been  discovered.  What  is  the  southern  range  of  the 
species  west  of  the  Atlantic  states  ? 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS.— GHABJDBY AS  NTCTEIS. 
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CINCLIDIA  HUBNEK. 

CiDcUdiA   Hnbn.,   Ten.   bek.   Mbmett.,   3»      HelHet*  Blllb.,  Enum.  iiu.,  TT  (1890). 

(1816).  LimD&ecla  Scudd.,  SyaU    rev.   AiDer.  butt., 

H«llUeB  (pars)  Audoruni.  36  (1872). 

Tgpe.—Pt^iliophoebe  Hchiff. 


O  moon  and  sun  that  beam  and  burn.— 
Keep  safe  my  Love  till  I  retuml 

Qn.DSB.—SvteeC  Wild  Ito»ex. 

Inwga  (54  :i).  Head  large,  fDrnlshed  with  rather  long,  spftrae,  erect  h^rs.  Front 
slightly  tnmid,  srarcelf  at  all  protoberant  below,  barely  sorpassiDg  the  front  of  the 
eyes,  a  Itttte  broker  tban  bigh.  not  nearly  ao  broad  as  the  eyes,  the  npper  border 
roundly  excSTated  in  front  and  sloping  considerably  toward  the  antennal  pits ;  lower 
border  sharply  rounded.  Vertex  pretty  large,  a  little  tnmld.  but  also  slightly  flattened 
above,  especially  posteriorly,  just  reaching  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  eyes, 
scarcely.  If  at  all,  broader  than  long,  the  sides  narrowing  but  little,  the  posterior 
border  scarcely  roonder,  the  anterior  sloping  considerably  toward  the  antennal  pth;. 
Eyes  rather  lai^e,  moderately  full,  naked.  Antennae  Inserted  with  the  nlddleof  their 
posterior  half  In  the  middle  of  the  anmmlt.  In  deep,  spacious,  distinct,  scarcely  con- 
nected pits,  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  enmmlt  of  the  second 
antennal  joint;  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  about  thirty -three 
Joints,  of  which  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  form  the  club,  which  Is  strongly  depressed . 
fully  four  times  as  broad  as  the  stalk,  about  three  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad, 
oblong  ovate,  increasing  rather  rapidly  at  the  base,  well  rounded  at  tip,  four  or  Ave 
joints  entering  into  the  diminution  of  size,  with  no  noticeable  carina  beneath.  Palpi 
long,  and  moderately  stout,  scarcely  tirlce  as  long  as  the  eye,  directed  upward  and 
considerably  forward,  the  last  joint  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  penultimate,  clothed 
with  recumbent  scales  and  a  very  few  slightly  raised  hairs,  while  the  other  joints  are 
famished,  both  above  and  below,  with  a  very  long  and  rather  dense  fringe  of  long, 
erect,  forward  reaching  hairs  and  scales,  all  In  a  vertical  plane- 

Prothoracic  lobes  rather  small,  strongly  appresaed,  scarcely  more  so  exteriorly  than 
iDtcriorly,  the  upper  surface  well  rounded,  the  ends  well  rounded  and  neariy  equal, 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  long  and  rather  more  than  three  Umes  as  broad  as  lilgh. 
Fatagia  moderately  broad  and  rather  long,  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the 
posterior  lobe  curving  a  little  outward,  moderately  broad,  tapering  and  terminating 
In  a  bluntly  pointed  tip. 

Pore  wings  (39 :  S)  two-thirds  as  long  again  ( J  )  or  nearly  twice  as  long  (  $ )  as 
broad ;  costal  margin  slightly  convex  un  the  basal  fifth,  most  prominent  at  about  one- 
fourtb  the  distance  from  the  base;  beyond  nearly  str^ght,  the  angle  rounded  off ;  outer 
border  considerably  and  pretty  regularly  convex  above  the  upper  median  nervnle, 
below  that  nearly  straight,  in  general  having  a  direction  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the 
apical  half  of  the  costal  border ;  Inner  border  straight,  the  angle  rounded  off.  First 
superior  subcostal  nervule  arising  shortly  before  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  second  at 
one^narter  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  first  to  the  outer  border;  the  third  not 
so  far  from  the  second  as  that  is  from  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  the  fourth  at  fully  two- 
thirds  the  distance  from  tbe  base  of  the  first  to  the  outer  border,  and  as  far  from  tbe 
third  as  tbe  second  is  from  the  first;  second  Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  at 
abont  a  third  way  down  the  cell;  this  Is  about  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  wing 
and  two  and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad.  Last  median  nervnre  connected  at  a 
short  distance  from  Its  base  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  considerably  and  roundly  expanded  next  the 
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base,  beyond  nearly  straight,  slightly  convex ;  the  outer  margin  scarcely  crenalftle, 
nell  and  pretty  rcgnUrly  roanded,  more  regnlarl;  Id  the  J  than  In  the  $ ,  the  mui^in 
being  Fuller  ueit  the  completely  rounded  npper  angle,  while  It  Is  comparatively  fuller 
111  the  subcostal  region  In  the  $  ;  the  lower  angle  Is  abrupt  but  rounded  off,  and  the 
Inner  margin  a,  little  expanded,  bat  not  abruptly  next  the  base.  sUgbtly  convex  on  the 
bausl  half,  nearly  straight  and  a  very  little  excised  on  the  apical  half,  Precostal  ner- 
vure  directed  straight  upward,  but  not  far  from  its  tip  bent  abniptly  and  rather 
strongly  outward.  Second  subcostal  nervule  originating  but  a  little  beyond  the  first; 
cell  open. 

Fore  legs  short,  the  members  turald,  In  the  male  thinly  fringed  with  long,  but  little 
raised  hairs  on  the  outer  side ;  tibiae  half  (J)  or  a  very  little  less  than  half  (<^)  the 
length  of  the  liind  tibiae;  tarsi  one-half  the  length  of  the  tibiae  (S)  or  of  the  same 
length  (  $ ) ,  either  slender  and  with  but  slight  indications  of  divisions  and  unarmed 
(J) ;  or  distinctly  composed  of  Ave  joints,  of  which  the  flrst  is  tumid  and  somewhat 
longer  than  the  others  collectively,  they  slender  and  diminishing  regularly  In  size;  all 
but  the  last  furnished  beneath  with  long  and  slender  apical  spines  on  a  naked  field, 
the  last  two  pair  followed  on  the  next  Joint  b;  several  briBtle-like  spinea  as  support- 
ers; the  first  and  second  Joints  have  also  a  central  snbapical  spine  t>eneBth($). 
Middle  tibiae  scarcely  longer  than  the  hind  pair,  armed  on  either  side  beneath  with  a 
row  of  very  long  and  slender,  not  very  freqnent,  somewhat  spreading  spinea,  the 
apical  ones  developed  as  not  very  long,  but  slender,  tapering  spnrs.  First  joint  of 
tarsi  scarcely  shorter  than  the  others  combined,  the  last  scarcely  shorter  than  the 
second,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  diminishing  In  regular  ratio;  furnished  beneath 
with  four  rows  of  pretty  long  and  very  slender,  frequent  spines,  the  last  of  each  Joint 
slightly  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  small,  delicate,  strongly  falcate,  finely  pointed ; 
paronychia  double,  the  anterior  lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws,  not  greatly  curved, 
tapering  considerably,  the  apex  bluntly  pointed,  coarsely  pectinate  beneath;  posterior 
lotK  short,  moderately  slender,  curved  inward.  PnlviUas  not  large,  not  nacfa  broader 
than  long,  well  rounded. 

Abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  having  the  clasps  stont,  tumid,  irregularly 
and  broadly  oval,  mach  longer  than  broad,  bearing  at  the  tip  two  strongly  curv- 
ing, flattened  spines,  appearing  to  originate  from  a  separate  piece  soldered  to  tiie 
npper  extremity  of  the  clasp;  the  lower  of  these  spinea  cnrves  Inward,  the  upper 
forward ;  In  addition,  arising  from  near  the  base  of  the  latter  is  a  similar  spine  curv- 
ing over  Inward  strongly. 

Bgg.  Barrel  shaped,  tapering  alMve  more  than  below,  the  broadest  part  below  the 
middle;  the  summit  broad,  saucer  shaped,  only  slightly  depressed,  smooth  and  glis- 
tening; the  sides  with  numerous  vertical  ribs  which  are  only  slightly  elevated  and 
which  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  egg  to  the  well  defined  edge  of  the  saucer 
where  they  abruptly  end,  more  or  less  interrupted  below  the  middle  by  the  numerous, 
but  slight,  rounded  or  polygonal  depressions  with  which  the  egg  Is  here  studded. 

Cat«tpUIar  at  birth.  From  notes  taken  by  me,  but  which  1  am  nnable  to  verify.  1 
think  the  hairs  of  this  stage  of  ClncUdia  are  arranged  In  laterodorsal,  lateral  and 
stlgmatal  series,  the  lateral  with  two,  the  others  with  one  to  a  segment;  but  they  are 
somewhat  differently  disposed  on  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments.  There  is  no 
dorsal  series,  as  In  the  later  stages. 

MatDxo  oatciplUar.  Head  aubquadrate  but  broadly  rounded,  broadest  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  ocellar  Held,  rather  broader  than  high,  the  sides  scarcely  tapering 
upwards,  the  summit  broadly  and  but  little  produced  exteriorly,  considerably  but 
broadly  and  roundly  excised  above  along  the  suture ;  the  front  appressed,  almost  flat, 
the  sutnres  a  little  impressed,  the  head  slightly  the  deepest  just  below  the  middle, 
covered  above  and  on  the  sides,  though  scarcely  on  the  front,  with  Infrequent,  moder- 
ately large  and  broad,  conical  tubercles,  emitting  no  hairs,  but  a  few  pretty  long,  curv- 
ing hairs  appear  on  the  front  as  elsewhere,  arising  from  exceedingly  minute  wartlets. 
Antennae  with  the  second  joint  exceedingly  short,  the  third  not  greatly  narrower, 
more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  fonrth  minute.    Ocelli  six  in  number,  five 
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i>f  tbein  amnged  In  &  moderately  strong  carve,  lU  conveilty  forward,  the  third  aod 
fonrth,  counting  from  above,  Aliuoxt  ittingeut.  the  third  anil  second,  the  fourth  and 
Afth,  and  the  first  and  second  removed  from  each  other  bj  Increasing  distances,  the 
latter  by  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  of  tbem ;  the  sixth,  behind  the  others, 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  first  and  a  point  between  the  third  and  fonrth.  and 
a  little  nearer  the  former.  Labnim  moderately  large  and  long,  well  rounded,  either 
lateral  half  a  little  tumid,  the  front  border  slightly  and  roundly  excised  In  the  middle. 
Mandibles  small,  slender,  not  broad,  the  edge  armed  with  Ave  or  six  rather  short,  trl- 
angDlar.  slender  denticles.  Maxillar)-  palpi  with  the  basal  Joint  bearing  an  inner  two- 
jointed  palp  and  an  outer,  longer,  three-}oln ted  one,  the  penultimate  joint  of  each  being 
sllghtlf  longer  than  broad,  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  last  joint  minute.  Spinneret  short 
and  slender,  tapering  slightly. 

Body  cylindrical  or  very  slightly  depressed,  tapering  forward  a  little  on  the  ante- 
rior thoracic  segments,  the  rest  of  the  body  nearly  e<|ual,  armed  with  numerous  spines 
arranged  one  to  a  segment  In  a  series,  In  longitudinal  rows ;  they  are  not  very  long, 
conical,  tapering  to  a  blunt  paint,  thickly  studded  with  minute  tubercles,  scarcely 
longer  than  broad,  one  at  the  tip  slightly  longer  than  the  others,  each  bearing  a  long, 
tapering,  needle-like  thorn,  the  lower  ones  longest  and  nearly  or  qnlte'as  long  as  the 
spine  itself,  the  lower  ones  spreading  nearly  horizontally,  the  upper  Inclinetl  upward 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  spine.  They  are  arranged  as  follows:  a  dorsal  row 
placed  anteriorly,  upon  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  latter  with  two, 
one  placed  posteriorly ;  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  a  little  In  advance  nf  the  middle 
of  the  segment,  upon  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal 
segmeutsi  a  Isterostigmatal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  second  and  third  thoracic 
and  first  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  the  latter  with  two,  one  1>elng  placed  poste- 
riorly ;  an  Infrastlgmatal  series  placed  centrally,  on  the  first  and  second  thoracic  and 
first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments ;  and  a  ventro-stigmatal  series,  placed  centrally,  on 
the  thoracic  and  the  first  to  seventh  abdominal  segments,  the  second  to  sixth  abdomi- 
nal segments  having  two  each ;  the  first  segment  bears  anteriorly  a  transverse  row  of 
spines,  which  correspond  to  those  upon  the  second,  excepting  that  the  laterodorsal 
ones  have  become  subdorsal  and  are  very  small,  the  laterostigmatal  ones  very  small 
and  transversely  double,  a  supplementary  one  being  crowded  between  the  normal  and 
the  laterodorsal  spine.  Bo<ly  with  a  few  scattered,  very  short  and  exceedingly  deli- 
cate hairs.  Spiracles  rather  small,  short  obovate,  about  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
Legs  short,  small,  rather  slender,  appressed,  tapering  and  the  claws  small,  pretty 
strongly  heeled  at  the  base,  beyond  very  slender,  nearly  equal,  very  gently  curved ; 
prolegs  rather  short,  not  very  stout,  tapering,  the  booklets  twenty-five  to  thirty  In 
number,  very  slender  and  delicate,  pretty  strongly  curved,  not  crowded,  arranged  In  a 
double  row  around  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  inner  portion  of  a  circle. 

Chryaalla.  Viewed  from  abo\  e,  the  prothorax  and  the  parts  In  front  taper  a  little, 
but  not  regnlariy,  being  broken  at  the  base  of  the  ocellar  prominences  by  a  distinct 
lateral  swelling ;  the  ocellar  prominences  are  not  greatly  pronounced,  the  outer  sides 
being  parallel,  the  enlarged  anterior  portion  small  and  regularly  swollen,  the  laterally 
angiilated  tip  sometimes  minutely  notched,  the  broad  front  of  the  head  separating 
their  bases  straight  or  very  slightly  convex.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  lowest  ante- 
rior faces  of  the  ocellar  prominences  are  bent  rather  sharply  at  very  slightly  more  than 
a  right  angle,  the  head  more  rounded  and  Its  front  advanced  slightly  in  front  of  the 
inferior  face  of  the  promloencps ;  Inferior  face  of  the  prominences  nearly  in  continua- 
tion with  the  inferior  face  of  the  body;  anterior  face  at  an  angle  of  160°  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  Longitudinally  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  as  far  as 
near  the  wing  tips  is  nearly  straight,  very  slightly  and  broadly  sinuous.  Thorax  with 
a  pretty  high,  longltuiilnal  curve,  not  quite  regular,  being  scarcely  bent  at  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  half  of  the  mesothorax,  and  a  little  In  advance  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  same,  raised  to  a  slight,  low  and  very  broad  conical  prominence,  with  an  equal 
slope  on  all  sides.  Wing  tubercles  much  as  In  Charidryas.  the  supernnmerary  one  per- 
haps a  little  more  elevated,  and  the  superior  ridge  of  the  basal  one  not  quite  so  long. 
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curring.  Prothorax  witlia  traDHvernerowof  fonrmlnnte  warts  next  the  aateiior edge. 
AbdoineD  considerably  and  regnlarly  arched;  a  laterodoraal  series  of  pretty  regular, 
conical,  blantly  tipped  tabercles  of  medium  size,  on  the  middle  of  the  mc«o-  and 
roetathorax  aad  the  fint  to  ninth  abdominal  iiegmeiits,  that  of  the  last  two  itegmenle 
being  only  low,  blunt  wartn,  the  last  a  little  below  the  line;  those  of  the  mesotboraz 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  and  those  of  the  Drat  abdomlual  3^;mcDt  a  little 
smaller;  with  these  exceptions  the;  are  equal;  oa  the  abdomen  there  is  also  a  dorsal 
row  of  similar  tubercles  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  to  eighth  segments,  the 
eighth  with  two,  one  posterior,  and  both,  like  that  of  the  first  segment,  mere  low, 
blunt  warts ;  a  snprastigmatal  series,  anteriorly  placed  on  the  second  to  eighth  de- 
ments, those  of  the  third  and  fonrth  segments  like  those  of  tbe  laterodonal  rows, 
those  of  the  second  similar,  but  only  half  as  large,  the  others  scarcely  raised  warts ; 
Ml  Inf rastigmatal  series  of  scarcely  raised  warts  In  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
to  eighth  segments ;  and  a  latero-ventrsl  series  of  small  warts  on  the  middle  of  the 
fonrth  to  sixth  segments.  Inferior  base  of  cremaster  bounded  laterally  by  very  broad, 
coarse,  low  walls,  carving  strongly  on  the  posterior  half,  straight  and  somewhat 
approximated  anteriorly,  each  tennlnatlogina  small,  short,  rounded  tul>ercle.  Cremas- 
ter proper  vlerfed  from  above,  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  not  large,  tapering,  later- 
ally tuberculate  near  base,  well  rounded  at  tip;  viewed  from  the  side,  rather  stoat, 
halt  as  long  again  as  broad,  straight,  equal  excepting  at  tip.  where  tt  espaodB  consider- 
ably beneath;  the  apical  field  of  anal  booklets  uearly  circular.  Hookleta  very  closely 
crowded,  rsther  short,  the  stem  slender  and  nearly  or  quite  straight,  the  crook  ^ery 
strongly  curved  and  considerably  enlarged  aod  especially  heightened. 

This  genus  is  common  to  Kurope  and  Aniei^ca  and  appears  to  be  more 
abundant  in  the  Old  World  than  io  the  New.  It  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  western  North  America,  but  one  species  at  least  belongs  to  Gautemala. 
Not  being  autoptically  familiar  with  the  many  species  of  Melitaeidi  de- 
scribed from  Central  America  and  tbe  northern  part  of  tbe  southern 
continent,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  extensively  the  genus  is  distributed ; 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  elevated  districts  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  great  elevated  central 
plateau  region  of  the  United  States.  East  of  tbe  Boeky  Mountains  it 
ia  confined  to  the  Alleghanian  fauna  and  tbe  southern  parts  of  tbe  Cana- 
dian.    It  occurs  in  all  but  the  southern  portions  of  New  England. 

The  butterflies  are  considerably  under  the  medium  size,  dark  brown 
with  deep  orange  markings ;  these  consist  of  some  transverse  patches  in 
tbe  cell  and  of  a  mesial  and  a  submargiual,  traneverBC,  sinuous  seriea  of 
spots,  the  latter  small  in  the  fore  wing  and  large  in  the  bind  wing ;  in  tbe 
male  the  two  are  confluent ;  beneath,  the  wings  are  orange  fulvous,  the 
hinder  pair  traversed  by  a  basal  series  of  independent,  black  edged,  pale 
yellow  spots,  a  broad,  mesial  band  of  similar  but  larger  and  contiguous 
spots  and  a  submarginal  continuous  series  of  black  edged,  pale  yellow 
lunules ;  the  latter  occur  also  on  the  fore  wings. 

The  insects  are  single-brooded  and  winter  as  half  grown  larvae ;  they 
remain  suspended  in  the  chrysalis  state  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  appear 
on  the  wing  in  the  first  half  of  June.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters,  and 
the  young  larvae  live  in  a  common  web,  our  species  on  Doellingeria ;  they 
desert  this  before  winter,  but  are  again  found  associated  in  considerable 
numbers  in  spring. 
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The  egge  are  ta[>ering,  barrel-shaped,  with  numeroue  ribe  and  of  a  yellow 
color  when  jiiHt  laid.  The  larvae  have  a  cylindrical  and  nearly  equal 
body,  supplied  with  a  dorsal  row  and  on  each  side,  four  other  rows  of 
conical  tubercular  spines,  two  pairs  above  and  two  below  the  spiracles. 
They  are  dark  orange  with  a  dusky,  longitudinal,  stignmtal  line,  and  are 
heavily  marked  with  black  in  transverse  patterns.  The  chrysalids  are 
somewhat  rounded,  elongated,  with  lull  abdomen  and  apically  tumid  wing- 
thecae.  They  are  pale  yellowish  in  color,  the  wings  dashed  with  black, 
and  the  dorsal  surface  is  studded  with  small,  conical  tubercles  which  are 
set  off  by  basal  dark-colored  rings. 


EXCURSUS    XXL—  CONPAHIONSHIP    AND    COMMENSALISX 
AMONG  CATERPILLARS. 

Sod  v'sccorgeU  toI  obe  nol  slam  veriul 
Natl  a  tormar  I'sneelica  (artalla, 
Cbe  vola  alia  giuetida  wnza  iohenuif 

D  ANTK,— ftiry  aforio . 
Do  ye  not  comprehend  that  we  are  wonuB, 
Born  to  bring  forlli  the  angelic  butlerfl; 
Tbatflielh  unto  Juilgnient  without  icreen? 

Lonff/eUotB's  translation. 

As  a  general  rule,  caterpillars  of  butterflies  live  solitary  lives  through- 
out their  entire  existence.  The  mother  drops  an  egg  here  and  there  upon 
a  spot  suitable  for  the  food  of  its  young,  and  here  the  caterpillar  takes  up 
its  abode  with  more  or  less  wanderings.  In  two  of  the  four  families  of 
butterflies  there  is  scarcely  a  single  exception  known  to  this  rnle,  but  in 
the  highest  family  and  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Papilionidae,  caterpillars 
during  at  least  a  portion  of  their  lives  are  more  or  less  gregarious. 
Whenever  the  caterpillars  are  strictly  gregarious,  the  eggs  are  invariably 
laid  in  clusters;  there  are,  however,  some  butterflies  which  lay  their  eggs 
in  small  clusters,  whose  caterpillars  are  not  properly  gregarious;  yet  all 
such  are  closely  related  to  others  whose  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  so 
that  we  find  every  gradation  from  solitary  to  social.  There  are  also 
some  caterpillars  which  are  gregarious  in  ttieir  early  life,  but  afterward 
part  company.  In  such  cases  the  caterpillar  usually  hibernates,  and  its 
social  life  lasts  to  some  degree  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
company  dispersing  at  tlie  renewal  of  activity  in  the  spring.  Indeed,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  association  is  most  conspicuous  in  early  life,  when 
the  caterpillars  feed  in  rows  upon  the  same  leaf  in  such  close  proximity 
that  it  would  seem  to  interfi^re  with  convenience.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
only  mark  of  their  social  nature ;  but  as  all  caterpillars  spin  more  or  less 
silk  in  moving  about,  a  web  of  greater  or  less  extent  generally  accompanies 
a  colony,  and  in  some  cases  the  community  constructs  a  close  structure 
within  which  they  retire  to   rest  or   to   moult.     A    Mexican   butterfly, 
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allied  to  our  sulpliiire,  coD«tructit  a  wob,  firat  noticed  by  Hardy,  which  is 
nearly  as  close  as  parchment.  ^VitIl  rare  exceptione,  all  butterfly  cater- 
pillars feed  upon  the  outside  of  plants  ;  but  there  a  few  which  live  in  the 
interior,  and  one  of  these,  an  Indiun  species  of  Lycaenidac,  is  known  to 
be  social,  living  in  numbers  within  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate. 

Among  our  own  butterflies,  there  is  nearly  every  gradation  from  brief 
and  partial  companionship  up  to  a  social  life  which  lasts  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  larval  existence.  The  weakest  fomi  of  social  life  is  found 
in  some  of  the  Polygoniae  (others  being  purely  solitary),  where  the  eggs 
bciag  oHen  laid  in  columns  of  from  two  to  nine,  or  several  eggs  being 
8cattere<t  by  the  mother  upon  one  leaf,  the  caterpillars  in  earliest  life  are 
naturally  found  feeding  upon  one  loaf.  Rarely  are  more  than  four  or  five 
found  in  company,  and  each  takes  up  its  independent  position  upon  tlic 
leaf  and  acta  as  if  the  others  were  not  present.  As.  however,  it  is  their 
habit  to  remain  upon  the  leaf  until  it  is  almost  eaten,  they  naturally 
leave  it  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time,  and,  following  a  similar 
instinct,  are  apt  to  pass  together  to  the  nearest  leaf,  but  scatter  more  or 
less,  so  that  by  degrees  as  they  approach  maturity  they  arc  found  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Yet  even  in  this  weakest  form  their  numbers 
are  often  so  great  upon  a  single  plant  that  when  they  leave  it  for  pupation, 
the  chrysalids  hang  almost  in  company,  thirty  or  forty  spinning  their 
silken  shrouds  in  such  proximity  that  they  may  be  pulled  down  together, 
A  somewhat  similar  or  periiaps  weaker  case  may  be  found  in  l*ieris  r^ae, 
which  often  lays  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  singly  upon  one  plant 
and  the  caterpillars,  naturally  seeking  the  interior  of  the  cabbage  head, 
may  often  be  found  in  close  proximity.  But  this  even  more  than  the 
preceding  is  a  case  of  mere  accident,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  plant 
upon  which  they  subsist.  In  all  other  cases  of  social  life  among  our 
caterpillars  the  eggs  are  laid  by  tlie  parent  in  decided  clusters.  The 
slightest  of  these  is  probably  that  of  Laertias  philenor,  the  masses  being 
ordinarily  confined  to  a  dozen  or  so.  The  caterpillars  in  this  case  not 
only  feed  in  company  but,  in  earliest  life  at  least,  range  in  rows  along  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  they  arc  eating,  with  their  heads  toward  the  eaten  portion  ; 
and  in  this  way  they  live  during  at  least  the  earlier  half  of  their  lives,  scat- 
tering more  or  less  after  the  thinl  moult  upon  separate  leaves,  so  that  at 
maturity  rarely  more  than  one  is  found  upon  a  single  leaf,  though  the  leaf 
of  their  food  plant  is  exceptionally  large. 

This  alteration  of  habit  from  companionship  to  solitariness  is  a  natural 
incident  due  to  growth.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  moult  the  size  of  the 
Cfvterpillar  lias  not  increased  enough  to  make  it  a  conspicuous  object,  but 
by  the  time  the  third  moult  is  passed,  the  caterpillar  is  half  grown,  and 
during  this  stage  aud  the  next  its  size  becomes  an  important  element  in 
its  security ;  nnd  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  mature 
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caterpillars  of  butterflies  are  rarely  found  in  company.  It  is  at  this  stage, 
too,  that  in  many  instancCB,  the  winter  season  overtakes  the  caterpillar 
and  it  hibernates  ;  and  since  in  the  spring  it  revives  when  the  plants  have 
put  forth  but  tender  leaves,  impossible  to  nourish  more  than  one  or  at 
most  two  such  ravenous  beasts  as  now  come  out  of  their  winter  quarters, 
such  a  change  of  habit  would  seem  to  be  compulsory.  Possibly  the  change 
in  habit  which  generally  takes  place  at  this  middle  period  of  caterpillar 
life,  even  when  winter  does  not  intervene,  is  an  inheritance  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  whose  habits  were  fixed  by  the  necessity  of  hibernation  at 
this  age. 

As  far  as  our  own  fauna  is  concerned,  the  great  mass  of  social  cater- 
pillars are  found  in  the  highest  family,  the  Nymphalidae,  and  indeed  in 
the  subfamily  of  the  Nymphalinae,  in  which  this  habit  is  found  in  most  of 
the  principal  groups.  In  some  instances,  as  we  have  related  of  Laertias 
philenor,  the  caterpillars  in  early  life  live  exposed  upon  the  surface,  gen- 
erally the  under  surface,  of  the  leaf,  ranged  side  by  side,  feeding  and 
sleeping  in  unison.  But  in  most  some  sort  of  web  is  constructed  by  the 
caterpillars  upon  or  beneath  which  they  live,  and  to  which,  should  they 
wander  beyond  its  limits  for  food,  they  retire  for  rest  and  moulting.  Some 
use  this  web  with  certain  alterations  in  its  structure  as  a  winter  residence, 
but  then  invariably  leave  it  on  the  approach  of  spring  and  part  company, 
though  often  being  still  found  in  near  proximity.  Others  leave  it  at  the 
hibernating  season  to  seek,  each  for  himself,  his  own  hiding  place. 

Perhaps  of  all  our  caterpillars,  although  it  constructs  but  a  slender  web, 
Euvanessa  autiopa  is  the  most  preeminently  social.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
a  cluster  of  greater  or  smaller  size  around  a  terminal  twig,  which  they 
leave  together  and  as  if  by  common  impulse  range  themselves  side  by  side 
in  compact  rows  along  a  chosen  leaf.  Even  if  they  are  separated  forcibly 
from  each  other,  they  come  together  again  and  rearrange  themselves. 
When  disturbed  they  will  similtaneously  strike  an  attitude  of  alarm  and 
turn  their  heads  in  unison  as  if  worked  by  a  machine.  The  web  they 
form  is  simply  that  which  they  make  as  they  crawl  about,  each  following 
hurriedly  in  the  track  of  its  predecessor,  and  as  it  moves  adding  its  thread 
to  the  carpet  upon  which  it  treads  ;  and  being  social  throughout  their  life 
they  are  more  than  usually  destructive  to  foliage,  stripping  branch  after 
branch,  and  wandering  to  the  very  tips  until  they  are  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  mass.  It  would  seem  probable  that  our  Eugonia  has  the 
same  habits  from  what  we  know  of  its  European  congener,  but  if  so  it  is 
exceedingly  strange  that  in  onlyxine  instance  has  the  caterpillar  been  seen 
in  this  country,  and  then  but  a  single  one,  probably  one  which  was  hasten- 
ing to  seek  a  place  in  which  to  pupate. 

Although  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  caterpillar  concerned  belongs  to 
a  butterfly  or  to  a  moth,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  case  of  strict 
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commensaJiam  has  been  noted  by  Fritz  Muller  (M^Kture,  xt  :  264)  in  South 
America,  in  which  a  large  spiny  caterpillar  wae  almost  inynriably  found 
accompanied  by  a  small,  hairy  caterpillar,  ao  small  as  to  rest  securely  in 
a  transverse  position  across  the  back  of  its  good-natured  host,  well  con- 
cealed among  its  spines ;  in  proof  of  its  continued  existence  at  this  point, 
the  skin  of  the  host  was  hardened  beneath  the  tread  of  its  little  guest,  so 
as  to  have  become  distinctly  more  callous  than  in  other  parts.  Just  what 
advantage  this  would  be  to  either  party,  both  being  feeders  upon  vegetable 
matter,  it  would  be  diSicult  to  say,  excepting  that  the  spinous  surround- 
ings might  well  be  of  assistance  in  protecting  the  smaller  beast.  But  this 
neat  observation  of  MiiUer  seems  to  open  a  field  of  possible  invee 
which  may  have  great  interest. 


CINCUDIA  HARRISn— HarrlB's  bntterfly. 

3lelUaea  harritii  Scadd.,Froc.  Ems.  Inat.,  Limnaecia    baTriitl    Suudd.,   Syst.    rev. 

lii ;  ie7-lS8  {1898);— French,  BuM.  eart.  U.  B,,  Anier.  butt.,  27  (1873), 

nO-m,  flgB.   48,  «9  (1886)  I— Msyn  ,  Butt.  N.  Ofnclidin  Aurrisfl  Scudd.,  Ball.  Buff.  Roe. 

E.,  29,  pi.  4.  Offl.U,  84ft  (1886).  uat.  »c.,  l[:26e(18T5). 

Phyciodea  harrttii  Kirb.,  Syn,  cat.  Lep.,  MelUaea  iimeria  t  Harr.,  lu .  Iqf .  vcg., 

174   (1871);— Edw.,    Cnn.    ecL,   \x  :  165-168  3d  ed.,  288  (1)462}. 

(1«T7);— Coq.,  Rep.  tna.  III.,  x:  182  (1881);-  [Not  Melltoea  IsmerU  Boitd.-LcC;    nor 

Fern.,  Butt.  H«.,  47  (1884).  Uel.  barrigli  Edw.  18T0  and  SMind.  1872.] 

When  the  tsngled  cobweb  pulls 

The  comflower'a  cup  awry, 
And  the  lilies  tall  Ipanover  thewal) 
To  bow  to  the  butterfly, 
It  is  July. 

6USA.V  H.  Hwm.—JMlf. 

Imago  (S:4,  10).  Hefid  covered  with  dull,  brownish  fulvons  hairs  and  intngled 
blackish  and  fulvous  scales ;  nest  the  eye.  Just  below  and  ]nst  above  the  antennat*  \»  a 
little  tuft  of  white  hatrs;  the  eyee  bordereil  behind,  broadly  below,  narrowing  above, 
with  white  scales.  Basal  Joint  of  palpi  white  with  a  white  fringe ;  second  joint  pale 
orange  on  the  middle  of  the  outside,  growing  deeper  in  tint  apically,  fringed  above 
and  below  with  scaleH  which  are  white  on  the  lower  half,  changing  to  orange  above, 
and  with  a  mixtare  of  block  and  white  and  a  few  falvons  hairs  along  the  whole  lower 
edge  and  on  the  apical  iiaif  of  the  upper  edge  with  orange  halru,  mingled  with  black ; 
apical  joint  orange,  tinged  with  tjrownish,  with  an  Intermingling  of  black  scales  above, 
extreme  tip  black;  within,  the  basal  joint  Is  wholly  white,  the  middle  orange  on  the 
lower  half,  white  above ;  apical  Joint  orange,  with  a  few  Mack  hairs.  Antennae  black 
above;  excepting  a  few  of  the  basal  joints,  annulated  with  white  at  the  base  ol  the 
joints  of  the  stalk  and  of  the  base  of  the  club;  beneath  with  a  line  of  white  exter- 
nally, broadening  opon  the  club,  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Its  lower  surface ; 
beneath,  iutemally,  yellowish  brown,  narrowed  toward  the  apex  of  each  Joint, 
broader  on  the  club;  four  or  five  terminal  joints  of  clnb  dall  orange,  somewhat  Infns- 
cated  above  and  below.  Tongue  luteous  at  base,  beyond  fascous,  the  extreme  tip 
luteo-fnscous,  with  fuscous  papillae  (61:42),  which  occupy  only  the  extreme  tapering 
tip,  are  sltnated  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  nnder  surface  (the  basal  ones  a  little  Inside 
the  margin),  are  aboot  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  one  maxilla,  excluding  the  part  form- 
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lug  Its  ahure  of  the  central  caoftl.  separated  from  each  other  bj  their  own  diameter  at 
flnit,  trat  by  twice  tluit  oezt  the  tip  of  the  ton^e,  cjllndrlcAl,  foar  timce  as  long  as 
broad,  the  tipbroadlf  ToaDdcd,  sometimes  higher  on  one  side,  the  apical  pit  slight,  par- 
tlalljr  lateral,  and  flUed  hy  the  terminal  filament,  which  Is  of  similar  shape,  scarcely  as 
long  as  width  of  papilla,  bluntly  pointed. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  falvoas  hairs  having  an  ollvaceons  tinge,  especially  on 
the  back;  beneath  dnll  whitish;  fore  legs  white,  pale  orange  In  front;  the  other  legs 
orange,  the  nnder  snrface  of  the  femora,  together  with  the  ander  half  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  sometimes  the  hose  of  the  Inner,  white;  spines  and  spnrs  orange;  claws 
reddish  brown ;  pnlvlllus  fuscous. 

Wlnge  dull  orange,  marked  heavily  with  black,  having  sometimes  a  f^nt  purplish 
Inatre,  all  the  reins  black.  The  basal  three-fifths  of  the  costal  border  of  the  /ore 
wiHfft  as  far  as  the  snbcostal  nerrure  black,  the  basal  two-thirds  of  It  powdered  with 
orange  scales ;  at  Its  tip,  this  black  border  bends  downward  as  an  oblique,  broad,  nearly 
eqnal  band,  reaching  the  upper  median  aervure.  Its  Interior  edge  a  little  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  cell,  its  exterior  Irregular  or  zigzag,  reaching  the  median  nervnre 
Just  at  the  termination  of  Its  basal  curve;  this  band  frequently  encloses,  of tener  in 
the  male  than  In  the  female,  an  irregular,  ill-deflned,  orange  spot,  seated  on  the  median 
nervnre ;  the  base  of  the  wing,  half  way  to  the  divarication  of  the  median  nemtre,  is 
black,  powdered  with  orange  scales ;  In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  or  just  beyond  It,  Is  a 
transverse  hour-glasM  shaped  black  spot,  crosslag  the  cell  and  enclosing  two,  nsually 
connected,  orange  spots;  the  extremity  of  the  cell  Is  marked  narrowly  with  black 
and  forms  part  of  a  transverse  oval  circlet,  the  other  half  of  which  crotisea  the  ner- 
vorCB  beyond  the  cell;  Just  previous  to  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervnre, 
and  ]nst  beneath  the  middle  of  the  hoar-gloss  shaped  spot.  Is  a  short,  black,  transverse 
dash,  crossing  iialf  of  the  medlo-submedlan  Interepace  and  then,  turning  Inward 
with  a  sharp  angle,  N  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  base;  the  extreme  base  of  the  lower 
median  Interspace  Is  occupied,  as  far  as  the  second  divarication,  with  a  black  spot, 
which  forms  the  summit  of  a  large  black  patch,  broadening  below  In  crossing  the 
whole  of  the  medio-snbmedlan  interapace;  as  far  as  the  sobmedlan  nervnre,  the 
whole  Inner  border  Is  edged  with  black;  these  black  markings  of  the  base  of  the  wing 
ore  often  partially  blended,  and  usually.  In  the  female,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave 
only  a  subpyrlform,  transverse  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  a  small  spot  Just 
beneath  the  first  divarication  of  the  median  nervnre,  distinctly  orange,  the  rest  of  the 
base  being  black  with  a  few  small  blnrred  orange  marks ;  outer  border  broadly  mar- 
gined with  black,  limited  interiorly  by  a  line,  sometimes  obsolete,  which  starts  from 
the  costal  border  at  a  distance  from  the  basal  black  markings  equal  to  the  width  of  a 
median  interspace,  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  enter  limit  of  those 
markings  In  a  deeply  sinuous  curve,  leaving  between  it  and  the  basal  markings  a  broad. 
nearly  equal,  fulvous  belt;  next  Its  Interior  edge  the  outer  bordering  contains  the  pen- 
ultimate subcostal  nervule,  B  series  of  large  orange  spots,  often  tipped  ontwardly 
with  whitish,  and  fregnently,  especially  in  the  male,  confluent  with  the  orange  band, 
the  only  remnants  of  the  outer  bordering  in  this  part  of  the  wing  being  then  the 
heavily  edged  black  ncrvnles;  this  series  of  spots  is  (»)ntinued  above,  snbparallel  to 
the  outer  border,  by  three  pale  yellow  dots  or  minute  spots;  midway  between  this 
series  and  the  outer  border,  is  sometimes  seen,  particularly  In  the  female,  a  series  of 
minute  black  dots,  bordered  within  and  sometimes  withoat  with  faint,  pale  or  yel- 
lowish tenches ;  fringe  white,  abroptiy  interrupted  at  the  nervure  tips  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  black.  Sirtd  wiagi  having  the  Internal  border,  as  far  as  the  snbmedlan 
nervnre,  tinged  with  yellow  and  more  or  less  begrimed  with  blackish  scales;  the 
whole  costal  border,  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervure,  and  the  base  of  the  wing  as  far 
as  the  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  black ;  beyond  this,  as  far  as  the  extreme 
base  of  the  upper  median  nervule,  the  wing  Is  traversed  by  many  slender,  transverse, 
black  stripes,  more  or  less  confused,  and,  in  the  female,  usually  entirely  black, 
excepting  a  very  small  orange  spot  on  either  side  of  the  veins  terminating  the  cell ; 
but  In  the  clearest  specimens  there  can  be  distinguished  a  flgnre-of -eight  spot  crossing 
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the  c«U  near  Ita  extremltj.  a  black  edgiog  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  cell  sad  a  narrow 
stripe  crossing  the  wiog  irregularly,  first  from  near  tbe  middle  of  the  costal  nervnre 
to  tbe  lower  subcostal,  In  a  direction  toward  the  last  dlvarlcatton  of  the  subcostal 
nervure;  then,  curving  a  little  ontward.  across  the  very  base  of  the  upper  median 
interspace,  to  the  middle  of  the  submedhin  nervure,  where  it  terminates;  within  this. 
the  raedlo-submedtan  interspace  Is  wholly  black,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  orange;. a 
little  within  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wtng,  a  vague,  moderately  broad, 
arcuate,  blacfc  stripe  runs  from  border  to  border,  most  conspicuous  In  the  female, 
often  wanting  in  the  male  or  Indicated  only  In  the  upper  subcostal  and  medlo-subme- 
dian  interspaces,  and  by  a  thickening  of  the  black  edging  of  the  veins  In  the  middle 
of  the  wings ;  outer  margin  broadly  bordered  with  black,  varying  In  width  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  interspaces'  breadth,  next  tbe  costal  border,  and  gradually  lessen- 
ing to  less  than  half  an  Interspace  nest  the  Inner  border;  In  the  lower  three  Inter- 
spaces it  Is  edged  Interiorly  by  slender  orange  lunules,  surmounted  either  by  black 
lunules,  upon  which  are  planted  round,  black,  occasionally  wblte-puplUed  spots,  or 
else  directly  by  the  black  spots  which  form  part  of  a  series  occnpylng  also  the  next 
two  interspaces,  where  they  are  generally  smaller  and  never  pnplUed;  the  black 
border  contains  also  a  series  of  anbmarglnal,  transverse,  sometimes  obsolete,  orange 
dashes,  extending,  dimlnlsblng  as  they  go,  from  the  Inner  border  to  the  middle  snb- 
niedlan  uervule;  fringe  white,  rather  broadly  Interrupted  at  the  nervnre  tips  with 
black. 

Beneath  rather  pale  orange,  the  hind  wings  a  little  deeper  In  color,  the  veins,  except- 
ing the  basal  lialf  of  the  median  nervure  black.  The  costal  border  of  tbe  fore  wingt. 
excepting  the  basal  quarter,  the  extreme  tip,  and  the  part  corresponding  to  the  extra- 
mesial,  orange  band  of  the  upper  surface,  which  Is  here  dull  yellowish,  black ;  a  small, 
triangular,  black  spot,  fulvous  at  the  centre,  In  the  middle  of  tbe  basal  two-thirds  of 
the  cell;  crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  tbe  cell  la  a  slender,  tortuous 
black  line,  having.  In  general,  a  slight  curve  opening  Inward;  the  extremity  of  the 
cell  encircled  with  a  large,  transversely  oval  annnlus  formed  of  a  slender  line  which 
does  not  touch  tbe  extremity ;  beyond  the  cell,  corresponding  to  tbe  outer  limit  of  the 
black  markings  of  the  upper  surface.  Is  a  slender,  black,  oblique  streak,  frequently 
broken  Into  smalt  spots,  extending  from  the  costal  to  the  median  nervure;  asnbapical, 
black  patch,  depending  from  the  costal  margin,  fills  the  upper  Interspaces  as  far  as  the 
middle  or  lower  of  the  subcostal  Interspaces,  which  He  within  tbe  Held  occupied  above 
by  the  block  bordering  of  the  outer  margin;  the  latter  is  edged  with  black,  followed 
by  a  series  of  orange  lunules  of  varying  height,  bat  In  general  equal  to  three-quarters 
of  an  Interspace,  edged  narrowly  wltbin  with  black,  and  followed  by  a  series  of 
equally  Irregular,  but  much  smaller,  whitish  lunules,  some  of  which,  especially  those  In 
the  lower  subcostal  and  subcosto-median  Interspaces,  are  occasionally  oljsolete;  titese 
two  are  bordered  within  with  black  in  tbe  form  of  narrow  lunules  or  sagittate  spots, 
and  these  again  are  followed  by  a  very  sinuous  series  of  faint,  yellowish  white  spots, 
starting  on  the  costal  border  from  near  the  middle  of  the  snbaplcal,  black  patch,  curv- 
ing outward  to  tbe  lower  subcostal  Interspace,  then  Inward  to  the  median  interspaces, 
that  in  the  medlo-submedlan  intentpace  being  but  an  interspace's  distance  from  the 
border.  Bind  wiRgt  with  a  small,  dull  silvery  spot  edged  with  black  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  costal  margin ;  a  series  of  three  similar,  but  slightly  lai^er,  irregular 
spots,  edged  with  black  and  separated  only  by  the  black  veins,  the  middle  one  largest, 
nearly  square.  In  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace,  Its  outer  edge  at  the  first  divarication 
of  the  subcostat  nermre;  the  one  In  the  interspace  above,  just  above  the  base,  the 
one  In  the  cell  a  little  removed  toward  It,  crossing  tbe  cell  only  by  its  Inner  border; 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  Is  occupied  by  another  spot  of  similar  size,  edged  entirely 
with  black;  and  tbe  medlo-submedlan  Interspace  by  another,  exactly  similar,  Ita  outer, 
upper  comer  toncbing  the  Inner,  lower  comer  of  the  previous  at  the  first  divarication 
of  the  median  nervure;  just  below  the  latter,  in  the  snbmedlo-lntemal  Interspace,  Is 
sometimes  seen  a  very  email,  longitudinally  fusiform,  black  edged  spot.  There  Is  a 
broad,  silvery,  mesial  band,  tinged  with  brownish  yellow,  crossed  by  black  veins  and 
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l>order«d  wltbin  and  without  by  a  broad,  blurred,  black  edging;  the  Interior  limit  Is 
irregular  bat  has  a  general  arcnate  direction  from  the  middle  of  tbe  costal  to  tbe  lower 
median  nervnle  at  an  Interspace's  distance  from  Its  origin,  and  having  a  alight  inden- 
tation in  the  npper  snbcost&t  interspace;  at  the  lower  median  nervnle.  It  turns 
abnipUy  and  diagonally,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  sabmedtan  nervnre  at  three-dfths  tbe 
distance  from  its  origin  and  then  turns  upward  to  the  Intern^,  to  ita  former  distance 
from  the  iMse ;  tbe  band  Is  broadest  on  tbe  npper  baif  of  the  wing  and  tbe  exterior 
border  Is  more  regular,  extending,  subparallel  to  the  outer  twrder,  from  the  costal  to 
the  submedlan  nerrore  at  a  distance  of  about  an  interspace  and  a  half  from  the  outer 
border  to  the  tip  of  either;  tills  iMUid  is  traversed  by  distinct,  rather  regnlar,  black 
lines :  one  passes  from  the  costal  to  the  upper  median  nervnle.  barely  separated  from 
the  interior  border;  another  crosses  tlie  same  interspacee  at  a  little  farther  remove 
from  the  exterior  border;  another  crosses  the  median  interspaces  near  the  middle  of 
the  band ;  others  cross  the  upper  tip  of  the  band  In  tbe  medlo-snbmedian  and  submedio- 
intemal  interspaces,  and  still  another  crosses  the  medlo-submedian.  midway  between 
the  upperllneand  the  exterior  border;  the  outer  margin  Is  edged  with  blacli,  followed 
by  a  series  of  nearly  eqnal,  orange  Innnles,  largest  In  the  upper  two  interspaces,  all 
edged  with  black  and  followed  by  a  series  of  black  edged,  silvery  iunules  of  variable 
size,  enclosing  between  themselves  and  tbe  exterior  margin  of  the  mesial  t>and,  at 
least  from  the  lower  snbcostal  interspace  downward,  large  orange  spots,  having, 
liejond  the  middle  of  each,  a  small,  white-pnpllled,  black  spot;  fringe  as  on  the  npper 

Upper  surface  and  sides  of  abdomen  black,  specked  slightly  vith  falvons  scales, 
each  segment  edged  apically  with  pale  tipped  fulvous  scales;  tteneatb  white,  tbe 
apical  half  tinged  rather  strongly  with  bolT;  a  slender,  lateral,  black  line  intermpted 
at  the  tips  of  tbe  segments ;  terminal  segment  tipped  with  pale  orange  scales.  Clasps 
of  al>domlnal  appendages  (34:  7,8)  folly  half  as  long  ag^n  as  broad,  constricted 
before  the  extremity;  apical  spines  somewhat  compressed,  the  loweralittle  shorter 
ttian  the  upper,  bath  tapering  to  a  line  point  and  strongly  curved ;  the  lower  curves 
first  downward,  then  Inward  and  backward  and  Anally  upward;  the  upper  curves  flret 
inward  and  then  strongly  forward :  Interior  tooth  atonter,  also  compressed  and  taper- 
ing, but  not  to  a  point,  arched  over  inward. 
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Described  from  17  speclmeuH,  of  which  8  were  3,19  ■ 

Snffaaad  vaiiaty-  A  female  I  saw  in  tbe  collection  of  tbe  late  Mr.  H.  K.  Morrison 
had  the  two  transverse  rows  of  orange  spots  upon  the  npper  surface  of  the  fore  wings 
snCnised  into  a  common  band,  whose  Inner  limit  crossed  the  middle  of  tbe  wing,  and, 
besides,  the  dasky  marking  of  the  basal  half  of  both  wings  much  less  conspicuous 
than  usual ;  bat  the  departure  from  the  normal  type  was  inconsiderable  and  confined 
to  the  upper  surface. 

A  specimen  reared  by  Mr.  Edwards,  south  of  its  proper  range,  from  a  caterpillar  ab- 
normally black,  had  "  tbe  fulvons  pattern  obscured,  as  If  washed  with  black." 

Egg  (64:41).  With  about  twenty-four  vertical  riba  on  the  upper  half  of  the  egg, 
becoming  slightly  less  prominent  and  more  uncertain  in  course  in  tbe  lower  half,  being 
more  or  less  merged  In  the  polygonal  depressions  which  here  take  tbe  place  of  the 
almost  Imperceptible  system  of  cross  lines  breaking  the  Interspaces  between  the  ribs 
in  the  npper  half  into  rectangular  cells,  not  much  broader  than  high;  the  surface  is 
otherwise  smooth.  Summit  covered  with  a  tracery  of  very  delicate  reticulations 
(67 :  14)  forming  polygonal,  and  generally,  especially  as  they  approach  the  centre. 
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more  or  leaa  cuneiform  cells;  tlie  outer,  larger  and  more  regularly  polygonal,  arc 
about  .03  mm.  in  diameter ;  those  of  the  central  rosette  about  .0125  mm.  long  and  .0076 
ram.  broail.  Color  pale  lemon  yellow.  Height  o(  egg,  .68  mm, ;  breadth,  .46  mm. ; 
diameter  of  summit,  .26  mm. 

CatwxpUlai.  First  stage  (72: 1).  Head  (79:20)  shining  blackish  brown;  labrum 
pale ;  rest  of  mouth  parts  dushy.  Bod;  pale  bluish  green,  darkest  along  a  lateral  line, 
tlie  incisures  dusky;  the  sides  tinged  with  yellow,  the  first  segment  with  purple;  warta 
and  hairs  (86:G4)  black.  Legs  black;  prolegB  dusky  at  tip.  Length,  1.76  mm.; 
breadth  or  body.  .26  mm. 

Second  tiagf.  Head  (79:21)  uniform  blackish  brown.  Body  yellow,  with  a  rather 
broad,  dark  brown,  lateral  stripe,  and  both  back  and  sides  faintly  and  delicately 
marked  with  streaks  of  yellowish  brown.  Hairs  black.  Prolegs  dnskj  at  tip;  legs 
f  uscons  throughout. 

Third  ttage.  Head  (79:  22)  black,  shining.  Body  joUow,  with  a  slender,  dark 
brown  lateral  stripe,  a  dusky  dorsal  line  and  numerous  transverse,  delicate  dark 
streaks ;  spines  (86 :  56)  black,  twice  as  high  aa  bcoad,  with  a  terminal,  slightly  bent 
hair,  fully  as  long  as  the  spine,  and  frequent  shorter,  lateral,  black  splnules,  those  of 
opposite  sides  at  rather  more  than  rlgbt  angles  with  each  other.  Prolegs  dnskj;  legs 
blackish. 

Fovrth  Hage.  Head  (79:23)  black,  shining.  Body  yellow,  with  a  narrow  dorsal, 
Interrupted  laterostlgmatal  and  faint  stlgmatal  dark  brown  stripes,  with  narrow 
transverse  stripes  of  dark  brown  next  the  Incisnres;  first  thoracic  and  last  abdominal 
segments  Infuscated.  Legs  blackish ;  prolegs  dusky  outside.  Spines  (86 1 66)  yellow 
at  base,  beyond  black,  fully  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  regularly  tapering,  bluntly 
pointed,  all  the  splnulcs  black  and  of  nearly  equal  lengtb.  and  about  half  as  long  as 
the  spine,  mounted  on  little  tubercles ;  spiracles  dusky. 

Fifth  »tage  (75 :  13,  U).  Head  (79 :  24)  pitchy  black,  beset  rather  sparsely  with  long 
and  delicate  hairs ;  antennae  and  mouth  parts  black.  Body  deep  orange,  the  Urst 
thoracic  segment  black  specked  with  orange,  the  others  with  the  following  black 
markings:  a  distinct  continuous  dorsal  line;  a  transverse  sutural  line  between  the 
segments,  often  bruadeulng  Into  a  transverse  dusky  patch  on  the  sides;  a  snbmarglnal 
transverse  line  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  segments,  often  broken  before  reaching 
the  dorsal  line,  and  generally  connected  with  the  Interstitial  line  near  the  spiracles; 
a  more  or  less  distinct,  often  nearly  obliterated  dusky  transverse  baud,  connecting  the 
bases  of  the  spines  and  encircling  the  spiracles ;  and  connected  with  this  an  Inter- 
rupted, longitudinal,  stlgmatal  line,  dusky  rather  than  black;  In  some  more  infuscated 
Individuals  the  transverse  bauds  and  the  transverse  lines  are  connected  by  occasional 
longitudinal  streaks,  givlngthe  whole  body,  or  at  least  the  sides,  a  mottled  appear- 
ance ;  In  some  of  these  Individuals  the  brighter  colors  become  dimmed,  giving  a  close 
resemblance  to  darker  forms  of  E.  phaeton.  Spines  (86 :  57)  shining  jet  black,  the 
needles  black.  Spiracles  black.  Legs  black;  prolegs  brown.  Length  of  body, 
22  mm. ;  breadth,  3.6  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  2  mm. ;  length  of  spines.  1  mm. 

One  caterpillar  reared  by  Mr.  Edwards  In  West  Virginia  was  almost  black  In  the  last 
stage,  the  lighter  color  being  restricted  to  a  few  specks  and  dots  on  the  back  of  each 
segment. 

Cbryaalla  (84:  17.  18).  Snowy  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  bluish  or  pale  salmon, 
the  abdomen  often  obscured  a  little  with  fuscous.  Head  with  a  transverse  black  band 
on  the  front  edge,  generally  passing  around  the  outside  of  the  ocellar  prominences 
a  short  distance,  and  at  the  Interior  base  of  each  autcnna  a  small  black  spot ;  lieUnd 
these,  along  the  front  edge  of  the  mesonotuni,  a  curving  row  of  four  small  black 
spots,  two  subdorsal  and  two  occupying  the  prothoraclc  spiracles;  on  the  summit  of 
the  mcsonotum  a  pair  of  short,  slender,  oblique,  sllglitly  carving  subdorsal  streaks, 
the  convexity  inward  and  somewhat  backward ;  tongue  black.  Legs  white,  tipped 
with  black;  antennae  alternately  white  and  brown  tipped  with  black.  Wings  with  a 
large,  longitudinal,  cnrvlng.  Interrupted,  mesial,  black  stripe,  tapering  at  either  end.  and 
at  Its  longest  starting  from  near  the  base  at  the  lower  edge,  and  terminating  near  the 
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npper  part  of  the  bind  margin,  Its  convexity  downward,  broadly  Intermpted  at  the 
nervnres  with  brownish  yellow ;  when  shorter  It  in  often  made  np  of  four  or  five  enb- 
Innate  patches,  and  its  general  cnrre  is  ■  little  greater;  heaidcs  other  IHtle  black 
daahen.  which  arc  often  obsolete,  there  Is  a  large  longitudinal  black  dash  at  the  middle 
of  the  hind  border,  the  broadest  eitremity  resting  on  the  filge;  the  basal  wing 
tubercle  Is  heavily  and  Irregularly  marked  with  black.  Rnd  there  is  a  transverse  black 
bar  on  the  nnder  wing  next  the  hinder  edge  of  the  tliorai ;  the  hinder  edge  of  both 
wings,  and  especially  of  the  under,  is  pale  orange.  The  incisares  of  the  abdominal 
segmenbi  are  also  pale  orange.  There  la  a  broad  stlgmntal  band  fonne<l  of  alternate 
quadrangular  black  and  orange  spots,  and  aslmllar  but  broader  ventral  l«nd.  On  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  second  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  there  Is  a  sulxlorsal 
row  of  small,  transverse,  vaguely  defined  spots,  which  occa.slonally  become  obliqne, 
diverging  anteriorly;  there  Is  a  lateral  row  of  brownish  dots  on  the  middle  of  the 
abdominal  segments.  All  the  larger  tubercles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  orange 
tipped  with  black,  and  have  a  black  edging  at  their  anterior  base.  All  the  smaller 
warts,  especially  those  which  are  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  in  the  suprastlg- 
matal,  Infrastlgmatal  and  lat«roventral  series  are  black  an<l  very  distinct.  Spiracles 
black,  Cremaster  black  beneath,  above  black  and  white  In  alternate  longitudinal 
stripes,  to  near  the  tip,  which  Is  bluish  white  edged  with  black ;  the  terminal  segment 
Is  sometimes  black.  Length.  IS.Smm. ;  breadth,  4,5 mm. ;  height  of  thorax,  3,75  mm. ; 
of  abdomen.  5  mm. 

By  some  strange  confusion  for  wfaich  I  cannot  now  account,  I  stated 
n  iny  revised  list  of  Kew  England  butterflies  (Proc.  Best.  soc.  nat.  hist., 
xi :  379)  that  Harris's  Mel.  ismeria  belonged  to  Charidryas  nycteis  and 
not  to  the  present  species,  as  I  had  said  in  first  describing  the  species. 
Both  the  specimen  from  Sutton  and  the  description  by  Harris  show  that 
my  first  assertion  was  right.  Strecker's  statement  regarding  the  matter 
is  perfectly  correct. 

Diatxlbntioii  (22 :  6) .  Data  are  wanting  whereon  to  base  any  exact 
account  of  the  distribution  of  this  insect  outside  of  New  England.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Edwards  states  that  it  is  found  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Hev.  Mr.  Fyles  records  it 
trom  near  Quebec,  where  also  Mr.  Bowles  has  found  it,  and  it  is 
looked  on  as  very  rare  at  Montreal  by  Mr.  Caultield.  Mr.  Fletcher 
writes  me  that  it  is  also  found  at  Xcpigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
at  Sudbury,  north  of  Georgian  Bay,  and  also  on  the  Gaspe  eoast  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  Xew  Brunswick.  Mr.  Peabody  took  a 
specimen  in  AVisconsin,  and  it  is  catalogued  as  "not  common"  in  this 
state  by  Dr.  Hoy.  Mr.  Worthington  has  captured  it  in  northern  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Lintner  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  while  it  is  reported  by  Dury  as 
"not  common"  about  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  this  last  case  I  suspect  the 
species  is  vtTongly  determined,  as  it  is  far  south  of  its  otherwise  known 
range,  which  may  he  properly  said  to  lie  in  a  narrow  belt  westward  from 
New  England  along  the  43d  or  44th  parallel,  and  probably  its  proper 
home  would  be  fairly  well  traced  by  the  mean  annual  isotherm  of  45°.  It 
has  not  been  reported  from  the  Adirondacks  but  must  certainly  occur 
there  in  abundance.  Mr.  Jones  records  it  as  "scarce"  in  Halifax  Co., 
Nova  Scotia,  where  Belt  mentions  captures  at  Lakes  Loon  and  Thomas. 
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lingcria  and  never  on  the  other  Aeters,  or  if  there,  had  not  fed  upon  them. 
Specimens  brought  to  Cambridge  starved  rather  than  touch  Aater  (lanthe) 
linariifolius,  which  like  its  food  plant  was  formerly  placed  in  Diplopappus. 

HabitB  of  the  catarpUIar.  The  young  caterpillars  firet  attack  the 
apical  half  of  the  leaf  on  which  they  are  bom  devouring  only  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  under  surface,  and  then  march  in  company  straight  to  the 
summit  of  the  plant,  begin  upon  the  tenderer  leaves,  and  next  move  down 
the  plant,  devouring  the  parenchyma  of  both  surfaces  as  they  go  and  cov- 
ering everything  with  a  thin  web,  beneath  and  upon  which  they  live. 
They  continue  to  live  in  society  while  young,  forming  nests  not  very  un- 
like those  of  Euphydrya^  phaeton  (82:  8)  ;  but  these  nests  they  desert 
before  winter  and  hibernate  probably  in  curled  up  dead  leaves  or  beneath 
sticks  and  logs.  In  the  spring  they  awaken  early,  and  although  they  do 
not  properly  seem  to  live  in  company  at  this  season,  and  spin  no  kind  of 
web  they  are  rarely  found  alone,  and  generally  may  be  discovered  in 
large  numbers  on  Doellingeria ;  sometimes  twenty  may  be  seen  upon  a 
single  stalk,  and  often  four  or  five  upon  the  same  leaf.  This  is  a  result 
doubtlessof  their  having  no  such  proneness  to  stray  as  is  the  habit  of  Euph. 
phaeton,  for  both  Mr.  Morrison  and  myself  have  found  them  in  the  spring 
in  the  precise  stations  in  which  they  had  been  seen  the  preceding  autumn 
along  a  road  where  Doellingeria  was  continually  found.  They  must 
therefore  hibernate  in  close  proximity  to  their  birth  place.  When  about  to 
moult,  the  caterpillars  leave  the  plant  and  retire  to  a  dead  stick  or  leaf 
for  the  change,  and  then  return  to  their  pasture  ground. 

They  feed  both  while  upon  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  leaf,  eating 
from  the  edge  to  the  midrib  or  sometimes  gnawing  irregular  holes  through 
different  parts  of  the  leaf;  and  thus  frequently  stripping  the  plants  quite 
bare.  When  Doellingeria  has  gone  to  seed — in  northern  New  England 
about  the  second  week  of  September,  they  have  deserted  their  nests  and 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Search  made  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  by 
Mr.  Smith  was  wholly  fruitless.  In  the  spring  the  caterpillars  devour 
the  whole  plant  excepting  the  stem  and  the  midribs  of  the  leaves.  When 
young  and  feeding  in  company  they  manifest  alarm  "by  a  jerking  motion 
of  the  body  Itom  side  to  side,  the  last  segments  being  fixed  to  the  leaf, 
and  all  the  larvae  jerking  together"  (Edwards).  Their  behavior  through- 
out, says  Mr.  Edwards,  "was  like  [that  of]  the  lar%-ae  of  nycteis,  though 
they  are  cleaner  in  feeding,"  They  eat  by  day  only,  resting  quietly  by 
night,  and  often  when  disturbed,  make  a  scraping  noise  by  turning  the  head 
half  way  around  and  scratching  the  mandibles  forcibly  and  repeatedly  on 
the  ribs  of  the  leaf  they  are  eating. 

Life  history.  It  is  single  brooded  and  winters  as  a  half-grown  cater- 
pillar.    It  appears  on  the  wing  about  the  middle  of  June,*  continues  to 

•Mr.  Edwardf  tells  us  that  trai)a|>ort«il  to  eetbv  June  t.  Some  caterpUlan  n-bicbn'ere 
West  Virgtnia  tbe  eprltig  lanne  ilevelopeJ  carried  through  the  winter  there,  reached  ma- 
eo  ■£  to  become  liutlerflles  enrlier,  the  earii-      turlty  Maj  36. 
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emerge  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  and  Sies  until  the  first  of 
August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  late  in  June  and  in  the  early  half, 
perhaps  the  first  three  weeks,  of  July.  Their  duration  is  not  koown  but 
the  caterpillars,  after  moulting  two  or  at  most  three  times  (the  larva 
being  variable  in  this  habit) ,  seek  winter  quarters  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  During  the  second  week  of  a  certain  September  Professor 
S.  I.  Smith  found  the  caterpillar  in  the  third  stage  still  living  ia  webs, 
while  another  year  by  the  middle  of  the  mouth  only  deserted  nests  were 
to  be  found;  it  is  doubtless  then  at  just  about  this  time  that  the  caterpillar 
seeks  hiding  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Toward  the  end  of  May 
and  early  in  June  it  attains  its  growth,  and  after  passing  from  ten  to 
sixteen,  usually  thirteen,  days  in  the  chrysalis,*  under  boards  or  logs  lying 
on  the  ground  or  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  leaves  of  DoeUingeria 
or  other  plants,  it  appears  on  the  wing  at  the  time  stated. 

This  butterfly  is  rarely  seen  in  collections  on  account  of  its  local  habits ; 
it  occurs  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  spots  where  DoeUingeria 
grows.  At  the  proper  season,  in  the  Norway  locality,  the  caterpillars 
may  be  found  covering  the  plants,  which  grow  at  the  edge  of  a  small, 
boggy,  reedy  meadow  surrounded  by  thickets  and  light  woods. 

Attltodw.  As  the  butterfly  hangs  from  the  chrysalis  skin  before  its 
virgin  flight,  the  antennae  are  spread  at  an  angle  of  about  90°  and  at  less 
than  a  right  angle  with  the  vertical,  while  the  club,  as  if  it  were  heavy, 
droops  a  little  more  than  the  stem.  At  night  it  rests  with  the  wings 
erect,  the  fore  wings  lowered  between  the  hiud  pair  so  that  the  costal 
margins  are  parallel  and  close  together  throughout  most  of  the  length  of 
the  bind  wing ;  and  ^e  antennae  stretched  out  in  front  droop  a  little  in  a 
broadly  sinuous  curve  from  the  plane  of  the  body,  and  divaricate  at  an 
angle  of  about  120°.  In  the  day  it  often  rests  vrith  its  wings  completely 
expanded,  nearly  as  much  as  in  pi.  S,  fig.  4,  the  antennae  scarcely  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  wings  and  so  widely  separated  as  to  be  exactly 
parallel  to  the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings.  In  walking  up  a  vertical 
twig  it  makes  not  the  slightest  use  of  its  front  legs. 

Bxperimenbi  with  cold.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  has  experimented  on 
this  butterfly  by  placing  chrysalids  less  than  a  day  old  in  a  vessel  in  an 
ice  house  in  direct  contact  with  the  ice  for  periods  varying  fix)m  nine  to 
thirty  days.  Some  of  those  exposed  the  longest  perished ;  such  as  did 
not  gave  butterflies  as  long  after  freedom  from  the  cold  as  their  natural 
term  of  chrysalid  life,  viz. :  five  to  eight  days.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
chrysalids  exposed  for  nine  days  were  not  aflected  at  all,  and  what  ia 
curious,  these  were  all  put  on  the  ice  when  only  six  hours  old ;  the  others 
placed  on  the  ice  at  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  "were  much  changed  . .  . 
chiefly  by  the  restriction  or  obliteration  of  the  bufi*  bands  and  spots  on 

<  Wlieo  trangported  sontli,  beyond  Ita  ruige,  tliechr;salii  hangs  onl;  from  five  to  nine  dsya. 
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under  surface,"  and  particularly  those  of  the  median  macular  band ;  in 
one  instance  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  was  melanized.  A  pair  ex- 
posed for  eighteen  days,  one  five  hours,  the  other  eighteen  hours  ader 
pupation,  were  altered  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  one  placed  on  the 
ice  when  eighteen  hours  old  the  most,  the  upper  surface  becoming  here 
ver\-  melanic,  the  fulvous  area  occupying  only  narrow  bands ;  while  both 
were  altered  differently  from  those  exposed  to  the  cold  a  shorter  time,  and 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  at  all  a  simple  excess  of  the  differences  seen 
before  but  the  reverse;  for  though,  as  before,  it  is  the  buff  spots  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  wings  which  are  affected,  these  in  the  present  examples 
were  more  or  less  confluent  in  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  showing  the 
precise  quality  termed  suffusion.  A  third  set  exposed  for  twenty>six  to 
twenty-nine  days  (one  at  twelve  hours  old,  the  others  not  stated),  were 
altered  on  both  surfaces  "by  restriction  and  obliteratipn  of  the  f\ilvous  on 
upper  aide,  and  the  [nearly  complete]  obliteration  of  both  buff  and  fiilvous 
on  lower  side,"  besides  being  partially  or  wholly  crippled. 

It  will  be  noticed  thai  these  forced  differences  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  an  individual  naturally  matured,  described  on  a  preceding  page. 

Deeiderata.  The  duration  of  (he  egg  stage  is  unknown.  The  earliest 
stage  of  the  caterpillar  has  been  insufliciently  studied.  Some  observers 
have  spoken  of  the  autumn  caterpillars  as  making  no  common  web;  is 
there  any  variation  in  this  respect?  and  how  does  the  nest  differ  from  that 
made  by  its  allies?  Those  who  can  follow  the  caterpillars  in  the  field 
should  carefully  watch  their  actions  at  the  moment  of  hibernation ;  do  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  colony  hiberoate  in  common  and  collect  on  the  same 
plant  in  the  spring,  or  do  they  mingle  indiscriminately  at  that  season  ?  The 
churacteristics  of  the  flight  of  the  butterfly  should  be  described. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRAT10NS.-0INCLU)IA  BABBISII. 

General.  ChrytolU. 

PI.  Si,  &%.  6.    Distribution  In  North  America.      PI.  84,  flg.  IT.    Side  vlen-. 

£g„_  18.    DotssI  view  Id  oatline. 

Pl.6i,flg.«.    Colored.  hMf/O- 

ff7:U.    MIoropvle.  P1.9.  Itg.4.    Male,  both  aurtaces. 

rnitrr.innr  ^''-    female,  upper  surface. 

i,i«eipi«ar.  8*:7,».    Male  abdominal  appendages. 

PI.Ta,figl,    Calerpltliir si blnb.  j^-.^.    Neuratlon. 

76:13.    Abdominal  aegmenl  Of  a  mature  64:4.    Side  view  of  head  and  appeudages 

i»t«rpillar  enlargpd.  enlarged,  with  details  of  the  structure  of 

14.    Mature  caterpillar.  the  jggg, 

■K-.vyu.    Front  view  of  bead,  stages  l-v.  61;42.    Papilla  of  tongue. 

83:8.    Nest. 

86 :  M.    Dermal  appendage  at  birth . 

rUMT.    Same,  Inttagealii-v. 
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EUPHYDRYAS  SCUDDER. 


Stnilgbt  from  the  flitb  of  thle  low  grub,  heboid  I 
Comee  fluttering  fortb  a  gaudr  KpetuItbrUt  belr, 
AltgloBaygaf,  euamel'd  nil  withgolil, 
Tbe  ellly  tenaot  ol  tbe  Bummeralr. 

Thomson. 

Imago  (S4 : 6).  Head  moderately  large,  clothed,  not  very  thicklj,  with  rather  short 
holnt,  loDger  about  tbe  antcnuae.  FroDt  slightly  tumid,  ecarcel;  flattened  at  the  cen- 
tral portion,  very  slightly  protuberant  below,  tbe  whole  projecting  a  little  beyond  the 
front  of  the  eyes,  somewhat  broaderthan  loDg,  about  tbree-quarters  the  breadth  of 
the  eyes;  upper  border  descending  rather  rapidly  In  front  of  tbe  antennae;  lower  bor- 
der very  abrupt  and  scarcely  rounded.  Vertex  not  very  large,  considerably  tumid, 
projecting  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  bebind,  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  tbe  posterior  border  broadly  rounded,  the  anterior  descending  roundly  to  tbe 
antennal  pits.  Byes  moderately  large  and  full,  naked.  Antennae  inserted  with  their 
posterior  border  In  tbe  middle  of  the  summit,  in  distinct,  very  deep  and  large  pits,  sep- 
arated by  a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  second  antennal  Joint;  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  abdomen,  composed  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  Joints  of  which  ten 
or  eleven  form  tbe  club,  which  Is  nalced,  pretty  strongly  depressed.  Increases  quite 
gradually  In  size  until,  with  the  third  or  fourth  joint  from  tbe  tip.  it  begins  again  to 
diminish  In  sise,  the  extremity  being  broadly  and  rapidly  roonded;  the  Increment 
In  size  Is  mostly  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  club  is  about  three  times  as  broad  as  the 
stalk  and  less  than  four  times  as  long  ss  broad,  without  carlnatlons  beneath;  the 
Joints,  both  of  the  club  and  of  tbe  apical  half  of  the  stem,  are  rather  prominent  at 
their  tips,  especially  on  tbe  outer  side.  Palpi  not  long  and  moderately  stout,  about 
half  as  long  again  as  tbe  eye,  directed  upward  and  a  little  forward,  the  last  Joint 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  penultimate,  but  sparingly  clothed  with 
tbe  dense  fringe  of  coarse  hairs  and  scales  which  cover  the  upper  and  under  surface 
of  the  other  Joints,  and  which  are  mnch  shorter  here  than  there ;  near  the  tip  of  the 
npper  surface  of  the  middle  Joint  a  number  of  long  scale-like  hairs  are  directed  up- 
ward, encircling  the  eye;  oil  the  longer  clothing  Ilea  hi  a  vertical  plane. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  moderate  In  slse,  strongly  appressed,  tapering  transversely 
toward  either  end,  the  ends  well  rounded  and  nearly  eqnal,  the  npper  surface  broadly 
rounded,  about  three  times  broader  than  high.  Patogia  nearly  flat,  moderately  broad 
and  quite  short,  scarcely  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  basal  portion  somewhat 
circular,  the  posterior  lobe  being  a  pointed,  straight,  rapidly  tapering  projection  of 
the  binder  port,  terminating  In  a  blnntly  pointed  tip. 

Fore  wings  (39 : 1)  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  costal  margin  almost  straight, 
the  apes  ronnded  off;  outermarglnrerybroadlyand  regularly  rounded  ($}, tbe  npper 
two-thirds  broadly  and  regularly  rounded,  tbe  lower  portion  discontinuous  and 
straight  (J),  the  general  direction  being  at  abont  40°  with  the  middle  of  the  costal 
margin ;  Inner  margin  straight,  angle  rounded  off.  First  superior  subcostal  nervule 
arising  shortly  before  the  apex  of  the  cell;  tbe  second  at  about  the  some  distance 
beyond  the  tip  of  theceU(J)or  at  tbe  apex  itself  (?) ;  the  third  half  (J)  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  ($)  way  from  the  apex  of  the  cell  to  tbe  outer  border;  second 
Inferior  subcostal  nervule  arising  two-fifths  way  down  the  cell ;  the  latter  considera- 
bly less  than  half  the  length  of  tbe  wing  and  three  and  a  halt  times  longer  than 
broad;  lastmedlannervule  connected,  ata  short  distance  from  Its  base, with  thevein 
closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  margin  pretty  strongly  and  roundly  abottldered  at  tbe 
base,  beyond  straight,  the  outer  angle  broadly  rounded;    outer  margin   strongly 
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Tonnded  and  pretty  fall  In  the  upper  two-thirds.  sUnost  angnlated  In  the  ^.beyond 
Btnd^ht,  In  the  $  scarcely  receding  near  the  anal  angle.  Inner  margin  slightly  con- 
vex on  the  powdcre<l  basal  three- fourth 8,  beyonil  excised  and  scarcely  emarglnate,  the 
angle  rounded  off.  Precostat  ner\nre  directed  straight  opward,  but  close  to  the  tip 
bending  rather  abruptly  outward.  Second  subcostal  nen'ule  originating  but  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  first;  cell  open,  bnt  with  remnants  of  the  cross  vein  lying  scarcely 
beyond  the  second  divarication  of  the  median  nervnrc. 

Fore  legs  long,  ctrlindrlcal,  in  the  male  rather  abundantly  fringed,  especially  on  the 
onter  side,  bnt  also  above  and  a  little  on  the  Inner  side,  with  long,  considerably  spread- 
ing hairs;  tibiae  tWO-Bftha  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae;  tarsi  either  four-flfths  (ij) 
or  seven-eighths  (9)  the  length  of  the  tibiae;  consisting  either  of  two  equal  Joints, 
the  last  abruptly  docked  and  armed  at  the  tip  with  a  short,  central,  slender  spine, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  apex  of  the  tanns,  and  apparently  also  with  a  pair 
of  lateral  fleshy  spinlform  Angers,  nearly  as  large  as  the  spine  ( J' ) ;  or  of  five  joints. 
the  flrst  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  second  occupying  two-flfths 
of  the  remainder  and  the  others  decreasing  regularly  In  size;  all  bnt  the  lost  fur- 
nished at  the  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  qoite  long  and  slender  spines,  those  of  the 
flrst  Joint  nearly  recnmbent,  the  others  supported  beyond  by  slender  bristly  spines, 
seated  upon  the  succeeding  Joint;  the  flrst  Joint  Is  considerably  stouter  than  the 
others,  and  the  three  following  ones  supplied  with  central,  lateral,  delicate  spines 
beneath  (  $ ).  Middle  tibiae  scarcely  shorter  than  the  hind  tibiae,  both  famished  on 
either  side  beneath  with  a  row  of  quite  long  and  slender,  infreqnent  spines,  branching 
considerably,  the  apical  ones  developed  as  pretty  long,  slender,  tapering  spurs;  on 
the  Inner  aide  also  are  a  few  very  small  spines,  mostly  arranged  in  a  single  broken 
row  neit  the  upper  surface.  First  Joint  of  tarsi  scarcely  equaling  the  rest  together, 
the  three  following  decreasing  regularly  in  site,  the  Qfth  fully  equalling  the  second ; 
furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of  moderately  frequent,  short  and  slender  spines, 
the  apical  ones  of  each  Joint  a  very  little  longer  than  the  others.  Claws  small,  mod- 
erately slender,  curving  considerably,  flnely  pointed;  paronychia  double,  the  anterior 
lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  claw,  not  very  slender,  bnt  little  cnrved,  tapering  consider- 
ably to  a  fine  point;  inferior  lobe  fnlly  half  as  long,  rather  slender,  equal,  cnrvlng 
inward ;  pnlvUlDS  rather  large,  well  ronnded,  broader  than  long. 

Abdomen;  male  appendages;  npper  organ  sapplied  apieally  with  two  short,  pointe<l, 
lateral  processes  at  some  distance  apart,  each  bearing  a  minnte  snbaplcal  thorn ; 
clasps  small,  stout,  subquadrate,  strongly  convex,  a  stont,  but  not  very  large.  Inferior 
process  at  the  base  and  an  interior,  central,  laminate,  bifnrcate  tooth  of  considerable 

BgB'  Compact,  snbglobnlar,  mnch  taller  than  broad,  the  base  broadly  and  consid- 
erably rounded,  broadest  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  half,  the  sides  tapering  with 
a  slight  curve,  the  sammlt  less  than  half  the  site  of  the  base,  sqnarely  docked.  Oat, 
or  slightly  concave,  furnished  with  a  considerable  nnmber  of  faint,  equidistant  ribs, 
nmning  from  the  edge  of  the  summit  less  than  half  way  down  the  sides;  surface 
nearly  smooth.  HIcropyle  rosette  occupying  the  whole  summit  of  the  egg  with  cells 
of  a  larger  size  than  nsnal.  generally  elongated  and  bounded  by  flne  lines. 

Cat«iplUw  at  Urtb.  Head  well  rounded,  broadest  at  about  the  middle,  where  It  Is 
very  slightly  aognlated,  folly  as  broad  as  high,  the  crown  of  each  hemisphere  a  very 
little  tumid,  a  very  few  rather  short  hairs.  Body  cylindrical,  very  slightly  depressed, 
the  apical  half  tapering  slightly,  furnished  with  longltadtnal  rows  of  small,  ronnded 
warts,  one  to  a  segment  In  each  row.  each  wart  giving  rise  to  a  moderately  short,  very 
slender,  tapering,  delicately  pointed, apparently  naked,  but  In  reality  delicately  spicn- 
Uferonshair;  they  are  disposed  as  follows;  a  laterodorsal  row  in  the  centre  of  the  seg- 
ments, a  lateral  row  at  their  posterior  extremity,  a  suprastigmatal  row  again  In  the 
centre,  an  infrastigmatal  row  of  warts  smaller  than  the  others  on  the  posterior  extrem- 
ities of  the  segments,  and  a  ventroBtlgmatal  row  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  seg- 
ments. On  the  thoracic  segments  all  the  warte  are  centrally  placed.  Legs  long  and 
pretty  slender,  the  terminal  Joint  tapering  bnt  lltUe,  the  claw  pretty  long,  tapering. 
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gently  curved;  prolegs  pretty  long,  large  at  base,  tUe  laat  joint  much  slenderer  and 
exserted,  armed  each  with  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  seven  slender  hookleta,  curved 
exceedingly. 

As  appeara  by  this  description,  Gniber  bos  given  an  Inaccurate  account  of  the  Uret 
stage  of  tills  insect,  so  much  so  that  I  at  flrst  thought  bo  must  have  had  specimens 
before  him  whlchwere  wrongly  named;  bnt  as  similar  errors  occur  in  theallledf  onus,  it 
mu:4t  be  set  down  as  an  error  of  observation.  No  distinction  Is  made  by  him  tmtween 
the  character  of  t)ic  spicules  ou  tbls  and  the  other  genera  of  Melltaeldl  and  Argynnldl ; 
ill  tliu  present  genus,  however,  they  are  excessively  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  with 
an  enlargement  of  2a0  diamcterd,  while  in  Pliyclodes  tbcy  are  distinct  enough,  and  in 
Brenthls  almost  conspicaons.  But  a  worse  error  is  found  in  bis  statement  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  bristles,  as  tbey  are  alt  paired  and  there  is  no  mediodorsal  row. 

Mature  caterpillar.  Head  welt  rounded,  broadest  in  the  middle,  fully  as  broad  as 
higii,  the  sides  broadly  rounded,  the  summit  of  either  hemisphere  a  tittle  tumid, 
slightly  protuberant  a  little  outside  and  In  front  of  the  middle,  the  suture  between 
pretty  deeply  depressed,  deepest  in  the  middle,  the  front  appressed  bat  not  flat;  tri- 
angle more  tban  half  as  higli  as  broad,  reaching  about  to  the  middle  of  the  front,  the 
sutures  a  little  Impressed ;  the  whole  head  covered  with  minnte  and  larger  tubercles, 
smallest  and  least  abundant  on  tlic  front,  largest  and  most  abundant  on  the  summit, 
the  largest  at  the  highest  point,  conical,  and  as  broad  as  high,  all  emitting  rather  long, 
scarcely  tapering,  brlotle-like  hairs.  Antennae  with  the  second  joint  short,  less  than 
half  as  long  as  broad,  the  thinl  considerably  slenderer,  fully  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
bluntly  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  fourth  minnte.  UcclII  six  in  number.  Ave  of  them 
arranged  In  the  third  of  a  semicircle.  Its  convexity  forward,  the  middle  three  closely 
approximate,  the  upper  and  lower  at  about  their  own  diameter's  distance  from  the 
nearest  one.  the  sixth  behind  the  others,  at  e<|ual  distances  from  the  second  and  ilfth. 
counting  from  above,  and  forming  with  them  a  right  angle.  Lahrum  not  very  large, 
well  runuded.  broadly  ridged  longitudinally,  the  front  margin  broadly  and  roundly  ex- 
cised to  a  moderate  depth.  Mandibles  small,  slender,  not  broad,  armed  at  the  edge 
wltl)  four  or  five  sharp  triangular  denticles,  a  little  longer  than  broad.  MaxlUary 
palpi  short  an<l  rather  stout,  the  two  lobes  reaching  the  same  point,  the  joints  similar 
to  those  of  ClucUdla.     Spluneret  short,  moderately  slender. 

Body  cylindrical,  tapering  forward  somewhat  on  the  thoracic  segments,  otherwise  ' 
etjual,  furnished  with  many  spines  arranged  In  longitudinal  rows,  one  in  a  series  to  a 
segment;  the  spines  are  moderately  long,  pretty  stout,  tapering  regularly  to  a  blunt 
tip.  and  supplied  pretty  abundantly  with  small,  conical  wartlets,  as  high  as  broad, 
each  bearing  a  scarcely  tapering,  needle-like  thorn,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
spine  itself,  and  directed  upward  very  little  above  the  horizontal ;  they  are  of  nearly 
e(|ual  lengtli  In  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  arranged  as  follows :  a  dorsal  row 
placed  anteriorly,  upon  the  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  the  last  with  two, 
the  supplementary  one  placed  posteriorly ;  a  laterodorsal  series,  placed  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  middle  of  the  segment,  upon  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  the  flrst 
to  eighth  abdominal  segments;  a  laterostlgmatal  series,  placed  anteriorly  on  the  sec- 
ond to  third  thoracic  and  flrst  to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  the  last  with  two 
longer  than  the  others,  the  supplementary  one  placed  posteriorly;  an  infraatigmatal 
series  placed  centrally  on  the  thoracic  and  first  to  eighth  abdominal  segments,  and  a 
vctttro-stlgmatat  scries  placed  centrally  on  the  thoracic  and  the  flrst  to  seventh  ab- 
dominal segments,  the  second  to  sixth  abdominal  segments  having  two  each;  the  flrat 
thoracic  segment,  besides  the  spines  mentioned,  has  a  pair  of  subdorsal  spines,  very 
small,  but  crowded  with  warts  as  large  as  those  on  the  other  spines,  and  bearing  as 
long  hairs ;  and  a  double,  supralateral,  similar  one  placed  transversely,  all  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  segment.  Body  sprinkled  rather  sparsely  with  moderately  long,  taper- 
ing hairs  seated  on  minnte  warts.  Spiraclessmall.obovate,  half  as  longagaln  as  broad. 
Legs  small,  short,  appressed,  rather  slender,  tapering,  the  claws  moderately  slender, 
jirctty  strongly  heeled  at  base,  beyond  tapering,  gently  curved.  Proiegs  very  short 
and  moderately  stont,  tapering  a  little,  with  about  twenty  booklets  arrangedln  a  donbl» 
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row  OD  the  Inner  half  of  a  circle,  moderatel;  distant  from  each  other,  the  booklets 
thtmsclves  being  very  slender,  equal,  delicate,  pretty  stropgly  cnri'eil. 

Chiysalia.  Viewed  from  above  the  anterior  curve  Is  considerably  broken  Id  the  mid- 
dle In  front  by  the  very  slight  protuberance  of  the  base  of  tbe  ocellar  prominences ;  the 
atter  not  at  all  pronounced  bnt  ver?  blunt  and  rounded,  slightly  ridged  posteriorly  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  face ;  front  of  bead.  Including  the  promluenccs.  scarcely 
concave,  and  not  more  so  next  the  prominences.  On  a  side  view  they  are  angulated, 
with  a  small,  rounded  tubercle  projecting  downward  very  slightly  at  the  angle,  a  little 
swollen  at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  surface,  the  latter  In  direct  continuation  of  that  of 
the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  anterior  face  of  the  prominences  bent  at  an 
angle  of  135°  with  the  parts  above  It.  Inferior  snrface  of  body,  as  far  as  near  the  tip 
of  wings  and  Including  tbe  ocellar  prominences,  straight.  Thorax  roandly  arched  In 
a  longitudinal  direction  but  not  greatly  elevated,  regular  excepting  a  very  slight, 
roundly  angular  prominence,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  tbe  posterior  half 
of  the  meeothorax.  Basal  wlug  tubercle  simitar  to  that  of  Charidryas,bnt  rather  more 
prominent  and  longer;  its  posterior  ridge  Is  but  little  raised,  its  edge  mnch  rounded, 
constantly  lowering,  with  no  supernumerary  tubercle.  Prothorax  without  tubercles. 
Abdomen  broadly  and  regularly  arched  longitudinally;  a  laterodorsal  series  of  blunt, 
conical,  medlum-slied  tubercles  on  the  middle  of  themeso-and  metathorax  and  the  first 
to  ninth  abdominal  segments,  those  of  the  first,  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments 
smallerandmorerounded  than  the  others.  The  abdomen  Is  also  furnished  with  a  dorsal 
series  of  similar  tubercles  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  to  eighth  segments,  those 
of  the  flrst  to  third,  and  especially  the  first,  smaller  than  the  others ;  there  Is  also  a 
much  smaller,  posterior,  rounded  wart  on  tbe  eighth  segment ;  a  suprastlgmatal  series  of 
slight,  broad,  rounded  elevations,  a  little  In  advance  of  tbe  middle  of  tbe  second  to 
eigbth  segments,  those  of  the  third  to  fourth  segments  elevated  to  conical  tubercles 
slmllarto,aDdnearly  the  slzeof,  those  of  tbe  laterodorsal  row;  an  infrastlgmatal  series 
of  similar  low  elevations  on  the  middle  of  tbe  fourth  to  eighth  segments,  those  of  the 
fourth  slightly  higher;  and  a  lateroveutral  series  of  very  slight,  transverse  elevations 
on  the  fourth  to  seventh  segments,  one  on  tbe  fourth  and  seventh,  two  each  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  all  placed  at  or  near  the  middle  of  tbe  segments.  Inferior  base  of 
cremaster  bounded  laterally  by  very  broad.walls,  distinct  posteriorly,  scarcely  raised 
anteriorly,  sinnous,  converging  a  little  anteriorly,  each  terminating  In  a  rather  smalt, 
rounded  tubercle,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  directed  forward  and  downward. 
Cremaster  proper  viewed  from  above  not  very  large,  as  long  as  broad,  tapering 
strongly  and  regnlariy  except  in  bearing  next  the  base  a  very  prominent,  slightly 
tapering,  outwardly  and  posteriorly  directed,  rounded  tubercle  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
broad;  rather  squarely  docked  at  apex,  channelled  rather  deeply  and  narrowly  down 
tbe  middle;  viewed  from  the  side  It  is  strongly  curved,  stout,  enlarging  regnlariy, 
tbe  apical  field  of  anal  booklets  tongltudbially  ovaL  Hooklets  with  tbe  stem  pretty 
long,  very  slender,  and  nearly  or  quite  straight,  the  crook  greatly  enlarged,  espec- 
ially In  a  vertical  direction,  and  very  strongly  curved  over,  the  tip  pointed. 

This  genus  appears  to  have  but  a  single  representative,  which  is  in* 
digenouB  to  eastern  North  America  ;  species  of  very  closely  allied  genera 
are  found  in  the  western  half  of  Xorth  America  and  in  the  aorthem  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  hut  are  wanting  in  the  region  where  this  genus  oc- 
curs. 

The  butterflies  are  of  medium  size  with  rather  elongated  wings,  black- 
ish OD  both  surfaces,  with  a  rather  broad  reddish  margin,  cut  by  black 
nervules  and  preceded  by  pale  yellow  lunules ;  between  these  and  the 
middle  of  the  wing  is  adouble  or  treble,  parallel,  curvingor  einuous  series 
of  small,  pale  yellow  spots^and  the  base  of  the  wing  is  marked,  especially 
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below,  with  a  rather  confused  mass  of  reildiah  and  pale  yelluiv,  irregular 
spots.     The  antennal  club  is  naked. 

The  insects  are  single  brooded  and  winter  as  half  grown  caterpillars ; 
the  chrysalis  state  lasts  about  a  fortnight  and  the  butterflies  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  eggs  arc  laid  in  large  clusters  and  the  caterpil- 
lars feed  in  company  on  Chelone  and  Loniccra,  forming  nests  to  which 
they  constantly  retire  and  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  after  the  third 
moult ;  these  are  deserted  in  spring  and  the  caterpillars  live  wholly  ex- 
posed. 

In  one  of  the  species  of  the  very  closely  allied  genua  Lemonias,  L. 
chalcedon,  the  larvae  have  a  similar  habit  of  hibernation  after  the  third 
moult ;  but  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wright,  they  behave 
very  differently  according  as  they  live  high  up  in  the  mountains  or  in  the 
sun-baked  valleys  of  southern  California ;  in  the  first  instance  they  construct 
webs  of  considerable  toughness  in  which  to  hibernate,  as  in  Euphydrj-aa  ; 
while  in  the  valleys  they  leave  the  slighter  webs  they  construct  in  early 
life  and  crawl  into  the  ground  to  hibernate. 

The  eggs  are  subglobular,  larger  below  than  above,  rounded  beneath, 
truncate  above,  the  upper  half  ornamented  with  slight  and  rather  frequent 
ribs ;  they  hatch  in  about  twenty  days.  The  juvenile  larvae  have  a  body 
furnished  with  small  warts,  giving  rise  to  rather  short  tapering  hairs,  all 
arranged  in  five  pair  of  rows,  three  of  them  above,  and  two  below  the 
spiracles.  The  mature  larvae  are  rather  stout,  cylindrical,  tapering  for- 
ward a  little  on  the  thoracic  segments ;  the  body  is  ftimished  with  stout, 
tapering,  bluntly  tipiKMJ  spines,  each  supplied  with  many  acuUferous 
conical  wartlets  and  arranged  in  a  median  dorsal  series  and  four  pair  of 
lateral  rows,  two  above  and  two  below  the  spiracles.  The  chrysalids  are 
well  rounded  and  rather  elongated  with  somewhat  prominent  wing  thccae 
and  frequent  series  of  small  conical  tubercles  arranged  in  longitudinal 
series  ;  they  are  pale,  brownish  yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with  black. 


EXCURSUS  XXII.  — THE  HIBERNATION  OF  CATERPILLARS. 

Anil,  though  a  worm  when  he  was  lo^t, 

Or  caterpillar  at  Ibc  moat, 

When  next  we  rac  him.  wings  he  wears, 

And  inpaplllo  pomp  appears; 

Beconieti  oviparoua ;  supplies 

With  future  woruia  and  future  flies 

The  next  ensuing  year— aud  dies! 

COWPEK. 

CektaiN'LY  a  quarter,  not  unlikely  one-half  of  our  butterflies  survive  the 
winter  as  caterpillars  ;  and  in  the  larger  part  of  these  the  existence  of  the 
species  depends  upon  their  power  of  survival  in  this  condition.  Most  of 
them  pass  the  winter  partly  grown  ;  some,  as  the  species  of  Thanaos  and 
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PhoUeora,  fully  grown,  partaking  of  no  further  nourishment  when  the 
winter  is  passed,  but  changing  to  chiysalis  almost  or  actually  befon:  their 
food  plant  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  the  spring.  Others  still,  and  among 
these  are  most  Satyrinae  and  Argynnidi,  winter  as  young  larvae  just 
hatched  from  the  egg,  generally,  perhaps  always  in  New  England,  before 
they  have  touched  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food,  though  their  natural  food- 
plant,  upon  which  they  were  bom,  still  offers  sufficiently  tender  leaves. 
Of  the  species  represented  in  this  last  category,  some  are  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  survival  of  these  delicate  creatures,  but  accompanying 
them  are  half  grown  caterpillars  of  a  preceding  brood  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  Brenthis.  Of  those  tliat  pass  tbe  winter  half  grown,  we 
may  speciiy  Cissia,  Baeilarcbia,  Brenthis,  all  New  England  Melitaeidi, 
probably  the  species  of  Eur3nnu8,  and  not  improbably  most  of  tbe  Pam- 
pbilidi,  of  whose  complete  transformations  we  know  far  too  little. 

The  most  surprising  fact  we  find  here  is  the  hibernation  of  young  cater- 
pillars just  bom.  As  they  eat  nothing,  one  would  think  they  might  at 
least  have  had  the  protection  of  the  e^-shelt  and  wintered  within  the  egg ; 
but  in  tbe  cases  in  point,  Satyrinae  and  Argynnidi,  tbe  eggs  are  naturally 
laid  upon  tbe  leaves  of  plants  which  die  down  in  the  winter.  Never- 
theless it  has  been  thought  that  in  natural  conditions,  as  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  artifidal,  tbe  caterpillar  may  sometimes  not  emerge  from 
the  egg  until  spring.  I  suspect  that  the  caterpillars  may  be  fiilly  formed 
in  the  case  of  those  other  butterflies  which  hibernate  in  the  egg  state,  such 
as  some  Tbeclidi  and  Cbrysophanidi ;  for  with  many  of  these  the  eggs 
ai«  laid  in  midsummer  and  tbe  caterpillars  do  not  emerge  until  early  spring. 
The  occasional  appearance  in  these  species  of  an  autumn  butterfly,  however, 
indicates  that  in  some  exceptional  instances  an  egg  may  hatch  and  the 
caterpillar  grow  to  maturity  the  same  year. 

Hibernation  at  this  tender  age  is  all  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact, 
known  only  too  well  to  everyone  who  has  attempted  to  raise  butterflies 
from  the  egg,  that  tbe  greatest  mortality  exists  among  caterpillars  in  tbe 
first  stage  of  existence,  whether  from  natural  causes  or  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  aad  also  because  in  no  case  do  these  apparently  helpless  little 
creatures,  generally  but  two  or  three  millimetres  long,  constmct  any  sort 
of  a  nest  or  retreat  for  their  common  or  individual  protection.  They 
merely  seek  hiding  places  separately  in  curled  leaves,  in  tbe  ground,  in 
orevices  of  bark  and  similar  spots,  where  they  are  certainly  not  out  of  the  way 
of  mites  and  ants.  Neither  have  they  any  appendages  which  are  not  shared 
with  other  juvenile  caterpillars  which  do  not  hibernate.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  from  any  poverty  of  butterflies  in  these  groups  that  they  do  not 
retain  as  good  a  hold  upon  the  fauna  as  those  species  which  do  not  pass 
what  would  seem  to  be  so  perilous  a  winter.  On  tbe  contrary,  our  Saty- 
rids  and  Argynuids  are  plenty  eoough  on  the  wing. 
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With  few  exceptions,  such  as  Cissia,  Eurymus  and  some  Melitaeidi, 
all  other  hiberaating  caterpillars  pass  the  winter  in  some  sort  of  a  nest. 
Moet  of  them,  separately  or  collectively,  in  one  which  has  already  given 
them  protection  during  their  partially  completed  larval  life,  but  generally 
specially  strengthened  or  enlarged  for  the  purpose  and  almost  always  with 
all  approaches  closely  scaled.  The  species  of  Basilarchia  are  the  only 
ones  among  New  England  butterflies  which  construct  hibeniacula  properly 
speaking,  i.  e.,  nests  for  the  special  purpose  of  wintering  in  them,  and 
which  they  use  at  no  other  time.  Here  each  individual  makes  for  itself 
its  separate  nest.  Euphydryae,  however,  alters  and  strengthens  its  social 
nest  for  the  winter  to  such  an  extent  that  its  appearance  is  then  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  in  the  centre,  as  the  nest  contracts  with  the  withering  of  the 
leaves,  the  caterpillars  are  crowded  together  into  almost  a  solid  mass.  The 
other  larger  caterpillars  which  make  no  nest  probably  seek  merely  some 
cranny  upon  or  near  the  ground  wherein  to  lie  concealed  during  the  winter. 
We  find,  therefore,  no  little  variety  among  our  native  butterflies  even  in 
such  an  apparently  simple  matter  as  the  hibernation  of  the  caterpillar. 


EUPHTDRTAS  PHA.BTOZY.— KieBaltlinors. 


Danaus  fetUnus  phaeton  Drui?,  III.  nat.  Fern.,  Butt  He.,  4M6.  flg.  16  (1834};— Orub, 

biBt,  1 :  42-13,  pi.  21,  figs.  3, 4  (1770).  Jen.  zelucbr.  naturw,,  xvii;  ^70-477,  pi.  8,  0^8. 

Papilio  phaeton    Fabr.,    Srst.   ent.,   481  25-27  (1684);  Papillo,  1v:e».00,  pi.  3,  Hgii.SS- 

(1776) ;— Cram..  Pap.  exot,  III :  2,  pi.  193,  figi.  28  (1884) :— Frencb,  Butt.  east.  U.  S.,  168-170, 

C.D.(1782)!-HerbBt,NaturBygLlnB.achnietl,,  figs.  44-47  (1886)  ;-M>yn.,  Butt  N.  E.,  2»«l, 

vl :  111-113.  pi.  142.  figa.  3-4  (1T03).  pi.  4,  flgs.  86,  35a  (1886). 

MeliUua  phaeton  BoiMl,-LeC.,  L£p.  Am.  Euphj/drgai  phaeton  8cuM.,8y at.  rey.Ata. 

sept.,  167.   pL  47,  flga.  1-3  (1833) ;  —  Bolsd.,  butt.,2T  (1872). 

8pec.g«Q.L«p.,  1,  pi.  11,  fig.  3{tS36);— Doubl.,  MelUaen  pkaedon  Berr.-Scbaeff.,  Prodr. 

Treni.  Lino.  toe.  Loml.,  xlx,  pi.  42,  flg.  9b  Bfst  Lep.,  1:79(1865). 

(IS45};— Emm,,  Agrlc.  N.  Y.,  t:  212,  pi. 48,  Mel(taeaphaetaenaRnba.,'Veiz.tchmm, 

tigs.  4,  7  (1854)  ;-HBrr.,  Ins.  I^j.  veg.,  Sd  ed.,  28  (ISIS). 

288,    fig.   116   (1863) ;— MoiT.,   Syn.  Lop.  N.  Jrgi/nnit  phaetontea  Qad.,Ejtcjd.natb., 

Amer.,  50  (1882) ;— Llntn.,  Rep.  Ht.  cab.  oat  tx :  266,  288-289,  pL  38,  flgB.3,Sbls(18ie). 
htBt  N.  Y.,  XKlli :  154-167  (1873) ;— Edw.,  Butt. 
N.A.,it,  pLHel.  1  (1875);  PapUlo,  Iv:  68-70 
(1884);-Mtddl.,  Bep.  ios.  IIL,  x:  83  (1881);— 


Matthews.— ./Wif  (n  the  West. 
Imago  (5:2;  12 : 2)-  Head  covered  ratber  tblckljr  with  short,  black  or  brownish 
black  hairs,  slightly  tinged  with  oIlTaceons,  with  a  few  yellowish  lialrs  next  the  outer 
bue  of  the  antennae  Id  front,  a  minute,  Innate  patch  of  yellow  balrs  at  the  back  of  the 
bead,  directly  behind  each  antenna,  opening  toward  the  opposite  one,  and,  occasionally, 
a  few  scattered  yellowish  scales  down  the  front;  a  narrow  patch  of  yellowish  white 
scales,  broadening  beneath,  along  the  inferior  half  of  the  hinder  border  of  the  eye. 
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Falpl  KddiHb  oraage,  lighter  ttuu  the  orange  pula  of  the  wings,  and  above,  where 
appressed  to  the  front,  as  well  as  oa  the  Inner  side  of  the  basal  joint,  furnished  with  a 
few  ver;  abort  yellowish  hairs.  Antennae  black,  nearlj  naked,  with  a  few  pale  y el- 
lowiah  scales  extemall;  above  on  the  basal  half  ot  the  joints,  especially  on  the  basal 
half  of  the  stalk,  the  basal  fonr  or  five  Joints  of  the  clab  Inteo-f nscons.  Tongue  doll 
orange,  sllghtl;  infnscated  excepting  at  the  base  and  extreme  tip ;  papillae  (Q. :  48) 
sitnated  only  on  the  narrowed  apex  of  the  tongue,  on  the  middle  of  the  under  anrfoce  of 
each  maxUla,  Jnst  not  touching  each  other,  the  basal  ones,  flgured  on  the  plate,  sub- 
cylindrical,  five  or  six  times  longer  than  broad,  the  apical  rouDd-ora),  the  apical  cup 
large  and  partly  lateral,  with  a  cylindrical,  bluntly  pointed  filament,  fnlly  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  basal  papillae. 

Thorax  covered  above  with  blach  or  brownish  black  hairs,  slightly  tinged  with 
oUvaceona,  the  hinder  part  of  each  of  the  prothoraclc  lobes  with  a  few  sparse,  pale 
greenish  yellow  hairs ;  beneath  with  short,  brownlab  black  hairs  mingled  with  a  tew 
grayish  yellow  hairs  and  with  a  longitudinal  dash  of  pale  yellow  scales  next  the  base 
of  each  wing,  and  a  small  ronndlah  one  In  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  prothorax. 
Fore  legs  dark  reddish  orange,  the  femora  considerably  flecked  with  fuscons ;  middle 
and  hind  legs  dark  reddish  orange,  the  tibiae  above  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  below 
with  scattered  pale  yellowish  scales,  the  tarsi  slightly  infnscated.  Spines  orange 
Inteona;  spurs  blackish,  tipped  with  dingy  orange;  claws  and  paronychia  blacklah,  the 
former  with  the  apical  half  dusky  orange;  pulvUlus  blackish  fuscous. 

WlngB  above  blackish  brown,  marked  with  dark  reddish  orange  and  very  pale  straw 
yellow.  Costal  border  of  the /ok  wfafff  tinged  wltli  reddish  at  the  extreme  base,  with 
an  orange  spot  In  the  middle  of  the  cell  jnst  abpve  the  first  divarication  of  the  median 
nervure ;  It  Is  IrregaUr  and  variable  to  shape,  about  half  as  broad  as  the  cell,  and  not 
Infrequently  divided  In  the  middle  longitudinally  i  another  similar,  although  generally 
smaller  and  more  frequently  divided  spot  is  found  at  the  tip  of  the  cell;  midway 
between  these  spots,  upon  the  lower  border  of  the  cell,  and  not  infrequently  ^o  upon 
the  upper  borderof  the  same,  Isaroandlsh  or  subtriangular,  generally  small,  yellowish 
spot;  all  these  spots,  and  especially  the  yellow  ones,  are  occasionally  obliterated; 
close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  is  a  series  of  eight  orange,  roundish  or  quadrate 
spots,  sometimes  trigonal,  the  base  outwards,  one  In  each  of  the  Interspaces  above 
the  suhmedlan  nervute,  of  nearly  equal  size,  but  the  lower  ones  generally  broader  than 
long,  while  the  upper  ones  are  longer  than  broad ;  following  these  Interiorly,  and  gen- 
erally separated  from  them  a  very  little  more  widely  than  they  from  the  outer  margin, 
Is  a  slnnons  row  of  pale  straw  yellow  spots  In  the  same  Interspaces,  transverse  and 
linear  sublnnate  In  the  J ,  roundish  or  trigono-sublnnate  in  the  $ ,  in  both  sexes  ap- 
proaching the  outer  border  most  closely  la  the  subcosto-medlan  Interepace.  At  about 
an  Interspace's  distance  within  is  another  series  of  similarly  colored  spots  in  the 
same  Interspaces,  more  sinuous  than  the  previous,  but  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  the  spots 
are  lai^er  and  more  distinct  than  In  the  previous  row,  particularly  In  the  ^ ,  and  are 
roundish  or  longitudinally  subovate ;  the  next  to  the  lower  one  is  about  In  the  centre 
of  the  lower  median  interspace.  At  a  similar  distance  within  this  series  is  another 
imperfect  series,  still  more  sinuous,  but  generally  obsolete  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
wing,  particularly  In  the  g ,  the  upper  two  spots  reduced  to  mere  dashes,  the  succeed- 
ing three  as  targe  as  those  In  the  previous  row,  but  with  Ill-defined  borders,  those 
below,  when  present,  Itl-deOned  and  broken  up;  midway  between  this  row  and  the 
outer  orange  spot  of  the  cell  Is  a  transverse  series  of  similar  vague,  often  obsolescent 
pale  straw  yellow  spots,  generally  trigonal  and  longitudinal,  situated  in  the  snbcoato- 
medlan  and  succeeding  superior  interspaces.  Fringe  black,  Interrupted  rather  broadly, 
sometlmesabmptly,  on  theoutor  half  at  the  Interapacea  with  pale  straw  yellow.  Hind 
vitagB  with  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  appearing  above,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, upon  the  basal  half  of  the  wing.  In  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace  just  beside 
the  last  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  and  very  seldom  also  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  last  subcostal  nervule,  a  slight,  often  obsolete  orange  spot ;  when  it  Is  present,  a 
Mmllar  one  Is  generally  to  be  found  In  the  costo-subcostal  interspace  ]u&t  above  the 
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first  dlTkrlutlOQ  of  the  sabcostAl.  Next  the  outer  border,  and  only  Bep&rat»d  from  It 
by  A  threkd  of  bUck,  Is  a  series  of  etgbt  very  Urge  orange  spots  In  their  liit«rap«c«B, 
,  their  interior  edges  roanded  off  or  sabangnlar,  as  broad  as  long,  separated  from  each 
other  distinctly  by  the  black-odged  nervnles,  the  appor  three  less  distinctly  than  the 
others  and  occaaionally  almost  enUrely  coalesceot ;  these  spot*  are  nantnrl;  bordered 
Interiorly  with  black,  and  followed  by  a  corrlng  row,  parallel  to  the  onter  border,  of 
straw  yellow,  medium  sized  Immles,  separated  from  each  other  by  aboat  their  own 
length,  occnrriog  In  all  the  inlerspscos  aboye  the  snbmedlan,  soroetbnes  absent  from 
the  costo-snbcostal  Interspace,  generally  divided  In  the  medlo-enbmedlan,  those  in  the 
lower  snbcostal  and  three  lower  Interspaces  more  lanntate  than  the  others ;  this  series 
Is  followed  by  a  bent  row  of  Tonndlah  or  ovate  similarly  colored  spots  la  the  same  lo- 
terspaces,  crossing  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  that  In  the  npper  median 
Interspace  occurring  In  its  centre ;  the  spots  are  osually  abont  two-flf ths  the  width  of 
the  interspace  they  are  in ;  the  series  Is  bent  at  the  sabcosto-medlan  interspace,  and 
the  spots  In  the  upper  half  are  a  Uttle  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  Interspaces ; 
fringe  black,  Intemipted  rather  broadly  bnt  not  abruptly  with  white  on  Its  oater  half 
la  the  interspaces. 

Beneath,  the  colors  are  a  Uttle  brighter  than  above  and  In  general  the  markings  are  the 
same.  In  the /ore  letngi  the  snbmarginal  series  of  orange  spota  becomes  In  each  wing 
developed  Into  a  pretty  broad  band,  fnlly  as  broad  as  the  width  of  an  interspace  and 
broken  by  the  distinct  but  slender  blackish  vdns ;  a  line  of  black  separatee  the  band  from 
the  onter  border  and  it  is  margined  within  by  a  strongly  crenate  line,  which  BepaistesU 
from  the  enter  row  of  pale  straw  yellow  spots,  which  here  take  on  a  strongly  crescen- 
tic  form,  especially  In  the  $ ,  openlnc  ontward ;  the  other  yellow  and  orange  spota 
are  mnch  as  on  the  npper  anrf  ace,  only  generally  more  distant,  less  f  reqnently  □bao' 
lescent  on  lower  half  of  wing,  and  better  developed  and  In  general,  and  especially 
in  the  $,  more  quadrate -,  the  orange  spot  of  the  middle  of  the  cell  Is  not  in- 
frequently accompanied  by  a  satellite  Juat  below  the  median  nervnre,  next  its  Inner 
lower  angle;  fringe  as  above.  In  the  hind  leinga  the  submarglnal  series  of  orange 
spots  resembles  that  of  the  fore  wings  except  that  the  Inner  black  margin  Is  stlU 
more  strongly  crenate,  often,  and  especially  in  the  middle  half  of  the  wing,  approach- 
ing close  to  the  outer  border ;  the  yellow  spota  of  the  outer  row  are  much  larger  than 
above,  only  separated  from  the  orange  spots  by  the  black  bordering  of  the  latter 
and  very  strongly  crescentlc,  more  so  than  on  the  fore  wings ;  this  row  is  followed  by 
another  series  of  yellow  spots,  the  nearly  exact  counterparts  of  those  of  the  npper 
surface ;  bnt  within  these,  instead  of  being  uniformly  dark,  there  an  further  series  of 
spots :  In  the  flrst  place  there  is  a  double  series  of  not  very  large  subqnadrate,  fre- 
quently slightly  cnrviug,  yellow  spots,  parallel  to  the  row  just  described,  one  in  each 
of  the  Interspaces ;  that  of  the  Inner  row  which  occurs  lo  the  upper  median  Interspace 
occupies  nearly  its  extreme  base,  and  that  of  the  outer  row  In  same  Interspace  Ilea 
midway  between  it  and  the  row  beyond ;  a  little  distance  within  this  inner  series  Is  an 
irregular,  transverse,  orange  band,  varying  conslderaldy  In  breadth,  bnt  nanally  about 
as  broad  as  the  snbmarginal  band  of  same  color.  Its  inner  margin  generally  Just  occu- 
pying the  outer  edge  of  the  cell ;  It  Is  frequently  Interrupted  at  the  principal  nervures 
and  Is  made  up  flrst  of  a  quadrate,  slightly  curving  spot.  Its  inner  lower  angle  pro- 
duced Inward  along  the  subcostal  nervule,  crossing  the  costo-subcostal  Interspace  Just 
above  the  flrst  divarication  of  the  subcostal;  second,  of  a  bent  curving  band,  the  upper 
half  of  wblcb  follows  the  upper  onter  extremity  of  the  cell  as  far  as  the  median  ner< 
vure  and  then,  not  Infrequently  broken  or  diminished  In  slae,  bends  at  nearly  right 
angles  and  tends  directly  toward  the  Inner  margin  of  the  wing,  but  slops  at  the  subm^ 
dlan ;  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cell  Is  an  orange  spot  of  variable  siae 
and  shape,  not  infrequently  merged  Into  the  intra>-meelal  band,  bnt  generally  separated 
by  a  black  Hue;  there  is  a  similar,  bnt  generally  larger  and  mora  or  less  ronndish  spot 
extending  from  the  costal  nervnre  to  the  costal  margin  and  including  the  precostal  ner- 
vnre in  its  Inner  two-thirds;  and  a  third,  often  divided  by  the  snbmedlan,  situated 
between  the  median  and  Internal,  }aet  before  the  middle  of  the  cell  -,  at  opposite  ends  of 
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tbe  spot  In  the  middle  of  the  cell  and  &t  eqnal  diiitaaces  from  It  are  two  not  very  Urge, 
roandisb  or  trigonal,  yellon  Bpots,  the  onter  generall;  the  smaller  and  situated  midwaj 
between  the  central  onmge  spot  and  the  apex  of  the  cell;  opposite  the  inner  one,  in 
ttae  coBto-snbcostal  Interspace,  is  another  one  very  similar  to  It ;  and  In  the  medlo-evb- 
ntedlan  Is  a  foorth,  nanall;  transTerse,  lying  midway  between  the  Intn-meslal  band 
and  the  Inner  orange  spot;  occasionally  an  additional  small,  yellowish  spot  occora 
above  the  costal  nermre  Just  beyond  the  orange  spot;  fringe  as  above. 

Abdomen  blacUah  brown,  the  posterior  half  with  a  lateral  Inferior  series  of  trans- 
Terse,  sometimes  nearly  conOnent,  orange  stripes,  tipped  superiorly  with  yeUowish; 
there  Is  also  a  dorval  and  a  lateral  series  of  small,  roond,  yellowish  spots,  the  latter 
on  all,  the  former  on  most,  of  the  middle  abdominal  segmenta ;  beneath  there  is  a  similar 
bat  Indistinct,  thoogh  often  confluent,  ventral  series  of  similar,  but  longltadinal  spots, 
and  the  long  Inferior  clothing  of  the  terminal  segment  Is  orange.  When  denuded,  the 
last  segment  of  the  male  Is  scarcely  shorter  below  than  above,  the  appendages  (34: 3,1) 
protruding  but  a  short  distance.  Lateral  processes  of  npper  oi^an  a  little  de- 
pressed, triangular,  finely  pointed.  Clasps  of  equal  length  and  breadth,  the  hinder 
border  broadly  rounded,  its  convexity  covered  Interiorly  by  a  lamella  thickly  atndded 
with  Intnmed  briatles ;  the  npper  posterior  angle  slightly  prodnced  and  directed  inward ; 
Inferior  basal  process  stout,  directed  backward  and  a  little  downward ;  Interior  tooth 
flat,  triangular,  very  broad  at  the  base  and  emitting  two  thom-llke  blades,  one  shorter, 
compressed,  arching  Inward,  the  other  longer,  appressed,  curving  longitudinally  back* 
ward. 


luuts. 

™aL«,. 

Length  of  tongue,  7-7.78  mm. 

Smallert.  Average.'  Lai^it. 

Average. 

Largeit. 

19.           aa. 
8.e        10.0 
S.B           6.a 
3S6           3.70 

11.S 
7.0 
8. 

SI. 
8.6 
6. 
9J> 

ie.SB 
11.8 
7.6 
8.4 

81. 
IS. 
8.S5 

hind  tibiae  and  tanl.. 
fore  tibiae  and  tant.. 

Described  from  14  s 

Abomtloiia.  B.  f.  stiTBitBA  (JCeJ.  phaeton  ab.  a  Mip«r6a  Strecher,  Catal.  Amer. 
Macrolep.,  125).  A  single  nuaespe«dmen of  this  species  has  been  taken  near  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Hnlst,  In  which  the  "npper  surface  dUIfers  bnt  little  from  the 
ordlnaryform,  except  that  the  two  rows  of  snbmarglnaL  white  spots  of  secondaries 
■re  conBnent,  forming  but  one  row  of  wedge-shaped  marks  with  the  points  toward 
the  base.  Underneath  the  whole  space,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  wing, 
between  the  fermglnons  basal  patches  and  narrow  raai^ln  of  same  color,  Is  pure 
white,  with  the  venation  Uack."    (Strecker.)    This  appears  to  be  a  caM  of  partial 


B.  p.  PBAKTHUSA  (JftJ.  phatthuia  Hnlst,  Bull.  Brookl.  ent.  soc,  Ul :  7T;  Iv,  pl.l,  flg. 
6).  The  same  collector  afterward  took  in  the  same  place  a  mel&nlc  male  of  this 
epedes,  which  Is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  have  known.  "The  orange  spots  are 
wholly  wanting  on  the  upper  sarface  of  the  wings ;  and  beneath  there  are  found  only 
the  one  near  the  base,  and,  almost  obsolete,  the  one  along  the  coeta  near  the  base" 
(Hnlst). 

Beg  (64 :  87).  Nineteen  ribs,  .07  mm.  apart,  rather  faint,  most  prominent  above  | 
surface  covered  with  rather  frequent  shallow  pnnctnlattons.  Hicropyle  rosette 
made  ap  of  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  cells,  the  Inner  and  outer  ones  as  broad  as  long, 
Ok  others  elongated,  hicreasing  In  size  from  the  centre  outward,  mncb  broader  out- 
wardly, the  longest  cells  being  .42  nun.  long,  the  broadest  .084  mm.  broad  and  the  cen- 
tral ones  .011  mm.  In  diameter.  Coiorwhen  first  laid  bright  lemon  yellow;  in  three 
di^B  it  becomes  strongly  tinged  with  brownish,  and  in  two  days  more  turns  to  a 
decided  brown  below ;  in  another  two  days  it  becomes  entirely  purplish  brown  and 
shortly  after  deepens  in  color  at  the  summit ;  when  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  old, 
the  lower  two-thirds  begins  to  grow  paler  and  in  three  or  four  days  more  It  is  entirely 
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pale  below  (some  with  ■  few  purpUsb  spots)  aod  Ink;  biKck  above.  Height.  .8  mm. ; 
greatest  breadth,  .6  mni. ;  breadth  at  auranilt,  .27  mm. 

Cat«rptUar.  Fint  ttage.  Head  shining  plcedns  with  a  very  few  rather  short  pale 
hairs;  ocelli  black;  antennae  pale  obscured  with  fuscous;  month  parts  dark  fos- 
COUB.  Body  most  delicately  ehagreened;  the  thoracic  segments,  particularly  the  first, 
and  also  the  dorsum  of  the  first,  second,  third,  eighth  and  Dlnth  abdominal  segments 
obscure  fuscons;  rest  of  the  body  dull  luteous,  yellowish  beneath;  warts  dark 
fuscous  i  hairs  stndglit  or  carving,  shining,  pale.  Legs  pale  obscured  with  f oacoas ;  pro- 
legs  yellowish,  the  terminal  ptdr  blackish  fuscous  at  base.  Length  of  whole  body, 
1.G2  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  .28  mm.;  length  of  hairs, .19  mm.;  breadth  of  bead. 
.38  mm. 

Second  flage.  Headsblnlng  piceous,  with  a  few  rather  short,  glistening  hairs.  Body 
pretty  nnlform  dnll  luteoos,  the  thoracic  and  terminal  abdominal  segments  a  little 
dusky;  first  thoracic  segment  with  a  dorsal,  anterior,  black  ehield  from  which  the 
long  hairs,  arching  over  the  head,  take  their  rise.  On  some  individuals  faint  indica- 
tions of  a  dusky  dorsal  line  can  be  seen.  Spines  black,  famished  with  several  moder- 
ately long,  straight  hairs  and  terminating  in  a  long,  curved  hair.  Spiracles  foscons. 
Legs  black ;  prolegs  of  the  color  of  the  body  tipped  with  blackish  fuscous.  Length, 
6.E  mm, ;  breadth,  1  mm. 

The  differences  In  the  sabsequent  stages  (79 :  29,  80)  are  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit  a 
distinct  description. 

La»t  stage  (75: 11).  Head  (79;  31)  shining  plceons,  the  sides  and  summit  fur- 
nished with  numerous  minute  black  warts  bearing  black  hairs.  Antennae  and  mouth- 
parts  black,  the  first  joint  of  the  former  dirty  white.  Body  deep  orange  or  dull 
ferruginous  brown  tinged  with  orange,  striped  transversely  with  black;  first  and 
second  and  anterior  half  of  the  third  thoracic  segments  black ;  each  of  the  abdominal 
segments  Is  margined  at  either  end  with  black,  and  has  a  narrow,  snbmarginal  black 
band  at  its  posterior  extremity,  connected  above  with  the  marginal  line;  the  latero- 
dorsal  spines  are  connected  by  a  black  line  carving  around  behind  the  little  advanced 
dorsalspine;  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  are  velvety  black,  the  terminal 
pitchy  black ;  there  Is  a  slender,  black,  Infrastigmatal  line ;  the  body  beneath  is  orange 
with  a  rather  broad,  black,  ventral  line  and  other  black  markings  and  a  transverse 
median  row  of  rather  long,  coarse  biUrs ;  each  transverse  orange  stripe  bears  a  row  of 
slightly  curving  black  hairs.  Spines  shining  deep  bluish  black,  the  needles  black. 
Spiracles  black.  Legs  black,  the  first  Joint  dirt;  white ;  prolegs  dark  orange,  black- 
ish externally,  clothed  with  black  hairs.  Length,  26mm.;  breadth,  1.5mm. ;  length  of 
spines,  2mm. ;  breadth  of  head,  2.1  mm. 

Cbiraalla  (84:7,  15, 16).  Very  pale  bluish  white,  marked  with  pure  velvety  black 
and  pale  orange ;  ocellar  ribbon  black,  enclosing  an  orange  space  between  it  and  the 
antennae,  marked  with  a  few  black  punctures ;  antennae  alternately  black  and  white, 
the  club  black;  vertex  with  two  orange  warts  set  outside  of  a  black  spot  which 
passes  midway  down  either  side  to  the  tongue;  tongue  black;  legs  orange,  marked 
with  black  and  with  spots  of  brownish  or  burnt  yellow ;  wings  with  the  basal  prom- 
inence orange,  tipped  with  black  and  surrounded  by  the  same,  an  orange  spot  at  the 
base  posteriorly,  a  series  of  Irregular,  black,  orange  bordered  dashes  and  spots  across 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  liasal  half  of  the  Inferior  margin  orange,  a  black  dash  at 
the  tip  and  a  series  of  black  dots  at  the  nervure  tips.  Thorax  with  a  delicate  black 
dorsal  line;  protborax  with  a  pair  of  central,  subdorsal,  black  dots  and  along  its  pos- 
terior margin  four  equidistant  black  spots,  the  inner  p^r  on  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  mesothorax ;  the  latter  with  a  pair  of  central,  subdorsal,  black  dots,  behind  which 
are  two  narrow,  divergent,  black  dashes.  Abdomen  with  a  subdorsal  series  of  trans- 
Terse,  slightly  oblique,  black  dashes  centrally  placed;  posterior  to  them  and  a  little 
outside,  a  series  of  straight,  transverse,  black  dashes;  on  the  second  and  succeeding 
segments  there  Is  also  a  lateral  row  of  circolar  black  spots  two  on  a  segment,  one 
placed  anteriorly,  the  other  posteriorly ;  behind  the  snprastlgmatal  warts  there  arc  on 
each  segment  two  or  three  small,  sometimes  confiuent,  black  spots;  there  Is  also  a 
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Htlgmatal  row  of  transverse  black  epoU,  similar  Id  appearsDce  to  the  spiracles,  slt- 
nated  poateriorlj.  Ventral  sarface  marked  rather  heavily  with  black,  margined  with 
orange;  a  lateroventral  series  of  small,  transverse,  orange  spots,  two  on  a  segment 
and  on  either  side  a  row  of  black  spots.  Tubercles  of  thorax  sad  abdomen  orange, 
sometimes  tipped  with  black  or  shining  fnscons,  and  usually  bordered  at  the  base  on 
the  anterior  and  Inner  aide  with  black ;  these  basal  black  markings  and  ibe  obliqae, 
central,  snbdorsal  dashes  sometimes  become  confluent  on  the  posterior  segments  and 
form  tortuous,  brnce-Uke,  black  markings.  Spiracles  black.  Cremaster  black 
tbroaghoDt  excepting  anteriorly,  where  It  encloses  a  double  orange  spot.  Length, 
17.6  mm. ;  width  at  thonu,  6  mm. ;  width  at  base  of  abdomen,  S.5  mm. ;  height  of 
thorax,  6  mm. ;  height  of  middle  of  body,  6.6  mm. 

DiBtribntton  (23 :  7).  This  butterfly  U  a  member  of  the  AUeghanian 
and  Cunadian  faunae,  but  being  eminently  local  in  its  habits  has  not  yet 
been  found  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  wbicb  it  probably  occu- 
pies ;  it  is  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  apparently  equally  so 
inland ;  but  its  western  limits  are  as  yet  doubtful.  Dr.  Kirtland  reports  it 
from  several  points  in  Ohio  and  Mr.  Harrington  says  it  is  common  in  south- 
ern Michigan.  The  Museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan  also  contains 
specimens  taken  in  that  state.  Mr.  Worthington  and  Dr.  Levette  record 
it  from  Illinois,  and  I  saw  specimens  in  the  Chicago  Academy's  Museum. 
Dr.  Hoy  says  it  is  "rather  rare"  in  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Parker  that 
it  occurs  in  Iowa ;  single  captures  have  even  been  made  by  Dr.  Dawson 
at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  by  Professor  Snow  in  eastern  Kansas. 
Southwardly  it  is  common  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  (Blake), 
Maryland  (Uhler)  and  West  Virginia  (Edwards),  and  Edwards  also 
reports  it  firom  Kentucky;  to  the  north  it  occurs  in  Quebec  "rare" 
(Bowles),  Montreal  (Caulfield,  Pearson),  Ottawa  "common"  (Billinge, 
Fletcher),  and  at  Nepigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior  (Fletcher).  It  ha» 
been  reported  from  \ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  anonymous 
statement  (Field  and  forest,  iii ;  132)  that  it  was  once  taken  on  ChriBtmas 
day  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  is  unquestionably  false. 

In  New  England  It  is  found  abundantly  everywhere  from  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley ; 
but  owing  to  its  local  habits  it  is  ordinarily  esteemed  rare.  It  has  not 
been  reported  further  east  than  Hallowell  (Miss  Wadsworth),  Water- 
viUe  (Hamlin)  and  Orono  (Femald)  in  Maine,  in  all  which  places  it  ie 
accounted  rare. 

Loeallsatioii.  It  occurs  only  in  bogs  or  moist  and  shady  meadows  of 
small  extent  seldom  frequented  by  the  aurelian,  and  is  oAen  so  limited  in 
its  range  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  one  hundred  yards  from  a  spot  where  it 
swarms.  Mr.  Emery  writes  that  he  has  found  it  in  greatest  abundance 
near  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  a  spot  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  another 
locality  which  he  has  visited  for  several  years  in  search  of  it  will  not  meas- 
ure more  than  three  rods  by  ten.  Dr.  Minot  has  found  all  his  specimen? 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  a  field  about  two  acres  in  extent.    Indeed  one  might 
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collect  butterflies  for  yeara  and  consider  phaeton  the  rarest  of  the  tribe 
while  multitudes  sport  in  security  within  a  few  rods  of  the  beaten  track. 
Mr.  Lintner's  experience  is  the  same ;  he  remarks,  "This  species  presents 
a  notable  illuBtratioo  of  the  localization  of  certain  insects.  .  .  While  this 
prolific  collecting  field  [Center] ,  as  circumscribed  by  almost  fruitless  ex- 
plorations of  adjacent  territory,  embraces  a  tract  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  square,  the  phaeton  habitat  proper  has  a  radius  of  but  one-eighth  of 
a  mile,  with  an  occasional  elliptical  extension  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  Its  central  point  is  the  extension  of  a  swamp  over  a  seldom 
traveled  road,  where  a  few  inches  of  water  is  found  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. .  .  .  Beyond  these  limits  the  species  has  not  been  observed,  during 
five  years  of  frequent  visits  to  this  locality  by  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Meske. 
...  I  have  not  met  with  it  at  Scoharie,  nor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany 
except  at  Center,  although  its  favorite  food  plant  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  this  vicinity." 

At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  from  certain  observations  that  occ»- 
flionally  (probably  when  their  numbers  are  bo  great  as  to  suggest  a 
acarcity  of  food-supply  for  their  progeny)  they  are  found  outside  their 
usual  haunts  and  in  considerable  numbers,  surprising  those  who  have  not 
before  seen  them  with  their  fine  contrasting  colors.  Thus  Mr.  Bates  of 
South  Abington,  writing  in  1877,  says,  "For  two  or  three  years  past  I 
have  searched  in  vain  throughout  this  locality  for  phaeton,  but  this  season 
I  have  taken  all  that  I  wanted" ;  and  Professor  Parker,  formerly  of  Amherst, 
where  the  species  is  generally  accounted  rare,  says  that  contrary  to  usual 
reports  it  was  not  confined  to  a  small  locality  but  became  rather  common 
in  several  directions  from  the  village. 

Orlpositlon.  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery,  of  Springfield,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
observe  a  female  of  this  species  upon  a  leaf  of  Chelone ;  examining  the 
leaf  he  discovered  a  patch  of  eggs  upon  the  middle  of  the  under  surface, 
closely  packed  beside  the  midrib,  arranged  in  three  layers,  all  of  irregu- 
lar outline ;  the  basal  layer  was  8.5  mm.  long  and  5.5  mm.  broad  ;  this 
formed  the  fioor  of  the  second,  which  was  similar  in  appearance  but 
smaller,  and  the  uppermost  measured  6  mm.  long  and  3.5  mm.  in 
breadth.  Without  removing  the  layers  it  was  of  course  impossible  to 
count  the  eggs ;  but  they  were  estimated  to  number  about  two  hundred, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  female  may  have  been  disturbed  be- 
fore completing  her  task.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  since  obtained  them  more 
than  once,  says  that  the  clusters  (64 :  48)  number  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  eggs,  and  that  they  are  laid  on  the  under  surface.  In  one  instance 
therewerefivelayere.  Euvanessa, Eugonia,  Aglais,  Phyciodes and Cinclidia 
also  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters,  and  probably  Hamadryas  does  the  same,  but 
no  other  butterfly  is  known  to  deposit  such  irregular  masses.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  nineteen  or  twenty  days. 
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Food  plant.  The  proper  food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  ifl  the  snake 
bead,  Chelone  glabra  Linn.  It  is,  however,  fonnd  on  other  Scrophular- 
iaceae,  such  ae  Mimulus  ringens  Linn.  (Troxte^)  and  Gerardia  pedicu- 
laria  Litm.  (Edwards)  ;  it  is  also  especially  fond  of  Lonicera  ciliata  Muhl. , 
particularly  in  the  spring,  and,  according  to  Glover,  occurson  Virbumum 
dentatuin,  these  two  last  plants  being  Caprifoliaceae.  In  confinement  it  has 
been  rused  on  other  spedes  of  Lonicera  and  on  plantain  (Miss  Morton, 
Bruce) ,  the  latter  aplant  allied  to  the  Scrophulariaceae,  and  Mr.  Trouvelot 
assures  me  that  it  will  then  eat  black  currant,  but  in  this  I  suspect  he  is  mis- 
taken. It  has  also  been  observed  upon  other  plants,  such  as  Aster,  Corylus, 
barberry  (Berberis) ,  and  even  on  ferns,  grasses  and  flags.  So,  too,  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Mead  have  found  its  neat  on  Solidago,  Vemonia,  Clematis 
and  RubuB ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  insect  feeding,  and  as 
all  these  plants  were  growing  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Chelone,  we 
may  lay  the  presence  of  the  caterpillar  to  the  account  of  its  roving  disposi- 
tion. In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  mistaken  statement  of  Mr.  Bruce 
(Papilio,  i :  188)  that  the  caterpillars  found  by  him  "fed  on  almost  any 
low  plant  or  shrub,  many  of  tbem  on  Typha  latifolia  (  !),  but  they  appeared 
to  prefer  Lonicera."  The  specimen  I  took  on  the  barberry  changed  to 
dirysalis  the  following  day  and  had,  undoubtedly,  sought  the  plant  only 
for  transformation.  Mr.  Edwards  writing  in  1884  says  that  Actinomeris 
is  one  of  the  food  plants,  but  does  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  food 
plants  in  1885.  In  the  White  Mountains  I  found  the  hibernating  larvae 
exclusively  on  Lonicera  in  the  spring. 

HabltB  of  the  caterpillar.  The  hatching  caterpillar  eats  an  opening 
around  the  summit  of  the  egg,  sometimes  leaving  the  outer  portion  of  the 
ribs  until  the  last ;  the  lid  thus  formed  is  thrust  off,  and  the  caterpillar, 
emerging,  partially  devours  the  deserted  shell ;  it  then  moves  briskly 
about  with  its  companions,  and  before  eating  they  prepare  a  small  web 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf;  this  web  is  very  thin  and  covers  little 
more  than  a  spot  sufficiently  lai^  for  feeding.  They  eat  the  parenchyma 
only,  and  the  opposite  upper  surface  turns  block  in  consequence.  They 
feed  in  rows,  those  of  each  row  simultaneously  moving  the  head  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body  from  side  to  side ;  they  frequently  wander  uneasily 
and  rapidly  from  the  web,  but  always  return  again ;  indeed  they  retain 
this  restless  habit  throughout  life,  and  according  to  Mr.  Emery,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these  facts,*  occur  more  frequently  off  than  on 
the  snake  head.     After  the  first  moult  they  eat  holes  in  the  side  of  the 

■These  obeervitloiu  were  not  nude  wjUi-  deep  in  mud  and  Ice-cold  water,  wltb  «  dtiz> 

ODt  difflcultf.    Hr.  Emer;  writes  enthiulw-  zllog  rain  to  cheer  me  on;  but  I  found  the 

ticall^r  of  bis  Brat  dlscoveiy  atter  three  fmlt-  antmali  and  forgot  the  wet  feet,  the  wet  bick, 

leMexpedltions:— "AtoooDl  tooktbecan  to  the  four  miles  between  me  sod  Holyoke,  In 

Hol;oke  and  walked  tour  miles  over  the  hUto  the  Bntlsfaction  of  having  accompll^ed  ni7 

to  the  swamp,  spent  an  hour  wading  ankle-  object." 
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leaves,  geoerally  near  the  middle,  always  reacluDg  the  midrib.  Before  their 
first  moult,  however,  and  indeed  within  nbout  twenty-four  hours  of  their 
birth,  their  manner  of  life  changea.  They  no  longer  feed  on  an  open 
web,  but  bend  the  leaf  upon  iteelf  into  a  "knot,"  as  Mr.  Edwards  calls 
it,  or  construct  a  covering  web,  usually  on  the  topmost  leaves  of  the  stem, 
and  feed  on  the  green  leaves  enclosed ;  ae  these  are  consumed  the  weh  is 
extended  down  the  stem,  covering  fresh  leaves.  The  first  moult  takes 
place  in  West  Virginia  in  six  days,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards  (from  whom 
a  few  of  the  previous  facts,  and  most  of  the  remaining  statement«  concern- 
ing the  caterpillar  are  taken  bodily)  and  the  second  at  about  the  same  time 
thereafter.  Aa  they  grow  they  enlarge  the  web,  all  working  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Especially  as  each  moult  approaches,  all  wanderers  come 
home,  and  the  web  is  made  tight,  and  into  it  they  retire  and  pass  the 
moult,  which  over,  the  web  is  extended  again.  If  at  any  time  the  web  is 
injured  by  storms,  the  caterpillars  forthwith  set  at  work  repairing,  and  do 
not  rest,  whether  it  rains  or  shines,  till  the  work  is  done.  Mr.  Edwards 
thinks  they  have  a  prevision  of  storms,  and  all  hands  may  be  seen  working 
at  their  dwelling  induatrioualy,  strengthening  it  here  and  there,  even  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  work.  Thus  Mr.  Edwards 
relates  that  a  June  day  "began  with  showers,  but  cleared  up  in  the  after- 
noon, and  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  colony  was  found  actively  at  work. 
I  entered  in  my  note-book  that  I  believed  the  unusual  stir  was  owing  to  a 
change  of  weather  for  the  worse,  which  these  creatures  bad  a  prevision  of, 
for  I  had  noticed  some  years  ago  that  before  a  storm  great  efforts  were  made 
by  phaeton  larvae  to  put  the  webs  in  order."  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
rain  did  not  come  for  two  days.  In  case  of  damage  to  the  nest  it  is  at 
once  repaired  when  sunshine  returns.  A  few  holes  are  left  for  ingress  and 
egress.  To  this  nest  they  retire  for  the  uigbt  and  for  moulting,  feeding 
only  by  day,  when  they  extend  the  webs  over  new  feeding  ground,  though 
many  are  found  wandering  beyond  its  protection. 

The  first  nesta  built  are  alight  and  quite  transparent,  the  warp  composed 
of  long,  regular  and  colorless  threads,  which  run  from  the  stem  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  leaves  below,  and  are  bound  together  by  innumerable 
cross  threads,  which  take  no  regularity  whatever.  Each  succeeding  nest 
is  more  securely  built,  till  finally,  when  the  third  moult  approaches,  nine 
or  ten  days  after  the  second,  the  web  is  often  aa  large  as  a  man's  open 
hand,  made  of  closely  woven  silk,  of  more  than  one  coat,  and  capable  of 
resisting  storms  and  even  the  wear  and  tear  of  winter.  Mr.  Edwards 
found  one  eleven  by  four  inches  at  its  extremes.  Within  this  more  com- 
pact web  they  pass  their  third  moult,  and  then  remain  hibernating  along 
with  their  cast-off  clothing.  Three  such  nests  were  found  by  Mr.  Emery 
in  September,  1869.  He  kept  one  in  ajar  in  a  partially  wanned  room 
until  at  least  the  middle  of  November,   and  the  caterpillars  were  then 
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alive  and  quiet ;  oue  which  he  Bent  me  (82 : 8)  was  of  a  regular,  com- 
pressed, ovoid  form,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeoo's  egg,  and  composed 
of  leaves  and  fruit  of  Cheloue,  securely  bound  together  by  n  silken 
web;  moat  of  the  leaves  were  already  dead,  and  all  were  covered 
with  web,  and  the  interspaces  so  filled  with  silk  that  the  whole  outer 
surface  was  emooth  and  uniform.  The  nest  was  soft  and  flexible  through- 
out, the  web  delicate,  allowing  the  parts  within  to  be  seen,  but  very 
close  and  even.  On  opening  the  nest  it  was  found  very  compact,  formed 
upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  plant,  which  was  partially  distended 
as  it  were  by  the  apical  leaves ;  in  various  parts  of  the  nest  there  were 
several  oblong  holes  or  passages,  about  the  size  of  the  caterpillars,  which 
measured  from  4—9  mm.  in  length.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  filth  in  the 
neet,  and  it  was  also  tenanted  by  the  very  lively  caterpillar  of  a  moth. 

Mr.  Edwards  describes  as  follows  the  largest  nest  seen  by  him  while  it 
was  under  construction.     It  was — 

Long  and  narrow,  tapering  at  either  end,  about  three  Inchea  broad  In  the  mid- 
dle, and  eo  thich  and  cloaelj  woven  as  to  conceal  the  Interior.  For  egress  while 
at  work,  two  somewhat  tubnlar  openings  were  left  on  the  middle  of  one  side,  and  the 
threads  about  these  were  doubled.  To  support  this  large  web  the  upper  part  of  a 
stem  of  swamp  grass  .  .  .  was  bunt  down,  and  Its  broad  and  spreading  leaves  were 
bonnd  over  the  surface,  and  this  with  the  stem  of  Chelone  was  stiff  enongh  to  resist 
the  wind.  After  the  larvae  had  ceased  work  and  flnally  retired  within  the  web,  a 
slight  covering  was  span  across  the  ODtlets,  sufficient,  evidently,  to  throw  off  water 
and  to  keep  out  spiders.  .  .  .  Six  weeks  later  the  webs  were  found  to  be  bleached 
white,  and  were  weather-worn  and  conslderablj  shmnken;  often  distorted,  too,  by 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  effect  of  the  shrinkage  was  to  compress  the  larvae 
Into  a  hard,  compact  mass. 

The  caterpillars  make  some  selection  in  constructing  their  nests,  since 
they  are  not  always  found  upon  Chelone,  which  is  an  annual,  and  when 
using  that  as  a  basis  generally  interweave  the  outlying  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding herbage.  Here,  then,  they  take  up  their  winter  quarters — with 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September,  but  further  south, 
where  Mr.  Edwards  has  observed  them  in  West  Virginia,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  when  there  is  abundant  season  for  a  second  brood.  Yet  whether 
in  the  White  Mountains  or  Vii^nia,  to  bed  they  go  when  the  third  moult 
is  past.  Yet  in  Virginia  their  condition  is  not  then  one  of  torpidity  or  even 
of  lethargy,  for  when  disturbed  there  is  an  immediate  and  general  move- 
ment. Mr.  Edwards  removed  some  to  a  young  plant  of  Chelone,  tempting 
them  with  their  choicest  food,  "but  they  showed  no  disposition  to  feed  nor 
to  construct  another  web.  They  ran  over  the  leaves  for  a  few  hours,  till 
the  whole  plant  bad  been  thoroughly  explored  and  then  left  it,  betaking 
themselves  to  the  grass,"     They  evidently  wished  to  be  let  alone. 

In  the  spring,  all  is  changed.  They  forsake  their  web,  and  though  sttU 
gregarious  to  a  limited  extent  wander  ceaselessly  about,  swarming  over 
Lonicera  and  other  plants,  seeking  only  the  concealment  of  dead  leaves 
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and  the  uoder  sur&ce  of  sticks  on  the  ground  in  their  moultinge  or  during 
storms ;  but  at  other  times  always  exposed  to  fiill  view,  when  their  brilliant 
color  and  active  movements  make  them  very  conspicuous ;  neither  do  they 
seek  protection  by  feeding  at  night.  Their  only  sensitiveness  to  danger 
ia  ahowa  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  coil  up  und  drop  to  the  ground, 
when  the  plant  on  which  they  are  feeding  is  jarred. 

In  New  England,  the  caterpillar  moulte  once  only  in  the  spring  before 
the  final  change  to  chryealis ;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  states  that  in  the 
south  it  moults  twice ;  moreover,  he  remarks  that  on  opening  some  of  the 
wintering  webs,  presumably  in  the  autumn,  he  invariably  found  a  small 
percentage  of  larvae  which  had  not  passed  the  third  moult.  If  this  condi- 
tion existed  through  the  winter,  there  would  of  course  be  one  additional 
change  of  ekin  for  those  which  had  been  backward  the  previous  year.  All 
that  I  have  seen  of  them  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  there  is  but  a  single 
spring  moult  in  New  England  before  the  final  change. 

The  caterpillars  wander  vigorously  for  pupation,  hurrying  as  if  their 
lives  depended  on  their  reaching  somewhere  before  the  final  change.  Yet 
somehow  they  do  not  seem  thereby  to  disperse  widely,  for  several  may  be 
found  hanging  on  the  same  bush  or  fence  rail  and  Mr.  Edwards  once  had 
half  a  dozen  brought  him  "euBpended  by  one  button  like  a  string  of  fish."' 

Life  history-  The  insect  is  single  brooded ;  the  hibernating  cater- 
pillars attain  their  growth  in  May  and  the  chrysalids  hang  for  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  days, whether  in  New  England  or  Virginia;  the  earliest 
butterflies  appear  in  the  southernmost  part  of  New  England  at  the  very 
end  of  May  or  in  the  first  days  of  June ;  about  Boston  they  are  seldom 
seen  before  the  12th  of  June  and  they  become  abundant  a  very  few  dsys 
after  their  first  appearance,  although  they  continue  for  some  time  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis.  Mr.  Emery  even  reports  taking  one  of  the  hibernating 
caterpillars  about  Springfield  as  late  as  July  4.  On  the  other  hand  I  once 
had  a  larva  found  near  Boston  change  to  chrysalis  as  early  as  May  19 ;  it 
was,  however,  parasitized  ;  yet  Mr.  Bruce  says  he  took  parasitized  larvae 
at  Brockport,  New  York,  on  June  1,  and  that  they  "kept  on  feeding  two 
weeks  longer  than  the  healthy  subjects."  In  the  White  Mountain  region 
they  are  not  much  later  than  about  Boston,  for  I  have  found  them  in  abun- 
dance on  June  17.  Toward  the  southern  extremity  of  their  range,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  EMwards,  they  make  their  advent  by  the  18th  or  19th  of 
May.  They  are  on  the  wing  usually  about  four  weeks,  and  worn  speci- 
mens may  be  found  a  few  days  longer.  By  the  15th  or  20th  of  July  they 
have  usually  disappeared  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England. 
They  appear  to  lay  their  eggs  about  three  weeks  after  their  first  appear- 
ance,— between  the  5th  and  15th  of  July  in  the  latitude  of  Boston. 
These  hatch  in  nineteen  or  twenty  days,  the  caterpillars  grow  very  slowly 
(Edwards   speaks   of  their   changes   in   West   Virginia  as  rapid),  and 
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ID  their  fourth  et^;e  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September 
begin  to  hibernate.*  They  arouse  with  the  first  breath  of  spring  and  in 
continued  good  weather  a  week  of  feeding  on  the  succulent  leaves  of  the 
young  Lonicera  or  Chelone  must  be  sufficient  to  mature  them. 

The  statement  in  Drury's  Exotic  entomology  that  this  butterfly  is 
"taken  in  June  and  September,  whence  probably  two  broods  a  year,"  is 
quite  erroneous.  It  is  oever  or  very  rarely  taken  after  the  first  of  August. 
I  say  very  rarely,  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  occasional  individual 
chrysalis  may  fait  to  give  forth  its  inmate  until  an  exceptionally  late 
period.  Two  late  appearances  are  on  record.  Once  when  Mr.  Billings 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  saw  one  flying  in  August  or  September ;  and  again 
when  Dr.  Levette  saw  one  near  Galena,  111.,  during  the  second  week  in 
August ;  perhaps  in  Drury's  statement  we  have  the  ghost  of  a  third. 

Habits  of  tha  bnttarfly.  The  haunts  of  this  insect  have  been  already 
discussed  in  treating  of  its  localization.  Its  flight  is  rather  slow  and 
heavy,  ordinarily  about  two  feet  trom  the  ground.  It  is  fond  of  alighting 
to  suck  the  juices  of  red  clover  and  white  weed,  but  prefers  generally  the 
leaves  of  shrubs  or  of  ferns  or  even  the  ground ;  when  at  rest  upon  a  ver- 
tical surface,  the  wings  are  shut  and  the  costal  borders  of  the  fore  and 
hind  wings  are  brought  in  contact ;  the  antennae  are  parallel  at  the  base, 
but  <Iiverge  beyond  at  an  angle  of  from  50°  to  55°,  their  tips  being  10  mm. 
apart ;  they  are  raised  so  as  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  costal  borders 
of  the  wings. 

According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  butterflies  are  not  touched  by  birds 
"probably  having  some  quality  obnoxious  to  smelt  or  taste,  and  the  cater- 
pillars seem  to  have  a  similar  immunity."  Caterpillars  as  spinous  as 
these  are  rarely  attacked,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  so  sluggish  a  butterfly 
would  soon  have  been  exterminated  by  birds,  did  it  not  possess  some  ob- 
noxious character,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  most  sluggish  butterfly  we  have. 

ParasitOB.  Yet  the  caterpillar,  notwithstanding  the  colors  which  may 
warn  ofi*  intruding  birds,  is  subject  to  other  foes,  for  it  is  attacked  by  large 
numbers  of  an  unknown  ptcromalid  fly  which  does  not  destroy  its  victim 
until  the  latter  has  changed  to  a  chrysalis ;  in  this  chrysalis  the  parasites 
remain  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  sometimes  appearing  on  the  wing  as 
late  as  the  last  of  June ;  alt  chrysalids  which  hang  through  the  winter  are 
parasitized.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  the  parasite  requires  two  years  to 
complete  its  transformation,  passing  one  winter  in  the  chrysalis  of  its  vic- 
tim, the  next  in  the  young  larvae  of  the  succeeding  brood  of  butterflies. 

It  was  perhaps  this  foe  the  young  larvae  were  fearing  which  Mr.  Ed- 
wards once  saw  *'in  a  state  of  great  agitation  . .  .  running  about  wildly 
and  throwing  their  heads  and  two-thirds  the  body  in  a  jerking  way  from 

*Hr.  Holmes  Hinckley  is  very  Bure  Uiat  after  the  aecopdweek  of  Augutt  and  te  "In- 
caterplllarg  whicb  be  otwerved  st  the  White  cHited  to  believe  they  stopped  eating  a  week 
Moantaitu,  both  indoors  and  out,  Me  uotblnft      earlier."    See  ako  Psyche,  v :  M> 
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right  to  lefl,  nil  in  the  same  inauoer  and  iike  so  many  automata.  The 
cause  of  the  alarm  seemed  to  be  a  small  crimson  ichneumon  fly  .  .  .  which 
alighted  on  one  of  the  leaves"  near  by. 

Eudnranee-  Mr.  Edwards  regards  the  caterpillars  us  ver)'  tenacious 
of  life,  as  some  that  had  undergone  a  submersion  in  water  of  five  hours 
duration  revived  and  [>assed  successfully  through  their  transformations. 
But  he  points  out  one  case  of  their  entire  extermination  in  one  locality  by 
the  long  continued  submersion  of  the  swamp  in  which  the  caterpillars  lived, 
by  a  flood  in  the  Kanawha  Kiver.  For  six  years  not  a  phaeton  was  to 
be  found  there,  bo  he  deliberately  restocked  it  by  turning  loose  in  it  some 
two  dozen  butterflies  he  had  reared,  and  his  experiment  was  an  immediate 
success.  The  butterfly  itself  is  also  in  a  sullen,  passive  way  more  endur- 
ing than  most  species  as  is  proved  by  its  requiring  more  violent  means  to 
extinguish  life. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  also  experimented  with  the  action  of  cold  on  thechry- 
satids,  thirty-nine  of  them  having  been  placed  on  ice  at  various  periods 
from  two  to  thirty-four  hours  after  pupation  and  exposed  for  from  ten  to 
twenty-seven  days.  No  result  except  a  retardation  in  the  emergence  of 
tlie  butterfly  followed,  the  length  of  the  chrysalis  stage  after  removal  from 
the  ice  being  the  same  ae  after  pupation  normally.  But  no  sufliision  or 
other  variation  in  the  imago  was  induced. 

I>«slderata.  Though  our  knowledge  of  this  insect  is  comparatively 
complete,  there  are  still  some  obscure  points.  Are  all  the  eggs  of  one 
butterfly  normally  laid  in  a  single  patch?  Are  there  two  spring  moultings 
in  the  south  and  only  one  in  the  north?  What  meaning  shall  be  attached 
to  the  occasional  appearance  of  single  butterflies  on  the  wing  long  after 
the  normal  period  ?  Perhaps  experimentation  with  cold  on  caterpillars  or 
chrysalis  may  throw  light  on  this  point.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  locali- 
zation of  the  butterfly  ?  Is  it  simply  connected  with  the  stations  of  its 
food  plant,  or  is  it  actually  absent  from  places  where  it  might  be  expected 
and  where  Chelonc  and  Lonicera  are  abundant?  The  parasite  needs  to  be 
determined  and  the  whole  story  of  the  relation  of  the  parasite  to  the  but- 
terfly needs  clearing  up ;  a  fuller  descriptiou  of  the  flight  of  the  butter- 
fly and  more  information  concerning  its  western  range  are  desirable. 
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SUBFAMILY  EUPLOEINAE. 

Dnnai  (eelJvl  Linn.;  Festivl  Pabr.;  Ft^tUn      Daiialilea   BoUd.;   Daiialleit   BIsDch.-BruM; 

Orav.  DftiiRldae  Dup.;  Dinainae  Bslesi  Pnnain* 

Tribunl  Herbst.  Herr.-Schaeff. ;     Dannlden  +  Neotroplden 

Llmnwlea  HUbner.  Scbaatz. 

HellcoDldBe     (para)  Swilns. ;     H«Hccnifd«e      Eup)oeiD*e  Moore. 

(para)  Weitn.  Idea  Kocfa. 

With  soft 
And  aimleBs  flutter,  palmed  buttcrflleit 
Huue  tlritttog  here  and  there  like  floating  leaver, 
Or  rented  on  a  weed  to  spread  tlieir  wings. 

Story.— Sine wa  da  Siena. 

Imago.  Bnttertties  of  large  size.  Bead  large ;  front  swollen  a  little,  protuberant 
beneath.  Antennae  Inserted  on  the  enmmlt,  not  In  a  pit,  consisting  of  from  forty  to 
forty-flve  Joints,  moderately  stout,  naked,  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  clnb 
pretty  long  and  not  very  broad,  drooping ;  palpi  stout,  tufted  with  hairs,  mostly  ar- 
ranged in  a  vertical  plane. 

Thorax  stout,  rather  compressed,  upper  snrface  greatly  and  pretty  uniformly 
vaulted;  anterior  sides  of  the  mesoscntellumconslderably  hollowed,  only  their  Interior 
inner  halves  projecting  into  the  mesoscntnni  and  forming  thereby  much  less  than 
a  right  angle ;  posterior  border  of  meaosentellum  strongly  cnrved,  forming  almost  a 
ronndcd  right  angle.  Metascatellnm  Inconspicuous,  formed  of  a  triangular  piece, 
mostly  facing  backward,  not  greatly  broader  than  high,  appearing  above  as  crowded 
between  the  metascuta  and  as  broad  only  as  one-quarter  the  width  between  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  mesoscatom ;  metascata  well  developed,  tumid. 

Fore  wings  greatly  produced  at  the  npper  outer  angle  and  generally  more  or  less 
excised  along  the  middle  of  the  outer  border,  the  tip  ronndcd  and  the  onter  iKirder 
never  angulated,  except,  occasionally,  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Costal  neH'ure  termi- 
nating a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  front  border ;  subcostal  nervnles  varying  in 
their  origin  j  usually  at  least  one  of  the  superior  nervules  la  emitted  before  the  tip  of 
the  cell ;  the  inferior  nervnles  arise  mncb  as  In  the  previous  sab-famlly ;  cell  at  least 
half,  and  usually  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  closed  completely ;  first  branch 
of  the  median  nervnre  sometimes  arising  at  the  middle,  hot  nsDaily  at  some  distance 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell ;  last  branch  curving  at  its  base  pretty  strongly,  often 
abruptly,  toward  the  snbcostal  nervnles;  Internal  nervure,  when  present,  very  slender 
and  running  Into  the  submedian  nervure  close  to  the  base. 

Hind  wings  rounded,  much  smaller  than  the  fore  wings,  the  disparity  In  length  being 
greater  than  In  any  other  subfamily ;  margin  regular, tailless,  the  innermarglu  sometimes 
guttered.  Costal  nervure  terminating,  generally,  near  the  middle  of  the  costal  border 
bat  sometimes  reaching  the  outer  angle;  lower  subcostal  nervnie  curving  toward  the 
median ;  cell  closed  by  a  strong  vein,  which  connects  the  curving  portion  of  the  last 
subcostal  nervnie  with  a  similar  portion  of  the  last  median  nervnie,  and  has  a  variable 
direction;  median  nervules  nearly  equidistant;  the  first  one  generally  arising  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  cell ;  last  branch  curving  strongly  or  1>ent  to  receive  tlie  velnlet 
closing  the  cell;  submedian  nervure  usoally  terminating  at  the  outer  border,  some- 
times at  the  anal  angle ;  internal  nervore  asualiy  terminating  at  the  anal  angle. 

Fore  legB  greatly  atrophied  In  the  male,  less  so  in  the  female;  In  the  former,  the 
tarsi  consist  of  a  nearly  nndivided  joint,  unarmed ;  In  the  female  the  tarsus  ends  abrupt- 
ly bnt  consists  of  several,  though  not  the  normal  number  of  Joints,  each  furnished 
at  tip  beneath  with  a  pair  of  short  spurs ;  claws  wanting ;  on  the  other  legs  the  claws 
are  very  large  and  long,  not  falciform,  and  both  paronychia  and  pnlvilli  are  absent. 

The  eighth  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  is  prolonged  at  the  sides  so  as  to  resero- 
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bl«  clasps  aod  to  protect  sd  extensible  flnger  of  long  haira  eaclosed  In  a  sheath ;  upper 
organ  of  appendages  wlthoat  lateral  arms,  sniati,  the  hook  about  aa  long  as  the  cen- 
tmra;  clasps  variable,  generally  ntnch  as  in  Nyraphallnae. 

Bgg.  Stoat,  truncato-fusiform,  blnotly  pointed  at  tip,  with  a  great  manf  longitudi- 
nal ribs  and  nameroos  distinct,  transverse,  raised  lines.  Laid  singly,  or  sometimes 
(Hechanltla  t.  MUller)  in  small  clusters. 

C«t«rpUlar  mt  btlth.  Head  not  larger  than  the  thoracic  segments  and  smooth. 
Bodj  cylindrical,  not  tapering,  fnmished  nitb  short  tapering  hairs,  nsnally  not  so 
long  as  the  segments,  arising  from  minute  papillae,  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
body  in  fonr  longitudinal  rows  above  the  spiracles,  besides,  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, two  rows  below  the  spiracles. 

Mature  oatorplllaT.  Head  small,  well  ronnded,  nowhere  protnberant,  smooth, 
broadly  and  vertical!;  handed.  Body  large,  plamp,  cylindrical,  naked,  tapering  ante- 
riorly on  the  thoracic  segments,  banded  conspicnonely  with  nnmerons  alternating, 
transverse,  gaily  colored  stripes,  naked,  or  a  few  of  the  segments  bearing  erect,  slen- 
der, fleshy,  laterodorsal  filaments  of  greater  or  leaser  length. 

Chryaalia.  Generally  short  and  very  stunt,  rounded,  with  very  few  projections! 
tapering  very  rapidly  over  the  whole  or  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  long 
and  slender  cremaster.  Head  scarcely  produced  in  front,  the  anterior  curve  of  the 
body  very  high,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  separated  by  a  slight  and  broad  hoUowlng; 
appendages  of  the  head  and  thorax  not  rtdsed  in  the  slightest  above  the  general  curve 
of  the  body. 

This  subfamily  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  equatorial  regions  of 
America  aud  Asia,  but  very  few  genera,  poorly  represented  in  species, 
occurring  outside  these  districts ;  the  paleogean  forms  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  distinct  genera  from  those  found  in  the  New  World,  and  form  a  group 
apart  from  the  neogean  genera  as  arranged  by  systematiets.  The  single 
species  described  in  this  work,  with  one  or  two  allies,  form  a  striking 
exceptioa  to  this  rule,  for,  although  originally  peculiar  to  the  New  World 
and  widely  distributed  therein,  they  belong  to  the  Old  World  type.  In- 
deed this  is  true  of  all  the  North  American  species.  The  species  <^ 
Euploeinae  are  invariably  very  numerous  in  individuals  on  both  continents 
and,  OS  proved  mmnly  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Bates,  Wallace,  Fritz 
Miiller  andXrimen,  are  the  objects  of  unconscious  mimicry  by  other  butter- 
0ies  and  by  one  another  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  A  very  considerable 
table  of  euch  mimetic  forms  involving  many  species  has  been  given  by 
Moore  (Proc.  zool.  soc.  Lond.,  1883,  207). 

These  butterflies  average  far  above  the  medium  size  and  have  rounded 
and  somewhat  elongated  wings,  on  which  ocbreous,  tawny  or  white  mark- 
ings  contrast  rather  vividly  with  dark  ground  colors,  although  the  basal 
color  is  not  infrequently  more  or  less  orange,  as  in  the  species  found  in 
North  America ;  the  palpi  and  antennae  are  rather  short,  the  abdomen  of 
unusual  length  and  the  legs  long  and  stout,  the  perfect  ones  furnished  only 
with  closely  appressed  scales ;  the  integument  of  the  body  is  tough  and 
elastic.  The  male  abdomen  is  furnished  at  tip  with  an  extensile  pencil 
of  long,  straight  hairs,  first  described  by  Herbst  and  Jablonsky. 

The  flight  of  these  butterflies  is  powerful  and  sustained,  although  gen- 
erally rather  slow.     They  oflen  sail  high  In  the  air  on  expanded  wing. 
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Wallace,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  their  metropolis 
both  in  the  OW  World  and  the  New  says  :  "they  frequent  the  moat  open 
situations,  fly  low  and  settle  on  herbaceous  plants,"  which  is  certainly  true 
of  the  New  England  species.  The  species  are  generally  exceptionally 
numerous  in  individuals.     Some  are  known  to  migrate. 

The  eggs  are  slender  obconic,  vertically  ribbed  and  tranevereely  etriat«, 
and  are  generally  laid  on  the  food  plant  singly,  hatching  in  a  few  days. 
Gagiiardi  is  probably  wrong  in  saying  that  the  European  chrysippuB 
lays  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  Asclepiaa  (nella  terra,  e  spesso  a'  pied! 
dell'  asclepiade). 

The  caterpillars  are  stout,  fleshy  and  cylindrical,  tapering  anteriorly ; 
in  the  Old  World  type  always,  in  the  New  World  sometimes,  two  or  more 
segments  of  the  body  are  furnished  above  with  a  pair  of  long,  slender, 
flexible,  tapering  filaments,  forming  a  characteristic  feature.  According 
to  Wood-Mason  the  anterior  pair  '  'are  articulated  and  freely  movable  at 
the  base  and  function  as  antennae"  (Niceville,  Butt.  Ind.,  i:22)  ;  but 
there  is  certainly  nothing  which  can  be  called  articulation  in  our  American 
species,  though  they  are  freely  movable,  and  often  palpitate  in  walking. 
The  larvae  are  rapid  eaters  and  feed,  the  Old  World  type,  or  Limnaidi  (to 
which  our  New  England  species  belongs)  ou  Asclepiadaceae,  the  New  World 
type,  or  Ithomyidi  on  Solanaceae.  The  transformations  of  several  species 
are  known  but  their  history  is  etUl  somewhat  imperfect.  They  are  on  the 
wing  throughout  the  year  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  pass 
through  several  successive  broods,  wintering  farther  north  in  the  imago 
state. 

The  chrysalids  are  always  suspended  by  the  hinder  extremity ;  they 
vary  considerably  in  shape,  but  are  generally  plump  and  without  sharply 
angular  projections ;  they  are  usually  green  or  yellow  and  marked  with 
golden  spots  or  streaks,  and  are  rather  irregular  in  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  hang,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  days  according  to 
the  weather. 

The  position  of  this  subfamily  has  been  discussed  on  pages  113-114. 
A  single  genus  and  species  occurs  in  our  northern  fauna. 

ANOSIA  HUBNER. 

AdobI*  UUbn.,  Vvn.  bek.  scbioett..  16  (1S16).      Dauals  God.,  Eocycl.  luAth.,  li :  172  (IStS). 

Dualda  Latr.,  Sono.  BnlT.,  xIt  :  106  <1809).  (Not  DuiMU  Panzer  1601). 

Danuu  LMr.,  Geu.  eruit.  Int.,  It  :  301  (1809).  Type.— Pap.  pltxipput  Linn. 


Kr*T8.— Sleep  and  Poetry. 

loMSO  (52:3;  62:1).     Head  {87:S6)  large,  covered  thickly  with  rattier  short 
haln,  longer  around  the  base  of  the  antenDae.    Front  moderate!?  full,  throat  abraptl; 
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forward  at  the  nldes.  broadly  and  not  greatly  protuberant  In  tbe  middle  beoeatti,  of 
aljont  the  breadth  of  the  eyes,  broader  than  high,  the  middle  of  the  npper  border  pro- 
jecting boclcward  midway  between  the  antennae,  where  It  la  separated  from  the  vertei 
by  a  straight  transverse  line;  the  lower  border  rather  abrupt,  straight,  the  sides 
sloping  a  little  to  meet  It.  Vertex  a  little  tumid,  hollowed  behind  the  aatenuae,  pro- 
jecting forward  to  meet  the  front,  otherwise  transverse,  ranch  broader  than  long; 
posterior  edge  slightly  convex ;  npper  border  of  the  eye  Inconspicuously  angulated 
opposite  the  ralddlc  of  the  vertex.  Eyes  large,  full,  smooth.  Antennae  Inserted  In 
the  middle  of  the  head,  separated  by  nearly  their  own  width  and  crowded  close  upon 
the  border  of  the  eye ;  scarcely  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  composed  of  forty-three  or 
forty-fonr  joints,  the  last  ten  or  eleven  forming  a  club,  which  slowly  Increases  In 
size  to  nearly  double  the  thickness  of  the  stalk  and  In  the  lest  three  Joints  tapers  to  a 
very  bluntly  rounded  point;  transversely  circular,  the  club  slightly  deprensed,  the 
whole  antenna,  excepting  near  the  base,  delicately  carlnate  along  the  nnder  Inner 
edge.  Palpi  stout,  fully  half  as  long  again  as  the  eye,  the  terminal  more  than  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  middle  Joint,  profusely  tufted  beneath  with  short,  rather  coarse 
hairs,  spreading  a  little  beneath. 

Prothoraclc  lobes  not  large  but  very  full,  globose,  twice  as  broad  as  long  or  high, 
broadly  ronndcd  at  either  end.  Patagia  rather  large,  very  broad,  almost  flat,  the  pos- 
terior lobe  carved  considerably,  not  twice  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely  diminishing  In 
size,  the  tip  broadly  ronnded. 

Fore  wings  (3B :  2)  very  long  and  rather  slender,  greatly  prolonged  at  the  apex,  so 
OS  to  be  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  presenting  a  somewhat  triangular  outline, 
of  which  the  costal  border  Is  the  broad  base,  and  the  other  two  margins  the  equal 
sides ;  costal  border  very  broadly  and  regnlarl;  bowed,  nearly  straight  for  flve-slxths 
its  length,  at  the  tip  curved  a  little  downward,  forming,  with  the  slightly  and  broadly 
sinuate  outer  margin,  a  well-rounded  apex ;  the  two  halves  of  the  outer  twrder  nearly 
straight  and  bent  a  very  little ;  the  inner  border  nearly  straight,  a  little  protuberant 
near  the  base,  with  the  lower  outer  angle  ronnded.  Second  superior  subcostal  nerv- 
ule  originating  directly  opposite  that  of  the  first  Inferior  branch ;  ceil  somewhat  more 
tlian  half  as  long  as  the  wing  (largest  in  the  female),  and  almost  four  times  as  long 
as  brood;  llrst  median  nervule  arising  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  second 
midway  between  the  origin  of  the  first  and  the  tip  of  the  cell;  Internal  nervure  very 
minute. 

Hind  wings  well  rounded ;  the  costal  border  suddenly  and  considerably  protuberant 
at  the  very  base,  beyond,  very  broadly  and  regularly  bowed ;  the  outer  border  roundly 
arched  above,  without  any  angle  at  its  union  with  the  costal  twrder,  Its  lower  half 
nearly  straight,  broadly  bowed ;  the  Inner  margin  suddenly  and  greatly  protubervit  at 
the  very  base,  forming  rather  more  than  a  right  angle  with  the  part  beyond,  which  Is 
straight,  or,  next  the  base,  scarcely  Incurved,  the  onter  angle  ronnded ;  Inner  margin  a 
little  depressed  to  form  a  gutter,  within  a  line  from  the  base  to  the  lower  outer  angle. 
In  the  male  there  is  near  the  middle  of  the  Inner  border  of  the  lowest  median  nervule 
(which  is  sometimes  deflected  Id  its  course  to  accommodate  It)  a  pouch  or  pocket  of 
membrane  heavily  clothed  with  scales  (44:2,3),  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wing  away  from  the  nervule,  and  containing  androconla  of  two  patterns,  one  rod-like, 
the  other  spatntate  and  even-edged. 

Fore  legs  small,  cylindrical,  hairless,  the  tibiae  about  half  the  length  of  the  hind 
tibiae,  or,  in  the  female,  slightly  longer ;  fore  tarsi  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
tibiae  (^),or  about  two-thirds  their  length  ($),  either  consisting  of  an  apparently 
undivided,  unarmed,  uniform,  cylindrical  Joint,  tapering  rapidly  at  the  very  tip  to  a 
blunt,  conical  apex(^);  or,  taken  together,  arc  strongly  compressed,  expanding 
apically,  the  apex  broadly  rounded,  and  consisting  of  three  Joints,  the  outer  two 
equal,  the  basal  occupying  three-fourths  of  the  whole  tarsus,  each  joint  famished 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  onder  surface  with  a  pair  of  approximate,  short,  slender, 
eqnal,  parallel  spines,  the  last  pair  being  exactly  apical  ( $  ).  Middle  tibiae  slightly 
longer  than  hind  tibiae;   tibiae  furnished  on  the  inner  aide  of   the  upper  surface 
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vith  four  or  Ore  sbort,  not  very  slender,  recombent  spines,  and  at  the  tip,  on 
either  side  of  the  under  surface,  with  a  pair  of  long  and  rather  slender,  parallel, 
recumbent  spurs;  middle  tibiae  also  furnished,  Just  before  the  middle  of  tbe  under 
surface,  witli  a  median  carina  of  raised  scales.  First  and  fifth  Joints  of  the  tarsi 
equal  and  largest,  either  of  them  as  long  as  the  othem  combined,  which  are  also 
eqnal  among  themselves ;  the  distal  half  of  tbe  basal  Joint  and  the  three  succeeding 
Joints  furnished  beneath  with  a  quadruple  row  of  short,  straight,  nndlfergtng  spines, 
the  apical  ones  much  longer,  rather  stout,  appressed,  and  delicately  striate;  apical 
joint  slmllarlj  furnished,  but  all  tbe  spines  are  large  and  increase  in  size  from  either 
en<I  toward  the  middle.  Claws  very  long,  compressed,  scarcely  divergent,  bowed  at 
base,  straight  beyond  and  curved  a  little  downward  at  tip. 

Sides  of  tbe  eighth  abdominal  segment  enormouslj  developed  In  the  male  (33 :  24 ; 
61:59).  extending  backward  In  the  form  of  clasps,  formlnga  slightly  tumid  plate,  pre- 
senting its  broader  surface  to  the  aide,  extending  so  far  as  to  conceal  all  the  genitalia, 
atiout  as  long  as  the  segment  Itself,  square,  but  with  the  posterior  edge  rather  deeply 
excised,  ho  as  to  leave  the  upper  and  lower  angles  projecting  and  bluntly  pointed,  tbe 
latter  slightly  Incurved.  Upper  organ  of  the  male  appendages  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
small,  closely  approximated,  lateral  plates,  compressed  together,  united  above,  open- 
ing as  by  a  split  posteriorly ;  they  are  less  comeons  than  the  other  parts  and  each  con- 
sists of  a  small,  quadrate  plate  with  an  extension  directed  backward  aud  downward, 
half  as  broad  and  nearly  as  long  as  tbe  centrum.  Clasps  consisting,  on  either  side,  of 
a  rather  small  plate,  rounded  off  posteriorly,  but  with  the  upper  angle  produced  to  a 
short,  blaut  tooth ;  below  the  middle,  on  the  inner  side,  is  a  stont.  horizontal  ridge, 
increasing  in  height  from  base  to  apex  of  clasp,  and  then  bearing,  at  its  Inner  extrem- 
ity, a  long,  moderately  stout,  slightly  curving,  very  comeons  Bnger. 

A  peenliarity  in  tbe  compo.sltlon  of  these  parts  In  Anosla  consists  in  the  presence 
of  a  cylindrical  sheath,  directed  from  below  upward,  backward  and  a  little  outward, 
opening  Just  above  and  outside  of  the  upper  tooth  of  the  veritable  clasps,  and  from 
which  protrudes  a  scarcely  spreading  pencil  of  long,  eqnal  hairs  (61 :  69)  ,  which  Hr. 
Burgess,  who  has  studied  thera  from  fresh  specimens,  Snds  to  be  attached  to  an  Intro- 
vereibte  membrane,  which  can  l>e  withdrawn  or  extended,  like  the  flnger  of  a  glove, 
or  the  osmateria  of  the  caterpillars  of  Paplllonlnae. 

Bgg.  About  half  as  high  again  as  broad,  tapering  rapidly  and  rather  regularly  to 
a  roundly  pointed  apex,  the  more  than  twenty  longitudinal  rll>s  straight,  broad,  stout 
and  bluntly  rounded,  nearly  all  reaching  to  or  almost  to  the  small  raicropyle  rosette. 
Cross  lines  frequent,  r^pilarly  spaced  and  distinct,  forming  quadrangular  rounded 
meshes  several  times  broader  than  high. 

CatoipUlar  at  blrtb.  Head  of  the  shape  of  tbe  adult,  smooth.  Body  cylindrical, 
not  tapering  at  either  end,  tbe  first  thoracic  segment  as  large  as  any.  Oamished  with 
simple  hairs  arising  from  minute  papillae  arranged  in  sul>dorsa1  anterior,  sopralateral 
anterior,  lateral  posterior,  laterostlgmatal  median,  sobstigmatal  posterior  and  Tentro- 
sUgmatal  median  rows,  the  latter  two  absent  from  the  thoracic  segments.  On  the 
second  and  thin)  thoracic  segments,  moreover,  the  lateral  posterior  papillae  become 
sublateral  anterior,  while  on  tbe  seventh  and  eight  abdominal  segments  they  became 
supralateral  instead  of  lateral.  On  the  npper  half  of  tbe  Brst  thoracic  segment  there 
are  five  hairs  on  either  side,  three  in  a  slightly  elevated  laterodorsal  corneous  blister. 
and  a  lateral  pair  close  together  at  tbe  side.  Besides  these  there  Is  on  the  second 
thoracic  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  anteriorly,  Just  below  the  supralateral  papilla 
a  cylindrical  delicately  roughened  tubercle,  blnntly  rounded  at  tip,  and  higher  than 
broad,  the  thoracic  about  half  as  high  again  as  the  abdominal. 

Matnro  caterpillar.  Head  (78 :  16)  small,  pretty  well  ronnded,  bnt  broadly,  though 
not  greatly,  appressed  In  front  and  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides,  the  summit  of 
each  hemisphere  ronnded,  although  but  little  elevated ;  broadest  and  deepest  next  the 
ocelli,  narrowing  bnt  slightly  below  the  upper  third,  the  surface  nearly  smooth ;  tri- 
angle large,  nearly  or  quite  as  broad  as  high,  reaching  about  half  way  np  tbe  head; 
afew  irregularly  and  sparsely  scattered,  exceedingly  short,  fine  hairs  on  the  posterior 
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hftlf  of  the  sides,  especiktl]'  below.  Baaal  Joint  of  AoteDDse  pretty  broftcl,  mUDmlform, 
the  secoDd,  a  sbort  annnlns,  tbe  thlnl  cylindrical,  nearly  twice  as  loDg  as  broad, 
abruptly  docked  and  bearing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tip  a  f  onrth,  Blrallar,  but  exces- 
sively imall  Joint ;  the  eitremity  also  bears,  at  the  edge,  a  very  loog  and  two  very 
short  and  delicate  bristle:!.  Ocelli  Ave  in  number,  four  in  a  rather  broad  curve  (Its 
convexity  facing  forward  and  slightly  upward)  at  nearly  eqoal  distances  apart,  the 
first  and  second,  counting  Croin  above,  being  more  widely  separated  than  tbe  others, 
tbe  flftb  behind  the  fourth,  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  through 
the  fonrth  would  form  a  right  angle,  the  distance  between  the  fourth  and  flfth  a 
little  less  than  that  between  the  f onrth  and  second;  flfth  a  little  smaller  than  the 
others,  which  are  eqnal.  Labmm  of  moderate  size,  nearly  twice  oa  broad  aa  long.  Its 
'edges  ronnded,  deeply  excised  in  tbe  middle  and  angulated.  Mandibles  pretty  large 
but  not  very  stout,  broad,  tbe  edge  straight,  distinctly  4- or  5 -denticulate.  Haiillary 
palpi  four-jointed,  tbe  joints  succesHlvelj  smaller,  the  first  two  very  broad  and  short, 
the  third  cylindrical,  equal,  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broa<1,  abruptly  docked,  the 
fourth  similar  but  mncb  smaller  and  shorter.  Spinneret  tumid,  pretty  large,  conical, 
four-jointed,  the  third  Joint  minute,  tbe  last  long  and  very  slender,  splnlform,  com- 
pressed, equal  viewed  from  above,  tapering  when  seen  from  the  side. 

Body  large,  fleshy,  plump,  transversely  wrinkled  and  folded,  cylindrical,  of  nearly 
equal  slue  but  tapering  a  little  forward  on  tite  thoracic  segments,  the  flrst  segment 
even  slightly  smaller  than  the  head,  the  last  abdominal  segment  with  a  broad,  very 
low,  BUbconlcal,  fleshy,  medlodorsal  tubercle  or  swelling ;  armed  on  the  second  thora- 
cic and  eighth  abdominal  segments  with  a  pair  of  very  long  and  slender,  flCHhy,  scab- 
rous, nearly  or  quite  cylindrical,  supralateral  filaments,  equal  beyond  the  base  and 
blnntly  pointed,  the  anterior  ones  slightly  appressed;  they  Increase  greatly  In  length 
during  development  and  when  fully  grown  the  anterior  pair  exceed  the  posterior  sev- 
eral times.  Segments  divided  very  Inconspicuously  Into  a  very  long  anterior  and  two 
short,  eqnal,  posterior  sections,  the  anterior  twice  as  long  as  the  others  together  and 
with  a  feeble  sign  of  a  median  subdivision.  Whole  body  densely  scabrous  with  mi- 
nute granulations,  occasionally  Interrupted  by  quite  as  minute  a  wart  giving  rise  to  a 
floe  hair  scarcely  longer  than  Itself ;  these  warts  are  arranged  In  transverse  rows,  four 
or  Ave  rows  to  a  segment,  but  with  no  j^reat  regularity.  Legs  short,  rather  slender, 
conical,  the  last  joint  very  slender,  tapering,  the  claw  very  small,  tapering,  a  little 
curved;  prolegs  rather  short,  the  basal  joint  broad,  plump,  the  Hecond  cylindrical, 
broader  than  long,  scarcely  tapering,  its  apical  outer  edge  with  a  fringe  of  not  very 
frequent,  rather  long,  curving  hairs;  booklets  very  minute,  slender,  considerably 
curved,  numerous, — from  fifty  to  eighty — arranged  In  a  close  triple  row,  forming  tbe 
longer  half  of  an  oval.    Spiracles  large,  obovate.  with  a  slender,  raised, exterior  rim. 

Cbryaalla.  Body  smooth,  with  scarcely  impressed,  excessively  minute,  sbort,  fre- 
quent and  transverse  lines;  largest  just  behind  the  middle  of  the  postfrlor  half  of 
the  third  abdominal  segment,  where  it  \n  furnished,  across  the  entire  back,  with  a 
close  row  of  low,  blunt,  smooth,  slightly  appressed,  conical  papillae ;  behind  this  the 
abdomen  Is  almost  hemispherical,  but  conically  produceda  tittle  toward  the  cremaMter; 
In  front.  It  narrows  considerably  on  the  back  to  the  liluder  edge  of  the  mesothorax; 
viewed  from  above,  the  chrysalis  narrows  a  little  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  first  abdominal 
segment  and  then  passes  in  a  straight  line  to  the  basal  wing  tubercle;  thorax  with  a 
broad  anterior  curve;  viewed  from  above  it  narrows  rapidly  beyond  tbe  basal  wing 
tubercle  as  far  as  tbe  ocellar  prominences,  between  which  It  is  broadly  ronnded, 
almost  docked:  angle  between  the  front  and  summit  of  head  well  rounded ;  ocellar 
tubercles  conical,  not  very  high  but  broad,  situated  just  beneath  the  basal  Joint  of  the 
antennae,  rounded  at  tip;  basal  wing  tubercles  scarcely  prominent,  ronnded,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small,  smooth,  rounded  wart;  a  very  slight  longltndlDally  oval  eleva- 
tion at  the  npper  tip  of  the  cell  of  the  wings;  a  somewhat  similar  but  smaller  and 
narrower  elevation  on  either  side  of  the  mesothorax  somewhat  In  advance  of  the 
angle  made  at  the  base  of  the  wing ;  and  still  another  slightly  more  elevated,  subdor- 
sal pair  near  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  mesothorax ;  anterior  base  of  the  cremaater 
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redacal  to  three  bIiaIIow,  parftllel,  longltadiDal  grooves,  SDd  In  front  and  outside  of 
them  ft  smooth,  equal,  ronnileil  tobercle  half  an  high  again  as  broail ;  free  portion  of 
the  cremaster  long  and  slender,  eomparatively  broad  and  appressed  at  base,  tapeiinga 
little  to  a  cylindrical  stem,  broadening  again  near  the  apex  for  the  enppoit  of  the 
hooklets,  more  than  tiflc«  as  long  ^  the  broadest  part  of  the  base,  at  base  smooth, 
beyoDd  deeply,  rather  narrowly,  interruptedly  and  longltndinally  grooved,  above  com- 
pletely stndded  vilth  a  seraiglobnlor  mass  of  hooktets,  turning  in  every  direction-, 
booklets  long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  scarcely  at  all  increasing  In  size  near  the  base, 
a  little  near  the  tip,  curved  very  slightly  throaghoat  most  of  the  stem,  bat  near  the 
tip  strongly  arched  In  the  same  direction,  the  apex  bluntly  rounded  or  sometimes 
binntly  coalcat,  directed  backward. 

This  genua,  in  the  restricted  eenee  in  vrhich  it  is  here  used,  is,  with  a 
couple  of  others,  confined  to  America,  although  it  belongs  to  the  Limnaidi 
or  Old  World  group  of  Euploeinae ;  it  is  composed  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  species,  possibly  referable  to  a  single  one,  which  extends  over  all 
the  warmer  part«  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  intervening  arch- 
ipelago and  is  found  in  every  part  of  New  Kngland.  In  recent  times  it 
has  spread  widely  westward. 

The  butterflies,  r&ther  large  in  size  and  very  striking  in  appearance,  are 
tawny  colored,  a  little  paler  beneath,  the  nervuree  distinctly  black  and  the 
outer  border  of  the  wings  broadly  mai^ined  with  black,  and  enclosing  two 
or  three  rows  of  numerous  small  white  spots  ;  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
is  also  dusky  and  covered  with  larger  white  and  fulvous  spots,  some  of 
them  collected  in  an  oblique  broken  patch  crossing  the  middle  of  the 
outer  half  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  of  the  males  are  furnished  on  the 
upper  surface  with  a  little  corneous  blister  or  pouch-like  opening,  adjoining 
the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  median  nervule,  and  opening  by 
a  slit  parallel  to  the  vein  but  on  the  side  away  from  it.  It  contains  andro- 
conia  or  scales  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  which,  in  our  native  species,  have 
an  odor  but  little  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  ordinary  scales.  Muller 
says  that  the  scales  at  the  entrance  of  the  pocket  are  often  wanting  in  flown 
specimens  as  if  they  had  been  scoured  away  by  something  introduced  into 
the  slit. 

The  species  of  Anosia  and  the  allied  genera  are  exceedingly  rich  in 
individuals,  being  apparently  little  subject  to  the  attacks  of  parasitic 
Uymenoptera  and  Diptera,'  so  far  as  known  almost  wholly  undisturbed  by 
insectivorous  birds,  and  very  tenacious  of  life.  They  are  very  often  the 
subjects  of  mimicry  by  butterflies  of  entirely  distinct  groups.  Doubleday 
and  Hewitson  speak  of  Tirumala  limniace  as  found  by  Captain  Cook  in 
such  numbers  in  Australia  that  he  saw  "a  space  of  three  or  four  acres 
covered  by  millions  of  them  on  the  wing,  and  every  twig  and  branch 
loaded  with  almost  equal  numbers  at  rest."     This  same  insect  is  stated  by 

*  Two  species  of  cbalclds  have  tieen  reared  nid  fly  from  onr  native  Anoeia,  and  besides 
from  East  Indian  epecieg  (Distant,  Rbop.  this  the  latter,  as  will  be  seen,  has  tu  egg 
Mai.,  MT,  note)  and  a  E^romilus  and  taehi.       parasite. 
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Mr.  Hope  to  be  used  ae  food  by  the  natives  of  Australia,  but  Mr.  Double- 
day  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  etatciucnt ;  even  the  most  bar- 
barous tribes  would  scarcely  cat  insects  refused  by  birds ;  and  they  are 
too  keen  observers  of  nature  to  overlook  the  fact  of  such  refusal. 

These  insects  are  polygoneutic  and  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  imago 
state  alone.  The  caterpillars  of  tbia  and  the  immediately  allied  genera 
feed  wholly  on  Ascle^iiadaceae ;  in  America  Asclepias,  Gonolobus  and 
Apocynum  seem  to  be  selected  by  them ;  in  Africa  Calatropis  b  added  to 
the  list.  They  live  in  almost  complete  exposure  and  do  not  seem  even  to 
seek  places  of  concealment  when  transforming. 

The  egg  is  high,  aubfusiform,  tapering  but  slightly  on  the  baeol  half 
and  furnished  with  frequent  longitudinal  ribs.  The  larvae  are  provided 
with  a  pair  of  very  long,  slender,  fleshy  papillae  on  the  second  thoracic 
segment,  and  a  similar  but  usually  much  shorter  pair  on  the  eighth  abdom- 
inal segment  ;*  the  bodies  are  either  greenish,  transversely  banded  vrith 
black  and  colored  stripes  or  are  nearly  black,  with  transverse  series  of 
pale  dots.  The  chrysalids  are  green  with  a  few  golden  spots  on  the 
thorax,  and  the  third  abdominal  segment  is  furnished  with  a  transverse 
series  of  raised,  highly  colored  warts,  beyond  which  the  body  tapers  very 
rapidly. 


EXCURSUS    XXIII.— MIMICRY    AND  PROTECTIVE    RESEM- 
BLANCE; OR  BUTTERFLIES  IN  DISGUISE. 

Howilieaucked, 
A8ilmilat«djulcei,  took  the  tint, 
Hlinlcked  the  form  and  texture  of  her  food  I 

Browning.— JJ«d  CoUon  Night  Cap  C'ouWry. 
Yet  nature  fs  made  better  b;  no  mean, 
But  nature  mabee  that  mean. 

Skakbspsake.—  Wintey*  Tate. 

EvEKr  observer,  even  the  most  casual,  has  at  some  time  had  his  atten- 
tion arrested  by  the  strange  resemblance  of  some  creature  to  the  object 
upon  which  it  rested ;  to  this  form  of  imitation  the  term  mimicry  was 
applied  as  long  ago  as  1815  by  Kirby  and  Spence  in  the  introductory 
letter  to  their  treatise  on  entomology. f  "You  would  declare,"  say  they, 
"upon  beholding  some  insects,  that  they  had  robbed  the  trees  of  their 
leaves  to  form  for  themselves  artificial  wings,  so  exactly  do  they  resemble 
them  in  their  form,  substance,  and  vascular  structure ;  some  representing 
green  leaves,  and  others  those  that  are  dry  and  withered.     Nay,  some- 

■It  will  he  gecD,  Inter,  that  the  second  ab-  boringgeDera,  whicb.lntbenuitiuecaterplllar, 

domlnal  Be);iiieat  may  perhaps  alao  be  pru-  are  provided  with  well  developed  OJameuta  on 

vided  nltb  a  pair  at  minute  BlaineDl?,  at  least  this  eegment. 

Ill  the  earlier  Btageit,  a  feature  which  would  t  Compare  Distant,  Rbor.  Ha*.,  p,  33,  note, 

■bow  the  close  afBiilty  of  Anosiatothe  neigh-  where  a  much  later  date  Is  named. 
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times  this  mimicry  ie  80  exquisite,  that  you  would  mistake  the  whole 
insect  for  a  portion  of  the  branching  spray  of  a  tree." 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  it  was  on  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of 
the  "Origin  of  species,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1859,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
facts  of  this  nature,  and  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  At 
this  meeting  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  read  a  paper  upon  the  "dis- 
guises of  nature,"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
inanimate  objects  occurs,  not  rarely  or  exceptionally,  but  in  some  groups 
so  commonly  that  the  want  of  it  might  be  rcganled  as  the  exception,  and 
that  the  concealment  of  the  animal  was  the  plain  purpose  of  the  disguise. 
He  confesses,  however,  that  he  cannot  tell  what  law  has  set  in  motion  such 
endless  provision  of  protection,  and  can  only  suggest  that  it  may  be  found 
in  some  force  analogous  to  the  great  law  of  attraction  ;  that  "like  draws  to 
like,  or  like  begets  like." 

The  theory  of  natural  selection,  immediately  afterward  pro}»osed  by 
Dar»-in,  was  the  key  to  this  puzzle.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  by  Bates  in 
1862  was  one  of  the  earliest  independent  contributions  to  the  theory  from 
new  observations.  Buried  in  the  depths  of  a  special  systematic  paper. 
Bates  presented  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  that  are  known  of 
such  protective  resemblance,  in  which  the  animals  imitate  not  the  objects 
on  or  near  which  they  live,  nor  such  other  creatures  as  are  in  themselves 
frightful  or  predaceous,  but  butterflies  quite  like  themselves,  to  all  external 
appearance  as  hannless  and  as  much  in  need  of  protection  as  thcv.  He 
pointed  out,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  special  group  of  butterflies  ( Heii- 
coninae)  of  vivid  coloring,  and  slow  and  easy  light,  which  are  the  con- 
stant subjects  of  mimicry,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  mimicking 
butterflies  he  observed  belonged  to  a  very  different  group  (Pierinae),  nor- 
mally white  and  tolerably  uniform  in  color,  but  which  had  so  changed  their 
livery  and  even  the  form  of  their  wings  as  to  closely  resemble  the  objects 
they  mimicked  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  variegation,  and  even  in  mode  of 
flight.  Some,  says  he,  "show  a  minute  and  palpably  intentional  likeness 
which  is  perfectly  staggering."  Indeed,  the  resemblance  proved  so  close 
that  even  after  he  became  aware  of  the  mimicry,  bis  practised  eye  was 
often  deceived.  Or  if  he  wandered  to  a  new  locality  where  occurred  a 
new  set  of  Ithomyiae  (the  roost  numerously  represented  among  the  mim- 
icked genera),  the  Leptalides  (the  mimickers)  would  vary  with  them  so 
as  to  preserve  the  mockery  band  for  band  and  spot  for  spot.'     Now  his 

•HiiDlcr;  hu  been  the  cause  of  gome  curt-  %uredUie  larva  of  Meebanitlxpolftnnia  {Pi- 
ous mistakM  in  eiitontology.  Thus  StolF  1,  Bg.  4)  nnder  tbe  name  of  eut«rp«.  an  earlier 
dgured  aeuploeid  calerplllar.Tltborea  banno'  known  butterfly  belonging  to  ibe  mlmicldng 
nia  (PI.  1,  fig.  5)  and  gave  ft  tlie  name  o(  am-  genus  Stalacbtts,  one  of  tbe  LenioDlinse,  and 
pblone,  a  buUertly  belonging  to  tbe  mimicking  whicb  Buhner  from  ttie  same  cause  classed 
leptalld  genus  Dlgmorpbla,  and  previously  witb  tbe  Hellvonlans.  Both  errors  were  cop- 
Bguretl  by  Cramer,  Stolr  having  doubtless  reeled  by  Bar  (without  mention  o(  tbe  cause) 
mistaken  It  for  tbe  one  he  raised.    So,  too,  be  but  not  until  they  bad  made  mueb  confusion. 
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field  obeervatioDH  showed  him  that  the  mimicking  species  belonged  to  a 
group  very  subject  to  attack  by  birds  and  other  foes,  while  the  group  of 
butterfliea  which  they  mimicked  had  an  offensive  odor  aod  appnrently  a 
taate  obnoxious  to  insectivorous  animals,  so  as  to  be  practically  exempt 
from  their  attacks.  This  was  partly  shown  by  their  exceptional  abun- 
dance, which  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  alow  and  easy  flight  and  con- 
spicuous coloring,  features  that  would  naturally  render  them  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies.  Tliat  these  butterflies  were  truly  distasteful  to  birda  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again.     Thus  Belt  aays : — 

"I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  in  Brazil  that  some  birds,  if  not  all, 
reject  tlie  Heliconii  butterflies,  which  are  closely  resembled  by  butterflies 
of  other  families  and  by  moths.  I  observed  a  pair  of  birds  that  were 
bringing  butterflies  and  dragonflics  to  their  young,  and  although  the  Heli- 
conii swarmed  in  tlie  neighborhood  and  are  of  weak  flight  ao  aa  to  be 
easily  caught,  the  birda  never  brought  one  to  their  nest.  I  had  a  still 
better  means  of  testing  both  these  and  other  iDsects  that  are  mimicked  in 
Xicaragua.  Tlie  tame,  white-faced  monkey  I  have  already  mentioned 
was  extremely  fond  of  insects,  and  would  greedily  munch  up  any  beetle  or 
butterfly  given  to  him,  and  I  uaed  to  bring  him  any  insects  that  I  found 
imitated  by  others  to  see  whether  they  were  distasteful  or  not.  I  found 
he  would  never  eat  the  Heliconii.  He  was  too  polite  not  to  take  them 
when  they  were  offered  to  him,  and  would  sometimes  smell  them,  but  in- 
variably  rolled  them  up  in  hia  hand  and  dropped  them  quietly  again  after 
a.  few  minutes.  A  large  species  of  spider  (Nephila)  also  used  to  drop 
them  out  of  its  web  when  I  put  them  into  it.  Another  spider  that  fre- 
quented flowera  seemed  to  be  fond  of  them  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
a  wasp  that  caught  them  to  store  its  nest  with.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
however,  from  the  monkey's  actions,  that  they  were  distasteful  to  him." 
(Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  316-317.) 

Bates  very  naturally  argued  that  if  these  offensive  properties  gave  the 
Ithomyiae  auch  exemption  from  attack  as  enabled  them  to  swarm  in  spite 
of  lazy  habits  and  brilliant  coloring,  then  other  butterflies  living  in  the 
game  places  would  gain  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  from  attack,  if  their 
flight  and  coloring  so  nearly  reaembled  thoae  of  the  offensive  species  as 
actually  to  deceive  inaect-eating  animals,  even  though  they  were  themselves 
in  no  way  distasteful. 

The  fact  of  a  resemblance  ao  close  that  it  is  to  all  appearances  a  "pal- 
pably intentional  likeness"  ia  impossible  to  question.  But  how  explain  it? 
How  could  a  butterfly  change  its  appearance  to  such  a  degree,  its  wings 
from  a  uniform  color  to  a  banded,  streaked  and  spotted  pattern  and  at  the 
same  time  lengthen  their  form,  and  extend  the  antennae?  *'Can  the  Ethi- 
opian change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?" 

The  answer,  as  Bates  clearly  saw,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  same 
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direction  as  when  accounting  for  the  aAaumption  by  animals  of  the  color 
of  their  BiuTOUDdings.  Both  are  produced  in  the  same  way  and  have  the 
same  cause  and  end.  It  is  only  by  keeping  in  view  this  tolerably  obvious 
truth  that  we  can  expliun  all  the  freaks  of  mimicry.  "The  specific, 
mimetic  analogieSi"  says  Bates,  '*are  adaptations — phenomena  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  as  those  in  which  insects  .  .  .  are  assimilated  in  superfi- 
cial appearance  to  the  vegetable  or  inorganic  substance  on  which  or  amongst 
which  they  live." 

To  gain  an  idea,  then,  of  the  processes  by  which  the  "staggering" 
examples  of  mimicry  are  produced,  we  must  look  first  at  the  simplest 
forms  of  protective  resemblance-  Go  to  the  sea-ehore  and  observe  the 
grasshoppers  among  the  beach  grass.  They  fly  up  at  your  approach, 
whizz  off  a  rod  or  so  and  alight.  Can  you  see  them?  They  arc  colored 
so  nearly  like  the  sands  they  live  upon  that  detection  of  one  at  rest  is 
almost  impossible.  On  yonder  grassy  bluff,  a  stone's  throw  away,  you 
will  find  none  of  them,  but  other  kind^  equally  or  almost  equally  lost  to 
sight  by  their  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  What  chance  of  life  to 
either  if  they  suddenly  changed  places?  They  would  be  so  conspicuous 
that  every  passing  bird  or  other  insectivorous  creature  would  sight  them. 
These  protective  colors  have  of  course  been  gained  by  slow  steps.  Every 
grasshopper  that  found  its  preferred  food  among  the  sands  was  liable  to  be 
eaten.  In  the  long  run  just  those  would  be  eaten  which  were  most  easily 
seen  ;  one  which  varied  in  coloring  to  never  so  small  a  degree  so  as  to  be 
less  easily  seen  than  his  brother  would  live  to  perpetuate  his  kind,  and  his 
brother  come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  the  progeny  would  show  the  fortunate 
variation  among  others  and  be  the  more  probably  spared  to  transmit  in 
increased  volume  the  probability  of  the  happy  coloring.  Given,  then,  a 
brood  of  grasshoppers  that  find  their  preferred  food  in  sandy  spots,  and 
unless  other  and  more  powerful  forces  act  upon  them,  it  must  result  from 
their  liability  t»  be  eaten  by  creatures  fond  of  grasshoppers  that  in  time 
they  will  resemble  in  coloring  the  sand  on  which  they  live ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble thaf  they  should  not.  Any  creature  not  specially  protected  by  nau- 
seousness  or  habit  or  special  device  of  some  sort  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  if  it  is  to  live  at  all,  have  some  other  protection,  and  that 
afibrded  by  color  and  pattern  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  world  is 
made  up  of  eaters  and  eaten,of  devices  to  catch  and  devices  to  avoid  being 
caught.  In  his  Light  of  Asia,  Arnold  thus  makes  Buddha  contemplate 
the  scene : — 

.     .     .     Then  marked  he,  too. 
How  lizard  fed  on  ant,  and  snake  on  him. 
And  kite  on  both  ;  and  how  the  fish-hawk  robb«l 
The  fish-tiger  of  that  which  it  had  seized  ; 
The  shrike  chasing  the  bulbul,  which  did  hunt 
The  jewelled  butterflies  ;  till  everywhere 
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Each  slew  a  slayer  aod  in  turn  was  alain, 
Life  living  upon  death.     So  the  fair  show 
Veiled  one  va«t,  savage,  grim  conspiracy 
Of  mutual  murder,  from  the  worm  to  man, 
Who  himself  kills  his  fellow. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  two  kinds  of  hutterflies  subject 
naturally  to  the  same  class  of  enemies,  i.e.,  living  in  the  same  region 
and  flying  at  the  same  time.  If  one  has  the  sitghest  advantage  over  the 
other  in  the  fight  for  life,  by  being  for  instance  distasteful  to  one  class  of 
common  enemies,  so  that  these  forbear  to  attack  him  after  experiment  or 
by  instinct  (the  result  of  ancestral  experiments)  ;  and  there  be  among  the 
less  favored  flock,  here  and  there,  an  individual  which  under  circum- 
stances favoring  it,  such  as  distance  or  shadow,  may  more  often  than  its 
fellows  be  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  one  of  its  distasteiiil  neighbors 
through  its  possession  of  a  little  more  than  usual  of  a  certain  tint  on  a 
part  of  the  wing,  a  little  larger  spot  here,  or  more  of  the  semblance  of  a 
band  there,'— how  small  soever  this  difference  may  be,  it  must,  by  the 
very  laws  of  natural  selection,  be  cherished,  perpetuated,  increased  by 
slow  but  sure  steps.  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  its  increase,  except  its 
absolute  deception  of  the  enemy.  So  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  advan- 
tage in  variation  in  a  definite  possible  direction,  the  struggle  for  existence 
will  compel  that  variation.  Knowing  what  we  now  know  of  the  laws  of 
life,  mimicry  of  favored  races  might  even  have  been  predicted. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  actual  colors  found  in  a  mimicking 
butterfly  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  existed  somewhere  in  the 
ancestral  form.  In  the  case  of  our  own  mimicking  Basilarchin,  for 
example,  whose  orange  ground  tint  is  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral color  of  the  other  normal  members  of  the  group,  it  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  nornftl  species  possess  some  orange.  Without  this  as  a  pre- 
ce<lent  fact,  such  perfect  mimicry  might  perhaps  never  have  arisen.  Indi- 
viduals among  the  normal  species  vary  somewhat  in  this  particular,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  original  arcbippus  witti  more 
orange  than  usual  may  have  escaped  capture  on  occasion  from  this  cause. 
From  such  a  small  beginning,  such  as  one  may  now  see  every  year  In  B. 
astyanax,  sprang  doubtless  the  whole  story,  and  we  now  find  a  butterfly 
which  has  for  a  ground  color  of  both  surfaces  of  the  wings  an  orange 
which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Anosia  plexippus ;  by  reason  of 
which  in  all  probability  it  enjoys  a  freedom  from  molestation  comparable 
to  that  attributed  to  plexippus,  so  that  it  ventures  more  into  the  open 
country  than  its  allies,  and  thus  g^ns  a  wider  pasturage  and  surer  subsis- 
tence. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  plain  that  all  cases  of  protective  coloring  and 
mimetic  form  come  under  one  and  the  same  law  and  have  been  produced 
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by  the  eame  nieane  (the  survival  of  the  beet  mocker),  whether  the  object 
imitated  be  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral ;  the  actual  outcome  is  indeed 
vastly  more  surprising  in  some  cases  than  in  others  ;  in  some  "perfectly 
staggering"  as  Bates  says,  but  though  there  be  to  all  appearances  a  "pal- 
pably intentional  likeness,"  there  is  found  to  be  no  intention  in  the  case  so 
iar  aa  mocker  and  mocked  are  concerned ;  but  the  result  of  a  natural  se- 
lection against  which  neither  could  even  strive,  and  of  which  neither  was 
ever  conscious."  The  process  has  been  a  long  one,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
parastatic  mimicry-,  as  that  form  which  involves  the  copying  of  one's  fel- 
lows might  be  termed  (or  if  one  prefers  an  English  term — neighborly 
mimicry) ,  we  may  readily  presume  far  less  difference  between  mocker  and 
mocked  when  the  mimicry  between  them  first  began,  than  now  exists 
between  the  mocked  and  the  normal  relatives  of  the  mocker.  It  is  argued, 
indeed,  with  great  show  of  reason,  that  as  the  resemblance  grew  stronger 
the  birds  became  more  sharp-sighted,  which  reflected  ^;ain  on  the  mimicry, 
and  that  thus  the  final  departure  From  the  normal  type  was  intensified ; 
but  this  assumption  is  not  necessar}'. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  the  first  illustrations  of  mimicry  given 
by  Bates,  presenting  the  simplest  forms  though  not  the  least  striking, 
involving  as  they  do  the  widest  departure  of  mimetic  butterflies  from  their 
normal  type.     Let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  other  points. 

A  new  clement  enters  when  wc  find  that  neighborly  mimicry  is  some- 
times confined  to  a  single  sex  of  a  butterfly  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  sex  is  of  the 
normal  color  of  its  allies,  while  the  opposite  sex  departs  widely  therefrom, 
and  is  found  to  resemble  closely  another  and  a  nauseous  butterfly  of  the 
same  region.  Now,  as  mimicry  is  clearly  only  a  protective  device,  or 
rather  outcome,  we  should  naturally  inquire  whether  either  sex  was  more 
in  need  of  protection  than  the  other  from  those  foes  against  which  mimicrj' 
could  avail  anything.  Plainly,  it  would  be  the  female,  since  were  she 
lost  before  oviposition  just  so  many  eggs  are  lost  with  her ;  and  besides 
this  her  heavier,  more  sluggish  flight — a  necessity  from  her  burden  of  eggs 
— makes  her  an  easier  prey  to  insectivorous  creatures,  against  which 
mimicry  is  aimed.  Accordingly  we  find  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  female  is  mimetic  and  the  male  normal.  Probably  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  we  imagine  and  that  many  of  the  exceedingly  com- 
mon differences  between  the  sexes  which  since  Darwin's  day  we  have  been 
wont  to  set  down  to  sexual  selection  arc  to  be  attributed  to  something  of 
this  nature.  But  there  is  no  known  case  of  neighborly  mimicry  confined 
to  the  male  sex.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  striking 
examples  of  mimicry  are  to  be  found  confined  to  the  females.  There  is 
one  example  brought  forward  by  Trimen  which  b  the  most  surprising  yet 
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publiefaed,  where  not  oaly  have  two  kinds  of  African  ewallow-tail  but- 
terflies, one  with,  the  other  without,  tails,  long  suppoeed  to  be  widely 
distinct  species,  been  now  proved  to  be  male  and  female,  the  female 
departing  from  the  type  to  mimic  a  Euploeid  butterfly ;  but  the  male  is 
found  to  have  no  less  than  three  distinct  wives,  each  mimicking  a  different 
kind  of  Euploeid  characteristic  of  the  region  inhabited  by  mocker  and 
mocked,  and  each  very  different  from  the  husband  ;  while  an  allied  male, 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  preceding,  keeps  a  similar  harem, 
similarly  mimetic  of  species  of  Euploeinae  prevailing  in  its  districts,  and, 
besides,  has  in  one  place  at  least  a  concubine  which  is  not  at  all  mimetic. 
Surely  the  play  of  mimicry  can  go  little  further. 

But  in  all  this  arises  a  new  difficulty.  How  is  it  that  mimetic  qualities, 
which  in  a  given  locality  breed  so  true,  arc  inherited  by  one  sex  only  ? 
Why  do  the  males  escape?  Here  thequestion  is,  not,  why  are  the  femalen 
mimetic  ?  but  rather,  why  are  the  males  not  mimetic  ?  To  this  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  baa  yet  been  given.  It  has  been  attributed  to  sexual  selection, 
the  females  being  supposed  to  be  of  a  conservative  frame  of  mind,  and  ad- 
mitting no  variation  in  their  consorts ;  but  this  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
prove,  or,  it  ecems  to  me,  to  render  very  probable. 

This,  however,  is  the  view  of  it  taken  by  Belt,  who  remarks  that  **  it  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  males  of  the  mimetic  Leptalides 
have  the  upper  half  of  the  lower  wing  of  a  pure  white,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  the  wings  is  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  red  or  yellow,  like  the  spe- 
cies they  mimic.  The  females  have  not  this  white  patch,  and  the  males 
usually  conceal  it  by  covering  it  with  the  upper  wing,  so  that  I  cannot 
imagine  ita  being  of  any  other  use  to  them  than  as  an  attraction  in  court- 
ship,  when  they  exhibit  it  to  the  females,  and  thus  gratify  their  deep-seated 
preference  for  the  normal  color  of  the  order  [tribe]  to  which  the  Lepta- 
lides belong."     {Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  385.) 

Still  another  difficulty  beseta  the  subject, — adifficulty  in  part  recognized 
by  Bates.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciples supported  above  is  for  more  easily  disposed  of.  Bates  found  not  only 
that  the  distasteful  Heticonoid  butterflies  were  mimicked  by  those  which 
were  in  evident  need  of  protection,  from  the  (act  of  their  being  greedily 
eaten  by  insectivorous  animals,  but  that  there  were  cases  ofmimicry  quite  as 
close  among  the  Heliconoid  butterflies  themselves.  Numerous  instancea  of 
the  same  kind  have  since  been  recognized  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  both  mocked  and  mockers  were  protected  by  nauseousness,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  to  him  how  any  advantage,  the  fundamental  cause 
of  variation  of  this  kind,  was  to  be  gained  by  such  imitation.  The  resem- 
blance was  so  close  that,  according  to  his  own  words,  "species  belonging 
to  distinct  genera  have  been  confounded,  owing  to  their  being  almost  iden- 
tical in  colors  and  markings ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
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tinguiehed  except  by  their  generic  characters."  Bates  himself  waa  inclined 
to  look  upon  these  not  ns  cases  of  parastatic  mimicry,  but  as  due  "to 
the  similar  adaptation  of  all  to  the  same  local,  probably  ioorganic,  condi- 
tions," 

But  this  vague  explanation  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  others,  and 
Wallace  aud  Meldola,  and  particularly  Fritz  Muller,  have  followed  up  the 
matter  and  shown  that,  if  the  mimicked  species  poi^sessed  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  the  mere  point  of  uumbers,  over  the  mimicking,  this  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  mimicry  concerned.  It  is  highly  probable,  from 
the  experiments  of  Fritz  Miiller  and  the  observations  of  Belt,  that  the 
Hcliconoid  butterflies  are  simply  distasteful,  not  poisonous,  to  insectivorous 
animals.  Miiller  has  even  6gured  a  considerable  number  of  examples  of  a 
single  species  found  by  him  (^in  this  instance  belonging  to  the  Acraeinae,  a 
closely  allied  nauseous  group)  in  which  the  wings  had  evidently  been  seized 
by  insectivorous  birds,  having  great  gaps  in  their  wings,  such  as  a  bill 
would  make  upon  them.  By  such  seizures  many  of  the  distastetiil  butter- 
flies doubtless  perish,  and  Meldola  shows  very  clearly  by  mathematical 
analysis  that  a  resemblance  between  two  species  so  close  that  the  experimen- 
tal seizures  would  be  divided  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  numbers, 
gives  an  advantage  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  scarcer  species.  Or,  as  Wal- 
lace puts  it,  "  if  two  species,  botJi  equally  distasteful,  closely  resemble 
each  other,  then  the  number  of  individuals  sacrificed  is  divided  between 
thcni  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  their  respective  numbers."  If 
the  rarer  species  is  only  one-tenth  as  numerous,  it  will  benefit  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  hundred  to  one. 

Exactly  the  same  argument  can  be  applied  to  niiniicrj'  between  two 
species  neither  of  which  Is  distasteful,  which  though  less  conspicuous  ore 
probably  more  numerous  than  the  other  class  ;  for  on  the  principles  that  we 
have  laid  down,  any  advantage  which  one  species  has  over  another  will  be 
attacked  by  that  other  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  if  there  be  elements  in 
the  structure  or  markings  which  admit  of  a  closer  resemblance  between  the 
two,  and  this  resemblance  will  lessen  the  disadvantage  under  which  the 
weaker  species  labors,  then  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  resemblance  must 
follow,  unless  other  opposing  elements  intervene.  For  here  at  least  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  species  concerned  is  an  essential  element.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  it  was  also  an  essential  element  of  all  mimicry, 
but  not  only  is  there  no  sufficient  reason  for  holding  such  a  view,  except- 
ing in  cases  like  those  last  quoted,  but  it  has  been  asserted  by  do  less  keen 
an  observer  than  Fritz  Muller  himself,  and  agreed  to  by  others,  that  the 
mimicked  species  is  not  always  more  abundant  than  its  counterfeit ;  indeed, 
the  mimicking  and  the  mimicked  species  have  been  found  to  vary  in  their 
relative  numbers  in  different  localities,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  preponderating.     But  with  regard  to  mimicry  of  one  distasteful  but- 
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tcrfly  by  another,  there  may  also  enter  nnotlier  clement ;  for  it  U  hardly  to 
be  believed  that  all  distnateful  butterflies  are  equally  tlietastefiil  to  all  birde, 
sud  it  is  obvioua  that  the  more  distasteful  the  butterfly  is  to  its  rapacious 
foes,  by  ea  much  more  has  it  the  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  so  that 
mimicry  of  one  distasteful  butterfly  by  another  less  distasteful  is  scarcely 
more  surprising  than  the  mimicry  of  a  nauseous  butterfly  by  one  that  has 
not  this  quality. 

Only  one  further  difficulty  remains,  and  this  is  that,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, an  insect  has  been  found  differing  so  peculiarly  from  its  coagcneni 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  that  it  differs  in  the  direction  of  mimicry 
when  no  exact  prototype  can  be  found.  For  example,  the  butterfly  of  one 
of  the  Nymphalinae,  with  normal  dark  colore  and  a  definite  pattern,  will 
Tary  altogether  from  that  pattern  and  coloring,  to  take  on  the  livery  pecu- 
liar to  the  Euploeinae,  a  group  very  extensively  imitated,  when  there  is 
found  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  thia  supposed  mimicking  species  no 
Euploeid  which  it  in  any  way  specially  resembles.  In  this  case  but  two 
explanations  have  been  ofTered,  one  that  the  mimicked  butterfly  has  not  yet 
been  found,  another  that  it  has  for  some  cause  become  extinct.  But  with 
the  extinction  of  the  mimicked  form  we  should  expect  speedy  extinction 
of  the  mimicking,  and  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  these  were  cases 
of  general  mimicry  in  process  of  formation  toward  some  specific  type.  At 
any  rate  we  need  to  know  more  definitely  about  these  instances  before  we 
can  proi)erly  discuss  them.     They  have  never  been  collated. 

In  support  of  the  general  theory  of  mimicry,  it  may  be  said  that  cases 
are  far  more  common  in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  regions,  even  rela- 
tively ;  and  so,  too,  are  insectivorous  animals.  The  accounts  of  travellers 
in  the  tropics  constantly  mention  the  attacks  of  birds  upon  butterflies,  while 
instances  of  butterflies  being  seen  pursued  by  birds  are  vastly  more  rare 
in  the  temperate  regions.  I  have  never  seen  one.  In  the  tropica,  more- 
over, they  are  aided  by  a  greater  number  of  other  insectivorous  animals, 
such  as  lizards.  In  our  own  countrj",  therefore,  we  should  not  look  for 
many  instances  of  mimicry  of  any  decided  type.  The  most  striking  is 
unquestionably  that  of  Basilarchia  archippue,  which  mimics  Anosia  plex- 
ippiis,  and  the  closely  related  case  of  Basilarchia  eros  and  Tasitia  bereniee, 
the  last  two  butterflies  largely  supplanting  the  first  two  on  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  In  both  these  instances  the  mimicry  is  enjoyed  by  both  sexes. 
A  third  case  is  found  in  the  less  close  but  still  striking  mimicrj-  of  Basi- 
larchia astyanax  l)y  the  female  of  Semnopsyche  (liana,  an  instance  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  mimicke<l  species  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  our  two 
other  mimicking  forms. 

When  we  take  a  general  view  of  mimicry  as  exhibited  by  one  butterfly 
fur  another,  how  strange  it  seems,  and  what  an  interesting  illustration  it  is 
of  the  adaptability  and  pliancy  of  natural  forces,  that  for  the  evident  pro- 
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tection  of  one  species  in  the  etruggle  for  existence,  eo  exact  and  beautiful 
a  resemblance  should  be  brourrht  about !  Consider  for  n  moment  that  the 
iiubJoclB  of  mimicry  are  at  the  final  etnge  of  life ;  they  have  already  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  species  as  a  species  is  subjected  ; 
so  rudely  subjected  that  they  are  indeed  but  n  centesimal  or  even  lees, 
rarely  or  never  more,  of  those  brought  into  the  world  with  them.  During 
the  early  period  of  their  life  they  were  exposed  to  vastly  more  dangers 
than  they  can  now  experience.  At  times  they  were  absolutely  helpless, 
without  the  power  of  movement.  They  are  now  endowed  with  powers  of 
flight  sufficient  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  many  a  foe,  yet  it  is  in  just  this 
I)eriod  that  these  special  and  extraonlinary  provisions  for  their  safety  and 
for  the  accomplishment,  as  far  as  the  species  is  concerned,  of  the  end  of 
their  life,  are  given  them.  All  this  has  I>een  brought  about  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  prolonging  their  aerial  life  for  the  exceedingly  few  days  which 
are  necessary  for  pairing  and  the  deposition  of  eggs.  The  more  we  con- 
template so  strange  and  so  perfect  a  provision,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  ac<^'omplished,  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  the  capabilities  of  natu- 
ral selection,  and  begin  to  comprehend  how  powerful  an  element  it  has 
been  in  the  development  of  the  varied  world  of  beauty  about  ue. 
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AITOSIA  PLEZIFFITS.—Tho  monarch. 


[The  nionarcli  (Scuddcr);  tlii'  Archlppus  (Oosse):  the  Archlppus  butterfly  (Harris);  the 
storm  trltiUary  (D'Urban) ;  web-footed  danay  (Emiuons) ;  Queen  of  Spain  butterfly  (Koas) ; 
nllk-weed  butterfly  (Burgess);  Bermuda   butterfly  (Joncit);  the  storm  king  (Moflat);  the 
storm  butterfly  (Grote).] 


PapUto  jamaiceniU  mainreU;.,  Hal,  Hist. 
In*.,  13H-138  (1710). 

Papilio  pler.ippu»  Linn..  Syst.  nat..  lOtb 
ed„  ITl  (17S8) ;  (pars)  Hus.  Lud.  Ulr.,  S63 
(ITU) ;— Cram.,  I'ap.  exol.,  iil:S4,  pi.  20K, 
Bgs  K.  F  (1782);— Pal.  deBeanv.,  Ins.  Atr.  el 
Awflr.,  17M78.  pi.  Lep.  Iv,  flgs.  la,  lb  (1805- 
21). 

Papilio Catesb.,    Nat.    Iilst.    Carol., 

11:88,  pi.  H8  (17«) ;— Eisenb.-Llcht-Knorr, 
Catesb.,  Abblld.,  9S,  pt.  88  (ITH). 

Paptiiir  dan.  plexippu»  Elaenb.-Licbt.- 
Knorr.,  Catesb.,  Abblld.,  app.  (1777). 

Danaiila  plexipput  Latr.,  Hist.  nat.  crust. 
el  Ins..  xl»:108  (l«05);-8cudd..  Psyche, 
1:81-85(1870). 

Enploea  pitxippni  Fabr.,  III.  mag.  Ins., 
vi:3t»  (IHOT). 

Danau)  plexippu*  Latr.,  Gen.  crust,  ins., 
iv :  200  (1809) ;— Say,  Amer.  entoro..  Ill :  pi.  M 
(1828) :  Eniom.  M.  Auier.,  ed.  LeConte,  1 :  120- 
131,  pi.  54  (1H59);— Pealc.  Lep.  Amer,,  1,  pi.  7 
(1833);— Emm.,  Agrlc.  N.  York.v:  202,  pi.  38, 
fig.  l,c,d(18M). 

Idea ple^ippu»  Escli.,  Kotzeb., Enlit.,  Ill: 
210.  pi.  7,  flg.  U  a.  h  (1821). 

DanaU plerApput  [Latr].  III.  mag.  ent., 
vi:  2»2  (ISOT);  — Oudm..Salv.,  Biol,  cenlr. 
Amer.,  Lep.  Rhop.,  I:  i-2  (1879) ;— Scudd.. 
Butt.,  lan,  298,  figs.  17,  18, 21,  22,  33,  S».  4M,  61, 
67-71,  78,  74,  78.  79, 106,  107  (1883). 

AnngiapierippnaVLoon,  Proc.  zool.  hoc. 
Lond.,  INNB:  234-235  (1883);— Rugon.,  Bull, 
so-,  enl.  France,  1886:182-188  (1886);— Wnlk., 
Ent.  moiilhl.  mag.,  xkII  :  217-224  (1886);— 
Scudd., Pnyche,  t:63-66  (1888). 

LImnna  femiginen  pterlppe  IlUbn., 
Samnil.  exut.  srhnictt.,  I,  2  fiin- (1816-21). 


Papilio  erippug  CTMii.,  Psp.  exol.,  l:4-fi, 
163, pi.  3,  Ugs.  A.B(177S);— jBbi.,Xstursyst. 
luH.  sclinietl.,  vl<  :  21,  pi.  196,  flgs.  3-4  (ITH). 

Dan'ile  erippus  Poey,  Mem.  Soc.  econ. 
Hab.,  [2,]  ill:  176(1847)  ;  Mem.  hist.  oat.  Cuba, 
1:193-201  (1862);- Luc,  Sagra,  Hist.  nal. 
Cuba,  B20  (1867);- Harr..  Proc.  Boat.  aoc. 
DSt.  bist.,  vll:I8»-IM  (18W) ;— Scudd.,  Trans. 
Chicacad,  ac,  1:831  (1870);— Semp.,  Jouni. 
Mus.  Goddefr.,  1:293-209  (I87S);-F.  Htlll., 
Arcb.  Mus.  nac.  Bio.  1 :  3^39,  mt.  2,  figs.  1-6, 
Bb,  6  (1877) :— DewiW,  Zettscfar.  ges.  nat.,  Iti : 
155-196  (1878);- Oundl.,  Ent.  cuh.,  23-24 
(1881). 

Dauaug  erippua  Klrb.,  Syn.  cat.  Lep., 
vii:639(1871). 

Danoida  erippu*  Auriv.,  Lep.  mus.  Lud. 
Ulr..  70  (1882). 

Papain  ai-chtppu»  Fabr.,  Eulom.  sysl.,  IK : 
to  (1798);- Abb.,  Draw.  ins.  Ga.  Brit.  Mu".. 
vl:21,  flgs.  18-19;  zvl:26.  Ub.  108;— Smitb- 
Ai>b.  Lep.  Ins.  Oa.,  1 :  11-13,  tali.  6  (1797);- 
Brown.  Butt.,  i:  lM.pl.  23  (1SS3). 

Danala  arc/iippu»  Boisd.-LeC.  L£p.  Ani£r., 
sept.,  137-138;  pi.  40,  figs.  1-1  (1838)  ;~«os»e. 
Can.  ent.,  261-262,  fig.  (1B40):  Lett.  Alal>., 
185-188  (l859):-D'Urb,,  Can.  nat.  gcoi.,  Ili^ 
350-393,  tlg>i.a,b,pl.6,  flgs.  1,2(1897);  v  :  243 
(I860);— Morr.. Syn.  Lep.  K.  Amer., 38(1862); 
—Ilsrr.,  Ins.  Ui}.  vcg..  3ded.,280-381  (1883): 
Entom.  corresp.,  275-278  (tSW);  —  Scudd., 
Pruc.  Cai.  ncad.  sc.  111:  47  (1863):  —  Rehr.. 
ibid..  84  (1368)  ;-3aund..  Can.  entom..  i :  74-79 
(1869);  li:  148(1870):  ill:  171  (I37I):  r:  4-R. 
flgs.  1-5  (1873) ;  Rep.  cm.  soc.  Ont.,  1872 :  61-64, 
fi>.-«.  3n-4.1  (I,S78)  ;-Rlley,  3d  Hep. Ins.  Missouri. 
143-1.'^2,  figs.  63-67  (1871);  Am.  ent..  lil:  100- 
103.  2  ligs,  (IM80) ;— H.  Edw.,  Par.  coast.  Lpp-, 
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a-ia  tU:  6]  (1878);— Edw..  On.  ent.,  v:  9 
(ISn);  Till:  119-190  (18T6);  xx;  81-86  (IRSS)^ 
Fsjcbe,  11 :  100-178  (187S)  i— BTCoy,  Ann.  nitg. 
nat.bitt.,<4)sl:  UCM41  (1873};-Dl8t.,  Prc»c. 
eot.toc.  Loud.,  187T:  93-lM  (1877);— French, 
Bep.  ins.  III.,  vll:  140  (1878) :  Butt.  eut.  U.  S.. 
lM-146,  fiRB.  S649  (1888);— Dewltz,  Arcb. 
niturg.,  zllv,  i :  fi-6,  pi.  1 ,  %.  7  (187K) ;— Heyer, 
Bnll.  BTOokl.  «nt.  aoc..  11:  74(1S7S);-Barg., 
AnDiT.  mem.  Boat.  80C.  nit.  biBt.,8Ui  mem. 
18  pp.,  i  pi.  (1880);  Am.  nst..  xlv:31»«19, 
OgB.  1-e  (1880) ;— Maff.,  Can.  ent.,  xli:  37 
(1880):  — Tbaxterjbld.,  38-39.  tig.  U  (1880)  :— 
Feab.,  Ibid.,  119-120  (18S0);~Hlddl..  Rep.  int. 
lU.,  x:  7»«),  fig.  18  (1881) ;— Coq.,  Ihld.,  161- 
las,  flg.  U  (1881) :— Buab,  Am.  nat.,  xv:  STS 
(1881);  iTl:61  (188!) ;— Fern.,  Butt.  He.,  36- 
18,  Bg.  11-14  (1884) ;— Him.,  Can.  eut..  xrli: 
>H-90e  (1885);— Mayo,,  Butt.  N.  E.,  T-H.  pi. I, 
flga.  8,Sa(188(i};— Harxb,  Can.  ent.,  xx:  46- 
47,  Og. (1888) ;-Hoff.,U>ld.,xx;  186-138(1888). 


Dtnaiu  archippHt  Hair.,  Hitcbc.  Rep.,  SM 
(1833);- Hltcb..Ain.  nst.,  vl;S3T-338[Danual 
(1872). 

Danals  archippe  Ood.,  Bncycl.  m£tb.,  fx; 
174,184(1816). 

Anogia  megaHppe  niibn..  Samml..  exot. 
Mhmett.,  ii :  Lep.  I,  Pap.  i,  Nympb.  ii.  Limn. 
B,  temig.  3,  Sg*.  1-!  (1820-31). 

Anoxia  mtnippe  Bdbn.,  Vera.  Bchmett.,  16 
(1816). 

Anoiia  «im(;>peHabn.,Ind.  exot  Lep.,  [6] 
(1831). 

Anoiia  leucoggne  But!..  Ann.  mag.  nat. 
bist.,  (S)xlli:183(1884). 

Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Up.  pi.  1,  fig. 
S,  ined.  3ee  also  Emert..  Proc.  BosL  loc.  nat. 
but.,  xim:487-4«0.  pi.  3  (1888). 

[Not  Papilio  piexippul  Fabr.  (EnL  lyst)  ; 
nor  Danals ptexippiu  auct.  mult.;  nor  Dsna- 
idaplexlppu*  Auriv.] 


— Lazllv  firing 
Over  the  floweT-decked  prairies,  Weat; 
Basking  in  iuntbine  Ull  dayltgbt  is  dying. 
And  r««tlDg  all  night  on  ABClepslas'  breanti 

Joy  ouely  dancing. 

Merrily  prancing, 
Chasing  bis  iady-tove  bleb  In  tbe  air, 


C.  V.   BiL»». 

iBMgo  (li7;16: 10).  Heftd  velvety  b1ftck;nl  nearly  eqn&l  diataaces  la  froat  of  and 
behind  each  Antenna  a  creamy  white  spot,  that  in  front  the  larger  and  roundish,  that 
behind  triangalar;  between  the  bases  of  tbe  anteoDae  a  few  white  acales  arranged  in  a 
very  small  triangular  spot ;  aud  on  the  outer  binder  border  of  tbe  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae  a  white  dot :  behind  the  middle  of  the  eye  and  bordering  tbe  aune  a  small 
patch  of  similarly  colored  scales,  AnteuDae  uniform  blackish  brown;  palpi  black, 
some  of  the  scaly  hairs  protruding  from  tlie  front  very  dsrk  yellowish  brown  at  base, 
tbe  middle  of  the  outside  of  the  Iwsal  Joint  with  a  rery  large  roundish  white  spot; 
middle  Joint  with  a  aimtiar,  larger,  triangular  streak ;  Inner  upper  side  of  protruded 
tip  with  two  Tery  small.  Inconspicuous,  nearty  confluent,  longltndlnally  disposed 
white  spots,  which  do  not  reach  the  borders.    Tongue  piceous. 

Thorax  above  velvety  black,  with  a  white  medlodorsal  line  over  most  of  the  meso- 
and  metathorax  and  the  latter  covered  with  exceedingly  long  and  delicate  mouse 
brown  hairs ;  protliorax  with  a  pair  ot  large,  compact,  round,  white  spots,  tinted  witb 
yellow,  and  separated  by  twice  their  own  diameter;  patagla  with  a  similar  but  still 
larger  central  white  spot,  the  tip  and  apical  edges  narrowly  bordered  with  the  same; 
beneath  the  thorax  is  black,  ornamented  with  a  pretty  large,  round,  white  spot  just  In 
advance  of  the  costal  border  of  fore  wings,  a  similar  one  at  the  base  of  each  wing, 
besides  about  fifteen  larger  and  smaller  ones  on  either  side,  irregularly  disposed.  Legs 
blackish  purple,  the  hind  coxae  with  an  anterior  outer  wlilte  spot,  the  anterior  femora 
marked  conspicuously  with  a  broad  white  streak  on  the  outer  side  away  from  the 
base,  occupying  almost  the  entire  apical  ttalf ;  anterior  tibiae  edged  beneath  outwardly 
witb  wblte,  most  consplcuoos  at  either  extremity.     Claws,  spurs  and  spines  black. 

Wings  above  rather  light  tawny  brown,  the  veins  narrowly  (J)  or  broadly  (J) 
margined  with  black. haring  afalnt  purplish  refiectlon.  Od  the/ore  w)tngt,tbe  tawny 
brown  Is  found  In  a  very  large  patch,  crossed  by  black  veins  and  which  includes  the  cell, 
the  basal  three-flfths  of  tbe  upper  median  Interspace,  the  basal  three-fourths  of  the 
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lower  me<llan  Interspace,  ancl  all  of  the  medlo-submedlan  ioterspace  excepting  tbe  broad, 
black  border;  beyond,  all  Is  black,  spotted  and  streaked  with  white  and  tawny;  the 
whole  costal  border  aa  far  RiS  the  subcostal  nervure  is  black,  with  five  white  daahes  In 
the  basal  three- fourths  of  the  wing;  two  Just  above  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  nnder  nan- 
ally  the  longer,  divided  by  the  flrat  subcostal  nervure;  a  similar  pair,  sometimes 
united,  beyond,  at  a  little  less  distance  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  cell;  and  a  single 
dash  at  an  ei^nal  distance  toward  the  base.  Outer  margin  with  a  wide  t>order  of  black, 
nearly  or  quite  as  broad  as  an  interspace;  a  row  of  fourteen  or  less  small,  snbmar- 
gliial,  whitish  spots,  two  to  each  interspace  above  the  submedlan  nervure,  the 
upper  roundish,  the  lower  usually  oval  and  diagonally  disposed;  this  row  Is  followed 
interiorly  by  a  series  of  eleven  or  twelve  larger,  unequal,  roundish  spots,  the  upper- 
most usually  white,  the  others  of  a  buff,  tawny  color,  approaching  the  snbmarginal 
row  below  and  confluent  with  It  at  the  lowest  spot,  above  curving  abruptly  Inward; 
a  large,  triangular,  black  patch.  Just  beyond  the  cell,  bordered  below  by  the  npper 
branch  of  the  median,  unites  the  block  edging  of  the  costal  and  outer  bor<lers  and 
contains  five  large  spots,  usually  of  a  buff,  tawny  color,  the  upper  ones  often  more  or 
less  white;  two  of  them  are  oblong,  ovoid  patches,  one  abovetlie  other,  forming  a  row 
just  )>ejoud  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  in  continuation  of  the  two  middle  spots  on  the 
costal  border;  two  others  are  situated  one  above  the  other,  separated  only  by  a  ner- 
vule.  Just  l>eyond  the  outer  pair  of  costal  spots;  together  they  forma  large,  quadrate, 
transverse  patch ;  the  Ofth  is  as  large  as  the  last  two  together,  roundish  or  subquad- 
rate,  situated  beyond  the  middle  of  the  subcosto-medlon  Interspace ;  beyond  this  tri- 
angular patch  each  of  the  three  Larger  Bui>costal  interspaces  has  an  oblong  taw  ny 
patch,  much  ot>scnre(l  by  black  scales,  especially  along  the  edges,  which  arc  conse- 
quently illKlellned ;  whole  of  the  inner  border,  below  the  submedlan  nervure,  black, 
excepting  a  slender,  longitudinal  patch  next  the  base ;  fringe  white,  interrupted  with 
blackish  brown,  broadly  at  the  nervure  tips,  narrowly  at  the  middle  of  thelnterspaces. 
Sind  iHnge  with  a  black  border  as  broad  as  the  width  of  an  Interspace,  extending 
from  the  anal  angle,  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  divarication  of  the  subcostal  nervure; 
this  Is  enlivened  by  two  rows  of  roundish  white  spots,  sometimes  tinged  with  tawny, 
equidistant  from  each  other  and  from  each  bonier,  two  in  each  row  in  each  principal 
Interspace,  the  middle  ones  small,  sometimes  obsolete,  those  at  either  eitrenilt? 
larger;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  of  the  upper  row  next  the  anal  angle, 
and  still  more  with  those  situated  on  the  costal  border,  where  tlic  two  rows  are  con- 
fluent and  end  in  a  large,  lll-dcflncd,  quadrate  spot  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  black 
bordering;  the  inner  margin  \a  narrowly  edged  with  black  and  on  the  anal  area  the 
brighter  colors  arc  usually  pale<l.  The  male  is  provided  with  a  small,  raised,  oval,  black 
patch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  median  nervule,  mi<lway  between  its  origin  and 
the  black  border;  fringe  as  on  the  fore  wings. 

Beneath ;  /ore  wings  of  the  same  color  as  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the  same  and 
a  few  additional  markings;  the  black  me<ilan  nervure  la,  however,  bordered  in  the 
tftwny  Held  by  reddish  tawny  Instead  of  black;  the  inner  border  is  of  a  soft  drab 
brown,  the  white  spots  of  the  outer  margin  greatly  enlarged  and  conspicuous,  the 
colored  patch  in  the  principal  subcostal  interspaces  much  more  conspicuous,  occa- 
pying  almost  the  whole  of  the  interspaces  not  obscured  by  black  scales  and  of  a  tawny 
buff  color  divided  by  the  black  nervules ;  the  larger  spots  of  the  block,  triangular 
patch  scarcely  dlfi^r  from  the  same  on  the  upper  surface  but  besides  having  the  white 
dashes  of  the  costal  border  of  the  upper  surface  enlarged  there  are  additional  onea, 
the  single  one  nearest  the  base  being  accompanied  beneath  by  another  very  long  one, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  long  streaks  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  next  the  base,  too, 
the  costal  border  Is  streaked  by  an  extended  dash  of  creamy  white,  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  blackish  scales,  not  reaching  the  base  nor  the  first  white  spot,  and  leaving 
the  costal  edge  block ;  there  is  also  a  pretty  large,  whitish,  triangular  or  qnadrate 
patch  in  the  extreme  upper  outer  angle  of  the  discoidat  cell,  and  at  the  upper  base  of 
the  subcostal  nervure  a  minute,  white  spot;  the  fringe  as  on  the  upper  surface.  Btnd 
irtnff»  of  a  nearly  uniform  buff  color,  a  little  deeper  next  the  outer  margin,  all  the  veins 
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broMllj  bordered  witb  black  and  tbls  edged  lurrowl;  kod  inconspicuously  witb  wbite 
acales;  border  as  on  the  tapper  sarfKce.  excepting  that  tbe  wblte  spots  are  all  large, 
roond  and  conspicuous  as  on  the  nnder  aorf  ace  of  tbe  fore  wings;  there  Is  also  a  white 
■pot  at  tbe  extreme  npp«r  base  of  tbe  subcostal  nerrare  and  another  smaller  one  be- 
tween tbe  base  of  tbe  median  and  submedlan  nerv-ures;  the  fringe  as  upon  the  upper 

Abdomen  rich  dark  purplish  brown,  the  last  live  or  six  aefments  with  a  slight 
posterior  edging  of  wblte  scales  on  tbe  sides  shore ;  beneath  a  broken  powder;  medlo- 
Tentralltneofbairwhlte  on  the  basal  half,  and  berondthreeorfonrmedlan  patches  of 
buff  white ;  sides  with  a  slender  continuous  line  of  bnlf  wblte  and  tbe  last  three  or  four 
segments  with  some  additional  palerflecUngs.  on  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments. 
Appendages  of  male  (33 ;  S3,  24) ;  upper  organ  with  the  hook  directed  downward 
more  than  backward,  nearly  as  long  as  the  centrum,  eqnal.  half  as  long  again  as  broad 
and  broadly  rounded  at  the  tip.  Clasps  with  the  posterior  border  at  about  a  right 
aoKle  with  the  Inferior,  but  with  the  angle  rounded  oH* ;  the  upper  tooth  Is  triangular, 
about  as  long  as  broad,  potntedt;  tbe  finger  of  the  interior  ridge  Is  directed  back- 
ward and  a  very  little  downward},  and  la  nearly  eqnal.  a  little  compressed,  slightly 
twisted,  ronnded  at  the  tip.  bent  toward  that  of  the  opposite  clasp,  but  cloae  to  tbe 
tip  tamed  slightly  In  a  reverse  direction ;  Its  apical  half  Is  transTersely  wrinkledf. 
The  males  also  possess  an  extensile  pencil  of  hairs  (61 :  49.  59)  on  each  aide  of  the 
last  abdominal  segment,  which  spread  when  the  pencil  la  fuUjr  extended ;  each  halt 
Is  straight,  simple,  gently  clubbed  at  the  tip  and  -OS  mm.  In  diameter. 


MAua. 

FKHALRS. 

Length  of  tongue,  lO  mm. 

SmailetL 

Avenge. 

Largest 

Smallest.  Average. 

Largest. 

50. 
ITJi 
li. 
4.5 

6S. 
18. 
12.S 
4.65 

67. 
18.76 
18.6 
S.4 

61.          64. 
17.76       18i 
liJi     ■     13.1 
6.       ,      6.SS 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi 

fore  tibiae  and  t««t 

18JB 

Length  of  claws  (not  included  In  the  leg  measurements  above),  i  mm. ;  of  blister 
on    bind  wings  of  male,  S.6  mm. 

AbeiraUonaBiidvariatlona.  A.  p.  ptmoatrs  (_Dan.arrM}^vtvar.fumoiutlla\e\.,Eat. 
am.,  II:  1S8,  18S6)  "DltTers  from  the  type  form  In  having  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
tiie  wings  which  ordinarily  Is  bright  fulfons.  of  a  deep,  sooty  brown  color."  This 
form  Is  also  referred  to  as  exhibited  at  meetings  of  tbe  Brooklyn  entomological 
society  (Ent.  am.,  i:  140. 169,  180). 

Butler  describes  the  Jamaican  form,  also  occurring  In  Venezuela,  with  Immaculate 
black  border  to  hind  wings  as  a  distinct  species.  According  to  Oodman  and  Salvln, 
the  form  prevalent  In  the  northern  part  of  South  America  is  one  In  which  the  spots 
In  the  apical  portion  of  the  fore  wings  are  purer  white  than  In  North  American  exam- 
ples. Jenner  Weir  writes  me  that  all  the  specimens  taken  In  England  which  he  has 
seen  have  the  Are  larce  subaplcal  spots  of  the  fore  wing,  I.  e. .  those  found  at  a  little 
less  than  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  cell  and  the  tip  of  the  wlug.  tawny,  and  this 


■In  southern  spedmens  —  Ligos  Santa, 
Venezuela,  Osutemala,  Hsytl— it  is  «t  more 
than  ■  right  angle  and  the  clasp  Is  much  nar- 
rower at  the  tip  than  In  the  New  England  spe- 


t  In  southern  speclmena,  u  above,  It  Is  about 

twice  as  loi^  ■■  broad. 
I  In  southern  specimeiu,  conilderablf  down- 
fin  specimens  from  Jji4^*  Santa  the  apex 

is  obscurely  bifld. 
Specimens  from  Haytl  and  Venezuela  — in 

which  also  the  cell  of  the  hind  wing  approaches 


the  hinder  margin  more  closely  than  usual- 
have  tbe  posterior  edge  of  the  clup-llke  eighth 
abdominal  segment  less  considerably  excised, 
and  the  upper  angle  lees  produced  to  an 
appendage,  than  obtains  in  New  England 
specimens.  This  Is.  however,  not  true  of  ■ 
specimen  from  Lagoa  Santa  In  Brazil  where 
the  cell  1« even  longer,  nor  InOuatemabui  spec- 
imens where  the  cell  it  similar  to  that  of  the 
New  England  butterHlei.  The  Ouatemalao 
Insects,  In  these  two  particulars,  thus  resemble 
New  England  types  rather  than  those  of 
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Is  the  cue  fttso  with  >11  hu  has  seen  from  the  West  lodleH,  Fiji  snd  AostnllB;  whlcb 
Tenders  It  tbe  more  probable  that  all  tbese  places  were  colonlzetl  from  North  and  not 
from  South  America.  It  may  be  added  that  Id  the  South  American  type,  the  spots  next 
the  apex  of  tbe  cell  of  the  fore  wings  are  sometimes  absent.  See  the  notes  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  for  some  other  distinctive  features  of  more  Importance. 

Aoosaaory  aftznal  peoaliarltiea.  The  pouch  on  the  hlnil  wings,  alluded  to  nnder 
the  genns,  Is  oneof  the  notable  sexaal  characteristics  of  the  male.  It  Is  long  oval  In 
form,  deflecting  tbe  vein  In  the  Immediate  proximity  (38:  2;  44;  2)  aad  a  crow- 
section  (44 :  3)  shows  that  it  Is  only  about  double  the  size  of  the  vein.  It  opens  away 
from  the  nervQlc.  At  Its  month  the  scales  are  alternately  broad,  rounded  or  qnadrat«- 
oval(46:  G,  6)  and  fan-shaped,  tritobed  at  tip  (46:  7).  the  middle  lobe  broader  and 
more  rounded  than  the  others,  as  polnte<l  out  by  Fritz  MUUer.  On  the  nervnle  near 
by  are  many  slender,  round-tipped  scales  (46 :  8) ;  while  tbe  floor  of  the  poucb  Itself 
Is  occupied  by  somewhat  symmetrically  and  pretty  evenly  distributed  blackish  scales, 
paler  at  the  base,  which  appear  to  be  tbe  androconla  proper  and  are  of  two  types ;  one 
laminate  (46  ;S),  long  oval,  generally  roundly  and  angularly  subtnincate  at  tip;  the  other 
rod-like  (4€:  10),  more  or  less,  but  very  faintlyandgradually,  Incrassatedaplcally  and 
expondedsllghtly  at  the  base,  where,  according  to  MUUer,  they  are  seated  In  the  centre 
of  a  cbltlnous  annulns,  wanting  at  tbe  base  of  the  other  scales.  Besides  this  there  Is 
tbe  extensile  pencil  of  clubbed  hairs  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  described  above. 

Egg  (64  :  1).  Very  pale  amber  green,  becoming  grayish  before  batching.  Vertical 
ribs  twenty-two  In  namber  abont  .1  mm.  apart  In  the  middle,  the  Intervals  smooth  and 
glistening,  broken  by  bands  .013  mm.  in  width,  giving  the  egg  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  being  overlaid  with  a  thick  layer,  perforated  by  regular  meshes  whlcb  are  the 
cells  between  them ;  In  the  largest  part  of  the  egg  these  cells  are  abont  .06  mm.  In 
breadth  and  .026  mm.  In  height,  being  quadrangular  with  rounded  sides.  Summit  of 
the  egg  about  .1  mm.  In  diameter  (67:  4),  not  at  all  snnken  but  gently  convex,  tbe 
outside  cells  abont  .01  mm.  In  length,  and  the  micropyle  proper  .OS  mm.  In  dlaroeter. 
Height  of  egg  usually  about  1.2  mm.  and  the  breadth  .85  mm. 

CateiplUar.  First  itage  (70:  3).  Head  (78:  I)  piceo us,  wltb  scattered,  delicate 
and  short  black  hairs ;  Labrum  and  labium  very  pale  green ;  other  mouth  parte  fuscous ; 
antennae  pale.  Body  pale  green,  narrowly  banded  on  the  anterior  end  of  each  abdomi- 
nal segment  with  pale  olive  green  slightly  Intuscated.  Last  segment  black  posteriorly. 
Skin  shagreeoed  by  a  fine  punctuation.  Hairs  very  slender,  scarcely  tapering,  bluntly 
tipped,  not  clnbbed,  about  half  as  long  as  the  segments,  black.  Tubercles  on  second 
thoracic  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  brownish  fuscous,  scarcely  appreased  at  base ; 
laterodorsal  blister  of  Unit  thoracic  segment  piceous.  Legs  and  prolegs  beyond  basal 
Joint  black,  the  latter  only  outwardly,  and  ringed  with  green  aplcally.  Splraclee 
showing  a  black  ring  on  a  pale  ground.  Length,  3  mm.,  breadth,  .45  mm.  Tbe  colors 
grow  darker  with  age. 

Second  itage.  Head  (7B :  2)  black,  the  centre  of  the  triangle  white ;  paraUel  to  tbe 
hinder  border  are  two  broad,  equidistant,  whitish  bands  broken  tu  the  middle  above; 
hairs  black.  Body  lemon  yellow,  each  segment  with  a  central,  transverse,  while  band, 
containing  a  central,  transverse,  purplish  black  stripe,  running  with  equal  width  around 
the  body,  on  the  pedlgerons  segments  passing  down  the  front  of  tbe  prolegs;  tbe 
last  abdominal  segment  wants  tbe  white  band  but  not  the  black  and  Is  tipped  vrlth 
black ;  the  first  thoracic  segment  Is  almost  entirely  white,  but  has  a  transverse  doskj 
stripe.  In  which,  on  either  side,  Is  a  large,  laterodorsal,  transversely  oval,  shining 
black  spot.  Tbe  fiesby  threads  are  short,  thick,  bluntly  pointed,  black,  the  front  ones 
a  little  appressed ;  the  black  hairs  are  arranged  In  transverse  rows,  one  In  the  middle 
of  each  bright  stripe,  and  they  are  not  infrequent.  Spiracles  black,  annulate  wltb 
luteous;  legs  black;  prolegs  whitish,  block  tipped.  Length,  7.26  mm.;  breadth  of 
body,  2  mm. ;  length  of  anterior  filaments,  .6  mm. ;  of  posterior  pair,  .26  mm. 

One  of  these  caterpillars,  preserved  In  alcohol  at  Its  second  stage,  showed  on  exam* 
Inationa  couple  of  little  threads  upon  one  side;  on  attempting  to  raise  them,  tbey 
came  off  with  the  instrument,  leavlDg,  however,  no  mark  of  attachment  on  tbe  body. 
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bat  they  m&y  h«ve  been  »■  third  p«ir  of  aiuneols  belonf(lns  to  the  second  abdomlnil 
segment.  They  were  .65  mm.  long  and  .03  mm.  tn  diameter,  exceedingly  slender,  rmther 
short,  equal,  apparently  Hmoolh.  excepUng  at  the  tip.  where  they  appeared  to  be 
knobbed,  and  at  tbe  base,  where  they  showed  signs  of  having  been  torn  from  some 
object.  It  Is  a  point  of  some  interest,  since  flcillile  Olaments  are  found  on  this 
segment  In  the  full  grown  larva  of  Euploea  and  also  in  that  of  the  neighboring  genus 
Taaltla,  of  which  we  have  a  common  species,  T.  berenice.  In  the  south.  Unfortunately 
1  have  forgotten  to  verify  the  point  when  t  have  since  hail  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  caterpUlars  alive. 

Third  stage  ( 78 :  S).  Tbe  anterior  fliaraenta  have  become  1.  6  mm.  long,  are  wholly 
black,  nearly  cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering  at  all.  broad  St  tip  and  blnntl;  pointed, 
measuring  here  .2  mm.  In  diameter,  throughout  rough  with  minute  bat  coarse  curved 
serrations  pointing  toward  the  apex  and  divided  by  circlets  of  short  spines  .Ofi  mm. 
long.  Into  apparent  joints,  averaging  .8  mm.  In  length ;  the  hinder  pair,  which  are  .8 
mm.  long,  are  similarly  formed;  on  the  flrst  abdominal  segment  is  a  pair  of  latero- 
dorsal  black  spots. 

Faufth  ttage.  Head  (70 1  i)  as  before.  Body  bright  yellow;  on  each  segment  a 
very  broad,  central,  whitish,  transverse  band,  extending  over  the  whole  dorsal  and 
lateral  region,  edged  on  either  side  with  blackish  fuscous ;  In  the  middle  of  each  of 
these  a  distinct,  transverse,  purplish  black  line,  which  paases  through  the  posterior 
two-thirds  of  the  spiracles,  and  reaches  the  anterior  base  of  theprolegs.on  the  segments 
where  they  occur;  the  last  abdominal  segment  is  tipped  apically  with  black,  and  Is 
nearly  destitute  of  a  whitish  band ;  anterior  filaments  blackish  purple,  paler  poste- 
riorly, directed  upward,  forward,  and  outward,  and  curved  a  little  forward ;  posterior 
pair  similarly  directed,  but  backward  instead  of  forward,  and  straight;  spiracles 
black,  broadly  annulated  with  blackish  fuscous ;  prolegs  white  at  base,  black  poste- 
riorly and  apically.  Length,  21  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  6  mm. ;  length  of  anterior  fllv 
ments,  6  mm. ;  length  of  ponterior  filaments,  8.  25  mm. 

Last  tlage  (.74 :  G).  Head  (78:  5;  86:  37  ),  lemon  or  greenish  yellow. broadly  and 
conspicuously  banded  with  uhlnlng  black;  following  either  side  of  the  suture  of  the 
triangle  and  the  division  between  it  and  the  labrum,  Is  a  broad  black  A.  the  sides  a 
very  little  bowed ;  the  head  Is  broadly  bordered  behind  with  black,  and  midway  be- 
tween this  border  and  the  deltoid  spot.  Is  another  band,  equally  broad,  passing  down 
each  side  of  the  head  and  terminating  just  behind  the  anteuDae;  the  yellowish  parts 
of  the  head  are  faintly  spotted  with  pellucid,  the  spots  made  up  of  aggregated  pale 
dots;  hairs  blackish;  basal  joint  of  antennae  white,  endrcied  at  base  with  black; 
other  joints  black,  the  last  tipped  with  white.  Ocelli  black,  all  but  the  posterior  one 
seated  in  the  middle  black  band.  Labmm  yellowish;  mandibles  black;  maxillary 
palpi  yellowish,  the  tips  of  the  Joints  annulated  with  black. 

Each  segment  of  the  body  Is  bordered  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  with  lemon 
yellow,  forming  at  the  junction  of  two  segments  a  broad,  transverse  band,  sometimes 
obscured  in  the  middle  by  a  line  of  blackish  fascons  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  first 
of  the  two  segments ;  this  band  is  bordered  with  black,  in  front  narrowly,  betiind,  also 
narrowly  on  the  thoracic,  but  broadly  on  the  abdominal  s^ments.  The  band  formed 
by  the  latter  bordering,  that  is  the  black  band  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  segment, 
is  wanting  on  the  sides  of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  forked  on  the  first  to  the  seventh 
abdominal  segments;  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fork  Is  nearly  continuoas  with,  but  a 
little  anterior  to,  tbe  main  band  —  parted  from  it  on  the  flrst  and  second  abdominal 
segments — broadening  beneath  into  a  blackish  fascons,  broad  belt,  and  passing  just 
beiiind  tbe  prolegs  on  the  segments  bearing  them ;  tbe  posterior  branch  is  short,  atten- 
uated, and  directed  toward  the  anterior  base  of  the  succeeding  proleg,  terminating  at 
the  stlgmatal  line.  The  remainder  of  the  segment  Iswhlte,  traversed  across  the  middle 
by  a  broad,  eqoal,  transverse,  black  band,  which  passes  down  the  anterior  edge  of  tbe 
legs  and  prolegs  on  the  segments  which  bear  them.  Including  the  spiracles  In  Its  pos- 
terior half,  as  well  as  the  fleshy  filaments.  Tbe  posterior  edging  of  the  second  thora- 
cic segment  is  broadened  on  the  dorsum.    The  last  abdominal  segment  is  wholly  yellow 
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with  a  central,  broad,  black  stripe,  and  <s  tipped  poHterlorly  with  blackish  Tuiicous.  sur- 
mounted with  black.  FlUments  cjllDdrlcal.  a  little  appressed.  especially  at  the  base, 
black  but  not  purplish.  Spiracles  shining  piceous.  Legs  black  covered  with  a  few 
abort,  black  hatnt;  prole^  black  above,  shining  black  below,  the  ventral  pairs  while 
extemall;.  Length,  45  mm. ;  breadth  of  body,  7.5  mm. ;  breadth  of  head.  3.7G  nm. : 
length  of  anterior  fllament't,  12-U.5  mm. ;  length  of  posterior  fllaments.  4.S-8  mm. ; 
length  of  hairs  on  body,  .Or>  mm. 

Chryaalla  (83:  1-3  ).  Uniform  delicate  pea  green,  somewhat  beclouded  by  a  pale, 
silvery  gleam;  tlie  abdominal  Begmeats  frequently  bordered  with  yellow,  and  their 
doresl  surface,  posterior  to  the  transverse  row  of  warts,  with  not  infreqaeot  fuscnns 
specks.  Inconspicuous  eveu  with  a  lens.  Tips  of  ocellar  tnberctes,  and  the  centre  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  forelegs,  baaat  wing  tubercles,  the  two  pair  of  tubercles  on 
the  roesothorax  and  the  raised  bllster-like  surface  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell  of  the 
wings,  gilt.  At  the  anterior  outer  edgea  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  Is  a  small  wart, 
having  a  black  speck  at  tip.  The  transverse  row  of  tubercles  on  the  third  abdominal 
segment  Is  situated  In  a  tri-colored  band,  anteriorly  shining  plceous,  centrally  nacre- 
ous and  posteriorly  gilt,  the  division  line  of  black  and  nacreous  crossing  themlddle  of 
the  tubercles ;  terminal  abdominal  segment  with  a  rather  large,  transverse,  shining 
plceoas,  dorsal  spot  and  a  pair  of  small,  plceous,  subventral  spots,  placed  anteriorly 
and  each  with  a  hemisplierlcat  wart;  connecting  each  of  them  with  the  sides  of  the 
cremaster  is  a  broad,  curving,  shining  piceons  streak.  Cremaster  shining  plceous. 
Bplracles  of  the  color  of  the  body  with  very  pale  testaceous  lips.  Length,  37.6  mm. ; 
length  of  eremaater, 3  mm. ;  breadth  of  body  at  abdomen,  11.5  mm.;  at  hind  border 
of  metathorax,  9.76  mm. ;  at  basal  wing  tubercle.  10.S3  mm. :  at  ocellar  tubercles,  3.5 
mm.;  height  of  abdomen,  11.76  mm-;  of  thorax,  9.T5  mm. 

The  proper  name  of  the  butterfly.  By  the  almost  universal  agree- 
ment of  those  who  have  recently  given  the  subject  special  study,  this  insect 
should  bear  the  specific  name  of  plexippus.  The  only  dissenting  voice  is 
that  of  Aurivillius.  I  believe  I  was  first  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
proper  specific  name  in  my  "List  of  the  butterflies  of  North  America,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Buffalo  society  of  natural  sciences  in  1878  (Bull.,  ii :  245), 
This  wa«  followed  directly  by  Strecker  in  1878  in  his  Catalogue,  in  which 
he  adopted  exactly  the  separations  that  I  had  made.  More  recently  God- 
man  and  Salvin  in  their  "Biologia  Ccntrali  Americana"  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  referring  approvingly  to  Strecker's  distinctions.  And  in  the 
recent  monograph  of  the  group  by  Moore,  the  same  conclusion  is  adopted, 
which  in  brief  is  this:  that  the  species  was  first  described  under  the  name 
of  plexippus  by  Linne  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  "Syetema  Naturae." 
The  description  was  applied  only  to  the  North  American  species  ;  that  Linne 
afterward  in  his  Museum  Ludovicae  Ulricae  confounded  with  the  American 
speciea  one  from  Asia ;  B.pd  the  two  specimens  now  remaining  in  the  orig- 
inal collection  are  stated  by  Aurivillius  to  belong  only  to  the  Asiatic 
species.  Aurivillius  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  of  Linne 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Asiatic  species  ;  but  ae  he  himself  agrees  with 
all  others  that  the  original  description  referred  to  the  American  species  and 
to  the  American  species  only,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
name  plexippus  should  be  retained  for  it.  Moreover  Linne  refers  in  the 
original  to  the  figures  by  Cateeby  and  Sloane,  the  first  of  wliich  refers  to 
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the  present  epecies,  the  second  to  a  cloeetj  allictl  form  from  Jamaica, 
possibly  only  a  variety  and  not  a  dietinct  form.  The  confusion  in  the 
names  was  brought  about,  however,  mainly  by  Fabriciue,  who  first  dia- 
tinctly  misapplied  the  name  of  plexippus  to  the  Asiatic  species  alone  and 
redescribed  the  American  form  under  the  name  of  archippus.  As  there 
can  be  in  this  case  no  donbt  whatever  that  the  species  was  first  described 
by  Linne  under  the  name  plexippus,  and  as  at  the  time  he  did  not  con- 
foimd  it  with  any  other  form,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion ;  which 
is  that  the  species  should  bear  the  specific  name  of  plexippus. 

Natural  distribution'  This  magnificent  butterfly  is  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  any  of  our  species,  if  we  except  those  which  also  occur  in 
Europe  and  have  perhaps  been  introduced  thence.  If  the  insect  from 
Brazil  described  by  Cramer  under  the  name  of  erippus  is  really  identical 
with  our  New  England  species,  then  it  ranges  over  the  whole  North 
American  continent  IVom  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  as  far  north  as  the  annual 
isotherm  of  40",  and  over  that  portion  of  South  America  laying  east  of  the 
Andes  and  north  of  Kio,  including  also  many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  West 
India  Islands  as  well  as  Bermutia.  There  are  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  from  Cuba,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  St.  Thomas  and  trom  Canto  Gallo,  Pemambuco,  Lagoa  Santa, 
Corcovado  and  Para,  South  America,  and  it  has  recently  been  recorded 
by  Berg  from  Patagonia  which  it  probably  has  reached  by  way  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  though  it  is  unknown  in  Chili.  The  probable  nat- 
ural limit  of  its  northern  distribution  is  not  far  south  of  the  boundary  line 
dividing  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas ;  at  least  so  far  as  eastern 
America  is  concerned.  By  natural  limits  I  mean  the  limits  within  which 
the  insect  is  to  be  found  undergoing  its  natural  transformations  year  after 
year  without  annual  extinction  during  the  cold  winter.  This  boundary  in 
the  east  may  be  said  to  be  probably  not  far  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  or  about  the  northern  limit  of  the  Allegha- 
nian fauna,  though  it  doubtless  extends  further  north  along  the  river 
valleys  of  southerly  flowing  streams,  and  may  be  annually  extinguished  in 
the  higher  and  colder  regions  further  south,  such  as  the  Catskills,  and  even 
the  Alleghanies.  In  the  interior  it  probably  extends  further  north  than 
near  the  coast. 

Annnal  ezcaraiotu.  For,  a  review  of  all  the  facts  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  north  leads  me  to  believe,  what  indeed  was  first  suggested  many  years 
^o  by  Riley,  that  in  the  northern  districts  of  its  range  this  species 
will  annually  perish  during  the  colder  season,  when  the  butterfly  hiher- 
natea,  and  be  replenished  by  excursions  northward  from  the  borders  of 
its  natural  territory,  so  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  be  found  very 
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abundaut.  Indeed  it  ia  not  improbable  that  it  is  as  regular  a  niigraDt  as 
the  birda,  returning  southward  in  the  autumn.  The  principle,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  sec,  the  only  serious  objection  to  this  belief  ie  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  in  such  numbers  so  very  far  north  and  has  been  known  to  occur,  in 
single  instances  at  least,  to  an  immense  distance  toward  the  arctic  regions. 
It  has  not  only  been  found  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  New  England, 
but  far  beyond  that ;  it  is  known  from  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  Quebec,  not 
common  (Bowles)  and  Ottawa,  Can.  (Billings),  Moose  Factory,  Hudson 
Bay  (Wier),  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  (Agassiz),  the  Kcd 
River  valley  (Dawson),  the  Saskatchewan  country  (American  entomolo- 
gist, iii :  102)  the  north-west  territories  of  Canada  (Geddes) ,  and  e^en  as 
far  north  as  the  Athabasca  country  (Geffeken).  That  the  insect  might 
cover  New  England  every  summer  would  be  easily  believed.  But  the 
extreme  distance  of  Moose  Factory  and  the  western  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay  from  its  supposed  natural  limits  renders  confidence  in  these  bounda- 
ries somewhat  lees  secure.  Still  the  facts  which  we  shall  give  concerning 
tta  annual  history  in  New  England,  together  with  those  concerning  its 
wide  exotic  extension  in  recent  times  will  render  it  more  plausible.  Few 
reports  have  been  returned  of  its  occurrenc*  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
excepting  from  Colorado  where,  according  to  Mead,  it  occurs  everywhere 
below  the  timber  line ;  but  it  has  also  been  recorded  from  western 
Wyatnlng,  Utah  and  Arizona.  It  is.  moreover,  common  along  the  entire 
Puetfic  shore  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  Island,  was  found  by  Captain 
Geddes  at  all  points  in  the  "northwest  territory,"  but  is  rare  in  British 
Columbia  (Fletcher).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  occupies,  at  least 
at  times,  nil  the  less  elevated  portions  of  the  region  colored  on  the  map. 
That  there  is  a  regular  annual  southward  movement  of  butterflies,  as 
intimated  above,  is  certainly  not  proven,  but  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
a  southward  migration  has  been  observed  at  the  close  of  the  season  over 
considerable  tracts  of  territory  in  different  years,  tends  strongly  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  the  case.  Kiley  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  such  a 
return  movement.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  sciences  of 
St.  Louis,  the  substance  of  which  was  published  in  its  Proceedings 
(iii :  273-274)  and  in  the  Scientific  American  for  April  6,  1878  (sec  also 
American  entomologist,  iii :  100-102),  he  remarks  "there  is  a  southward 
migration  late  in  the  growing  season  in  congregated  masses  and  a  north- 
ward dispersion  early  in  the  season  through  isolated  individuals."  As  re- 
gards the  southward  movement  in  the  autumn,  he  remarks  in  his  paper  in  the 
St.  Louis  Academy's  Proceedings,  "the  newspapers  in  the  southwest  and  the 
signal  officers  were  constantly  reporting  the  passage  from  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Texas  of  swarms  of  the  butterflies  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  last."  These  consisted,  in  everj'  case  where  deter- 
mined, of  Anosia  plexippus.     A  few  cases  may  be  cited. 
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Id  his  third  Missouri  report  Riley  states  that  P.  B.  Sibley  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  on  September  19,  1868  saw  "millions  of  them  filling  the  air  to 
a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  for  several  hours,  flying  from  north 
to  south."  Also  large  flocks,  according  to  Thomas  Wells,  passed  over 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  a  southerly  direction  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 
and  morning  of  the  28th  of  September,  1870;  "while  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, great  numbers  of  them  were  seen  passing  in  a  southwest  direction  on 
the  last  day  of  October  of  the  same  year."  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to 
the  "continuous  line  of  passing  butterflies  flying  in  a  direct  course  toward 
the  south"  observed  from  the  top  of  Pegan  Hill  in  Natick  by  William 
Edwards.  His  full  account,  which  leaves  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  be- 
longed to  this  epeciee,  may  well  find  a  place  here. 

Tbe  day  was  wsrni  and  summer-like,  with  do  wind  to  disturb  the  flight  of  the  bat- 
terOiea,  which  was  remarkablr  steady  and  even,  like  the  flight  of  migrating  birds,  and 
Terj  QnUke  the  dsdbI  ilgzsg  movement  of  bntterflles.  We  watched  them  for  nearly  an 
hoar  as  they  appeared  in  view  from  the  Dorth  and  mored  steadily  onward  toward  the 
soath.  Sometimes  they  appeared  singly,  sometimes  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  but 
oftener  in  pairs,  and  flying  sU  or  eight  feet  apart.  Being  ansioDB  to  obtain  aspecimen, 
that  the  species  might  be  determined,  we  made  several  vain  attempts  to  bring  one 
down  by  sending  our  walking-sticks  after  them.  This  put  them  in  great  confusion, 
entirely  breaking  up  their  line  of  march,  and  causing  them  to  dodge  rapidi;  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  frequently  to  drop  down  several  feet ;  althoogh  they  continued  on 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  they  seemed  nnable  to  regain  their  former  even  flight,  but 
kept  up  tbis  zigzag  motion  till  lost  sigbt  of  In  the  distance.  Tiiey  were  apparently 
one  of  our  largest  species,  and  were  visible  at  least  one  eighth  of  a  mile  as  they  ap- 
peared in  sight;  it  seems  an  Important  fact  that  they  did  not  change  their  altitude  in 
passing  over  tbe  lilll.  We  also  noticed  when  descending  the  hill  toward  the  north  that 
they  were  flying  at  the  same  level  till  we  were  so  far  below  them  that  they  appeared 
but  mere  specks  In  tbealr  above  our  heads,  and  before  we  liad  reached  the  plains 
below  we  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  them.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
butterflies  changed  their  course  In  order  to  pass  over  this  hill,  or  that  the  flight  did 
not  extend  over  the  surronnding  country.    (Am.  nat.,  il :  244.) 

In  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Jennie  Murray  of  Girard,  Kansas,  to  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  see,  she  records  a 
similar  passive  on  September  17,  1877.  The  butterflies  came,  ehc 
writes  two  days  afterward,  "from  the  north  nortb-east  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  a  minute,  and  continued  from  the  time  I  first  noticed  them 
for  about  half  an  hour.  It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  P.  H.  I  was 
told  the  same  thing  occurred  here  last  fall.  Some  were  as  high  up  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  others  lower :  and  still  others  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground."  Specimens  were  in  this  case  obtained  and 
identified.  In  an  unsigned  note  in  Field  and  forest  (iii :  91)  it  is  stated  ' 
that  "large  numbers  of  this  butterfly  commenced  their  flight  over  Denton 
Co.,  Texas,  about  the  15th  of  October,  and  continued  up  to  November 
5th,  tbe  last  week,  however,  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  previously. 
They  seemed  to  be  moving  in  a  southerly  direction  and  were  accompanied 
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by  about  a  dozen  other  species  of  smaller  butterflies."  Finally,  I  was 
myself  fortimate  enough  to  observe  a  movement  of  this  sort  during  the  an- 
tamn  of  1888  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September 
2  ;  while  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a  house  facing  the  sea-ehore  at  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water,  a  continuous  stream  of 
these  butterflies  passed  before  me  toward  the  southwest,  following  the 
line  of  the  sea-coast,  with  the  wind  about  northwest.  There  were  nevw 
less  than  three  or  four  directly  in  front  of  me,  often  a  dozen  or  twenty. 
In  the  hour  that  I  watched  them,  I  calculated  that  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
passed  me  and  without  a  single  exception  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Roland  Thaxter,  who  found  great  swarms  of  this  butterfly  festoon- 
ing the  trees  in  a  pine  grove  in  northern  Florida  (as  detailed  tiirther 
on),  says  he  "was  told  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman" — the  most  competent 
authority  living — "that  there  was  hardly  millt  weed  enough  in  all  Florida 
to  produce  one  of  these  flocks."  Moreover,  Dr.  Chapman  states  that  in 
Apalachicola  the  butterflies  are  very  abundant  annually  from  November 
until  May ;  afler  that  but  few  are  seen  until  fresh  ones  appear  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Flocks,  too,  have  since  been  observed  in  Florida,  wan- 
derers no  doubt  from  the  north,  like  our  invalids,  seeking  a  climate  best 
permitting  hibernation.  And  in  these  facts  we  find  an  explanation  of  these 
migrations.  All  or  nearly  all  are  descendants  of  those  which  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  season  flew  to  warmer  climes  and  dispersed  in  the  spring 
in  search  of  milk  weed.  The  same  was  true  of  their  ancestors  of  a  corre- 
sponding time  of  year,  the  rugged  season  having  eliminated  the  greater 
number  of  those  which,  when  the  autumnal  season  warned,  stayed  behind, 
so  that  they  left  no  descendants.  In  this  way  an  instinct,  an  inherited 
tendeacy,  grew  up,  which  is  probably  annual  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
universal,  but  to  which  our  attention  is  drawn  only  in  those  years  in  which 
the  species  is  superabundant. 

Oommerclal  ext«o»loii  in  rocost  y«ani.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing points  in  the  distribution  of  this  butterfly  is  the  fact  that  within  thir^ 
years  or  a  little  more,  it  has  begun  to  invade  so  many  regions  of  the  worid 
as  to  make  one  think  at  first  blush  that  it  may  some  day  vie  with  Vanessa 
cardui  in  cosmopolitan  character.  The  facts  concerning  its  exotic  distri- 
bution, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  them  are  as  follows :  It  first 
reached  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  fully  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  Ame^ 
ica,  sometime  not  far  from  1815  to  1850.  At  any  rate  we  have  the  direct 
statement  of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  who  was  bom  upon  the  islands,  that 
in  1852,  after  eleven  years'  absence,  he  returned  to  the  islands,  and  his 
brother  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Asclepias  had  been  introduced 
during  his  absence  and  had  already  become  a  troublesome  weed ;  that  his 
brother  had  noticed  that  wherever  the  milk  weed  appeared,  there  also 
Anosia  made  its  advent,  a  butterfly  unknown  until  after  the  milk  w«ed 
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had  been  iatrodaced.  We  next  find  it  1857  as  far  away  ns  the  Island  of 
Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands  in  Micronesia,  a  distance  of  another  two 
thousand  miles  or  so  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  fact  we  also  owe  to 
Dr.  Gnlick's  personal  testimony.  He  waa  for  some  time  a  resident  of 
Ponape,  and  the  butterfly  waa  first  seen  by  him  in  the  year  mentioned, 
not  long  after  he  had  discovered  several  young  milk  weeds  which  had 
sprang  up  in  earth  in  which  variona  other  plants  had  been  brought 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  a  Wardian  case.  The  plants  were  brought 
in  a  missionary  vessel  which  sailed  trom  Honolulu,  and  on  its  way  to 
Ponape  touched  only  at  Apaiang  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  Ebon  of  the 
Marshall  Group,  both  low  coral  atolls,  and  at  Kusaie  which  is  of  basaltic 
formation  and  richly  clothed  with  verdure,  but  where  the  butterHy  did  not 
then  occur-  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  in  a  voyage  consisting  in  the 
whole  of  fifty-four  days,  the  insect  in  any  stage  or  stages  could  have  been 
transported  in  the  Wardian  case  itself,  for  it  easily  undergoes  all  its  trans- 
formations in  warm  regions  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  at  most.  If  the  but- 
terflies were  introduced  at  that  time,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
from  Dr.  Gulick's  accounts,  there  seems  no  other  supposition  possible  than 
that  an  impregnated  female  flew  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  while  lading  at 
Honolulu,  and  was  carried  perforce  to  Ponape  -,  or,  possibly,  a  pair  of  but- 
terflies. It  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  gravid  female 
could  have  flown  over  two  or  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and  in 
addition  have  appeared  in  Ascension  Island  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
few  plants  of  Asclepias.  As  the  butterflies  pass  the  entire  winter  in  hiber- 
nation and  then  lay  eggs  in  the  spring,  there  is  nothing  in  any  way  really 
surprising  in  Dr.  Gulick's  statements,  unless  it  be  impossible  for  an  im- 
pregnated female  to  live  in  enforced  hibernation  a  couple  of  months  with- 
out  laying ;  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  a  pair  to  have  been 
transported,  which  would  of  course  be  more  extraordinary. 

Granting  our  explanation  to  be  just,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  from  this  single  ancestor,  or  pair,  that  the  swarms  which  have 
now  spread  over  the  entire  South  Seas,  in  many  of  which  it  is  the 
commonest  butterfly  known,  have  sprung.  Our  knowledge  of  the  period 
and  extent  of  this  later  distribution  we  owe  lai^ely  to  Professor  Semper, 
who  states  that  the  butterfly  was  first  seen  in  1863  by  Captain  Rachan, 
one  of  numerous  collectors  of  the  Museum  Godefroy,  on  the  islands  of  the 
Tonga  or  Friendly  group,  again  nearly  another  2000  miles  from  Ponape. 
The  first  specimen  actually  obtained  was  secured  in  1866  on  Niuafau,  one 
of  the  islands  of  this  group,  and  in  the  same  year  larvae  were  discovered 
on  Asclepias  curassavica,  a  plant  now  spread  quite  as  far  as  the  Anosia. 
We  now  begin  to  be  able  to  record  in  part  the  rapidity  of  its  spread ;  for 
it  was  first  seen  in  Tutuilla,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  neighboring  Samoan 
group,  in  1867,  but  upon  Upolu  and  Savaii,  islands  of  the  same  Samoan 
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group,  distant  at  the  nearest  some  fifty  miles,  not  until  1869.  Yet  in 
Upolu  it  became  one  of  the  commonest  butterflies  in  1870.  It  was  not 
until  1SC8  that  it  was  discovered  at  Tongabalu,  one  of  the  southern  of  the 
Tonga  Islands,  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  seen  in  the  open  sea  five  huD- 
drcd  nautical  miles  to  the  southeast.  In  1869  it  hod  appeared  at  Rora- 
tonga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  five  hundred  miles  or  more  away.  In 
1870  to  1872  it  was  found  on  Huahine  and  Tahiti  of  the  Society  Islands, 
again  five  hundred  miles  or  more  distant.  So  far  the  account  of  Professor 
Semper.  But  Mr.  James  J.  Walker,  who  sailed  in  the  South  Seas  in 
1883  and  found  Anosia  nearly  everywhere  one  of  the  commonest  butter- 
flies, states  that  he  was  informed  at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  which  lie  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Society  Islands,  again  at  the  distance  of  some  five  hun- 
dred miles,  by  a  Koman  Catholic  missionary  residing  there  forty  years, 
that  he  distinctly  remembered  seeing  the  first  specimen  there  about  the 
year  1860 ;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Marquesas  Islands  are  nearly  as 
distant  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  the 
Carolines  are  to  the  southwest.  Mr.  Walker  also  found  the  butterfly  on 
the  Hervey  and  Society  Islands  and  at  Oparo,  one  of  the  Andaman  group, 
in  28°  south  latitude,  though  it  had  not  then  reached  Pitcaim  Island,  which 
lies  much  farther  east  and  somewhat  farther  north.  These  statistics  indi- 
cate its  movements  from  the  Caroline  Islands  in  an  easterly  and  south- 
easterly direction,  but  it  has  also  lell  its  marks  by  the  way,  in  a  southward 
extension  from  this  route  of  travel.  For  it  has  reached  Waigiou,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  the  Louisiade  Islands,  every  part  of 
Solomon  and  New  Hebrides  groups,  the  Duke  of  York  Island,  the  Loyalty 
and  Fiji  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  Norfolk  Island,  the  northern  island  of 
New  Zealand,  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape  York  south- 
ward even  as  far  as  Hobart  Town  in  Tasmania.  It  reached  Lord  Howes 
Islands  in  1870,  Clarence  River  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Australia,  in 
1871,  Melbourne  in  1872  and  has  now  extended  even  to  Celebes,  and 
according  to  Kirby,  to  Java. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  now  poseesaee  a  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of 
at  least  110°  of  longitude  and  65°  of  latitude.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
all.  It  has  moved  also  in  some  strange  way  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  American  continent.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  Bermudas  as  one 
of  the  extremely  few  butterflies  to  be  found  on  that  island.  Specimens 
now  in  the  collection  of  Godman  and  Salvia  were  taken  in  1864  in  the 
isUnds  of  Fayal  and  Flores,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  since  recorded 
Irom  the  Azores.  It  has,  however,  made  its  appearance  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  at  LaVendee  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  and  a  number  of 
instances  of  its  capture  in  England  have  been  signalized  within  the  last  ten 
years.  These  instances  arc  so  numerous  and  recorded  for  so  many  difler- 
ent  years  that  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  the  butterfly  has  been 
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endeavoring  to  maintain  a  toot  hold  ever  since  1876  when  the  first  instance 
of  its  occurrence  was  recorded.  The  first  specimen  was  found  at  Neath 
in  South  Wales  in  September,  a  second  one  in  Sussex  in  the  same  month, 
and  a  third  at  Hayward's  Heath  in  October.  In  1877  one  was  taken  at 
Poole  Harbor.  In  this  year  also  a  specimen  was  taken  upon  the  conti- 
nent. It  did  not  appear  again  till  1881  when  a  specimen  waa  taken  in 
Kent  in  September.  Again  in  1884  one  was  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  August  and  September,  1885,  nine  specimens  were  taken  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  again 
taken  in  1886  in  the  south  of  England,  in  Guernsey,  at  Gibraltar,  and  in 
Portugal. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  extension  of  its  natural  region  as  one  due  to  com- 
mercial agencies,  because  it  would  seem  that  the  distance  to  which  the 
insect  has  been  carried  must  be  due  to  something  more  than  its  very 
remarkable  powers  of  flight.  The  fact  that  the  butter  flyhae  been  seen 
fiying  at  sea  five  hundred  miles  from  land  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  we  should  be  far  from  questioning  its  power  to  compass  with  no 
very  great  difficulty  one-half  the  extreme  distances  to  which  we  know  it 
has  been  carried  without  power  of  alighting.  But  that  this  should  occur 
with  a  female  heavy  with  eggs  (and  no  other  supposition  would  permit  as 
to  understand  its  subsequent  propagation  in  the  regions  visited)  is  past  . 
credence  ;  more  especially  as  we  have  in  the  instance  of  its  transport  frx)m 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  Caroline  group  an  almost  certain  proof  of  the 
method  of  its  transport,  through  artificial  aid.  The  alighting  of  one  of 
these  butterflies  laden  with  fertile  eggs  upon  some  part  of  a  vessel  or 
within  its  hold  would  by  no  means  be  a  strange  occurrence ;  and  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  its  transport  over  the  wider  regions.  That, 
having  once  established  itself  in  one  of  the  Micronesian  Islands,  it  could 
easily  spread  over  the  whole  of  Polynesia  through  the  insect's  ordinary 
power  of  flight  will  not  be  questioned.  But  that  this  has  taken  place  not 
only  within  historic  times,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Semper,  is  an  almost  direct  proof  that  its  first  intro- 
duction to  the  South  Seas  was  by  artificial  means ;  for  if  it  could  be  brought 
about  solely  by  the  power  of  flight  of  the  insect,  aided  by  the  natural  cur- 
rents of  the  air,  it  would  have  happened  long  ago ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
insect  has  been  able  to  establish  itself  wherever  it  chose  when  it  got 
a  foot  hold  and  that  it  has  not  until  a  very  recent  period  so  estab- 
lished itself,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  commercial  agencies,  so  much 
more  abundant  in  later  times  than  formerly,  have  been  the  great  means 
of  introducing  these  butterflies  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  owed  its  first  introduction  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  similar  agencies,  and  that  its  appearance  in  Europe  is  due  to  the  same 
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Oeeumnoo  in  New  BnglinJ.  Archippua  occurs  throughout  Xew 
Koglaad,  but  is  much  more  rare  in  the  Dorthem  than  Id  the  eouthem  part ; 
though  even  in  the  latter  it  can  hardly  be  called  abundant,  for  uauall; 
epecimens  must  be  captured  singly.  Yet  now  and  again  it  swarms,  aa  in 
the  autumn  of  1871.  In  some  localities  it  is  especially  numerous  ;  such 
plac«s,  for  instance,  as  islands  olf  the  coast,  or  broad,  sandy  sea  beaches, 
where  no  Asclepias  grows.  Is  it  that  an  innate  propensity  for  geograph- 
ical extension  leads  this  butterfly  to  the  last  possible  limit?  Mr.  Tbaxter 
once  found  it  ia  great  numbers  on  Appledore,  the  largest  of  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  N.  H.,  which  has  a  snrface  of  about  five  hundred  acres ;  yet  there 
was  then  no  trace  of  milk  weed  upon  any  of  those  islands,  which  he  has 
explored  thoroughly.  Again,  on  Fire  Island  beach,  Long  Island,  during 
the  last  of  August,  1870,  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  found  this  butterfly  in  thou- 
sands wherever  dowers  occurred,  white  they  were  uncommon  on  Long 
Island  itself.  He  counted  eighty  on  a  single  small  plant  of  Erecbthites, 
and  yet  looked  in  vain  for  Asclepias.  See  also  on  a  succeeding  page  Dr. 
Hamilton's  account  of  their  abundance  at  Brigantine  Beach,  N.  J.,  equally 
barren  of  Asclepias. 

Haanta  andsivataia.  The  butterflies  occur  in  open  ground,  in 
meadows  and  pastures  and  not  infrequently  in  gardens.  Mr.  Wallace 
gives  a  similar  account  of  their  haunts  in  the  Amazons  valley,  describing 
them  as  "open  grounds,  dry  and  barren  places"  ;  but  when  the  butterflies 
congregate,  as  seen  above,  they  seek  the  branches  of  trees.  "In  the 
evening  and  in  cloudy  weather  they  are  found  resting  on  the  stems  of  bei^ 
baceouB  plants  ;  they  never  are  to  be  found  in  the  thick  part  of  the  woods, 
but  are  common  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  forests,  and  prefer  meadows  and 
plantations ;  ■  ■  .  [they  are]  abundant  even  in  the  largest  towns  of  the 
middle  and  northern  states  (Donbleday,  Gen.  dium.  Lep.,  i :  90). 

The  species  of  this  group  are  known  all  over  the  world  for  their  rich- 
ness in  individuals,  and  ours  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  the  large  size  of 
the  insects  makes  the  fact  the  more  conspicuous.  In  the  western  prairies 
they  may  be  found  in  myriads. 

Thus  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  (Trans.  Chic.  acad.  sc,  i:  331)  writing  from 
Iowa  says : — 

This  exlreinel;  abuodtuit  batterfl;  seems  to  prefer  the  open  prairie,  but  is  driven  to 
the  groves  b;  the  winds  wblcb  swe«p  f  arionsly  over  tbe  prairies  In  the  sammer  monUiB, 
and  especially  in  September;  here  tbe  batterflles  are  collected  In  sach  vast  DDmbers  od 
tbe  lee  aides  of  trees,  and  particulu'l]'  on  the  lower  branches,  as  almost  to  lilde  the 
foliage,  and  give  to  the  trees  their  oitd  pecnli&r  color.  This  was  not  seen  in  one 
grove  alone,  but  In  all  of  tliose  which  were  visited  about  the  middle  of  September. 
If  unmolested,  the;  remained  quietlj  on  the  trees;  If  disturbed  by  blows  upon  the 
trank  or  brandies  of  the  tree,  tbe;  would  rise  like  a  flock  of  birds,  but  tmmedlatel; 
settle  again,  either  on  a  contiguons  tree  or  upon  higher  branches  of  the  same.  At 
New  Jefferson,  a  little  later  in  the  year,  when  the  gales  had  abated,  they  were  sees 
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laarlDg  the  groves  la  vut  Hacka,  and  Bcatterlng  throogh  the  air  almost  beyond  reach 
of  the  eje. 

Thia  was,  I  believe,  the  first  published  account  of  the  innneose  abuod- 
ance  and  congregating  propeueities  of  this  butterfly ;  but  numerous  addi- 
tions to  this  part  of  our  literature  were  speedily  made.  Thus  Mr.  Saunders 
described  (Can.  ent.,  iii:  156-157)  a  somewhat  similar  flock  in  1871, 
much  nearer  New  England,  and  the  same  year  it  was  observed  in  New 
England  itself  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague.     Mr.  Saunders  writes : — 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  la  tlie  morning  when,  paaslag  a  groap  of  trees  fonnliig  a 
rude  semicircle  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  facing  the  lake,  the  leaves  attracted  attention : 
they  seeming  possessed  of  nnusnal  motion,  and  dlsplared  fitful  patches  of  brilliant 
red.  On  alighting,  a  nearer  approach  revealed  the  presence  of  vast  nnmbers — I  might 
safelf  say  millions— of  these  butterflies  clastering  everywhere.  I  counted  a  small 
space,  about  the  size  of  my  two  bauds,  on  one  of  tbe  trees,  and  there  were  thirty-two 
butterflies  suspended  on  It,  and  the  whole  gronp  of  trees  was  hung  In  a  simitar  man- 
ner. When  disturbed,  they  flew  np  in  Immense  numbers,  fllllng  tbe  air,  and  after  float- 
lag  about  a  abort  time,  gradually  settled  again.  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  on  the 
trees  to  attract  them,  yet  when  undisturbed  they  appeared  at  this  time  to  prefer  rest- 
ing In  quiet,  as  if  enjoying  the  presence  of  congenial  society. 

Mr.  liintner,  in  writing  of  this  butterfly,  from  Albany,  N.  T.,  the  same 
year,  says : — 

I  have  beard  of  its  abunduice  In  every  direction  about  ns,  both  in  this  and  tlie 
neighboring  states.  At  Scoharie  I  was  able  to  count  twenty  on  the  wing  at  once, 
driven  np  by  passing  wagons  from  the  damp  ground  on  which  they  were  resting. 
About  the  SSth  of  August  they  were  most  numerous ;  in  one  Held  of  buckwheat  which 
1  passed,  in  retnmlDg  to  Albany,  I  presume  there  were  a  thousand  feeding  from  the 
blossoms  or  flying  over  them.  They  seem  to  be  of  a  social  disposition,  for  a  friend 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  large  nnmberf  congregated  on  a  small  branch  of  a  pine  In  a 
grove  at  Scoharie,  the  outer  ones  crowding  those  adjoiulng,  as  if  to  get  as  near  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Riley  (3d  Report.  Ins.  Mo.,  151)  mentions  a  swarm  seen  in  April 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Wells  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  which  came  rapidly  with  a 
strong  wind  6-om  tbe  northwest,  and  filled  the  atmosphere  for  more  than 
an  hour,  sometimes  so  as  to  eclipse  the  light ;  other  similar  statements 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Riley's  Third  Report. 

Mr.  Roland  Thaxter  tells  how,  while  spending  the  winter  of  1875-76  in 
Apalachicola,  Fla. ,  he 

found  one  of  these  arcldppus  swarms  in  a  pine  grove  not  far  from  tbe  town.  Tbe 
trees  were  literally  festooned  with  butterflies  within  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  and 
they  were  clustered  so  thickly  that  tbe  trees  seemed  to  be  covered  with  dead  leaves. 
.  .  .  Upon  shaking  some  of  the  trees  a  cloud  of  butterflies  flew  olT,  and  tbe  flapping 
of  their- wii^  was  distinctly  audible.  They  bnug  In  rows  (often  double)  on  the 
lower  dead  branches,  and  in  bunches  (HI  tiie  needles.    (Can.  ent,  xll:88.) 

■*  On  a  little  fork  about  a  foot  long,"  he  writes  me,  he  counted  thirty- 
seren.     Dr.  John  Hamilton  gives  a  startling  account  of  their  numbers  in 
September,  1885,  at  Brigantine  Beach,  New  Jersey !  — 
The  multitude  of  this  butterfly  ttiat  assembled  here  tbe  Orat  week  in  8«vtember  ts 
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almost  past  belief.  HUHona  Is  but  feebly  eipresalvo ; — miles  of  them  Is  no  esaggera- 
tloD.  On  the  Island  U  a  strip  of  ground  from  150  to  400  yards  wide,  and  about  two 
and  ont^-half  mllea  tn  length,  overgrown  with  Myiica  cerifera.  After  three  o'clock 
these  butterflies,  coming  from  all  dlrcctloutj,  began  to  settle  on  the  bushes,  and  by 
evening  erery  available  tnii;  was  occupied.  To  see  nuch  multitudes  at  rest,  all  sus- 
pended from  the  lower  sides  of  the  limbs,  side  b;  side,  aa  is  their  well  known  custom, 
was  Hometlilug  well  worth  seeing.  One  evening  I  travelled  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance of  their  encampment,  and  learned  that  it  extended  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  bushes.  In  the  morning  they  gradually  separated  and  did  not  appear  anusuallj' 
numerous  during  the  day,  but  In  the  afternoon  they  came  again  aa  described.  I  found 
them  onthesecond.thedayof  my  anival,  as  related  above,  and  this  was  repeated  dally 
tin  the  stith,  the  forenoon  of  which  was  rather  calm  and  sultry.  A  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  came  on  about  two  o'clock,  p.  lu.,  continuing  till  midnight  The  nest  afternoon 
few  came  to  camp;  the  great  army  bad  disappeared.  Bnthow?  when?  whereto?  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  they  appeared  again  In  considerable  Dumbers — about  as  they  had 
been  observed  In  former  Septembers, — but  insignificant  when  compared  with  those 
that  preceded.  The  males  and  females  were  about  equal  In  numbers.  Not  a  single 
stalk  of  their  food  plant  (Ascleplas)  grows  on  the  Island.     (Can.  ent.,  xvU  :  204.) 

Mr.  J.  A.  MofTat,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  describee  what  he  saw  of  these 
butterflies  while  away  from  home,  but  in  what  tocalitj  or  at  what  season 
he  does  not  inform  hie  readers  : — 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  them  congregating  In  a  bit  of  woods  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  which  I  was  visiting  at  the  time.  .  .  .  They  were  hanging  In  a  tiatless  kind  of 
manner  to  the  under  side  of  branches  lu  immense  numbers,  with  their  wings  closed, 
and  not  noticeable  unless  disturbed,  very  few  being  on  the  wing.  Their  favorite  rest- 
lag  place  seemed  to  be  dead  pine  twigs,  which  would  be  drooping  with  their  weight, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  I  saw  one  too  many  light,  and  the  twig  snap  and  send  a 
dozen  or  more  into  the  air  to  seek  for  another  perch,     (Can.  eut,,  xli:37.) 

Afterwards,  describing  more  particularly  some  of  the  details,  he  re- 
marks : — 

There  was  a  general  uneasiness  pervading  the  whole  flock.  ratlicrdlDlcutt  to  describe. 
It  did  not  come  from  a  working  of  the  wings,  but  of  the  feet,  aa  If  the  foothold  was 
not  good,  and  they  were  trying  to  secure  a  better,  which  produced  a  rocldng  motion, 
whilst  continuously  throughout  the  swarm  one  and  another  was  dropping  off  to  make 
for  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  Join  In  the  grand  procession,     (Can,  ent.,  ii :  ISA.) 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  one  of  the  happiest  observers  of  the  ways  and  whtms 
of  our  native  animals,  writes  thus  from  his  New  Jersey  home  : — 

An  acre  or  two  of  neglected  meadow  reaches  to  the  creek's  shore,  a  half  mile 
distant,  and  now  It  Is  brow  deep  In  boneset.  It  was  scarcely  penetrable,  and  a  para- 
dise for  butterflies  and  bees. , . .  A  small  sassafras  sapling  was  so  covered  [with  the 
mtlk  weed  butterfly]  that  they  appeared  to  outuumber  the  leaves,  and  gave  the  tree  a 
prematurely  frost-bitten  appearance,  I  cautiously  drew  near,  and  counted  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  of  them,  and  there  were  almost  as  many  more.  Then  giving  the  tree 
a  vigorous  shaking  they  all  took  flight,  and  made  a  distinct  rustling  noise  as  they 
did  so.  They  did  not  raouuC  tlie  air  to  any  heigbt,  bnt  scattered  over  the  enowy  bone- 
set  blossoms,  and  reminded  me  of  an  October  shower  of  painted  leaves, 

A  migration  of  what  was  unquestionably  this  species  of  butterfly  took  place  near  by, 
in  September  of  1S8I.  Tbey  flew  at  a  height  of  probably  two  hundred  yards  only,  and 
moved  In  a  long,  narrow  body,  that  took  an  honr  to  pass  a  given  point.  The  migra- 
tion Isknown  to  have  extended  twenty-flve  miles  and  If  the  direction  was  not  changed, 
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or  the  joome;  ended,  a  few  bonre  woald  bkve  brought  them  to  the  sea  (.Waete-Und 
WADderlngs,  79-80). 

The  butterfif  was  again  abundant  and  seen  in  swarms  in  New  England 
last  autumn  (1888),  although  exceptionally  scarce  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year.  Miss  Harrington  relates  that  while  walking  from  the  woods 
to  the  seashore  at  Magnolia,  Maes. ,  shortly  before  4  p.  h.  ,  on  August  29, 
1888,  she  and  her  companions  noticed  a  great  many  of  these  butterflies 
*'  fiying  about  in  a  restless  way,  but  mostly  toward  the  wood  ;  we  stepped 
in  from  the  road  a  few  feet,  and  there  on  the  oak  trees  were  swarms  of 
them.  Some  of  the  branches  were  literally  covered  with  them ;  having 
once  lighted  they  seemed  quiet,  but  thousands,  it  seemed  to  us,  were  still 
flying  about."  The  butterflies  were  flying  in  a  westerly  direction,  possibly 
a  little  south  of  west,  with  a  westerly  breeze,  the  sky  being  overcast  and 
the  day  cool.  A  flsherman  in  the  vicinity  said  they  had  swarmed  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  willows  so  as  to  damage  them  not  a  little.  Four 
days  later  than  this,  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  a  little  north  of  Magnolia,  I 
observed  the  passage  of  this  hutt«rfly  toward  the  south,  already  described, 
but  discovered  no  sign  of  them  in  the  neighboring  woods  I  visited  for 
the  purpose. 

OvipOBltton.  The  early  eggs  are  usually  Wd  near  the  base  of  the  mid- 
rib of  either  surface  of  the  terminal  or  next  to  the  terminal  leaves  of  the 
young  plant  while  they  are  still  erect  or  nearly  erect.  The  under  surface 
seems  to  be  preferred.  Grenerally  but  one  egg  will  be  found  on  a  leaf, 
and  not  often  more  than  two  or  three  on  a  plant.  Later  they  are  also  laid 
upon  the  pedicel  of  the  flower.  The  egg  hatches  in  four  days  or  even 
slightly  less,  but  is  sometimes  delayed  so  as  not  to  emerge  for  five  days  or 
more. 

Food  plants.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  diflferent  species  of  Aeclepias, 
although  "it  shows  a  wonderful  dislike,"  Mr.  Riley  remarks,  "to  the  poke 
milk  weed  (A.pbytolaccoides  Purshj  ; .  .  .  larvae  furnished  with  this  plant 
would  wander  about  their  breeding  cages  day  after  day,  and  would  eventu- 
ally die  rather  than  touch  it" ;  in  the  north  it  generally  appears  to  confine 
itself  to  A.  comuti  Bee.,  but  has  been  found  on  A.  purpurascens  Linn, 
and  A.  incamata  Linn. ;  in  the  south  and  in  Missouri,  it  also  feeds  on  the 
butterfly  weed,  A.  tuberosa  Linn.,  A.  amplexicaulisMichx.,  A.  tomentosa 
Ell.,  and  A.  curassavica  Linn,  and  has  been  taken  in  Cuba  by  Dr. 
Gundlach  on  A.  nivea  Linn.  It  has  been  discovered,  too,  on  the  neigh- 
boring genus  Apocynum — A.  androsaemifoliiun  Lirm.  (Saunders),  and 
according  to  Coquillet  feeds  also  on  Acerates. 

Habits  of  thd  caterpillar-  On  escaping  from  the  egg,  the  caterpillar 
completely  devours  the  shell  and  then  attacks  the  leaf,  eating  a  slender  hole 
often  entirely  through  it,  and  when  it  has  done  feeding  retires  to  the  con- 
cealed side  of  the  leaf;  if  it  is  still  erect,  to  the  inner,  that  is  the  upper. 
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side;  if  extended  horizontally,  to  the  lower  surface.  If,  however,  it  has 
been  born  late  in  the  seaaon  od  a  flower  pedicel  it  attacks  the  flowers  them- 
selres  and  eats  down  into  the  ovariee  at  first,  not  attacking  the  leavea  until 
Inter,  The  caterpillar  eats  voraciously,  and  ordinarily  matures  rapidly. 
Dr.  Harris  says  it  lives  but  a  fortnight  in  the  larval  state,  casting  its  skin 
three  times;  the  latter  statement  is  corroborated  by  Kiley,  but  contra- 
dicted by  Edwards,  whose  observations  entirely  agree  with  mine,  that 
there  are  four  moults.  Sometimes,  however,  it  takes  it  three  or  more 
weeks  to  attain  its  growth.  Looked  for  toward  evening  it  will  ordinarily 
be  found  quiet,  apparently  resting  for  the  night,  planted  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  half  way  between  tbe  base  and  apex,  its  head 
outward ;  from  this  it  might  appear  that  it  fed  only  by  day,  but  some 
caged  specimens  ceruinly  did  eat  at  night,  and  I  have  found  it  resting  early 
in  the  morning  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  on  a  cloudy  day ;  it  is  almost 
always  found  near  the  top  of  a  plant,  and  when  disturbed,  so  as  to  be 
knocked  off  a  leaf,  the  caterpillar  coils  like  a  galley  worm.  Dewitz, 
writing  of  the  larva  in  Venezuela,  says  it  spine  a  thread  on  being  seized, 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  statement ;  it  spins  less  thread  than  almost 
any  caterpillar  known  to  me.  When  walking,  the  anterior  filaments  are 
alternately  moved  forward,  so  far  that  they  nearly  touch  the  ground. 
While  feeding  they  are  nervously  twitched  backward  and  forward ;  and 
when  the  caterpillor  is  alarmed,  the  movement,  though  no  more  rapid,  is 
of  nmch  greater  violence,  the  filaments  nearly  touching  the  body. 

My  attention  was  attracted  one  morning  to  one  of  these  caterpillars 
while  moulting  its  skin  ;  it  had  been  stationary  at  least  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  now  first  began  swaying  its  body  from  side  to  side,  falling  over  so  far 
that  the  thoracic  filament  of  the  upper  side  became  perpendicular,  and 
then  drawing  itself  forcibly  back  to  an  opposite  position ;  the  muscular 
effort  caused  a  considerable  indentation  along  the  falling  side  of  the  sway- 
ing larva  at  the  point  where  the  white  band  widens,  and  at  which  muscles 
are  attached.  The  motion  was  repeated  about  once  in  three  seconds  and 
continued  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  now  and  then  the  larva 
would  violently  shake  its  filaments  or  strain  forward  the  front  of  the  tho- 
racic segments,  thus  gradually  detaching  the  old  skin  from  the  new;  at 
last,  after  remaining  quiet,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  final  efTort,  it 
began  to  make  violent  contortions,  especially  about  the  thoracic  regions, 
which  at  first  seemed  ineffectual,  but  suddenly  the  integument  parted 
between  the  head  and  body,  and,  by  the  movements  of  the  larva,  passed 
backward  over  the  new  skin,  slipping  over  the  whole  body  at  once  and 
leaving  a  little  empty  pellicle  at  the  hinder  extremity.  The  skin  was  with 
difficulty  removed  from  the  filaments,  especially  from  one  whose  tip  had 
been  bent  in  the  former  stage,  and  which  only  parted  after  strong  exer- 
tions ;  the   fresh    filaments   lay   limp  along   the   back   until   they   were 
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gradually  drawn  forward,  the  tip  clinging  to  the  moist  body  until  the  last ; 
but  they  did  not  regain  their  full  elasticity  for  some  time.  The  remaining 
process  scarcely  lasted  a  minute;  the  head,  however,  still  remained 
attached  and  was  only  removed  after  repeated  lateral  abrasions  and  violent 
efforts  with  the  front  legs.  After  these  efforts,  the  insect  remained  i^uiet, 
resuming  the  same  attitude,  with  bent  head,  which  it  hod  taken  before 
moulting,  awaiting  undoubtedly  the  hardening  of  its  integuments,  and  it 
was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  colors  of  the  head  became  bright  and 
fixed ;  the  larva  then  first  devoured  all  the  old  pellicle,  except  the  head, 
and  afterward  moved  off  in  search  of  daintier  diet. 

The  chiTSalia  and  pupation.  The  chrysalis  usually  hangs  for  about 
twelve  days,  ranging  in  New  England  generally  from  nine  to  fifteen,  but  in 
the  south,  according  to  Edwards,  from  five  to  fifteen :  in  one  case  he 
reports  it  was  reduced  to  two  days  !  On  the  other  hand  Gundlach  says  it 
hangs  from  eight  to  twelve  days  in  Cuba,  and  Dewitz  gives  twelve  days  as 
the  season  in  Venezuela.  I  have  known  it  to  be  extended  here  to  three 
weeks,  I  once  tried  an  experiment  with  a  chrysalb  in  the  middle  of 
August  inaroomwhereacarefully  graded  thermometer  registered  68. 25T. 
Placing  the  chrysalis  next  the  bulb  of  the  inclined  thermometer  the  mer- 
cury rose  to  68.5°,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  chrysalis  it  fell  again  to  its 
former  reading. 

The  chrysalis  Is  a  beaatlfnl  object  and  as  It  h&n^  peadsnt  from  some  old  fence 
board,  or  from  the  uoder  side  of  an  Ascleplas  leaf,  it  reminds  one  of  some  targe  eftr- 
drop;  but  though  the  jeweller  could  succeasfally  imitate  the  form,  lie  might  well 
despair  of  ever  reproducing  the  clear  pale  green,  and  the  Ivory  black  and  golden  marks 
which  so  characterize  it.     (Riley,  loc.  clt.) 

Mr.  Gosse  in  writing  of  the  metamorphosis  of  this  species  says  (Let^ 
ters  from  Alabama,  186-7)  : — 

The  change  of  form  which  the  envolved  pupa  undergoes  Is  most  conspicuous  In 
the  suspended  butterflies;  and  I  have  never  seen  it  more  remarkable  than  In  this  of 
the  archippus,  although  I  have  observed  the  metamorphosis  of  many  species.  ...  In  this 
case  the  abdominal  segments  were  at  first  much  elongated,  being  distinctly  separable, 
as  In  the  caterpillar;  those  of  the  thorax,  on  the  contrary,  were  contracted,  tvhile  the 
wings  were  small,  thick  and  wrinkled ;  their  extremities  being  free,  for  a,  purpose  we 
shaJl  soon  discover.  The  whole  skin  was  soft,  moist  and  pulpy,  and  the  color  bright 
green,  with  alternate  yellow  hands.  In  a  few  honrs,  the  abdominal  segments  had 
contracted  into  the  form  of  a  smooth,  blunt  cone,  alt  traces  of  the  divisions  being 
lost,  except  where  a  Hue  line,  scarcely  perceptible,  marked  their  position;  the  thoracic 
segments  had  much  lengthened,  and  the  wings  now  occupied  the  half  of  the  entire  length ; 
their  tips,  which  before  were  free,  had  stretched  beyond  their  first  boundary,  far  over 
the  abdomen,  and  were  now  fixed  in  the  general  outline.  The  whole  surface  was 
t>ecome  tense,  hard  and  glossy,  and  the  hue  a  uniform  greenish  white. 

In  describing  the  final  changes    of  the   chrysalis,   Peale  says   (Lep. 
Amer.)  : — 
On  the  tenth  day,  the  golden  spots  begin  to  lose  their  brilliancy  and  the  beautiful 
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green  disappears ;  tbe  orange  wings  of  tbe  Imprisoned  butterfly  now  become  Tistble 
througb  its  temporary  sarcophagus,  wblch  It  bursts  open  on  the  following  daj  and 
the  liberated  Inject  Hoon  takes  wing  to  join  Its  comrades,  select  its  mate,  and  pass  the 
happy  hours  of  a  brief  existence  la  revelling  In  tbe  sweets  of  the  flowers,  among 
which  It  sprang  into  being.  [Speaking  of  the  period  of  tbe  chrysalis  be  farther  says:] 
It  Is  only  during  the  summer  that  the  chrysalis  is  gorgeously  arrayed ;  for  by  one  of 
those  wise  provisions  of  nature,  which  so  often  are  obvious  to  the  stadent  of  her 
works,  It  has  been  decreed  tliat  tbe  green  and  gold  shall  be  sported  only  whilst  the 
prevalence  of  verdure  serves  to  guard  the  Insect  in  its  most  helpless  state,  from  the 
analogy  of  colors. 

Life  history.  This  butterriy  passes  the  winter  in  the  imago  state.  In 
southern  latitudes,  according  to  Edwards,  who  hae  given  it  closest  atten- 
tion,  it  appears  early  in  the  spring  and  lays  egge  upon  the  milk  weed  just 
out  of  the  ground,  beginning  in  West  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
The  insect  matures  there  very  rapidly,  and  passes  through  several  genera- 
tions, according  to  Mr.  Edwards  at  least  three,  and  probably  four,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  the  latest  brood  of  the  butterflies  hibernating.  Riley, 
who  was  flrst  to  give  a  tolerably  full  life  history  of  the  insect,  claimed 
that  in  Missouri  it  was  double  brooded,  the  broods  appearing  in  the  latter 
half  of  June  and  in  October.  In  New  England,  however,  what  we  can 
learn  of  the  butterfly  indicates  a  somewhat  different  history.  Some  years 
ago  in  publishing  an  account  of  its  history  here,  I  claimed  that  the  insect 
was  only  single  brooded,  first  coming  out  of  hibernation  at  the  end  of 
June  and  early  in  July,  laying  eggs  for  a  month  or  so,  and  the  butter- 
flies from  these  eggs  hibernating,  A  great  many  points  concerning  its 
history  both  here  and  elsewhere  have  been  brought  out  since  then  and  the 
facts  as  we  know  them  at  present  may  probably  be  interpreted  somewhat 
in  this  way. 

The  butterflies,  which  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  tate  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time,  seek  winter  quarters  to  hibernate,  either  by  migrating 
southward  or  by  hiding  on  our  own  territory,  but  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, north  of  the  natural  division  line  of  the  Canadian  and  Allcghaniaa 
faunas,  and  even  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  this,  say  at  the 
line  of  the  restricted  northern  limits  of  the  latter,  possibly  sometimes 
throughout  the  entire  district  of  New  England,  every  single  specimen  that 
remains  with  us  perishes.  Now  and  then  an  old  and  battered  female  may 
be  found  in  the  month  of  May,  but  we  have  actually  on  record  as  far  as  I 
can  discover  but  two  or  three  instances  of  this,  and  one  of  these  is  not 
specific.  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprague  has  a  record  of  one  specimen  seen  near 
Boston,  May  9,  1880.  A  female  much  worn  and  faded  was  found  May 
12  at  Amherst  by  Professor  Parker,  and  in  another  year  they  were  found 
by  Mr.  W,  D.  Marsh  on  May  15  and  May  21  at  the  same  place;  while 
Mr,  Caulfield  speaks  in  general  terms'  of  the  appearance  of  butterHies  iu 

■  I  believe  thta  last  a  mistake. 
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Montreal  in  May.  In  the  extreme  soutliesm  portions  of  New  EngUnd 
and  the  neighboring  districts,  we  harenotinirequent  appearances  of  hiber- 
nating butterflies  early  in  May.  But  neither  bibematore  nor  their  progeny 
in  the  preparatory  stages, — the  only  absolutely  certain  proof  of  an  early 
brood, — are,  with  possibly  rare  exceptions,  to  be  found  in  the  northern  bait 
or  more  of  New  England,  either  in  May  or  early  in  June.  The  first  oc- 
currence of  the  insect  there  in  any  form  is  much  later  in  the  season,  gen- 
erally by  the  middle  of  June,  occoaionally  by  the  very  first,  sometimes 
not  until  the  very  end  of  this  month,  when  fine  IVesh  butterflies  make  their 
appearance,  at  about  the  same  time  as,  or  a  trifle  later  than  the  advent  a 
little  further  south  of  the  first  fresh  brood  of  butterflies  from  eggs  of  the 
same  season,  thus  giving  all  the  appearance  throughout  Xew  England  of 
an  identical  swarm  of  butterflies,  "varying  in  time  from  those  found  next 
the  southern  borders  of  New  England  only  so  much  as  would  be  expected 
from  latitude. 

This  brood  is  in  my  opinion  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  colonists  from  the  south,  which  have  flown  to  more  north- 
em  districts  from  that  impulse  to  wander  which  is  one  of  the  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  of  this  butterfly.  This  hypothesis  Is  frirther  supported 
by  the  essentially  tropical  nature  of  the  butterfly,  which  would  prevent 
its  establishing  itself  as  a  permanent  resident  rather  than  as  an  annual 
visitor  of  northern  districts ;  by  its  well-known  vast  power  of  flight,  of 
which  illustrations  have  been  given  ;  as  well  as  by  its  comparative  history 
in  the  south  and  by  the  known  autumn  migrations  of  the  butterfly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  of  which  we  have  given  proof.  These  butterflies  begin 
in  New  England  to  lay  their  eggs  usually  in  the  first  week  in  July, 
hut  occasionally  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June.  Dr.  Harris  records  some 
caterpillars  found  on  the  28th  of  June  which  had  reached  the  length  of  an 
inch  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  I  have  found  them  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  of  the 
length  of  six  millimetres,  therefore  probably  in  the  second  stage,  on  the  22d 
of  Jime.  These  were  unusually  early  caterpillars  of  the  brood  which  had 
flown  from  the  south  and  which  sometimes  makes  its  advent  early  in  June. 
Both  Mr.  P.  H.  Sprague  and  myself  have  found  them  about  Boston  as 
early  as  the  2d  of  this  month  in  good  condition,  and  single  additional 
specimens  were  found  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Sprague  on  the  9th  and 
t5th  of  June.*  They  never,  however,  become  at  all  abundant  before  the 
first  week  in  July,  when  the  eggs  are  ordinarily  laid.     The  eggs  continue 

*  since  this  accouat  ol  th«  life  hlstorf  was  pused  the  wlDler  iinimtliei],  as  I  tbtnk  never 
Bret  publUhed  (Peyche,  v ;  63)  Mr.  Sprague      happens,  from  all  acconnta.    The  aeaaon  was 


observed  a  single  liutlerlly  on  Hay  30  In  n  bkckward  thla  year.    May  25  I  saw  the  first 

"pprfectly  fresh  eonillllun":   ami  as  during  youngplantslnapatcbof  Asclepiasln  asiinn; 

the9ameseason(lH8S)no  Ascleplns  was  outo/  ^potoDalawn  which  I  had  examined  every 

lA«irrotind  In  the  vicinity  ot  Boston  before  two  d«fs  for  a  fortnl^bt,  and  a  comparison 

May  90th,  it  Is  evident  thatoiiber  It  had  flown  with  otber  spots  makes  me  confident  of  the 

from    the    south,    as   I   believe,  or   that   it  statement  above. 
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to  be  laid  throughout  this  entire  month  without  any  interruption  and,  with 
less  frequency,  tlirougliout  a  considerable  part,  aometimes  the  whole  of 
August. 

Aa  regards  the  later  hlatory  of  this  butterfly  in  the  north,  we  are  atill 
BOmewhat  in  doubt.  Mr.  Edwards  urges  with  great  pertinacity  that  the 
behavior  of  the  butterfly  in  the  north  is  altogether  parallel  to  ita  behavior 
in  the  south,  but  this  would  hardly  acem  as  yet  to  be  settled  ;  at  any  rate 
the  appearance  of  the  lateat  frceh  butterflies  of  the  season  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  produced  from  eggs  laid 
by  the  older  females  of  the  first  brood  of  coloniste.  For  the  observer  will 
notice  that  eggs  are  laid  by  butterflies  both  in  a  fairly  fresh  condition  and 
also  by  those  which  have  been  upon  the  wing  a  long  time,  and  the  closest 
observations  I  have  been  able  to  give  through  many  summers,  both  of 
butterflies  seen  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs  and  of  the  contents  of 
the  ovaries  of  others,  lead  me  strongly  to  the  conviction  that  this  butterfly 
requires  more  than  a  brief  time  for  ovipoaition,  the  eggs  maturing  by 
degrees  and  not  being  fully  laid  until  the  butterfly  has  been  upon  the  wing 
at  least  an  entire  month.  The  examination  of  butterflies  fresh  from  the  chry- 
salis shows  that  the  eggs  are  never  entirely  mature  at  this  time,  while  on 
the  other  hand  these  butterflies  retain  their  freshness  of  appearance  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual  after  they  have  come  from  the  chrysalis.  That 
there  is  easily  time  for  a  second  brood  of  butterflies  from  the  eggs  laid  by 
the  progeny  of  the  first  colonists  (basing  our  judgment  upon  the  facts  as 
given  us  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  south)  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  the 
proof  of  such  a  second  brood  has  yet  to  he  given.  While,  therefore,  I  am 
compelled  by  the  facts  that  have  been  advanced  since  my  first  account  of 
this  species  was  published  (1875)  to  modify  ray  statement  in  one  respect,  I 
am  still  inclined  to  think  it  in  the  main  correct,  viz.  that  this  butterfly  is 
normally  single  brooded  throughout  the  larger  part  of  New  England,  but 
that  it  requires  an  annual  visitation  of  colonists  from  the  south  to 
exist  at  all,  the  hibernating  butterflies  perishing  annually,  almost  to  an 
individual. 

Mr.  Edwards  entertains  a  different  opinion  regarding  its  life  history  in 
New  England,  and  does  not  believe  that  the  butterflies  which  have  hiber- 
nated perish  to  any  such  extent  as  I  have  presumed  ;  and,  because  single 
instances  of  hibernating  butterflies  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  he 
considers  that  "  this  settles  the  matter."  But  lie  fails  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  Amherst,  the  only  place  in  which  these  hibernating  butterflies 
have  yet  been  found  id  so  uorthern  a  latitude  aa  Maseachusetts,  is  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  where  the  isotherms  trend  northward,  and  which  is  but 
a  comparatively  short  distance  north  of  those  regions  in  southern  Con- 
necticut, in  the  valley  of  the  same  river,  where  it  is  not  improbable  that 
hibernating  butterflies  may  be  found  in  all  favorable  years  ;  nor  is  he,  per- 
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hftpa,  aware  that  the  valley  of  this  river  ia  one  in  which  eoiithem  butter- 
flies find  their  way  farther  north  than  at  any  other  point  in  K^ew  England, 
excepting  in  some  instances  along  the  seaboard. 

My  own  collecting  in  New  England,  where  this  butterfly  ia  much  less 
common  than  further  south,  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  far  easier  to  ob- 
tain it  by  search  for  the  caterpillar  on  the  leaves  of  Aeclepiae,  than  by 
capture  upon  the  wing  ;  and  I  would  rather  decide  upon  the  presence  of 
butterflies  in  any  particular  district  by  a  search  for  plants  of  Asclepias  in 
suitable  spots  than  by  watching  for  the  butterflies ;  bo  that  the  failure  year 
after  year  to  find  such  larvae  on  young  and  tender  plants  in  the  very  spots 
which  are  invariably  chosen  by  the  July  butt«rfly  whereon  to  deposit  its 
eggs,  is  to  me  very  strong  proof  that  the  butterfly  does  not  ordinarily  exist 
in  any  form  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  in  regions  that  I  have 
searched.  Regarding  the  later  broods  it  may  be  added  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Marsh,  who  raised  butterflies  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  Octo- 
ber and  even  in  November,  were  made,  in  part  at  least,  upon  housed 
larvae,  and  that  at  this  late  epoch  of  the  year  the  transformations  of  the 
insect  are  very  much  slower  than  they  are  earlier  in  the  season.  Thus 
Mr.  Marsh  himself  states  that  the  pupal  period  in  October  is  about  three 
weeks,  while  in  September  it  is  only  about  a  fortnight.  In  midsummer  it 
is  about  ten  to  twelve  days. 

Mr.  Edwards,  accepting  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsh,  further  urges  that 
the  failure  to  discover  the  hibernators  in  the  spring  is  due  to  their  rarity  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  in  New  England  the  fields 
are  often  mowed  for  a  second  crop,  and  that  with  the  hay  great  quantities 
of  milk  weed  are  cut  down.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  milk  weeds  inhabited  by  the  caterpillars  are  found  by  the  side  of 
roads  and  lanes  and  in  close  vicinity  to  shrubbery,  where  it  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  scythe,  there  is  a  single  fact  which  renders  this  argument  absolutely 
useless,  viz.,  that  the  imago  is  usually  far  more  abundant  late  in  the  season 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year,  sometimes  swarming  to  an  excessive 
extent,  and  found  in  New  England  in  the  same  abundance  that  it  is  so 
often  found  in  the  west.  Yet  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  from  in- 
quiries (unfortunately  not  made  at  the  time)  in  no  instance  have  hibei^ 
nators  been  seen  in  years  immediately  succeeding  autumns  which  have 
witnessed  a  vast  profusion  of  butterflies,  nor  have  autumns  of  great  abund- 
ance been  followed  by  springs  of  plenty. 

Id  the  extreme  south  the  butterflies  do  not  hibernate,  but  continue  on 
the  wing  throughout  the  winter.  Mr.  Thaxter  often  observed  them  pair- 
ing in  the  winter  in  Florida  (Can.  ent.,  xii :  38)  while  they  were  in  flocks 
(which  he  recently  writes  me  were  first  observed  by  him  January  3,  1876), 
and  although,  as  before  stated,  Br.  Chapman  finds  them  rare  in  Florida 
from  May  to  November,  Gosse  in  Alabama  reports  a  larva  in  June,  and 
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in  Georgia,  Abbot  records  od  imago  May  11,  from  a  larva  which  entered 
tlie  clirysalis  April  25.  Mr.  Edwards  thinks  there  are  at  least  four  suc- 
cessive broods  io  West  Virginia.  His  statements  show  that  this  may  be, 
but  not  that  it  is  the  case. 

The  following  account  of  its  annual  history,  as  seen  by  an  independent 
observer  in  southern  Ontario,  may  be  of  interest  here  : — 

Tbey  make  their  appearance  here  abont  the  latter  part  of  Ma;,  according  as  tbe 
season  tavora ;  the  flrat  ones  are  restleHS  and  eDergetic,  like  males  looking  for  mates ; 
not  In  tLe  least  broken  or  damaged ;  not  ho  rich  and  bright  In  color  aa  fall  specimens, 
but  (airly  good  withal.  In  a  week  or  ho  they  become  more  plentiful  and  begin  to 
mate,  and  for  a  time  are  scarcely  seen  bnt  in  pairs.  Shortly  after  eggs  may  be  found 
on  the  flower  clostera  of  the  milk  weed,  which  Is  not  yet  In  bloom.  Tbey  never  seem 
to  entirely  disappear  till  fall,  fresh  hatched  specimeoH  mingling  with  the  old  battered 
ones  of  the  early  season.  Their  conduct  in  spring  Is  quite  In  harmony  with  that  of 
species  which  hatch  from  the  chrysalis  here.  If  they  hibernated  in  this  locality,  1 
should  expect  them  to  put  In  an  appearance  a  good  deal  earlier  than  they  do.  (Mofliit, 
Can.  ent.,  xz:137.) 

Habits,  flight,  etc-  This  insect,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Behr,  has  strong 
powers  of  flight ;  Mr.  Bethune  states  that  when  crossing  Georgian  Bay,  in 
Canada,  he  observed  one  of  tliese  butterflies  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
land,  and  Doubleday  says  he  has  frequently  seen  it  "cross  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  when  these  streams  are  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth."  It  is 
also  stated  (Can.  ent.,  xii ;  137)  that  it  has  been  captured  "  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land,"  on  the  Atlantic,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  this  is 
but  a  faint  display  of  its  powers.  It  flies  vrith  a  slow  and  sailing  motion, 
usually  not  far  above  the  ground,  hovering  fondly  over  the  Asclepias  blos- 
soms as  if  it  had  not  lost  its  juvenile  tastes,  and,  if  a  female  intent  on  laying 
an  egg,  fluttering  indecisively  around  the  top  of  this  plant,  and  invariably 
settling  upon  the  upper  leaves.  One  may  sometimes  be  obaerved  flying 
leisurely  about  one  sunny  spot  which  has  some  attraction  for  it ;  it  flutters 
its  wings  once  or  twice,  and  then  holding  them  rigidly  at  an  angle  of  about 
120°  apart,  floats  on  the  air,  swaying  a  bit  to  one  side  or  the  other,  flaps  its 
wings  again,  and  then  sails  once  more  with  a  slightly  descending  course.  If 
alarmed,  it  will  fly  away  with  considerable  swiftness,  in  a  nearly  straight 
course.  When  in  company,  the  butterflies  are  often  seen  at  great  heights, 
sporting  togetlier.  Mr.  Saunders  speaks  of  them  as  "gyrating  in  a 
wild  manner,  at  all  heights,  some  so  far  up  that  they  appeared  but  as 
moving  specks  in  the  sky,  others  floating  lower,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
in  an  apparently  aimless  manner"  (Can.  ent.,  iii ;  156). 

On  the  sea  shore  they  have  a  fondness  for  following  the  course  of  the  beach 
or  bluiT,  OS  if  enjoying  the  sea  view.  I  have  followed  one  for  nearly  a 
mile  along  the  Kantuckct  blufis,  when  it  would  not  vary  its  course  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  one  side  or  the  other.     It  is  astir  until  a  late  hour  of  the  day. 
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and  I  have  seen  it  flying  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset.  It  appears  to 
be  moat  active,  says  D'Urban  (Can.  nat.,  ii :  352) 

when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  nitb  electiicH;,  Etod  often,  ia  the  death-like  calms 
which  precede  a  thunder-storm  in  the  conntiy,  whcD  not  a  breatli  of  -wind  raffles  the 
glass;  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  Inrld  clonds  are  hnrrjtng  Dp  from  the  horiEon, 
one  of  these  splendid  bntterflles  ma;  be  Been  floating  past  on  the  suitry  air,  like  a  her- 
ald of  the  approaching  atorm. 

D'Urban  adds  in  the  same  place  that  it  had  been  named  to  him  in  his 
youth  as  the  "  storm  fritillary" ;  and  if  it  be  really  an  independent  idea, 
the  following  quotation  from  Moffat,  read  in  the  same  connection,  is  of 
particular  interest. 

I  regard  it  as  a  particularly  interesting  creature  In  every  respect;  although  so  com- 
mon. It  is  never  "  vulgar,"  never  In  a  hurry;  it  has  the  easy  grace  of  the  leisurely 
class.  I  have  thought  that  one  who  has  seen  It  only  In  an  open  country  can  form  but 
an  inadeqnate  conception  of  the  diversity  of  its  movements  on  the  wing.  To  see  one 
on  a  bright  summer  day,  when  a  stiff  breeze  is  blowing,  disport  itself  about  the  wide- 
spreading  top  of  a  high  tree,  is  a  choice  pleasure.  It  seems  to  fairly  revel  with  de- 
light In  a  gale ;  now  It  rolls  and  tosses  and  heaves,  always  beading  against  the  wind ; 
DOW  It  spreads  its  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  Is  hurried  violently  backward  and  upward ; 
again  It  furls  them,  and,  slowly  descending  and  advancing.  It  describes  a  vaxiety  of  the 
most  charmingly  graceful  carves  aud  waves  and  undulations  imaginable ;  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  look  at,  and  a  Joy  to  think  of  forever  after.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
attach  toitconunon  names.  I  have  thought,  when  watching  one  at  such  a  time,  that 
"  the  storm  king  "  would  be  very  appropriate,  and  quite  befltting  Its  regal  character. 
(Can.  ent.,xx:137.) 

When  settled  and  on  the  alert,  the  edge  of  the  hind  wings  rests  upon 
the  ground,  while  the  body  is  raised  anteriorly  to  the  height  of  the  length 
of  the  middle  tibiae  and  tarsi ;  the  wings  are  in  constant  motion,  being 
slowly  lowered  and  rapidly  raised,  while  the  antennae,  bent  downward 
close  to  the  baac,  are  extended  on  a  line  with  the  body ;  the  latter  are 
nearly  stnught  but  a  little  sinuous,  and  are  di  vergent  at  an  angle  of  100' 
the  club  being  bent  downward  and  outward,  the  tips  30  mm.  apart.  When 
the  butterfly  ia  at  complete  rest,  the  wings  are  tightly  closed,  overlapping 
BO  as  to  conceal  all  the  brighter  parte  of  the  fore  wings ;  the  aDt«onae, 
while  retaining  the  same  curve  and  divergence  as  before,  drop  to  an  angle 
of  about  40°.     When  settled  on  a  flower,  the  wings  droop  heavily. 

The  butterfly  has  a  curious  habit  of  occasionally  moving  one  of  its  palp 
outward  over  the  eyes  and  back  again,  while  turning  its  head  in  the  same 
direction. 

MlscellanaonB.  The  butterfly  has,  as  Mr.  Riley  writes,  a  rank  but 
not  very  strong  emell.  Experiment  shows  that  all  the  scales  have  a  car- 
roty odor,  and  that  those  in  the  pouch  of  the  hind  wings  difler  from  them 
only  in  being  stronger  scented  with  a  slightly  honied  character.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  odor  or  some  nauaeous  taste  or  both  render  the  insect  dis- 
tasteful to  insectivorous  creatures,  and  that  they  serve,  to  some  degree  at 
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any  rate,  ae  a  proWction.  This  account*  fiilly  for  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  known  to  swarm.  We  have  already  related  in  ita  proper  place  how 
it  has  become  an  object  of  unconscious  mimicry  by  a  butterfly  of  quite  a 
different  group — Ba«ilnrchia  archippus.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Jack  that 
it,  and  other  large  butterflies  of  the  same  color  are  persistently  followed 
in  their  flight  by  Phyciodes  tharos  and  other  small,  red  butterflies  as  if  the 
mere  color  were  a  protection.  "They  alight  when  the  large  butterfly 
does,  rising  only  when  the  larger  insect  takes  to  flight  again." 

The  tenacity  of  life  of  the  whole  group  is  remarkable.  Trimen  tells  us 
that  South  African  species  caught,  pinched  (a  common  rough  way  of 
killing  butterflies  by  collectors)  and  pinned,  would  on  removal  of  the  pin 
'  'fly  off  in  a  nonchalant  manner  as  if  nothing  had  happened" ;  and  W.  T. 
Davis  records  an  instance  of  a  pinned  chrysalis  developing  the  imago  quite 
ae  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  Louis  Mitchell,  of  Norwich,  kept  a 
female  in  the  bouse  until  December  10,  forty  days  after  her  emergence 
from  the  chrysalis,  by  feeding  her  with  sweetened  water ;  and  he  thinks 
she  would  have  lived  longer  but  for  a  wardian  case  in  the  room,  and  aa 
she  persisted  in  keeping  near  the  glass  her  wings  were  continually  drenched 
by  the  moisture  collected  on  it. 

Julius  Meyer  relates  liow  observing  one  of  these  butterflies  settling  itself 
for  the  night  directly  under  a  flower  of  Asclcpias  instead  of  upon  its 
accustomed  dry  twigs  on  trees,  he  drew  nearer  to  observe  it,  when  a 
hummingbird  came  to  visit  the  same  flower. 

Scnrccl;  had  I  observed  !t,  than  out  rushed  the  butterfly  and  furtously  attached  the 
bird,  which  in  an  Instant  sought  safety  In  precipitate  flight,  followed  closely  by  the 
Insect  till  lost  to  view  in  the  distance.  Amazed  at  so  strange  a  spectacle,  I  stood  upon 
tbc  spot,  gazing  In  the  direction  where  they  had  disappeared  for  some  five  minutes  or 
more,  when  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  I  saw  the  butturfl;  coming  back,  which,  when 
near  the  flower  flew  in  a  wide  circuit  around  It,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  another 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  It  or  not.  Then  lessening  Its  flight  It  finally  ventured 
upon  the  flower  again ;  but  l^elng  much  agitated  walked  nearly  all  over  the  plant 
repeatedly  natil  It  flnally  settled  upon  Its  chosen  place  for  Its  nightly  rest.  (Bnll. 
Brookl.  ent.B0c.,il:T4.) 

Mr.  Henry  Edwards  lias  observed  the  butterfly  at  the  electric  light. 

My  son  tells  me  that  one  aAemoon,  late  in  the  summer,  at  about  five 
o'clock,  the  last  specimen  of  many  he  had  seen  flying  alighted,  apparently 
for  the  night,  on  the  withered  brown  end  of  a  fir  twig,  which  being  much 
nearer  its  own  color  than  the  living  green  branch,  would  afford  better 
protection  during  its  rest.  The  resemblance  in  color  was  indeed  so  close 
as  to  attract  hie  attention. 

Parasites.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  insect  was  not 
only  free  from  attack  by  the  higher  animals,  but  from  insect  foes.  This 
is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent,  for,  though  by  no  means  so  harried  as  are 
others,  it  has  its  fair  share  of  foes.     Mr.  Riley  wrote  me,  as  long  ago  as 
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1871,  that  Mr.  Saundere  had  bred  an  ichneumon  from  it,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  it.  Mr.  C.  P.  Gillette,  however,  haa  bred  a  Pteroma- 
lus,  P.  archippi  (Can.  ent.,  xx :  133)  in  considerable  numbers,  over  fifty 
having  been  reared  from  a  single  pupa.  They  emerged  from  the  same  on 
September  13.  From  eggs  sent  me  Irom  West  Virginia  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
I  reared  several  specimens  of  Tricbogramma  intermedium  (89:6)  ;  and 
finally,  to  round  out  the  forms  of  parasitism,  Dr.  Riley  years  ago  found 
a  dipterous  parasite  (Mascicera  archippivora  (89:  IB)  in  the  larva,  which 
sometimes  is  so  persistent  in  its  attacks  that  not  one  caterpillar  in  fifty  is 
firee  from  it. 

Desiderata.  Altbough  this  interesting  butterfly  is  one  of  our  best 
known  species,  there  are  several  points  in  dispute  regarding  it,  and  many 
features  in  its  history  which  need  further  investigation.  The  movements 
of  the  butterfly  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn  will  require  systematic 
and  concerted  observation  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  before  their  satis- 
factory solution  can  be  expected.  Where  swarms  and  bevies  occur,  they 
should  be  carefully  observed  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  to  study 
the  movements  and  intent  of  the  throng.  The  whole  question  of  the  regu- 
lar or  irregular  migration  of  butterflies  can  be  studied  better  with  this  spe- 
cies than  with  any  other  in  the  world,  because  there  is  none  so  subject  to 
congregational  movements  which  is  found  where  so  many  intelligent  ob- 
servers are  stationed.  If,  as  I  believe,  there  is  over  the  entire  extent  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  it,  at  least  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and 
north  of  the  Gulf  States,  a  periodic  movement  of  the  butterfly,  to  the 
south  in  the  season  which  corresponds  to  the  end  of  September  in  New 
England,  and  to  the  north  in  the  time  of  the  first  (and  in  the  middle  belt 
of  the  second)  season  of  egg  laying,  then  observers  ought  to  noteaf  these 
periods  the  general  direction  of  movement — not  over  a  few  feet  or  rods, 
but  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them — of  as  many  specimens  as  possible, 
tabulate  them  and  publish  the  results.  By  this  means  I  believe  a  periodic 
movement  could  finally  be  as  well  established  as  the  annual  migrations 
of  birds ;  to  this  work  every  one  can  contribute  who  knows  the  butterfly 
by  sight. 

Then  we  need  many  more  careftil  observations  on  the  immunity  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoyed  by  this  butterfly  in  its  various  stages — an  immunity 
certainly  not  perfect,  and  the  .exact  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  reward 
only  patient  and  conscientious  field  work.  It  would  be  interestingto  know 
the  comparative  willingness  with  which  insectivorous  birds  would  devour 
the  caterpillar  and  that  of  Papilio  polyxenes,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  it.  The  life  history,  and  particularly  the  number  of  broods  in  a 
season,  should  be  worked  out  independently  in  many  places,  and  for  sev- 
eral seasons  in  each,  to  determine  questions  in  which  writers  are  at 
variance.     For  this  the  condition  and  abundance  of  the  butterfly  should 
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be  observed  from  week  to  week,  and  with  it  the  relative  numbers  of  cater- 
pillars  in  each  st^e,  tabulating  all  the  facts  that  can  be  obtmned,  includ- 
ing obaervationB  of  the  ovariea  of  such  females  as  are  captured.  The 
followingwouldseem  to  me  an  interesting  and  valuable  experiment  for  some 
one  having  access  to  a  green-house  empty  in  summer  to  try  :  place  together 
males  and  females  reared  from  July  caterpillars  in  the  northern  half  of  New 
England,  without  other  admixture,  in  such  a  green-house,  covering  the 
open  windows  with  netting  to  prevent  escape,  and  placing  an  abundance  of 
Asclepiads  in  bloom  and  in  young  shoots  within.  If  the  butterflies  will 
breed  in  confiacment,  then  the  females  should  lay  eggs,  if,  as  Mr.  Edwards 
believes,  there  are  in  this  district  two  broods  of  butterflies  Irom  July  on  ; 
they  should  not  lay  eggs  if,  as  I  believe,  there  is  but  a  single  generation. 
Coupled  with  this  should  be  similar  experiments  further  south,  where  there 
is  more  than  one  brood,  to  see  whether  they  will  breed  at  all  in  such  con- 
fined quarters. 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTBATJONS.-AJfOSIA  PLEXIFPUS. 


General. 
PI.  18,  fig.  1.    Distribution  In  North  America- 
80:8.  TrichogrammaiiiMrmedluDi,  a  pant- 
site. 

18.    Hosdcera   archlpplvora,  a  dipte- 
rous parasite. 

Egg- 
Pi.  U,Bg.\.    Egg,  eolorcd. 
6T :  4.    Hicropyle. 

CaterpSUar. 
PI.  62,  dg.d.    Internal  organs   of  male,  side 

70:3.    Caterpillar  at  birth. 

74  ;0.    Full  grown  caterpillar,  colored. 

78: 1-6.    Front  views  of  head,  stages  1-v. 


Halu 


cord. 


87.    Side  view  ot  bead. 
78;  10.    Side  view  of  inferior  gluid  on  first 
thoracic  segment. 

16.   Head   viewed     from    beneath,   to 
show  the  mouth-parts. 

ChiysatU. 
PI.  62,  fig.  0.    Internal  organs  of  female,  side 

83;  1.    Colored. 

3.    Side  view,  outline. 

8.    Dorsal  view,  outline. 
83:17.    Dorsal  vessel. 
87 :  !0.    Three  figures  to  show  the  change 
during   pupation,    according  to    the    old 


haaffo. 
PI.  I,  fig.  T.    Male. liolL  surfaces. 
16:10.    Upper  surface  mate,  plain. 
33:28.    End  of  male  abdomen,  witli  fabe 

34.    Hale  abdominal  appenddges. 
38:2.    Neuration. 
44 :  2.    Pouch  of  bind  wings  of  S  - 

8.  Cross  section  of  same. 

46: 0-10.    Scales  at  edge  of  pouch  and  an- 

droconla. 

B2 :  2.    Side  view  of  bead  and  appendages 

enlarged,  with  details  of  leg  structure. 

61 ;  38.    Cross  section  of  scale. 

43.    Cutlcular  processes    on   walls  of 
food  reservoir. 

49.    ProlnuUe  faaclcle  of  haira  of  nude 
abdomen. 

6S.    Side  view  of  end  of  atidomen,  9 . 

60.    The  same,  i . 
62: 1.    External  anatomy  of  female. 

2.  Interna]  organs  of  female. 

3.  Beproductlve     oi^na     of    male, 
dorsal  view. 

4.  The  same,  side  view. 

87:8.    Pharjmgeat  sac  and  mnsctet,  from 

G.    Pharyngeal  sac  and  related  pans, 
seen  from  the  side. 

9.  Longitudinal  section  of  maxilla. 
23.    Cross  section  of  maxilla. 

26.    Front  view  of  head,  denuded. 
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SUBFAMILY  LIBYTHEINAE. 

LONa    BBAKB. 

Llbfthides  And  LlbytheldeD  Solid.;  Llby- 
tlielt«e  Blanch.;  Lfbltheidae  Dup.;  Liby- 
theltaeLuc;  LlbjtheiDB  Herr.-SchaelT. 

'TU  thtne  I«  w^Dder  nbere  the  rose 

Perfumes  the  cooling  tpile. 
To  buk  upon  the  sunny  (red, 

The  damask  lluw'er  (o  kies, 
To  range  along  tbe  bending  Bhade, 

re  all  thf  llUle  bills. 
Then  flutter  still  IhT  nilkcn  winga, 

In  rich  embroidery  dressed, 
And  sport  upon  the  Kale  that  flings 

Sneet  odors  (mm  his  TeaU 

Taylor.—  To  a  Butterfly. 

Imago.  Butterflies  of  medium  sl£e.  Head  of  moderate  size.  Front  allghtly 
tamid,  9C&rcelj  protuberant  beneath.  ADtenn&e  Inserted  each  in  distinct,  enttrel;  dis- 
connected pits,  and  conslMtlag  of  from  forty  to  forty-flve  Joints,  slender,  strsl^^bt, 
scaled,  a  little  longer  tban  the  abdomen,  the  clnb  rather  lll-deflned  by  the  gradual 
Incrassatlon.bat  elongated.  Palpi  exceedingly  long  and  moderately  stoat  at  base, 
heavily  beset  vlth  long  scales. 

Thorax  moderately  stoat,  not  macb  compressed,  apper  surface  considerably  vaulted, 
a  little  protuberant  in  the  middle ;  anterior  sides  of  mesoscutellum  gently  hollowed,  at 
the  apes  projecting  but  little  between  the  halves  of  the  niesoscututn  and  yet,  because 
of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  forming  with  each  other  not  mnch  more  than  a  right 
angle;  posterior  border  welt  rounded,  largely  protuberant  In  the  middle;  metasca- 
teilum  very  Inconsplcnons  Indeed,  formed  of  a  triangular  piece  facing  posteriorly, 
the  apes  not  greatly  elevated,  and  Its  tip  only  appearing  above ;  metascuta  pretty  well 
developed,  protecting  the  rear  of  the  mesoscntellnm  and  tient  strongly  in  the  middle 
to  eDTect  it,  the  upper  border  strongly  arched. 

Fore  wtngs  produced  to  a  considerable  degree  above  tbe  median  region  and  strongly 
angulated,  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  very  strongly  and  abruptly  escised.  Costal 
nervure  terminating  at  the  middle  of  the  costal  border ;  two  superior  branches  of  the 
snbcostal  nervnre  emitted  before  the  tip  of  the  cell,  the  other  two  beyond, — the  infe- 
riors arising  much  as  In  the  Nymphallnae:  discoidal  cell  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
wing,  closed  by  rather  a  slender  vein;  tirst  branch  of  the  median  nermre  arising 
somewhat  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  last  carving  toward  tbe  sulicostal  to 
which  It  is  connected  by  a  slender  vein ;  internal  nervure  very  slender,  runnlog  Into 
the  SDbmedlan  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base. 

Hind  wings  anbquadrate,  the  outer  border  for  the  greater  part  nearly  straight,  but 
crenalate;  tbe  costal  margin  s<>metimeB  lobed  aplcally.  Costal  nervure  terminating 
nearly  as  far  from  the  base  as  the  lower  outer  angle  of  the  fore  Wings;  snbcostal 
nervnre  apparently  taking  its  rise  as  a  dependent  of  the  costal,  its  tower  branch  curv- 
ing at  base  toward  the  median ;  discoidal  cell  closed  by  >  very  feeble  vein  uniting  the 
last  branch  just  beyond  its  curve  to  tbe  subcostal  Just  beyond  the  origin  of  tbe  second 
branch,  directed  outward  In  passing  from  the  subcostal  toward  the  median;  tbe 
branches  of  this  vein  arise  farther  from  the  base  of  the  wing  than  those  of  the  sub- 
costal, the  Orst  branch  some  distance  beyond  the  middle,  the  last  branch  carving 
pretty  strongly  near  the  base  toward  the  subcostal;  anbmedlan  nervnre  terminating  at 
or  before  the  anal  angle  I  internal  nervure  tenniuatlng  before  the  middle  of  the  Inner 
border,  the  latter  allbrding  a  gnttei  on  Its  basal  half  for  tbe  reception  of  t  he  abdomen 
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Fore  legs  icreati;  atrophied  In  the  male,  the  tarsi  consisting  of  a  single  onarmed 
Joint;  but  tittle  altered  la  the  female,  exceptlag  In  size,  the  armature  of  the  tarai  and 
particularly  of  the  last  Joint  being  nearly  complete.  Paronychiaand  pnlvlUlpresent; 
claws  very  small,  falelform. 

The  structure  of  the  male  abdomen  U  very  exceptional  among  Nymphalldae,  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  being  prodnced  into  a  median  beak-like  book,  or  a  pt^r  of 
lateral  hooks  with  interlacing  bristles  between  them,  concealing  the  upper  organ  of 
the  male  appendages,  which  Is  a  slender,  aclcular  process dlrectetl backward.  Clasps 
very  simple,  forming  broad,  compressed  plates,  very  variable  In  form,  sometimes 
rounded  and  entirely  concealing  the  other  parts,  at  other  times  conforming  more 
closely  to  the  diversified  nyniphalld  type  with  projecting  processes  and  hooks.* 

ligg.  Elliptic  in  form,  but  slightly  or  distinctly  produced  aplcally,  the  extreme 
apex  truncate,  the  sides  with  man;  very  elevated  vertical  ribs,  traversed,  like  the  sur- 
face, by  numerous  horizontal  raised  lines. 

Matnra  OBt«rpUlBr.  Cylindrical,  unarmed,  clothed  only  with  pile  arising  from 
tubercular  points,  the  segments  with  four  transverse  divisions ;  markings  in  longitudi- 
nal stripes.    Head  narrower  than  the  body,  globose,  smooth,  pilose. 

ChryBalls.  Ovate,  compressed,  with  rounded  angles.  Head  blunt  and  quadrate, 
dorsally  not  separated  in  outline  from  the  thorax,  which  Is  well  arched,  carlnate,  aud 
the  front  of  which  has  an  abrupt  descent;  abdomen  cylindrical,  but  tapering,  and 
mediodorsaily  carlnate;  crcmoster  prominent,  elongate. 

CharacterlBtics  andolaBBlflcation.  This  anomalous  subfamily  of 
Nymplialidae  may  be  readily  distinguiabed  by  the  excessive  lengtli  of  the 
palpi,  wbicb  in  theee  butt«riliG8  greatly  surpass  those  of  any  others  (being 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  as  long  as  the  whole  body)  and  by  tbo  peculiar 
angulation  of  the  fore  winge,  which  are  strongly  and  abruptly  excised. 

The  markings,  too,  are  unique ;  the  dark  brown  of  the  upper  surface, 
on  the  basal  half  of  the  wings,  is  more  or  less  obscured  by  fulvous  in  lon- 
gitudinal areas,  and  the  apex  of  the  fore  wing  is  supplied  with  large  oval 
roundish  spots,  fulvous  or  pale  in  color,  transversely  or  diagonally  ar- 
ranged. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  palpi  is  not 
apparent.     Edwards,  referring  to  it  (Butt.  N.  A.,  vol.  ii),  remarks  : — 

If  they  were  not  pacific  little  creatures,  these  butterflies  might  seem  to  be  f nmlsbed 
with  an  "  engine,"  as  Spenser  calls  It,  to  Inspire  with  caution  evil-minded  foes,  such 
as  wasps,  drogon-flles,  and  that  "  wicked  wight,"  "  foe  of  faire  things,"  the  "  greisly 
tyrant  spider."  .  .  .  And  surely  the  fiercest  enemy  might  hesitate  before  that  porten- 
tous beak  and  those  red  eyes  blazing  like  carbuncles.  Nevertheless  1  am  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that  wasps  and  spiders  maintain  the  mastery,  and  cause  havoc,  not  only  among 
these,  but  all  butterflies.  And  dragon-flies  (LIbellulae)  pounce  upon  them  as  do  bawka 
on  small  birds,  bearing  away  their  prey  to  be  devoured  at  leisure. 

De  Nicevilie  remarks  in  his  Butterflies  of  India  (ii :  301 )  :  — 

The  dllfercnt  species  .  .  .  are  singularly  uniform  In  size  and  outline,  as  well  as  In 
colouration,  but  the  specific  distinction  In  the  markings  of  the  upperside  arc  clear,  and 
In  most  cases  constant.  They  all  vary  from  a  little  under  two  Inches  to  a  little  over 
two  Inches  in  expanse;  all  have  the  same  peculiar  outline  and  strongly  falcated  fore- 

*lta  structure  In  the  European  species  Is  amerlcans  {purportlnf;  to  cover  more  than  the 
very  Insufflcieiitly  given  by  White;  and  the  single  Hpcclcs  there  Introduced)  applies  only 
description  given  in  the    Blologla  Centrali-      to  the  American  forms. 
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wing;  all  have  the  nnderalile  clonded  and  striated  with  slinliar  protective  coloaratlon, 
varying  in  tone  in  each  species  but  uniform  in  style  throoghont  [the  gronp].  In  all 
the  apperside  is  brown,  bearing  on  each  wing  some  tawny  or  whitlsb  marlcs,  and  It  is 
by  tlie  variations  in  these  markings  that  the  dUTerent  species  are  distinguished. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  fore  legs  in  this  subfamily  seporate  it  at 
ODce  from  all  other  Xymphalidae,  they  being  aborted  and  brueh-like  in  the 
male,  as  is  uniformly  the  case  in  all  Nymphalidae,  but  normal  in  the 
female,  that  is  slender,  articulate  and  tiilly  furnished  with  appendages. 
As  in  this  respect  they  accord  with  the  members  of  the  next  subfamily, 
the  English  entomologists  generally  place  them  in  it ;  but  certainly  without 
reason,  for  this  single  [leculiarity  cannot  outweigh  the  mass  of  structural 
features  which  ally  it  to  the  other  N^ymphalidae,  including  the  suspension 
of  the  chrysalis  and  the  entire  structure  of  the  broad  head,  which  is  dis- 
tinctively nymph alideous.  The  normal  structure  of  the  fore  tarsi  of  the 
female  is  what  might  be  looked  for  in  a  member  of  the  Xymphalidae  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Er^cinidae  :  it  would  in  reality  be  more  surprising  if 
the  leap  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  should  be  made  without  some 
such  passage.  It  is  still  more  to  be  looked  for  in  a  group  which  shows 
its  ftirther  alliance  with  those  below  it  by  tl.e  general  pieridiform  character 
of  the  larva,  although  eveu  here  the  structure  of  the  head,  and  its  relation 
to  the  parts  behind  are  distinctively  nymphalideous,  and  the  segments  of 
the  body  are  divided  into  four  and  not  six  subsegments.  The  attempt  of 
a  recent  writer  (Doherty,  Journ.  Asiatic  eoc.  Beng.,  v,  ii :  110)  lo  place 
it  directly  next  the  Pierinae,  on  account  of  this  similarity,  and  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  egg  to  those  of  that  group,  can  in  no  way  be 
defended. 

The  eggs  are  described  by  this  author  as  ampulliform,  with  a  short  neck 
or  stalk  close  to  the  apex ;  but,  as  the  accurate  figures  of  our  species  given 
by  Mr.  Edwards  and  reproduced  on  our  plat«  show,  ours  are  quite  differ- 
ent, so  we  must  suppose  some  distortion  to  have  been  produced  in  those 
(of  Indian  species)  seen  by  Mr.  Doherty.  They  were,  he  states, 
"squeezed"  from  the  body  of  the  parent.  Those  of  one  American  species, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  pretty  regularly  elliptic,  with  sharply  raised,  promi- 
nent longitudinal  ribs,  and  are  thus  of  an  entirely  characteristic  form. 
Those  of  the  European  species  have  been  described  too  briefly  to  char- 
acterize them. 

The  mature  larvae  differ  strikingly  from  their  nearest  allies  In  being 
naked  or  simply  pilose,  closely  resembling  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pierinae 
in  form,  clothing  and  general  aspect.  The  chrysalids  bang  by  the  tail 
like  all  other  Kymphalidae  and  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  Satyrinae, 
being  devoid  of  angulated  prominences. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  neither  in  the  egg,  the  larva  nor  the  chrysalis  ie 
there  theslightest  indication  of  any  special  relationship  with  the  Lemoniinae. 
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If  upon  examiDatioii  of  the  caterpillar  just  from  the  egg,  tbie  ehould  prove 
to  be  unfurnished  with  ranged  chitinoue  annuli,  there  would  not  be  a  single 
character  drawn  from  the  early  stages  by  which  this  group  could  be  placed  in 
the  Lycaenidae  rather  than  in  the  Nymphalidae.  Even  in  the  imago  the 
only  striking  characteristic  of  its  structure  which  allies  it  with  the  Lemonii- 
nac  IB  the  sexually  heteromorphoua  character  of  Its  fore  legs, — a  character 
which  by  itself  ehould  certainly  not  outweigh  the  numerous  characters 
from  the  imago  itself,  by  which  it  is  shown  to  be  a  member  of  the  family 
Nymphalidae.  Furthermore,  if  it  were  to  be  placed  with  the  Lemonii- 
nae  in  the  family  Lycaenidae,  it  would  destroy  at  once  the  unity  of  char- 
acter belonging  to  this  family.     It  has  no  place  there. 

Transformationa  and  habtta.  The  history  of  the  transformations  of 
the  butterflies  of  this  group  is  imperfectly  known.  In  temperate  regions 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  more  titan  one  brood  annually  ;  that  the  but- 
terflies, and  in  some  instances  belated  chryealids  winter;  that  in  early 
spring  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  tender  opening  leaves  of  the  shoots  of 
Ccltis ;  that  the  caterpillar  hangs  by  a  thread  for  descent  from  its  station, 
but  that  if  alarmed  greatly  it  will  drop  to  the  ground  without  it ;  that  the 
transformations  are  passed  pretty  rapidly  and  that  later  broods  lay  upon  the 
under  surface  of  leaves.  The  history  of  the  European  species  hag  been 
confused  by  the  fact  that  another  caterpillar  baa  been  wrongly  referred  to 
it  by  Duponchel,  Godart  and  Hiibner. 

"This  small  group,"  says  A.  R.  Wallace  (Trans,  ent.  soc.  Lond.,  1869, 
334)  is  of  world-wide  distribution,  and  like  all  such  is  a  frequenter  of 
open  grounds,  plains,  river  banks  and  seashores  rather  than  of  the  virgin 
forest.  The  species  are  small,  and  in  the  activity  of  their  motions  resem- 
ble the  lesser  Nymphalinae."  Nicevillc  says  (Butt.  Ind.,  ii :  299)  of  the 
Indian  species:  "I  have  almost  exclusively  found  them  near  water. 
Major  Marshall  informs  me  that  he  has  more  usually  seen  them  in  forest 
glades."     Our  own  species  is  said  to  he  a  frequenter  of  roadsides. 

Dlstribntloil.  No  other  subfamily  of  butterflies  is  so  poverty-stricken 
in  numbers,  scarcely  a  dozen  species  being  known,  and  only  two  or  three 
very  closely  related  genera.  This  is  the  more  striking  from  the  fact, 
already  alluded  to,  of  their  almost  world-wide  distribution,  for  the  butter- 
flies of  this  group  will  he  found  on  every  continent ;  the  Old  World  types 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  New,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world  they  are 
confined  to  the  tropics  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  metropolis  of  the 
subfamily  appears  to  be  the  archipelagos  and  borders  of  continents  lying 
between  India  and  New  Caledonia,  but  species  also  occur  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, western  Africa  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  in  the  New 
World  they  are  found  exclusively  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  and 
in  the  archipelagos  lying  between  the  equator  and  5"  North  Latitude.  One 
species  has  been  taken  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  New  England. 
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That  this  group  of  butterflies  is  a  waning  type  appears  perhaps  iurther 
from  the  fact  that  a  fossil  has  been  discovered  in  Colorado  belonging  here, 
and  combining  in  its  structure  features  which  distinguish  the  genera  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  Kew.  That  of  the  paltry  number  of  fossil  butterflies 
known,  one  should  belong  in  a  group  so  inconspicuous  in  numbers  in 
modem  times  as  this,  is  a  very  striking  fact. 

HYPATUS   HiJBNER    (reatr.). 
H7P>tatHflbii.,CMal.  Franck.eB  (183!^). 


"Wioee  butterfly,"  I  uld,  "»re  you? 
Aod  what  BWMt  thing  do  you  pureDer" 

SroDDABn— 3^.ftow«-  of  love  iiet  bleedinf. 

Imago  (54;  6).  Headof  moderate  size.  Bbondaotly  clothed  with  abort,  compact  hairs. 
FroDt  moderately  full,  broadly  rounded,  scarcely  protuberant  beneath,  advanced  slightly 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  considerably  broader  than  high,  but  not  bo  broad  as  the  eyes ;  npper 
border  descending  a  little  but  rather  auddeuly  with  rounded  edge  to  the  aDteonal  pits, 
tn  the  middle  advanced  very  broadly,  witiiont  descending,  between  the  antennae, 
where  it  Is  well  rounded  tnuiBTersely ;  lower  border  broadly  rounded.  Vertei  very 
low  but  slightly  tumid,  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  broad  as  long,  its  sides  a  little  raised 
and  straight.  Its  posterior  border  very  slightly  concave ;  its  anterior  tiorder  not  descend- 
ing. Bjes  rather  large  and  tall,  naked.  Autenoae  inserted  slightly  In  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  front,  in  perfectly  distinct,  shallow  pits,  their  Interior  bases  separated 
bj  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  antennae  and  their  outer  crowded  against  the  eyes ; 
considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen  and  composed  of  about  forty-two  joints,  of 
which  the  last  twelve  to  sixteen  form  a  very  gradually  incr&ssated,  elongated  clnb, 
which  la  cylindrical,  rather  strongly  compressed,  two  and  a  half  times  broader  than 
the  stalk  and  four  or  Ave  times  longer  than  broad,  tbe  last  four  Joints  included  Id  the 
dlminatloo  of  size,  tbe  apex  being  rather  rapidly  rounded  and  the  apical  joint  conical, 
tbe  minute  tip  slightly  produced;  beneath  furnlabed  with  three  rather  distant,  dis- 
tinct carinae,  which  extend  npon  the  stalk.  Palpi  exceedingly  long,  tapering,  and, 
at  least  the  apical  balf,  rather  slender,  fully  four  times  as  long  as  the  eye  and  directed 
forward  In  the  plane  of  the  body,  the  apical  joint  twice  as  long  as  the  penultimate  and 
clothed,  besides  the  ordinary  covering,  with  a  few  scaly  hairs  beneath,  wblle  tbe 
other  joints  are  heavily  furnished  with  long,  Huberect  scales,  particularly  on  the  upper 
and  nnder  surface  and  beneath,  with  a  fringe  of  long  hairs. 

Protboraclc  lobes  consisting  of  very  small,  uniformly  appressed  laminae  about  two 
and  a  balf  times  broader  than  high.  Patagla  almost  flat,  moderately  broad  and  rather 
long,  scarcely  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  tbe  posterior  portion  (a  little  more  than 
one-third)  bent  downward,  rather  slender,  rounded  at  tip,  the  inner  margin  being 
broadly  and  rather  regnlarly  rounded,  the  outer  margin  bent  rather  abruptly. 

Fore  wings  (43 :  S)  more  than  half  aalong  again  as  broad,  the  costal  border  regularly 
and  broadly  arched,  terminating  abruptly  and  angulated  at  the  apex.  Outer  border  of 
an  irregular  shape ;  just  below  the  apex  It  Is  directed  backward  at  a  little  more  than  a 
right  angle;  when  it  has  passed  the  lower  sobcostal  nervnleltissnddenly  bent  directly 
toward  the  base  at  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  previous  portion,  forming  over  the 
subcostal  area  a  laige.  broad,  triangular,  bluntly  pointed  tooth ;  the  rest  of  the  border 
is  nearly  straight,  a  little  crennlate  and  directed  toward  tbe  apex  of  the  wing;  the 
lower  angle  Is  well  rounded  and  the  inner  margin  is  straight.  First  superior  subcostal 
nervnle  arising  just  before  tbe  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  margin  of  tbe 
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cell  i  th«  eecoDd  &  Itttle  before  the  apex  of  tbe  cell ;  the  third  as  far  beyood  the  apex 
of  the  cell  as  from  the  foarth;  aod  the  latter  at  somewhat  more  than  half  way  Trom 
the  apex  of  cell  to  tbe  outer  margin ;  second  inferior  subcostal  nervDle  arising  two- 
flfths  way  down  the  cell;  cell  very  neariy  half  as  long  as  the  wing  and  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  broad.  Last  median  nervule  connected,  fully  half  as  far  beyond  Its 
base  as  that  Is  from  the  base  of  the  Brat  nerrnle,  with  the  vein  closing  the  cell. 

Hind  wings  with  the  costal  border  strongly  arched  Just  at  the  base,  beyond  straight; 
the  outer  border,  as  far  as  the  middle  subcostal  nervule,  slightly  convex  and  bent  at  a 
very  broad  angle  with  the  inner  margin ;  from  the  lower  subcostal  nervule  to  the  sab- 
median  straight  hut  considerably  crenulate  and  directed  at  very  slightly  more  than  a 
right  angle  with  the  Initial  portion,  the  part  In  the  lower  subcostal  interspace  dividing 
the  angle  between  them  and  crenulate;  lower  angle  a  right  angle,  scarcely  ronnded; 
Inner  margin  very  prominent  and  angnlated  at  the  extreme  base,  beyond  straight,  the 
portion  beyond  tbe  submedian  guttered.  Prccostal  nervure  originating  opposite  the 
divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures,  carving  strongly  outward.  Second 
subcostal  nervule  arising  more  than  half  as  far  beyond  the  first  as  that  is  from  the 
divarication  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures;  cell  closed  by  a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble vein. 

Fore  legs  very  small,  cylindrical.  In  the  male  clothed,  not  very  thickly,  with  rather 
'long,  spreading  hairs  on  both  sides  and  above;  tibiae  less  than  half  (J)  or  nearly 
two-thirds  (?)  the  length  of  the  hind  tibiae,  in  the  female  furnished  with  spurs ;  tarsi 
a  little  shorter  (^)  or  one-fourih  longer  (?)  than  the  tibiae;  either  composed  of 
a  single,  unarmed,  undivided  joint,  the  tip  bluntly  conical  (J);  or  perfectly  formed, 
the  first  joint  as  long  as  the  others  together,  the  second  and  fifth  equal  and  scarcely 
longerthan  the  third,  the  fourth  half  the  length  of  the  fifth;  furnished  on  either  side 
and  along  the  middle  beneath,  excepting  on  tbe  last  Joint,  with  a  row  of  rather  long 
and  slender,  pretty  frequent  spines,  the  apical  lateral  ones  a  little  longer  than  the 
others;  the  terminal  Joint  furnished  with  claws,  paronychia  and  puhillus  like  the 
other  legs,  only  smaller  ($).  Middle  Ilbiae  scArcely  so  short  as  the  hind  tibiae,  both 
furnished  beneath  with  an  apical  pair  of  short,  slender  spurs,  but  no  spines.  First 
Joint  of  tarsi  fully  equalling  the  succeeding  three  together,  the  second  and  third  about 
equal  and  scarcely  so  long  as  the  fifth,  furnished  beneath  with  four  rows  of  not  very 
long,  slender,  nearly  recumbeut.  crowded  spines,  the  apical  ones  a  little  longer  than 
the  others  on  each  Joint.  Claws  very  small,  short,  rather  stout,  tapering,  the  apical 
half  strongly  curved,  the  tip  bluntly  pointed;  paronychia  double,  the  superior  lobe 
scarcely  so  long  as  the  claws,  slender,  tapering,  a  little  curved,  bluntly  pointed;  the 
Inferior  lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  other,  slender,  nearly  equal,  bluntly  pointed, 
straight;  pulvlllus  minute,  almost  transversely  linear,  the  anterior  edge  broadly 
rounded. 

Eighth  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  laterally  angiilate  and  produced  In  the  middle 
Into  a  tapering,  hook-shaped  process,  the  tip  of  which  (with  its  long  apical  tuft  ol 
bristles  making  it  of  much  greater  apparent  length)  is  usually  concealed  by  the  clasps, 
and,  with  them,  conceals  the  aclcutar  and  very  slender  upper  organ,  which  passes  be- 
tween a  pair  of  tapering,  aclcular  hooks  depending  from  the  base  of  the  onter  edge  of 
the  produced  tip  of  the  npper  organ.  Clasps  simple,  lamellate,  entire,  uniformly 
compressed,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  directed  upward  and  backward. 

Egg.  With  no  constriction  below  the  tip,  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  high.  Ver- 
tical ribs  Increasing  considerably  in  height  upward,  where  they  terminate  abruptly,  as 
In  Polygonia,  leaving  a  similar  depressed  summit. 

Mature  oaterplllar.  Body  very  slender,  enlarged  at  the  thoracic  Joints,  with  the 
dorsum  of  the  last  abdominal  segments  subdepressed ;  a  blunt,  supralateral?,  anterior 
tubercle  on  either  side  of  the  middle  thoracic  segment. 

ChTTBBlia.  Head  a  little  excised  apically,  separating  two  slight,  lateral  promi- 
nences ;  abdomen  beyond  the  base  elevated  dorsally  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  mesonotnm. 

Dlstribntion.    This  is  a  strictly  American  genua  found  moBtly  in  the 
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subtropical  region  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent*,  north  of  the 
equator.  One  epeciee  occurs  in  northern  South  America,  two  others  ia 
the  Antilles  and  Central  A  merica,  a  fourth  b  known  only  from  the  Mexican 
border  of  the  United  States,  and  is  probably  Mexican,  while  the  northern- 
most inhabits  the  United  States,  and  especially  its  southern  portion,  but 
has  been  found  in  two  or  three  Instances  in  New  England  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  species  of  the  genus  therefore  appear  to  stretch  in  belts 
from  the  equator  to  Latitude  45°  N. 

Charaeteristlca.  The  butterflies  are  rather  below  the  medium  size  but 
are  very  striking  in  appearance ;  the  palpi  are  considerably  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  the  wings  are  very  strongly  angulated, 
the  fore  pair  especially  strongly  excised  just  below  the  lowest  subcostal 
nervule.  They  are  dark  brown  above,  the  hind  wings  fiimished  with  a 
broad,  fulvous  patch  across  the  middle,  the  fore  wings  with  similar  hut 
longitudinal  patches,  one  in  the  cell  and  the  other  following  the  lower 
median  nervule ;  in  the  apical  half  of  the  same  wing  are  three  white  spots 
forming  a  large  triangle.  Beneath,  nearly  the  whole  basal  half  of  the  fore 
wings  is  fulvous,  and  the  rest  dark  brown  with  a  repetition  of  the  white 
spots ;  the  hind  wings  beneath  arc  of  changing  shades  of  brown,  specked 
with  blackish,  and  often  varied  with  metallic  tints. 

The  butt«rfiiee  are  probably  polygooeutic,  and  hibernate  in  the  imago 
state.  The  larva  is  cylindrical,  slender,  naked,  green,  with  lighter  or 
darker  dorsal  and  lateral  stripes.  The  chrysalis  is  well  rounded,  the  head 
not  produced  but  angulate,  the  dorsum  of  thorax  and  abdomen  consider- 
ably arched  with  a  rather  strong  constriction  between ;  it  is  green  with 
some  inconspicuous,  pale  yellow,  longitudinal  stripes,  following  the  cari- 
nate  parts  of  the  body. 

RelatloiiBhipS-  The  genus  is  the  only  one  of  its  subfamily  found  on 
this  continent,  and  the  species  have  been  universally  regarded  by  natural- 
ists as  congeneric  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  their  all  belonging  to  a  remarkable  and  isolated  type 
of  butterflies  and  not  to  any  careful  study  of  their  structure.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  study  the  Asiatic  species,  but  the  European  and  African  are 
certunly  dbtinct  from  the  American  forme.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  abruptly  lobate  front  margin  of  the  hind  wing  in  the  European  species 
(Libythea  proper) ,  and  the  close  approximation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
superior  subcostal  nervules  of  the  fore  wings  at  their  origin,  to  the  gradu- 
ally incrassating  antennae,  in  which  the  club  can  scarcely  be  separately 
distinguished,  but  may  be  said  to  occupy  half  the  length  of  the  antennae, 
to  the  coarser  and,  owing  to  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  apical  joint, 
the  somewhat  shorter  palpi,  and  6nally  to  the  deeply  bifid  termination  of 
the  eighth  abdominal  segment  in  the  male,  with  the  irregular  and  thorny 
clasps,  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Hypatus.    It  may  also  be 
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pointed  out  that  the  larvae  of  Libythea  are  not  thickened  on  the  thoracic 
segments,  have  no  thoracic  tubercle  and  that  the  chrysalis  terminates  at 
the  anterior  extremity  in  a  single  and  not  a  double  protuberance ;  in  other 
words  there  is  no  apical  notch. 


EXCURSUS  XXIV.— FOSSIL  BUTTERFLIES. 

And  man;  an  aDtenatal  toiuh, 
Where  butterflies  dresin  of  the  life  to  come, 
She  left  clinging  round  the  itnootli  andduk 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

Skellkt.—  The  Senttttve  Plant, 

Fossil  butterflies  are  the  greatest  of  rarities.  They  occur  only  in 
tertiary  deposits,  and  out  of  the  myriads  of  objects  that  have  been 
exhumed  from  these  beds  in  Europe  and  America,  less  than  a  dozen  and 
a  half  specimens  have  been  found.  The  great  body  of  these  deposits,  as 
is  well  known,  are  of  marine  origin,  but  at  least  thirty  thousand  specimens 
of  insects  have  been  recovered  from  those  beds  which  are  not  marine. 
Over  fideen  thousand  insects  from  the  one  small  ancient  take  of  Florissant, 
high  up  in  the  Colorado  Parks,  have  passed  through  my  hands,  yet  I  have 
seen  from  there  but  seven  butterflies.  Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  genus 
distinct  from  the  others,  as  is  also  the  case  with  all,  or  all  but  one,  of  the 
butterflies  found  at  Radoboj,  at  Aix  and  at  Rott  in  the  European  tertiaries. 
With  two  (European)  exceptions,  each  represents  an  extinct  genus,  and 
these  two  exceptions,  Eugonia  and  Pontia,  are  genera  found  today  both 
in  Europe  and  America.     The  species,  however,  are  all  extinct. 

One  would  hardly  anticipate  that  creatures  so  delicate  as  butterflies 
could  be  preserved  in  a  reoognizable  state  in  deposits  of  hardened  mud 
and  clay.  Yet  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  are  generally  pre- 
served in  such  fair  condition  that  the  course  of  the  nervures  and  the  coloi^ 
pattern  of  the  wings  can  be  determined,  and  even,  in  one  case,  the  scales 
may  be  studied.  They  are  as  a  rule  so  well  preserved  that  we  may  feel 
nearly  as  confident  concerning  their  affinities  with  those  now  living,  as  if 
we  had  pinned  specimens  to  examine  ;  and  generally  speaking  the  older 
they  are  the  better  they  are  preserved  ! 

There  is,  however,  no  great  difference  in  their  age.  Aix  and  Florissant 
are  probably  both  oligocene  and  in  any  case  can  differ  but  slightly  in  age ; 
one  of  the  butterflies  from  Aix,  Collates,  comes  from  beds  a  little  lower 
than  the  others  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  probably  the  oldest  butterfly 
known.  These  two  oligocene  localities  share  between  them  a  dozen  but- 
terflies, not  to  mention  a  caterpillar  from  Aix  which  has  been  considered 
that  of  a  butterfly.  Rott,  the  next  oldest  (lower  miocene)  has  furnished 
only  one  butterfly ;  and  Radoboj  (middle  miocene)  the  remaining  three. 
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Three  of  the  four  families  of  butterflies  are  represented  in  this  meagre 
little  collection,  the  smaller  butterflies  of  the  family  Ljcaenidae  being 
unknovrn  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  rocks,  though  it  is  rather  vaguely  reported 
that  they  have  been  found  in  amber.  The  largest  number  (9)  are  Nym- 
phalidae,  the  nest  (4)  Papilionidae,  while  the  Hesperidae  have  only  two 
representatives.  All  hut  one  of  the  seven  American  species,  however, 
belong  to  the  Nymphalidae  ;  that  exception  to  the  Papilionidae. 

These  meagre  statistics  may  have  a  certain  interest ;  hut  it  ie  of  more 
importance  to  inquire  how  far  the  fossils  differ  from  existing  forms,  and  what 
they  teach  us.  For  this  purpose  let  us  examine  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican forms  separately,  and  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  nine  European 
species,  omitting  the  caterpillar  from  Aix  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  Satyrinae,  to  which  subfamily  two  of  the  five  Aix  specimens  belong. 
All  these  European  forms  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  analysis. 

To  begin  with  the  highest  and  pass  downward,  we  have  first  two  Saty- 
ride,  a  group  now  represented  by  the  dark  brown  butterflies  of  our  mead- 
ows ;  the  nearest  allies  of  both  of  these,  Neorinopie  and  Lethites,  are  now 
restricted  to  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  and  are  much  more  gaily  attired 
than  the  present  sombre  representatives  of  the  subfamily  in  Europe. 
Their  food  in  the  larval  state  has  invariably  been  found  to  be  either 
grasses,  or,  occasionally,  with  the  more  arctic  or  alpine  forms,  sedges.  In 
the  Aix  deposits,  as  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region  to-day,  these  plants  are 
numerically  unimportant,  so  that  if  we  may  form  any  opinion  Irom  such 
meagre  data,  we  find  that  while  oligocene  Aix  had  a  European  propor- 
tion of  Satyrids,  they  were  composed  of  species  of  an  Indian  aspect  and 
fed  upon  plants  characteristically  temperate,  but,  as  in  tropical  countries, 
numerically  unimportant.  * 

The  remaining  Nymphalid  is  the  Eugonia  from  Baduboj.  This  is  more 
nearly  related  than  any  other  to  the  mass  of  the  Florissant  fossils.  It 
belongs  to  an  existing  genus  represented  to-day  equally  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  with  a  fuller  development  of  neighboring  genera  in  theKew 
World,  showing  that  its  aflliniries  are  with  the  New  rather  than  with  the 
Old  World  ;  if«  food  in  early  life  was  probably  some  species  of  elm,  wil- 
low, poplar  or  birch,  and  species  of  all  these  genera  have  been  found  in 
the  same  beds. 

Passing  to  the  Papilionidae  we  find  three  Pierinae  and  one  Parnassian ; 
two  of  the  three  Pierinae  are  allies  of  our  common  brimstone  yellow  butter 
flies,  and  the  third  to  our  white  spotted  cabbage  butterflies.  The  former* 
however,  Mylothrites  and  Coliates,  belong  to  distinctly  tropical  types, 
referable  again  to  the  Indo-Malayan  or  Auetro-Malayan  regions ;  their 
larvae  doubtless  fed  on  leguminous  plants,  which  have  been  found  in 
abundance  both  at  Aix  and  Radoboj  from  which  these  species  come.  The 
white  butterfly  belongs  to  the  existing  genus  Pontia,  whose  present  geo- 
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graphical  relations  are  almost  precisely  those  of  EugooiameiitioDed  above, 
though  the  genus  itself  is  far  better  represented  today  in  Europe  than  id 
America.  They  feed  generally  on  Cruciferae,  but  these  are  plants  of  a 
nature  hardly  admitting  of  preservation  !n  a.  fossil  state  and  are  excessively 
rare  in  the  European  tertiaries ;  none  have  been  found  at  Radoboj  whence 
this  butterfly  comes,  the  most  closely  allied  being  a  species  of  Terminalia. 
The  Parnassian  is  an  interesting  insect,  belonging  to  a  striking  and  rather 
aberrant  group.  From  its  affinities  to  Thais  it  is  called  Thnites.  Thais  is 
confined  to^ay  to  the  Mediterranean  district,  within  which  Aiz,  its  place- 
of  deposit,  belongs,  and  its  allies  are  found,  some  in  the  same  region, 
some  in  China  and  Australia,  and  some  in  Alpine  regions.  It  probably 
fed  on  Aristolochia  and  while  this  genus  has  not  yet  been  found  at  Aix, 
it  is  found  in  other  European  tertiary  deposits,  and  according  to  the  Mar- 
quis Saporta,  the  principal  student  of  the  fossil  plants  of  Aix,  '*ce  genre 
devait  y  exister."  When  compared  with  Thais,  the  markings  of  Thaites 
are  seen  to  show  an  inferior  character,  indicating  a  clearly  earlier  type. 

There  are  left  the  two  Hesperidae, — a  family  not  represented  in  Amer- 
ican rocks.  One  of  these,  Thanatites  from  Rett,  belongs  to  the  tribe  Hes- 
peridi,  and  is  closely  related  to  Thanaos,  a  genus  found  in  the  north 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  but  vastly  more  developed  in  the  New 
World,  which  has  at  least  four  times  as  many  species  as  the  Old,  some  of 
them  extending  into  the  subtropical  regions;  the  adjacent  genera  are 
purely  American,  although  tropical  or  subtropical,  and  therefore  Thana- 
tites looks  toward  subtropical  North  America  for  its  prevailing  affinities. 
Entirely  the  same  is  the  case  with  Pamphilites  of  Aix,  a  butterfly  belong- 
ing to  the  other  tribe  of  Hesperidae.  The  food  plant  of  both  these  but- 
terflies was  very  probably  Ltiguminosae,  which  occur  in  abundance  both 
at  Rutt  and  at  Aix. 

The  allies,  therefore,  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  European  fossil  butterflies 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  t)ie  East  Indies  ;  of  one-third  of  them  in  America, 
and  especially  subtropical  America ;  of  the  remainder  at  home ;  but,  aa 
among  other  insects  and  among  the  plants,  there  is  growing  likeness  to 
American  types  as  we  pass  upward  through  the  tertiaries. 

The  American  fossil  butterflies,  fewer  in  number,  less  varied  in  char- 
acter, and  all  from  one  locality  are  more  quickly  reviewed.  They  all  be- 
long to  extinct  genera.  Six  of  the  seven  belong  to  the  Nymphalidae,  and 
all  but  one  of  them  to  a  single  tribe,  Vanessidi,  of  the  subfamily  Nympha- 
linae.  Of  these,  three,  Prodryas,  Jupiteria  and  Lithopsyche,  form  a  group 
by  themselves,  more  closely  allied  to  one  another  than  to  any  living  forms, 
hut  having  distinct  affinities  to  certain  butterflies  of  Centra]  and  generally 
subtropical  America.  A  fourth,  Nymphalites,  is  related  to  them,  though 
not  very  closely,  and  it,  too,  finds  closer  relations  among  Central  American 
butterflies.     The  fiflh,  Apanthcsis,  is  still  farther  removed  and  is  related, 
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as  closely  as  to  anything,  to  a  tropical  American  group  of  butterflies  geo- 
graphically isolated,  all  of  its  immediate  relation e  being  East  Indian.  Of 
none  of  the  butterfiies  to  which  all  of  these  Nymphalinae  are  allied  is  the 
food  plant  of  the  caterpillar  known. 

The  sixth  Nymphalid,  Prolibythea,  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  belongs 
to  the  curious  subfamily  Libytheinae  of  which  only  a  dozen  species  are 
known.  No  group  of  butterflies  exists  with  so  many  anomalies  of  struc- 
ture ;  none,  so  far  removed  irom  its  nearest  neighbors,  which  is  anywhere 
nearly  so  poverty-stricken  in  forms.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  a  waning  type ; 
and  that  out  of  the  paltry  dozen  or  two  of  fossil  butterflies  one  should  be 
found  to  belong  to  a  type  which  cannot  number  more  than  a  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  living  forms  is  indeed  a  surprise.  It  has  a  further  interest,  for  the 
existing  Old  World  forms  of  this  group  and  those  of  the  Xew  are  separated 
hy  characters  which  are  unmistakably  combined  in  this  fossil,  though  on 
the  whole  the  relations  of  the  fossil  are  rather  with  the  Old  World  than 
with  the  New  World  type,  and  especially  with  a  form  from  Western 
Africa.  The  group  as  a  whole  is  distinctly  tropical  and  subtropical  and 
wide  spread,  so  that  the  subtropical  aspect  of  the  previously  known  Flor- 
issant forms  is  not  disturbed.  The  food  of  the  larva,  so  far  as  knonoi,  is 
exclusively  Celtis,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lesquereux  has  found 
among  the  plants  of  Florissant,  in  the  same  beds  with  Prolibythea,  two 
perfectly  well  preserved  leaves  of  a  very  fine  Celtis,  whose  generic  relations 
are  positively  ascertained ;  with  them  were  also  found  fragments  of  flowers 
which  could  have  been  readily  admitted  as  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  Prolibythea  vagabunda  fed  on  Celtie 
macxM>shi  Lesq. 

The  last  American  fossil  is  Stolopsyche,  one  of  the  Pieridi,  more  nearly 
allied  to  Pieris  proper,  including  our  New  England  species,  P.  oleracea 
and  the  imported  P.  rapae,  than  to  any  others ;  it  is  not  very  nearly  re- 
lated, and  wherein  it  departs  from  these  it  comes  nearer  to  some  sub- 
tropical forms.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  concerning  it,  and  nothing  of 
its  probable  food  plant  cait  safely  be  surmised. 

The  aspect  of  the  Florissant  butterfly  fauna  is  therefore  distinctly 
southern  ;  and  while  tertiary  America  does  not  fully  return  the  compliment 
tertiary  Europe  seems  to  pay  it,  there  is  a  certain  Old  World  aspect  in  the 
representative  of  that  gypsy-type,  the  Libytheinae. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  further  in  our  American  fossil  butterflies 
which  it  is  interesting  to  note.  In  two  or  three  of  them  the  structure  of 
the  front  legs  can  be  determined  and  we  are  able  to  note  that  in  this 
oligocene  time,  among  the  earliest  butterflies  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  the  same  structure  of  the  female  fore  leg  in  Libytheinae  that  we 
have  to-day.  As  thb  is  one  of  the  present  stumbling  blocks  of  the  systein- 
atist  it   is  well  to  draw  attention  to  it.     The  more  particularly,  as  the 
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atrophy  of  the  male  fore  lega  is  shown  to  have  reached,  \a  Nymphalites, 
the  same  stage  which  it  dow  poeaesees. 

Od  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  marks  of  a  lesser  degree  of  devel- 
opment in  one  of  our  butterflies,  in  the  character  of  the  ornamentation, 
similar  to,  butmoredistinct  than,  that  we  have  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Aiz 
butterflies.  Prodtyas  (16 :  6)  has  front  wings  which  in  form,  proportions, 
and  markings  would  be  taken  at  once  for  those  of  an  Hesperian,  the  lowest, 
rather  than  of  a  Nymphalid,  the  highest  of  butterflies  ;  the  markings  of  the 
hind  wings  are,  however,  distinctly  Nymphalideous,  though  some  tropical 
American  Hesperidae  have  some  features  nearly  resembling  them.  A 
greater  simplicity  of  markings  than  is  common  to  their  existing  relatives 
is  also  seen  in  Neorinopsis  and  Apantheais. 
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HTPATUS  BACHMAHH. — The  Bnont  butterfly. 

[The  snout  butterfly  (Gosse);  red  and  black  bested  butterfly  (Mayoard).] 

LtbpClieu  bachmanlt  Etrtl.,  Atoer.  Journ.  ^ipatus  bachmanii  Scudd.,  Bull.  Bufl*.  loc 

sc,   (3),    xilh     83»a3T,    fig.    <lSfi2);     Proc.  nat.  gc.,  II:  269  (ISTfi). 

Clevel.  aoid.,    I»4&.fi9,  ITl    (1MT4);  —  Morr.,  Libythea    motya    Bolad.-LeC.,  L6p.    Am. 

87n.Lep.  N.  A,, 63-64  (18e2);-3autu].,  Can.  8ept.,pl.6t,  fl);B.  3,l(Q0t  figs.  1,3)  (1S33). 

enL.  I:  36,  flg.  (ISaS);   Bep.    ent.  aoc  Oat..  LibglAea   motya,  var.    a.  L.   baehmanii 

18B0,  3a,  %.  (I8Sl)j  — E(lw.,Butt.N.  A.,  11,  KIrby,  Syn.  cat. diurn.  Lep.,  283  (IBTl). 

pi.  Lfbytbea  1(1871);  Can.  ent.,  xtll:  32(l-329  PapUio  carinenta  Abb.,  Draw.  log.  Gi. 

<1S81);  Eev.catdiurD.Lep.  Am., Bl  (1885);—  Brit.  Mua.,  vl :  M,  asa.3^«3<caisa0). 

6treck..  Bya.    cot.    macrolep.,   KM  (18TS);—  Figured  by  Glover,  III.  N.  A.  Lep.,  pU  St, 

French,  Bep.  Ins.  III.,  vll :  ifiT  (J8T8) ;  Butt.  flg.  II ;  pi.  T,  flg.  U.  Ined. 

eaat.  U.  9.,  230-2)3  (1886);— Hay n.,  Butt.  S.  [Not  Heuterge  motya  Hubn.,  nor  PaplUo 

E.,  81,  pi.  8,  %s.  m,  3Sa  (1886).  carinenU  Cram.] 

Tberctn  two  deadly  weapons  flxt  he  bore. 
Strongly  outlaunced  towards  either  Me, 
Lllce  two  aharpc  apenrea,  hie  enemlea  to  gore : 
Like  SB  a  narlike  brigandlne,  applyde 
To  flglit,  layes  forth  her  threatfull  pikca  afore. 
The  engines  which  In  them  sad  death  doo  hyde: 
So  did  this  File  outstretch  bla  fearefull  boroea. 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terrour  more  adurnea. 

SPE.VB  BB. — Jfu  iopotroM. 

ImaB^  (*■*}■  Head  covered  viithmouse  browDBcalesand  pretty  long  hairs,  mingled, 
abovewitha  few,  behin<l  at  the  sides,  with  frequent  boarjones.  Eyes  rich,  dark,  reddish 
brown,  edged  with  ao  exceedingly  slender,  hoary  rim  most  distinct  In  front.  Antennae 
dark,  dull  purplish  brown,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  lustre,  beneath  tinged  with  ma- 
aet,  the  joints  on  the  basal  half  of  the  stem  tipped  with  dirty  white,  most  consplcnODsly 
and  broadly  beneath,  the  paler  colors  sometimes  aalAisIng  nearly  the  whole  Joint,  above 
obscurely,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  except  toward  the  sides;  club  beneath,  and  three 
or  four  apical  joints  above  blackish,  the  apical  joint  tinged  with  russet.  Palpi  above 
covered  with  uniformly  long,  mouse  brown  hairs  with  a  few  scattered  boary  and  very 
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dvU,  Mvmy  ones,  especially  along  the  inner  half ;  at  the  sides  and  below  gray,  with  a 
mixture  of  whitish  and  dull,  tawny  brown  scales  and  hairs,  the  former  more  profuse 
near  the  base;  the  second  Joint  is  also  famished  witb  distant,  rather  loDger.  delicate 
blackish  hairs,  above  as  well  as  below,  which  are  entirely  wanting  on  the  apical  joint. 
Tongae  very  dark  Inteons  at  the  base,  beyond  black,  the  tip  Inteoos. 

Frothorax  like  the  top  of  the  head ;  rest  of  thorax  with  long  hairs,  dark  brown  In 
front,  pale  brown  along  the  sides  and  brownish  mingled  with  light  sea-green  above; 
patagia  like  the  thorax.  Under  surface  of  thorax  covered  with  pale  brown  scales, 
having  a  rosaceous  tinge  and  with  hoary,  brownish  and  a  few  blackish  hairs.  Legs 
reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  the  femora  covered  thickly  with  hoary  balrs.  the  tibiae 
and  first  tars^  Joint  flecked  with  frequent  whitish  scales,  the  tarsal  Joints  tipped  with 
whitish;  spines  blackish;  spnrs  yellowish  brown  at  base,  beyond  black. 

Wlnga  above  blackish  brown  of  varionB  tints  marked  with  orange  patches  and  white 
spots.  Fore  vrfagt  with  two  large  orange  patches,  one.  occupying  the  hinder  half  of 
the  cell,  obscure  next  the  base,  extending  forward  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the  ante- 
rior half ,  the  other  large,  snbqnad rate,  divided  by  the  black,  lower  median  nervnle, 
occupying  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  lower  median,  and  the  whole  of  the  medlo-sub- 
medlan  interspaces  between  the  origin  of  the  lower  median  nervule  and  a  point  nearly 
two-thirds  the  distance  from  its  origin  to  Its  tip ;  It  is  separated  from  the  orange  patch 
in  the  cell  only  by  the  median  nervare.  In  the  apical  half  of  the  wing  are  the  following 
white  markings :  a  transverse  patch  extending  from  close  to  the  costal  margin  to  the 
upper  median  nermle,  its  Interior  margin  straight  or  nearly  so,  distant  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  celt  by  f  nlly  the  width  of  the  white  patch,  directed  downward  at  an 
angle  of  abont  100°  with  the  basal  half  of  the  costal  margin ;  the  outer  margin  of 
the  patch  is  curved,  its  convexity  outward  and  strongest  below ;  In  the  lower  anb- 
costal  Interspace  the  patch  is  twice  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  Interspace; 
the  two  tower  nervnres  which  traverse  the  patch  and  the  edge  of  that  portion  of 
the  patch  are  reddish  yellow,  those  above  blackish.  There  Is  a  sqnarish,  slightly 
longitudinal  spot  In  the  next  to  the  lowest  subcostal  Interspace  just  beyond  the 
last  divarication  of  the  subcostal,  and  a  similar  quadrate,  transverse  patch  In 
the  upper  median  Interspace,  distant  from  the  outer  border  by  rather  more  than 
Its  own  width;  the  lower  spot  Is  edged  with  reddish  yellow  and  t>ears  a  few  scat- 
tered scales  of  the  same  color;  the  apical  half  of  the  costal  edge  is  enlivened 
by  a  few  grayish  scales,  which  are  sometimes  more  distinct  In  a  delicate  touch  at 
the  very  apex;  rest  of  the  wing  very  dark,  rich  brown,  with  an  olivaceous  tinge, 
deepening  Into  black  In  a  broad,  transverse  belt  between  the  orange  patches  and 
the  outer  subcostal  white  spot.  Fringe  russet  brown,  darkest  at  base,  interrupted 
rather  broadly  at  some  of  the  nervure  tips  and  especially  at  the  two  upper  median  ner- 
Tules  with  pale  or  whitish.  SindwCnffg  quite  dark,  somewhat  slaty  brown,  paler  along 
the  inner  border,  slightly  deepening  In  tint  along  a  scarcely  distinguishable  longitudi- 
nal belt  following  the  lower  part  of  the  subcostal  nervure.  A  large,  transverse, 
orange  patch  occurs  Jnst  beyond  the  middle  of  the  vring,  deepest  In  tint  and  distinctly 
bordered  anteriorly,  extending  from  the  middle  subcostal  to  the  lower  median  ner- 
vule. twice  as  long  as  broad,  its  lower  border  nearly  straight  and  subparallel  to  the 
outer  border,  but  more  distant  from  it  toward  the  Inner  border.  Its  upper  limit  reach- 
ing the  last  divarication  of  the  median  nervure  and  In  the  subcosto-medlan  Interspace 
sending  a  slight  shoot  toward  the  base.  Fringe  pale  yellowish  brown,  on  the  lower 
half  with  a  russet  tinge,  darkest  at  the  nervure  tips,  aplcally  palest. 

Beneath : /ore  urfnj;*  with  the  whole  costal  border  rather  dark  gray,  the  cell  dull 
orange,  the  Inner  mat^n  steel  gray,  the  base  of  the  medlo-submedian  Interepace,  two- 
thirds  the  distance  to  the  base  of  the  Srst  median  nervule,  dark  brown,  beyond,  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  nervule,  dull  pale  orange,  separated  narrowly  by  brownish  nerv- 
or^  from  the  orange  spot  In  the  cell  and  from  one  at  the  base  of  the  lower  median 
Interspace ;  the  latter,  also  pale,  reaches  as  far  toward  the  margin  as  it,  but  does  not 
attain  the  upper  limits  of  the  interspace;  beyond  the  large  orange  patch  thus  formed, 
the  lower  outer  comer  of  the  wing  Is  lustroos  steel  gray.    The  white  spots  of  the 
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upper  surface  are  repeated  beaeath  and  bordered  as  there,  but  the  outer  sobcostal  spot 
Is  faint,  and  tbe  nervurea  are  also  white,  excepting  one  in  theapper  part  of  the  obltqne 
row  of  spots.  Tliia  row  lies  iu  a  blackish  browD  Se)d,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  which 
extends  within  and  ttelow  to  the  orange  patch,  and  without  to  the  inner  limits  of  the 
white  spots ;  at  the  upper  apes  of  the  wing,  between  this  black  Held  and  a  line  from 
the  apei  of  the  wing  toward  the  middle  of  the  median  white  spot,  the  wing  is 
mlnntelf  and  delicately  mottled  with  sUverj-,  nacreous- and  greenlsh-grar  and  dark 
brownish,  giving  it  a  hoary  gray  appearance,  while  beyond  it  the  faicatlou  Is  dark 
lustrous  brown,  enlivened  by  obscure  paler  tints.  Sometimes  the  whole  apex  of  the 
wing  Is  Almost  nnlformly  steel  gray,  ocCHslonally  with  a  lilac  tinge,  flecked  obscnrely 
and  minutely  with  blackish.  Fringe  as  above.  Hind  wing*  In  certain  lights  nniformly 
lustrous,  pale  gray  brown,  the  median  nervure  blackish  (J),  or  uniformly  rather  dark 
gray  brown,  with  a  lustrous  vlolaceo-purpllsh  hue  (  $  )-  In  other  lights  the  wing  is 
covered  with  a  gray  mottling  of  uilvery  gray  scales,  often  tinged  with  pale  nacreous, 
rosaceous  and  greenish,  excepting  In  three  very  large,  dark  lustrous  brown  patcbea, 
deepening  about  the nervurcs  Into  purplish  black;  tiiese  patches  are  situated:  one  on 
the  costal  margin,  removed  by  Its  own  width  from  the  base.  Its  outline  on  the  wing 
Beml-eltlptlc,  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  cell  jnst  within  the  first  divarication  of 
the  subcostal ;  a  second  crosses  most  of  tbe  wing  In  a  line  subparallel  to  the  outer 
border  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  costal  to  the  middle  of  the  BUt^ 
of  Irregular  breadth,  but  extending  to  the  baee  of  the  wing  along 
re ;  the  last  occupies  the  outer  border  In  a  very  broad  band,  nearly 
twice  the  width  of  an  interspace,  the  Inner  border  of  which  extends  In  a  broad,  flat- 
tened arch  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  subcostal  nervale  to  the  tip  of  the  snbmedian 
nervure;  sometimes  this  outer  patch  Is  broader,  and  Includes  next  tbe  outer  border  a 
paler  portion;  ami  it  is  sometimes  quite  Indistinct;  In  other  lights  these  darker 
patches  have  a  pale  green  sheen,  and  tbe  inner  border  a  pale  lilac  or  rosaceous  tinge. 
The  wings,  and  particularly  the  grayish  parts,  are  furnished  with  scattered,  Infreqaent, 
black  dots;  one  larger  and  more  marked  than  the  rest  occurs  In  the  subcosto-medUn 
interspace,  just  above  the  bend  of  the  upper  median  nervule.     Fringe  as  above. 

Abdomen  darlt  brown  above,  with  a  good  many  lustrous,  reddish  brown  scales,  and 
on  the  basal  Joints  a  few  greenish  hairs ;  beneath  silvery  gray.  Median  hook  of  eighth 
abdominal  segment  of  $  (34 :  IS.  IS)  very  slender  and  flnely  pointed ;  depending  lateral 
books  of  the  same  a  little  recurved,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  median  hook,  and  scarcely 
slenderer  than  the  latter  when  viewed  laterally ;  upper  organ  a  little  surpassing  the 
median  hook  above;  clasps  pretty  regularly  ovate. 


margin,  iti 
median 
the  median 


MALES. 

FEMAIBS. 

Length  of  tongue,  6.6-T  mm. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Avenge  Largest. 

2*. 
9.7B 

B.76 
2.6 

hind  tibiae  and  tarsi., 
fore  tibiae  and  tarsi .. 

S 

Seoondary  aezual  charaoteilstloa.  Un  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wing  of  tbe 
male  I  dixcovered  untoothed  scales  (46 :  16) ,  very  sparingly  distributed,  which  could 
not  be  found  in  the  females,  and  which  I  consequently  regard  as  androconla.  Their 
close  resemblance  to  the  similarly  scanty  presumed  androconia  of  Charidryas  on  one 
side  and  Calephelts  on  the  other  will  be  noted.  They  are  profusely  striate,  enlarged 
slightly  from  tbe  base  outwanl.  with  straight  sides,  truncate  tip,  roundly  bent  outer 
angles,  and  well  rounded  and  moderately  large  basal  lobes. 

Ilgg(64:42).  Largestbelowthemlddle,  with  eighteen  to  twenty  narrow,  compressed 
and  prominent  vertical  ribs,  the  course  of  which  Is  not  always  straight  throughout,  all 
of  which  originate  below,  Just  above  the  rapidly  narrowing  base,  and  most  of  which  ter- 
minate abruptly  a  little  below  the  truncate  summit,  while  above  their  tetinlnalloD  the 
eight  which  continue  are  much  elevated,  laminate,  and  terminate  abruptly  at  the  micro- 
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pjle  ros«tte.  T be  Interspaces  BDd  the  rtbti  tbemselves  are  croased  bj  nameroDs  borl- 
lODtkl  raised  lines.  tUua  forming  transverse  rectaognlBr  pits  between,  about  three 
times  or  more  ss  broad  as  htgh.  At  the  base  of  the  ^g  the  ribs  and  cross  bare,  here 
of  equal  prominence,  become  broken  up  Into  an  Irregular  mesh  tike  the  cap  of  a 
tbimble.  At  the  summit,  the  circle  nlthln  the  termination  of  the  ribs  Is  .08  mm.  In 
diameter;  tbeqoadraogulai-cells.wbich  here  are  onl>  twice  as  broad  as  high,  become, 
within  the  circle,  rounded  polfgonal  cells,  with  a  diameter  of  .017  mm.  The  micro- 
p;1e  rosette  Is  therefore  made  up  of  a  rerj  few  rather  large  cells,  the  wall.s  of  which 
toward  the  centre  become  nearlj  obliterated.  Color  very  pale  greeu.  Height  of  egg, 
.7  mm. ;  breadth,  .45  mm. ;  greatest  elevation  of  ribs,  .05  mm. ;  height  of  rectangular 
cells,  .017  mm. ;  greatest  distance  apart  of  vertical  ribs,  .063  mm.  From  specimens 
received  from  Mr.  Edwards. 

CatorpilUr.  Pint  itagt.  "  Cjltndrlcal.  the  segments  a  little  rounded,  and  four 
times  creased  trausverselj,  covered  with  a  One  short  down  ['  with  dne  hairs '] ;  color 
green,  semltransiucent  [' greenish  brown  translucent'].  Head  twice  as  broad  as  [llret 
thoracic  segment],  obovoid,  a  little  depressed  at  [median]  sntare,  thd  vertices 
rounded,  sparsely  pilose,  color  jellow  brown  "  (Edwards).    Length,  I-l.Gmm. 

Btcotid  Hagt.  "Color  brownish  green,  the  segmenta  curved.  Head  a  little  broader 
than  [the  segment  behind  It],  shape  as  before,  color  fellow  green"  (Edwards). 
Length,  9-3. !5  mm. 

Third  ttajt,  "Ssme  shape;  upper  side  dark  green;  a  faint  shade  of  yellow  over 
and  along  basal  ridge,  rather  macniar;  nnder  side,  l^s  and  feet  lighter  greeu;  the 
segments  much  specked  with  faint  white  on  the  ridges  caused  bj  the  creases;  on 
[middle  thoracic  segment],  high  up,  a  bbkck  dot  on  either  side.  Head  as  before,  color 
light  green"  (Edwards).     Length.  3  mm. 

Fourth  itage.  "Color  dull  green,  yellowish  along  and  over  basal  ridge,  specked  with 
pale  white  or  yellow  white  as  before,  the  black  dots  as  before.  Head  green"  (Ed- 
wards).   Length,  6.5-7  mm. 

Fifth  Oagt  (75 :  19).  "Cylindrical,  thickened  at  [the  last  tno  thoracic  segments],th« 
dorsum  of  last  [abdominal]  segment  abmptly  curved  down  to  the  end ;  color  dark  green . 
the  lower  side,  and  also  feet  and  legs,  pale  green ;  each  segment  fonr  times  creased 
transverselj,  and  on  the  Bat  ridges  ao  caused  are  rows,  one  to  each,  of  small,  tnbercular, 
flattened  points,  pale  or  whitish  yellow;  [on  all  the  segments  of  the  body]  a  white 
stripe  along  base,  just  over  the  spiracles,  and  above  this  the  ground  Is  yellowish  for  a 
little  way :  a  mediodorsal  yellow  line  and  sometimes  a  One  line  on  middle  of  side ;  yel- 
low, tubercnlated  points  over  the  legs,  In  arcs  from  [middle  thoracic  to  second  abdomi- 
nal segment];  on  foremost  ridge  of  [middle  thoracic  segment],  high  on  the  side,  a 
dead  black  tubercle,  a  little  raised  and  rounded,  in  yellow  ring;  spiracles  In  brown 
ovals;  snrface  covered  with  a  One  short  down.  Headobovold,  green,  smooth,  sparsely 
pilose;  the  ocelli  brown"  (Edwards).    Length,  18-23  mm. 

"Occasionally  the  larvae  In  later  stages  are  differently  colored.  One  had  the  dorsum 
dark  green,  edged  on  either  side  by  a  gray  line,  and  successively  by  a  band  of  yellow, 
a  gray  line  and  a  black  band ;  the  [middle  thoracic]  segment  was  wholly,  and  [the  first 
abdomin^]  partly  black.  Two  othere  of  same  brood  were  green,  and  black  patches 
on"  middle  thoracic  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  (Edwards). 

Chtyaalla  (84 :  23,  31).  "Helmet  shaped,  compressed,  the  abdomen  somewhat  carl- 
nated  [dorsally];  mesonotumhigh.rounded,  sloping  abruptly  to  top  of  head-case,  much 
compressed  and  sharply  carinateil,  followed  by  a  deep  excavation  [between  thorax  and 
abdomen] ;  bead-case  not  prominent,  square  or  nearly  so  at  top,  a  little  excavated,  the 
corners  subpyramidal  and  scarcely  at  all  produced ;  along  carina  of  abdomen  a  yellow 
line,  which  forks  and  passes  round  mesonotum  to  top  of  head-case;  a  slight,  yellow, 
lateral  line  on  al>donien.  Color  green,  either  deep  or  with  a  blue  or  a  yellow  tint ;  the 
abdomen  mnch  sprinkled  with  pale  yellow  Hat  points  or  small  spots,  a  few  of  these 
about  the  head-case"  (Edwards).     Length,  12.7  mm. 

I  have  examioed  in  Boisduval's  collection  the  butterfly  figured  id  Boisdu- 
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v&l  and  Le  Conte's  work  od  North  American  butterflies,  UDder  the  oame 
of  Libytbea  motya,  and  it  is  the  West  Indian  species,  Hypatus  terena 
(Godart),  the  occurrence  of  which  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  ;  the 
caterpillar  and  chrysalis,  however,  are  from  Abbot's  drawings,  and  repre- 
sent our  common  species.  H.  bachmanii  was  also  in  BoisduTal'e  collec- 
tion, separated  from  the  other,  but  without  name. 

Distrlbntlotl  (21 :  S) .  Properly  speaking,  this  butterfly  appears  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Carolinian  fauna,  although  it  has  been  found  occasionally 
(and  sometimes  in  great  numbers)  in  the  Alloghanian  fauna.  The  localities 
irom  which  it  is  recorded  are  bo  distant  and  extend  over  so  wide  a  terri- 
tory that  one  may  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be  local  in  its  distribution  ;  the 
more  so,  since  it  seems  to  be  very  variable  in  its  appearance ;  "once  com- 
mon, now  rather  rare,"  says  Dr.  Hoy  of  Racine,  Wise. ;  "rare  formerly,  but 
common  in  1875,"  according  to  Professor  Snow  of  Kansas.  Southwardly  it 
is  found  in  the  Gulf  States, — Apalachicola,  Florida  (Chapman),  Alabama 
(Gosse,  Grote),  central  and  southern  Texas  (Belfrage,  Aaron)  ;  west  of 
the  Appalachian  chain  it  occurs  in  both  northern  and  southern  Ohio  (Kirt- 
land  and  British  Museum),  in  northern  and  southern  Illinois  (Worthing- 
ton,  Walsh),  in  eastern  Kansas  (Snow),  and  even  in  Virginia  (Doll).  It 
has  been  observed  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  states,  —  Georgia  "rare" 
(Abbot),  West  Virginia,  a  few  individuals  every  season  (Edwards), 
southern  Maryland  (Uhler),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "rare"  (Blake),  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  one  specimen  (Andrews)  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  once 
taken  (Grote)  ;  and  to  the  north,  besides  the  New  England  localities,  it 
is  recorded  in  one  or  two  instances  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Ontario,  ae 
Port  Stanley  (Denton),  Hamilton  (Miss  Mills). 

Dr.  T.  W.  Harris  wrote  to  Dr.  Kirtland  many  years  ago  :  "I  took  [it] 
in  my  little  garden  on  the  34th  of  June,  1849,  the  only  specimen  I  have 
seen  here"  at  Cambridge,  and  to  this  day  this  is  the  only  specimen  known 
from  Massachusetts.  It  is  also  reported  to  have  been  once  taken  at  New 
Haven,  Oinn. ;  but  still  more  extraordinary  are  two  specimens  noticed  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Hodgman  of  Littleton, 
K.  H.,  to  the  north  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  were  captured  in  that 
vicinity  in  roads  through  the  woods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  looked  on  a» 
a  possible  inhabitant  of  almost  any  part  of  New  England,  though  of 
excessive  rarity. 

Hannts.  In  Alabama,  according  to  Grote,  it  is  found  on  river  batiks 
and  about  damp  places  on  roads  ;  and  Walsh  wrote  IMwards  that  he  found 
it  "in  swarms  along  the  travelled  road"  in  Jonesborough,  111.  Dr.  Hoy 
told  Dr.  Kirtland  that  when  the  common  raspberry  was  in  flower  it  was  a 
common  resort  of  the  butterfly  at  Racine,  so  that  the  butterfly  may  be  set 
down  as  a  probable  frequenter  of  roadsides.  Abbot,  however,  says  that 
they  frequent  blossoms  in  fields  adjoining  swamps  ;  and  Wallace  reports 
the  Amazonian  species  as  "flying  about  marshy  meadows  in  the  sunshine." 
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Food  plants.  Dr.  Kirtland  coDJectured  that  raspberry  might  be  the 
food  plant  of  the  larva,  but  Abbot  long  ago  found  it  feeding  on  the  augar- 
berry  or  hackbeny,  Celtis  occidentaiis  L.,  one  of  the  Urticaceae ;  and 
Boisduval  and  LeConte  figure  it  on  that  plant.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Major  LeConte  knew  of  its  food  plant  either  from  Abbot  or  by  his  own 
observations,  for,  in  the  original  drawings  Dr.  Boisduval  showed  me,  no 
plant  whatever  is  drawn  or  specified.  Edwards,  who  alone  in  recent 
years  has  raised  it,  says  that  he  is  not  aware  that  it  has  any  other  food 
plant ;  but  Celtis  docs  not  grow  so  far  north  as  some  of  the  localities 
where  the  butterfly  has  been  found,  notably  northern  New  Hampshire. 

Life  history.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  butterfly  is  rather 
imperfect;  our  best  information  comes  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  who 
says:  "It  is  certain  that  in  this  region  (W.  Va. )  the  species  appears  in 
several  successive  generations,  probably  four,  that  the  later  butterflies 
hibernate,  and  the  survivors  are  on  the  wing  early  in  May,  and  probably 
in  favorable  seasons,  in  April.  The  first  generation  in  descent  irom  the  hi- 
bernating females  are  on  the  wing  in  June, — the  second  generation  in 
July, — the  third  in  August,  and  late  butterflies  emerge  from  chrysalis  in 
September,  and  these  would  be  of  the  iburth  generation  in  descent  from 
the  hibernating  females.  The  period  from  laying  of  the  egg  to  emergence 
of  the  butterfly  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  days."  In  confirmation  of  this 
he  reports  a  capture  of  a  worn  female  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  gives 
the  dates  of  his  captures  of  all  stages  for  ten  years,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  is  hardly  a  week  in  the  year  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  June 
to  the  same  part  of  September  that  eggs  have  not  been  found  or  they  may 
be  inferred  as  existing,  from  the  discovery  of  caterpillars  a  little  later. 
Data  from  other  sources  are  scarce.  Dr.  Harris's  specimen  was  taken 
in  Cambridge  on  June  24.  Goase  records  one  capture  in  Alabama  on 
July  15 ;  Andrews  took  his  at  Hoboken  September  2 ;  Miss  Mills  that 
at  Hamilton  early  in  August.  Dr.  Hoy  says  that  it  appears  in  Wisconsin 
while  the  raspberry  is  in  flower ;  Grote  that  it  is  found  in  Alabama  in  July 
and  August;  while  Dr  Chapman  states  that  he  took  two  "rathcrold"  speci- 
mens in  Florida  in  February.  This  latter  statement  and  Abbot's  record 
of  caterpillars  changing  to  chrysalis  on  the  29th  of  April  and  appearing 
as  butterflies  in  nine  days  verify  Edwards's  belief  that  the  imago  hiber- 
nates. For  other  points  in  the  history  of  this  insect  we  shall  borrow  bodily 
from  Mr.  Edwards  : — 

The  egss  [are]  laid  singly  on  the  Immature  leaves  at  extreme  enda  of  the  branchea, 
anil  I  fonnd  .  ,  .  that  nearly  every  branch  bad  Its  egg.  .  .  .  Usually  one  egg  Is  laid 
at  the  end  of  a  branch,  lu  one  ol  the  forks,  on  the  leat-Btera,  bnt  I  have  seen  two  eggs 
on  the  same  stem,  and  occasionally  an  egg  laid  on  the  under  side  and  middle  of  a  leaf. 
[The  duration  of  the  egg  Is  only  four  days.] 

Several  of  the  eggs  hatched  In  the  glass  to  which  I  transferred  them.  Bnt  the 
larvae  were  exceedingly  delicate,  and  one  after  another  dropped  off  the  leaves  till  all 
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were  detil. . . .  But  I  was  able  to  replenish  the  atocb  from  the  tree  when  tbe  larrae 

h»d  become  a  few  days  old,  Md  thencefomard  had  no  difficult]'  whatever The 

young  larvae  on  hatching. . .  eat  their  way  out  of  the  egg  a  little  below  the  tip 
bnt  do  Dot  eat  the  egg  ahell  after  emerging,  and  the  empty  shell  has  often  guided  me 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  young  caterpillar. ...  On  hatching  they  ascend  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  leaves  and  remain  there,  stripping  the  sides,  leaving  the  midrib 
ontouched.  whence  It  Is  easy  to  And  them. 

VThen  about  half  grown,  the  larvae  In  conflnement  might  be  seen  slowly  making 
their  way  np  the  side  of  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  zigzag  ladder  which  they  spun  as 
they  went,  and  the  glass  became  well  coated  with  this  kind  of  web.  After  tbe  fourth 
moult,  they  began  to  fasten  the  leaves  loosely  together,  and  stretched  several  threads 
■cross  the  top  of  the  glass.  These  threads  were  quite  strong  enough  singly  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  caterpillar,  and  I  have  seen  one  cross  the  diameter  of  the  glass  in  this 
way,  walking  feet  upward;  In  this  case  the  traveller  proceeded  cautloosly,  stopping 
several  times  and  throwing  a  thread  to  the  right  or  left  by  a  corresponding  movement 
of  its  head,  whereby  to  attach  Its  unsteady  bridge  to  a  neighboring  line  or  leaf. 

There  Is  something  in  their  attitude  when  at  rest  that  dUtingnlsbea  them  from  other 
butterfly  larvae.  For  hours  they  remain  with  the  head  and  upper  segments  thrown 
bock  and  arched,  after  the  manner  of  the  typical  Sphlngidae.  Or  the  anterior  segments 
are  raised  from  the  leaf  and  curved  forward,  the  [nr8t  and  second  thoracic]  and  pos- 
terior segments  being  swollen,  and  the  middle  ones  flattened  dorsally,  an  odd  habit  I 
have  not  observed  in  any  other  species. ...  I  hare  noticed  another  remarkable  pecQ- 
llaritf  In  these  larvae.  On  30th  August,  1  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  hot  three 
days,  and  found  the  leaves  that  I  had  placed  In  the  glass  with  four  larvae,  which 
hadjnst  passed  their  third  moult  at  my  departure,  dried  np  and  all  tbe  larvae  changed 
to  chrysallds.  thus  crowding  Into  less  than  three  days  changes  which  naturally  reqabre 
six.  The  chrysallds  were  not  more  than  half  the  uanal  size,  and  the  bntterflles  that 
came  from  them  were  small  and  pale  colored. 

A  similar  result  followed  on  sCDding  Bpecimeoa  which  had  just  com- 
pleted their  third  moult  on  a  two  days  journey  ;  once  the  larva  "had  fixed 
for  chrysalis  and  in  the  other  had  actually  changed,"  although  their  food 
was  still  fresh.     The  chrysalis  hangs  "five  days  in  July,  seven  in  August." 

DaslderatB.  Tbe  most  important  points  requiring  elucidation  in  this 
butterfly  are  the  satisfactory  determination  of  how  many  broods  there  are 
each  year,  the  rearing  of  considerable  numbers  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  to  determine  whether  it  passes  the  winter  in  any  other  state 
than  as  a  butterBy ;  and  the  reason  for  its  erratic  distribution  and  variable 
abundance.  The  question  of  the  affinities  of  this  remarkable  type  being 
an  important  one,  especially  in  view  of  its  antiquity,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  moat  minute  account  be  given  of  the  internal  and  external  anatemy 
of  the  earlier  stages. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTBATIONS.-IIYPATUS  BACHMANII. 

General.  Imago. 

Pi.  31,  flg.  e.    Distribution  Id  North  America.  PI.  4,  flg.  i.    Male,  both  BurfaceB. 

Egg.  34:12,13.    Hale  abdominal  appendagea. 

PI.  64,  flg.  43.    Colored.  39  :G.    Neumtlon. 

Caterpillar.  18:  IS.    Androeonlura, 

PI.  79,  Bg.  19.    Mature  caterpillar.  M:  fl.    Side  view  of  head  and  appendages 

Vhrffsalia.  enlarged,  with  detalla  of  the  structure  of 

PI.  84,  fig.  2S,  34.    Sidevlewa.  the  legs. 
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